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VOLUMES VII & VIII I :N" 



A<!«m, Adnlph, hit opera t>fFai*Uff. vHt. 1^7 

Amf^rimn 8iaH#nl» iinH Debauntet Abroad, vii. 13, 27, 

36.83. 119. 126. US. 199. 
Amerirnn inuticnl fn\ent,. ... Hartford CaUndar, r\\. 82 

Am^ricnn Nminniil Sons; qnfitinn nited ▼iii. 12 

An:i|f)gi^« between Music »nd pMinling.. .i4«M0n. vii. 2R 

Arditi, hill op#ra /.a Spia. Slc Tiii. 203 

Auher : hit Ma$anittlo, vii. 75, 78; Jenny Bell, vii. lOi ; 

lint of hitwnrkii. vii. 132 

Aatomnton ( Inrinet pUyer Tiii. 2C5 

Buch. J. S. : bin life nnd wnrku by Fnrkel, viii. 26, S3, 41, 
49. 58. 66. 74, 82. 90. 106. 114. 122. 

fieethoTen: hi* ('hnml Fnntnuiii. pinyed by CInra Schn- 
m«nn ; hit Mntm in D. Tii. 12 1 hi« inttriimentnl maMC, 
{Hoffimann.) 43, 50 57 ; hit Sirmphnniew. (hv a " Fri#nd 
of Art/') 73. 81 . 89. 97 •, hit Chor il Symnhony, vii. 97, 
yiii. 171. 172. 179. 182; Seventh Svmphony. viii. 69} 
P.iatoriil do. 102; C minor Ho., 133; Leonora Ov«»r- 
tore. yiii. 86; S"n»M. h» Adiewt. &r., viii 118; Sep* 
tonr. 133; Trio in E fl=»t, op. 70. 174; Trio in G, op. 
1, 175; Adiigio in SuntU, op. 106, 190 ; B.tnd Goethe, 
/«noM. 139. 

■ Stntne of. by Crnwford ; itt completion cele- 

bmted in Munich. Tii. 51, 61.91. 93: de«crihH, 93; 
itt innuenrntinn in Button. Tiii. 164, 167, 173. 181. 

•. Suioette of. by W. W. Sturr viii 38 



Bellini. V N. Y, Mn». GaxtitP. vii. 58. 91 

Berli»«. Hector: hit TV Pram, yii. 85; Harold. 140. 

RinninchMm Town Hsill vii 199 

Hiohop. 8ir Henry, hit detth, yii. 70 

Blind. Matic nmong (he vii. 111. 125 

Bobolink. The,. .........••......••.•. ..trvint^. vii. 58 

Boott, Fnncit. A Te Devm by .vii. 199 

Botton Thentre. vii. 107 ; Mufic H «ll. viii 108. 

Brthiim. John, hit d«>tth.. London 7*tm^«. viii. Iff7 

Br^hmt. J«h»nnct. Trio in R flat, viii. 102.109.110 

Brietow. G. F.. hit *<Rin Vto Winkle," viii. 6; hit 

" Jnllien " Svrophony. 180. 
BHtton, Thnmifl. *' the maticnl trnnll coti man." viii. 75. 
Bmwn. Mister, from the nriv«t^ p«oert of, vii. 179} viii. 

10: H\g. Mntfini. 106, 114. 121, 129. 

Ctdensttt in wronir nhcet ; Gluck't teatimony,. . .viii. 54 

Cnnt'ttn nt thnrt notice. A viii 59 

Chtpnell, W.. hit Ancient Songa and Bnllnda of Env. 

IK no, .................................... . Viii. ino 

Chtrtty Children'a Anniverwrv at St Pnul't. vii. 146 
Chopin, F.. "tn Opnt IT.,'* vii. 113; hit pn»thnm«»nt 

work*. 188; Genrire 8«nd't iicc#*nnl of. vii. 19i 201 

Charch Mntic. " rnuntcrpnint't '* hinft vii., 16,5. 174 

Cliptictl Mui*ic. Tntte for, by W, Ktyxer^ vii. 59 

CoNCF.RTS ric BosToir: 

OnviMv lU»t«^. vll 5,14.21: vIM 206 

Movtrnl KdnmriAfi fforltty, vll 6- vlH 71.^ 

J. P OfVM. neilKllf a... « VH. lo 

M'n<1<*l«itf>hn rhnml Fncli*t7, vll. 21, vltl. W. 9^ 

If u^^Mi Fnno nort^tv,.. , .vll. oO 

Mr Bcndrlitrl nnd hlt'pnpllA, vH 80 

Milt O n^ J^vnfttf^ •...••••...«• vil nn 

PvTie and Harri-on Tronpt, vll 65. vlH M 

Th# 1 Mtmraip Tronpe vll '*5. 95 

Mtw ni'M* nf ofi^r,. .••«....... ................... Vll. iiu 

Mn^lrtl rof»Tenrl«n«, vM 1.^7, IW 

OfTht«tTAl CnnrPTt* vlll. 6, 68, 86, 101, 117, 188 140. 204 

IMi't AdrNldn Rbllltppt vHl 14. 46 

MMt. P«mdl, VlH n 

ATtl«anVi HifTHiHvr TTriVm, vlH m. «8 

Ilandpl tnH Hardn 9od»>v tHI 62 71. 78 101. 109. 1^ 

Mendvltrohn Qalnttltt Club, viii. 68, 78, 98, lio. 127. 148. 

166. 17ft. 190 
Bir and wrt i^acn,. . •.....••.••.•..■••.,• .... • viii / 1 . in 
w lillnni Mat ^n,. ..•.•......•.«••.••.••.•.•>. •••. vi'i jnst 

Th» Ofnnun Trio vlll 109. 1?«. 148, 1«> 

Otto l^rMi^l. •••••• viii ilo,li4 I'V 

B^rbAvcn Fettival ; loanfnratlAn of Sratut, viii lAl 

^art. ivs 1. 1 ""A^,. .........*...•...•«.••..........«. vi"i. I wo 

Aniattvir Orcnettra,.. .•......•.•••...,..••........ viii, iw) 

Connecticut Fairy-land,. .•.••••...••vii. 182 

CoRHF!»PO|lf>F.'fCH; 

Hew Y«rk : vll II. 20. 27. 2«. 29. 87. 44. 60. 6«. 87. 92. 100, 
126. 206 : vlll 6. 18. 28. 86 62. 60. 66, 76. ^. 92. 100 106, 
127. 141 14^. 166. 178. 160. 206 PhllHdHphla : v«l 9H 4% 
68.61. 76. 64. 119. 166 Otmianv, vM 12, 116 127: vlH 77, 
f>6. 98. 148 IfNlv. vll 8 Parift. vtl 10 11««rh1ch«>m, Pa. 
vll 106. Wa<hlnr'>n- 1> O . vll 8, 20. 100 Mllwaniila, 
\vt« . vii. 27, 45- Tanntoo, Matt., vii. 87. Chicago, 111 , 
vil. 101. 

Cntti, hit omtotin of EH vii. 196. 203 

Coontrv Singer Teichcr, l.^ttera.viii. 18. 27, 34, 42 SO.I.'W 

C«»untrv Sinffinw Schonl. The viii. ?0? 

Cnvent OnrHen Theatre, Borninff of, viii. 2fl3 

Crovelli in Faria,.. •.•••...• .••.•>•*•■ ..•>••••• .vii. 19 

THrley , F. T. 8., hia " Citiea of the Plain," viii. 84 

DianT Abroad : 

BQt>loiiMn*ii Symphony, vll. 2 : l>«ii Jiinn : Mn«l*« In PaHa, 
10 : Qraun*!! Tuft Jtm : Brr«laii : amatfor club : the mA«t, 
80 : np^raln Berlin : Olu^-k. Mey»'rh<'«r. Mnr»r». Reerhorrn, 
Vacver: BchnrM«r'« !/»*» Jw§9nt*mU 116; Rrmlnla- 
rf-nc^n: v'»iir>g M^ *rl»#*r, V\Ki\ LlfW|t> rftnprrta. frc , 
169: Pr«'f Drhn ; Ro«irlnl : hi* rH^icct fbr Germnnti. frc, 
vlll. 4 : Berlin, the Dnm Clmfr ; Moaart** m<>rrd monk*. 18 : 
Bot^ on Don Junn ; UrmiUnV* Thn^r^di, 20 ; D^s A 'l*r's 
Hnrnt; the M'ninh, 8>; MendelRtoho at a erpaMvw fren- 
ln«. 44 : alleaed dl«rovrrl«# of work* by Weber nnd Handel, 
51 ; Italian oprra ; fftrletnrpt on rb# TVibnn^. 69 : Lens on 
Btathovrn ; the tpldrr ttory, 88. 91 ; Chorlfj'a ** Ma^le 
In Genntny;" Haydn^a **rareinrU Symphony;" llo- 
8trt>t fMthar, 182. 

Didi^e. N«intier. viii. 76 ; in opera, 134. 142. 151 

Eitfeld. Theodore Mua, World, vii. 42 

Kmid^. the necro motieian,...* •••••••• ••••... .vii. 66 

Rrard. Pierre, Death of. OaUfnani, vii. 187 

Everythioff in a irreat name F. Litxt. vii. 140 

Feativala at Hereford and Birmingbam, vii. 190, 196 



Field, John, Memnira of. vii. 139; and Hnmmel 148 

Fine Arta , vii. 22; new mn^eum in Berlin. 43.51; 

Gothic archtteciore, 140; Chandler and Clipo't new 

roomt, 143; *' Mitter Brown't" viewt, 179; T. Ball, 

the tcniptor. viii. 191. 

Frant, Robert, hit aiinfra vii. 52; viii. 169, 177, 185 

G-i'cia. Minuel, the elder, Sketch of, vii. 204 

Georse IV.. hit band.... •••...... .viii. 26 

German mntical fcttival in New York,, .vii. 99. ICO. 117 

German Thentre. Stntittict of. vii. 174 

Gleea. Rnclith. Hogarth, vii. 35; a roaary of. viii. 43 

Gliick. Lil^ of. reviewed, Athrit€t%an vii. 178. 1R6 

**God tave the King." Origin of. vii. 203 

Gnldtchmidt. Mme. Jennv Lind, her ndvice to one 
lenrnins tn ainir. viii 5. 117 143; her reipttenrance in 
London. 108, 123. 124. 148 ; anecdote of. 111. 
Gouvy. Tlieo.. hia Trio in E, viii. 94; rhort notice of 
him, 110; hia Symphony in F, 117. 

" Harp of a thooiand atrinfra;" queer termon. viii. ?8 
Hnnriel : hit "Solomon" detcribed, viii, 53, 61; hit 

Memah performed in Ronton, viii. 86, 93, 101, 109, 

126; hit own publither, viii. HI. 

Hnrv.trd College. Mutic nt vii. 126 

Hauter, Mi«ka.tn the S'tndwich Ithnda, dec .vii. 52. 182 

Hentel. F:inny, her Trio in D ntinor viii, 17•^ 

Rentier Elite., .vii. 27. 55. 79. 91, 92. 1C2; viii. 142. 151 

Hiller. Ferdinand... vi i. 78 

How ahall the Orcheatra be placed 7 A. W. T.. viii. 67 

Infftrumentatinn. M'»dern. from A. B. Alarx^ vii. 66 

Ittlinn Opera, itt atrncture Brotcn*i Ltttnty viii. 162 

Jtalitn Song nnd German muaic; letlera of Jenny Lind 
and Clara Wieck viii. 5 

Jonchim, the violinitt, viii. 17, 85 

Kreulzer. Conradio, from the German of Riehl, vii, 161 

LablnchC) Louit,. •••... ...•....•.••.•*..•••* .viii. 195 

Ltfirnnpe. Mme. De. vii. 47. (tee Opera.) 

Leaprue for IVuth, propoaed ti> mntical critic8,...viii. 38 

Lehmnnn. Caroline, in Amaterdnm viii. 103 

Lortzinir, All»ert. from the German of Riehl vii. 169 

Lyrical Drnniaiic performaDce, Web«'r't remnrka, yiii.ld6 

Malibran and Mendela^ohn Novetlo't Timei. vii. 90 

Manner* in the Concert Room, Ontrier, vin. Ufi 

Maretzek. Miix. Sketch of, vii. 91 ; hia bix>k,viii. 70. 147 

Marteillaite. The, vii. 195; Rachel in viii. 12 

Marx. A. B.,Tranelationa from, vii 121. K9, 137. 145.153 
Mendel«tohn : Convertatlona with, by Prof Lobe, vii. 

162, 171, 177} hia Symphot-v in A minor, viii. 85; hit 
Birth-day obterve<1. 141, 149; hit CAritfua, by Mac- 
farren, 195; hit Four-part S«mgi, 197. 

Metroni»me, the Electric vii. 36 

Meyerlieer. ettimated by Wasncr, vii. 147, 154; hia 

vouth, 151 ; hit PropheU in Boaton viii. 156. 166 

Militarv Randa. Our, vii. 102. 119, 125, 134; viii. 15 

Minor Nuaic,«. ••....•*• ..................o-. viii. 188 

Moz'irt, A. W.. Waaner't view of. vii. 130; hia ^rave 

diacfivered, viii. 93; hia air. O eara immaj^e. 94; hia 

hnnHredth birth-d.iy. viii. 135, 141. 149. 167, 187; 

hit Miiiainn (bv Outihiehtff.) viii. 137. 14.5, 153. 161. 

170. 178 186. 193. 201 ; hit Noxxe di Figaro, }U; 

Den Giovanni pl-ivfd in Ronon. 150; hit inaoner uf 

compotin^, 154. 175; hit MSS. reinaint, 187. 

Moz.irt. Leopold viii. T33 

Muaictl Aoolositt. The. from Punch vii. 123 

MuxiCAL Chit-Chat : vii. 4, 12. 36, 51, 61, 68, 76, 93, 

101,109, 117, 125, 133, 141, 156,173.181.197.206; 

viii. 6. 14. 22, 28, 38. 47. 55. 79, 94. 103, 111, 118. 127, 

13*. 159. 167, 175, 183 l9l, 199.105. 

Mutical riuba and Parliei ....vii .U. 68 

Mutinal Conventiont. The, ...••..••vii. 150,157 

MutlCAT. Intrlmornck: 

Lcyal (Botron iiml Nrw Knfrland): vtl 7, 16, 28. 89. 66, 176, 
190. 197 : vlif 66, 68, 71. 96. 116, 127 Nfw Ynrk: vll 7, 
28.81.89.149: vlll 16. 47. 118 Phimd^phln : vil 23, 
207. y>*T\* : tM 10. 2M, 69. 86. 140. 166. 1H8. 197 : vlll 16, 
47. 62. 96. KiP, 1 4, ia% 149. ^f^. I^ndon : vil 27. 62. 84, 
108. 140. 149. 190 196: viii 62, 108, 118.114.146. Ofr- 
mnnj : vil 96. 96. 108. 1-06. 191, 197 ; viii. 16- 43. 109. 126, 
149. Ttalv: vil 108, 149.181. St. Ptttrtburg: vll 197; 
vill 29 126. 

Mntical Libririet. vii. 109 ; Boaton Public L......viii. 21 

Municnl One>ideaiim, " (Counterpoint." vii. 165. 17'l 

Mutical T:iite ; haa it improved among ut ? vii 78 

Mutic in Ronton vii. 198 

Mu«ic in England in the olden time.. .C/ioppr/i. viii, 155 

Muiiic, The Lire of. by Marx. vii. 121. 129. 137. 145. 

1.^3, the exponent of emotion, J. H., vii. 123. 133, 

163. 172; ittuaet, vii. 186; by t team, vii. 195. 

^ew York Philharmonic Society viii. 37 

piey, Jenny,. •..•.............••.■.......■•*•.. vii> luZ 

Onflow, G., Halevy'a Eulogv on viii. 51 

Opera hv a Spirit Spiritual Telfgrnph, viii. IP'J 

Open, Enffliah, Sir H. R. Riahnp, vii. .')5 

Opera Houtea in Paria, ,. vtii. 100 

OpK"A IJf BiiSTnlf : 
KnitllMh Opera, Pyne and TTarrlion, vlt. 21. 81. 89. 
ffreflannnp nn-l Marcrirk Troupe, vii. 62, 69, 77, 87. 
Lagranite Tmupt. vil 96 

Ur. pNlna't Tmupe; LAcroDsa, Hentlcr, Didite, fte , viU. 
184. 142, 160, 166. 166. 

Opera in New York. i»^^ Mut. Intellisence.) vii. 29, 37. 

45, 68. 149. 173, 205 ; viii. 6. 19. 83. 1 16. 123. 131 

Open, Wasner'a vievia of, vii. 108. 113, 130. 138, 147, 154 

Opera, the quration of pricea viii. 19, 116, 123, 131 

Organ-plavins of Mr Monr^n, vii. 157 

Or^ana; SeidePa book. vii. 22; new ors^an by Simmone 
ic Co., 38; organa at Dublin, London. Freybors(h, 
Slottgart, Ladwigtburg, dLc, vii. 17, S3, 49, 105, viii. 9 



1855-1856 

Paradiet, Mme., the femile compoter, Fftis, vii. GG 

Phillippa, Adelaide, vii. 142. 188, 206 ; viii. 6, 14, 87. 101, 

117. 
Piano Forte. The, Fireaide Jovmal, vii. 34; improve- 

menla in, 125. 159. 199, ; letter about, by '* Well- 

known." vii. 185 ; it* iitet, 189, 198. 

Piccolnmini, Sijinorn Mari.i, viii. 91 

Plavinff people out Pvnth, vii. 155 

Pleyel, Caniille, death of, .....vii. 76 

PoRTRT * 

Thtt B«lit of Tenire X J., vii 12 

FlKhrniifn't Olt^, Dr C Markftf/. 10 

Oliver IVitoplln, Putnnm''$ Maf 87 

The Diiyt or June / R. IjnwriL 67 

The OoiiAPcrarion of the Infitnt, from A OMt. C. T B , 76 

Invlta Minerva J R. Loir^tl, R8 

Robert nt Llnmln, W. C. Bryant^ 1 16 

Sonneti* ro N'iirht. Frtoa tbe Ciia, ll*4 

The Thrta Vtuhanneo ; Song,. . . . CharUx K'N^t/'y. LTt, 188 

StantH^ Hnus^httlft Wnris. 1>d 

A Dead Korte Air*. Broirmmf, 140 

SonfT* flrotii •* Hand," I'mmfsfn^ 148 

J lie LtfV f^r'fa «■■•■■«••■■•■•■•••«■••••■••»•••■•• • M^O X'nj 

To the rirada. From tha Orrvk AUingham, 1S.S 

M'ijihlnir, H nnmry mng, Do I'-'S 

The App|i»iit Gomlrtller. From the German,. ... W., yll( 20 
The Brl lire, Kn»ra C unt Anersp r?, W. .... 27 

^fflMj^^ • I tffiiO ▼tfFl'CP^* •••• ■• ■••■ ■■•■ •■•• ■••• ••«• •••• ••• ^*S 

An 01(1 B^illHd , Phila JhWelitt, 34 

The Autumnal iCqaiuox,. Rft. N L FruthiHfknm. 8.> 

8ltf n« of YxxW B. P ShU abt^r. 3*> 

»ho and Silence, a S*onnet, Prtftt^i s. 69 

The PHliifer and lilt SItti'r C. P C/imrh, 114 

Mnttrr Ilnirut:* of Snxe-iiorha, Brotrning, VA 

J«*nn V Lind. From Pimrh 170 

Ihnin to.Io.v. from •''^/I'/i/r 172 

Tlw Lot' Chnr»h. tmii^lntvil from UhUmi/y T B , 1.<0 

Prolnipje.nvlu^lat. the B«^tbov«nFeiiilv.'I.TF W Stmp.'iffrZ 
II Trovatore. a burlesque, Phila. Butfetin, 188 

popular Amuwementt, • vii. 1 17, 205 

Prntt. G. W.. hit return from Germany, vii, 107 ; hia 

death, viii. 1U3. 
Prize Songa, viii. 204 

Quaker averaion to mutic,. TVtfrime, vii. 76 

R'irliel in Boaton.... • .,.••.. ..•...•. ..viii. 31 

Reminitrencft of a Summer Tuur: vii. 17, 25,33,41, 
49, 105; viii. 1,9. 

Rkvif.w, Mutic.\L : 

Dirton't Putilleittont : 9fmgn at Mostrt ; Tlarp of Italv, vll. 
64 184, vlil 199 ; ThathrrM's UArt du Chnnt, vll 64, viii. 
87. 199: Orenure to J>iiiMhd»*»f ; Zfuner't Churrb Ma- 
tin, vil. 184 ; Ollvcr't V-trali.u'M ContjtnMinmA^xJuflhh; 
ftrhnlhoflf; OtiMirne. 168; Mourn in Eaypt^ 1K2; Orinn 
muKie, vill 94 ; Mmil^livohn't Four -part 8<tnfp>, 197 ; 
8ong<<. fee of .MoBut; Batter'* eompo»iUont; Ueotelc^ 
EtutUf : Coni-on«*i( Kxvrt-I»>et. 199 

R}rhitrd«on> do: Morgt of Schuhvrt, Frana. ftc, vll 66, 
vlll 87; Flelti'" Nui'wn»$, vll 141 ; Sona from •• Comui*" 
bv Dr>iM!l. 16^; ParkerV Mtnual of ILiniiOny, viii 94 ; 
ClemenCi't 8obnt:>t, vHI 199 

Novcllo'n do ; Oigan nielodlet, vll. 68; RInrk't Orgnn 
Srbooi, Tit 182 ; (*jirolt fr>r Chiittmnt TitJe, vill. 87 ; 
No*«IUi't MQ^irnl Libmry ; Sfltif 1 on ili« orgnn, vil 22. 

Reed & Oo.V publlrMdont : Tffrtiinrr; Cieiny ; Safer; 
Tauhert; vii 185; Stephen Heller; r»!rn> ; Si'lndlfr, 
Brunnrr. 142; OiMraiio HrranKemcoti* for pbino. vil LV); 
KotMini't Hoir^^s Mu.*ieol». vill 94. 199 ; Songn aiid Trlot 
fn>m ItJilian O^ierat ; BrMutiet of Aloasirt aud Baetbovcn ; 
Caam} ; mi nor ph^tv. 199 

Horari* Watert'ii publkntinnt : Songt, polkat, ftc, vil 142. 

Sebuberth & Co. 'a do : viii 169. 

Riea. Ferdinand, H. F. Charley^ vii. 19 

Riatori, the nrtreta 7Vt/nine, vii. 133 

Roatini, hit IVUliam 7V//, vii. 29. 62; hit Conte Ory, 
52; anecdoiea. vii. 93. 99. 107, 159; Richird War- 
ner *a vipw of vii. 131 ; hit retpect for Germana. viii, 
4; hia TVmcr^di. viii. 20; FenI Hiller't chat with, viii. 
57, 65, 73, 81, 89, 97, 105, 113, 131, 138. 

Rubinttein, A.,.. vii. 6, 143; viii. 141, 143 

Bitter. Gu^ttav, yii. 5 

Saxe-Cnburcr, the Duke of, hia opera, Santa Chiura, vii. 
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Translated for this JoomaL 

OLABA SCHUMANN. 

BT FBAMZ LI8ZT. 

[Probably do other woman ever reached so high a 
place as an artist, hi the sphere of pare, or instrumental 
music, (if we except, perhaps, the sister of Mbmdels- 
80HH, whose death was the precursor of his own, and 
whose art was only exercised in private,) as tlie wife of 
the composer, RoBXirr Schumann, formerly celebrated 
as a pianist by her maiden name of Clara Wieck. 
Since the melancholy illness of her husband (from which 
reeent accounts encourage us to hope that he has recov- 
ered) she has again t>een making a concert tour through 
Germany. Oar ** Diarist" has already reported of her 
in Berlin, in company with Joacbim. She also played 
a few months since in Weimar, where Liszt was in- 
spired to write about her a very long and glowing article 
in the Leipsig Neue ZeUaduri/t JUr Muaik, for Dec. 1, 
1864. We propose in two instalments to translate the 
latter half of it, the first half being altogether general 
and speculative.— Ed. 

L 

There can be no more bappy, more harmoni- 

ouB union in the world of Art conceivable, than 
that of the inventing husband with tbe executing 
wife; of the composer, representing the idea, 
with the fiiir virtuoso, realizing it ; both standing 
on the highest steps of the Art, altar in re- 
gions to which tbe mists of commonness can never 
rise. Poets, both, by feeling ; zealous cherishers 
of their &ith, severe guardians of its purity, sub- 
tile expounders of its mystic rites; with loftily 
aspiring hearts ; their souls glowing with the divine 
afflatus ; with spotless nobility and a pride proper 
to their rank, and armed witb personal character 
corresponding to this nobility and pride, they 
both, in the most shining moment of their youth- 
ful development, in the first bloom of endeavor, 
full of ecstatic ardor and enthusiastic dreams, 
felt themselves drawn to one another, and each 
saw in the other the most sympathetic, most be- 
loved, most exalted image of the god of Art, 



before whom botb bowed down in the same fer- 
vent adoration. In the traditions of Art Robert 
and Clara Schumann will remain a shining 
example of one of the finest bounties of nature, 
that did not separate by time and space these two 
artists and lovers, who only in and through each 
other could be happy upon earth, but gave them 
their being at a favorable moment in a common 
country, so that they might meet, unite their des- 
tinies in one stream, and merge tbeir hearts in 
one sea of deep intuitions. In no relation will 
the annals of Art separate the memory of both, 
posterity cannot name them singly, the future 
will surround both heads witb one golden halo, 
and over both brows cause one star to shine, as 
already in our day the profiles of the immortal 
pair have been united in one medallion by a cele- 
brated sculptor, (RiRTSCHEL.) But alas ! only 
the excellencies of the one will after-times enjoy ; 
those of the other they will only be able to esti- 
mate from the testimony of contemporaries. The 
works of Robert will remain, while Clara Schu- 
mann's talent only blooms for us 1 Have we not 
then all the more urgent occasion to pay the 
tribute of our homage, our admiration and our 
sympathy to the great artist, to the noble lady, 
who is consecrated by the fire^baptism of the 
holiest glow ? the glow of Art and Poesy, whose 
flames played around her from her early youth, 
of love, whose noblest feelings lived in her, of 
quickening, efficacious virtue, and lastly of mis- 
fortune, sorrow ? To characterize this singularly 
high individuality, it would be hard to find better 
words, than those with which her future husband, 
as editor of this very paper, noticed her first 
appearance in Leipzig : '* Others make poetry — 
she is a poem." If one were to undertake to add 
anything to these words now, he might say : " If 
many make more noise, few give so much music." 
We see too often in our day, unfortunately, 
parents, who, relying upon certain brilliant ex- 
amples, and actuated by motives, which have 
actually nothing in common with the love of the 
Beautiful, wear out and exhaust their children, 
when they show a spark of talent, by merely 
mechanical studies, if the slightest prospect of 
their acquiring some facility afibrds them the least 
hope of gain. They waste all upon the attain- 
ment of a fruitless virtuosity, a for the most part 
soul-less, often senseless delivery of masterworks, 
which for sheer thumping and thrashing caonot 
be comprehended, or else of mediocre produc- 
tions, which do not gain value by a momentary 
success. The fledgings remain strangers to all 
other intellectual development, and are in danger, 
if they be not prominently gifted, of running 
wild into a purely material sleight of hand. Clara 
Wieck is one of those who have come out un- 



scathed from a training almost wholly absorbed 
in the practical learning of an instrument She 
practised from her earliest childhood as long and 
often longer than her physical strength held out; 
but since she was one chosen among the many 
called, her sensibility did not become blunted in 
dry toiling after the necessary manual dexterity, 
or extinguished by too long dwelling in the rare 
atmosphere of Art, as flowers wilt in the beams 
of a too Southern sun before their opening ; in 
spite of all this danger it acquired an early 
strength, and unfolded harmoniously, which in a 
feminine organization is to be deemed doubly for- 
tunate. In the beginning it cost her psunful 
efforts to compel herself to a persistent toil, re- 
pugnant to her as to all artist natures, which are 
afflicted with a roving imagination, an indolent 
and dreamy spirit, slow to digest its lessons. For 
a long time she had to battle courageously to 
avoid harsh reproaches, to which such tender, 
excitable, proud and introverted natures, which 
bear within them the mysterious birth-throes of 
a fair future, are doubly sensitive. We have 
been told that tbe young artist, to whom they left 
so little leisure in those years for the pleasant 
round of games and sports, which are the fore- 
most charm of childhood's life, felt a partiality 
for kittens, and knew no greater joy than to pos- 
sess several of these at a time, and devote every 
free moment to them ; in short, so infatuated was 
she with these pets, that obliging friends fre- 
quently found themselves moved to help her to 
elude the watchfulness of the school tyrant, so 
that she gained a few free moments, when his 
back was turned, to take the little purring fitvor- 
ites into her lap and stroke them. When she 
came back, she would resume her scales with 
fresh indifference, without wasting a complaint 
over her fingers often bleeding from the caresses 
of her little play-fellows. 

Through much playing, or rather in spite of 
much playing, there grew in her at last, instead 
of ennui and satiety, as one might well believe, 
an inward understanding of what she played. 
Without doubt she understood music very differ- 
ently from the way in which they sought to teach 
it to her, and that saved her ! Thenceforth her 
spirit strove to mount up ever higher into the 
mystic realm of poesy. Soon it required no more 
the presence of a master to keep her to her study ; 
she had found the golden gate of everlasting 
dreams and plunged with ever growing rapture 
into the element, whose high attrition she had 
felt and known. She pressed more and more to- 
ward the equator, to breathe amid the flames of 
Art, at an age, which otherwise is little fitted to 
approach these flames without danger of being 
consumed by tbem. The singular energy of her 
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constitution, which has held out since, in spite of 
such manifold trials, exertions and sacrifices, in 
spite of uninterrupted cares, allowed her even 
then, without itijury to her health, to live con- 
tinually and ever longer in the glowing tropics of 
the soul. Thus she grew up in the land of the 
Ideal, to which youthful spirits Undertake dreamy 
excursions, unsuspected by the world around her, 
which is unacquainted with those spheres and 
does not know the imperceptible but sure signs, 
with which the travellers in that wonder-land are 
quite familiar. There in the silence of her 
earnest meditation was that highest wisdom hers, 
which suddenly discloses to the artist, what it 
IS sought in vain to teach him after the prescrip- 
tions of the schools. 

When we heard Clara Wieck in Vienna fifteen 
years ago, she drew her hearers after her into 
her poetic world, to which she floated upward in 
a magical car drawn by electric sparks and 
lifted by delicately prismatic but nervously throb- 
bing winglets. The poets in this graceful appa- 
rition recognized a daughter of their Fatherland, 
educated on the same shores, and nouiished on 
the same flower pollen ; they strewed pearls and 
songs before her and f)lted this Benjamin of their 
tribe, who gazing round with wandering and 
inspired look, strangely smiling, seemed like a 
silent Naiad, ill at home here in the land of 
prose. At her performance of the F minor So- 
nata of BRETnovEN all the listeners believed 
what Grillparzer related: 

A weird magician, weary of the world, 
In sullen humor locked his charms all up 
Within a diamond casket, firmly claiped, 
And threw the key into the sea, and died. 
The mannikins here tried with all their might ; 
In vain ! no tool can pick the fiinty lock, 
His magic arts still slumher, like their master. 
A shepherd's child, along the sea-shore playing, 
Watches the waves, in hurrying, idle chase. 
Dreaming and thoughtless, as young maidens are, 
She dippeth her white fingers in the flood, 
And grasps and lifts and holds it ! 'Tis the key. 
Up springs she, up, her heart still beating higher, 
The casket glances as with eyes before her. 
The key fiU well, up flies the lid. The spirits 
All mount aloft, then bow themselves submissive 
To this their gracious, innocent sweet mistress. 
Who with white fingers guides them in her play. 

What other passion besides love could bring 
back to tliis earth a genius so naturalized and 
made at home upon the heights of musical thought 
and feeling ? And for whom could she feel a love 
wortliy of herself, her dreams and longings, 
except for an artist like herself, who silent, intro- 
verted, musing as she mused, was wont to wander 
through the balsam groves of the Ideal, to relate 
in tlie language of tones the wonders there re- 
vealed ? Two souls in their essence so entirely 
kindred must have kneeled before each other on 
first meeting, as the chronicle relates of the first 
interview of Maria of Burgundy wiUi Maximilian 
of Austria, which adds : tant emerveiUds furent 
ila de lew moult grande beaute et gentUlesse 
mutuelU, Did not our artists also, like that 
royal pair of lovers, inwardly exclaim after the 
first shock of wonder and amazement: "Oh, 
how beautiful I" And must they not, merging 
themselves in the concord of their two natures, 
have mutually dedicated and yielded themselves 

up to one another ? Their destinies were ful- 
filled in this mutual love blossoming under the 
benign beams of Art, and thenceforth ** his life 
was all for poetry, her poetry was in her life." 



Madame Sontag. 

[The following letter, addressed by the Count de 
Bossi, husband of the late celebrated vocalist, to a 
friend in Psri9« is translated, by the London Mutkal 
Wofid from Lt MeM§treL] 

It is now nearly five months since I left her 
tomb, and I am stiti as broken-hearted and mise- 
rable as on the day of her deaths The generous 
but yseless endeavors of ihy relations to alleviate 
my loss, and even the presence of my beloved 
children, sadden rather than console me, particu- 
larly when I think of the happiness their dear 
mother would have felt in witnessing the great 
success of her favorite daughter, whom, all find so 
charming In those qualities of education, heart, 
and musical feeling, which mv lamented Henriette 
made such efforts to dcvefope under her own 
direction. All now is lost forever, to me, to my 
children, and to the world, which she knew how 
to charm as much as she did her own domestic 
circle, by a talent which was never more perfect 
than when the decree of Providence arrested it 
in its career. It is impossible for me to tell you 
what myself and my poor children suffer from a 
wound that time will scarcely heal ; more espe- 
cially my little Marie, who is only beginning to 
recover somewhat from the terrible blow given to 
her dearest and best affections. Pious as she is, 
(and permit me to add as I am myself,) we have 
appreciated in the hiffhest degree the proof of 
affection shown by Mile. Alphonsine Lemit (in 
the services at La Madeleine) in favor of one 
who had vowed to bestow upon her a mother's 
interest, and would have kept the vow if the 
Almighty had permitted her to realize the project 
of fixing her residence in Paris, as we had de- 
cided. Alas I it only remains for us now to honor 
her memory in oar prayers, and to endeavor to 
stifle the bitter feelings which all of us experience 
in thinking of the fate of that unhappy mother 
who, as the price of her noble and indefatigable 
devotion, died, and died even at the moment 
when she was counting the days and the hours 
that would bring her back to her beloved chil- 
dren, and recompense her for all her troubles and 
anxieties. Let us hope, my dear and good friend, 
that Heaven, in its just mercy, has reserved for 
her the reward of her good works, in the enjoy- 
ment of a happiness of which we cannot measure 
the extent ; and in truth it is not she, but our- 
selves, who are the most to be pitied. 

I am waiting for the arrival at Hamburg of 
her dear mortal remains, in onler to go there and 
meet them ; I shall then accompany them to their 
last resting place, in the Convent of Maria Jhal, 
near Dresden, where her sister is a nun, and 
where, in consequence, the holy prayers of those 
who loved her most will not be wanting. I am 
having a small chapel built there, with two tombs, 
and, after satisfying this wish of my heart, I re- 
turn to my family. 

I shall meet you, no doubt, in the spring, but 
will not promise you that the pleasure of seeing 
jrou will be exempt from all sadness. It will be 
impossible for me to separate your presence from 
the remembrance of my dear Henriette ; the idea 
of beins able to talk of the angel whom I have 
lost with those who feel as you do, has, however, 
its consolation. Besides, it will be delightful to 
renew the friendship of Mile. Alphonsine and my 
dear Marie, by bringing them together again for 
% short time. 



Diary Abroad.— Ho. 14. 

Bbkuh, Ftb. 0— RuBiHSTXiM again 1 Last evening in 
the concert hall of the theatre he gave his second con- 
cert with the following programme: 

PxaT I. 

1. Third CSoncarto for piano-forte with Oreheitra, bv 

Babinsteia. 

2. Aria flron Euryanth*, by Traulda Valtrioi. 
8. Finn aad Sectood Pnriad«», by Rublnatelii. 
4. Bongs rang br FimuMn Valeria!. 

&. Noetoint and Caprice, both by Rablnstein. 

PAav n. 
6. Saoond Symphony In B flat, by Rablnstein. 

What to record of my Impression I do not koow. It 
seemed to me during the whole evening that I was car- 
ried back sixty years to one of Bkethovem*s annual 



concerts in Vienna. The " pianism,** to nee a word of 
New York coinage, I believe, was of that Immensely 
powerful, pasaionate character, which desplRing all the 
mere flnenesaes and niceties of the schools and salons, 
exerts its perfect command of the imtmment, only for 
the purpose of sxpresRlng feellngf and musical Ideas. 
Ah with Joachim and his violin, so Rubinstein has no 
mors difficulties to conquer. One of our musicians of 
some note here found this, that and the other fault with 
Rubinstein's playing. It came to tlie ears of one of the 
oldest and most distinguished professors. ** Tell him." 
said he, ** he may think himself happy when he begins 
toplsyllkehim!" 

As to the first part of the concert all agree. The 
greatness of Rubinstein's playing, the originality and 
depth of his musical thoughts, and the extreme skill 
with which upon the piano, he etpresse^ them, admit 
of no dispute. For the first time in my life have I heard 
a pianist play his own compoeitlons, withont wishing be 
would leave this finger tmsb and give sometliing from 
Chopin, Mbvdelssohk, or older composers. Because 
I ipeak of the immense power of his playing, do not 
Imagine that he cannot be delicate^the softest zephyrs 
breathe after the terrific thunderstorm— I am geuerally 
more Impressed with the little beauties than with the 
ginnt sublimity of Niagara. 

As to the Symphony, It Is hard to speak of It, after 
once hearing. There are those, and indeed of the first 
class, which are as well understood on the first hearing 
as on the hundredth; there are those which are beneath 
all rank, which are never nnderstood. It is equally Im- 
possible to see the bQttom of Lake Superior and of Lake 
Erie— the former is deep, the latter muddy. My com- 
panion was exceedingly pleased— he felt 1: to be entirely 
original — and indeed its ]x>wer and originality seemed to 
be its grand characteristics. I agree with him In a 
great measure; he was perhaps most pleased with the 
Andante ; I thought the most striking and original move- 
ment to be the Scherza Rxllstab's article upon the 
first concert contains much with which I mtul sympa- 
thize. It does seem as if Joachim was pursuing 
the wiser course in devoting himself to a most thorough 
study of the Orehestra, and gaining a wide experience 
in the art of expressing his ideas before coming before 
the public as composer on so grand a scale. At 
times I thought It not difficult to see, that Rubinstein 
had not fully succeeded in making his idea clear, while 
the grandeur of the thought was evident. Beethoven at 
his age was ngain going through a th<m>ugh course of 
harmony snd counterpoint with Albrbcrtsbebobr, 
and was three years older before he produced an orches- 
tral work in public. 

I have heard this winter many orchestral works of 
young, or at least not much known, composen; but 
nothing has approached In Importance what was last 
night produced in the theatre ball. If he should not 
split upon the rock on which so many have been lost— a 
want of thorough, severe study In the grammar and 
rhetoric, so to speak, of musio— in the technicalities o( 
the Art, why may we not expect great things of him? 
I never think of him but as a young Beethoven— can 
there be a higher compliment 9 

Feb. 11 —One thing occurs to me, worthy of a plaoe 
In my jottings. In connection with Rttbinstein*s concert. 
And that is the conduct of the audiencs. A large pro- 
portion of those present came with free tickets, and 
showed their appreciation(!} of the concert giver by 
talking, langhing, going out before the close, and all that 
sort of thing. In a manner I had not dreamed of here. 
I had to leave the main floor and seek a place in the 
gallery, to hear at all. The wont behaved audience, by 
all odds, at the performance of good music, which I ever 
saw was that— mostly young women— which last winter 
and winter before I used to see (and bear) at the Phil- 
harmonic rehearsals in New York. But these were 
only reliearsals. Rubinstein's audience bore the palm at 
regular concerts. 

Ah, how the Germans love and appreciate music I 



Vert Classical." — A recent number of the 
Musical Gazette has the following clever jeu 
d* esprit : 

Not long since, as a gentleman who is well 
known in this city as a thorough musician and an 
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accompIiBhed artist, was contemplating from his 
parlor window the antics of a monkey, belonging 
to an organ grinder in the street, who was tor- 
turing his organ and our friend with a vindictive 
pertinacity, of which only organ grinders are ca- 
pable, he — the tortured friend and musician — was 
surprised at the appearance of a dashing equi- 
f»age threading the humble street in which he re- 
sided. So seldom was anything vehicular of 
more recherche and pretentious quality than the 
butcher's, baker's, or milkman's cart, seen in the 
street, that the a|[>pearance of the equipajre 
caused much commotion among the simple-minded 
inhabitants, and completely eclipsed the organ 
grinder and his monkey, who indignantly retired ; 
the latter Uking its revenge in making hideons 
faces at the footman, who formed a portion of the 
new arrival. Our musical friend observed that 
the approaching establishment consisted of two 
spanking bay horses, arrayed in resplendent sil- 
ver-plated harness; a fiisbionable and costly car- 
riage; a sumptoously dreesed and beautiful lady, 
half reclining on the cushions ; a burly coach- 
man on the box, and two footmen behind, adorned 
with dashing livery. Where, soliloquised our 
musical friend, where can this beautiful cn>ature 
be going ? He was answered by the carriage 
stopping before his own door; and before be 
could overcome the astonishment consequent 
thereupon, his servant-giri brought him a card, 
on which was inscribed the name of one of the 
richest ladies in New York. The lady sought 
him most unequivocally ; and with mingled feel- 
ings of surprise and vanity, he awaited ber ap- 
proach, in his modest little parlor. She soon 
came. She hoped she had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing Mr. Symphony: she had. She was 
glad ot it. She was going to mve a classical 
musical soiree, on a scale of magnificence hitherto 
unprecedented, and utterly regardless of expense. 
It was to be itrictly elasstcaL; and of course a 
strictly classical musical soir^ could not well be 

S'ven without the aid of Mr. Symphony and his 
lod. Would "ULt. Symphony and his band as- 
sist? The price was of no consequence; the 
utmost dassicalness, at whatever cost, was to be 
secured. Mr. Symphony was charmed— equally 
with the ffood taste and the liberality of the lady ; 
he woula be happpr— exceedingly happy to con- 
tribute his feeble aid, and he would also insure the 
attendance of his band. But when was the soiree 
to take place ? Oh I it would take place very soon. 
But would Mr. Symphony be so kind as to call at 
the lady's residence, on the following Thursday, 
for the purpose of saving his valuable opinion as to 
the arrangement of the room so as to secure the 
best musical effects, etc. ? Mr. Symphony would 
be happy to call. The lady retired ; the carriage 
rolled away, and Mr. Symphony began to indulge 
in a brighter dream for musical Art in America. 
That loveljr creature, so enthusiastic for the classi- 
cal in music, and so regardless of expense, would 
certainly give Art an impetus, etc. Mr. Symphony 
permitted himself to cherish the wildest hopes, 
and ordered a barrel of lager-bier. Mr. Sym- 
phony was impatient for the arrival of Thursday. 
He said to himself that it would never come ; but 
it did come, nevertheless, and with it came the 
carriage, coachman, and footman, and a note from 
the lady, informing Mr. Symphony that the car- 
riage had been sent for him. What an honor I 
How considerate I Mr. Symphony entered the 
carriage, and soon arrived at the stupendous man* 
sion of his fair patroness, in Fif^h Avenue. He 
was ushered into an imposing and gorgeously fur- 
nished suit of rooms. The lady soon entered, as 
handsome and classical as ever, and seemingly as 
regardless of expense. She greeted Mr. Sym- 
phony cordially. She conducted him here; she 
conducted him there. How will this do? how 
will that do z Remember, Mr. Symphony, every 
thing is to be of the most classical order. O yes 1 
Mr. Symphony keeps that constantly in mind, 
and ventures a compliment on the lady's taste. 
He then mentioned various compositions of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and others, which he thinks 
it would be well to introduce; not the entire 
works, tkat would perhaps be to tiresome for such 
an occasion ; but the most effective and best appre- 
ciated movements of them. Yes, certainly, that 



would be very nice. But the lady wished Mr. 
Symphony •< to open the whole affair," and to 
commence the performances with something very 
datsical. She nad made a selection for him : the 
opening chorus of Ernani, Next, she would have 
mayed the sextet from Lucia; next, Jullien's 
Firemen's Quadrille ; next — but here, to the as- 
tonishment of the lady, Mr. Symphony executed 
a fugue across the parior, through the hall, out at 
the door, and down the avenue; and she has 
never been able to set eyes on him since. 



From WASHIiraTON. D. O. 
March 20. — For about a week past our city has 
been a wind-instrument, whose only music how- 
ever has been a prevalent pneumonic coughing. 
Whether it is the President's vetoes, or the SouM 
correspondence, or the Czar's death that have 
been sowing the wind, we have certainly been 
reaping the whirl wind. Under such circumstances, 
though I bad heard some good music, and had 
read the Journal, it was impossible to have writ- 
ten a good-natured letter, as I wanted to, — even if 
there had been a possibility of getting it to the 
post office without being blown away. 

Since I last wrote we have had two or three 
pretty fair concerts here,— the best of which was 
Paul Jullien's; whose violin reminds you of that 
famous one whose maker caught in it the spirit 
of his dying mother, and which ever after gave 
forth a tone as of an imprisoned soul. But 
the latest thing is something which for originally, 
individuality, and all that sort of thing, beats even 
your own city of Isms and Eccentricities. This 
is no other than a Soiree of Robbbt Hbllbk's, 
held at Carusi's Saloon last week. Part 1 ; Piano- 
forte music. Part 2; three grand experiments 
necromantic! Heller's a genius. He saw what 
Washington wanted; he gave the supply, it 
brought him money and reputation. 

The concert was opened with the Sonata Pa- 
ikttique, I was agreeably surprised. Of all Bbbt- 
bovbn's music this was the last I should have as- 
sociated with Heller. I bad many Boston memo- 
ries of Heller : of how at our afternoon concerts 
he used to come forih, sit down quickly and In 
nine cases out of ten play that little tchtrzo of 
MBNDBLSsoHN'a youth— uotll once some of us 
raised a hiss, which attracted a gaze from the 
crowd similar to little Oliver when he asked for 
** more." It was clear Heller was not aware of 
(he importance of our Wednesday afternoons. 
And then at the subscriptions he played concertos 
faithfully. 

His finffers are manifestly In better plight now. 
And the Sonata was charming. The second part 
of the first movement. Allegro molto e con brio, 
was given to a wonder. But I trembled for the 
second. I had heard Dbbsbl play it, and sup- 
posed I should never hear it again. But Heller 
had studied it thoroughly, and the fascinating 
Adagio did not suffer. The other good music be 
bad, consisted of the following Liedtr ehne Wortt : 
No. 1, first book ; No. 6, third book ; No. 6, fifth 
book. Rather ambitious certainly, but still such 
a treat to hear at all. that I had not the heart to 
criticize. Thalbbbo*s Sonnambula Fantasia, and 
some selections from his own (Heller's) works at- 
tracted more applause than the others. 

Heller is certainly a remarkable performer, 
chiefly so from his marvellous intrepidity, cool- 
ness. The most rapid prtstidigitation (a phrase I 
remember you used to apply to him as apropos of 
his profession) does not seem to excite anything 
more than his knuckles. I rather suspect it was 
the lack of a better piano that made his perform- 
ance of pieces that have so often penetrated me 



through and through, only Mist my admiration of 
his skill. 

But of Heller's " Drum of the Spirits," *< Mar- 
vellous Orange Tree," *• Second-Sight Mystery," 
I have no words to express my admiration. The 
Second- Sight produces the greatest excitement 
here, and convinces many that Robert Heller is 
certainly a near friend of Robert le Diable. 

I was better pleased with the first Song without 
Words, as I heard it two evenings afterward at Mr. 
L.'s, than as Heller performed it. Before the quar- 
tet assembled, it was performed on the piano and 
violoncello. I wish those beautiful arrangements 
of Czbbny's were more common. We also had 
on this occasion Mendelssohn's first and second 
Quartets. The first of these I have heard several 
times now. It has always struck me as more con- 
strained than Mendelssohn's usual style; somewhat 
as the first Symphony of Beethoven has, as being not 
exactly individual and natural. We had, as a con- 
clusion, the Eroiea^ which I listened to in the 
light of Waonbb's analysis; which, however, like 
every other analysis I ever read of Beethoven's 
music, did me no good, and was soon forgotten. 
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LzoHoair, Fzs. IS.— I promised to tell you some- 
thing about what 1 bad seen, or rather heard, in the 
muticil way since I have been wandering in that land 
known, par exceUtna, at ** the Land of Song." From 
my experience it appears rather a misnomer. Almost 
as much to as the hackneyed epithet of "sonny clime}" 
which the alternate atorma of aoow and rain, which have 
attended oar Italian pilgrimage in search of aunahine, 
have moat woftilly belied. 

In Venice, where we stopped some weeka, we heard a 
sufficient quanHtjf of Opera, to be aOre^-^Mit it was 
Verdi— Vbrdi ! The Venetiane veiy naturally like to 
bear Idut /VmmH, even when performed, ae we heard 
it, by a tenor, who ahoated throagh* hia nose in an exaa- 
perating manner— a basao, who reminded me of the 
man in the Piewick Papera that was requested to " send 
a boy home, to aee if he had not left hie voice under hia 
|h11ow ;" and a prima donna, who probably aang very well 
indeed ten years ago. National partiality and memory 
of the past may eicnse the weakness which aobmtta to 
be amused three times a week by a most doleful aeries 
of alternate inandible aoloa and deafening choruaea j but 
no tenable reaeon conid, 1 opine, be alleged for the en- 
thoaiaam with which a certain production, calling itself 
an opera and denominated VBbrw (the Jew) was re- 
eeived. Perhaps the aapeet of the beautifUl Teatro la 
Fenlce put the audience into good humor. Certainly, 
without, exception it ia the moat beautifiil theatre I have 
eeen. The Bertin Opera Houae may be equal to it, but 
not superior. There sre no dark reds, no deep greens, 
giving to a place of amnsement the aspect of a misap- 
plied cathedral. All la light, graceful, airy. The l>oxee 
are closed at the sides, which adda to the completeness 
of the aspect of the bouse, though it destroya the indi- 
viduality of the groups in the boxea, only leaving vialble 
the fair, flower- crowned heade, and graceful ahoulders I 
of the beaotifiil Venetian women. Beautiful they are, 
not with the airy grace of our lovely countrywomen ; 
but with a certain heavy, monumental grandeur, that is 
quite aa fascinating in its way. 

They would be more agreeable neighbors at the Opera, 
however, if tbey came there to listen instead of to talk, 
which appears to be their sole object in coming. Then 
there are thoee inaupportable white-coated Austrian 
officera, who go lounging about, talking iu German, and, 
with the proverbial insolence of conquerors, utterly dis- 
regarding the bnah! hash! which precedes the prima 
donna's grand effort, coolly continuing their audible ob- 
servations on the ladies in tiie lower row, during the 
last dying speech and coniession of the nnlucky tenor— 
who sings away ia the agonies of death, aa ia the woa- 
drooa faahion of that claas of humanity- without in the 
least attracting their high and mighty attention, fiat I 
am fbfgeting VEhroa, 

This opera is the prodactioB of aa indiridoal denomi- 
Bated Signer GiussrPB AppoLix>iri, who appears to have 
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devoted hit life to a diligent ttody of the workt of that 
wonderful geniuv— Moniiear Verdi. Certainly Verdi ia 
a very great man ; he has founded a echool— the clap- 
trap ichool of music ! There ia a great deal of talk 
about " the Age " just now. Some call it the age of 
Iron ; tome, the age of Paper ; aome, the age of Bronte. 
Were I to give it a name, I should call it the " Age of 
Noise." Noise, noise, everywhere— from the heights of 
Sevastopol, to the boards of La Fentce. The highest 
praise that can be bestowed upon the eradit scholar of 
a public school is the magniloquent pfopbecy — ** That's 
a tine boy ! one of these days he will makt a noi$e in 
the world !" But nowhere have the disastrous in- 
fluences of this alUpervading feature of the present 
ige been more apparent than in its effect upon that 
icience, which is called, ** the Science of Sounds," but 
which bids fair ere long to become " the Art of Noise." 

The story of Signor Appolloni's opera is taken from 
Bulwer's novel, " Leila ; or the Siege of Grenada." 
The argument is briefly this : 

Issachar is a Jew; has a daughter named Leila, in 
love with Adel Muza, a general in the army of Doabdil 
«f{ Chico, king of the Moon. Said Issachar betrays the 
Moorish king to Ferdinand of Arragon, and leaves his 
daughter in the Spanish eaitfp as i (rfedge of his fidelity. 
Leila becomes a convert to Christianity, and Issachar, 
happening, by one of those inconvenient chances com- 
mon to operas, to be prowling about the Christian tents 
just as she is about being baptised, rushes in, and in the 
midat of an uproar perfectly indescribable, considerately 
stabs her to the heart— thus patting an end to her suf- 
ferings and those of the audience together. Of course 
the Odalisques, composing the harem of Boabdil el 
Chico, divert that monarch by dances. An Opera is 
nothing now-a-days without an interpolated ballet) 
which being generally performed by a set of incapables, 
who dare not appear in the regular ballet for fear of 
being hissed off the stage, is particularly agreeable and 
esthetic in the highest degree. Of course Adel Muxa 
sings a serenade behind the acenea. The part of the 
said Adel Muaa was performed by Signor NiORiici, the 
only individual on the stage whose voice was audible, 
except at intervals. How hosrse he must have been 
after the opera was over, I shudder to think ! Of course 
Issachar curses his daughter upon diacovering her affec- 
tion for the Mooriah general. It is the regular thing. 
Basao fathera always curse their daughters } it shows off 
the low notes. Of course Leila sings a bravura aong 
after she has been mortally wounded. Of courae there 
if a mysterious chorus of conspirators under ground. 
One could'nt be let off from that j it made too great a 
hit in Emani. For the aame reason it waa imperatively 
necessary that the troops of the king of Arragon should 
march upon the stage, accompanied by a craahing, clash- 
ing, thundering military band, at the entrance of which 
I beard an unfortunate Frenchman behind me exclaim, 
" Mon DUUf quel tapagt /" O dear, it makes my bead 
ache to think of it ! Of course the orchestra drowned 
the singers upon every possible occasion. Of course 
the basso was inaudible— the prima donna spasmodic. 
Poor Barbixri-Niwi ! how she straggled, and screamed, 
and threw up those ridiculous srms of hers in vain 
attempts to appear young and gracefhl 1 Of course every 
act closed in inexpreasible noise and confusion. 

Ahl the blessing of coming oat into quiet moonlit 
Venice, and listening to the plash of the oars of the 
soft-rocking gondolasi after all that noise and glare ! O, 
beaatiful are those moonlight nights in Venice, and 
sweet is the sound of the Vesper chimes across the sea; 
— ^Mit never seems the white moonlight so soft and pare, 
and never ia the sound of the Vesper bell so sadly sweet, 
as when the head is ringing, and the eyes swimming with 
the uproar and confusion of a modem opera I 

There ia one branch of masic cultivated in Italy, 
which is sadly neglected everywhere elae where I have 
ever been*— that of chiming bells. O how soft, how 
clear, how rich, how beautiftil they are ! especially in 
Venice, where they sound amid that ghostly silence, 
across the sleeping sea. In Genoa ihey are beantifolly 
clear; in Pisa wonderfully wild and deep; in Milan, soft 
and melancholy ; but nowhere are they so lovely as in 
that etrange, sea-girt city of silence, where they seem to 
sing an everlasting requiem for splendors dead, and for 

* Hu our fkir eorrespondsnt nsvar been In Bagland T 



power and glory forever passed away ! Listening one 
night to their wild music, I fancied I could trace the 
notes which suggested to BxxTBovxir that wondroas 
strain with which his last and greatest Symphony opens. 
Indeed that whole Symphony is ftill of the sound of 
bells. And so I have wandered home again, like a stray 
sheep, from Verdi and his clattering crew to Beethoven. 
Poor Beethoven ! how he would grieve could he hear 
the so-called masic, which is now rife in Vienna, within 
hearing of the spot where his ashes rest 

that miserable Don Oiovamti at Vienna ! How it 
UfOM murdered ! How the audience talked ind chat- 
tered ; how the orchestra— one trumpet excepted— went 
one way, and the singers another; while the trumpet 
aforesaid squeaked and howled entirely independent of 
both! How Strauss, ir. played Mkvdblssohiv's 
Scherzo from the *' Midsummer Night*s Dream," to an 
accompaniment of talking, drinking, clattering of glasses 
and rattling of spoons, which would have driven the 
least musical frequenter of Liebig's raving mad ! J. went 
off in a perfectly incoherent rage. I didn't mind it — it 
oqlymademe laugh— until the Scherzo came; then I 
grew desperately angry certainly. Poor Beethoven ! it 
is well he sleeps. No sound can awake him now. 
Better so. 

1 am afraid the Viennese are hopeless. Verdi is 
better than Strauss, at all eventa. However, the mili- 
tary music in Austria is irreproachable. The most 
beautiful brass bands 1 ever heard, I heard in Prague, 
Venice and Milan. The band which osed to play on 
Thursdays in the Piaza San Marco, belonged to a Hun- 
garian regiment, and played Mazurkas and Chardaschis 
in the most exquisite style. The music of the Hon- 
garisn dances is of the most enlivening character. Far 
diflerent from the Russian music, in which there is al- 
ways a hidden wail — however quick the movement may 
be. It is an oft repeated remark that the moaic of 
slaves is always sad. 

I fear I am transcending yoor pstience— so about an 
opera which 1 heard in the Carlo Felice, at Genoa, an< 
other time. I remain, truly yonrs. 






The Courier dee Etate Vhie^ (which, by the way, is 
one of the most agreeable joamala in the coantry,) 
has been pablishing some very pleasant feuiUeUme on 
" Contemporary Celebrities," by M. Eugene de Mir- 
evoiz. From a very entertaining paper on Sckibb, 
we extract this amusing sketch of the way in which 
the modem opera marries its ** perfect mnsic" nnto 
** noble words." It would be wrong, says Mire- 
Toix, to suppose that music and poetry, these har- 
monious sisters, lire on good terms with each other. 
Music rules poetry with a rod of iron, she maltreats 
her, clips her wings, cuts and slashes her, like a very 
Cinderella, till the poor thing has to run away and 
give place to vile prose, who puts on the spoils of the 
fugitive, and marches about like one of Macbeth*! 
witches in the robe of a Muse. 

Your great musician wants no poet, but rather a 
prose writer with a ** Rhyming dictionary" under his 
arm, who will dock off his rerses or spin them out 
at the maeetro'e sovereign will and pleasure. By 
working with Chembini, Meyerbeer, Boildieu, Ros- 
sini, Herold, Anber, and Carafa, Scribe has earned a 
round million of money : but that is really poor pay 
for the tortures to which those gentlemen have put 
him. 

He used to say of Meyerbeer : " Confound him, 
he treats me like a she* ass 1 " 

His hair has grown grey at this work, for he gen- 
erally has to destroy on one day all that he had done 
the day before, and so on to the end of the chapter. 
" Here," Meyerbeer would say to him, turning down 
a leaf of the libretto, " here, we must have a ballad 1" 

" Very well 1 ** answers Scribe. ** In what mean- 
sure?" 

" I should like octosyllabic yerses, of four lines in 
a verse." 

Scribe goes to work, writes the ballad and sends it 
to the MaeatrOf who sends it back with a note : 



** These four-lined verses are absurd, I want ten 
syllables to a line, to suit my music" 

It was a long piece of business they were upon, 
and as Scribe was a maker of metre, he must submit 
He works over the ballad once, twice, twenty tisies, 
consumes a whole week at the work, and when he 
hands it to Meyerbeer is gratified at seeing it torn to 
pieces. 

" What the devil is this 1 What made you ima- 
gine we wanted a ballad here 1" 

"I! II vrhy ^ou imagined it I" 

'* Did I ? WeU then, toe have made a mistake I " 

Again, meeting Scribe on the boulevard, and ta- 
king his arm, Meyerbeer whispers mysteriously — 

**I had a splendid idea, last evening, for an 
opera ! " 

"YesI What waa itt" 

" I should like to have all the chief persons brought 
together in the fourth act, so as to have a Sepivor I** 

But that*s impossible I " cries Scribe. " The first 
three acts are already written. When yon want such 
a situation as that, yon must prepare die way for it 
from the beginning." 

** Oh ! of course ! It's a tremendous thing to write 
it all over I But my Sepiuor / I most have the Sqh 
tuort* 

** Well r wefl f 1 will arrsinge it," says Scribe, with 
a sigh. 

He gave six weeks to retouching the play. Meyer- 
beer took the libretto, kept it three years, and then 
handed it back to his fnend : ** On the whole, after 
reflecting upon the matter, I think cur septuor won*t 
do ! " I prefer a monologue 1 " 

For the third time the whole piece must be recast ! 
That day Scribe thought seriously of suicidei 

All the other composers have treated him in like 
manner. Auber cutting the sense of a strophe ekan 
in two, Boildieu inverting the rhymes, and putting 
prosody to the rack, H6t>ld dislodging the csBsnras, 
and Carafa recklessly swelling a hexameter into 
fourteen feet 

The friend who has kindly furnished us the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter from the sculptor, 
Crawford, and who ought to know, assures us that 
the Statue of Brbthovxv, intended for the Boston 
Music Hall, is an original work, and not a copy from 
the one in Bonn,(l) as lately stated in some of the 
papers. *' It was finished two months ago. A musi- 
cal * fSte * is to be held at Munich, in honor of the 
event of the Statue^s going to America. The Statue 
will be taken to the Odeon, placed upon a proper 
pedestal, and receive a certain inauguration by having 
some of Beethoven's finest works performed for the 
occasion. This has been already announced in the 
Augsburg Gcueltef and will create quite a sensation. 
The Statue will be sent, immediately after the cere- 
mony, to Bremen, and thns reach Boston in the 
summer." 

It is unnecessary to point out the absurdity of the 
idea, that a man of Mr. Crawford's fertility of ima- 
gination would set himself to work to make a copy 
of a modem German statue ; and the still greater 
absurdity of supposing that an artist would receive 
such a commission from any persoh or persons. Bfr. 
Crawford made four or five sketches for this statue 
before fixing upon one which satisfied him. They 
were very different one from the other, and none of 
them in tfie least resembling the Statue in Bonn. 

Our old friend Carl Beromavv walked into our 
sanctum yesterday, as fresh as life. He had come by 
lightning train from Chicago, sick enough of the 
West, and is engaged to conduct the last of the Phil- 
harmonic concerts for this season in New York, on 
the 21st instant, in place of Mr. Eispeld, who, we 
grieve to learn, is seriously ill. If Boston does not 
mean to yield its favorite conductor up to New York, 
Boston music-lovers must be stirring. Meanwhile 
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we congratalate the Philharmonic. ^Mr. William 

ScHULTZB sailed last week for Europe, to revisit 
his friends in Germany. He intends to retam to as 
in abont three months. 

English papers state that Sir Henrt R. Bishop, 
hnsband of Amva Bishop, and composer of all those 
fine glees and English operas, is now living in a state 
of indigence, at the advanced age of three-score ten 
and odd. This, if tnie, is jnstly made a matter of 
reproach to so musical a coaQtry. 

GusTAV Sattbr, whose piano-playing is just 
now all the talk, was born at Vienna in February, 
1831, and is tonsequenlly but twenty-four years 
old. His father is a distinguished physician there, 
and he too would have been trained to that pro- 
fession, but that his ruling passion. Music, battled 
hard against it, and with the aid of friends, pre- 
Yailed. He had a very early love of the music of 
Mozart and Beethoven, and studied hard, even 
trying his hand at the composition of Sonatas, 
ke. The last time that Liszt played in Vienna, 
in 1846, our young pianist was inspired to new 
exertions, and practised with an assiduity that 
nothing but a severe illness could suspend. After 
the Revolution in *4S, be visited France, England, 
Ireland, Belgium, and the principal cities of Ger- 
many, studying the compositions and the styles of 
playing of the renowned pianists. In Paris he 
made the acquaintance of Chopin, whose influ- 
ence strengthened him in the determination to 
study to express the poetry of music, rather than 
to perform mere feats of miraculous execution. 
In 1851 he began his public career by the pro- 
duction of a Man, Gradnale, and Oflertorium of 
his own composition, in the St. Charles Church in 
Vienna. Indeed he seems to have been extremely 
enterprising in early efforts at original composi- 
tion. His first concert as a pianist was given in 
Vienna, on the 16th of May, in the same year, 
with a programme entirely of his own works, 
including, 1. Overture to "Julius Cesar/' for 
orchestra { 2. Trio, for piano, violin and 'cello ; 
3. Fantasia on the Prophett; 4. Overture to 
Schiller's " Ode to Joy." This successful debut 
was followed by concerts in Gratz, Klagenfurt, 
Laibach (where the Philharmonic Society gave 
him the honorary diploma^, Trieste and Ve- 
nice. A second visit to Paris was cut short by 
the imprisonment of his father for participation in 
the revolution in Vienna. In the year 1 853-4 he 
composed a variety of works, both in classical 
and smaller forms, which were published in Vi- 
enna and met with a large sale. In the Summer 
he gave his farewell concert in Vienna, at which 
he played Beethoven's Sonata appoitionata^ Liszt's 
transcription of the " Tell " overture, and his own 
fantasia on the FreyiehiUXf and led Europe in 
September last for New York, where he has re- 
mained entirely quiet and unheralded, until his 
recent debat in the concert of the Philharmonic 
Society. 

guiijghf 8 j0tti[nal of ^mk. 

BOSTOK, AFBIL 7» 1866. 
Mr. Gnstav 8atter*s Concert 

The assembly at Chickering's on Monday eve- 
ning, though of the moet appreciative, was not so 
numerous as it should have been. This was in 
a measure owing, no doubt, to the freezing blast 
which swept through all our streets so violently 
all that day and night, and which even beleagured 
the concert room, rattling the windows and moan- 
ing round the house with a wild and crazy sort of 
music, that vied in noise with the noisiest passages 



of the Liszt fantasia within. Doubtless too, it had 
its exasperating efTcct on the nerves of the young 
artist, lashing him into a more f\irious fortissimo 
and a more lightning-like velocity toward the 
conclusion of several of his pieces, sufficiently 
exciting in themselves. But it was nevertheless 
a very delightful and successful cpncert The 
programme was remarkable, introducing the 
audience to more of the notable piano composi- 
tions, that were wholly new to them, than almost 
any concert that we can remember. It was indeed 
purely a piano-forte concert, no other instrument 
or voice intervening, except the strings in a smgle 
Trio. But with Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, for com- 
posers, with so accomplished a virtuoso for inter- 
preter, and so telling and tractable an instrument 
as that hist noble Grand of the Messrs. Chickering, 
to do his bidding, there was spiritually aikd ma- 
terially enough for a rare feast of Art 

Mr. Satter's playing satisfied us best that even- 
ing in the first two pieces. The first was in the 
EJ> Trio of Franz Schubert, which he played 
with the brothers Fries. This is the last of 
Schubert's two Trios, his hundredth work, written 
but soon before his early death, (Nov. 1828.) 
The other, in B|7, (which was intended to be 
given, and was so set down in the programme,) 
is supposed to have been written shortly before, 
and was posthumously brought to light That is 
graceful, tender, dreamy in its character; but 
this more fiery and impetuous. Especially so the 
first movement, which is full of short, decided 
rhythms, in full chords, giving fine scope for the 
strong and crisp stacccUo of Mr. Satter, who cer- 
tainly played it with the utmost neatness, clear- 
ness, and emphatic accent The Adagio, too, 
is a deep, solemn, march-like movement, full of 
marvellous surprises in modulation, and surcharged 
with that strange magnetism, (as indeed the Alle- 
gro also,) with which Schubert* s music seizes upon 
you almost as remarkably as Beethoven's. The 
Finale, in grandeur of sentiment, somewhat dis- 
appoints; it opens with a Haydn-like cheerful- 
ness, and runs out to great length, with a continual 
return by all possible processes of modulation of 
a very bright and pleasing theme, which sang 
as sweet as silver bells in the exquinte upper 
octaves of that piano. The whole composition, 
however, is extremely interesting, and abounds 
with every variety of image and expresnon, (save 
that it has scarcely any slow cantabile^) so that 
Mr. Satter's mastery in execution and interpre- 
tation was displayed to the highest advantage. 
Schumann says of the £|7 Trio, that it is more 
active, manly, and dramatic, while that in Bl> on 
the contrary is passive, feminine, and lyrical. 

But the moet perfect of all Mr. Satter's render- 
ings so far, was that of the little Minuet and Trio 
from Mozart's Symphony in £[>. It is compara- 
tively a simple thing ; but it required an artist to 
reproduce so faultlessly, so genially, the smooth, 
cool, limpid, even flow, and June-like atmosphere 
of that most Mozartean Allegretto. His playing, 
to say nothing of its exquisite mechanical per- 
fection, expressed all that was in the music. Not 
so entirely with the Beethoven Mnuetto, from the 
Sonata in E|7, (No. 8 of op. 29.) It seemed to us 
too &st, and not to contain all that we have whilom 
felt in connection with that music. We speak 
rather of the melodious Minuetto than of the 
Trio, with its smiting, flashing chords. The 
triplet of little pieces was completed rather hete- 



rogeneously by the Coronation March from the 
Prophete, a very brilliant and orchestrally 
crowded arrangement of Mr. Satter's own, which 
he made extremely effective. 

Then came the grand piece of the evening, 
the Sonata appassionata of Beethoven, in F 
minor, op. 57. Schindler, in his life of the 
composer, says : "• I asked him one day for a key 
to the two Sonatas, op. 57, and the one in D 
minor, op. 29, and he replied : read Shakspeare's 
* Tempest' " They certainly are alike in atmos- 
phere and feeling, and are such music as one 
could fitly hear while reading or remembering 
the ** Tempest" But the other is in a more gen- 
tle, graceful, feminine vein (we wish Mr. Satter 
woidd play it at his next Soiree); this, as its 
name denotes, is fiery, aind impassioned to the 
last degree, a most exciting piece to play, or 
listen to. We thought the first movement was 
superbly executed, and it is inunensely rapid, 
difficult and crowded. You feel all the lightnings 
and commotions of the elements in its wild and 
angry onsweep, and its fitful pauses ; and every 
little episode suggests the mingling of human 
tenderness with imaginations marvellous and 
awe-inspiring. The Andante, with its deep, 
wise, solemn theme, in manly, low chords, (Pros- 
pero, shall we fancy ?), and its naturally evdving 
variations, might, it seemed to us, have been 
made more impressive; we could not feel sure 
that feeling and conception quite kept pace with 
execution there ; and the wild, wind-like finale 
Presto was taken so extremely fiist, although with 
perfect evenness and exactness, that the outline 
was hard to seize ; besides that in strength, in 
vehemence, in loudness, it seemed also some- 
what overdone. We could not but feel too, on 
the other hand, that some of the finer passages 
were treated with a little ovemiceness of style, 
rather than the downright earnestness of Beet- 
hoven. But we shall not have many chances to 
hear such great tone-poems of Beethoven ren- 
dered with such power and such independence 
of their extreme mechanical difficulties. It is 
only that acquaintance with Beethoven makes 
one's ideal terribly exacting. We should be but 
too glad to hear Mr. Satter play this Sonata again 
and repeatedly. 

The next piece bore the following strange de- 
scription on the progranune. 

CameftaL SoenM mignonnea, on Ibar notaa SoHmuinf . 

1. Preamble ; 2. Piftrrot ; 8. ArlaqniB ; i. Talaa noble ; 
6. Soaebioa ; 6. Florestan ; 7. Coquette ; 8. BaiOiqQe ; 
0. Spblnzea; 10. Papillooa; 11. Lettrsa daaaantoa; 
12. Chiarlna; 18 Ohopin; 14. Batrella; 1£. Beeon- 
naliaanoe; 16. PanUUon et Columbine; 17. TalaeAUe- 
maade; 18. Pafanlni; 19. Atvq; 20. Promenade ; 
21. Pavae ; 22. ftlaiek dea ** Davldabtindlair ** contra lea 
Philiatinca. 

This mnst not be understood to be written lit- 
erally on four notes. It is a queer medley of 
little pieces, of various styles and personal allu* 
sons, which Schumann in some freak of his 
younger days strung upon the chance suggestion 
of the four letters composing the name or resi- 
dence of one of his lady friends. The letters 
are A, S, C, II ; the H in German standing for 
our B natural, and S or es for E fiat Of course 
few of the allusions and little of the point of the 
joke can be understood here and now, and it 
seems hardly a piece for the concert room. Yet 
in so much as can be traced it possesses a certain 
historical interest, and illustrates a significant 
period in the recent developments of German 
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As long ago as in 1837, in the Gazette MusiccUe 
o£ Paris, we designated Rorbrt Schumann as 
one of those individualities, who inscribe their 
names with a sharp burin on the pages of history ; 
as a man, whose works must draw upon them- 
selves the attention of contemporaries, not need- 
ing their consent to outlive them ; as an author, 
who by the deep stamp of his character, inde- 
pendently of the degree of sympathy that he 
might share, would certainly compel respect 
Then we could say this only with an anticipating 
look into a Future, which, now realizing our ex- 
pectations, has assigned him so decidedly promi- 
nent a place among living composers. We men- 
tion his high merit here only to intimate, that 
the man, who of present composers is unquestion- 
ably the one who most thinks mtMt'c, was inevita- 
bly called to exercise a great influence upon a 
female virtuoso gifled with a like propensity 
from birth. Since the relative equality of the 
two artists did not exclude a positive superiority 
of the husband to the wife, it necessarily followed 
that uninterrupted contact with an intellect so 
loffy and imposing, so confounded with her own 
ideal, and environed with her own visions, as 
Robert Schumann, stamped the indelible impress of 
his profile upon Clara's talent And in fitct 
Clara Wieck was very far from what Madame 
Schumann has become. 

The former lived in a stiU transparent atoioft- 
phere, cooled by the soft breezes of life's morn- 
ing ; if gentle flames arose here and there, they 
were like Bengal lights, the mere blush upon 
young virgin cheeks. The purity of her execution 
did not exclude a certain involuntary j^y of 



colors, which one might take for an unconscious 
coquetry. Roguish, careless humor was not strange 
to her. Her grace unfolded itself with an ob- 
viously indolent laissez-faire. One saw that the 
imagination of the young artist soared aloft, 
more from an inward and commanding impulse, 
than from self-conscious passion, or decided wilL 
Unstable and capricious, she followed her own 
inclinations through the fair and mazy path, 
looked with delight at every flower, at every star, 
if they but breathed the slightest fragrance or 
glimmered with the palest splendor. She knew 
how with the most lovely grace to fling a spangled 
corner of the silvery veil that floated about her, 
over every object, which she would see sparkle 
with new beauty. The rhythmical accent struck 
her, more than she determined it ; the movement 
of her play depended on the influence of the 
hour, the day, on sunshine and a tranquil mood. 
The melody did not remain always alike ; now it 
came out nebulous and pale like the fair features 
of a Walkyr on a grey cloud, and now it ad- 
vanced toward you bright and beaming as a gyp- 
sey child waving the tambourine. All this was 
involuntary, sudden, ravbhing, so that even ihe 
imperfections of the young nature, through this 
purposeless and naive way, through the evident 
want of all thought of before or after, through 
the magic spell of a peculiar charm, through the 
innocent unfolding of all her excellencies, 
through the truthful simplicity of this poetic en- 
thusiasm, which never dreamed that it was poetry, 
became almost more attractive than her more 
serious and solid attributes. 

For a number of years Madame Schumann 
has played only now and then in public. Fate 
has led her recently to make new concert tours, 
and to turn her special attention again to vir- 
tuosity. As Weimar was one of the first cities 
embraced in her plan, we had for several days, 
during which the noble guest tarried among us, 
an opportunity to measure the significant de- 
velopment which her talent has been gaining 
since that time. The lovely Muses' playmate 
has become a consecrated, fiuthfully devoted, 
severe priestess. To the moist, youthful lustre of 
her eyes, there has succeeded a fixed and anx- 
ious look. The flower crown, once so loosely 
woven in her hair, now scarcely hides the burn- 
ing scars, which the holy circlet has im- 
pressed so deeply on her brow. A mysterious 
light seems to stream from her fingers, when they 
make the strings resound. No more do those 
up-flickering waves of light encircle her, which 
made her hair thrill, and her heart beat quicker ; 
all the warmth is concentrated into a glow, whose 
focus is known only to the hierophants of Art; 
they only may approach, to feel the electric 



stream of divine fire, which without torch, with- 
out lustre, without flame burns all the more in- 
extinguishably. An unimpeachable perfection 
characterizes every tone of this soft, suff*ering 
Sibyl, who, breathing heaven's air, remains con- 
nected only by her tears with earth. 

Seldom again like her will a woman yield up 
her whole inward life to Art, only to feel and to 
enjoy in its domain. She has gradually attained 
to the subjective life of such masters as we 
find depicted in certain fantastical narratives, 
with whom the interests and importance of the 
whole globe are so completely merged in the sphere 
of Art, that to them the actual has become a dream, 
an unavoidable but painful interruption of their 
life, which in the eyes of the multitude appears a 
visionary life, but which they value as the only 
true reality. One eadly sees, how she only 
wakdb, so long as she hears music, or plays her- 
self; how as the last tones die away, her soul 
shuts up, like the flower cup, whose petals droop 
ere the last ray of the sun has vanished, and only 
opens itself to the new spiritual day, when she 
is borne up on the wings of harmony. For her 
exquisite sensitiveness a false tone were a catas- 
trophe, the &ilure of a passage a blighted incli- 
nation, a mistaken tempo a love unretumed, a 
wrongly conceived rhythm a despised deed of 
greatness, which in her excited inmost soul she 
must needs feel like so many wounds. 

When she mounts the tripod of the temple, the 
woman speaks to us no more ; she entertains us 
not as poetess about earthly passion, about the 
stormy strife of human destiny ; she convinces us 
not by the boldness of her appeals, still less does 
she court our sympathies. A devout, believing 
and submissive priestess of the Delphian god, 
with trembling fidelity she performs his worship. 
Tremulously careful not to miss an iota of the ora- 
cle to be announced, not to accent a syllable 
falsely, she chastens her own feeling, so as not to 
become a guilty and a treacherous interpreter. 
She renounces her own suggestions, that she may 
declare the oracle as an incorruptible mediator, 
as a faithful expounder. She will explain no ob- 
scure passage according to her own individual 
inclination. For her, in the holy books whose 
simple pages have been received as valid after a 
severe test of their genuineness, there is nothing 
great and nothing small, but all is holy and must 
be accepted with undoubting, pious reverence. 
And she is so dominated by devotion, that the 
more variable human element recedes almost 
entirely out of view before this objective inter- 
pretation of Art On the contrary, no one will 
excel her in the truthfulness with which she 
renders the masters that have become sacred to 
her through an intimate acquaintance. Among 



the moments of liyeljr admiration, for which we 
have to thank her, we mention one above all 
others, since in that we most distinctly recognized 
the transformation that had been wrought in her 
talent, from the time when Grillparzer saw in 
her hands the key, with which, however, her 
young fingers could not at that time open all the 
secret chambers of the casket For years we 
could hardly compel ourselves any more to listen 
to the F minor Sonata of Beethoven {Sonata 
AppoBiionata,) so much had mediocrity fatigued 
and vexed our ear by a cold, soul-less drawling 
of this work. But recently when it was per- 
formed by Clara Schumann, we experienced an 
inmost spiritual satisfoction, as when a painter 
finds again a sublime original, after having been 
long, long persecuted by fade and disfigured 
copies. For if anything can turn the sublime 
into the gaU of bitterness, it is the ridiculous imi- 
tations of it 

The conscientious minuteness of Madame 
Schumann's preparations for her public per- 
formances, has often been remarked. How she 
searches through the key-board, and tries every 
tone, the sound of which, although correct, does not 
perfectly yield the desired resonance and color- 
ing; how she takes care that her seat be not in 
the least too high or too low. How she not only 
like a knight, who manages his horse before the 
tourney, practices for long hours on the piano 
which she has to play, to get acquainted with all 
its fine points, its weaknesses and excellencies, 
but does this, where it is possible, upon the very 
spot where she is to play, that she may hearliow 
every chord, every arpeggio, every crescendo 
and diminuendo of the flood of tone will be 
affected by the acoustic conditions of the room. 
In this we can see only a necessity of her nature, 
a consequence of her whde mode of being, of 
her conception of her Art, her duty to her caUing 
and the difiiculty of her artistic life-purpose, 
which does not permit her to trust the personal in- 
spirations that depend upon the favor of the mo- 
ment and upon chance ftaoods, but rather con- 
vinces her that, to remain faithful to the dignity 
of Art, one must approach its every festival with 
the same earnestness, the same devotion. 

And so we found the whilom mostly melan- 
choly, but yet often cheerful, always fiMw*inating 
fidry changed to the conscientious servant of an 
altar, animated, as it seemed, more by divine awe 
than by divine intoxication. When Talma at 
Erfurt represented the greatest kings in their 
best moments, he saw before him a parterre of 
kings. In the same way for Clara Schumann it 
requires a public of the migesti«)sof Art, in onler 
that the secretly struggling fire of her soul may 
so seise upon all hearers, as it makes her own 
breast heave. But she will always be admired by 
all because she is in fact spotless, and has by pei^ 
severing carefulness, by energy of will and by 
ascetic devotion attained to a mastery, which 
stamps her in a certain manner as infallible. She 
is no pianist and concert-giver in the conunon 
sense of the word ; her talent seems to us like a 
penonification of the secular oratorio : a Peri 
yearning for her Paradise, in constant mystic con- 
templation of the Sublime, the Beautiful, the 
Ideal. 



People say: "It pleased," or: "It did not 
please. . As if there were nothing higher, than 
to please the people I"— A Schumann. 



IMory Abroad.— Vo. U. 

. BaHLnr, Ftb, IS.— ** Qenmui Bhetorio on the opera Is 
chiefly nsoMout ItsrstkNis sboat MozAKr*s Don Oi^ 
Mum.'* I thought of this ssntsnos last night | one 
which I out from some Mew York paper a year ago, and 
saved, because I was so amuMd at the abeurd fklslty of 
the statement, and utter Ignorance of all that Is German 
which the writer exhibited. I thought of It again last 
night, and felt that if the charge was tme, there would 
be good ground for It, for Aw Jmaa was given with all 
the splendor of the Boyal Opera here. Mot one of the 
•olo singers of last evening is of nnoomroon exoellenee 
—several of the parts I have seen better: I have leen a 
better Donna Anna, than Tuccbk; a better Joan than 
Salomov; a better Leporsllo than Krausb; Bosio was 
a better Zerlina than AeiiBS Burt. Yet never was t so 
wrought upon, never did I ftel the gradual progrsss of 
the drama, the stupendous olirosx of Its finale— the 
awftil efl^t of the contrasts so often occurring, the im- 
mense, unrivalled, unapproachable variety and richness 
of exprossion in the orobestral oolorlog, fVom the open- 
ing blast of the overtura to the final chords— as kst 
evening. 

Mor did I ever feel more decidedly how much l>etter It 
is to attend tte prodnotioo of an Opera— than the pro- 
duction of one or two singers. There Is a vast deal In 
the potting of a work upon the stag»— In the soeneiy, 
the chorus, all the little accessories, to say nothing of an 
orobestra properly balanced, trained and conducted. So 
last night I was thoroughly interested In Aw Jutm as a 
play. For the first time, I think, have I felt really 
the dramatic force of Da Poktb*s text The opening 
solo of Leponllo eaoM to me as something mora than a 
comic description of his own troublss and aspirations— It 
givss a key to the chsraoter of his master, which Is folly 
explained in his ** Catalogue Song." It prepared me for 
the entrance of Don Juan and Anna. At last the liber- 
tine has met a nbnff— evidently his first; for once he is 
nnsuccessM. From this moment his downfall datss. 
Adding murder to bis attempt upon Anna, casts the 
die. This I felt last night; and now, as I rsad over On- 
LiBicHBFr*s view of this opsniog scene, I am by no 
means satisfied with It 

Through the whole phiy 1 followed Anna's Influenos 
upon the fate of Don Juan, feeling that the result was 
Inevitable. But I am more than ever unwilling to admit 
HoFFMAiiii*s idea that Anna may too have been a vic- 
tim of the Don. When vengeance had at length over- 
taken him, I wanted, strangely enough to be sure, that 
dosing scene, which Is now never played, and the exlst» 
ence of which Is forgotten, in which the other characters 
appear, and all ends happily. 

Curious, that as I left the house I met an American 
gentleman, whose text-book was preparsd by Da Ponte, 
In Mew York, In m-( ?) fbr the performance of the 
work by the Oaroia troupe. Unluckily the title page 
was gone, but Da Ponte's prsfacii is there. Maria 
Garcia, afterwards If AuaaAai, was the Zerlina. That 
of course was the fint performance of Am Jmm on our 
side of the AtUntio. Will It ever be given there with 
the scenic and orchestral efibcts of kst night? That 
ball scene for in«tanoe-4hrse bands, thrse halls, thrse 
kinds of dances at once I 

Mdr€h 16.— That unfortunate lover of music, Aglndos, 
who for his sins has been banished to Paris this winter, 
has at lengtli been pitied by the Fates, and allowed to 
hear a Symphony by the Oonservatoirs. Long absti- 
nsnos having made him hungry to raging, I fear that he 
has surfeited and that his wits are slightly disordered. 
Thus he writes to my fHend Pegan. 

Paris, Ifaroh IS. 

My dear Pegan ^— I have Just come down. 

** Come down, from where, pray ?'* 

Why, fh>m the upper regions, not like Icarus nor 
Vulcan, but in a respectable manner, gently, soberly; 
and I now find myself upon terra firms. The thing was 
after this wise, viz:— I went yesterday to a concert of 
the Conservatoire. I had moved heaven and earth to 
get a ticket— and succeeded I This ssme Conservatoira 
had been haunting me all winter. Everybody said **you 
must hear this orchestra before you can be entitled to 
speak.** 1 was becoming desperate— when finally a 
fViend brought me a ticket 1 turned over my table, 
broke a chair, and nearly broke my neck^ besides (not 



doing) other antics— which wen down ou the bill but 
omitted by particular rsqusst on the reception of said 
ticket. 

The concert was advertised for two o'cloek, P. M.,— 
"fbior kemtu j»rseisa'*— I came very user going at 
twelve for fear of being late,— I did p r sssnt myself at 
one and a half.— Excellent oOoer at the door— good soul 
— ^mly tore oflT a oomer of my ticket, and didn*t say It 
was fl Jss t hat some one had played a cruel trick upon 
me— no; he let me pass and then I wanted to mAe him 
a speech on the spot as an acknowledgment of my grati- 
tude; but I could not get beyond ** Mounsheerr' to ssve 
mylllb. Good people showed me my seat^andl took 
possessioo of it with the composure of the oldest sub- 
scriber. I had time to look about me before the musi- 
cians came \n—Onmd» SalU da Concsres— that's what 
the programme calls the concert room. I should call it 
a **sell,*' not a AsSs. It reminds me of the theatre at 
Qottingen— or that of any such little provincial town. 
It Is elliptical in shape; has thrse gslleilss, besMM the 
parterre, and accommodates about HOC permns. Eveiy 
nook and comer Is occupied, and there Is a huge num- 
ber of ** standees.** I never saw a place more com- 
pletely crammed. The audience was evidemly com- 
posed of people who had music In their souls. You felt 
this when a gentle murmur, a sympathetic pulsation, '* a 
shivering along the artertos,** foUowed soaM touching 
paMSge. 

The leader of the orohestra, M. Qirard, a great, stout 
man, rapped ibr silence, and not a sound was heard. 
The fint piece upon the programme was ** Bgm pkmU m 
8oi aiM«Mr, d§ Mozart,*' an old acquaintance of ours, 
bringing you and the Veda vividly to mind. How they 
phiyed Itl The tean gushed Into my eyes— I wanted to 
cry like a ohiM. Music has seldom aflbcted me so. 
You could almost hear the audience sob; the musicians 
themselves exchanged ghinces ftill of fbsKng, ftiU of 
meaning at their own exquisite rendering and Inlerprata- 
tk>n of some of the passagss. The Scherso was " Msicd;*' 
— (sncorsd, as we say in America) as it always is and 
deserves to be. I never heard anything more delioious 
In my life. You remember the Introduction to this Sym- 
phony? It rsmmds me of the Instrumentation in the 
** Magic Flute.** This piece accomplished, the musi- 
cians talked together about it; the audience talked about 
It; and everybody fblt himself a better man. I could 
have gone houM and had sooiethlng to think of all my 

li/b. 

The second piece was an Aria ftom Hatdr*s ** Crea- 
tion,*' beautifully sung by M. Lbvassxqr. 

Third, Music to ** Egmont,** by BxBraovair, the con- 
necting text read by M. Ouichard, the vocal pieces 
sung by Mme. Miolah-Cavalro; both accomplishing 
their parts as well as they oould have been done. It 
would be vain to attempt to convey to your mind an 
adequate conceptkm of the perfbot manner In which the 
orchestra rendered this sublime composition of Beetho- 
ven. I never understood nor fiiH Its power before. If I 
could give my impression of *• Hamlet** In a letter, or 
describe Mt Blanc, I might hope ibr success with '* Eg- 
mont **— but as it is, I pass it over as too grsat a sul^eet 
for my pen. I can only say that the orohestra played it 
almost as if inspirsd. 

Fourth, Quartst by Crirubirl I oonld very well 
have dispensed with It, but I suppose it was performed 
because there must be at least one piece by a French- 
no, by a oomposer chitmed by the French. 

Fifth and lastly. Overture to ** Oberan.** What an 
appropriate moroeau to close with I The close of this 
overture is so particularly fine as to form a finale worthy 
of so grsat a concert It was played with a perfectkm, 
too, exceeding if possible that of those which had gone 
before It, and sent us home, all well satisfied with our- 
selves, with tbe world, and with everything we had 
heard. It was at this concert that I bsgao my ascent- 
do you wonder that It took me twenty-fbur houn to re- 
turn to sublunsry things? 

Now you will ask if the orehestn of the Conservatoire 
Is better than our Royal ftrlends In Berlin? I reply, 
impossible to play better; they play as well, and In fkot 
it seemed to me that the Berlin orchestra had been 
transported in a body to Paris, and that I was listening 
to my old friends, not to new acquaintances. A musl^ 
cian might detect a diflbrence. I am inclined myself to 
the opinion that a Qerman orchestra, under a German 
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iMder, and la tlM hetrt of Germany itMlf, oould better 
ioterpret Beethoven and Mosait then foreiguen. Stilt 
the orchestra here played ** Egmont" in a manner be- 
yond all oriticifm. I should Miy the Conservntoire It 
equal to any in the world, and if not namber one, it it 
not number two. 

.This is the second concert I have attended. At 
the first they played the 'Heroic Symphony' of Ikelhoveo. 
There were some mistakes committed In the Sclieno, 
evidently an accident of rare occurrence, as it created 
an immense sensation; otherwise the performances 
were, like those of yesterday, worthy the great fame of 
the orchestra. Still I have heard the *HeroIc Symphony' 
pUiyed better In Berlin. So much for music 

'Trom mow YORK. 

April 9.— I did not write you last week because 
there was hardly anything to write about, particular- 
ly in my special line, that of concert-mosic. And 
even now yon will have to be satisfled with a mere 
chit-chjit letter, as I did not attend any of the con- 
certs of last week, partly because I was not able to 
do so, and partly because they attracted me too lit- 
tle. At that of the Prirx and Habribon troupe, 
on Monday, I am told, a very lai^ audience was 
assembled, who were greeted, according to the Mu- 
ncal Gazette^ to " a deluge of ballads.'* The per- 
formances of Miss Louisa Pyne, and some of those 
of her sister, seem to have been the only part of the 
enteruinment which was beyond mediocrity. It is 
to be repeated to-night, I hear. A public rehearsal 
of the N. T. Harxonio Socibtt took place on the 
same evening, and is said to have been very satisfac- 
tory. I regret that a permanent engagement on that 
night of the week has prevented me from attending 
any of these quite interesting and attentive r^anwm. 
Of the concert of the Opera troupe, on Saturday 
evening, the least said the better, according to all 
accounts. The house was quite empty, and the per- 
formances, with a few exceptions, very unsatisfac- 
tory. Among them were selections from Kossimi's 
Stabat Mdier: the SUtbat Mater, or the Crucifixion 
of Christ, of which you make mention in your last, 
if a new composition by Mr. Frt, the bringing out 
of which is postponed until the 19th inst. 

On Saturday afternoon the associate members of 
the Philharmomio Socibtt had an opportunity of 
admiring the excellencies of your friend Mr. Bbro- 
MAKH as leader. And I, for one, did admire his 
energy and enthusiasm, and the strictness and per- 
tinacity with which he " reined up" at the slightest 
fault, as well as the greater nicety of shading to 
which he actually compelled the orchestra. The 
latter will have to keep wide awake while he sojourns 
among them ; for his Bostonian reputation, and the 
fact of his being a stranger, gives h m a control over 
them which Mr. Eisbbld cannot have, who has 
had to create his own position, and is not yet firm 
enough in it to be able to presume upon it with 
the heterogeueons and unruly spirits that compose 
the body of which he is the head, and of which he 
only has made what it is now. No one can regret 
Mr. Eisfeld's illness more than I, nor rejoice more 
heartily at the present prospect of his ultimate recov- 
ery, but I cannot help thinking that thb season of 
thorough training will be a very good thing for the 
Philharmonic orchestra. 

I must thank yon for taking my part against my 
fair antagonist, who expresses her opinion so deci- 
dedly in your last. But I would also say a few 
words in my own defence, and as gallantry forbids 
my addressing myself personally to an unknown 
lady, (who does me great honor by supposing me to 
belong to her sex,) yon must allow me to make yon 
my medium. 

Firat of all I would clear myself from the imputa- 
tion of being prejudiced against iMilive talent. Far 



from this, I am too tmly American, not to rejoice at 
any triumph of my countrymen in Art, or welcome 
glfldly the rapidly increasing number of young artists 
springing up around ut, and the love of true music 
which is slowly, but I hope, surely spreading in our 
land. For this reason I looked forward joyfully to 
Mr. Ma80k*8 return to thb country, and his appear- 
ance here as the firat thoroughly American pianist. 
I was present at his Mating and Concerts in this 
city, admired heartily his ready solution of all the 
most difficult problems of the modem school, was 
delighted with his masterly rendering of the Han- 
delian Fugue, honored him for playing something 
besides his own compositions, (which are, however, 
well worth playing,) and heard him then play the 
Impromptu of Chopik several times, in a manner 
which completely satisfied me. I, too, love that 
composition as well as any one can, and because I 
love it so, and know it so well, am very jealous of its 
rendering, and I still maintain that on that evening, 
the apple of discord between your unknown corres- 
pondent and myself, it was not played as well as it 
should have been. And instead of my being singu- 
lar in this opinion, I have as yet met no one who did 
not agree with me, of many of my friends who were 
present. 

As regards the looeetues of playing which I men- 
tioned, that expression refera more to the school to 
which Mr. Mason belongs. Chacun a ton gout; some 
prefer that school or style, othera the crisp, nervous, 
forcible style of which Mr. Sattbr's playing is a 
type, and, in a measure, that of your townsman, Mr. 
Dbbsbl, neither of which, I am sure, any one can 
accuse of being stiff or mechanical. I was perhaps 
wrong in attempting a comparison between the two 
styles, as they are so totally different. 

Mr. Mason is to play WBBER*a Coneertetikk in our 
next Philharmonic concert, and X trust my fair op- 
ponent will not question my interest in native talent, 
when I say that I sincerely hope that even the most 
critical will have no fault to find with Mr. Mason's 
performance. Bormohis. 

April 10. — Absence from the city prevented my 
giving you my usual report last week. But as there 
was not much to tell about, and as you have yourself 
told what there was, I am excusable. 

Last Wednesday £«crma was given at the Acade- 
my to a poor house. But I have hardly ever heard 
it performed better. Stbffamonb sang and acted 
snperbly, and Bbionoli, Badiali and Vbsttali 
wera capital. On Saturday evening a " sacred and 
secular concert'' was given, the second part consist- 
ing of parts of Rossini's (not Fbt's) Stabat Mater, 
About three or four hundred persons were present. 
Fry's Stabat Mater is to be given on Thursday. 

And now for the grand event of ihe season, the 
performance of " William Tell." But let me fint 
correct the assertion of the bills and some of the 
papers, that this is its fint performance in America. 
From the " Deapatch," whose musical and dramatic 
editor, Mr. C. B. Bubkuaedt, is excellent authori- 
ty in such maltera, I learn that *' William Tell" was 
produced in the original French, In New Orleans, 
anterior to 1841, and (also in French) at the Park 
Theatre in this city, on the 16th of June, 1845, and 
a number of times afterwards, with the following 
caste : Tell, M. Oarrt ; Amoldo, Armamd ; Walter 
Furet, DouvRT ; Melchthal, Bbrbard ; Qessler, C. 
Douvrt; Rodolpho, Coburiot; Matilda, Mme. 
Casimi. 

I was only able to he presenrt at the Academy last 
night for a very short time, and therefore can-not give 
you much account of the performance. The audi- 
ence, however, was the largest I have ever teen in the 
building, and, from all reports, though it was not 
dismissed till 12 o'clock, was well pleased with the 
performance. And indeed the managera did their 
utmost for a good and successful representation.— > 



Several new scenes were added, the chomks and 
supernumeraries were increased and everything done 
for its success. It did my eyes good to see the 
Academy so crow{led full for once at least. The 
cast is as follows : 

Mfltilda, an AuMrinn Princess, Signora Steffunone. 

Gesftler, the Austrian Governor, Signor Rocoo. 

Rodolpho, CMptain of the Guaras Siguor Qiiinto. 

Edwtge, the wife of Tell, Signora Avogndro. 

Albert, her son,. . # Signora Bertncca Hareisek. 

GuglielmoTell. ) « .^ ( Sig. Bndiali. 

Arnoldo, In love with Matilda, > pf,!^'" < Sig. Bolcloni. 
Walter tarst, ) ^^^^ot», | g.J ^^^, 

I^emholdo,. • Signor Crouza. 

Melchthal, the father of Amoldo,, Signor Muller. 

A Fisherman Signor Vietti. 

All the solo singera are said to have done better 
than usual. The opera itself requires a great deal 
of care in its representation to be given in a satis- 
factory manner; for from the following plot yon 
will see that there are many situations which need 
great scenic and mechanical assistance. 

Act I.— The people of the five cantons of Switfeeriand, 
fire groaning under the oppression of their Governor. 
Tbll., who nas already determined upon procuring their 
independence, endenvon to excite the ]roung Amkoldo, 
who is in love with Matilda, to embrace the cause which 
inflames his own patnotinm. At this moment, Lrh- 
THOLDO having Main a soldier who .was carri'ing oflT his 
diiughter, appeant and implores the fiAhermen'to bear him 
across the lake. They all refuse, but Tbll embarks with 
him as the soldiers In punuit of him arrive. In their 
rage at lotting him, they bear away the venerable pastor, 
the sire of Arnoldo, a prisoner. 

Act IL^Tbll, who has surprised Arboldo while 
having an interview with Matilda, informs him that his 
father hu been mnrdered. In his remorse, ihe young 
man determines upon joining him. The people ofUnter- 
walden, Schwitz and tlri then appronch. Their plans are 
laid, and the cry is fir^t breathed " To Arm^.** 

Act III.— TI\ecapof the Austrian Governor, Gbsslbr, 
has been erected upon a loftv pole, and all wlio are pre- 
sent are required to bow before it. Tbll refa«es to do 
so, and the soldiers who recognize hira denounce him 
to GE88LKR. Knowing his feme as a mark»man, the Gov- 
ernor orders him to pierce with an arrow an apple which 
is placed upon the need of his son. Tbll is In despair, 
bat compelled to make the attempt, succeedn. Ax over- 
powered by his emotion he sinks into the armA of his 
friends, an arrow fiills fVom his vest. It had been in- 
tended for the heart of GxaaLBR, if Tbll had slain bis 
son. In his rnfES, the Governor orders both of them to 
he seized, bnt Matilda claims the bov*s life in the name 
of their sovereign, and Tbll only is borne aWay, as the 
Swiss breathe their curses upon Gessler. 

Act I v.— Arnoldo arms the people for the purpose of 
saving Tbll. Matilda, who has restf<red the patriot's 
son to his moUier, propot^es to save the father by remain- 
ing with ihem as a hostage for his safety: wlien a storm 
ariMn, and Tbll is seen steering the bo;it on the lake. In 
which Gbsslbr had borne him away. Kearing a reck, 
he takes a doKperate leap from the boat and manages to 
rejoin his ftimily. Gbsbler effects a landing on a more 
distant part of the sbol-e, and oomee In pursuit of him, 
when Tbll selzea his anrow and takes a deadly aim. 
GBsaLBR falls. The first blow has been stricken for Swiss 
Liberty. 

As it is annonncsed'for repetition on Wednesday 
and Friday, and will probably be continued still 
longer, I will endeavor to give you k more detailed 
account of the performance in my next. 

The German opem at Niblo*s commences again 
to-night. And in connectwn with this, I m^sk ae- 
yerely, very severely blame Miss LrhmariI. I nn- 
dereund that she refused to sing In the FrtieMtz or 
any other German opera, nnleit Bbllivi*8 ynisera- 
ble Chputidtti e Mhnteehi should also be given, lo that 
she could shine as Romeo. Accordingly it is an- 
nounced for to-night I shall go, bt% only for a lit- 
tle while. I iaw JoRARirA Waovbr In it, atid If 
she could not make me like it, I do not think Care- 
line Lohmann can. And heeidea, the absurditj of 
prododng It !■ OefmRik, hf n Qermkn troupe. It 
will hurt the " ^ood canse** vastly. 

Mm«. Db tx Grarob could itol j^t ready in 
rime for the baltic, btit Is certainly expected by the 
next steamer. For the next Philharmonic (April 
SI St,) we have the Tliaii/Uluser overture, the Seventh 
Symphony (under Mr. lfBioiiAKV*s excellent direc- 
tion,) MBKDiLasoRR*§ Lordejf, and two chomsee 
from " Elijah,** hy tht MBi^DBLtaoBif Ukior, and 
WBBBR*a Coneerf'BtBck, to %e perfbrmtd by WiXr 

LIAK MaSOR. B. 
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Trom. BBBIiIir. 
March 9.— What a concert ! I had been told 
repeatedly by Dr. Blank--who dividea his time 
equally between hU patients apd music— that Mr. 
Musicdirector Stern's Singing Society had become 
really a rival of the Sing*Akademie in numbers and 
in the excellence of iu performances ; which asser- 
tion I had taken cum srnno, supposing he was blinded 
by partiality. Last evening this society gave ito first 
concert, and this rooming I make all necessary and 
proper acknowledgmenu to the Doctor for having 
doubted him. The concert was in the hall of the 
Theatre, a room with a gaHery^ half the main floor 
of which was occupied by choir and orchestra ; so 
that the audience numbered possibly five hundred 
persons — a good portion of the gallery seats being 
empty. Who says that the Germans an not the 
most musical people in the world 1 Five hundred 
persons— free tickets and all— hi a city of 430,000 
inhabitants, to hear a chorus of some two hondredf 
an orchestra of about fifty members, and two solists 
of some distinction, perform the following pro 
gramme: 

1. Pfalm CXIY : ** When IftMl irant ootof Igypt," for tight- 
Tolc«d ehoniB ftod orehMirm, by Fsuz MnDiLSSOBM Bita- 

TBOLOT. 

S. CoDMrto for the TloUn, hj MaxDnssooH, performed by 

Hcrr Coneert-meletor Joachw. 
8. VkDtMlft for Pliuio, Orsbntra and Chorus, by BsBraovnr. 

Pluo-forte part by Fran Claea Sobumaxr. 
4. Romania (F major) for VtoUn and ONheatra, by BimofiK. 

Xzecttted by JoAcmM. 
b, Kyrie and Gloria, tkom the GrMt Man in D, 1^ BntBOVxa. 

No. 5 was given for the first time in public in Ber- 
lin, 8-iy the newspapers — and an audience of some 
five hundred was there to listen ! The lUth Psalm 
is short but worthy of Man delssohk, reminding me 
in some of the painting of the mighty music in 
"Elijah." Why don't they sing these things at 
home ? As to Joachim and the Concerto, I can say 
nothing. Perfection! perfection! 

The National Zeitttng man writes a great deal of 
the flattest nonsense about music, and makes the 
funniest 'mistakes sometimes; but this, about the 
Choral Fantasia, No. 3, of the programme, hits the 
mark. 

" This," he says, "is a gentle prelude to the Ninth 
Symphony, a parallel piece to that sublime creation 
taken from the domain of the graceful and delicious. 
It begins with a long continued solo on the piano- 
forte. The master in a state of dreamy thought or 
reverie seems to be preluding upon the instrument 
to which he has been appointed, and while his fingers 
are gliding carelessly over the keys the soul is ap- 
parently collecting itself. Here all is vague and 
unconnected. Themes come peeping up only to be 
lost in broad arpeggios, and no distinct form comes 
out in ali this flood of tones. Out of patience with his 
poor success, the composer calls upon the orchestra to 
help him give expression to the feeling which is 
struggling within for utterance. At first the Con- 
trabassi answer in a sort of recitative figure, and 
after the other instruments have fallen in one by 
one, the pianoforte gives out a melody, which is sin- 
gularly like the ' Freude, $chOner Gmerfunkeny' in 
the Ninth Symphony; and in which our Tone-Poet 
at length has found that means of expression he 
has so long been seeking. Now the orchestra di- 
vides itself into groups, curiously examining the 
newly-found theme, throwing it about and varying it 
in all sorts of playful ways. The flutes pass it to 
the oboes ; they to tha clarinets and bassoons ; then 
the string quartet gets possession of it, and finally 
we get it from the rejoicing chorus of all the instru- 
ments. Still there is more in it than pianoforte and 
orchestra can make known ; there is yet something 
more to be expressed. They do not yet give up the 
attempt, but vary it into new forms, lead it through 
the most manifold harmonic changes, and at last 



repeat it in the minor, as if angry at their own 
weakness. At last, near the close, the human voice 
comes to their assistance, a fMl choras joins the 
quartet, and surrounded as with a halo of tones 
from the joyous instruments, sounds forth the ' The 
Praise of Harmony.' ^ 

The only attempt, so far as I know, ever made ta 
give this Fantasia, (how perfectly this title fits it !> 
in America, was that of Hattov, in Boston, some 
eight years since, at that concert of his in which a 
public, which had never failed to make him sing 
double the number of songs set down to him in the 
concerts of other people, left him to play and sing to 
empty benches^ I have never been able to get over 
my shame and indignation at the shabbiness ex- 
hibited on that occasion. 

I need record nothing of Clara ScHCMAKN'ff 
performance of the pianoforte part last evening, nor 
of Joachim's playing in the Beethoven romance 
which followed. 

It is surely a record-worthy event when one heara 
for the first time any part-^though only two num- 
bers^— of that work of Beethoven which he himself 
declares his " (rreatest and most successful."* The 
greatest, because in it the musical ideas were, like 
the subject of the composition, of the grandest 
ordei^--what so sublime to a devoted Catholic like 
Beethoven as the words of the Mass ? — and because 
in the breadth and scope of the work it surpassed 
all else which he had written. The most successful, 
because he felt that he had here achieved his greatest 
success in obtaining a full and complete mastery of 
his ideas and in musically expressing them. May 
one judge a work of the extent of this great Mass 
by iu two first movements 1 If so, I feel that Beet- 
hoven judged his own work correctly. As I heard 
that K^frie^ and that Ghria, so nobly song, I went in 
imagination into some grand cathedral and listened 
to it under the influences of the place for which the 
mass was written, and where alone the question of its 
success as a work of Art can be decided. I was for 
the moment in Antwerp, Vienna, or Strasbnrg, and 
the mighty flood of tone came down to me from the 
organ-loft as the prayer of the kneeling multitude— 
" O Lord have mercy, Christ have mercy"-— or as the 
** Glory to God in the highest" of that same multi- 
tude in an ecstacy of religious feeling. 

Tes, his greatest and most successful 1 

Some time or other that crowning work of Chris- 
tian architecture, the Cologne Cathedral, will be fin- 
ished ; the last stone will be laid, the last blow of the 
hammer will have been struck; the sculptor, the 
painter, the decorator will have gathered up their 
tools and departed, and the noblest work of archi- 
tectural genius will stand there perfected! Then 
from eveiy city in Earope will come together the 
Malibrans, the Maras, the Linds of that day ; the 
Lablaches, Rubinis, and Brahams; the Joachims, 
Ernsts, and Beriots ; all who vocally or instmmen- 
tally are above and separate from the mediocre — ^will 
come up to this "house of the Lord, to assist in the 
dedication thereof." But what in all music shall be 
found worthy of the place, the occasion, that chorus, 
that orchestra 1 Then and there will the great Mass 
in D, by Beethoven, find a fitting time and place for 
its production I a. w. t. 



To send light into the depths of the human 
heart — that is the Artist's mission! — R. Schu- 



mann, 



• Not In hia letter to CBsauaiiix, aa the London Mumcal 
World had It recently In a leading editorial article, the style of 
which might do perhapa in a IMary^ but whoae lUppaocy and 
exhibition of Ignorance upon the hiatoricat point In qnestlon 
are anything but honorable to a journal of aa much j>rel«i»- 
titm aa the aald Muieal World. Chcmbinl*a aolemn atato- 
ment that Bcethoren'a letter ncTcr reached hint la aoAclent 
anawer to the grearer portion of the artSele. Aa to the Mnrieal 
WorldTs opinion of Ohemblnra coBBpodtkma— Beethoven^ 
eattanate of theoa una qplte the rai 



flor I>wi|^i*a Journal of Hnala. 
THE BCLLS OF VENIOE. 

I love the bells of Venice, 

They sound across the sea 
Like the muaic of a vision— 

Or a Seraph's minstrelsy. 
Throughout the day they're flinging 

Their sweetness on the air, 
And through the night they're ringing 

Beneath the starlight clear. 

The deep, sad bells of Yenioe f 

They sing a dirge-like lay ; 
They tell of pride forgotten, 

Of splendor passed away— * 
A wild and wondrous story 

Of the ages that are gone, 
Of the &ded, fallen glory 

Of that dty, bCHI and lone. 

The strange, wild bellt of Yenioe f 

They call a wondrous train 
From their graves in the stately churches 

To their ancient haunts again.— 
Maidens fidr and matrons holy, 

Youths and gray-haired sirea of yore, 
In shadowy barks oome gliding slowly 

O'er the moonlit waves once more. 

The sweet, soft bells of Yeniee I 

They rang when Portia wed, 
They sounded sad, a requiem 

O'er Desdemona dead ; 
And pealed in triumph glorious, 

When, o'er the glittering tides 
The lovers brave, victorious. 

Bore home the rescued brides.* 

The holy bells of Yenioe ! 

They call the soul to prayer, 
When they break the Sabbath stillness 

That fills that haunted air. 
They pealed at the wondrous union 

Of the city and the seas, 
And they rang at the strange communion 

Of the softened enemie8.t 

The dreadful bells of Yenioe ! 
They tell an awful tale, 

That makes the strong heart tremble, 
And the ruddiest cheek grow pale ; 

Of terror and oppreaaion, 
Hands of steel and hearts of stone, 

Wild despahr and still depression- 
Drowning cry and dying groan. 

the bells, the bells of Yeniee ! 

Sweet is their mingled strain ; 
But ne'er be their muaic wakened 

By such cruel hands again ! 
Let them swing o'er the proud old city, 

Slowly sinking, day by day, 
And call upon the world to pity 

Both her crimes and her decay. b. 9, 



Thus humorizes the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
about— start not, ladies — General Mario I "The 
last canard of the European press is the story that 
Signor Mario, who enjoys the dignity of a Sardinian 
noble and rejoices in the title of the Count of Can- 
dia, is disposed to join the Sardinian army destined 
for the Crimea. The story is soberiy copied by 
American papers, and there are probably people that 
believe the gentle little tenor singer is really grown 
patriotic and belligerent; that *'his voice is for war,** 
and that he is in earnest when he sings '^suT campo 
ddlagbriay Well, it may be so, and Signor BCario 
may be disposed to abandon the Inxurions life of a 
primo tenore, the charms of Gbi8I*b society, the ap- 
planse of ** fair womeu' and brave men/* and the ador- 

• For a beautlAil veralon of the atary of <* The Brldea of 
^Fenlce," lee Rogera' " Ualy.** 

t Pope Alexander in. and Frederick BartMroaaa, rMoncUed 
by the intaneaalon of the Bepnblio of Yanlca. 
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atioii of the entbiuiastic Coutts, for the chance of 
glorj And A grave in the Crimea. If so, the world 
will have to lament the spoiling of a good singer to 
make a bad soldier ; for Signor Mario will find the 
bon& fide soldier's life in the field very different from 
the sham soldier's life of the opera. The little sqaad 
of thirty or forty basses and tenors that make a grand 
army on the stage, is a ranch more manageable force 
than a division in the field, and the best martial air 
with which the prince of tenors ever rallied his forces 
in an opera, wovid be of little avail in the trenches of 
Sebostopol. What will the world do if Mario does 
really get an attack of the militaiy fever and does 
really go to the Crimea ? How will the fashionable 
world ever endure the abmpt and total cessation of 
his charming "«ptrto penCiZ,'* or, as he preferred to 
sing it, **angui damar"% Hoyr mach fashionable 
prospective happiness will be rained, if the gay circles 
of Paris and London are never more to hear his ** U 
mio teaoro" his '* tmajiativa lagrima " and his " to pur 
tentii h plaeitUl** What will Grisi do, if the partner of 
her loves, dramatic and real, shonld rnsh madly to the 
fight? Final, and most agonizing query — ^what will 
poor Contts do % We see no help for this charming 
lady but an immediate enlistment, in male apparel, in 
the Sardinian contingent, or a purchase of a choice 
loop-hole in the fortification of Sebastopol, from 
whence, with a hnndred'horse power opera glass, she 
may inspect the movements of General Mario." 

Alfred Jabll*8 accident, we are glad to see, was 
not serious. Ho has recovered his preUidigitatum snf- 
ficiently to play in Paris, as we learn by the exqui- 
sitely rose-bordered card which we have just received, 
containing the programme of his concert in the 
Salle Sax, on the 12th of March. He was assisted 
by the violinist Hxrmakk, with whom he played the 
*' Kreutzer" Sonata, and the singer Mme. Akna 
Bbbtini. Jaell also played a Serenade by Rubin- 
stein, a Fugue by Bach, his own Reminiscences of 
Wagner's operas. Fantasia on Norma^ .Sec,, ftc The 
ecstacies of the Parisian critics about Jaell are quite 
amusing; who shall say that the sublime art of eu- 
logistics, commonly supposed to be peculiar to our 
Yankee newspapers, has reached its acme herel 
Listen I Thus saith La Drance Munoale^ from which 
we translate skippingly : *' Another brilliant pianist : 
let us applaud anew ; his name is Altrbd Jabll, 
and he comes to us right straight from America, 
where he has cdnquered une grande iUugtratum"'-^ 
'* Figure to yourselves Jingen of ated, which become 
at times Jingen of velvet, something by turns thunder- 
ing and unctuous {/budrogarUettronciuettx){l); a rapid- 
ity to give one the vertigo, a sioeetnets to ravish the 
angels /*' " These pianists, they are all astonishing! 
If M. Jaell were only a powerful mechanician, we 
should admire him only moderately; but he com- 
poses, he writes for his instrument a music brilliant 
and original." ** Seated at the piano, in the attitude 
of master Wolfhim, the pianist beholds gardens 
sown with stars quick with inspiration, those beauti- 
ful gardens where, according to the divine expression 
of the poet, spirits linger. Then archangels clothed 
in white combine the chords and direct the artist's 
hands. Would he write fantastical music 1 Myriads 
of diablotins appear, who, poised upon the desk, turn 
•orer the pages, dance sarabands upon the blazing 
pedal rods, while imperceptible gnomes move the 
pedals." Bravo 1 Monsieur Giaoomblli I But the 
• article has also solid praise for Jaell : '* He showed 
«n equal familiarity with all styles." "In his Wagner 
reminiscences, one observed, besides an execution of 
rare power, a habit of harmonic progressions, a sci- 
ence of assimilation and development by no means 
common with virtuoso composers." " His Au bords 
du Mississippi is a page of the best colored and full 
of poesy." The SonaM of Beethoven was *' admira- 
bly executed," ftc. And the critic pleads for a sec- 
ond and a third concert Sve^ oUi^ 



The masked balls of the Grand Opera in Paris 
promise this year to be unusually brilliant, the musi- 
cal direction of them being confided to the well 
known ability of STRAuaa, The orchestra which 
he is to direct is to be composed of not less than 
200 musicians, distributed in the following manner : 
40 first violins, SO second violins, 20 altos, 12 vio- 
loncellos, ao basses, 10 clarinets, 6 fiutes, 4 hautbois, 
4 bassoons, 12 comets k pistons, 6 trumpets, 12 
trombones, 6 ophycleids, 1 cymbals, 1 big drum, 2 
ordinary drums, and 4 harps. The first ball was to 
take place on the 23d, and to open at ten o'clock in 
place of midnight, to enable the orchestra to play for 
the first time in public the various novelties which 
compose Strauss's album, such as "Teresa," the 
'* Cascade," the "Diable au Bal," the " Schottisch of 
the Guides," "Miss Lucy," "Mathllde," and other 
pieces. After the concert the theatre was to be de- 
livered up in the usual manner to the votaries of 
the dance. 

Galignani says : There has been a contest at the 
Opera in Lisbon between Mmes. Castellan and 
Albonx, as to which should sing the part of Amina 
in La Sonnambula. The fatter lady carried the day 
with the director, but the public quiz the perform- 
ance very much as supremely ridiculous, from the 
unfitness of the artiste for the part from her increas- 
ing obesity. The engagement of Alboni, who re- 
ceives an exorbitant salary, is described as a complete 
failure, and the manager almost ruined. 

Miss JuLiAEA Mat, of Virginia^ (a niece, it is 
said, of Joseph Gales, the editor of the National In- 
teUigeneer,) who has been studying fbr some yean ia 
Italy, made her d^ut at Verona, on the 17th of Feb- 
ruary, in Verdi's Rigoletto, The Italian journaU, 
from which our friend Willis translates in his Musi- 
cal World, pronounce it a success and predict for her 
a distinguished career. — This reminds us of what a 
friend wrote us about the young American tenor, Mr. 
Squibbs, a glowing report of whose appearance in 
Italy we copied some weeks since : He waa bom in 
Bennington, Vermont, in 1 826. After trying various 
kinds of business for his friends' sake, his love for 
music finally got its way, in spite of the general 
aversion to the life of a singer. His voice, says our 
friend, is a pure, fresh tenor of the Mabio quality, 
and he can make a chest tone like a silver trampet 
up to B natural above the staff. He has naturally taste 
and expression, loves all that is beautiful, is well edu- 
cated, and — ^what is not a bad thing for a tenor — ^he is 
handsome. He tried to leam to sing some six years 
since in Boston, but with poor advantages. After- 
wards he sang for two years in St. Paul's church at 
Albany, during which time he ooncertized with Mr. 
and Mrs. Vincekt Wallacb, as far West as Chi- 
cago, and sang in Mrs. Bostwiok's Soirees in New 
York, and always with a warm reception. The late 
JoiTAB CHiCKBBiiro was one of the first to recognize 
the rare promise of his voice, and to speed him on 
his way to Italy two years ago. 

The SuAat Mater is announced to be performed in 
Philadelphia, udder the direction of Professors 
Thukder and Rohr. Thunder and roar 1 Do you 
hear that, O Jullien ? — ^Mme. Bosio Is engaged at a 
high figure to sing in St Petersburg, while Tbdbsoo, 
just returned thence, is more than ever praised by 
the Parisians. 

The health of Bobbrt Schumaitn is still pre- 
carious. Clara Sohuxakn has written a letter to 
William Stebhdalb Bbknett, whose guest she 
was to have been, stating that she must therefore re- 
nounce her proposed visit to England this season.^ 
The classical pianist, Chablbs Hallb, met lately 
with a severe accident in Manchester, by a door clo- 
sing suddenly on one of his fingers. It was at first 
feared that amputation would be necessary, but it is 
now hoped that he will be able to play at one of 
Elul'b two remaining *' Winter Eveningi. " 



The London AAenemm may well marvel at the 
titles df our Yankee books 6( Psalmody ; espedally 
the latest, "The Toung Shawm." We itre not 
aware if ii1)e yet settled what sort of a monster a 
full-grown Shawm is or was. Enough, we suppose, 
that it belongs to the mnsicsil Saurians and Megalo- 
theria ef biblical antiquity. 
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CONCERTS. 

1 Benefit to STohk P. Gbotes^ — ^We en- 
tered the Music Hall last "Saturday evening, only 
to see again the usual fiUe of concert-giving this 
year in our once so music-loving dty. Th'ere 
was a reniariuJ>ly good concert, and a remarkably 
thin house. We only hope that that scattered 
kandful of people did not represent all the benefit 
that was realized in sales of tickets, and that ihe 
young native violinist, who proved his talent and 
devotion so unmistakeably that evening, will not 
want for the means to cultivate his art abroad. If 
the concert answered that end, we will not com- 
plain. But it was really a good concert, and we 
were sorry that we too had to lose the lugsr 
portion of the programme. 

The orchestra was excellent, composed of over 
forty instruments, essentially the same that com- 
pose the Musical Fund orchestic, and under the 
biton of Mr. Eckhabdt it told admirably in the 
accompaniments. We did not hear the best or- 
chestral pieces, the overtures to Fidelio and FFiZ- 
liam Tell; but in what we did hear we were 
struck by the euphonious ensemble and the marks 
of thorough drill and leadership. Mr. Millard 
sang the opening tenor cavatina fnm Emani 
with fresh, elastic voice, and great ease, finish 
and expression; and Rossini's Mira la Hanca 
luna^ by Mrs. Wentwobth and Mr. Millard, 
was one of the sweetest and purest pieces of 
duet singing that we have heard in the concert 
room for many a day. It was neatly and S3rmpa- 
thetically accompanied, too, on the piano, by 
young Mr. Lang <ff SaleoL 

But what pleased us most, what gi^ve us the 
newest sensation, was the Quartet for French 
horns, composed by Mr. Eckhardt, and played 
by Messrs. Hamann, Fries, Egkhardt and 
Klugb. In the execution we do not remember 
anything*of the kind so true, so [flomig, so lus- 
cious in the blending of the tones. In the soft 
passages the quadruple stream of harmony flowed 
as smoothly as from organ pipes. The genius of the 
instrument was nowhere perverted, by attempt- 
ing a kind of solo virtuosity oat of its own sphere, 
and yet there was aU the light and shade, the 
free melodious movement of a quartet of voices. 
The composition was not only perfectly adapted 
to the instruments, but interesting in itself, and 
solid. Throughout a considerable length of con- 
trapuntal movement, imitation, &c., it charmed 
the listener along with it We congratulate the 
author on producing itxnething so much more 
felicitous than the usual attempts at ingenious 
novelties of this sort 

Master Groves himself played two solos, one 
on the violin, by David, and one on the viola, 
by Eckhardt The first alone we heard. It was 
after the usual type of solos, an introduction, a 
melody, with variationBin'inajor and in minor, and 
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all sorts; cantabile adagio, and b»yura close; 
enough to show that he has attained to no small 
mastery already of the requirements of a modem 
virtuoso, that he has a very fiur idea of style, and 
that his intonation is remaricably true. His ap- 
pearance too was modest, and all went to show 
that he was well entitled to the opportunities he 
seeks, of a more advanced artistic culture among 
the' orchestras and masters, and in the musical 
atmosphere of Germany. 

n. Mr. Satter'b Sbconb Concebt. — 
Again an admirable concert and a miserable au- 
dience — so fiur as numbers were concerned. — 
There is no accounting for the shyness sometimes, 
even to the most liberal and honest solicitations, 
of this same musical taste of Boston. An artist 
of the decided stamp of Mr. Satter, who gives 
you programmes of the rarest and the richest 
order, who has not only the skill but the will to 
interpret to you out of all the choicest treasures 
new and old of piano-finte composition, from 
BsxTHOVsN to LuzT, comes here and plays in 
that delightful Chickering Saloon, where all who 
go are sure to be good listeners ; and furthermore 
he gives us the fresh maiden voice and charming 
talent of a singer like Miss Louise Hensler, — 
«ad yet the room is hardly half full ! We can- 
not help thinking it a reproach to Boston, when 
the doUan leaped so readily and so repeatedly 
hvxk pockets as long as the opera lasted, and 
when for dancing ** light brigades " it is thought 
a pretty thing to- lose the dollars and- the night's 
rest and the Uoooi upon- the cheeks besides. — 
But those who did go Tuesday evening fdt them- 
sdves decidedly the gainers: * 

The bill of fare, as at the first concert, was re- 
markable, perhaps a little too* much so to excite 
the uninitiated palate. 'Four out of the seven 
pieces played by Mr. Satter, were orchestral 
compositions transcribed for piana We have 
long heard of the wonderful talent Libzt has for 
this transferring of a symphony or overture, with 
all its parts, upon the key-board of the single in- 
strument His Inost fivnous exploit in that line 
was his last, the arrangement, which we noticed 
some time since at length, of the Ninth Sym- 
pihony fijr two pianos. The Pajtora/e, the 
(iTeU" overture, &c., were earlier efforts, and 
fbr two hands only. Of course only a Liszt 
could da these things ; the arrangements must 
have grown in the act of playing them; they 
must have been played first, before they could be 
written ; fbr it was only to Liszf s unprecedented 
ftcflity of execution that such arrangements 
eerid occur as possible. Of ooune, too, cmly a 
tery few pianists have learned to execute them 
ivfceR wrkten, aad &ese have had to learn the 
secret and the style thereof from liszt himself. 
Mr. Satter, young as he is, is one of them. He 
proved it in Hs first piece, the overture to ** Wil- 
liam TelL" We could not before have imagined 
so much of the orchestral breadth and coloring 
and contrast to be representible upon the piana 
The opening violoncelli strains preserved their 
identity to a singular degree, under his expressive 
touch; while the piano, the last from the Chick- 
ering manu&ctory, and less powerfully brilliant 
than the one played last week, had a sympathetic, 
soul-ful quality of tone, well suited to the moist, 
lake^like atmospAiere, and tranquil picturing of 
all the first half of the overture. The effects 
were brought out with beautiful distinctness and 



freshness ; the storm, too, (notwithstanding that 
fhend Fry calls it ** as bad a botch, in the way of 
description, as the storm in Beethoven's Pasto- 
rale,*^ was made grandly imposing, and the fiute- 
like Alpine echoes on the clearing up were de- 
liciously clear. Nothing could exceed the cnsp- 
ness, the vivacity and energy of the quick-step 
movement, and the violin-like vividness and bold- 
ness of the fiorid figures at the end. Greater 
strength, or greater delicacy we have not heard 
from any pianist — and perfect neatness, certainty 
and clearness through the whole. 

Na 2 consisted of three smaller pieces : a very 
sweet, expressive little Pastorale (not the sym- 
phony,) by whom composed we know not; an 
arioso transcribed from the Proph^e, by Kul- 
ULKf which did not interest us much ; and ano- 
ther Minuet (of his own arrangement) from a 
Mozart Symphony, the well-known one in 6 
minor. This is not like the equable and flowing 
Minuet he played before, but more bold and im- 
petuous, though the Trio in the major is charm- 
ingly naive and pastoral. We like these littie 
tit-Uts, reminders of the great works, flung in 
sometimes thus incidentiy, when they are so com- 
plete in themselves and played to such perfection. 

The artist's rendering of the Beethoven So- 
nata in D minor, op. 29, one of the ** Tempest" So- 
natas, and companion piece, as we have said, to 
the Sonata appasnonaUij pleased us even more 
than his rendering of that It was free from ex- 
travagancies ; it was a conscientious, finished, and 
poetic rendering of an exquisite musical poem. 
How expressively those littie recitative sentences 
sang themselves in the first movement \ one might 
fiincy Miranda's voice. The Adagio was played 
with true feeling ; and the " airy fiiiry " Ariel- 
like gracefulness, crossed ever and anon with 
passionate humors, of the Rondo finale was as 
nicely conveyed as we should think it poanble fi>r 
human fingers. Were we to confess any want, 
it would be perhaps here, as in all of Mr. Satter^s 
playing, of more of a gradual crescendo instead 
of so much poutive fortissimo in the strong pas- 
sages.- It is very, very seldom that we listen in a 
concert room to a Beethoven Sonata with such 
real satisfaction. 

The overture to " Oberon," Mr. Satter's own 
arrangement, was also remarkable as recalling so 
much of the magical coloring of the original in- 
strumentation in the first half, although it seemed 
to us less clear and satisfactory in the stronger 
portions than the ** TelL" But the triumph of the 
evening, as showing the union of astounding 
virtuosity with the poetic conception and repro- 
duction of one of the loveliest tone-creations 
ever written fi>r the orchestra, was the young 
artist's pUying of Lissfs arrangement of ** the 
Pastoral S3rmphony'' for two hands. It certainly 
was wonderfid both on the part of arranger and 
performer. Not a note of any of the twenty 
instruments seemed wanting anywhere ; it was 
all there, obedienUy answering to the touch of 
the ten fingers. And so much of the charm of 
Beethoven's munc, here as everywhere, is intrin- 
sic, residing in the musical thought itself, that 
when the notes were as faithfully and apprecia- 
tively touched as they were here, when to such 
unlimitod, easy mechanical grasp of all its con- 
tents there was added such power on the part of the 
interpreter of entering into the spirit of the 
music, we really heard the Symphony and felt it 
all come home to us in a very enjoyable manner : 



always understanding of course that the remin- 
iscence thus awakened of the orchestra u one 
great element in the charm. The two first move- 
ments came out as warm and fresh and summer- 
like, as one could wish. Neither atmosphere, 
nor light and shade, nor breezy motion, nor any 
of the thousand littie exquisite effects were want- 
ing. The dance of the peasants had the weight 
of an orchestral unisono ; and the storm was wild 
and grand and vivid, as it might have risen in the 
composer's mind ; the strength of Mr. Satter's 
playing here was prodigious ; he certainly made 
no ** botch " in playing it, whatever Beethoven 
did in writing it. Of course it is not safe from 
simple hearing to declare that Liszt has neither 
added nor omitted aught ; but the general impres- 
sion was true to our best abiding 'impression of 
the Symphony. Once only, near the beginning of 
the first Allegro, we thought there was a bright 
dash of the piccolo too much, something that 
seemed fitter for the thunder and lightning pas- 
sage than fbr this quiet scene. It may have been 
our fancy. 

Miss Hensler sang charmingly. Her first 
piece was the Una voce^ from "the Barber," 
which was given with not quite all her veroe and 
free abandonment, but yet with admirable style 
and a rare felicity in the execution of some 
of the ornamental points. In the second part 
she sang an air from Beatrice di Tenda^ of a 
more sustained, dramatic pathos, dealing lai^y 
in long high tones, which she held out with a pure 
and silvery voice of ravishing sweetness. It was 
encored witb great enthusiasin. 



Richard Wagner in London. — The man 
of the " Music of the Future" has actually ap- 
peared and ** waved his bAton," in the very cen- 
tre of the conservative citadel of the Past, in the 
old Philharmonic concerts of London. Greeted 
with ribald jeers so long, and at length bidden to 
their feast, the bugbear came and stood among 
them, not so much a man of marble, as a man of 
fire, and great was the dismay and general the 
dance among the critics. A cfnar ieco m't'nvi- 
tastu ifc. And how liked they the sapper to 
which they found themselves invited in return ? 
We shall see. We quote from the reports of 
some of the more eminent survivors. The con- 
cert took place on the 12th of March. We will 
first cite our amusing and original contemporary, 
the London Musical World, which gives two> ar- 
ticles, first an editorial ode or rhapsody, in the 
fdlowing, Imninous, dignified, calm manner : 

The die is cast Richard has wavecT his hdton 
in Hanover-square. The "Seven Wise Men" 
are in ecstasiea. A beat " up " (the only beat) is 
substituted for a beat "down" (a siUy beat). 
Michael Costa is quenched. The " great Tritto " 
is ignored. The new prophet is the only prophet 
Liszt was right 

"Lirtl— Hit!— O Li»(»)tl" 
Strange readings were enforced, and sforxandi 
yet more vigorous (we had thou^t AcU impos- 
sible) ; while the last pages of the Hebrides went 
faster than probaUe, ara made noise enough to 
drown the waters tiiat grumble and wail and rush 
and roar, in the darkness of Fininil's Cave. The 
slow chords in the second part of the ZnuberJlGte 
were reiterated. A flat found its way back into 
the Eroica, The " Child " (Mozart), the " Erro- 
neous " (Beethoven), the " Stupid " (Spohr), the 
"Old Wife" (Haydn), and the "Jew" (Men- 
delssohn), were beaten, as they never were be- 
fore, in the Philharmonic Temple. The mem- 
bers of the band were as demons, and shook and 
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trembled with entfausSasm. Shapes like unt9 
those which delirium paints upon darkness were 
flitting and grinning ghastly in the orchestra. 
The new.pn^et, kc, 

"LUt '—lUt !— O Li8(«)t !" 
The star of Richard shone as a moon in the 
heavens. The new Prophet hku the only pro- 
phet Praeger was there, with " the books ^' in 
nis mind*8 coat pocket He wore a Mackintosh 
and Fez. The *' Keactionary*' stood still, as the 
sun at the word of Joshua. A new king had 
arisen that knew not Michael; and lluchacl 
was forgotten by the fiddlers, the quidnuncs, 
and the AristarchL ** It was a glorious victory." 
Nothing lacked but the statue of William Pitt, 
which, had the Director sent it a reserved 

Elace, witli a copy of Lohengrin^ would doubtless 
ave stalked from its pedestal in the square down 
to the very concert room — like the stony Com- 
mandant at Don Giovanni's sapper, scaring a¥ray 
the Philharmonic Leporello— ior William hated 
Jews, and would have exulted in Richard, who 
crucified Felix and Giacomo. There is but one 
Wagner, and Richard is his prophet ! There is 
but one Richard and Wagner is his scribe. The 
Entelechia of harmony, ** he is" — as Aristotle 
says, &c. &c. 

And then a regular concert criticism, as fol- 
lows: 

Herr Wagner was received most courteously. 
He is a short spare man, with an eager look and 
a ca])aciou8 forehead. He conducts with great 
vivacity, and beats ** up " and ** down '* indiscrim- 
inatel;^. At least we could not, with the best 
intentions, distinguish hb '^uns** from his ^Mowns;** 
and if the mem&rs of the oand are down to his 
**up8" and up to his ^Mowns" by the end of the 
season, we shall be ready to present each of them 
with a quill tooth-pick, as a forfeit for our own lack 
of discernment Tne Haydn symphony — a dorious 
old lady — went with immense dcuh — dash is the 
word. Of delicacy we observed no sign ; while 
the nfonandi were intenser than even under the 
despotic stick of Mr. Costa. So many quicken- 
ings and slackenings of tempo we never heard in 
a Haydn symphony before. Perhaps it is in ** the 
books," however, and was all right As for Men- 
delssohn's overture, that magnificent Jewish inspi- 
ration — O&ncy a Jew who could ^pe about 
Fingal's Cave, and give such a splendidly poetical 
account of his impressions I) was taken slower 
than necessary at the beginning;, and &8ter than 
possible at the end. It was rather a *' zig-zag " 
sort of performance, but wonderfully vigorous 
and animated. The pianos (we do not expect 
pianifsimos) were disregarded from one end to 
the other ; and this was felt to be especially dis- 
advantageous at the be^nninff of the two grand 
crescenaoSf in the middle and in the coda of the 
overture. Perhaps Herr Wagner maintains that 
the music of Jews should always be as monoto- 
nous as the '* Clo'— clo' — cIo' !" which agonized 
the poet in the streets. 

Aj for the Erotca^ that was all ** sixes and 
sevens" — now firm, now "shaky," now over- 
poweringly grand, now threatening to tumble 
to pieces. ^ us it was most unsatix/actory. To 
others it was evidently otherwise, since thev 

S raised it loudly. When the beat is understood, 
owever, by the end of the season, it will be a 
very different thing ; but then the concerts are 
over. What of that ? There is next season — 
1856 ; and is not Herr Wagner a conductor, as 
well as a composer, for '^ the future ?" The glo- 
rious overture of that divine "child" wiUi Uie 
long jiame — Wolfgang Amadeus Theophi- 
LU8 ^Chktsobtom (etc.) Mozart (who will 
soon be teaching the " Future" to look back long- 
ingly to the " Past" — or we are much mistaken), 
went, as we thought, better than anything else. 
The Ions chords of B flat, that usher in the in- 
oompan£le second part, with such pomp and cer- 
emony, were reiterated (not sustained), accord- 
ing tp the Weimar fashion. About this we have 
nothing to say. 

Altogether our impression of Herr Wagner, as 
a conductor, is connised. By and by, we shall 
better be able to give something like a decided 
opinion ; at present we are tongue-tied. 



Tongue^ied I We should think so after all that, 

and from sheer fatigue of the unruly member. 

The Atlienotum is short and acrid : 

Nothins could be stranser than the perform- 
ance. The violins were rarely toother. The 
pauses in Haydn's Andante were very long 
psiises, and every./orte was tk fortissimo. Men- 
delsohn's overture was hurried and muddled, 
without ease or undulation, — and Beethoven's 
Symphony was a faticruinfr piece of exajr^ireration, 
stuck full of fiercft s/orzandi and ill-measured 
rnllentandi.^ . . . Was it worth while to affront 
the profewion in London, and to send a deputa- 
tion to Zurirh for no better result than this? 
Spirit Herr Warner indiibitnbly possesses^ — ^but 
of his sense as a reader of great compositions by 
great masters, Monday's concert gives us a poor 
opinion : and it remains to be seen how far his 
fits and starts will be able to impress our orchestra, 
should he be intrusted with the production of any 
unfamiliar music. 

So much for one side of the question. And 
now for the other. The Times (Davibson,) 
still abuses the composer, but admits that ** there 
was quite enough in the execution of the S3rm- 
phonies and overtures to show that Herr Wag- 
ner is a man of intellisence and finnness, an ori- 
ginal and perhaps an intellecual thinker." The 
N. Y. Musical Gazette has the following letter 
from a London correspondent, which evidenUy 
represents the opinion of not a few: 

The audience rose almost en masse to see the 
man first, and whispers ran from one to another ; 
" He is a small man, but what a beautiful and in- 
telligent forehead he has I" Hfiydn's symphony. 
No. 7, (Grand,) be^ran the concert, and opened 
the eye« of the audience to a state of tbinffs hith- 
erto unknown as regards cond acting. Warmer 
does not beat in the old-fashioned, metronomic- 
automaton manner; he leaves off beating at times 
— then resumes aijain — to lead the orchestra up to 
a climax, or to let them soften down to a pian- 
issimo, as if a thousand invisible threads tied them 
to hi* bdJton, His is the beau ideal of conducting; 
he treats the orchestra like the instrument on 
which he pours forth his souMnspired strains. 
Haydn's well-known symphony seemed a new 
work through his inexpressibly intelligent and 
poetical conception. Beethoven's Eroica, the 
first movement of which used to be taken always 
with narcotic slowness by previous conductors, and 
in return the funeral march always much too fast, 
HO as to rob it of all the magnificent gran* dolore : 
the scherzo, which always came out clumsily and 
heavily ; and the finale, which never was under- 
stood — Beethoven's Eroiea may be said to have 
been heard for the first time here, and produced a 
wonderful effect. As if to beat the Mendels- 
sohnian hypercritics on their own field, Warner 
gave a reading of Mendelssohn's Isles of Fingal 
that would have delighted the composer himself; 
and even the overture of Die ZauberJUke (magic 
flute) was invested with aomethinff not noticed 
before. Let it be well understood that Wagner 
takes no liberties with the works of the great; but 
his pofttico-musical genius gives 'him, as it were, 
a second sight into their hidden treasures; his 
worship for them, and his intense study, are amply 
proved bv his conducting them all without the 
score, and the musicians S^ the orchestra, so lately 
bound to Costa's reign, alreadpr adores Wa^er, 
who, notwithstanding his republican politics, is de- 
cidedly a despot with the orchestra. In short, 
Wagner has conquered, and an important influ- 
ence on musical progress may be predicted for 
him. The next concert will bring us the ninth 
symphony and a selection from Lohengrin^ whicb 
the directors would insist on, notwitlistanding the 
refusal of the composer. . . . The Pott agrees per- 
fectiy with us. 



hsve had no chance to hear before this winter, although 
we have had all the others save the Ninth :-^I«o the 
MasmdiUo overture for a finale. Wr. Grows pitya a 
viola, and Mr. Klabsbb a comet Solo; and that ion 
qoatuor of Mr. Eckitardt's will be played again. Mist 
BOTHAMLT. Miss TWICtIBL^ Mr. Wetherbkb, ani 
others will contribute vocally. We hope the Music Ball 
will be crowded. 

Next Saturdaj (21»e) Is fixed for th« Bmidlk Ooneot 61 Om 
MoBid4i. FuKD Bocixrr, and wt tnuk Om rad Menda of mnite 
will not gnidga the tpcndlog of a little time duitng the intcr- 
tening week In tntercetinf their nelgfabor i to attend. Let 
Boston at least show • tardy jnetke this thne, sad see to It 
that this eoDoert shall rsdeem the todng winlcr of thsTand 
SoHety. 

Mr. Batteb will plaj the grand S flat Oonoerto of Bunonv. 
The orehc«tra Is exeelleat and will give, besides, the first II- 
nale ftwn Don Giofitmni, a new overtore by Mr. PAaxn, the 
finRtram<tf«oTertiire,aiida(Mne Mendelssobn two.pert asogs 
ananged. Disdagnlsbed vooal talent also Is eofsged. 

The lorefs of great Saered Mule may hear Eat»m*s Mass In 
D, and oth^r good sMeotions, well perft>nned by Mr. Bairaa^ 
Choir, with Mr. Wiucoz aeeompaaying on that noble Trsneot 
Temple Organ, on Thorsday erenlng next. 
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The Mbhdklssohn Choral Sogibtt give a ooncert 
to-night on a novel plan. It is mettljf instrumental and 
is given In compliment to the Ladies of the Society. 
The orchestra of 42 members, under Mr. Eckhardt, 
will play BsBXHOvaa*s Seventh Sympboqy, which we 



THE lEIDELS80in CIOSAL 80GIETT 

InTlte the patronege of their friends and the PnbUc aft a 

GRAND CONCERT, 

OompUssentary to the LA.DIBS OF THE 80CIRT, «t the 

B08T0N MU8IC HALL, 
This CBaturday; Svening, April 14th. 

BBSTHOTEirS SIYEHIH STMFHOHT 

Win constitate the first part of the progcamme. The second 
paK to oonslat of m Selection of Solo, Trio, Qnutet and <|irfTrtTt 
eonpoeltloae. Vocel and loetrumental. 

A FULL GRAND 0BCHB8TRA of the beet talent In the 
dty Is engHged. nnder the dlreotion of H. ECKHARDT, «nd 
no effort vlll be spared to Bwke the Coneert satMhetory lb Its 

patTMM. Tiekets 00 ccnte eaeh, at Meeers. Wade^ Kiehard- 

son*a, Dltson*s, and Heed-s moSle stores, and at the door. 

07-Conoert to eommenee at 7X o'eloek. No poetponeasent. 

Haydn** mass In B, 

WIU be performed In the TREM ONT TEMPLE, on Tbvbsdat 
Btbxiiio, April 19th, 1866, by the oreecntaod former members 
of the BO WDOIN STREET CHOIR. Also, aelertlons from the 
** CrsaUoD," " Last Judgment," fto., nnder the direction of 
M r. E. j aooB. — Mr. J. U. Wiucox will praelde at the Organ. 
OTTIckeU 85 eents each, to be had at the moslo stoma, and 
at the door on the ereulog of the eoneert. 

AYOUNO American Oentleman. of nnezeeptkmable ehar- 
aoter, with good bosioeM att«fnmente, wkibM to obtain • 
sitvation b • Masic Store ; has had an eztmsive expeiWnee In 
the Piano and Melodeon trade, Is an •zesUent toner and re- 
pairer, and eao Influence some trade Wages not so moth an 
oldeet, as an opportunity to obtain a thorough knowledge of 
the buslttess. Addrese *< Mostoua,** at this Ottoe. 

OROABTIST. A situation wanted as Offsnist In some 
ehureb In Boston, by a gentleasan who has bad a number 
of years' ezperlenee. The beat of reflwenoes as to qnallflea- 
tions can be given. 
Address ** Obaanibt," Box 186, WoeoMter, Mass. 

IL TROVATORB. . . .« Stride la Ynmpa," YmtM 
Just published. QBOEOB P. REED It 00. 

IL TROVATORB. . . ." Deaerto suite TSna,*' Ysbm. 
Juet published. GEORGE P. REED k 00. 

ILTROYATORE....*<Ahsl ben mio,** YnuiL 
JuetpobHshed. GEORGE P. REED fc 00. 

PTROYATORB....MTtaoealaNotte" YaaA. 
Just published. GEORGE P. RBED 9t 00. 

rTROYATORB. . . . ** D'Amor sol* alH ios«e," Yaaai. 
Just published. GEORGE P. REED Jb CO. 

NeiMr and Talnable music Boolu. 

TECHNIOAL STUDIBS 
For Pbno-Forte playing. By Loma Pla»t, Tmehcr In the 
Conserratory of Music at LbIdbIb. Transktcd fhan the Ger- 
man, by J. 0. D. PAmaiB. Pnoe 98. 

THE Y0GAL1ST*8 COMPANION: 
Or Bzerdaee for developfog, strengrbenlng aod eqnalMng the 
Voice. Designed as iotradortory to and to be need in con- 
nection with the celebrated Solfcg^o EzerdMO of Panssron, 
CriTsUi, Lablaehe and others. By Edwaad B. Ouvib. Price 
76 cents 
Pobiiahed by Ollwar IMtaon» 116 Waskingtom A. 

WAMTKD, A sItoatioD as Organist In Boston or Tlelnifyt 
by a person who ha« for many years held sneh a situa- 
tion, and hMl ehavfe of a Choir. 
Inquire of Mr. Dwi«n, at this oOce. 

TEACHER CP MUSIC, 

BBSIDENGB, No. 16 DIZ PLAGB. 

' - - - ■ ' " '" 
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NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 
THE CRAYON, 

A Weekly Paptr deroted to ART, offers itself to the mtteotion 
of mil who are intensted In the elcTstiog^nd refining tnflu- 
enees of Beauty. Among the eontribntors to THE CRAYON 
already ai« BaTAn, Lowell, Stbsr, Rbmbrahdt Pjbalb, A B. 
DvmAHD, President of the National Academy of Design, Daniil 
BuiiTiiiOTOir, HxvBT K. Browit, and amongst those engaged 
are LoxorBUOW, Batabd Tatlos, Obo- Wm Cubti^ Rot. H. 
W. Bbbobbb, Rer. Samdxl Osoood, Rer. B. W. Bkllows, Hon. 
Cbablbs Suhbbb, and others of our most eminent writers. A 
series of papers by RmiiK, and essays left by the eminent 
sculptor, Hobatio Gbbbmouob, add to the interest of The 
Gnyon. 

JFVomiAe Ckrittian hmmnr. 

The first fire nnmbers of this promising (and thus tu per- 
Ibrming) paper are now ont. We look ibr its weekly issue 
with hiA and neTer disappointed expectation. Its leaders are 
kadtd in a double sense— weighty with thought as well as 
with typographical distlnetness. They carry metal. We are 
much impressed with the seriouf ness and instruotite aim of 
the editorial columns. Manifestly It is not to tickle the ear 
or please the Ikney, but to enlighten the mind and improre 
the taste, that the leading articie always aims. The writer has 
a real, well-oonsidered, distinet, and dedslT* thought to oon- 
tey to his readers* minds, and he goes about it patiently, un- 
ambitlottsly, and earnestly, and succeeds not in winning our 
admiration— a poor rlctory— but In learing us wiser than he 
fbnnd us. 

The Crayon has, we hope, a special mission — ^to purge and 
■oberlae the style of our Jottmallzing, as well as the taste of 
our people in general. The heeted, nuMous. and scintillating 
style of our publieprsss is becoming UBtolerable. The Crayon 
uses a cool, quiet and unobtrusiTe style, which Is truly re- 
ftoshing. 

From tki Omeinnati OaxeUe, 

We bare already strongly recommended Tbb Obatob, and 
everr succeeding number proTss it to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said In Its praise. No Journal, deroted to Art, 
has erer bete so ably conducted, in this country ; and If It 
meets with the support it so richly desenres, we have bo doubt 
that It will exert a most wholesome influence upon the taste 
of the country. 

Published by 8TILLMAN & DURANl), No. 287 Broadway, 
New York. Tsmis, 98 per Bnnum, in adranee. Buck nnm- 
bers supplied. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 250 Washington St 

RB8IDENCB. . ..18 SHAWMDT BTRXBT, BOSTON. 



B. B. AI^I^Elff, 

TEAOBER OF THE PXANO^FOWLTE. 

letters direetod can ef Nathan RIobarAon, Esq. 388 Wash- 
bigton Street. 
KxnBXHon.~Otto Dresel, JL Ekmilton, 1. 1. Barwood^ b^ 



^M— ^a^^ 



L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF MVSIC, 
»65 -WsMtUagtom BtM«t. Bosfoa. 



CHICKERINa & SONS, 

MAKUrAOTURBRS OF 

PATENT AOTZOIV 
QRAND AND SQUARE 



OF XVBBT BB8C&IPTI0N. 



IVABEBOOMS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Aprao BOSTON. tf 



NO. 8 LA QRAHGB PLACB, BOSTON. 

HaTing resided thirteen years In Borope with a Tlew of adap- 
ting the Italian style <tf Singing to the Bnglish ^iee, and of 
remedying wtaktuuot the Tolee, and thoiovgbly correcting 
harsh, futtuial, nasal, or other unpleasant peculiarltiss, pro- 
poses to give lessons on the Voice, and in Sin^g, In the Italian 
French, and Bnglish Languages. 

Many who haTe spent years of serere study to attnin musical 
raceUence, after struggling to conquer some guttural, nasal, of 
other unpleasant mannerism, abandon the pursuit from the be- 
lief that llMT are aflllcted wkh a naiwrtd defcctiveness : when, 
with a fraetfonal part of the application which they bestow on 
the other branches of their musical education, and with much 
bss physical effort (if properly directed) than they hare bean 
accustomed to use, thnr tokes might be r sndersd co mp arative- 
ly beantiftdl 

To singers of eminence he would say ^ witb a Just a^MeclatloB 
of their high attainments, that a brief ^melieo/ examtnoiiow of 
his system will convince the most sceptical, that he can afford 
them such assista n ce in beantUying the voice, as might delight 
the most ftstidlons. 

" Being acquainted with the course of vocal dlsetpllne pursued 
by Mr. W. J. Pakkuson in forming and developing the volee, 
I take pleasurs in bearing my testimony to Its ezcellenee ; be- 
lieving it to be ftr preferable to any other method known to me. 

eCO. J. WEBB). 

BoROiTr Oct. 7, ISM.** 

QI^Terms, tM per quarter. 



NATHAN RICHARDSON, 

asa WASHTNOTON STREET, 
Has Just received a large Invoice of 



Oomprising the latest works of all the distinguished European 

composers. 

—JUST PUBLISHBB,— 

Biohardson's Cblleotion of National and Ope- 
ratic Melodies. 

Very easily arranged Ibr the Piano, and Angered after the 
method of the Modem School. In twenty numbers. Price 
from 16 to 26 cents each. Th^ are ejbcellent for young pupils. 

Sixt7-Siz Interladei in the Major Keyi, 
By J. H. JONBS, ibr the Organ, Melodeon or Piano. Th^ 
are easy, and very interesting. Every musician should have 
a copy. Price 60 cents. 

Third Book of Oonoone'e Vocal Sxercises, 

For the middle register of the voice, the onlv complete editioB. 
in the eoontiT. Just published. They will be found indis- 
pensable to all Teachers of Singing. Price f2. 

IT^All the above will be sent free of postage on the receipt 
of the above prices. Oux Catalogues are sent graUs to any 
address. 

NATHAN RI0HABD80N. 

MU81CAI* BXCHANOE, »SJi Waal&iBSton St., 

BOSTON. 

KB. HABBI80N MILLABD, 

' (TENORB,) 

TEAGHEB OF ITALIAH VOCAUZATIOV, 

No* 6 Tyler Bt Terms 960 per quarter. 



PATENT AMERIOAN AOTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

MawTOfhctory, 3TB liraal&Inflptom Btveett 

BOSTON, MASS. 

T0DI6 LADIES' VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL 

S. R. BIOJfCHARD, Te«eh«i>. 

This School Is deelgned for thoee who wish to accuiirs the 
abUlty to fad musi* rMdiW at sight, and Is partlculsrTy adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to ftt themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to reeelfe instruction, ftom the best mas- 
ter*. In the Caltlvatloii of Uae Voice, Style, Vc. 

Address, cars of Geo. J. Webb ft Go., No. ft Winter street. 
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MB. J. G. B. PARKER. 

EOS te announce that he is jpiepared to commence Instruo- 

tlon In Piano-forte and Organ playing. Harmony and 

Cottnterpelnt. and will he happy to receive applications at No. 

8 Hay ward Puee|On and after Get 1st. 

Rsnuncis— R. S. Apthorp, C. C. Perkins, J. S. Pwight, Esqs 

Sept2» tl 

a. andb£ &. oo.'s 

jDtftt o{ J^oitijtn anil jBonu5t(t ffiyxnit, 

19 8. wanm snMxtf abovb ohirndt, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

O^A catalogue of our stock of Foreign MnslCr and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Hnsio 
Books imported to oidet, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
Prance and England. 

Mb, J. Q. WETHERBEE, 



(BASSO CANTANTB,> 
Bo. 18 TRBMORT TBBIPI«B, BOSTOB* 

OABL QABTNEB. 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be found at No. 20 Dover Street, every forenoon between 
9 and 10. Oc U 



€• BREVSIIVO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 

Depot of ErarcTs Grand P£ctno$. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIB&ART. 

K^ Coottao^y en liand a complete assortment of Amerleaa 

Publications. 



ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
T£AOHEB OF THS PIANO-FOBTB. 

Application can be made at Reed*s Music-Store, or at the 
Norfolk House, Bozbury. Sept 9 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOMER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
B«(Bldeiii«e Bo* 56 Kneelwftd Btveet* 



MARUFACTUMS BT 

MASON Sl HAMLIN. 

TUB attention of the musical public is Invited to the newly 
improved MODEL MELODEONS made by us. We believe 
them to be unsurpassed, in all the essential points pertaining 
to a good instrument, especially In ttgud to 

Bquallt7, Power. Sweetneu of Tone, Frompt- 
neM of Aotion and Stylo of Finiah. 

Our prices vary fhnn 960 to B176, aecordlng to the sbs and 
style of the instrument. Recommendations from Lowux 
Masoh, Wm. B. BaAOBuar. Gbokob F. Root, L. H. Siiothabd, 
Edwin Bauoi, Siulb A. BAKoaorr, and many other distln- 
guided musicians, may be seen at our ware-rooms. 

IC^The opinions of the above gentlemen give them a dedded 
preference to all other Melodeons. 

hbmbt MASoir. \ MABOB 4k HAMI«IB, 

bkmonb hamlih. f OBonbridg* St. {cor. of CAaHe«,) Bo$t09i^ Sit, 
Oct 28 dm (Directly in fkontof the JalLj 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

imPORTEBS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 

havb bbmovxd to 

Bo. 769 BBOADWAY, eorner of Binth St 

NEW YORK. 



WILLIAM 
PnbliBher and Importer of music, 

Bo. 88 West 4th Stroot, Cindniuiti, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Lane and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, fbr Mle at Eastern prloes. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as pabllnhed. A Ubrral 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 
(C7* Catalogues sent gratis by mall. AugM 

A CARD. Messrs. GARTNER and JUNGNICKEL are 
ready to receive applications to furnish music (duos, trios, 
ko. tar vioUn and piano) for private partlss. Nov 18 



A OOOD TIME TO 81JB80RIBE1 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

ft psfir a{ Art ant 3^ltmtuxt, 

Publiahod everj 8Atiirda7, at 81 School St. Boston. 
T-vro Dollar* per annnmy in adTance* 

During the three years since It was established, this Journal 
has met with contlnnally IncrsasIng Ihvor, and It eatersd 
upon Its SEYENTH TOLDMB with the number Ibr Saturday, 
April 7tb. 

Its contents reUte mainly te the Art of Mvtie, but with 
glances at the whele World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
Including, fH>m tbne to time— 1. Critical Reviews of Concerts) 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, Its. 2. Notices of 
New Musle. & Musical News from aU parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from mushsal persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compesltiens. In- 
strumenls, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music In its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, k: 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Husie and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, ke. 8. Original and Selected Poems, ko, 

0I7*Bask numbers, f^om the commencement, can be ftir> 
nlshed. Addreas (post-paid) 

J. S. DWIGBT, 21 SCBOOK St. Bonro*. 

From tKt N«w York Daily JH^uim. 
There is no better musical critic in the country than John 
8. Pwight, of Boeton, and i^w men are able to> exprcHs what 
they have to say about music in a manner at once so poetic 
and precise. Uis articlce are sure to please the learD«d in 
music, and to delight Hs lovers. We commend his Journal 
unretiervedly to one musical friends as a worii whkh will be 
an able running commentary upon musical events, extracting 
from each its slgnifloanoe, varying its critical notices of mnric 
and musicians, both new and old, with Uographkal and enler^ 
talning details ; and always true to what is most Intervsting 
and commanding in this noblest of the Arts. 

From th» Boston Sctning IVanuript. 
Wberevn there is a plano-forte, this Journal ought to be 
tying on it. 

From th* Bostmi Alla». 
We need Just such a paper. One which Is subservient to no 
particular clique of book-makers, or society agents^ or mana- 
gerial interests. One which tetis truly what Is good and what 

Is bad, In the honeet convictions of the writer Mr. SwIght 

unites more qualifications to hold the Judge's chair than any 
other writer with whose powers we are acquainted. His geniU 
warmth of Aeling is nnltsd to an acute perception of the 
beauties of executional Art ; while a long and earnest study 
of the gseat composers of the world has rendered him &millur 
wkh, and an appreciator of, their noble works. 

TEBM8 OF ADVEBTIBINa. 

ffast Insertion, per line ^0 cts. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 6 cts. 

Tor one column, ( 136 lines) first Insertion S12.00 

Do do each subsequent 96 00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 90 cts. 
Payments required In advance : for yearly advertisemenit, 
quarterly In advance. 
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EDWARD L. BALCH, PRINTER. 

O* OFFIOS, TSo, 81 Sehool Street, Boeton. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED 

At the OTFICB OF PUBLICATION 21 Sehool St. Boston. 

By NATHAN RICHARDSON, 282 Washington St. " 
^ OBOKOB P. KBED k CO.. .ISTnmont Row, << 

^ A. M. LBLAND, Provldenoo, R. I. 

" C. BRBOSING, 701 BrOMlway, New York. 

•* SCUARrENBBRG ft LUIS, 700 Broftdwrny, " 

<< OBOROB DUTTON, Jb Rocheetor, N.T. 

*< O. ANDRB ft 00. .. .19 South Ninth St. PhlUdelphU. 

« JOHN H. MBLLOR, Pittoburg, Pft. 

** MILLER & BBACHAM,..181BaIUinoreSt. Balrimore. 

M COLBURN ft FIELD. Cincinnati, O. 

** HOLBROOK k LONQ, Cle?«Und,0. 

For Dwight^B Joomal of Moaie. 

EeminiseoioM of a Summer Tour. 

TAiraruL.— What ahall we now fonnd onr diaoonne npon ? 

Tauativb.— What yon will : I will talk of things heavenly, 
or things earthly; thtnga aerlons or things Indiorona ; things 
past or thinga to eome ; thinga Ibrelgn, or thinga at home — 
provided all be done to onr profit.— Aiiifa». 

Mr. Editor: — As the season draws to its 
dose, allow me, in the comparative dearth of 
legitimate musical criticism that may follow, to 
gossip, m a random way, of some incidents, partly 
musical, partly otherwise, that befel me during a 
brief tour in the Summer of 1863. I must pre- 
mise that in these chapters, be they more or less, 
my discourse will of necessity be desultory — set- 
ting at defiance, for the most part, aU chrono- 
logical and logical sequence. 

Says a distinguished writer : '* To an American 
Tisiting Europe the brief voyage he has to make 
is an excellent preparative. In my own case 
suffice it to say, the passage across was after the 
manner of all voyages on the Atlantic in April, 
with the usual alternations of wind and cahn, 
azure and cloud, storm and sunshine, and but 
little of incident to mark the leaden hours of 
each succeeding day. 

To me, indeed, all external circumstances are 
the same upon the sea: a constant and abiding 
sense of utter wretchedness is my portion — sea- 
sickness my inevitable destiny, pervading all 
times and places — changing all romance into 
dullest reality, and merging even the semblance 
of enjoyment into positive suffering. I find it 
hard to believe that any landsman ever fully be- 
guiled himself into the idea that he was enjoying 
his "life on the Ocean wave." 

It was early on a Sunday morning when the 
cry of land was roared out from the deck of 
the forecastle. I can imagine, faintly it may 
be, how that sound once thrilled through 
every timber of the first ship that came in 



sight of an unknown shore, in tJbe merry days 
of old Christopher Columbus. All day long the 
low shores of Ireland floated past, so near that 
one could almost pitch a biscuit to the eager sons 
of Erin, seen here and there on its shelving 
banks. A red letter day was this to all. Sea- 
sickness at last had gone, and in its place came 
that most delightful sensation of relief and free- 
dom that must needs be felt to be known. 

On reaching Liverpool, I heard much of the 
approaching inauguration of the great Industrial 
Exhibition of Ireland, and this determined me to 
make the best of my way to Dublin at once. 

I arrived there on the day preceding that of 
the opening. Every hotel was crowded ; and, so 
I was told, was every nook and cranny besides, of 
the hospitable old city. I was turning away in 
despair from the steps of the Imperial Hotel, 
when the landlord enquired, rather abruptly, with 
a brogue, if I " might be an American," and, on 
my replying in the affirmative, assured me that 
his best room was at my service ; " for," said he, 
« we have a yearning in our hearts towards your 
countrymen." I do not doubt his sincerity. It 
was confirmed a score of times, and in as many 
different instances, during my brief stay in 
Dublin. 

I was fortunate in that the ** Messiah " was an- 
nounced to be performed that evening for the 
benefit of the Irish Academy of Music. It was 
given by tJbe Ancient Concerts Society, so called, 
an association established in 1834, and having in 
view the same objects as our own Handel and 
Haydn. The occasion was one of more than 
ordinary interest for which especial preparation 
had been made. Yet the hall, a small one, was 
not filled. 

The Oratorio was produced entire, by a select 
orchestra of forty-five performers, and a chorus 
numbering about one hundred and fifty. Of 
course, it was well done, but not better than I 
have heard it by our societies at home, on many 
a Christmas Eve. I speak of the vocal parts. 
The orchestration was such as to leave nothing to 
be desired. An organ of great power, mam^ed 
in a masterly manner by Dr. Stewart, was as a 
tower of strength to the voices in the sublime 
choruses with which this oratorio abounds. 

I was struck with the excellence of the room 
itself for music. This is such, I think, as to 
merit a particular description. 

It is called the Ancient Concerts Room, and 
was constructed, so far as I could learn, at about 
the time of the formation of the society. Its 
size is small, being adapted for seating comfort- 
ably only about 1200 persons. The form of the 
apartment internally is very nearly that of two 
cubes as once suggested by Mr. Gardiner. Its 



walls are relieved, at intervals, by pilasters, and 
further broken by panels. A heavy cornice runs 
around the top of die room ; springing from this 
is a coving which, at the height of ten feet, is 
joined to the flat ceiling above. The ceiling it- 
self is intersected by deep panels and is finished 
in stucco. There are no corridors at the sides, 
and but two or three of small dimensions at each 
extremity. The floor. is level. The seats are 
mere benches with wooden backs, innocent of 
cushions or upholstery of any kind. A light gal- 
lery extends around three sides of the room. 
The orchestral platform follows, in its plan, the 
same general arrangement as that of the Philhar^ 
monic Hall in Liverpool (of which I may give 
some account hereafl;er), but the seats for the 
chorus rise less abruptly. Back of the orchestra 
is an organ with power sufficient for a building of 
thrice the size. 

The ventilating arragements are ample and 
most excellent; the fresh air, previously warmed, 
enters through minute apertures in the risers of 
the steps, (which, I should have said, extend 
along the sides on tJie floor of the hall), and es- 
capes through apertures in the ceiling. The arti- 
ficial lighting is effected by means of chandeliers, 
suspended however some 15 feet only from the 
ceiling, so as not materially to interfere with 
vision or produce acoustic disturbance. There is 
in this hall, when filled, no echo, and no percep- 
tible reverberation. The general disposition of 
the house for the seating of the audience is am- 
phitheatrical, giving to tJie assembly, on this occa- 
sion, a most brilliant effect 

Apropos, in this connection, some one has re- 
marked that the idea we form of Italian and 
Grecian beauty is never realized in Greece and 
Italy, but is found in Ireland, in the upper ranks^ 
heightened and exceeded. I believe in this. 
Certainly I have seen no equal in face and form 
to those I saw among the higher classes in Dub- 
lin. 

The inaugural ceremonies of the great Exhibi- 
tion have been previously described in the pages 
of this Journal,* and need not be repeated here. 
The occasion was, indeed, oae of paramount in- 
terest, and which warmly eidisted the sympaliues 
of the whole country, it was a project designed 
to give fresh vigor and life to the drooping spirit 
of the nation. The press had labored incessantly 
in its behalf for many months. Every appeal to 
patriotic feeling bad been made, and no effort 
spared to ^ve it magnitude and importance in 
the eyes of the people. There were those who 
fondly saw in this event the dawning of a new 
life for Ireland, by awakening a national pride, 
and recalling popular attention to the industrial 
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resources of the kingdom, and thus arresting the 
tide of immigration which has drained its popula- 
tion for so many years. 

For myself, as an impartial looker-on, I could 
not so hopefully interpret the import of this great 
event It seemed to me rather the last struggle 
of a noble-hearted but doomed race. The glory 
of it is illusive. It is as the red glare at evening, 
which foretels the blackness of the storm that 
shall brood over the night 

The day dawned in cloudless beauty. The 
streets of the town were alive with the eager 
multitude. At an early hour every seat and 
standing place of the vast structure was occupied. 
Here was brought together, in closest contact, 
the rank and aristocracy of three realms. The 
high-bom beauty of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land was largely represented. There was a 
marked earnestness upon the faces of all*-— enthu- 
siasm even — which showed how deeply their feel- 
ings were enlisted. But it was not the earnest- 
ness of hope, nor a joyous enthusasm. In spite 
of all the pomp and pageantry of the occasion, a 
shadow sat unmistakably upon the vast assem- 
blage. And when, at the close of the ceremonial, 
the superb band of a thousand voices and instru- 
ments joined in the national anthem, pouring its 
magnificent music into the ears of twenty thou- 
sand listeners, filling the huge building with a sea 
of sound, there went up a response from heavy 
hearts. It was the wail of an unhappy people. 



*-•- 



Bobert Schnmaim. 

(from SoBouwsxi^t ** RMcdonazy Ltttcn.**)* 

Napoleon said that it was more useful to know 
one fnan than 40,000 plants. We are of the same 
opinion, particularlpr when such an ordinary-so- 
cial, beeiwlrinking mdividual is possessed of such 
extraordinary genius as Robert Schumann. 

Althoujih the outward appearance of a com- 
poser ought not to interest us, but only his inward 
mind, the element with which his works render us 
acquainted, we are still very fond of studying his 
bodily form, in ordor to see whether it is a coun- 
terpart of his soul. 

Unfortunately Nature does not often make a 
perfect man, like Goethe. The outward appeal^ 
ance of the good Mozart did not correspond 
with the mind within; neither does Robert 
Schumann's. 

Robert Schumann is a common-place, well-fed, 
bullet-headed individual ; the briage of his nose 
does not ^ve evidence of the slightest grain of 
poetry, neither do his eyes flash with heavenly 
fire. His complexion is not at all tinged with dis- 

Sist for the world ; and his hair does not, like 
bethoven's, stream in the wind, but lies quietly 
on his forehead, which is not more than usually 
lofty. 

Me looks so calm and sober, and yet has been 
so drunk with love I He appears reserved, and, 
like most men who have always a thing to do, 
avoids those who have always one to toy, and yet 
he can gossip so delightluUy, at one time like rlo- 
restan, and at another like Eusebius, according as 
his heart is at high or low water mark. Like 
claret, he is only nalatable when a little warm. 
Arrogance has not nlled his head and emptied his 
heart He is proud, but not in mind — ^for a proud 
mind is always a small mind — his soul alone is 
proud, and a proud soul is a great soul. 

For me, he is an amiable man and a very dis- 
tinguished artist After Beethoven, no one has 
composed a symphony like Schumann. After 
Sebastian Bach, no German composer has ever 
succeeded in jotting down, with such nonchalance, 

• ItMcitofuiry LttterSf by B. SobotowsU, eollaeifd and re- 
prlDtad from rhe OsHirnu§isek4 Zeitung, ftod tnnslatwl In 
th« IxiDUon JtfMMoi World. ThcM letten mn written ftpnft- 
rtnClj to ttay tba tld« of Wttgnwium in G«nnan7, bnt in tbdr 
nunbUaf gOMlp contain manj thingi quite Ikvonblv to Wag- 
— and tha now men. 



the most wonderful melodic and harmonic combin- 
ations, in the form of canons, as Schumann has 
done in his StUcke/ttr Pedalclavier. 

Some of his son<rs are most charming, but his 
pianoforte music ranks higher. 

The first pianoforte compositions by which 
Schumann attracted attention was his ** Carnival, 
Scenes Mignonnes, on four notes," Op. 19. It is a 
varied series of characteristic pieces, in which 
Harlequin, Columbine, and Pierrot, Florestan and 
Eusebius, the Philistine and the members of the 
David leajni^t Chopin and others, appear with all 
their nationality and peculiarities. Each piece is 
more charming than the one before it, and each 
begins with the four notes — a, e flat (es), c, h. 

The reader will enquire what those four notes 
mean. They were intended to represent a town 
of Saxony called Asch, whither Schumann's 
thoughts frequently strayed, because at that time 
there was an object there which interested his sen- 
sitive soul. 

Now, it is satisfactorily demonstrated that a most 
excellent method of overcoming a seemingly in- 
vincible passion is to write verses or music on it 
The trouble of finding the rhyme and studying 
the sound, the fact of being amiable, on four notes, 
in the most widely different dispositions of mind, 
disturbs the one fixed idea. A mental crisis is thus 
produced — until another passion supervenes ; and, 
unfortunately, poets and musicians have, and must 
have, a superfluous amount of passion — for it is a 
lucky thing for them that their blood contains 
more component parts of iron than of gold. 

The second of Schumann's pieces which pro- 
duced a sensation was his ** Grand Sonata," Op. 
11. It is difficult to play, and must be well stud- 
ied, if the performer would bring out the efl*ects 
it contains. It appeared under the title of " Flor- 
estan and Ettsebins." 

Florestan and Eusebius are the two highly poet- 
ical natures of which Schumann consists. Won- 
derful articles appeared under their name in the 
Leipziger Musikalviche Zeitung, when R. Schu- 
mann edited it The sonnet itself depicts the 
contest of the members of the David league (co- 
editors of the Neue Leipziger Zeitung) witK the 
Philistines of the old Musikalische Zeitung d[ ihaX 
day under Fink. 

Some one has said : " When I hear Schumann, 
it seems to me as if I were floating on the sea." 
There is a great deal of truth in this sentiment. 
It is one of those which I like to hear from the 
uninitiated. 

There is, however, a great diff*erence between 
pronouncing a criticism on a work of art, and de- 
scribing the impression it produces at the moment 

The latter every one has a right to do, but cri- 
ticism must prove why this is ffX)d and that bad. 
Now-a-days, mere talk will no longer pass current 
What reasonable being will feel ofi*ended that the 
continual repetition, in Wagner's Lohengrin, of 
" HeU deiner Fahrt, Heil deiner Ahri "—that in- 
stances of false declamation and intonation, which 
are always quoted ; and that transitions which 
tear one's ears to pieces, like that in the finale, 
with the chord f, a, c, e flat, g, are blamed, if, at 
the same time, every thing g<Mid is praised. Only 
weak-minded peraons are clouded sufficiently in 
their minds to find everything perfection. Liszt 
and Raff do not belong to tins class, but are en- 
tirely of our opinion, and the little work Raff 
has promised will bear us out in our assertion. 

The torch of criticism should not bum but sim- 

§Iy light, and the hand which has grasped it, in or- 
er to involve in a destructive conflagration every- 
thing with the exception of one single object, 
should be rapped until it lets fall the torch it is 
not tcorthy to bear. 

The sonata. Op. 11, is a battle-piece, and its 
composer stood in the foremost ranks of the com- 
batants, and spoke well both in words and tones. 
^^ Kunst kommt her von Kdnnen." (The word 
Kunst is derived from Kdnnen), such was Schu- 
mann's motto and that was the sonnet We think 
at the present time as we thought as membera of 
the David-league ; away, then, with what is bad 
in Wagner, with what is bad in Meyerbeer and 
Schumann ; with what is bad in ourselves. We 
will never attach any value to the fact that Dunst 
(fog, vapor), rhymes with Kunst (art). The fog 



has been disnpated by the ran, and, altboosh the 
atmosphere may still be a little hazy, it will soon 
clear up. A great deal of Wagner^s works wiU 
live, but a great deal more of Schumann's. 

In Op. 12 0* Pbantasiestuck") we again find R. 
Schumann wounded in the heart Weparticu- 
lariy recommend the ^ Carnival" and this piece, 
for they were compoeed in the sacred moments of 
inspiration. 

In the ** Carnival " the patient b sufficiently re- 
covered to indulge in humor, but in the ^ Ilian- 
tasiestiick " we find the pure platonic attachment 
to a pupil of Tag, a fair pianist whom we then 
knew and whose talents we acknowledged. These 
pieces are dedicated to her, and she herself used 
to speak with pride of having excited the admi- 
ration of such an artist as Schumann. 

But, as we know, men, like children, are sent 
to sleep by song, and Schumann sang himself to 
sleep and awoke as — a child; he composed his 



wonderful ** Kinderscenen" (Op. 15), rode his 
hobby horse, felt frightened at Runrecht^ and again 
sang himself to sleep wtth a lovely ** WiegenUed!* 
These little compositions, when delicately and 
prettily played, as Rcinecke could play them, waft 
even ourselves into the fairy realms of childhood, 
and call up such home-sick longings that we would 
willingly return to the time when everything was 
so beautiful. 

Schumann awakes us with a grand idea, name- 
ly: to contribute something towards the monu- 
ment to be erected to Beethoven. 

Ten years previously Beethoven almost died of 
starvation, but at the period in question collections 
were made for his monument 

Such is the fate of Grerman composers. People 
allow them to starve during their lifetime, in order 
to be enabled to give mora towards their monu- 
ments, while French composers live in palaces, 
possess large incomes, and smile at our passion for 
erecting monuments. 

Schumann's contribution consisted of Op. 17. 
He at first intended giving it the name of ^ Obo- 
lus" (a small Greek coin), but it eventually ap- 
peared under the title of ** Fantaisie in C." 

It is a wonderful work, full of deep feeling, and 
admirably in keeping with the feelinss of a great 
man who knows now to bear his misfortunes. 



Popnlar Songi. 

Andrew Fletcher of Saltonn, in one of his politi- 
cal essays, uttered the famous saying that has since 
become almost a proverb : ** Let me make the songs 
of a nation and I care not who makes its laws.*' 
Every day shows that there was a good deal of truth 
in the saying, and every author of popular songs, 
that have real life in them, deserves notice. The 
London lilustrated News speaks thus of the songs of 
Dr. Charlbs Mackat. 

Mackay is, in England, what B^ranger has been, 
a little before him, in France— the chansonnier 
par excellence, the Eong-writer of the time. He 
speaks to the people in a language familiar to 
tnem, but purified and refined ; he echoes their 
feelings, exalting and embellishing every thought, 
every sentiment that is good, and beautiful, and 
noble. He cherishes the sweetest and holiest 
afiections of domestic life, and the free and manly 
aspirations of the citizen, the patriot^ and the lover 
of mankind. Hence it is that the verses of Mackay, 
though only of yesterday, have already become 
household words in the mouths of the people of 
England, as if they had descended by long tradi- 
tion from a distant age. Versatility, too, is a fea- 
ture of his genius. He has the rough energy of 
Ebenezer Elliot : while he has also, u not the vo- 
luptuous epicurism, the airy grace of Thomas 
Moore. 

Like Moore also, Mackay is a musician ; and 
we believe that no poet who was not in some de- 

gee a musician, has ever written a good song, 
eory Carey, Dibdin, Burns, Moore, wrote real 
songs, because their lines, in the act of formation, 
were associated with beautiful melodies; while 
the so-called songs of Scott, Campbell, and num- 
berless other poets, are not son^ at all ; they are 
read with pleasure and only spoiled by singing, be- 
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cause their authors produced them without any 
musical associations. Mackay, in his song-writing, 
has alwa;^s shown a delicate perception of melo- 
dy ; but it is only now tliat ne has evinced the 
power of creating melody. 

OLBB FOa THRBB VOICBS. 

What ioj attends the fisher's life I 

Blow, winds, blow ! 
The fisher and his faithful wife ; 

Row, boys, row ! 
He drives no plough on stubborn land. 
His fields are readv to his hand ; 
No nipping frosts his orchards fear, 
He has his autumn all the year : 

Yeo I heave, ho ! 

The husbandman has rent to pay, 

Blow, winds, blow ! 
And seed to purchase every day, 

Row. boys, row ! 
But he who nrros the rolling deeps, 
Though never sowins, alwavs reaps ; 
The ocean fields are fair ana free, 
There are no rent-days on the sea ; 

Yeo ! heave, ho ! 

Then joy attend the fisher's life I 

Blow, winds, blow! 
The fisher and his faithful wife ! 

Row, boys, row ! 
May fav'ring breeses fill his sail, 
His teeming harvest never fail ; 
And, from his cottage on the strand. 
Come forth defenders of our land ; 

Yeo ! heave, ho ! 

Verses such as these are essentially musical. 
You feel, in reading them, that they are made to 
be sung, and that the completeness of their effect 
demands appropriate melody. No melodies can 
be more appropriate than those which the author 
of the poetry has himself contributed. They are 
exceedmcly tuneful, and in every instance echo 
with truth and fidelity, and sense and feeling of 
the words. They are {auhless in all the technical 
requisites of the art — in regularity of rhythm, 
symmetry of form, sweetness, and variety of ex- 
pression; and (what is of the greatest moment) 
they admit of the clear and emphatic utterance of 
every syllable. The arrangement of the vocal 
parts in the glee, and the simple but elesant piano- 
forte accompaniments, are skilful ana musician- 
like; and these compositions cannot fail to give 
pleasure to every lover of genuine English song. 



Cnrrelliin Paria. 

Never did a greater crowd besiege the doors 
of the Academic Imp^riale de ^sique, and 
never did the Grand Op^ra contain within its 
walls a more distinguished, or more numerous 
audience, than on Monday week. All that Paris 
possesses of celebrated, refined, and elegant, in 
the world of art, literature, and fashion, was as- 
sembled. The heroine of the evening was Mdlle. 
Sophie Cruvelli, and the opera one which is 
full of opportunities for the display of her powers 
as a singer and an actress. Now that she is so 
soon to leave the stage for ever, the public ex- 
citement in Paris with regard to Mdlle. Cruvelli 
has reached fever heat ; and she meets with re- 
ceptions, night after night, such as the ** oldest 
inhabitant " cannot remember — and it would be 
strange indeed were it otherwise. Scarce five- 
and-twenty years of age ; with a commanding 
and graceful fi^re; an expressive and lovely 
&ce ; replete with intelligence and genius ; with 
a compass and freshness of voice tlutt have sel- 
dom been equalled, never surpassed ; with powers 
as a comedian, which even the gifled Mabib Ca.- 
BEL herself might envy, and force as a tragedian, 
second to Rachel alone, Mdlle. Cruvelli has 
exhausted the whole range of the lyric drama, 
ancient and modern, from Beethoven to Ver- 
di. Her Leonora in Fidelio ; her Donna Anna 
and Elvira in Don Giovanni ; her Cherubino and 
Countess in the Nozze di Fiaaro (I may add Su- 
sanna and Zerlina, since vsne has played both,) 
her Amiiia, Norma, Rosina, Julie ( Kies/o/e,) Oa- 
abella (AttUa,) Elvira {Ernani,) Florinda, (Thai- 
herg^ Semiramide, Lucrezia Borgia, Desdemona, 
Lucia, Anna Bolena, Erminie (^Q^atre FiU 
(TAymon,) Ninetta, Alice, Valentine, and others, 
too numerous to mention, are prooft of the con- 
stant successes which have marked her career ; 



and if ever there existed a dramatic singer, with 
the stamp of genius impressed on idl she under- 
takes, Mdlle. Cruvelli may surely lay claim to 
that distinction. During the last five years she 
has studied hard, and to good purpose. She 
has softened and toned down many crudities and 
asperities, she has given breadth to her style and 
softnera to her expression, and she now remains 
(Grisi having left the stage) without a competitor 
in any style, except that incomparably pure and 
finished vocalist, Marietta Alroni. 

I fear the part of Rachel in the Juive is the 
^ anti-penultimate'' of Mdlle. CruveUi's new im- 
personations. In Verdi's forthcoming opera, 
Les V^pres Sicilicnnes, we shall, probably, see 
her last ^ creation. " At present there seems lit- 
tle chance of her place bein^ filled up, but let us 
hope for the best Meanwhile, I must give you 
an account of the reprise of La Juive, at the 

Seat national (Imperial?) establishment in the 
ue Lepclletier. Of the opera I need say noth- 
ing, as you have heard it here and everywhere on 
the Continent; you have seen it in London un- 
der every shape and form, with and without the 
music. The part of Rachel was originally written 
for Mdlle. Falcon, and was one of her most far 
mous creations. It was afterwards sustained by 
Mme. Stolz, whose fine dramatic genius was ex- 
hibited to the highest advantage. Since then, 
Mdlle. Nathan, Mme. Heinefetteb, and a 
host of others, have achieved more or less every 
year. Mdlle. Cruvelli has cast aside all the '* tra- 
ditions " of the theatre, and has refused to be 
bound hand and foot by the dicta of stage mana- 
gers. Mdlle. Falcon did this and Mme. Stoltz 
that; Mme. Nathan sune a certain passage in 
such a manner, Mme. Heinefetter in a manner 
directly opposite, ete.ete.; but Mme.Cruvelli,with- 
out caring for any of them, has gone straight to 
the source, has studied the character for herself, 
has repeated what she did with re^rd to the Hu- 
guenots, and produced a fresh, original, and true 
** creation. " On the first night, she was some- 
what too enei^tic, and displayed too much of 
that peculiar force which is so remarkable a 
characteristic of her style. Unlike the majority 
of timorous debutantes, who hesitate and doubt, 
who venture with fear and trembling on a new 
part, add never feel themselves at home, until 
encouraged by applause and the expression of 
public feelin;r, Malle. Cruvelli takes counsel of 
herself, studies her part with enthusiasm, and 
sometimes in the passion of the scene oversteps 
the bounds which art has set to nature. For my- 
self, I readily pardon this defect, which springs 
from exuberance of feeling, from original concep- 
tion of thought, from genius, indeed, and intel- 
lect It is a &ult which she possesses in 
common with Rachel, which was cnarged as a 
defect in Malibran, and which, as M. P. A. Flo- 
rentiui significantly hints, she does not possess in 
conunon with the tribe of pretty young ladies 
who curtsey to and ogle the public, nincying they 
are actresses, when they are mere puppets and 
toys, devoid alike of intelligence and thought, 
drilled and tutored like so many bullfinches. In 
the celebrated air, // va venir, Mdlle. Cruvelli 
portrayed, with overpowering force, the remorse 
and fear of the maiden about to fiUl, and the sad- 
ness which urges her to her unhappy fate. In 
the malediction — 

'* Anath^me, anntb^me, 
£t que Dieu qu'il blaspheme 
Le maudisse a jamais"— 

she electrified the audience, who recalled her, 
amidst the loudest and most genuine marks of ap- 
probation. In the fourth act, in the duet with 
Eudoxia, and the short scene with the Cardinal, 
she was calm, dignified, and resigned, and wiA 
her rich and mellow contralto tones gave full 
meaning to the words Ma tele tombera ; and in 
the concluding scene, when she sees the stake and 
the preparations for death, a shudder ran through 
the house at the efi*ect she produced with the 
words. Ah, mon plre, Jai peur" She was re- 
called three times dunng a^d at the end of Uie 
opera. M. Gueymabd was successful as the 
Jew, but, in the cursing scene, he attempted to 
force his voice too much, which resulted in three 



successive ^^couacs." He has since profited by 
experience, and succcds better. Mdlle. Dussev 
was charmins as Eudoxia, but illness has compell- 
ed her to cede the part to Mdlle. Pouilly, who is 
by no means so good. The Emperor and Em- 
press was present on Monday. The Juioe will be 
played three times a week until further notice, 
and, up to the present time, the receipts have 
been limited by the size of the house only. — Cor- 
respondence of Land. Mus. World, March 1 7. 



Perdinand Bies. 

By H. r. GaoaLiT. 

Now, let US glance for a moment at the imita- 
tors of Beethoven, and see if we can make out 
what they have selected for imitation. The first 
of these — nay, for some twenty years, the only 
one to be found — among European composers, at 
all deserving the name, was Ferdinand Ries ; and 
he attachea himself, by love, by intercourse, and 
by habit, to those works by his master, in which 
the master's peculiar genius was complete — not 
clouded, flawed, or croned with singularities nev- 
er to be unriddled. By the mass of compositions 
by Ries before the public f which, indeed, for any 
present acceptance that they find, might never 
nave been written at all), he is proved to have 
been a thoroughly trained musician— command- 
ing fluency of expression in no common measure 
— not without a humor of his own — not without 
a certain vein of wild and national melody^— not 
without a fire and a brightness that remove most 
of his carefully finished works beyond the 
category of tedious and imitative exercise-music. 
He wrote well for the orchestra ; and being, in 
his day, a superb piano-forte player, he wrote 
effectively for bis own instrument But, seduced 
by the bold, uncompromising manner of his origi- 
nal, he fancied that abrupt transitions, unforeseen 
interruptions, harsh modulations — if applied to 
thoughts in themselves weak and second-nand, or 
in no wise fit for such treatment — would bring 
him to a grandeur and an authority approaching 
those of his model elect They did but succeed, 
alas ! in earning for him an unfair reputation for 
oddity and rudeness, without the relief of any 
better or more agreeable individualities. He has, 
in the general musical world, a fame little better 
than that of the adroit country actor, who suc- 
ceeded in catching some of the salient points of 
Kenible's stately declamation, or Kean's violent 
and spasmodic transitions. Yet, as life advanced, 
and he emancipated himself from that excessive 
admiration which takes the form of outward simu- 
lation, and only arrives at the success of clever 
grimace, Ries produced many works that deserve 
a better fate than to be K>rgotten — in which, 
though an early unsettlement of mind can, per- 
haps, be traced, there may be also found a spirit, 
interest, individuality, such as few writers, if they 
now command such qualities, now exhibit. 

By the example of Ries, then — a solitary exam- 
ple, moreover, among German composers, (whereas 
Mozart has had his thousands, and, Mendels- 
sohn his tens of thousands of close imitators,) 
it may be seen how the great qualities of Beet- 
hoven defy dilution, copy or reproduction ; because 
they are qualities far more dependent on lightning- 
keen originality of idea, than on this system of 
orchestration, or the other choice of harmony — 
than on this manner of introducing a subject, or 
the other mode of working up a close, itow, in- 
deed, is second-rate fancy to aeal with genius that 
never did — that could not — repeat itself? There 
is no making over again, on any pretext, such an 
effect as that of the suspense, followed by the glo- 
rious burst of triumph, which is now so familiar 
to us, in the scherzo and martial Jinale of the C 
minor Symahony. There is no parroting such a 
programme (not prelude) to an opera as the 
Overture to ^* Leonora," in which the grasp of 
the master proves itself gigantic and forcible 
enough to work up all manner of fragments, so as 
to muLe a whole singular in its coherence, the ma- 
teiial considered. Were the form of the Sonata 
alia fantasia in C sharp minor adopted by any ad- 
venturous new writer, his copy would be simply 
intolerable-^-as grossly and nakedly calling atten- 
tion to the great original, which he was struggling 
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to reproduce. The real inyentions of Beethoven 
are all single, of no school — having no connection 
one with the other, save by their surpassing lofti- 
ness, and the am&sing affluence of invention they 
display. We mav see, indeed, here and there, 
that he used certain instruments in his scores with 
a richer license than bis predecessors, — that he 
availed himself, when he pleased, of episode, to a 
degree surprising in one who could spin such 
wonderful poems out of such simple groups of 
notes as the one opening the C minor Sympnony. 
We can recognize among his piano Sonatas one 
as an example of agitation (the one in D minor, 
No. 2, Op. 81); another (the one in D major. 
No. 3, Op. 10), as containing a wonderful con- 
trast betwean the sublime sadness of its Largo e 
me»tOy and the unbridled freakishness of its final 
Allegro. But this is all: for the slightest at- 
tempt to make any of these over aeain, conscious 
or unconscious, would betray itself, and subject 
the maker of it to such immediate indignities as 
awaited the bird in the peacock's plumes of the 
fitble. 

Some instinct of a truth like this has served 
the sagacious musicians of all countries, as re- 
gards the account to which the really great works 
of Beethoven might be turned. They have been 
resorted to as quickenera of the fancy, not as 
models of academical study. He would be a 
poor and meagre^minded architect who could 
gather no strength^ nor food for future daring, 
under the shadow of the pyramids; but these 
would assuredly not take the form of a little 
pyramid. 

From mow TOBK. 
April 18. — William Tell is certainly a great opera. 
There is no doubt of it Bat then it should no more 
be called an Italian opera than HALBTt^s operas can 
^ called German, because he happens to have been 
bom in (Germany. It belongs to the German or 
Vrench schoote. The first two acts are very fine. 
The third act is much poorer and contains a quantity 
of dance music. In the fonrth act, again, there is a 
great falling off. Bat, take it all in all, it is one of 
the few operas to which yon can listen foor honrs 
without tiring. In many passages it reminds one of 
Semifamide^ bnt partly the libretto, and mainly the 
mnsic, make it infinitely more interesting. And if it 
pleases so much with Mabstzjkk as conductor, 
what must it be with a first-rate Kapellmeister to 
bring out all the points and to really direct and man- 
age the orchestra. Of the overture I could not well 
judge, as, from the opera beginning earlier than 
osoal, there was much noise from the belated comers. 
It struck me, however, as far as I could hear, as be- 
ing uncommonly fine. The solo performers and 
dioruses, on the whole, did remarkably well. One 
portion of the opera, which could be much bet- 
ter is the scene in the third act where 'Tell' is 
ordered to shoot the apple from his son's head, and 
after having done so, drops another arrow (intended 
for 'Gessler') from his bosom. Neither the mnsic ex- 
pressing the fear and supplication before the act, or 
the intense joy and then dancing after it, was strong 
or sig^iificant enough. If Bossiwi had only studied 
FuUHo a little, he might have been inspured by that 
opera. (No adjective in the dictionary can express 
its merit, so I use none.) From the point where 
* Leonora ' steps between * Pizarro ' and ' Florestan ' 
with command * Zuriick I ' to the end of the une- 
qualted duet : namenlote JWtu/e, I know of nothing 
at the same time mora musical or more dramatic. 
Aye, never will I forget the 18th of March, 1852, 
when I heard Johanha Waonbb as * Leonore. ' I 
am not easily carried away by acting, I know how 
hollow it generally is, but when that glorious jHldte 
ent §an weib! sounded forth so nobly, so spiritedly, 
so truly, as if all her passion, her love, her intense 
ioffering were concentrated in it, I fairly shouted 



with enthusiasm. And not only I, but the whole, 
house. Johanna Wagner is the greatest dramatic 
singer and the greatest actress in the world. 

But, to return to William Tell ; it has been given 
again on Wednesday, Friday and last night, each 
time to crowded houses. 

At Kiblo's, on Tuesday, CapuUui e M<mtecchi 
was given to a good house. The performance was 
better than I expected. Mme. Siedbnbubo made 
a very good * Juliet. ' Her voice is rather pcuaf^ but 
she uses it to the best advantage. Caboline Lbh- 
MANN sang finely. Her acting (a very essential 
thing in opera,) was like that of an automaton. It 
was all assumed, so that when the scene happened to 
last a few moments longer than she had anticipated, 
she stood there like a statue, not knowing what to 
do. She has lost much in the estimation of the New 
York public since she left the concert room. I place 
her acting much below Mabio'B. On Thnraday 
AUsaandro StradeUa was given to a good house. The 
tenor part of Straddla was to have been taken by 
Mme. D'Obxt, (a contralto J but this lady having 
become 'suddenly indisposed' (toeing) Mr. Libb- 
BATi, of the chorns, took the part at short notice. 
This gentleman has a weak, bnt pleasing voice, and 
no doubt, when suflSciently accustomed to solo parts, 
will sing very acceptably to the public Mme. Sieden- 
bui^ did very well as * Leonora. ' But the gems of 
the evening were the duets between the assassins. 
Messrs. Qoint and Mdllbb, who sang and acted 
their parts capitally. It could not have been done 
better. The plot of the opera is as follows : 

Stradella, a musical celebritj, professionalljr engaged 
for the musical education of Leonore, the ward of 
Bassii an Italian nobleman, fascinates his pupil to a ten-' 
der attachment for him. They elope, and Bassi, en- 
raged at thia, and determined to be revenged, hires two 
assassins to slay Stradella. They overtake the fa^tives 
at Stradella's country seat, where, while watcbme for 
an opportunity to carry out the foul deed, they hear 
him sing and are charmed to a feeling of pity for him ; 
they confess and abandon their design. Biassi, who 
enters to see whether his Will has been executed, for- 
gives his ward. The assassins, having previously receiv- 
ed their hire, and ^lad to be releaised from their pro- 
mise, join in the rejoicings of this happy termination. 

In the fint act occun a comical scene, in which a 
rery comic and well executed 'Pierrot Dance* was 
introduced, by eighteen 'New York children a la 
Vknnoisey 

' Buckley's Minstrels ' are really doing very much 
for the canse of music in New York. Ton may 
laugh at this assertion^ hot it is true nevertheless. 
They were the fint to substitute arias, etc, from 
Italian operas for the common negro melodies, and 
also fint introduced the burlesques on popular operas 
which retained the music, though they bnrlesqned 
the words. And now they have commenced giving 
comic operas with white faoeSf andf as I have heard, 
really do it well. I know that several of the mem- 
bers of the company are excellent instrumental and 
vocal performers, and some indeed I believe to be 
frtis flittsicians / and I contend that they are doing as 
much for the elevation of musical taste among the 
people as the Philharmonic Society is doing in a 
higher sphere. 

Quite a carious serenade came oflT last Wednesday 
night It was intended for a newly married couple, 
and consisted of six powerftal grinding oiigans, all 
playing different tnnes at the same time. Firet you 
would hear Top goes the weasel' predominating; dien 
after a short struggle, * Wait for the wagon ' would 
conquer it ; again 'Jordan' would gain the mastery 
to be overpowered in its turn by the ' Prima Donna 
Waltz,' the ' Maneillaise,' etc^ad i^fimtum, This 
'concourse of sweet sounds' continued more than an 
hour, and occasioned many an awakened sleeper to 
exclaim, in a testy voice, 'List, 'tis mnsic stealing.' 
Myself, it reminded strongly of an almost forgotten 
opera,! had once heard in Germany. There are 
mmon of di£Btculties among the German troupe. 
Is it poesible for an opera company to exist without 



quarreling and bickering 1 It seems not Next 
winter, I hare reason to believe, we shall have a 
new and fint rate German troupe. 

To-night we have CapuUtti • JtfofileccAi, as the 
last performance of the present company. b. 

Afbil 18.— Eisfbld^s Quartet Soir^ the last of 
the season, took place last night The programme 
was less attractive than usual, and the whole, — as a 
friend remarked, — ^was like ' Hamlet with the part of 
Hamlet left out;' as, though it was 'EisfeldTs Clas- 
sical Quintette Soir^,' there was no Mr. Eisfeld, 
no Quartet, and no Mozabt, or Bbbtmotbh, or 
other strictly classical composer. Fint came a No- 
netto by Sfohb, a quite pleasing composition, in 
which the combination of instruments is peculiarly 
happy. Two numben were filled by the two halres 
of HuMXBL'e Septet in D minor, the piano part 
to be played by Miss Eliza Bbown. The initiated 
knew that Miss Eliza Brown is a young amatenr 
pianist, a pupil of Mr. Timm, who can be seen at 
every concert, plays very well, and takes a vivid in- 
terest in mnsic generally. And, indeed, report had 
not said too much of the young lady's powora ; per- 
fectly calm and self-possessed, she really played re- 
markably well, combining great fiuency and accuracy 
with a degree of force very unusual in a young lady. 
There might have been more light and shade, but on 
the whole there was a truth of conception of the 
music, and an entering into its spirit, which was 
very creditable both the yonng pianist hereelf, and to 
the master who guides her. 

The performances were vtrj much shortened by 
the omission of Mr. Root's vocal Quartet, on ac- 
count of the sudden illness of one of the singera. 
We consequently were deprived of a Quartet by Mr. 
Eisfeld, which I have heard very highly spoken of, 
and Mendelssohn's beautiful Hunting song. 

This was almost the last of our regular concerts. 
They end with the fourth Philharmonic next Satur- 
day. Was there ever a finer programme than is 
promised us for that ? If one could only enjoy the 
reheanals more. Bnt they are getting more and 
more to be merely an occasion of rendeivons, so 
that there is hardly a place in which one is not dis- 
turbed by the shameless talking and flirting by 
which most of the audiences amuse themselves. It 
is a real nuisance : would that something could be 
done to abolish it Bobhonxs. 

I'rom WASHIXGKTON^ D. O. 

Apbil is. — ^After having for some time, "Winter 
lingering in the lap of Spring" (a thing much more 
poetic in the saying than the experience,) the weU 
come season seems to have come at last It is now 
delightfal to take a stroll. The mornings sparkle, 
and vrith such a river as the Potomac rushing past 
us, with such heights as surround our city, with such 
grand public baildings,*-WashingtoB is worth liv- 
ing in. 

It would be much more so If we bad more good 
mnsic. But, alas I roost people here are in tlie ty- 
phoid state on that subject. I advise all the Bosto- 
nians who ever contemplate the possibility of leav- 
ing their city, to engage a perpetual seat at the Mnsic. 
Hall, for they'll find themselves when they go away 
hunting about after music like Diogenes after ao 
honest man. 

We have however the next best thhig to good 
music^ i. e. a good music store. Messre. Hllbns and 
Hitz have located themselves in a most favorable 
place on Pennsylvania Avenue, where with neatly 
arranged music, fine instruments, best music, busts 
of the great composen, etc., they await the " good 
time coming." Sometimes, too, in loafing there one 
picks np some bonne bouche in the way of mnsic. For 
instance, no longer than this morning, whilst I was 
sitting about five minutes there, I heard a bow drawn 
with a flourish across the strings of a violoncello 
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with a right brave hand, and looking «p, beheld two 
good-looking German friends,— one at the piano, the 
other with violoncello, — and in another moment 
foand myself gliding along the liquid sweetness of 
ScHUBBRT*8 Ave Mttria ! viergedu CidI Achi It 
was good, or Tm a heretic. One should have a thou- 
sand ears here, by way of compensation for the little 
to be heard ; as the Roman cried : What a pity one 
hasnU a thousand lives to give for one's country. 
(After the air of Schubert we had performed skilful- 
ly the Souvenir de Spa of Servais.) 

I lately stepped into the copyright bureau in the 
State Department, and examined the collection of 
music there. I came away fully convinced of the 
truth of the American Proverb which says — 

The greatest natioii 
In ail creation. 

Here are collected about 150 volumes of music, 
all innocent of foreign hands ; such os the most pat- 
riotic K. N. might conscientiously hear. And what 
is it ? Have we here intricate operatic urs, or puz- 
aling *' Sin-funny f ** Have we Sonatas that put 
one*s teeth on edge f or any other of your fiddle- 
tuning pieces 1 I answer, No 1 We have here music 
for the million, — ^music dear to the national heart. 
We have music here, (Pythagorically speaking) the 
fiovalxri of the to nay. That is the music of 
the (as Lowell translates it) great toe. That which 
the great American toe hath polked and waltzed and 
danced every way is here. These dance pieces are 
positively infinite, and imbibing the spirit of our 
country constantly expanding. We have Fairy, 
Fairy-bell-dell-yell Polkas, Blues, Greys, (Green) 
Quicksteps; Miller's Maid, Ben Bolt (and others 
bolting) Schottisch. But the great central volcanic 
fire in the National Musical Heart would * appear to 
be these : Few Days^ Jordan^ and Pop goes the Wea- 
ad! The last of these especially is found in every 
variety. The Weazel pops forth in quick step, 
waits, polka song — always the same cunning and 
interesting animal. One piece on a hasty glance 
seemed to me pathetic; perhaps wo shall one day 
shed tears at the fnneral march of Pop goes ike Woo- 
ad. 

The people of Richmond, Va., have been regaled 
by a Musical Convention ; such perhaps as we shall 
have here May 8th. The Richmond people are fond 
of good music and snpport the opera well. 

The friends of Mrs. BiTCHis (formerly Mrs. 
Mow ATT ) in your city may be j^lad to learn that she 
is in the midst of many kind and appreciating friends 
in Richmond. I do not suppose that I transgress 
the proprieties of private sources when I state, that 
lately she has been delighting a circle of friends by 
reading the text of celebrated scenes (taken from 
"The Corsair," ■^ Bride of Lammermoor,** etc.) 
apropos of accompanying Taileaux VtvanU repre- 
senting them. Her society is in this as in many 
ways as an acquisition to that city. o. 
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CONCERTS. 

L Mr. Satter's Third Concert drew a 
much Urger audience. Indeed the Chickering 
saloon was nearly filled^ and a more enthusiastic 
audience is seldom found at a piano concert 
The programme was of a somewhat lighter and 
more heterogeneous quality than before ; yet it 
contained some very choice and admirable pieces. 
It commenced with the Quartet in B minor, for 
piano and strings, by Mendelssohn, a work 
uniting all ihe peculiar charms of the composer's 



genius, and one to test both the mechanical and 
genial qualities of the interpreters. It was finely 
rendered, the members of the Quintette Club 
doing their part in their happiest manner. The 
pianist played it as if he loved and felt it, which, 
considering the infallible neatness, freshness, 
strength and deficate shading of his touch, and 
the case and elegance of his execution always, 
leaves little more that could be desired. We be- 
lieve this is an early work of Mendelssohn. In 
the delicate, lightly running staccato of the 
Scherzo, one seemed to trace the genesis, as it 
were, of his peculiar, fairy, Midsummer Night*s 
Dream vein. Here it was something, on the one 
hand, as romantic and fanciful as that, and on 
the other as abstractly musical as Bach ; showing 
how what is most poetic and original, most of the 
fairy world with Mendelssohn springs in a direct 
and vital manner from what is most abstract and 
learned in his severe musical studies. 

Next, Mr. Satter played a brace of pieces too 
entirely heterogeneous for contrast One was 
the little happy, tranquil, June-like minuetto 
from Mozart's £ flat Symphohy, which charmed 
everybody this time, as it did in the first concert 
The other was more of the hacknied " prodigious 
school," — Liszt's transcription of the Lucia Sex- 
tet, an imposing piece, however, and superbly 
played. — Miss Louise Hensler next claimed 
the attention of the audience and held it to a 
charm, through all the tender cantabile intro- 
duction and the long and florid development of 
Corn^ h hello from Lucrezia Borgia. The deli- 
cious, Spring-like, richly vibrating quality of this 
young voice, wins steadily upon all sympathies ; 
and we were more than ever surprised at the de- 
gree of skilful, tasteful execution, at the truthful 
feeling and conception of such music, shown by 
so youthful a debutante. It gives one the pleas- 
ant thrill we always feel in recognizing a rare 
promise. 

Mr. Satter closed the first part with one of the 
lighter and earliest Sonatas of Beethoven, that 
in F minor, from his second opus, embracing the 
three Sonatas dedicated to Haydn. We have 
never heard it played so elegantly and so ex- 
pressively. The unity of the work was com- 
pletely preserved in the rendering. • The in^ 
passioned, but gracefully self-possessed Allegro; 
the flowing, Mozart-like melody of the Adagio ; 
the delicate, piquant humor of the Minuet and 
Trio, and the swift, fiery Finale, with its song- 
like episode, were all brought out . with the ut- 
most truth of rhythm and of coloring. We can- 
not conceive why a Sonata of Beethoven, really 
well played, should not always prove the most 
attractive thing that can be presented to an au- 
dience at all cultivated and intellectual in its 
taste. 

We were obliged to leave vfter the first part, 
thereby losing the Scherzo and Finale from 
Cherubini's Quartet in E flat, by the Mendels- 
sohn Quintette Club; another song by Miss 
Hensler ; some Mendelssohn ** Songs without 
Words," (Number one of part one and the 
Duet^) a Lisztian arrangement of Rossini^s 
Tarantelle (which we hear made quite h furore) ^ 
a Nocturne and March of Mr. Satter's own com- 
position. His Casta Diva^ **for the left hand," 
we can scarcely imagine to have been a loss{ 
surely such a concert could not be made any 
more complete by introducing Norma I 



t. Mendelssohn Choral Society. — The 
Complimentary Concert for the Ladies of the So- 
ciety passed ofi" quite successfully on Saturday 
evening. In spite of the wet, waim day there 
may have been some twelve hundred or more 
people in the Music Hall. > The first part con- 
tained the principal **pith and moment" of the 
programme, consbting simply of Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony, in A. All the other eight 
Symphonies had been played in the Music Hall 
this winter, either by the Orchestral Union or the 
Musical Fund Soi-iety; the Ninth stands by it- 
self, and to our shame we have not had it since 
the days of Bergmann, which argues a sad 
sinking of the tide of musical aspiration here 
since that time. The Seventh stands next in 
grandeur and fullness to the Ninth, and we came 
to it with an appetite after so long an inten'al. 
The orchestra of forty instruments, under the 
firm and energetic lead of Mr. £ckh.\rdt, 
played it on the whole about as wdl as we have 
ever heard it We only questioned the taking 
of the grand and solemn introduction so very 
adagio. The third and fourth movements were 
particulariy well played ; and throughout the 
whole we felt buoyed up and.sustained at a height 
of strong, harmonious, all-alive and all-related 
consciousness, of which few things in Art or 
Poetry give one such full experience as this divine, 
grand music. One lives much in listening to such 
a symphony I 

It was rather hard to come down to the miscel- 
laneous remainder of the entertainment, good as 
much of it was. Young Mr. Groves played a 
solo on the viola, written by Eckhardt, with the 
tenor air from FreyschiUz for its theme, and played 
it very clearly and truly, with a fine rich body of 
tone. Bishop's well-known Glee Quintet: 
Bhw^ gentle gaUsy was sung in good style by 
Miss BoTHAMLY, Miss TwiCHELL, and Messrs. 
Adams, Gilbert and Mozart. The contralto 
was particularly rich and telling. This Glee was 
given with the author's orchestral accompaniments, 
which, after listening to Beethoven's orchestration, 
sounded rather tame ; and indeed a Glee seems 
more complete in and by itself, than in such in- 
complete attempt to enlarge its sphere* A cor- 
net solo, by Mr. Klaeser; a florid Catholic 
trio : Regna terrae^ by Misses Bothamlt and 
TwiCHELL and Mrs. Meston, very pleasingly 
sung ; Mr. Eckhardt's horn Quartet, of which 
we spoke last week ; the elaborate bass air : iSior- 
getCj &c., from Rossini's MaomettOy sang remarka- 
bly well by Mr. Wetherbee ; and the over- 
ture to MasaniellOf played with immense fire and 
spirit, concluded the evening. 



English Opera. 

The Fyne opera troupe began an engagement 
at the Boston Theatre on Monday last, and have 
performed Cinderella through the whole week to 
large and delighted audiences. The English 
opera, so called, is a queer heterogeneous medley 
of beautify music, (generally Italian,) imposing 
spectacle, and mediocre comedy degenerating 
invariably into Harlequin bufibonery ; the whole 
being by turns delightful, amusing and ridic- 
ulous. When such a singer as Miss Louisa 
Ptnb assumes the principal rd?e, the most cap- 
tious and critical of critics must surrender at dis- 
cretion to the rare excellence of her performance. 
As an English unger, or rather a singer of En^ 
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liah, slie has been equalled by few and excelled 
by no one who has sung here. Her vocalization 
is perfect; scales, runs, trills, cadenzas, every 
thing is executed with perfect finish, in the purest 
style ; no note ever escapes her lips that is not 
sweet, fresh and pleasing in quality, in the whole 
compass of her voice. Her execution constantly 
reminds one of Sontag, and then her voice too 
is not unlike. 

She wants life and wants passion ; she pleases 
and satisfies you as an executant, but never ex- 
cites or stirs you as an actress. The music of 
Cinderella she gives delightfnily throughout, in- 
troducing Benedict's Sky-Lark, in the third act 
Miss Ptne and Mrs. W. H. Smith presented 
the sisters very satisfactorily, and Messrs. BoR- 
RANI and HoRNCASTLE gave all the music of 
Dandini and the Baron Pompolino exceedingly 
well. Mr. Homcastle b a valuable addition to 
this troupe, and made a very favorable impres- 
sion. Of Mr. Harrison it is flattery to say he 
is *' tolerable and not to be endured," but he is 
evidently an indispensable excrescence of this 
troupe. The orchestra gave the accompaniments 
very well, and the chorus, (especially the male) 
was lai^ and well drilled. The charming Mrs. 
John Wood makes as charming a fairy queen as 
one could wish to see, and Mr. Wood as usual 
made a buffoon of the faithful Pedro. The spec- 
tacle was very fine, the scenery new and effec- 
tive, and the transformations and diablerie being 
done very expeditiously and well. The opening 
scene was a very felicitous and happy effort of 
the scene-painter, and the appearance of the 
vision in the beautiful cascade elicited much ap- 
plause. When it is seen how impressive is the 
effect of beautiful scenery on a large scale, well 
conceived and well executed, we wonder that 
our theatres are content with the shabby, paltry 
daubs that are generally displayed before our 
audiences. Where illusion is the object, the re- 
sources of Art cannot be too carefully employed. 
The subject of scene-painting has received too 
little attention here, and we are glad to see that 
some steps are taken towards improvement at the 
Boston Theatre, though very much remains to be 
done. In London and Paris, there is no end to 
the pains taken in the matter, both as respects 
artistic, picturesque designs and the most elabo- 
rate and pains-taking execution. Eminent artists 
furnish the designs, (which are real pictures,) and 
the most skilful hands execute them. 

The scenery got up for this opera, is a decided 
improvement on any that we have yet seen at this 
Theatre, and so too, is that painted for the Priest- 
ess, recently played there, founded on the story 
of Norma. The altar scene (after Stonehenge) 
is an exceeedin^y effective picture and would be 
a great addition to the attractions of an operatic 
performance. The landscapes of the Boston 
Theatre and the exteriors are invariably good 
and pictiuresque in their effect The interiors, on 
the other hand, are generally preposterous and 
impossible, both in perspective, and in architec- 
tural plan, detail and ornament Of the first, 
the exterior of a castle, (used in the statue scene 
of Don Giovanni) is an illustration ; of the second, 
an apartment in the Baron's chateau, and the 
Prince's saloon in Cinderella, where the splendor 
is almost grotesque, where it might and should be 
beautiful. We find in the New York Tribune 
the following notice of the scenery of the Broad- 
way Theatre, which is a fair specimen of the ab- 



surdities and anachronisms which are palmed off 
upon American audiences in estaUishments that 
ought to do better : 

In the first act of the Glftdintor, where It is Intended 
to represent a street in ancient Rome the side scenes ex- 
hibit the architecture of tlie flAeenth Century, with the 
winged Hon of St. Marks on one of the wings, while on 
the flat there is a view oi a distant church steeple; the 
next scene is the interior of a modem drawing-room, 
with a French window, and the third Is a pretty view <^ 
an Eiizalxtthan country-houae, which elmnges to the in- 
terior of the Coliseum, the side wings of which are parts 
of a modem ecclesiastical edifice. If sach incongruities 
and solecisms satisfy the sesthetic requirements of a 
New- York andience, how little caase the actor has to 
value himself upon the applause which he receives from 
such easily gratified judges. 

And in another New York paper we find tfab 
criticism on the scenery of William Tell : 

All the world is goln^ to see WilUam Teli ut the Opera 
House. The scenery is splendid, but it is not Alpine. 
The dresses are showy, but they are not Swiss. 

We have begun with music and got insensibly 
upon painting. But in the opera they are insep- 
arably connected, and the latter has had too little 
attention paid to it. To return to our text — Cin- 
derella is put on the stage in a style superior to 
anything we have had in Boston, very creditable to 
the management of the Theatre, and will doubtless 
be seen and heard with delight by large audi- 
ences. We have not learned what other operas 
this troupe will perform during their engagement. 



Musical Fnnd Society. 

We shall, we trust, appear before our city and 
suburban subscribers in ample season to induce them 
to attend the Concert of the Musical Fuxd So* 
ciBTY, which will be given this evening at the Mnsic 
Hall. After a disastrous season, this society, which 
has now become an establbhed institution among us, 
appeals to its subscribers and friends to show tlieir 
good will once more, and endeavor to make up, in 
some degree, for the small receipts of the previous 
concerts of this series, which the society has been 
compelled to bring to an abrupt close, without giv- 
ing the full number of concerts promised in its an- 
nouncement, at the opening of the season. The 
drcamstances under which the series began were 
apparently unusually auspicious. The instrumental 
concerts of the previous season had been attended 
by large and remunerative audiences. The tide of 
fashion seemed to have set strongly that way, and 
there seemed no doubt but that popular favor would 
reward similar efforu this year. The Musical Fund 
Society had the coast clear, without a rival to inter- 
fere with its success; it bad been thoroughly re- 
organized ; incompetent members had been replaced 
by others, equal in their several departments to 
any artists among us ; a new President had taken 
the chair, a gentleman widely known in our com- 
munity as a liberal patron of the Fine Arts, himself 
an accomplished and thoroughly educated musician, 
and an untiring friend of musical artists and of the 
interests of the Art among us. 

But for some reason or other all the expectations 
founded upon these elements from which it was not 
unreasonable to hope for a brilliant success have 
proved empty, and the society finds itself, with a 
considerable deficit in its treasury and unable to ful- 
fil the promises it had made. Its claims on the pub- 
lic, aside from the great merit of its performances, 
are therefore very strong; and we most earnestly 
hope to see the Music Hall crowded to*night with an 
audience that shall pajf, and relieve the society from 
the pressure of the embarrassments that have pur- 
sued it through this season. 

It is unnecessary now to speculate upon the prob- 
able causes of this bad fortune. Hard times, the 
caprice of the ever chan};ing public, strongly enticed 
at one time by the potent bait of the Italian Opera ; 



perhaps an unwise judgment hi the formation of the 
programmes — all these elements may have conspired, 
some more, some less, to bring it about* We will 
not pursue the subject, but hope the Society may 
have its burden somewhat lightened by the concert 
to-night, and look forward with good courage to 
more pro s perous fortunes another year. 

The programme offered is certainly an roritiog 
one. Though there is no Symphony, yet we have 
the £ flat Concerto of Bieethoven, with Mr. Sattbs 
for pianist, which wilF ge^ far t» make good the 
omission. A manuscript overture of Mr. J. C. D. 
Parker will also be performed fof the first time. 
Mrs. J. H. Long and Mrs. Rosa GkMCih Db Ribas 
will assist the Society as vocalists. 



** Wi LLi AM Tbll.** Oor New York correspondeBt 
gives some account of the perforiaanee of this opera 
in Now York. We ahall, next week, give to oor 
readers at greater length, onr« own impressions of 
this opera, and of the manner of its performance.. 
We shall act as our own correspondent, and write of 
auch things as we shall have the good forlone to* 
hear in a short visit to the Metropolis. 
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VoreUo^s Mmical librarj. 

The Organ and itt Conttructicn ; a systematic Hand- 
book for Organists and Oixan-buildere, ftc. Trans- 
lated from the German of J. J. Sbidbl, oiiganiet 
at Brcslan. 

The object of this work, as expressed in the pre- 
face, is, it seems to nSr but quite indifferently a^ 
tained. The author says i 

The design of the book is two-fold:— 1. To ac- 
quaint organists, etc., with the medianism of the 
Organ, and to enable them thereby to discover and 
remedy any little faults that may arise; to prevent 
greater ones ; to give due information to the respect- 
ive authorities in case of a repair being necessary, 
and to keep the instrument in good condition. — %, 
To warn those who imd^rtake the erection of an 
Or^n aeainst errors, and to furnnh those who su- 
permtend such an undertaking witli the requisite 
knowledge. How far the author has succeeded in 
this, he leaves to competent judges to decide. 

The short history of the Organ is very short aad 
very meagre* The description of the construction 
of the instrument is of organs of Gennan manufac- 
ture only, and these are so unlike the American in- 
struments, that a novice would not gather much in- 
formation from this work. Organists who live at a 
distance from mann&ctories, however, may learn 
something useful from it, and may find it of some 
service. The boolL is also designed for the use of 
organ buHdertf but for such persons it is entirely too 
meagre and superficial. An mgenious carpenter, or 
a misguided plumber smitten by an ambition to build 
an organ, (and some of our builders are no better 
than such) might, perhaps, get some glimmering of 
an idea how the thing could be accomplished from 
the plates and text of this book ; but we can hardly 
imagine that any well educated builder could derive 
much information from it The methods of con- 
stmction described are old*fashioned and ante- 
diluvian, and we are sure that no Yankee need look 
to Germany for anything new in the department of 
ingenious mechanical contrivance. 



Fine Arte. 

The Atheitjbum Gallbrt is open* again for the 
season. We have not yet visited it and have not 
heard of any novel feature of the collection. We 
understand, however, that a room will be set apart 
this year for the exhibition of the works of our Bos- 
ton artists, where they may be seen by themselves. 
The Bonaparte pictures which were added to the 
gallery in the last season, and attracted much 
attention, still form a part of the Athenseum col- 
lection. 

At Frbdebio Parkbe'8, in Comhill, ITte AprU 
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iSOkNwr hfts been for some time on exhibicion. This 
picture represents a groop (life size) of three yoang 
ladies, escaping from a sudden shower from which 
they are inadequately protected by a single umbrella. 
The subject is a trivial one, but the picture has very 
considerable merits of drawing and coloring and is 
well worth a visit. In the same room is a winter 
landscape of Chamfmbt, which fairly divides the 
attention of visitors with Mr. Hall's April Shower, 
and is to our mind a much more intesting picture. 
It is a view of Kt Washington from North Conway, 
which, often as it has been treated by our artists, we 
do not ever recollect to have seen before represented 
in its mid- winter grandeur. The frozen stream in 
the foreground, with its baifks covered deep with 
snow, the tall bare elms standing out naked against 
the sky, contrast finely with the darker middle 
ground of pine covered hills, and the grand moun- 
tain glowing in the distance, in the rosy light of a 
winter sunrise. Mr. Champney has in hand, we 
hear, a companion to this picture, giving the Sum- 
mer scene from the same point of view. 

Locals 

Mb. Sattbr performs for the last time, we believe, at 
the Musical Fund Society's Concert, and those of our 
readers who have not yet hesrd him pUy should not lose 
this kst opportunity. He will perform Bbbthovbii*s 
grand Cooeerto in E flat, with full orchestral aeoompani- 
menti by the Society. 

Mr. £. BRtrCB*s Concert at the Tremont Temple, on 
Thursday evening, was attended by a large andienoe, 
and gave much satlsfaotion. Haydn's Mass in D wss 
performed by a large chorus, with organ accompaniment 
by Mr. J. H. Willoox. 

Trb Dorchbstbr Musioal Asscciatioh last week 
gave a very excellent concert In presence of a Urge sn- 
dieoce. The pieces were mostly selections from the 
standard oratorios, rendered by a chorus of amateurs, 
under the direction of Mr. Chablbs Axsorob, who Is 
exerting himself with good effect in creating a taste in 
Dorchester for really good mnsio. We learn that other 
concerts of a similar character are to follow. 

Trb CAMBRrooB Musical Associatioit gave a sec- 
ond Concert on Thur^lay evening at the Athensnm. 
Haydn's Sixteenth Msm was the principal feature of the 
Concert Some choruses by the Society, together with 
some four part songs of Mbndblssohn, made up the re- 
mainder of the programme, with an Allegretto and Min- 
uetto by Haydn, and other pieces by an amateur orohes> 



It is truly refreshing to see our amalenr musical atso- 
datioas giving their audiences on their programmes such 
music as the Masses df Haydn and Mozart These com- 
positions are entirely within the means «f such societies, 
and there can be no surer way of developing a sound 
taste for what Is really good and great in the Art, than 
to make people familiar with such works as these. A 
chorus of forty or fifty voices, such as wo heard at Cam- 
bridge, is targe enough to give such music with all proper 
eflhct, and we venture to say, that in any chorus of such 
a number there will be found voices equal to a sufficient- 
ly satisfactory rendering of the solos, in roost cases. 
Some, indeed, such ss the solos of Mozart's Masses, de- 
mand voices of a somewhat extended compsss and tax 
the resources of the amateur singer not a little; but. In 
the present state of musical cultivation, are by no means 
impracticable. At the concert referred to, the female 
voices were quite up to the requirements of the score, 
and gave the musio with spirit and expression. The 
love of this musio increases immensely with Increased 
fhmillanty. The same composition should be heard re- 
peatedly, till the hearer takes in and really understands 
the solemn religious character of the text, and tbns Is led 
to appreciate the fitness and take in the full effect of the 
music that is the medium in which the tremendous im- 
port of the words is to find a voice. When the hearer 



hss come to this point of cultivation and attained this 
fkmilianty, (which he can do, nor will it take long;) he 
will find nothing in the whole range of Art mora mo- 
ving, more deeply penetratiog the soul than this sublime 
service of the Roman Catholic Church. There is more 
religion in one good Mass than in a docen dull sermons. 
There is no word thst is not full of the highest religious 
seatiment,<-and no tone that does not give point to the 
written word and carry it right straight to the heart 

The field opened to such associations to select from, 
is almost boundless, and we hope to see many gleaners 
in this harvest ** Haydn's Symphonies, " says the Lon- 
don Mutical Winid^ '* are just the thing for Amateurs. 
Fine and spirited musio, without being difficult, full of 
variety and masteriy eleboration, together with a general 
clearness and simplicity of style, that place them within 
the reach of universal appreciation — nothing can be bet- 
ter suited to bring up gentlemen-excutants in the way 
they should go." The Cambridge Association (from con- 
ductor down) is strictly amateur, and we can therefore 
only speak in general oommendattoo of its perfurmance, 
which both in the vocal and instrumental departments, 
was a most satisfactory specimen of home-made mu»io. 



Pbovidbhcb.~A friend (he is every body's friend) 
writes us from this city: ^ We have two musical men 
here, Aukbb and Wbub, late of the Germanians, and 
there is some spasmodic musical enthusiasm." With 
any ex-Germanians we cannot but feel sure that the Prov- 
idence enthusiasm will become chronic and be some- 
thing better than spasmodic or intermittent 
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A Nbw iTAUAir Opxra Compart.— On the 80th 
April there will be a new Italian Open Company at 
Niblo's. From the prospectus of the management we 
make the following extract: 

** In conclusion, the Managera beg to say that they' 
do not anticipate a full house on the opening nlghi of the 
season, for experience has unfortunately shown, that 
without having recourse to, or bowing before the omnipo- 
tence of * puffing,* no matter how exalted the rank of the 
artist, and uusurpaned as may be the talent which gave 
that rank, not a little of what may be termed * out-door 
infioenoe* Is required to awaken the curiosity of * the 
masHCs.* Owing to the suddenness of her engsgement, 
Madame de Lagrange cannot have the benefit of this 
out-door infiuence,* which consists of preparing the way 
by means of advertisements, portraits, critical notices, 
^biographical sketches, early and continuous announce- 
ments through the meaium of the press, &c., during the 
space of an entire year, and sometimes more, prior to the 
advent of the artist, as was the case with Jenny Lind, 
Madame Sontsg, Madame Grisi, Signor Mario, &ic. But 
the managers are prepared for, and fully rely upon the 
attendance of one of the largest audiences that has ever 
been collected In this country, on the second night of 
Madame de Lagrange's appearance, when the public will 
find In this oantatrice the neplia tdtra of modern vocali- 
zation—a singer equally ^reat on the stage and In the 
concert-room — in the florid music of ue Bossinlan 
school, the passionate bursts of Meverbeer, tlie tender 
melancholy of Bellini, and the classic simplicity of Mo- 
zart or Beethoven; and, withal, a woman of such dis- 
tinguished appearance and lady-like demeanor, that she 
not only will compel the admiration of the public, but Is 
sure to enlist their unanimous sympathies. And this the 
managen say, without the slightest ibar of the disastrous 
result which would be the Inevitable consequence', if the 
debut of Madame de Lagrange shall fall below the great 
expectations they boldly and unhesltatingljr call upon 
the public to entertain." 



PfflLADBLPHiA.— >We take the following ftom the CUg 

Prop. Crouch, (formerly of Portland, Me.) gave ano- 
ther Musical Entertainment at the Assembly Buildings, 
on Tuesday evening. We were pleased to notice a laige 
and discriminating auditory in attendance. The enter- 
tainment was extremely delightful. Mr. Crouch Is one 
of the finest ballad-singen livlnB, and his execution of 
several familiar ain charmed all present Mr. C. will 
give another entertainment on Tuesday evening next 

Harmovia Sagrbd Mosic Societt.— The Thursday 
evenina rehearsals of this popular society are now exclu- 
sively devoted to the preparation of the chorus parts of 
the new Oratorio, calledf ' The Cities of the Plain,' by 
Frank Darley, which will shortly be produced with the 
care and accuracy peculiar to the Harmonia. This great 
novelty has wisely been deferred until the close of the 
season, so that the Interest felt in the association may be 
sustained, and its final concert leave a pleasing impres- 
sion upon the mindsof those able to attend. Among the 
performere will be Professors Bishop and Crouch, several 
favorite soloists, whose names are withheld, but whose 
voices are agreeably familiar, the large cbonis of the so- 
ciety, and a full choir of boys, which will be something 
quite new to a Philadelphia audience. 



BOSTON MUSICAL FUND SOCIETT. 

Ttaa GovcmnMnt of this Soefotjr have the k<mor to amMmaee 
CO tht publto of Boston and ndnUy, that thtir 

X«A8T OONOSRT OF THB 8EA80N 

WILL TAKl PLADB 

l*hi8 (Saturday) Eyening, April 21st, 

Af TRB 

BOSTON MUSIO HALL, 

On which oecasloii ih«jr wtll be awrietod bv Mrs. J. H. LONG, 
Mrs. ROSA QAHCIA DB RIBA8, end 

MR. OU8TAV 8ATTER, 

Tha tnlnent Plenlrt, who h&tro klndtj tolanfceered their Tain- 
able eerrieee. 

A manneeript Overture by J. 0. D. Pu%«r,— finale to Don 
OloTaniii,~D«ipt firon William 1h»U,— Overture to flomlruBlde, 
and B«)ethoTen*e Orand Concerto in I flat Ibr Piano, irich 
Oreheetrel AcooapaalmentS) will eonpriee part of tho Pro- 
gramne on thii oeiaaelon. 

Tfeketfl, 60 eanta eaeb, may be obtainod at the nanal places. 

Doora open at 7— Porfennanoe to oommeoeo at 13i o^elodc. 

N. B —On aoeoant of severe Inum tbie poaaon, it boa been 
Ibnnd impoeaible lo gltro tlie three reawinlnc Ooneerts of Che 
aeamn. Sabecrlbera are therefore reqaeated to uae their re* 
maining ttcheta at ttiia Oonoert.* 

LOUIS RIMBAOH, Seerataxy. 

Xi. O. EKER80N. 

ORGANIST AMD BIRBCTOR OP If 0310 AT 
BULFINCH 8TRBBI CHORCH. 

Jfhrie Boom imdtr tko Ckunk ftaaufraet, IS btdiama It, 

BOBTOH. 

AppUcaliona mof aim be mado at OUvor Utaon^a, 116 Waah- 
Ingtoa St., lo whom he la permitted lo refer. 

— '^■^-^^™^— ■^~^— »-^^'^'^"^'^~— — ~~^^'»"~ -^1— ^— ^.^ ^^— ^.»«».— ^^» 

ATOUNO Amoriean Oentleman, of nnezeepdonable ohar- 
aetor. with good baaioem att«lnmeDta, wiahM to obtain a 
dtoatloa in a Miiaie Store ; haa had an eztrnatve eaparlepee In 
the Piano and Melodaon tndo, ia an ezoellenC loner and re- 
pairer, and can Infloenoo eome trade Wagea not ao moeh aa 
object, aa ui opportunltj to obtain a thorough Icnowlodge of 
the buainoaa. Addreae ^ MosiCLia," at thia Oflloe. 

OROABflBT. A alhaatlon wantod aa Orgaolat in eome 
ehnreh in Booton, by a gentleman who haa had a number 
of yeara* ezperienee. The beal of rafiuoneeo aa lo qnaliflea- 
llona can be given. 
Addraaa " OaOAHiST," Box 188, Woreeeter, Maai. 

NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 

BT I<. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Pabliahera call the attention of the moaleal proftaalnn 
to thia work, aa one eminently calcalated to lighten the labora 
of the teacher, and rapidly adranco the pnpil. It ia emphalt- 
eatly a PaAoriCAL work, aerrlng both aa a Manna] of Inatrao- 
Uon on the one hand, and a Trxt-book on the other ; and It ia 
belicTed that the pecnllar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very lavfe nnmber of eaneiaea and ozamplwi, praeenta 
gr ea t adTantagca, to both acholar and teaeher, over any aimllar 
work yet pabihibed. Price 81JS0. 

OBO. P. RBBD * CO., IBTramoatSt. 

New and Talnable Mnslc Books. 

TBOHNICAL 8TUDIB8 
For Plano-Forte playing. By Leva Plaipt, Teacher in tbe 
Oonaarratorr of Mncic at Leipele. Tranalated from «hs Oar- 
man, by J. C. D. PAEaaa. Price f2. ' 

THB YOOALIST'S COMPANION: 
Or Exordaea for deTelopinc, etrengrhonlng and eqaaliatng the 
Voieo. Bealgned aa intiodactonr to and to be need in con- 
nection with the colobrated Solfeggio Bxerdaea of Panaeron, 
CrlTelU, Lablaoho and othen. ByBswAaa B. Oursa. Pziee 
76crnU 
Pnbllahed by OUwer IMtsom» U£ Wa$kimgiom &t, 

'AHTBDf A dtoation aa Organist In Boston or Ticinity, 
by a peraoo who haa for maay yaara hold avch a sitna* 
Hon, and had charge of a Choir. 
Inquire of Mr. Dwioar, at thia offlca. 

THOMAS BTAN, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

RBSIDBNCB, No. 16 DIZ PLACB. 

OTTO DBBSBL 

OlTiB faa ti u oU o ii on the piano, and may bo addrasacd at tho 
Ravaaa Hovss. Terma : — $60 pv quarter of 24 lamona, 
two a week ; 980 per quarter of IS laaaons, one a week. 
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FIAHI8T AND TEACHER OF IHJSIC, 



OFFBRS hia aerrioea aa an Inatruetor In the hi 
of Piano playing. Mr H. maf be addraaaed at tho muale 
storea of Nat bah RiOBAaDsoa, 28S Waahington St. oc G. P. 
Rasa 9t Co. 17 Treoaont Bow. 



-Mra. 0. W. Loring, 88 Mt Teiaoa St. 
Mlaa K. K. Prince, Sakm. 
Miaa NioholB, 90 South St. 
Miaa May, TFranUla Plaee. 



fob. IS. 



F. F. MULLER, 

DIRBCTOR or MtJSIO AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Chureh ; Oiganiat and Planiat of the Uaodai it Hayda 

Society, Mualeal Bducatfon Society, Btc. ko, 

R«aidoa««« 9o« S 'WlAtar PlA««f Boatom. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



NSW AE8THSTZ0 JOURNAL. 
THE CRAYON, 

A WMkly Paper dtrotMl to ART, ofFen itMlf to the •ttontlmi 
of all who are interested in the eleTating and refining influ- 
toces of Beaaty. Among the eontribaton to THE CRAYON 
already are BaTAMT, LowxLi, STaan, RufBiAirDT Pkale, A B. 
DuaAKD, Preeidant of the N tional Academy of Dcelgn, Dakiil 
HmrrnoTOir, Hbkrt K. Beown, and amonget thoee aogeged 
are LoKorsuow, Bataed Tatu>e, Oio- Wm CiniTn, Rer. H. 
W. BncBsa, Rer. Samvbl Osoood, Rrr. H. W. Bcuowi, Hon. 
Ohabus SuMirfE, and others of oar most eminent writers. A 
series trf papers by RnsKiv. and essays left by the eminent 
senlptor, Hobatio Gumouoa, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 

F^om ikt Christian Tnqmrtr. 

The first tw nwnbers of this promising (and thns fhr per- 
foimlng) paper are now ont. We kwlc for Its weekly Issne 
with bich and ntrer disappointed ezpeetation. Its leaders are 
Ifaded in a donbia senM— weighty with thought as well as 
with typographical distinctness. They carry metal We are 
mneh Impressed with the seriooneas and InstmotlTa aim of 
the editorial eninmns. Manifestly it Is not to tickle the ear 
or plesM the fkncy, bat to enlighten the mind and Improve 
the taste, that the leading article always aims. The writer has 
a real, well-eonaidercd, dlsrlttct, and decisive thoogbt to con- 
vey to his leaders' minds, and he goes aboat It patiently, on- 
ambitiously, and earnestly, and succeeds not in winning our 
admiration— « poor viotory— but in leaving us wiser than he 
Amndus. 

The Crayon has, we hope,« special mission— to purge and 
•oberiie tJie style of our Joumaliiing, as well as the taste of 
our people in general. The heated, cmsous. and scintillating 
style ofour public press Is becoming in tolerable. The Crayon 
uses a cool, quiet and unobtrusive style, vrtikh Is truly re- 
freihlBg. 

F^om tk» OifteinnaH OaxetU. 

We have already strongly recommended Tai Cbatov, and 
cverv suofceding number proves It to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said In Its praise. No Joamal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably oonducfed, In this country ; and If it 
meets ni^h the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that It will exert a most wholesome influence upon the teste 
of the country. 

Published by 8TILLMAN Jb DVRAND, No. 287 Bmadway, 
New York. Terms, 98 per annum, in advance. Back num- 
bars supplied. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 259 Washington St 

BESIDSNCB....18 8HAWMUT 8TRBKT, BOSTON. 

NO. 8 LA GRANGE PLACE, BOSTON. 

Having resided thirteen vears in Europe with a view of adap- 
ting the Italian style of Staging to the English voice, and of 
remedying weakmtu of the voice, and thoroughlv correcting 
harsh, guttural, nasal, or other unplessant neenlmritles, pro- 
poses to give lessons on the Tolce, and in 81n|^ng, In the Italian 
Vreneh, and English languages. 

Many who have spent years of severe study to attain mnsleal 
excellence, alter strnggUag to conquer some guttural, nasal, or 
other unpleasant mannerism, abandon the pursuit from the be- 
lief that thev are aJBIeted with a Ma<Mro^ defectiveness : when, 
with a ftraetional part of the application which they bestow on 
the other branches of their musical eduoation, and with much 
less physical effort (If properly directed) then they have been 
accustomed to use, thnr voices might be rendered oomparative- 
ly beautiful. 

To slogers of eminence he would say, with a just appreciation 
of their high attainments, that a brief procltMi examtnation of 
his system will convince the meet sceptical, that he can afford 
them such araistanoe in beautifying the voice, as might delight 
the most ftstMlons. 

" Being ae<|ualnted with the course of vocal dledpltae pureued 
by Mr. W. J. PAEUB80R In forming and developing the voice, 
I take pleasure In bearinc my testimony to Its exoeUenee ; be- 
lieving It to be for preteahle to any other method known to me. 

GEO. J. WEBB. 

BotroN, Oct. 7, 1864." 

O^ Terms, ilSO per quarter. 

B. D. Alil^EN, 

TEACHEB OF THE PIANO'FOBTE. 

Letters dtreeted care ef Nathan Richardson, Esq. 888 Wash- 
ington Street. 

ion ~Otto Dreeel, E. Hamilton, I. L Harwood, Esqs. 



L. H- SOUTHARD. 

TEACHfiB OF MUSIC, 

JiG5 'WashlBflton Btr»«ty Bo«toA* 

CHICKERINa & SONS, 

IfANITVAOTURERS Of 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



Of XTBRT DESCRIPTION. 

WABEBOOMS, 
SOZffXO ^JCXOiDt 

THE MONT STREET, 



SUPERIOR TO ALL. 

U6HTE, HE WTOI mADBUET 8 PIAI08. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON 

Would respectfully Inform the pnhlle that he has token the 
Agency for the New England otatee, for the sale of the above 
celebrated Instruments, a full assortment of which will eon- 
stantly be kept at his 

MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
Washing^ Street, BostoiL 



These Instruments are warrsnted in all camii, and put up In 
secure boxes, fnw of expense, for transporUtlen to any dis- 
tance. Also. NEW MUSIC from all parts of Europe and 

America reoelTed as soon as published, which, together with 
our own publications, forms the largest stock and greatest 
variety of Shret Music to be found in the United SUtcs. The 
meet liberal diecnunt made to the Trade and Semlnsrles. 

CaUlogoee sent to any addreesjgnifu.— Superior MiLOsaoiis 
alwajs on hand— PIANOS TO LET, on liberai terms. 

KB. HAHBISON KIUiARD, 

(TENOBE,) 

TEAGHEft OF ITAUAH VOCALIZATION, 

Wo« 6 TjrlMT Bt Terms S60 per f^narter. 



Apr 89 



BOSTON. 

BDWABD K 
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PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Ifamifkotorjr, 379 IVaalilai^om SU««t« 

BOSTON, MASS. 

T00I6 UOES' VOCAL HUfflC SCHOOL 

B. R. BI^AHCHARD, TMclier. 

This School Is designed for those who wish to aeauire the 
ability to rtad music readily at sight, and Is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselTcs to teach 
tfnging In schools, or to receive instruction, from the best maa- 
tors, In the Cultlratlon of the Tolce, Style, ke. 

AddrsM, care of Geo. J. Webb k Co., No. 8 VHuter street. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

BE08 to announce that he Is prepared to commence instruc* 
tion In Plano-forto and Organ playing, Harmony and 
Counterpoint, and will be happy to receive applications at No. 

8 Hay ward PlaeefOn and alter Oct. 1st. 

BxFistwrKO R. S. Apthorp, 0. 0. Perklus, J. B. Dwigbt, Bsqs 
Sept 28 t£ 

O. ANI)H£ U 00.'8 

jitpot of fuui%n unb jlomtstCt fSLuMit, 

19 f . HIHTH traUT, AB07I OBBRnUT, 

(East Side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

OC^A catalogue of our stock of Vorelgu Music, and of our 
own PublicatloBS, has Just been publtehed. Music and Musis 
Books importsd to order, as heretofore, tnm Germany, Italy, 
Vraaee and England. 

If yon wish to learn to play In the shortest time possible, buy 
RiOHARD80N'8 

HODEBI SCHOOL FOR THE PUIO-FORTE, 

which is acknowledged by the moat eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 
bss ever been published.— —Price Three Dollars. 

QT'Pnblished at the MUSICAL BXCHANdE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Musle Stores. 

Me. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 

I 

(BASSO GANTANTE,) 
Ho. 18 TRBHOKT TBHPUE, BOBTOH. 

OAHL OAHTNEH, 

TEAOBSR OF MUSIC, 

May he found at No. 90 Dover Street, every forenoon betneen 

9 and 10. Oe M 

C. BBBUSINO» 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
701 BROADWAT. NEW YORK, 

Depot of Ercard*$ Grand Piano$, 

OIROULATING MUSICAL LIBBART. 

IC^ Constantly on band a complete assortment of American 

PubUeatlons. 

ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEACHEB OF THE FIANO-FOBTK 
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SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

IMPOBTEBS OF FOREIGN nUSIC, 

BAVa EXMOVBP TO 

Vo. 769 BBOADWAT, oernar of Vlnth St 

NEW YORK. 

WZLZiIAK BE&aSR, 
Pabiisher and Iiaiporter of ninsic, 

Vo. 8S Wast 4th Street, dnaliuiati, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Large and Beleet Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern price*. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as pnblMied. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. AU orders premptly attonded 
tOw Music arranged to order. 
DT* Catalogues sent gratis by mall. Ang98 

A CARD. Messis. GARTNER and JUNONICKEL are 
ready to receive applications to ftimlsh music (duoa, trios, 
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upon Ito 8ETENTH YOLUMR with the aumher %a 8aturdsy, 
April 7tb. 

Its contents relate mainly to the AH of Mime, but with 
glances at the whole World ef Art and of Pnllto Literature; 
including, ftom time to time— 1. Critical Reviews efOoucerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timety Analyseeof the notable Worka 
performed, accounts of their Oempoeers, Ac. 8. Notices of 
New Musle. 8. Musical News fkom all porta. 4. Corrsa- 
pondence from musical persons and irtaeea. 8^ Essays oa 
musical styles, schools, periods, anthers, oo m pe d tlona, in- 
struments, tfasorles ; on Musical Edneatlon ; on Music In Ito 
Moral, Sodal, and ReUgious bearings; on Music In the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the* Street, &e^ 6. Tranriatkms f rtmf the beat German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. -7. Occasional Notices of 
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J. S. DWIOHT, SI SoBooi 8i. BearoN. 

From ike New York Jkaif SVOww. 
There Is no better musical crido In the country than John 
S. Ihright, of Boetoo, and few men are able to eaproMS what 
they iMve to say about musk In a manner at once so poetic 
and precise. His articles are sure to please the learutid in 
music, and to delisht Its lovers. We commend his Journal 
unreservedly to our muskal friends as a work which will be 
an able running cnmmentorj upon murieal events, extracting 
from each Its steniflcance* varying its critical notices of music 
and mualdaas, both new and old, with biographical and enter- 
taining details ; and always true to what Is meet latenetlng 
and commanding In this noblest ef the Arts. 

From tkt BoiUm JEeesfng T^aauenpt. 
Wherever there is a piano'fbrto, this Journal eaght to be 
lylagonlt. 

JVom tAs Aston Ji2aa. 
We need Just sueh a paper. One whfohlasubesrvlenttano 
particular clique of book-makers, or society agents, or mana- 
gerial Interests. One which tolls truly what Is good and what 

ia bad, in the honest eonvletions of the wiker Mr. Dwl^t 

unites more quallflcatlo&s to hold the judge's chair than any 
other writer with whose powers we are acqo^ted. His geulal 
warmth of feeling is united to an aento perception of the 
beauties of exeeutional Art ; whHe a long and earnest study 
of the great composers ef the world has rendered him fsmlllar 
with, and an appreciator of, their noble worka. 
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ST. PATRICK^S CATHBDRAL Uf DUBUN, AND FTS OROAX 
— ARRIVAL IN KMOLAND-HBT. OEOROS'S AMD THR 
PHILHABMONIC HALL AT UVK8F00L. 

In the progress of these desultory sketches, I 
shall have somewhat to say on the subject of Or- 
gans. Be it understood, however, I lay no claim 
to any artistic knowledge of their nature, whether 
mechanical or musical, and do not speak in the 
capacity of a critic. But I have an inborn par- 
tiality in this direction. To me when a boy, the 
organ loft of the parish church had the same at- 
tractions that a belfry and bell-rope is said to 
have possessed in the eyea of the youthful John 
Bunyan. Quite naturally, then, my attention 
was directed to the observation and study of this 
most sublime of instruments, as found, in their 
excellence, among the Churches and Cathedrals 
of the Old World. 

My first experience of organ-playing abroad 
was in Dublin. In the shabbiest and vilest por- 
tion of that ancient city, corresponding to the 
parish of St Giles in London, or the Five Points 
in New York, stands the fine old Cathedral of St 
Patrick. Imposing and grand in its exterior, 
its interior is damp and gloomy always, partaking, 
in spite of all efforts to the contrary, of the de- 
cay and desolation that reigns around it But 
enclosed within the oaken gallery above the choir, 
like the diamond in the toad's head, is an organ 
of most mellow and delicious tone. Tradition 
saith it was seized among the spoils of the cele- 
brated Spanish Armada, and presented by good 
Queen Bess to her loyal subjects in Dublin, as a 
mark of especial regard. It was designed, no 
doubt, by the boastful Philip, to lead in the Te 
Dewn for his victory. Two hundred years time 
has blackened its casing to the hue of ebony, and 



corroded the last particle of ornament from its 
pipes, till it presents a front like the portals of 
Newgate. But a marvellous beauty it hath in its 
voice ; as though it joined to Saxon strength the 
Boh voluptuousness of its Moorish origin, and had 
merged aU asperities from being much tossed in 
ships, as good wine is mellowed in a voyage 
through southern seas. 

I was fortunate in that I was present on a festi- 
val day in the calendar, when the impressive 
Choral service of the English Church was per- 
formed by a choir of twenty-four male voices. 
On this occasion, the noble organ put forth its 
full powers. It boasts none of the embellishments 
of modem structures: no reduplication and 
coupling of registers — no swell — no sesquialtera, 
and cremona and vox-humana stops. Its chief 
glory is in its solemn^ diapasons, pouring forth 
an avalanche of sound which moves on evenly, 
mi^estically, religiously, the very embodiment of 
praise to God. It is said of this instrument that 
the music loving Greorge III. offered £10,000 to 
have it removed to England, but without success. 
Of its precise size, its age, and place of birth, I 
cannot speak vrith authority. The wonder is that 
in all its vicissitudes on sea and land, and the de- 
cay and damp endured for centuries in its ill- 
conditioned abode here, it still holds, to all ap- 
pearance, its pristine vigor. 

Telfourd's is a well known manufactory of or- 
gans in Dublin. It was here the famous instru- 
ment originated which was used at the inaugural 
ceremonies of the great Exhibition, and which 
was transported from Oxford to the Irish Metro- 
polis for that occasion. 

I left Dublin with regret It is a city glorious 
in its decline. It was the first among the capitals 
of the old world which I saw. It will be the last 
I shall forget 

The angry channel which so effectually sepa- 
rates the Isles of Britain, looked never more 
threatening than on the, to me, memorable morn- 
ing I embarked for England. Six hours of 
agony endured, and the bold promontory of 
Hdyhead loomed up through the storm. It was 
anything but a pleasant greeting from ^ merrie 
England." Though now almost the middle of 
May, it was snowing heavily. Indeed, putting 
snow in the place of fog always, and the opening 
chapter of Bleak House will apply in the de- 
scription of it, both in the spirit and reality. 
Moreover there was a cold searching wind, that 
went straight to the very marrow. I was disap- 
pointed in this, for I had left home at the close of 
a balmy week in April, giving promise of pre- 
mature Spring, and I had learned from books to 
regard England as a very paradise in May. 
With little delay the train sped off for Liverpool, 



through I know not what beauties of nature or 
wonders of art, alike hidden by the driving 
storm. 

Liverpool has been chronicled as void of at- 
tractions to the American tourist I have been 
led to think it owes its reputation in this respect, 
in some measure, to its geographical and com- 
mercial position. It b the starting point to the 
unfledged traveller in a foreign land. He is ex- 
pecting to meet, at the outset, with novelty and 
magnificence. He looks about him for an hour 
or two, and, in his superficial acquaintance with 
the dingy town, finds it ** dev'lish dull " and is off 
for the splendors of the Metropolis. Or else, it 
is the goal of his pilgrimage among the capitals of 
Europe, and, weary with sight-seeing, it suits him 
better to doze away the few days that precede 
the sailing of the ship, in the quiet coflee-room of 
the Adelphi, than to nerve himself to new ex- 
plorations. But I opine that to the man of taste 
or of literary bent, the city of the Roscoes is not 
vrithout its charms. The country in its immedi- 
ate neighborhood is full of interest, and, to him 
who will seek them out, the town has its treasures 
of Art 

As appropriate to the columns of this Journal, 
I will endeavor to give hero, vrith some minute- 
ness, the details of St George's and the Phil- 
harmonic Halls, which interested me most in the 
way of architecture. The latter structure, from 
its acknowledged excellence in the particular for 
which it was designed, requires to be first named. 
It stands in a conspicuous spot, and being con- 
structed entirely of massive stone, with a row of 
heavy columns extending around the four sides 
of it, presents an imposing appearance from 
whatever point it is approached. I came acci- 
dentally upon the building just in the dusk of 
evening. Observing a solitary light gleaming 
from a window, I made bold to push my way in. 
Internally as well as externally, it is projected, in 
all its arrangements, on the most complete and 
liberal scale. The main hall is, by measurement, 
106 feet in length by 64 in width, within the 
limits of the podium. Its height is 65 feet It 
is divided into parquette, boxes and galleries. 
The boxes occupy a position corresponding with 
that ccmmionly so appropriated in theatres, com- 
prising, however, a single tier, above which ex- 
tend the galleries. . These boxes are hung with 
drapery on all sides. The seats in the parquet 
(" stalls" they are termed) are cushioned and com- 
fortable, though by no means the luxurious and 
roomy accommodations of our own Music Hall. 
The orchestral platform, which occupies one end 
of the room, is raised some ^y^ feet from the 
floor. From near its firont, the seats for the band 
and chorus rise abruptly, in a semi-cireular dis- 
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poeitioiiY to a great height Cloee againit the 
wall, in rear of the orchestra, ia placed an organ 
of good power and quality, but with no preten- 
tion to external beaaty. Behind is a shallow 
parabcdoid recess, and, where its cunratore joins 
the ceiling above, a brilliant corona of light, 
composed of gas jets to the number ot about 100, 
arranged in a sin^e group, illuminates the stsge 
with unique and beautiful effect The general 
plan of artificial lighting is hy means of jets 
upon the cornice (similar to that adopted here), 
there being no chandeliers, pendants or brackets. 
On each of the four sides of the hall on a line 
with the fronts of the galleries and with the verge 
of the platfonn at the orchestral end, is carried a 
shallow arch, which forms a sort of partition all 
around the top of the room, and gives to the gal- 
leries and orchestra somewhat of a recessed chaiv 
acter. This marks out the podium more defi- 
nitely, by which it becomes a sort of nave to the 
rest of the bdlding. Just above these arches 
runs a cornice, from which as a base, springs a 
coving, supporting, at an elevation of 10 or 12 feet, 
the fiat and deeply panelled ceiling. It is along 
this cornice that the gas jets are disposed, the pro- 
ducts of combustion from which escape through 
a perforated panel work of papier mach^ to the 
ventilating aperture above. 

The system adopted for wanning and ventilat- 
ing the hall is excellent; no expense has been 
spared to render it complete. In the basement 
of the building is a fim, worked by steam power, 
by which the outer heah air is forced into enter- 
ing conduits; this air is warmed by being passed 
across steam-pipes, phased outride the hiJland 
beneath the boxes. Thus warmed it is admitted 
into the apartment, throu^ panek protected by 
wire-gauze, in the front wall of the tier of boxes 
near the fioor. It is thus considerably diffused, 
and mingles gradually with thai in die body of 
the house. 

I was so fortunate as to be present one even- 
ing at a private rehearsal of the Philharmonic 
Society, and was thus able to judge somewhat of 
the acoustic qualities of the building. They 
were rehearsing, on this occasion, portions of 
Mendessohn's LoreUy^ with orchestra and chorus* 
But one or two other auditon only were present- 
Ihe effect was very fine, much better tlum I was 
prepared to expect Every note of voice and 
instrument reaches the hearer, in whatever part 
of the room, with distinctness, and, I thought, 
with a peculiar richness of intonation. Rever- 
beration, that great evil in most halls of laige 
sixe, has here, in some way, been overcome, to a 
very great degree, and, at the same time, a 
proper amount of ruonance is retained. I could 
only account for these last-mentioned results from 
the peculiar recessed nature of the sides and ends 
of the room alluded to, which, though architect- 
nnJly unpleasing, might seem, in this instance, 
materially to aid in the extinction of ixgurious 
lecondary sounds, while it allows, at the same 
time, free vibration to all parts of the building. 
Jam now speaking of the effect as observed in 
ihe empty halL In this condition the just bal- 
anoe seemed to have been obtained. What the 
jresnlts might be if the house were well filled 
with an audience, I had no opportunity to leam 
by actual experience. Philosophy suggests that 
the addition of the vast amount of absorbing 
material then presented, would disturb the nice 
equipoise* which has been attained in the empty 



room, and give an appreciable dulness to the 
sound. On enquiring, I was afterwards informed, 
by those fiuniliar with this hall, that such is actu- 
ally the case. The capacity of the house is for 
2200 ; but by dose paddng it has been made to 
contain 2600. .The stsge will accommodate some 
800 orchestra and chorus. This Hall costs 70.000 
pounds steriing. It commands a rent of 60 gui- 
neas per night The corporation is still in debt 

St George's Hall, the other object of archi- 
tectural interest to which I would here allude, is 
one of the finest modern structures in Europe. 
The main apartment in this building is 176 feet 
in length by 76 wide, and 75 feet in height 

It has an arched ceiling and a hard smooth 
finish upon its walls, placed against which, and 
extending all round the sides of the room, is a 
row of massive columns, composed of Scoteh 
granite, which allows a highly polished surface. 
A gigantic organ is intended to occupy one end 
of this Hall. This apartment is to be devoted 
to the purposes of a town hall, but is arranged so 
as to be used as a concert room, if required. 
How it will prove in an acoustic particular re- 
mains to be seen.* Its general shape, so far as 
experience points, is fiivorable ; but the details 
of its finish are, I think, objectionable for a music 
room. Its reverberation, I found by experiment, 
to be very great What the people of Liverpool 
can want of another muric hall it is difficult to 
conceive. But the place may prove useful to 
accommodate the great musical festivals which 
are periodically celebrated in England, and for 
which even the Birmingham structure has been 
found too small. * 



Analogies betweoi Mido and Painting. 

As musical oompositioD is known to verv few 
besides the professora and composers of tCusic 
themselves : and as there are several resemblan- 
ces, or analogies between this art and that of 
painHna, which is an art mugh more obvious in its 
principles, and therefore more generally known ; 
it may not be amiss to draw out some of the most 
strikinff of these analoi^es ; and by this means, in 
some degree at least, give the common reader an 
idea of musical composition. 

The chief analogies or resemblances that I have 
observed between these two noUe arts are as 
follow : 

1. They are both founded in geometry, and 
have proportion for their subject And thoagfa 
the undulations of air, which are the immediate 
cause of sound, be of so subtile a nature, as to es- 
cape our examination ; yet the vibrations of mu- 
sical strings or chords^ from whence these undula- 
tions proceed, are as capable of mensuration, as 
any or those visible objects about which painting 
is conversant 

2. As the excellence of a picture depends on 
three circumstances, ,(f6s^n, eohring^ and express 
sum ; so in Mosic, the perfection of composition 
arises from melody^ harmony, and expression. 
Melody, or air, is the work of invention, and 
therewre the foundation of the other two, and di- 
rectly analagons to design in painting. Harmony 

E'ves beau^ and strength to the established me- 
dics, in the same manner as coloring adds life to 
a just derign. And, in both cases, the expression 
arises from a combination of the ciher two, and is 
no more than a strong and proper application of 
them to the intended subject 

8. As the proper mixture of light and shade 
(called by the Italians OiiarO'Oscuro} has a noble 
effect in painting, and is, indeed, essential to the 
composition oi a oood picture ; so the judicious 
mixture of conoorSi and discords is equaUy essen- 

•BlBMUMaboTv BotMirtn takw, thto teUdkighMbMn 
eompMtd aad dedSoAtod, with aurioftl bonon, to Iti appro- 
pilato UM. It if imj fftnwmUj eondMDiwd m a mwlo toom. 



tial to a musical oompositioii : shades ar6 <iece«»- 
ry to relieve the eve, which is soon tired and dia- 
gusted with a level g^re of light; so discords are 
neoesmy to relieve the ear, which is otherwise 
immediately satiated with a continued and unto- 
ward strain of hannony. We may add (for the 
sake of those who are in any d^;ree acquainted 
with theosy of Music) that me prqxirations and 
resolutions of discords, resemble the soft grada- 
tions from light to shade, or from shade to light, 
in Painting. 

4. As in Painting there are three various de- 
grrees of distances established, via. the fore-ground, 
3ie intermediate part^ aud the off-skip ; so in Mu- 
sic there are three different parts strictly similar 
to these, vix. the bass for fore-ground,) the tenor 

ior intermediate,) and the treble (or off-ekip.) 
n consequence of this, a musiad oomposition 
without its bass, is like a landscape without its 
foreground ; without its tenor, it resembles a land- 
scape deprived of its intermediate part; without 
its treble, it is analogous to a landscape deprived 
of its distance, or off^ip. We know how imper- 
fect a picture is, when deprived of anv of these 
parts ; and hence we may form a judgment of 
those who determine on the exoellence of an^ 
musical composition, without seeing or hearing it 
in all its parts, and understanding their relatkm to 
each other. 

6. As a Painting, especialljr in the noble 
branches of it, and particularly m history-paint- 
ing, there is a prinapal figure, which is most re- 
markable and conspicuous, and to which all the 
other figures are referred and subordinate ; so, in 
the greater kinds of musical composition, there is 
a pnncipal or leading svbjed, or succession of 
notes, which ousht to prevail, and be heard 
throuffh the whole composition; and to which, 
both Vie air and harmony of the other parts ought 
to be in like manner referred and subordinate. 

6. So asain, as in paintiuj^ a group of fig[ttres, 
care is to be had that there is no deficiencv m it ; 
but that a certain fulness or nmndncas be pre- 
served, such as Titian beautifully compared to a 
bunch of grapes ; so, in the nobler kinds of musi- 
cal composition, there are several inferior sub- 
jects (as in painting the figures do) are, as it were, 
to sustain and support each other : and it is cer- 
tain, that if any one of these be taken away from 
a skilful composition, there will be found a defi- 
ciencv hiriily disag[reeable to an experienced ear. 
Yet this does not hinder but there may be perfect 
composition in two, three, four, or more parts, in 
the same manner as a groape may be perfect, 
though consistiDg of a smaller or greater number 
ef figures. In w>th cases, the painter or musician 
varies his disposition according to the number of 
parts, or figures, which he includes in his plan. 

7. As in viewing a picture, you ought to be re- 
moved to a certain distance, called the point of 
sight, at which all parts are seen in their Just pro- 
portions ; so, in a concert, there is a certain dis- 
tance at which the sounds are melted into each 
other, and the various parts strike the ear in their 
proper strength and svmmetry. To stand close 
by a bassoon, or double-bass, when you hear a 
concert, is just as if you should plant your eye 
close to the fore-ground when you view a picture ; 
or as if, in surveying a spacious edifice, you should 
phtce yooTself at me foot of a pillar that sup- 
ports it 

Lastly^ The vaiioos sty/ss in Painting — the 
ffrand — the tMTible— the graceful — the tender — 
tne passionate — the joyous — ^have all their re- 
spective analones in Music. And we may add, in 
conse<}aence « this, that as the manner of hand- 
ling differs in Painting, according as the subject 
vanes; so, in Music, there are various instru- 
ments suited to the different kind of musical com- 
positions, and particularly adapted to, and expres- 
sive of, its several varieties* Thus, as the rough 
handling is proper for battles, sieges, and what- 
ever is great or terrible ; and, on the contrary, 
the softer handling, and more finished touches, are 
expressive of love, tenderness, or beauty : so, in 
Music, the trumpet, horn, or kettie-dmm, are 
most properly employed on the first of these sub- 
jects, the lute or harp on the last There is a 
short story in the Tatler, (No. 163,) which il- 
lustrates this analogy very prettily. Several 
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eminent painters are there represented in 
picture as musicians, with those instruments in 
their hands which most aptly represent their re- 
spective manner in paintmg. — Avisan's Essay on 
Mtmcal Expression. 
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Musical utterance should be distinct. 
Some philosopher asserted that " the use of lan- 
guage was to disguise the thoughts ;" and from the 
marticulato utterance of many of our popular vo- 
calists, one might be led to ooi\jecture that tJio 
use of singing was to stifle the words : 

Though music be 
Almost a passion of my belngi still 
The verse, like to a silver swan, should float 
Upon the stream of melody ; and clear 
Its jpraceful presence shonid be borne along, 
Defined and perfect in its loveliness : 
Note following note, like wave succeeding wave, 
JShottld lift its theme still higher than itself; 
Not drown it in the tide of harmony. 
Xfose it in billows of ambitious sounos, 
As thon didst now. 

'Twas passing sweet I own ; 
But there i0er« tpordi a* noeet, the which I lost, 
And should be glad to hear. 



I^m NEW YOBK. 
April 20. — On Wednesday evening quite a laige 
audience was assembled in one of our Presbyterian 
churches, to hear Mr. Root's Cantata of "the Pil- 
grim Fathers.** I was very much pleased with this 
composition as a whole : it is full of vigor, and of an 
earnest striving which forbids everything trivial. 
The subject, so dear and stirring to every American 
heart, seemed to me, however, rather too generally 
treated, the impersonations too vague, and the whole 
lacking a little variety and animation. But it con- 
tained many excellent things, particularly among 
the ensemble pieces and choruses. Of the latter the 
opening one was veiy fine, expressing well the stem, 
sad, yet resigned spirit of endurance of the oppres- 
sed sect. Beside these a thanksgiving chorus of 
the exiles at their safe arrival in their new home- 
one or two semi-choruses of Indians, a solo by one 
of their number, a triumphal chorus of the Puritans 
afier a successful struggle with the natives, a Trio of 
Indian women, lamenting their slain, and the final 
semi-chorus, and Hallelujah Fugue of the Puritans, 
which were very worthy of notice. But the gem of 
the whole was a double chorus in the first part, in 
which a solenm choral, supposed to be sung on the 
land by the Pastor and those of his people lemain- 
ing with him, blended with a lively hope and trustful 
farewell song by those on the departing ship, whose 
voices gradually die away in the distance. The ef- 
fect is very beautiful and the idea admirably car- 
ried out 

The execution of the choruses was uncommonly 
fine. I hardly ever heard truer, more unanimous, {It 
1 may call it so) choral singing. The solo perform- 
ances were not as pleasing, owing partly, periiaps, to 
the fact that the solos were not as interesting as com- 
positions as the rest of the music. Bornonis. 



IProm KHiWAUKSH, Wia. 
April 18.— When in January last I reported to 
your readers the sncoessfiil performance ofDer Frof' 
schatx^hy the Milwaukee Musical Society, I promised 
that I would write again on the next extraordinary 
occasion. This extraordinary occasion has oome; 
and I feel fully justified in chronicling a very suc- 
cessful representation of Norma by the same society. 
When I speak of success, I do so honestly, as I am 
able to compare this opera not only with those of 
New York and Boston, but with many I have heard 
on the continent of Europe. It may seem a strong 
assertion, but it is true, that I have rarely heaid such 
an uniformly correct and faultless rendering of this 
most favorite of Bellini's operas. I do not by any 



means mtend by this to convey the idea that I have not 
heard many superior renderings of the part of Norma, 
or of Severo. But it is the so desirable equality of 
perfection in the orchestra, in the chorus, in the 
prominent solo parts, as well as in the minor ones, 
to which is owing the surprising success and effect 
which has crowned the indefatigable efforts of our 
excellent conductor, Hans Baljltka. 

And this equality in the ensemble, of a well-drilled 
orchestra, a good chorus, and well-rendered solo 
parts, constitutes, after all, all the beauty of an opera, 
and in my estimation is much preferable to a repre- 
sentation such as I have often heard (and particu- 
larly in this country,) made up of one or two great 
stars, a good orchestra, a miserable chorus 1 and 
more miserable minor parts 1 

The following is an extract from a criticism of the 
performance which appeared in one of the papers : 

The arduous character of Norma was admirably 
sustained by Miss Hintzb. It was no slight under- 
taking to play this part before a discriminating though 
indulgent audience, many of whom had seen and 
heard De Vries, Steffanone, Parodi, and other ope- 
ratic stars of the first magnitude, in the same char- 
acter. Tet HiNTZB stood this severe test well and 
repeatedly called down the house by the impassioned 
energy of her acting, and the spirit and correctness 
with which she gave lier music. Mrs. Mahlsr, as 
Adalgisa, surprised and delighted even those who ap- 
preciated to the full her rare musical talents and had 
anticipated everything from her impersonation. She 
lookeci, played and sang the part of Adalgisa better 
than it has ever been our fortune to hear it done in 
New York, or anywhere else. The well-known duet 
in the third act, between Norma and Adalgisa, was 
executed with a sweetness, taste and precision, which 
fairly electrified the audience. — Mr. Bibdbrman as 
the Roman Proconsul, did full justice to his part 
He was handsomely dressed, and his sweet, sympa- 
thetic voice was heard to great ad vantaffe. Especially 
was this the case in the beautiful tno with Norma 
and Adalgisa in the second act. Mr. Oibsbbro, as 
Oroveso, made a noble High Priest, his glorious bass 
voice filling the hall with its volume, and his excel- 
ent acting adding to its effect 

I will only add, that as often as I have heard 
Norma in Europe and in this country, I never heard 
a better * Adalgisa* than that of Mrs. Mahlbr ; nor 
do I remember a better chorus of Druids, than this. 
They number about fifty ; and as they accentuated 
and shaded excellently the opening chorus and the 
war song, were very effective. Our orchestra has 
much improved since last winter, owing particularly 
to a set of new and well-matched wood-harmony, 
imported by the society from Germany; and to a 
careful practice of the brass and wood instruments. 

The orchestra numbers thirty-four, and has weekly 
rehearsals. For the next monthly concert of the 
society, which takes place in a few days, there will 
be in the programme : Spontini*s overture to VeslaU. 
Beethoven's Cniajor Symphony (whole,) Chorus 
from Elijah, with orchestra, etc, etc. Would you 
have thought even ten years ago, that after ten years 
there would be *way off' in Wisconsin a 'home' 
opera, and monthly classical concerts, and Beetho- 
ven's Symphonies, and Onslow's Quintets ? 

Toun truly, Violino. 

Trom MIZiAJr. 
By letters received within a few days we learn that 
Miss Hbnslbb met with great succeess at La Scala, 
on the evening of March 25th. Like all debutantes 
on the Italian stage, she has been obliged to submit 
to the caprices of rival artistes, whose efforts to pre- 
vent her appearance have been sometimes successful. 
Twice she has been directed to appear in Rigoletto, 
and at the last moment been compelled to give way 
to another. On the last night of the Carnival sea- 
son, however, she was called upon to sing at a few 
hours' notice, and was found equal to the emergency. 
Seven tiroes she was called before the audience, 
and finally, as the Italian papers say, with such unan- 
imous applause as had not perhaps been equalled 
during, the entire season. 



IRttsir ^hxiozA. 

ItOUdOB* 

Thb Concbbts. — The Philharmonic Society's 
second Concert was given March 26th. The follow- 
ing was the programme: 

Overturt: Der FrelKhUti, Weber. 

ArU : " aalntarto Rmtia," Mn. Lockey, Cbftrabini. 

OoDMrto : Violin, Mr. Blacrora, M«Dd«lJ«>hn. 

Beleoclon firom L(»htDgrin : Introdaetioo, initruRieoidl ; 
Bridal Prooeaaion; Wedding muiioaud Kpithalamiam, 

Wagner. 
Gh<nral Bjmphooy, No. 9, Beethoven. 

The Examiner speaks thus of Richard Wagner, 
the conductor, and of the Ninth Symphony of Beet- 
hoven: 

The overture to the FreSsMlM wss ably conducted by 
M. Wsgoer, and its repetition was eagerly demanded. 
The long symphony of Beethoven did not succeed so well 
under his baton. Mr. Moecbelles was the first to make 
it intelligible in this oountiy ; and under the direction of 
Mr. Costa it maintained its character. Both of these 
skilful artists would have improved the effect of ttiis com- 
position by curtailing Uie first incomprehemible move- 
ment of at least half its fatiguing length; bntthey had 
not courage enou^ to oppose sound judgment and pure 
taste to bund prejudice and partisanship. 

The Athenaeum says — 

It was to be perceived that the new comer*8 predilec- 
tions lean towards music aUa/anta$ia, from his nandling 
of the baton during the overture — which was encored-' 
and the Symphony; and his reading may be credited 
with a coarse and over-strained enthusiasm. To impress 
this on the orchestra, that precision to whidi the oand 
(with all its imperfections) had been wrought during 
later years, has been already sacrificed. A case of more 
discreditable scrambling through well-known music— 
period and place considered— u not in our recollection. 
e • • • • • 

Herr Wagner, however, in his common-places " stands 
by his order.** Those who have abused the melodious 
school of musical thinkers have always recurred to 
rhythm and melody whenever they could— and in this 
recurrence have otien taken refuge in frivolity or dry- 
ness. Except, in short, for the stir which has been made 
in the matter, and the empiricism with which the music 
was recommended in the programme, these specimens of 
"composition for ihe future" woula hardly have been 
worth a line of analysis for only intrinsic novelty or merit 
they possess. Compared with outlines so lean and with 
colors so exaggerated, what a treasury of rich, distinct 
and various motiri seemed to be the Chorai SjfmpkonMi 
There are thoughts. Indeed 1 — ^there are melodies ! — and it 
is because the first are so vigorous and the second are so 
hauntingly sweet that the ^mphony Is accepted;— and 
not because of the novelties of form oontalnea in it, since 
these are not happy,— and not because of Its evidence of 
purpose, since it is manifest, trom the printed analysis of 
the composer's meaning (written by Herr Wagner in 1846, 
and translated, and circulated on 'Monday evening), that 
ttiers is no amount of solemn bombast or of sentimental 
nonsense which may not be imputed to poor Beethoven 
on the occasion by the initiated, who can see in the clouds 
** whale or ousels" as their distempered fancy pleaseth. 

Mr.ALFKBD Mbllok, the leader of the Orchestral 
Union, gave a Concert on April 2d, at which, says the 
Mmdng Ckronide :— 

The jfiice de ritittance was Bebthovbii*8 Pastoral 
Symphony, played in a style which recalls at once, to 
those who have had the good fortune to hear them, the 
greatest performances of the renowned Gewandhaus 
Orchestra in Leipsic, under MBin>XLB80Rii*s direction. 
We particularly noted the fine reading of the Storm- 
movement, which perfectly electrified the audience. One 
of the most attractive features of the concert was a new 
overture, entitled JSRefoite, composed by Mr. Msllom, be- 
ing the fourth concert overture we owe to his pen. Mons. 
Saimtox played a very elaborate and efibctive violin 
fkntasia on themes from Vbbdi*8 RigoUUo^ and Mr. 
Cnams gave a very finished performance on the plaao 
of MxxDBLseoHH's andante and rondo in B minor. 

Thb Lovdon Sacsbd Habm okic Sogibtt gave 
Mendelssohn's * Elijah* on April Sd, at Exeter Hall, 
with a chorus of eight hundred voices, but the per- 
formance seems to have been hardly above medi-- 
ocrity. 

The Rotal Itauah Opkba, it is announced, will open 
on the lOih inst Mr. Qye has not jet put forth the usual 
prospectus of the season, but we are in a condition to men- 
tion some particulars which may interest our musical 
leaders. The company is to Yue of extraordinanr strength. 
Its principal members will be— Soprani r Mdlle. Bosio, 
Mdlle. Ney, Mdlle. Marai, and Madame Viardot Con- 
tralto; Mdlle. Didi^ Tenors: Mario, Tamberliic, (>ar- 
doni, and Luochesi. Basses; Lablache, Formes, Zelger, 
Tagliafico, and Polooini. In this list, however, there is 
one sad blank— Aioftct eaUk <{e/Iemhis^the name of Grisi, 
absent for the first time these twenty yean, and with- 
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drawn, it is nndentood, for ever. For such im farrepaniF 
ble low we mast conBole ourselves as we best may. 
Mario, we believe, is engaged only for a short period. 
The great features of the season will be the pnxmction 
of the EloUe du Nord. and of VerdPs last and bijrfilj sao- 
cessfal opera, II TVoMlore. The EUrik du Nora will 
probably be brought out under the personal superin- 
tendence of Meyerbeer himself, who is at present occu- 
pied in preparing the opera for the Itellan stage, by turn- 
ing the originally spoken dialogue into recitative. 

Dniry Lane is to open on Easter Monday for Italian 
and Gennan opera. We learn that Madame Persiani, 
Tamburini, ana Salvi are to be memlwrs of the Italian 
portion of the company. The Germans, with some ex- 
ceptions!, will be the same an last year. Balfe is men- 
tioned as being engaged to officiate as musical director. 
A new Gennan opera, oy Mr. Aguilar, has been accepted, 
and is to be produced early in the season. 

The Haymarket is to be partially transformed into an 
English opera-hoa^, in which form It will be opened on 
Easter Monduy. The principal singers are Mr. and Mrk 
Sims Reeve', and Mr. and Mn. Weiss. A new English 
opera, by Mr. Henry Smart, is already in preparation. 
Opera is to alternate with **the legitimate drama'*— a 
term which we u«e for want of a better, for we do not see 
why opera should not be deemed as legitimate as any 
other branch of the drama. The legitimate drama is to 
be supported by Miss Cushman and Miss Helen Faueit 
We do not much approve of such half-and-half measures 
—a theatre, like evcrry other undertaking, ought to have 
one undivided purpose. By attempting to do seversl 
things at once, none of them are done wen. Our nation- 
al opera never prospers, because it Is always tacked on as 
an appendage to something else. To have English opera, 
we must have an English opera-house— « theatre exclu- 
sively devoted to one single object, of adequate magnitude, 
and supplied not only with a complete company of dra^ 
matic singers, but with a sufficient orchestra ana chorus, 
a competent director, and all the " appliances and means 
to boot" which are necessary to the efficiency and suc- 
cess of a musical establishment 

Bottesini, the celebrated donble bass player, has n- 
tnmed to London after a long absence. Hu marvellons 
fourt deforce on his gigantic Instrument will, of course, 
form a prominent feature of the concerts of the season. 
We have already mentioned that Alboni is about to visit 
this country. She is engaged by Mr. Beale for a pro- 
yincial tour during the summer, in which she is to be ac- 
companied by several artists of reputation, including 
Herr Ernst, Mdlle. Jenny Bauer, Signer Lorenzo, Mr. J. 
L. Hatton, and Bfr. Land, who is to act as conductor. 



The London Athenaewm translatea from the Jowrnal 
dee DAate^ M. d*Ortig:ae's account of the Symphony, 
by M. Gounod, which was lately brought forward by 
the Society of Tonng Artisti : 

This is the work of a master. The first cJkgro^ in D 
minor, is carried on spiritedly, without an introducti(Mi; 
— tne second movement is an cmdamie, in D minor, In 
which is to be found a delicious little fugue. The min- 
uet is charming^— it is ui F, if I recollect right,— and the 
final rondo is full of vivacity and effect * * In all, 
there is an abundance of ideas, freshness of imagination, 
clearness of Ihie, unexpected details, and a sdence all 
the more consummate oecanse it is capitally disguised 
beneath a light and brilhant veiL 

And remarks that *M. d'Ortigne farther commendfl 
this Symphony,—- avowedly written for a yovng so- 
ciety, — ^for the comparative simplicity of the meane 
employed. We note his praise for the benefit of all 
who confound progress and novelty with esuiggera- 
tlon, and who forget that in Music this has net hoen 
the law. Long after Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, 
and MitM Solenmie^ and PosthnnMns Quartets were 
written came Mendelssohn's Symphonies, and Orato- 
rios, and Quartets ; and diese can get a hearing and 
keep favor, though the amount of genius exhibited 
in them be smaller— though their style be less ]»•- 
tending and their execntiTe claims less difiknlt than 
Beethoven's. ' 

The Opera Comique has given a work of the Prince de 
la Moskowa, who is quite a learned musician, loves good 
music, and has much excellent taste; he has not, how- 
ever, had the good taste to leave his opera in his princelT 
portfolio. Poorer compositions have been listened to, ft 
3s true; but is it right in one who is not forced by ne- 
•cessity to a bad action to take firom us a whole evening, 
^whieh we, as conscientious critics, felt compelled to de- 
vote to him and his works? We are expecting the new 
opera of Mr. Thomas, the announcements of which are 
numesons ; we are awaiting the departure of the Italians 
with iodiflerence, and the arrival of Lu Vepru with 
■stoicism. It is not our fault that we have only to oom- 
•mnnicale iisars and hopes for the fiitnre^ the present is 
dvmb, it says nothing, it sings nothing, it plars nothing, 
except on 'Change, or some piano-forte. Halevy*8 La 
Jmve has made no money, Mdlle. Cbuyklu no progress ; 
and without tiie ballet, which, with its ronde-ae^ambee, 
oc, lather, its limbs more or less well-rounded, r^oices 



the eyes of our wonder-seekers, no one would know that 
there existed an institution which is caUed the Academic 
Imjp^riale, and which is loaded with every imperial favor. 

Give us a singer like Mdlle. Hblbms Bbbg, that sec- 
ond Swedish ni^tingale whom we heard yesterday in a 
concert at Plbtkl's saloon, and the opera will give us 
news of itself. What a pleasine and powerful voice, and 
at the same time, such an excellent method 1 What rav- 
ishing simplicity in her manner, and what charming ex- 
pression 1 We have been so much accustomed to see our 
singers accomplish their performances only with grimaces 
and contortions of face, that we have been astonished 
when we remembered tiiat any thing to be well done 
must be easily and graceftilly done, oy one who claims 
to approach perfection. Mdlle. Berg is, in every sense, 
a charming person, whose future promises largely. Mme. 
GoLDscRMiDT (JxHMT LiND) iiad the same teacher: 
it was Mr. Berg, father of Mdlle. Helena, who fkshioned 
both of these singers, who will shortiy rival each other. 

The artists that we have been wont to see in our midst 
are voyaging to the four quarters of the globe. SnroBi 
is at ^aris. It is true, but ne will not play here, and will 
soon take his departure. Vibuxtkmps has leaped from 
Vienna to Berlin, and from the latter place to Bruxelles. 
JoAGRiK, with Madame Schumasih, has been giving 
concerts at Berlin, Hamburg, and Dresden; Schulhoft 
jonmesrs from Berlin to Hamburg, and from Hamburg to 
Hanover, playing everywhere the compositions so much 
in vogue amongst the amateurs of every country. Dbbt- 
SCHOCK has returned from Copenhagen, covered with 
decorations and gold, (according to the advertisements;) 
Mdlle Clauss has given six concerts at Vienna and Pesth, 
and is expected at Prague; Miss Arabella Goddabd 
is at Berlin; RnmifSTEXir, whose compositions and 

Eianism seem to have created a sensation in Germany, 
as taken the place of Mdlle. Clauss on the posten of 
Vienna; Madame GoLOSCHmDT has given eleven con- 
certs in the principal cities of Holbuid, by which it is said 
the Swedish niriitingale, Na 1, has made eighty-five thou- 
sand francs; LiazT is working at his new piano-organ, 
and preparing to visit London, to lend his support to his 
friend Richard Wagbbr; Bxruoz is expected in Paris 
to superintend the performances of his L'Eefanee du 
Ckriel at the Opera Comique, and will then leave for Lon- 
don, where he is to direct some concerts at Exeter Hall; 
and Tralbbrg remains at Naples, enjoying as seriously 
as possible, the doke far meato which so well suits him. 

Cbr. N. 7, Mue. Gaa. 

It strikes ns that the Opera Qmdque is rather a 
queer stage whereon to produce VEnfance du Chriai^ 
tiiongh what that may be we cannot even guess. 
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editorial Corrti|ronbtnct. 

PhillnnnoBio CoBMTt. 

New YoBK, Apr, 28. — Saturday was a feast day 
with the friends of harmony here, the morning and 
the eyening being occupied at Niblo's theatre 
with the rehearsal and the concert of the Phil- 
HABHONic SociKTTy — ^the last of the fiior of 
this, their thirteenth season. And eyerything 
conspired to giye it zest The day was one of 
the most sunshiny and spring-like ; the air fresh 
and fftiw»"l^^"g as with an unnsual supply of 
oxygen, the sky oncommonly bine, and Broadway 
exceeding ihrcmged and gay ; — we neyer met so 
many handsome persons or so many brilliant 
dresses in the streets. At 10^, A. M., t^e re- 
hearsal commenced and lasted some three hours, 
the audience consisting of some three or knr 
hundred lady subscribers, with a sprinkling of 
artasts, critics, ftc; the orchestra composed of 
seyenty-fiiz instruments, the strings alone (26 
yiolins, 9 yiolas, 7 yioloncdli and 10 doable 
basses) exceeding any entire orchestral force to 
which we haye been used in Boston ; and the 
place as pleasant as the hoar. We listen to great 
mnsic with a doable sadsfiictioa in the momingy 
when the brain is clear, the senses fresh and the 
whole neryoas system strong to bear excitement ; 
especially so when the Symphony, as in this case, 
was BeeUioTen'9 Seyenth, the overtore TanrMu- 
ser, and the choral pieces all by Mendelssohn. 



The principal drawback was llie bad aooostic 
nature of the theatre^— extremely bad — although 
the yery genial aspect of the place went some 
way to atone for it The arrangement of the 
musicians on the front of the stage, which had 
been built out forward to the middle of the par- 
quet, and with some rich, quiet Gothic scenery 
behind them, with the semi-circalar tiers of aii£- 
ence, and all the tastefbl ornamentation of the 
house, was at least quite musical to the eye. Cer- 
tainly no architectural form locks so musical, and 
so predisposing to the mood of music, as the the- 
atrical form ; pity that its genial aspect cannot be 
reconciled wiUi the acoustics of a concert hall 1 

This fresh morning prepanticm of the ear and 
soul was as good for the hearer as for the per- 
formers. The audience also needs rehearsal for 
a true symphonic feast Predisposed by these 
fresh impressions of the morning, every one could 
listen with the spirit and the understanding at the 
concert in the eyening. We pass on to that 
The programme was altogether admirable, — the 
best which we remember eyer to haye seen re- 
ported of the Philharmonic, or perhaps of any 
orchestral concerts in this country. It 

follows: 

r4Bf I. 

Symphony No. 7* in A weAoK^ op.98, 1 

dhonis ftom B^sh, NoTs, in C ndnor, ** Tst doth the 

Ti^o:^lJ»i^9S^y'vaA bhora':'^**He^'waletaliig 

ovtr Imsl,'* lk«m iDQsh, No. SB sad 29,. . . .MsBddswhii. 

PASS n. 

Ovtrtort to Tannhiwsfr, Wacnsr. 

Oonoutstttek, in F, Ton Wsb«. 

Mr. WlUIsm MtSDB. 
Husk 10 ths flxsl set ofths "Lorslsy," op. 96,. .Msndstawha. 

OoadiKtor, Mr.Oarl Be 

of the Toflsl Moris, Mr.O.W. 



n. 



When we aniyed, sometime before the hoar 
iqypmnted, not a seat remained unoocnpied in the 
parquet or either circle ; it was a most brilliant 
audience, and in the main an eageriy attentive 
one, although there were enough of the bazzing 
butterfly tribe on either side of as to provoke the 
listening patience. Those who went to see and 
be seen, to amuse and be amused, were many ; 
but those who went for mnsic's sake were also 
eyidently not a few. The PhilhannoDJC Society, 
in its thbleen years, if it has not made symphony 
as frequent, cheap and popular as might be, has 
educated a subscribing nucleus- of the best sort of 
listeners, so that when orchestra and programme 
are kept well up to the work, there is guaranty of 
good times at its concerts. 

The glorious Seventh Symphony went better 
than we ever heard it With soch a noble mass 
of yiolins and basses, and with s«ch a condmctor 
as Carl Bbromakn, how could it indeed be 
otherwise ? Yet many had been the misgivings, 
and modest enough the promises of both conduc- 
tor, goyemment and members. It was plain that 
Bei^mann bad inspired the atmest confidence in 
the rehearsals; all looked up to him as the man 
that had at length come to yitalixe the choice and 
abundant orchestral material tint only asked a 
leader. They all did thor best, and be did his 
best, and the whole thing went to a charm, and 
Beethoven's grand design was realized. We had 
but recently heard the same Symphony well 
played at home, by a much smaller orchestra. 
We noticed v^th satisfiictioa that Bergmann did 
not take the introductioQ {p^co ittentUo) so 
extrenaely dow as Eckhardt did. There was 
a yery enthusiastic attempt made to enforce a 
repetition of the second moyement, which was 
hcmoraUe to the appredation of the audience^ 
but was wisely dediaed. 
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Familiar as the Gennania and Orchestral 
Union had made us with the Tannhdtaer over- 
ture in Boston, we felt that now we heard it tnilj 
for the first time. It lieeded all that mass and 
brilliancy of violin sounds, to bring out all its 
features in their just expression, and indeed to 
famish more than nominally the eight real and 
distinct violin parts in certain passages. The 
conductor knew this music perfectly and had im- 
pressed its intentions upon the noble material 
under his bftton so successfully, that it grew upon 
the ear and mind, from the first chords to the last, 
a wonderful and splendid whole. The overture 
produced a most decided impression, for a new 
work of such complexity and magnitude. 

Mr. Mason's playing of the ConcertsiUck did 
not seem to us to do him so much justice, as his 
remaricably fluent, delicate and easy rendering of 
the florid and rather Willmers-like Nocturne with 
which he answered the encore. The Concerto 
was skilfully, and, in some parts, beautifully play- 
ed, but hardly with such sustained power and 
firmness, and such masterly unity of style as one 
could wish. Now and then a passage came out 
not quite neatly and distinctly, and the impression 
was too feeble. The place indeed was wholly 
unpropitious for a piano programme ; the instru- 
ment, really a fine new Erard, emitting such a 
hard and tinkling sound, that oneftncied it a 
very old one ; such we doubt not was the dead- 
ening influence of the room, at least from our 
point of hearing. 

The vocal selections were of the best, but not so 
the performance. The Mendelssohn Union is 
but a new society, and there is eyidence of earnest- 
ness and faithfulness on the part of its members ; 
at all events they all sing. But their number, 
only seventy, although there could be no complaint 
of want of loudness, was by no means a sufficient 
bahince to that powerful orchestra, even with half 
the double-basses laid down on their sides, nor 
adequate to that rich, fuU breadth of harmony re- 
quired by such choruses as those from " Elijah, " 
<especially the first in C minor, which ends with 
that sublime Chorale, (the latter, more joyous 
movement of which, by the way, seemed unnatu- 
rally held back to the same slow time with the 
solemn Chorale.) Much of it sounded hard, 
crude and heavy ; there was a want of swell and 
diminution and too much of the uniform organ 
volume without the vanish of tone ; also occasional 
discord, the tenors sin^ng sharp. There was 
more of true blending and shading in the delivery 
of the lovely chorus : He toatching over Israel. 
The Trio was coldly, but correctly given. To us 
the feature of the programme was the Loreley 
music of Mendelssohn, in which our expectations 
were not at all disappointed, so far as the music 
was concerned. It is full of weird and mystical 
effects, and modulations that almost chill one with 
the sense of night and the damp Bhine air ; a 
fine blending of the human pathos and the pe* 
culiar Mendelssonian faiiy element. 

Some of the soprano and alto choruses were 
quite well sung ; but the solo voice was distresft- 
ingly sharp throughout, giving the impression that 
Miss Loreley had really wandered up and down 
the cold banks of the Bhine in not the best humor, 
until her spirits and her voice were out of tone. 
We could not help fancying that all ike vocal 
music would have gained by having the same 
conductor with the purely orchestral pieces. 

The Philharmonic Society are preparing ano- 



ther concert, complimentary to their long time 
conductor, now in feeble health, Mr. Theodore 
EiSFELD. This gentleman has been of very 
great service to the cause of good music in New 
York, and has been in every sense one of the 
leading spirits among musical artists here. All 
feel a debt of gratitude to him, and all musicians 
and all music-lovers will unite with sympathetic 
good will in making the proposed tribute every 
way a worthy one. The fifth symphony, the 
Tannhduser overture, Cherubini's Wasserirdger 
overture, &c., &c., will be performed. 



Aprau, 
'WUliam ToU' at the Aeademy of Mnsie. 

We have at length heard this last and in one 
sense ' greatest' of Bossini's operas three times. 
As the muric was entirely new to us, (except of 
course the overture,) the fame thereof so great, 
and our own expectations great accordingly, the 
more so that we had always felt a genius in Bos- 
sini's works which he had trifled with, but which 
we understood that he had here set out to work 
withal in real earnest, we could not trust ourselves 
to speak from the impressions of a angle hearing, 
distracted and fatigued too as we were. The su- 
perb theatre itself was a distraction. Such a 
blaze of architectural splendor could not but pre- 
occupy the mind continualiy at the visual rather 
than the auditory portals. And let us say here at 
the outset that we were pleased beyond expecta- 
tion with the Academy. We find its aspect much 
more pleasing than our Boston Theatre, fond as 
we are of that In general fbrm, in tasteful lux- 
ury of ornament, and above all, in cheerful color- 
ing (white and gold,) it satisfies the craving for 
external, visual harmony, better than any public 
place we have been in. It is perhaps too bril- 
liant for quiet people in the long run ; those clus- 
ters of ^obe lights that spring amid the heavy 
shrubbery of ornament with which the fh>nts of 
all the circles bristle, are somewhat damaging to 
weak eyes ; but the whole effect is really rich, 
harmonious, genial and cheerful, with or vrithout 
a brilliant audience. We cannot but think it bet- 
ter than our gloomy, sometimes lurid looking, red 
walls. Bed is defended as the last result of the 
Parisian experience ; but is it necessary to sup- 
pose it more than a Paris fashion of to-day, akin 
to the French love of what is glowing and in- 
tense, of melo-dramatic literature, blood and 
thunder novels, and stunning, brassy music ? We 
mean no disparagement to our own fine theatre ; 
in all save the ' vile red, ' it is both elegant, artis- 
tic and convenient ; this one shall not wean us 
from it. But this, so fiur as the eye is concerned, 
we think the greater architectural triumph; — 
we speak of the theatre proper, and not of the 
saloons and entrances, in which the Boston Thea- 
tre is infinitely superior. So too it is in seating; 
for it is pLiin at a glance that a very large pro- 
portion of the ^ve thousand seats at the Acade- 
my are cut off finom afiurview of the stage. And 
this is partly caused by what is architecturally 
perhaps the finest feature of the house, those rich 
Italian palace fronts of the double width of pro- 
scenium boxes each side of the stage. Acous- 
tically the theatre is excellent We are quite sure 
a Philharmonic concert would sound a thousand 
times better in it, than at Niblo's. 

But now for * William TelL' For once, for 
twice> we finmd the general impression of the 
music heavy. We could sympathise with what 



semi-musical people sometimes say of the best 
works : It is a heavy opera. It is fiUigiung by its 
length ; and not only by its length, but through 
the interruption of its unify and the suspension of 
its purely musical interest by so much melo- 
dramatic pageantry and dancing. Our corres- 
pondent was quite right in saying, that with the 
second act the purely musical interest ends ; at 
all events the musical climax of the whole is 
passed, and in the last two acts tiie music becomes 
secondary to mere spectacle and action. Un- 
doubtedly the composition in the main is fine ; 
there is a great deal of good music in it; the 
master has employed grander combinations, bolder 
harmonies and modulations, richer and deeper 
contrapuntal resources, and built the whole upon 
a more ambitious and more learned plan, than we 
could possibly expect from any other Italian 
writer, unless it were Cherubini. And in its dis- 
tinctive excellencies 'Tell' is almost as wide a 
departure from the Italian school, as Cherubini's 
music. But the difference would seem to be 
that Cherubini found and followed his peculiar 
genius in that departure, whereas Bossini left his 
genius behind hiuL For one feels in listening to 
the * Tell ' music, that he is no longer quite at 
home with the same old genial Bossini ; that he 
is treated here to a novel and surprising display 
of the mercurial Italian's power, but that he has 
not the man himself. Here is perhaps the greatest 
effort that Bossini ever made ; he would do more 
and other than he had done ; he felt the limit, 
the monotony, the almost triviality of what he 
had so long been doing, although often so felici- 
tously. He had now a new pubUc, a Parisian 
Grand Opera to write for ; he stood where Gluck 
had once before exposed the shallowness of senti- 
mental Italian song dramas ; he felt the greater 
depth and enduring quality of German muric; 
he had been among the Alps and caught the idea 
of something vigorous and fresh and vitalized 
with intellect, with great ideas, in which the mu- 
sician might find manlier sphere than in the old 
exhausted sensuous round of southern loves and 
jealousies and pleasure-seeking. So he went to 
work to surpass himself and be something more 
than a melodist, to show that he was able to main- 
tain a place among the graver masters, and to 
wield like them the multiplex resources of full 
harmony and instrumental coloring. He has 
done it, and done it splendidly. But where is the 
peculiar melodic charm and inspirtrtion of * the 
Barber' and his earlier works? Where that 
spontaneous, ceaseless gush of sparkling, fresh, 
exquisitely original musical ideas ? that still sur- 
prising play of a creative musical &ncy, that kept 
squandering pearls upon extempore and unsub- 
stantial dresses ? We do not find much of it in 
the ' TelL' We find instead lai^ combinations, 
crowded harmonies, and vast activity in the 
orchestral accompaniments, with careful study to 
fit tones to local and dramatic requirements. In 
this Bosdni has shown what he could do, and in- 
creased the world's respect for his great power; 
but what a pity that he stopped short here and 
did not keep on untU he could be once again 
himself and perfectly spontaneous in this larger 
kind of work I 

The freshest music in this opera is that of the 
kind called *Mocal/' the Alpine horns and echoes, 
&c. ; but this is a very simple artifice. We have 
most of it in the first act, in the pastoral and 
huntbg strains, and fresh, naive choruses of the 
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Swiss villagers about Tell's cottage. The music 
of this act is the most genuine and pleaang of 
the whole, though that of the second act is great- 
est Some of its melodies remind us of the 
Soirees Muncales. Prominent among its musical 
contents are the tenor air in which Arnold apos- 
trophizes his Matilda, and in which Bolcioni 
used some ycry telling and effective high notes, 
and sang veiy earnestly and with good style, al- 
though rather a feeble person for so exacting a 
rdlc; the very expressive music accompanying 
the pretty scene of the wedding of the three 
couples; the manly appeals of Tell to Arnold, in 
which Badiali sang and acted nobly as he al- 
ways does, only that he unfortunately looked 
more like a fierce Italian bandit than the Swiss 
patriot ; the wedding chorus and prayer, and the 
stormy finale, appealing to heaven for revenge, 
afler Gessler^s soldiers have dragged away the 
old pastor Melchthal. In these the ensemble was 
larger and better than we have ever had upon 
the operatic stage, the chorus being very nu- 
merous, and the soprano of Madame Maretzek 
(Tell's son. Jemmy), taking throughout the prom- 
inent part, and with great sweetness and telling 
purity of voice. 

It is in the second act that Ro^ni lays himself 
out for i great effects. The first act had been 
simply indicative of Swiss life, first in its simpli- 
city and happiness ; but its sunshine is crossed vrith 
bodeful shadows as often as the hunting horns of 
the tyrant's crew are heard in the distance, or the 
anxious mind of Tell in every utterance contrasts 
the present gayety with the actual wrongs of 
Switzerland; and ending in scenes of outrage 
and collision between soldiery and people, so as 
to put us in possession of all the motives of the 
play. To that sunny scene of lake and mountains, 
now succeeds nightfidl and the famous vale of 
Butli. First a prelude of local coloring ; — ^pasto- 
ral strains and village vesper bells from one part 
alternate with the horns of Gessler and his court 
returning from the chase. Enter the princess 
Mathilda (Steffanone), who has left tUs latter 
party for a meeting with her lover, Arnold. 
Here we have a fine, love-fraught solo, which 
Steffanone, when she is not hoarse, sings in the 
richest and most luscious tones and with the 
truest feeling. Arnold enters to take his leave of 
her, thinking by flight to distant parts and death 
sulV ccanpo della gloria, to escape the struggle be- 
tween such a love and duty to his groaning 
country. Here of course a lovers' passionate 
duet Tell and Walter (Colbtti) approach 
and Mathilda retires — ^not to appear again except 
for a moment, in the way of special providence, 
to rescue Toll's son after the apple shooting scene. 
The two patriots inform Arnold Melchthal of the 
.. arrest and murder of his father, which appeal of 
course makes him entirely theirs, and here we 
have the famous Trio, which is perhaps the finest 
piece of munc in the play, and fully up to such a 
situation. Then comes the rendezvous of the 
men of the three cantons, each entering singly, 
and in its turn exhorted by the leaders, till the 
mass accumulates to a mighty ensemble ; and then 
the oath and the grand chorus of revenge and 
liberty. The whole act is one superb crescendo 
of effects, ending with a grand climax ; and it 
was well executed, save that Maretzek is prone 
to lash up his orchestra too furiously. 

The real musical interest of the piece has now 
passed its height, and the audience have heard 



and seen and been excited quite as much as can 
be good for anybody in a single evening. The 
third act is dance and pageantry. Scene, the 
square in the village of Altdorf and the fair, 
where the villagers have to bow before the cap of 
Gessler. The dancing was stupid enough, except 
the ballet by a pretty company of girl soldiers, 
fantastically introduced, for what motive it was 
hard to see. The shooting of the apple on the 
boy's head, the arrest of Tell and the boy, and 
the claiming of the latter by Mathilda, who se- 
cretly favors the patriots, end this act. The 
fourth act has two scenes : the first in a cottage, 
where Arnold pours out his soul in a great tenor 
song, full of heroic resolution, and where be has 
again need, as in the first act, of the powerful 
high C from the chest (Tut de poitrine), which 
made Duprez so famous. If Bolcioni trans- 
posed this half a tone, he nevertheless gave the 
air with a great deal of vigor, although his voice 
showed signs of fatigue after so much exertion. 
For ourselves, we did not go to hear the ut de 
poUrine, nor, if we had heard it, is it probable 
that we should have celebrated that as the event 
in hearing *' William Tell." The finale is melo- 
dramatic to a degree ; a wonderfully well man- 
aged storm upon the lake, where Tell leaps from 
the boat, sends an arrow to the tyrant's heart, and 
Switzerland is free 1 We really retain little or 
no impression of the music of all this; it was 
swallowed up in spectacle. How different from 
the finale to Don Juan ! There too is spectacle ; 
but the soul and meaning of it haunt you ever 
after in the music. Rossini, the musician, seems 
to have grown weary of his Prospero's wand, 
and if he did not break it, to have trifled with it 
from the middle of his work. 

Yet <> William Tell " is not without the ele- 
ments of greatness. It showed Rossini's power 
to step out of his own habits, to surpass himself; 
it proved him a great musician. We cannot 
think it can ever be one of the very popular ope- 
ras ; it is too long, too crowded, too destitute of 
musical unity and progress after the second act ; 
and it lacks the enlivening charm of even one 
very prominent female character. Steffanone's 
part is pretty much all limited to just one scene. 
In the character of the music we were disap- 
pointed in finding it, if less after the usual pat- 
tern of Italian song operas, yet not so German as 
we had always heard it stated. It seems rather 
French, and like a precursor of those great or- 
chestral, effect operas of Meyerbeer. Then 
again we were continually struck by effects, par- 
ticularly in the male choruses, which palpably 
anticipated certain peculiarities of his Italian 
successors, of Donizetti and of Yerdi. 

" Tell " has drawn crowded audiences almost 
uniformly now for seven nights, and will be per- 
formed two nights more. On Monday it will 
give way to Verdi's 11 Trovatore, Madame De 
La Grange, (Ullman's new card) has also been 
announced for Monday at Niblo's, although she 
has not yet arrived. Her company is to conust 
of Parodi, well-known here of old ; of Sig. Mi- 
RATi, said to be the best tenor in Italy, Sig. 
Morelli, baritone, &c., &c. Our readers have al- 
ready smiled over the funny shrewdness and 
presumption of the manager's card. The Ger- 
man opera came to an un-German end with 
"Romeo and Juliet;" but there was success 
enough to encourage a hope that New York may 
ere long have a permanent German opera of the 



higher order, in which Fidelio and Iphigenia in 
Aulis may be worthily performed. Certainly this 
German population of at least 150,000, with all 
the other lovers of German music, should be quite 
adequate to the support ci such an institution. 

J. a. J>. 



Musical Fund Societt. — The Concert of 
this Society, on Saturday last, was attended by a 
large audience, though not so large as we had ex- 
pected to see on the occasion of the last orchestral 
concert of the season. The manuscript overture 
by Mr. J. C. D. Parker stood first on the pro- 
gramme, and was conducted by the young com- 
poser himself. It made upon the audience a very 
fikvorable impression, and not less so, we think, 
upon musicians and critics. It opened with a 
slow movement, in which the reed instruments 
and horns predominated and were treated with 
most excellent effect ; but it appeared to us that 
the strings were not used with so good effect, 
seeming at times a littte thin and weak. The 
overture, generally, gave much satisfaction ; the 
instrumentation being full and rich; and the themes, 
without being strikingly original, were yet not 
uninteresting or trivial. On the whole, we 
thought the composition one likely to be satisfiMN 
tory to musicians as a promising result of faithful 
study, rather than what would be found popular by 
a miscellaneous audience. It was throughout most 
attentively listened to, enjoyed and heartily ap- 
plauded, — and its reception could not but have 
been most gratifying to the composer, who most 
efficiently conducted the orchestra, which, in its 
turn, seemed to spare no effort to give to the new 
work all its best effects. 

Mr. Satter gave the £ flat Concerto of Beet- 
hoven in a manner which gave general satisfac- 
tion, although it would be impossible to satisfy the 
various conceptions of more learned critics who 
are thoroughly familiar with the composition. — 
Eveiy one has his own idea of the manner in 
which such a work should be played, and will 
not be content vrith anything that falls in any 
way short of that ideal. Mr. Satter, on this oc- 
casion, appeared for the first time before one of 
our large audiences, and, botii in the concerU) 
and in the wonderful Liszt fantasias on Don Gio- 
vanni and Lucia, made a great impression as a 
pianist of remarkable and varied talent, and that 
too, on hearers who, fiuniliar with many pianists 
of acknowledged excellence, are not a little criti- 
cal and strict in their requirements. He was 
much applauded, and gave, in acknowledgment of 
his recall, the beautiful minuet of Mozart, &- 
miliar to those who have attended his concerts. 
We could not but wish that some of the enthusi- 
astic applauders of Saturday evening had attend- 
ed the delightful Soirees at Chickering's. 

Mrs. J. H. Long sang the famous cavatina 
from Linda di Chamounix, Oh luce di quesf anir 
ma, with full orchestral accompaniment, with 
brilliant success. Mrs. Long is one of the best, 
perhaps, the best of our native singers; with con- 
siderable natural powers, she has acquired, under 
Signor Corelli, a pure style of Italian singing, 
which, in the concert-room, is exceedingly effec- 
tive; her execution and vocalization are good, 
though not faultless ; she has sufficient passion to 
give much life and spirit to her performance. In 
the Second Part of the Concert, she gave Qui la 
voce with equal siiccess; and, in acknowledge- 
ment of the enthusiastic encore that rewarded 
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^er efforts, sang ** The Last Rose of Summery" 
in a very pleasing manner. 

Mrs. ftoBA GrARiciA i^s RiBAS, who in past 
reasons has given mocti pleasure to die Academy 
and Musical Fund audiences, and is always ready 
to aid in good works, sang an aria ccnnposed by 
MaretzekjWe think, for Steffanone,but which wan- 
ted all the voice and style of Steffanone to make it 
tolerable. It was not within Signora Ribas' capa- 
city, and seemed to us an unfortunate selection. 

The trumpet duo of Messrs. Heinickk and 
Pinter was well performed with accompani- 
ment of the full orchestra, and was much ap- 
plauded. 

The overture to Semiramide was played in very 
fine style by the orchestra, and closed the con- 
cert ; but, with the recollections of the opera still 
fresh, it seemed as if the curtain should rise and 
the entertainment should commence with this, 
rather than to give it as the signal for cloaking 
and bonneting, and as intimation that the enter- 
tainment had come to an end. 

The Concert was a most successful and plea»- 
ing one, and we hope was not without its good 
effect on the finances of the Musical Fund So- 
ciety, who should not be discouraged from re- 
newed efforts in another season. The excellence 
of the orchestra, infinitely beyond any perma- 
nent organization that has ever been heard in Bos- 
ton, is acknowledged on all hands, and we are 
confident that the tide of fortune will assuredly 
take a favorable turn in another year, and bring 
a well deserved and substantial reward. 
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Bngliih (^Mnu 

The opera troupe at the Boston Theatre have 
song every night this week, giving the * Beggar's 
Opera ' on Monday, * Cinderella' on Tuesday and 
Thursday, and * La Sonnambula' on Wednesday. 
Of all these we have spoken before. The repre- 
sentation of ' La Sonnambula ' we did not hear, 
but learn from other sources that it was a remark- 
ably good performance ; and that Mr. Harri- 
son proved more than usually acceptable to his 
hearers. For Friday * Guy Mannering ' was an- 
nounced, but this of course is too -late for notice 
in our columns. Miss Louisa Pyne has made a 
most decided impression and there is but one 
opinion as to her remarkable merits as a vocalist 
English opera put upon the stage as this has been 
should surely be poptdar, and we wonder not a 
little not to see really crowded houses. We omit- 
ted, in our notice of * Cinderella' last week, to 
speak of a chorus behind the scenes, which was 
very noticeable for its excellence in time and tune, 
being, we think, the only one we ever heard that 
we could listen to with even a tolerable satisfac- 
tion. The phenomenon is so rare a one that we 
are at a loss to account for it, and would by no 
means fail to notice it We are unable to state 
how long the opera troupe will remain, nor what 
operas will be given in the remainder of their en- 
gagement This afternoon, * Cinderella ' is re- 
peated. 
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The Munccd Gazette, a few weeks since, was a little 
disposed to laugh at our sensitiveness to the pickings 
and stealings of the London Musiccd World. But 
now the ox of the G<uette is gored, and behold how 
its righteoos indignation is ^cited 1 

The coolness of the Muswal World in making its 
extensive depredations is not a little amusing. 
What further developments a careful comparison of 



the Gernian and French musical journals With its 
columns would bring to light we cannot say ; but the 
propordon of matter cribbed from our own colnmns 
and those of the Oazette, not only toithowt credit^ 
but even boldly, nnblushingly inserted as original^ is 
truly astonishing. 

These excellent extracts are set off like precious 
stones, by a kind of fiUt the really original articles 
of the Musical Worlds which are the most extraor- 
dinary specimens of rhetorical bathos and balderdash 
that we can find in a year's reading of newspapers. 
Such stuff would not be tolerated in any tenth rate 
American daily paper that could boast of ten sub- 
scribers, and how the standard English musical pa- 
per can be permitted to give the world such nonsense 
we cannot conceive. We expect at least " pure En- 
glish undeflled" in a London paper. We should 
like to give specimens of its style, but forbear. 

The London Musical World is an able and honest 
sheet truly ; /earless^ too especially in its appropri- 
ations of the labors of others. It has given our ori- 
ginal articles as its own repeatedly, and has done so 
many remarkable things, that we had thought nothing 
in the wav of unfairness and dishonesty in its col- 
umns could again surprise us. But we were mis- 
taken ; we had not begun to conceive to what a depth 
of meanness the editor could descend. The coolness 
of an article, in its issue of March 24, would gratify 
a wooden-nutmeg manufacturer, or thirable-rigger 
even. It prefaces an article upon Wagner as follows : 
** From sources in our possession, and from personal 
experiences^* [fancy the editor of the Musical World 
having any personal experience other than pecuniary, 
and that disastrous to his victim, with any one *] *' we 
have gathered a few facts, which, for general conve- 
nience, we shall throw into a form half-narrative, half- 
critical." After this modest exordium, what follows, 
think yon, reader ? Simply a garbled, mutilated, and 
distorted copy of the article in the Musical Ocuette 
of March 3, on Richard Waonsr, in which every 
merited compliment to the man is omitted, and a 
sneer, or abusive epithet put in its place. And this 
is the only musical weekly that John Bull can sus- 
tain in his capital 1 



Mr. Fry's Stabat Matbr. — Quite a contro- 
versy is going on in the New York papers between 
Mr. Fry and Mr. Phalen, the President of the Acad- 
emy of Music, in regard to the non-production of a 
Stabat Mater composed by Mr. Fry. The facts we 
find ooncisely stated as follows, in the Tribune^ giving, 
it seems to us, a fair statement of the position of the 
parties on the question : 

Dramatic and operatic controversies are matters 
that do not often gain a place in these columns ; but 
there are one or two points in the discussion be- 
tween Mr. W. H. Fry and the Management of the 
Academy of Music, of which we to-day publish an- 
other installment, that invite emphatic comment It 
seems to be established that the Management under- 
took to produce a new manuscript Oratorio by that 
gentleman, requiring the entire force of the opera 
company, with a laige additional chorus, and that 
they promised to have it carefully rehearsed. But 
after a few partial rehearsals, on the author's declar- 
ation that these were not sufficient, and that the per- 
formers were not yet sufficiently acquainted with die 
work to do justice to it or to themselves before the 
public, the Management broke off the undertaking, 
and determined not to produce the Oratorio. £i 
justification of this breacn of contract, they allege 
that, in order to continue the rehearsals, thej must 
have postponed a new opera they are preparing, 
which might have endang^d the pecuniary success 
of the establishments; and also that, when they 
agreed to bring out Mr. Fry^s Oratorio, they were 
under the belief that only two general rehearsals 
would be required. 

The Evening Mirror says : — 

The explanation of the mnnagement seems to 
justify the alternative they adopted on purely business 
grounds, 'i he frequent rehearsals reauired by the 
Composer (and we do not blame him ror his unwill- 
ingness to have his work mangled in the production) 
interfered with the regular operatic performances, and 
even perilled the success of the establishment The 
Directors have been at great expense in getting up 
'* William Tell" and ''B Trovatore;" and whUe 
they have no prospect or expectation of making 
anything out of the opera, they are not willing to 



throw away money merely for the sake of gratifying 
the public and giving employment to some three 
hundred artists and supernumeraries. Accordinft to 
Mr. Phalen's statement, either the Stabat or II Tro- 
vatore must he withdrawn ; and as the latter is re- 
garded by die management as the great card of the 
seaseon, it was decided to shelve the sacred and go 
ahead with the secular opera. 
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Thb Massachusbtts Musical Journal. We 
have received the prospectus and first number of a 
new musical paper with this title. It is the suc- 
cessor of " The Key-Kote," and is published in Fall 
River by Ebbm Tourjbb, in connecdon with 
Messrs. A. N. Johnson, E. H. Frost and J. R. 
MiLLBR of Boston, ft is a well printed paper, pub- 
lished semi-monthly at one dollar per annum. 
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ATOUNO American Gentlemao. of unexceptionable chait- 
ecter. vith good barinem attelnments, wlenee to obtain a 
•Itaatlon in a Mario Store ; hae had an eztrnaive experience in 
the Piano and Melodeon tnde, ia an ezoellent toner and re- 
pairer, and oan Inflnenee some trade. Wages not so much an 
ot|}ect, as Ml opportunity to obtain a thorough knowledge of 
the buslneis. Address " HunciAV," at this Ofloe. 

ORGAHIBT. A iltnatlon wanted as Onanist in some 
ohurch in Boston, by a gentleman who has had a number 
of years^ experience. The best of references as to qualiflci^ 
tions can be given. 
Address " OaaAiuR," Box 180, Woroestsr, Haas. 

IL TROVATORE. ..." Stride la Tampa,'* TxaDl. 
Just published. GEORGE P. REED k GO. 

IL TROVATORE. . . ." Deserto suIla Terra," Vxasi. 
Just pubUshed. GEORGE P. REED k CO. 

IL TROVATORE....*(Ahsi benmio," Vkrdl 
Just pubUshed. GEORGE P. REED k 00. 

P TROVATORE. ..." Taeea la Notte," Vxedx. 
Just pubUshed. GEORGE P. REED k CO. 

IL TROVATORE. . . ." D*Amor sul* alU roste," Viaoi. 
Just published. GEORGE P. REED k CO. 

fiew and Talnable Music Books. 

TECHNICAL STUDIES 

For Piano-Forte playing. By Louis Plaxdt, Teacher in the 
Conservatory of Mnsio at Lcinsie. Translated from the Ger- 
man, by J. C. D. PAKKxa. Pnoe SS. 

THE VOCALIST'S COMPANION: 

Or Bxerdses for developing, strengthening and egnaUitng the 
Voice. Derigned as introductory to and to be used in con- 
nection with the celebrated Solfeggio Bxerdses of Panseron, 
CrIvelU, Lablaohe and others. ByEnwAED B. Ouvxa. Price 
76 cents 
Published by OllTor iMtaoa, 115 WasMngton St. 

THOMAS BTAN, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE, No. 16 DIX PLACE. 



OTTO DBESEL 

Gives Instruction on the piano, ahd may be addressed at the 
RxvxBi Homi. Terms : — 160 per quarter of M lessons, 
two a week ; 980 par quarter of 12 lessons, one a 



PIANIST An) TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS his services as an Instructor in the hishw branches 
of Piano playing. JSt H. may be addressed at the music 
stores of Natbah Ricbaedboh, 282 Washington St. or G. P. 
Rixn ft Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

RafxaiaoiB:— Mrs. C. W. Loring, 88 Mt Vernon St. 
Miss K. B. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, ao South St 
Miss May, 6 FrankUn Place. Feb. 18. 



F. F. MULLER, 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Ilandel k Haydn 

Society, Musioal Education Society, ko. kc. 

ReatdMae«, 9o. 8 'Wlntar Plaeei Boston. 
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NSW AS8THETI0 JOURNAL. 
TH£ CRAYON, 

A Weekly Paper deroted to ART, offer* ItJelf to the ftitentlon 
of all who are iBtereatod in the oleTatiim and refining hifla- 
enctfl of Beauty. Among the eontribntom to THB CKATON 
already are Bbtaht, Lowul, SrauTf Rkmbiardt Peale, A. B. 
DvaAHD, Preeldaatorthe N<«tlooai Aeademy of Dcdgn, Davisl 
Hdivtikotoh, Hihbt K. Baoim, and amongst thoea aogaged 
are Loiforuxow, Bataeo Tatioe, Gio. Wm CuanSt Rer. H. 
W. Bebcbsr, R«t. Samdbl Oeooos, R«t. H. W. Bsuowe, Hon. 
Cbarlis Suxkbb, and others of oar most eminent wrltars. A 
series of papers by Rusuir, and sssi^i Mt by the eminent 
seulptor, uoBATio OuiHOuaH, add to the Intarasfe of The 
Crayon. 

FVomikt Ckriatiam InqtdMT, 

The first five numbers of this promising (and thus fhr per- 
forming) paper are now out. We look for Its weekly issae 
with high and never disappointed eipeetation. Its leaders are 
Uodfd in a doable sense— weighty with thought as well as 
with typographical distinetneas. They carry metal. We are 
moeh Impressed with the serloasbess and Instraotlve aim of 
the editorial columns. HaniliMtlT It Is not to tkkle the ear 
or please the ftncy, but to enllghteii the mind and Improve 
the taste, that the leading ardele always aims. The writer has 
a real, well-oonsldered, distinct, and deeiilve thought to oon- 
rey to his readers* minds, and he goes about It pattently, un- 
ambldously, and eamestty, and succeeds not In winning our 
admiration— « poor lictory— but in leatlng us wiser than he 
found us. 

The CrayoD has, we hope, a special mission— to purge and 
soberise the style of our Journalising, as well as tae taste of 
our people in geoetaL The heated, gaseous, and scintillating 
style of our pnbUo press is becoming mtolerable. The Crayon 
uses a cool, quiet and unobtrusiTe style, which is truly le- 
fteshlng. 

From tht Ofacsmiafi CfaxUU, 

We have already strongly recommended Thi Ceatoit, and 
ererr succeeding number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said in its praise. No Journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably eondueted, In this country ; and if it 
meets with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that it will exert a most wholssome influence upen the taste 
of the country. 

Published br 8TILLM AN k DURAND, No. 287 Broadway, 
New York, lerms, 98 per annum, in advanee. Back num- 
bars suppUed. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 259 Washington 8t 

RE8IDBNC1....18 8HAWHUT 8TRBBT, BOSTON. 



NO. 8 LA ORANGI PLACI, BOSTON. 

Having resided thirteen vears in Burope with a view of adap- 
ting the Italian style of Singing to the Buglish voice, and of 
remedying w§ahuu of the voice, and thoroughlr correcting 
harsh, guttural, nasal, or other unpleasant peculiarities, pro- 
Mses to give Iss s o u s on the Voice, and In Sing^, in tbs ItaliaB 
Jrsneh, and Rngllsh Languagsa. 

Many who have spent vears of severs study to attain musical 
excellence, after strugglmg to cooquer some guttural, nasal, or 
other unpleasant mannerism, abandon the pursuit from the be- 
lief that ther are aJBIeted with a nattinU dicfcctlveness : when, 
with a flraetlonal part of the application which they bestow on 
the other branches of their musical education, and with mneh 
less physical efliort (if properly directed) than they have been 
aeeustomed to use, thor voices might be rendered comparative- 
ly beautlfuL 

To singers of eminence he would say, with a Just appreciation 
of their high attainments, that a brief j>ra«Ma/ examnuUioH of 
his system will convince the meet sceptical, that he can afford 
them such asststanee in beautuying the voice, as might delight 
the most fostldious. 

" Being acquainted with the course of vocal discipline pursued 
by Mr. W. J. Pabuuoh in forming and developing the voice, 
I take pleasure In bearing mv tsstlmony to its excellenee ; be- 
lieving it to be for prefersJUe to any othw method known to me. 

GBO. J. WEBB. 

BonoH, Oof . 7, 18M.*' 

O^ Terms, $50 per quarter. 

B. D. AI.I.EN, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO'FORTE. 

Letters dirsetod caie ef Nathan Richardson, Esq. 888 Wash- 
ington Street. 
RxpuxHOil.— Otto Drssel, B. Hamilton, 1. 1. Hanrood, Bsqs. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF MITSIC, 



CHIOKERINa & SONS, 

MANUIA0TURBR8 Of 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



Of BTXBT BBSCRIPTION. 



WABEBOOMS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr89 BOSTON. 



f 
tf 



SUPERIOR TO ALL. 

U6HTE, lEWTOI mADBUET 8 PIAI08. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON 

Would raspeetfully inform the public that he has taken the 
Agency for the New Bngland States, for the sale of the above 
celebrated instruments, a fall assortment of which will eon- 
staatly be kept at his 

MUSICAL EXCHANaE, 
282 Washington Street. Boston. 

These Instruments are warranted in all canes, and put up In 
secure boxes, ttm of expense, for transportation to any dis- 
tance. Also. NSW MU8I0 from all parte of Surope and 

America lecelvea as soon as published, which, together with 
our own publications, forms the largest stock and greatest 
variety of Sheet Music to be found In the United States. The 
meet Uberal <Usoount made to the Trade and Seminaries. 

Catalogues sent to any address, grotw.— Superior IfiLODaoRS 
always on hand.— PIANOS TO LST, on Hbtrai Urms. 

KB. HARBISON TffniTiAHP, 

(TENORS,) 

TEAGHEft OF ITALIAH VOCALIZATION, 

9o« • Tjler 8C. Terms SM per quarter. 



PATENT AMERIOAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

ManiUkotorjr, 379 W»aliinyton 8tr«ett 

BOSTON, MAI^S. 

T0UI6 LADIES' YOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL 

IB. R. BIjAHCHARDf TesMlier. 

This School is designed for those who wish to aeauire the 
ability to read music rsadily at sight, and is partleularry adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who denre to fit themselves to teMh 
dnging in schools, or to receive Instruction, trcm the best 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Tolce, Style, fte. 

Address, care of Oeo. J. Webb k Co., No. 8 Wintsr street 



^ MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

BEOS to announce that he Is prepared to commence instnuy 
tion in Piano-forte and Organ playing. Harmony and 
Counterpoint, and wlU be happv to receive applications at No. 
8 Hay ward Plaeet<» and after Oct 1st. 
RMWiBiirKO R. S. Apthorp, C. C. Perkins, J. S. Dwight, Bsqs 
BeptaS tt 

O. ANI)R£ & OO.'B 

jlcpot of fiuijin anlr M^mtttiit fS,vmlt, 

19 a. mrm maT, abovi uf t iiur , 

(Esstslde,) PHILAPRLPHIA. 

OC^A catalogue of our stoek of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has Just been published. Music and Musis 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, ftom Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 

IV yon wish to learn to play in the shortest time poaslble, buy 
RIOHARDSON'8 

lODEBI SCHOOL FOR THE PUIO-FOBTE, 

which Is acknowledged by the meet eminent muddans of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 
has ever been published.— Price Three Dollars. 

QT'Publlshed at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at aU Musis Stores. 



BDWABD Ii. BAIiOH. 



Mb. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO CANTANTB,) 
Ho. 18 TRBMOBrr TKBIPIilB, BOflnPOH. 



OARZ* GARTNER. 

TEACHER OF MUaiO, 

Mmj be found at No. 90 Dover Stvsst, every forenoon between 
Sand 10. — » * ^^^ 

G. BBElTSINO» 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
701 BROADWAT, NEW TORE, 

Depot of Erard's Grand Piano$. 

OIROULATING MUSIOAL iStBRART. 

ZI^ Oqnstantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

PublioaHoiis. 

ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER OF THS FIANO-FOBTS. 

Application can be made at Beed^ Muslo-Stan, or at the 
Nonuk Houss, Rozbury. Sept 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
R«sUlem«« 9o« 66 BlBe«laad Str»«t« 



MABUf AOniBZn BT 

MASON Sl HAMLIN. 

THE attention of the musical public Is invited to the aewly 
Improved MODEL MEL0DB0N8 made by ua. We believe 
them to be unsnrpeased. In all the essentisl points pertaining 
to a good instrument, especiaUy In regard to 

SquaUty, Power. SweetneM of Tone* Frampfe* 
nets of Aodon and Stjle of nnlih. 

Our prices vary ftom 660 to 6176, a cco r ding to the slas and 
style of the Instrument. RecommendatSons from LowuL 
Muoif , Wm. B. Bbadbuet. GiOBeB F. Root, L. H. SouTBAmo, 
Enwm Bbucb, Silas A. BAKonorr, and many other distln- 
g uirt>e d muslaans, may be seen at our wass reems 
BTThe opinions of the above gentlemen give them a decided 
to all other Melodeoas. 

. ) MA809 4k HAni<ni» 

Of. I Candtridg* 8t. {ear. tf CharUs,) BpJton, Mt, 
(DIrsetiy in ftontcf the JaU.j 



Hnar maioh 
BKMoirs ■AHua 
OetSS 6m 



SGHARFENBERG &; LUIS^ 

raPOBTEBS OF FOREIGN miJSIG, 

■AVI BBMOVm TO 

Vo. 769 BBOADWAT, eornar of Vinth 8t 
NSW TORE. 



WZZaLZAK 1 
PnMlfiher and Impoiter of Music, 

Vo. 82 Wast 4th StrMt, Cineiiiiiati, 0. 

KESra constantly on hand a Large and Select Stoek of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, Ibr sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachera. All ceden promptly attended 
tpL Music arranged to order. 
IC^ Oataloguca sent gratis by mall. Ang96 

CARD. Messrs. GARTNER and JUNGNIOKELare 

rsadr to receive applications to ftimlsh music (duos, trios, 
ko, te ^lin and piano) i>r private partlss. Nov 18 

A OOOS TIKE TO 8UB80RZBE1 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

E l^sf ct of ftrt siUk l^ittrsturt, 

PnUlfhtd 0T«ry Batardsy, at 21 School St Boston. 
T^ro Dollava per ammwasy in. 



During the thiee years sinoe it was sstabUsbed, this Journal 
has met with continually increasing flivor, and it entsieA 
upon ite SEVENTH VOLUME with the number Jtar flatwdij, 
AprU 7th. 

Ite eontento relate mainly to the Art of Mmio, but with 
glaaess at the iriiole World of Art and of Pnlito Literature ; 
including, fkom time to llms 1. CrMeal RevlsWBOf Ooaoerts, 
Oratorioa, Operas ; with timely Ana^sesof the notabte Works 
perlbrmed, aeeounte of their Oompoeevs, k: S. Noticee of 
New Muilc. 8. Musical News fkom all parts. 4. Oorres- 
pondenee fkom musical persani and plaoes. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, scliools, pssieds, authors, composi t ions, im- 
struments, tlicories ; on Musical Education ; on Mu^ in ite 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music la the 
Church, the Ooocert-room, the Theatrs, the Chamber, aad 
the Street, Jbe. 6. Trsnslatimis ftom the beat Gefmaa and 
French wrltessupoa Mnsio and Art. 7. Occasional Netiees of 
Sculpture, Painting, Ac. 8. Original and Selected Poems, fte. 

ft^Baek numbers, fh>m the coauneneeBMUt, caa be Au*- 
aished. Address (post-paid) 

J. S. DWIGHT, 21 SoBOOL St. Bofioa. 

From tkt Ntw York Daily IHtum, 
There is no better musical critic in the country than John 
B. Dwight, of Boeton, and Mr men are aUe to ezprees what 
thsT have to say about mnsie In a maaaer at ooce so poetic 
and prsetee. His articles are sue to pleass the teamed in 
muaw, and to delight ite lovers. We eomaMad his journal 
unreservedly to our musical IHends as a work which will be 
an abte running commentary upoa musical events, extracting 
from each ite sfinlflcanos, varying ite critical notices of music 
and musMans, both new and old, with biographical and enter- 
taining details ; and always true to what is most interesting 
aad commanding in this noblsst of the Arts. 

F^om thi SoMtcu Bo€ninf Ihanaeripi. 
Whersver there is a piaao-fcito, this Joamal ea^t to be 
lying on it. 

JVom tht Bottm Atias, 
We need )ust such a paper. One which li subssrvient to no 
particular clique of book-oiakers, or society agente, or mana- 
gerial intcreste. One which tells truly what is good and what 

te bad, in the honest convtetions of the writer Mr. Dwight 

unitss more quaUflcatfons to hold the judged chair than any 
other writer with whoss powers we are acquainted. Hte gentel 
warmth of fteling te united to an acute perception of the 
beauties of executlonal Art ; while a long and earnest study 
of the great compossrs of the world has rendered him liunillar 
with, and an appredator of, their aobte works. 

TEB1C8 OF ADVEBTZBZXf O. 

Tbttiassrtion, per line lOcts. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 6 «te. 

For one column, (LM 4pss) first insertion $12.00 

Do do each subsequent. . . .9600 

Special notices (leaded), each insertiou, per line 20 cts. 
Paymeate required in advance : for yearly adverdsemeats, 
quarterly la advanee. 

Jor3r"80HOo£''liTBBBT. 
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For Dwlght'i Joomal of Muaio. 

BeminiscenoM of a Summer Tour. 

THK OONCXRT SEASON IN LONDON—FERFORMAKCES OF 
THE SACRED HARMONIC AND THE NEW FHILHAB- 
MONIG SOCIETIES IN EXETER HALLr-CHARITT CUIL- 
DREN*S CONCERT IN ST. PAUL'S. 

However familiar ynih the fact, it cannot but 
seem to an American, on bis first visit to England, 
a somewhat curious and incongruous custom to 
enter upon the gayeties of the metropolis with 
the advent of Summer. At the time when, at 
home, all thoughts of concerts are banished, and 
thej who can are escaping to the coolness of the 
seashore, there, inversely, the multitude rush 
into the seething vortex of the town. Happily 
the physical infirmities of the sky are such as, at 
all times efiectually to interpose a veil betwixt the 
earth and the fires of the Summer sun. As for the 
rest, one can well put up with the inconveniences 
of the climate and the sooty air, in the rare en- 
joyment of such music as is daily and nightly 
ofi*ered by one or another of the various associa- 
tion for which London is so famous. 

I was just in time for the best of them. The 
announcement of the " Creation,'' to be per- 
formed at Exeter Hall by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, on the evening afler my arrival, seemed 
a particular good fortune. I was early in my 
seat, for, in a new place, I must needs be in time 
to lose nothing. The sundry little preliminaries 
of the players are not without their interest. 
The busy individuals who glide in through side- 
doors, bent beneath piles of books, which they 
throw down upon the stage as if armfuls of wood 
— the half dozen nervous gentlemen who seem 
to doubt the ability of the double-basses to keep 
in tune till the concert begins, and the dapper 
little man with a shiny bald head who mcessantly 



cuffs the ears of the kettle drums, by way of pre- 
lude, all claim my sympathy and tender regard. 
At length the inrushing of the chorus and or- 
chestra and the bustle of immediate preparation 
find me in the full mood for enjoyment 

Oratorio is undoubtedly better understood and 
perfonned in London than anywhere else. The 
band and chorus on this occasion numbered some 
700, and was conducted by the infallible Costa. 
There was a unity and ease in the movement of 
this vast force, combined with such completeness 
of detail as implied a full comprehension on the 
part of all, of the subject and its treatment, and 
which put the audience at once at their ease, and 
in a frame most fit to feel the power and grandeur 
of the music. Here, too, one's enthusiasm b 
wrought up to that degree that he will acknowl- 
edge the fidelity and force of the descriptive pas- 
sages with which, in its instrumentation, this 
great work abounds. Most manifestly is the tread 
of wild beasts heard in the forests ; and, not less 
plainly, the lowing of kine and hum of insects in 
the meadows. So, too, one is almost impressed 
with the belief that he sees, not to say hears, in 
the still night the ri^ng of the moon, with such 
delicacy is the meaning of the enthusiastic com- 
poser interpreted by the instruments. But it is 
in the effect of the full chorus that the excel- 
lence of material and the discipline and drill of 
this Society appear. I am one of those who think 
numbers are essential to the effectual rendering 
of the great works in Symphony and Oratorio. 
I am aware there is a question on this point 
With us, indeed, the difi&culty of obtaining mate- 
rial of the right sort in sufiicient force, might 
well lead to doubt. But compare the meagre 
effects of a half-appointed band, however excel- 
lent, in any of the works of acknowledged great- 
ness, with that produced by the London societies, 
and the difference will at once be felt In the 
latter we notice a satisfactory fullness and opu- 
lence, which depends not so much upon an in- 
crease of force as on the volume of sound pro- 
duced, and, at the same time, properiy controlled. 
And this is as evident in the most delicate pian- 
issimo passages, as when a torrent of sound is let 
loose on a sforzando. In the orchestra proper, 
an abundance of strings tends to subdue the rage 
so inherent in the brass, while they stand ready, 
when required, to swell the power of the whole 
band. 

This leads me to remark upon a performance 
of the New Philharmonic Society, which oc- 
curred a few evenings subsequent to that I have 
just described, and in the same place. The con- 
struction of this orchestra is as follows, viz : Ist 
violins, 24 ; 2d do. 20 ; violas, 14 ; violoncellos 14 ; 
bassos, 14 ; haips, 8 ; flutes, 4 ; oboes, 4 ; clari- 



nets, 4; bassoons^ 4; horns, 4; trumpets, 2i 
trombones, 3 ; ophicleide, 1 ; tympani, cymbals, 
et cetera. Here it will be seen are eighty-six 
strings. This is given out to be the largest con- 
cert orchestra in Europe. 

The programme (I find by iny memoranda), 
on the night I was present, comprised Lind- 
paintner's Cantata, the " Widow of Nain ;'* the 
"Jupiter" Symphony; Macfarren's overture 
(Don Carlos), Der FreyschiUz, and Mendels- 
sohn's First " Walpurgis Night" It ill beconies 
me to attempt a criticism of these performances, 
afler the manner of the critics, and after so long 
a time. It has been my custom, however, on oc- 
casions like this, to note down my impressions at 
the time, and from them I now quote. The 
Cantata was not satisfactory, though it was con- 
ducted by Lindpaintner himself, and it is to be 
supposed, therefore, was rendered with truth and 
fidelity. Perhaps it is impossible to follow in the 
path so thoroughly trodden by the master spirits 
of Oratorio and not imitate their style and bor- 
row unconsciously their thoughts. Be this true 
or not, I could not rid myself of the idea that 
the choruses, in this work, which are its most ef- 
fective parts, are better done (the spirit of them 
at any rate) in the ** Mount of Olives," and the 
Oratorios of Handel. In the " Jupiter " Sym- 
phony, the training of the orchestra under Costa 
was abundantly manifest The difiicult passages 
in the first movement were taken with unerring 
accuracy. In the Andante the nice gradations of 
light and shadow, on the jusfr observance of 
which its peculiar beauty depends, seemed 
thoroughly appreciated by all. There seemed to 
exist on the part of the instruments of eyery 
class a courteous deference of each to the other. 
There was no undue ambition of the strings to 
outshine the wood, or of the brass to overpower 
all. Resulting from this was that perfect fusion 
and commingling of each component part that to- 
gether produced the grand and beautiful whole. 
In the brilliant but most difficult Finale, the pre- 
cision was that of a single instrument 

The First Walpurgis Nacht is one of the most 
strange of Goethe's singularly wild fiaincics. It is 
largely imbued with those unnatural superstitions 
that so much delight the German mind. Men- 
delssohn, of all others, can best interpret the 
eccentric genius of this poet In the present 
instance he seems to have surpassed himself. 
The music is, in the highest degree, descriptive 
as well as imaginative, portraying vividly the 
spirit of the verse. It was exceedingly well 
rendered by both voices and instruments, the 
lights and shadows with which the music abounds, 
being as clearly defined as colors on canvas. 
Imagine the impetuosity of the chorus of 600 let 
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loose in the following passage which occurs mid- 
way in the piece : 

" Come with torches brif^litly flashing, 
Ku«<h along with billets claMiing; 
Through the night gloom lend and follow 
In and out ench rocky hollow ; 

Owls and ravens 
Howl with us, and scare the craTens.** 

It reminds one strongly (and yet is no imitation) 
of those fine descriptive passages in the " Mount 
of Olives," where the blood-thirsty soldiers come 
suddenly upon the footsteps of the Son of God. 
Again, in the cry of the Christian guard, com- 
mencing 

Help my comrades ! &c., 

are heard, at first, the most startling and demo- 
niac crashes of discord and haq;nony intermingled 
— these subside and diminish gradually, as the 
spirit of the verse changes, till, at length, in the 
ultimate triumph of faith over error, which is 
shadowed forth in the mysterious Chant of Druids 
and heathen people, the music melts in a sofl and 
ravishing dream of harmony. The final chorus, 
in the words : 

" Unclouded now the flame is bright; 
Though foes may cloud or quell our light, 
Thy light shall shine forever,*' 

has not its superior in the sublimest flights of 
Beethoven or Handel. 

But what shall be said of the closing Overture 
— ^the ever fresh and beautiful Der Freyschiitz 1 
How tenderly, at the opening, the mellifluous 
horns take up the theme! How eagerly, yet 
tremblingly, is it received into the family of 
strings, and sustained till its adoption by the 
whole orchestral community! With what earn- 
estness — fury even — ^is it borne on in triumph in 
the final exciting crashes of the full band! It 
was a fitting close to so smnptuous a feast 

I find on reviewing my written impressions of 
these concerts that they deal largely in superla- 
tives. But I cannot see one that, in justice to 
my real feelings, I could retract There is a 
serious drawback, however, to the full enjoyment 
of things so excellent in themselves. It is the 
total unfitness of the place in which these per- 
formances are given. Exeter Hall deserves to 
become a by-word among the nations. That it 
should, for so long a period, have been suffered to 
mar the best of music, is a mystery that cannot 
easily be solved. It is still the only public concert 
room of any capacity in London.* 

I did not fail to be present at the Annual Con- 
cert for the benefit of the Charity Children, 
which takes place about the first of June in each 
year. Eight thousand children were to sing in 
unison beneath the dome of St Paul's. Haydn, 
it will be remembered, once expressed himself as 
having been jnuch affected by the music on an 
occasion of this kind. The little choristers are 
disposed on benches, which are arranged in a 
senu-circular form beneath the dome, and rise 
abruptly to a great height In front and partly 
under the dome, are the reserved seats for the 
audience. Behind these, also, are placed rows of 
benches, extending back to the extreme end of 
the nave. All of them were filled, the number 

* It may be stated here that about this time, (May 
18&8) the directors of the New Philharmouic Society 
announced that arrangements had, at length, been made 
for the erection of a building, to be called the ** New 
Philharmonic Hall," which was to be of appropriate 
architecture, and finished so as to be opened to the pub- 
lie the next ^'ear. Whether this so desirable end has 
been accomplished does not appear. 



of listeners being estimated at 20,000. At a 
given signal, the children rose and sang in unison 
the Hundredth Fsalm, accompanied by the organ. 
The effect was indeed grand and unique. The 
sounds seemed at first to ascend and soar alofl — 
then to be echoed and re-echoed in the huge 
dome and thrown back upon the ear with almost 
overwhelming power. From this abundance of 
reverberation all distinctness and articulation 
was, of course, lost It was not music, so much 
as the glorification of sound. I could liken it to 
nothing so much as the surging of the sea in a 



stonn. 



[Vrom the Fireside Journal.] 

Piano-Forte Making. 

Aside from the carving and varnishing of the 
outside which come rather under the head of cabi- 
net making, the excellence of the piano-forte 
depends upon four things. First, the framing or 
contrivance for maintaining the tension of the 
strings, on which depends the quality of keeping 
in tune. Second, the wires or stringing. Third, 
the sound board and cavity. Fourth, the " ac- 
tion," or mechanism for striking the wires and 
stopping the vibrations produced by the strokes. 

When hammers were substituted for the quills 
of the harpsichord it required stouter wires to 
resist the blows, and the stouter wires exerting a 
greater strain upon the frame soon distorted it 
marvellously. Some of the early pianos may now 
be seen in the garrets of ancient houses excruciat- 
ingly twisted. To keep the instrument in tune it 
was necessary to prevent the distortion by 
strengthening the frame, and this was one of the 
greatest difBt:ulties and the last to be overcome. 
Within the horizontal case — we are now speaking 
of the horizontal square piano — was placed a 
strongly braced woocJen frame, made of the stifi- 
est plank, ** slued up" in layers, and having two 
specially solid masses, the upper sides of which 
were of two layers of the toughest oak, the grain 
of one layer running at right angles with that of 
the other. One of those solid ends was called the 
pin-plank, into which were driven the iron pins to 
which the wires were attached, the other was the 
wrest plank, into which were inserted the toresttt or 
tuning pins to bring the wires to the right pitch. 
In leavmg each of these planks the wires passed 
over slightly raised bridges which determined the 
sounding length of each. The bridge next to the 
pin plank rested on the thin sound board which 
extended over the whole cavity except where it 
was cut to let the hammers pass up to the wires. 
This is still the general plan of the framing, but 
by adopting a cast iron plate to cover the entire 
top of the mime, screwed firmly on to both wrest- 
plank and pin-plank the latter has been reduced 
m size without losing strength. The attachment 
pins are fastened only in uie iron, leaving room 
for an extension of the cavity and sound board 
underneath ; and the wrest-pins at the other end 
gain stability bv having; the support of both wood 
and Iron. Whole iron frames, strengthened by bars 
crossing over and parallel to the strings and some- 
times also transversely, are used for grand and 
upright pianos. In grand pianos these bars are 
bolted at intervals to the strong trusswork under- 
neath the cavity. The importance of this will be 
seen when it is considerea that the one hundred 
and sixty and odd wires of a seven octave grand, 
at concert pitch, exert a force to collapse or crush 
its frame e^ual to the weight of 25,000 pounds. 
By the judicious combination of wood and iron 
this great enemy to keeping in tune has been sub- 
stantially conquered. 

This great improvement, which seems now so 
much a matter of course, was exceedingly slow in 
being made. Manufacturers and critics of musi- 
cal instruments seemed to think that because there 
was no iron about a violin there must be none 
about a piano ; and when small plates and bars 
were first used to strengthen the frame, they fan- 
cied the tone was injured. — The earliest whole 
iron frame that has come to our knowledge was 
that already referred to ordered by Count Eusta- 



phieve, the Bussian Consul, at New York. 
Though this improvement was patented by Mr. 
Babcock, it did not come directly into general use, 
owing probably to the difiliculty of getting the 
lai^ge plate with its braces properly proportioned 
to endure its own strain of shrinkage. Partial 
iron plates for the pin-plank were first adopted. 
It was not till a quite recent date that the entire 
and elegant iron plates we now see came into 
general use under the lead of Jonas Chiekering. 
Although whole iron frames were made in Paris 
by Messrs Pleyel, in 1827, they do not appear to 
have been at all successful in Europe, for an able 
critic of the World's Exhibition m the London 
Journal of Arts speaks of the iron frame in Mr. 
Chickering's Piano there exhibited as a novelty 
and a ** bold experiment." 

The wire used for stringing pianos was at first 
entirely of brass. The larger and longer the 
wire the lower the note at any given tension. To 
save length and tension for the lower bass notes, 
the wires were made btsger by having small wire 
wound round them. The range of the notes was 
at first only five octaves, and both the upper and 
lower ones were particularly feeble and thin, the 
bass being little better than noise and the upper 
treble not much but a squeak, while the centre 
bad much sweetness. Steel wire was first substi- 
tuted for the brass at the upper end of the scale. 
Then steel wire, still wrapped with copper or 
brass, was introduced into the bass. With this 
improvement of the wire, the makers were en- 
couraged to extend the scale up and down so as 
to make it first six and then seven octaves, and 
what was most important in this increase, the en- 
larged room necessary to accommodate the new 
strings, added marvellously both to the sweetness 
and power of the instrument. Brass or copper 
wire is now little used even for wrapping, the 
lower notes being made of steel wire wrapped 
with iron. — For a long time all the first makers in 
the world including ours, got their steel wire at 
the established of Mr. Webster, at Penn near 
Birmingham. Those in Boston are now almost 
entirely supplied from the manafactory of Icha- 
bod Washburn at Worcester, his wire being found 
superior to the imported. 

The tone of the piano depends upon the cavity 
and the sound boara. The pungent bolts of sound 
darted from the tense strings upon the ear would 
be painful or intolerable rather than pleasinjp;, if 
they were not enveloped in an atmospnere of re- 
sonance, or did not have a full flooa of general 
tone to keep up the continuity and fill the ear. 
The impulses of the naked wires are but the 
bones of the skeleton. There must be something 
to put on flesh and round it to the lines of beauty. 
This is done by the vibration of elastic wood on a 
suflicient body of air partially confined. The 
sound board of the piano in this country is made 
of the clearest spruce, sawed across the grain or 
annual layers of the tree. As single boards sawed 
in this way cannot be obtained of sufficient width, 
several are nicelv glued together. The sound 
board when finished is about one-fiflh of an inch 
thick, a little thicker in front and thinner at the 
back side, and strengthened to prevent warping 
and cracking bv light ribs of the same stuff gluea 
crosswise to the under side of it It is firmly 

tlued to the frame except at the side next the 
ammers. The enlargement of the cavity and 
extension of the sound board have been the great 
source of improvement in the tone of pianos. It 
is in this department of the business, however, 
that most remains to be discovered and done. 
The great difference in the volume and sweet- 
ness of the tone of different instruments must be 
due almost entirely to differences in the condi- 
tions of the cavity and sound board, but exactly 
what these differences are, neither the makers 
nor scientific connoisseurs can tell us. Air being 
always nearly the same and having been tried in 
cavities of all sizes, the greatest hope of improve- 
ment seems to lie in changing the quality of the 
sound board. Wood, as now used, appears to be 
superior to elastic metals or glass. The varieties 
of woo<l, however, have by no means been exhaus- 
ted. But we now have a light elastic substance, 
which may be made to assume any required de- 
I gree of hardness, and which like wood has no 
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sonorousness of its own to interfere with that of 
the wires. Why then should not the hard rubber, 
properly vulcanized, make a good sound board 
for the Piano. If it should prove equally favor- 
able to the tone, it will be superior to wood, be- 
cause it will not be at all affected by the hygro- 
metric condition of the atmosphere. 

The mechanism by which the will of the player 
takes ^ffect on the wires of the Piano-Forte, was 
at first more defective than any other part As 
regarded any one note the blow of the hammer 
was an improvement on the scratch of the quill, 
but the hammer when struck forcibly was liable to 
rebound and strike again, and when this occurred 
in the time of the next note there was confusion 
worse confounded. When the hammer had fall- 
en, also, it would not strike again till the key was 
allowed to rise to its resting place, and thus time 
was lost. There was, besides, more or less noise 
made by the mechanism itself. By about the be- 
ginning of the present century all this had been 
remedied by the ingenuity of the London makers, 
and their mechanism, which was adopted on the 
European continent, and has been generally cop- 
ied in this, is called the English action. The al- 
most innumerable alterations or modifications that 
have been proposed or patented amount to nothing 
essential. 

The principal parts of this mechanism are com- 
monly namea the key-lever, the jack, the fly or 
hopper, the under-hammer, the hammer, the 
back-catch, and the damper with it^ lever. The 
key-lever rests on a rounded fulcrum just behind 
the name board, the further end always prepon- 
derating when left to itself. It is secured in its 
position by smooth pins which do not hinder any 
required motion, and it is prevented from making 
any noise when it comes in contact with the frame 
or the damper lever by the interposition of soil 
woolen cloth. The jack is a small L shaped piece 
of wood firmly attached to the key-lever towards 
its back end. To its lower part a smaller upright 
piece called the fly or hopper, is joined by a del- 
icate binge of vellum. On one side this fly is 
kept to the right position by a minute set screw in 
the top of the jack, and on the other is a delicate 
wire spring to restore it when pushed ofT. The 
purpose of this fly is to hit the little attachment 
called the under-hammer, and immediately slip off 
on producing motion. The under-hammer trips 
the hammer near its fulcrum and throws it up 
with a jump. When it returns, its head is caught 
by an ingenious fixture on the further end of the 
key-lever called the back-catch. Hero it is 
wedged in just sufficiently to keep it from re- 
bounding upon the wire, ready to jump again at 
the slightest motion of the key. As the wire for 
some time after being struck docs not cease from 
its vibration and it is often desirable to soften if 
not check it altogether before proceeding to the 
next note, every wire has resting upon it, just 
above the point where the hammer strikes it, a 
damper, a tittle bit of wood faced with sof^ cloth 
or felt. This is attached a litde way back to an 
upright wire standing upon a lever which is tilted 
up by the key-lever. The moment therefore 
that the key rises by the pressure of the finger, 
the damper falls upon the wire and deadens its vi- 
bration. By means of pedaU the whole or a part 
of the dampers may be Kept up so as to give more 
loudness. 

Such is the action commonly employed in the 
square piano. In the grand piano, a more com- 
plicated action, invented by Sebastian Erard, is 
generally used. It strikes a heavier blow. In the 
upright piano the action is modi/ied to suit difi*er- 
ent position of the string. Among the modifica- 
tions of the common action most popular is that of 
dispensing with the under-hammer and letting the 
fly or hopper take effect immediately upon the tail 
of the hammer. There are various contrivances 
to cause the hammer to strike a succession of blows 
without raising the finger from the key, which it 
would be tedious to describe. The excellence 
of the action depends more upon the perfection of 
the workmanship than upon any superiority which 
one of these mechanical arrangements has over 
another. The ordinary action when made with 
exactness and finish will never fail to answer the 
demands of any but miraculous players. 



The judicious application of machinery to the 
production of minute parts of the piano, has 
brought this branch of the business very nearly 
to perfection, and gives an exactitude, or, as the 
mineralogists would say, an isomorphousness which 
hand labor could never effect The jacks, hop- 
pers, under-hammers, etc., are made in long strips 
and cut apart by machines which give them per- 
fect equality and fit 



The English Olee. 

The gUe may be considered as peculiar to En- 
gland. Other countries may afford scattered spe- 
cimens of this description of music, but it is in this 
country only that it has engaged the attention of 
the most distinguished comppsers. Almost every 
English musician of eminence has written glees; 
and men of great genius have devoted themselves 
exclusively to their production. Hence we are in 
possession of a body of vocal harmony, which 
furnishes one of the most elegant and refined of 
our social recreations. 

The word glee^ as indicating a particular form 
of musical composition, appears to nave been first 
used in a work published by Playford, in 1667, 
consisting of ** Dialogues, Glees^ Ayres, and Bal- 
lads, of two, three, and four voices." Burney 
defines a glee, in its original sense to be, ^' a song 
of three or more parts, upon a gay or merry sub- 
ject, in which all the voices begin and end together, 
singing the same wonls :" and he adds, ** when 
subjects of fugue or imitation occur, and the com- 
position is more artiflcial thau simple counterpoint, 
it less resembles a glee than a madrigzl^ which it 
might with more propriety be called, if the words 
are serious ; for a serious glee seems a solecism, and 
a direct contradiction in terms : the word glee^ in 
Saxon, German, and English dictionaries, ancient 
and modern, implying mirth, merriment, and, in 
old authors, mu%ic itself." This definition of the 
glee, in its oldest form, establishes the distinction 
between the cheerful glee and the catch. Both 
are songs in three or more parts, upon gay sub- 
jects ; but, in the one, the voices begin and end 
together, while, in the other, they take up their 
parts in succession, and the words generally re- 
ceive some quaint or ludicrous meaning from the 
manner in which they are broken and caught up 
by the different singers. But Burney overlooks 
the true distinction between the curious glee and 
the madrigal. The madrigal was intended to be 
sung bv the whole of a convivial party, or as many 
as could make any use of the music-books, which 
were handed round the table ; and this, which 
Morley describes as the original mode of perform- 
ing madrigals, has been continued to the present 
time by the Madrigal Society. When pieces 
were composed, in order to be sung by two, three, 
or four persons, for the entertainment of the rest 
of the company, they were called dialogues, catch- 
es, and glees, or two, three, or four^part songs. 
This species of vocal harmony of a single voice 
to each part, at first chiefly confined to subjects of 
a lively character, and of a simpler construction 
and more rhythmical melody than the madrigals, 
was found by degrees to be adapted to a greater 
range of subjects, and capable of 'more elaborate 
treatment ; and hence the apparent anomaly of the 
serious glee. But a serious glee could not with 
propriet;^ be called a madrigal. There is this es- 
sential distinction between them, that the one is a 
piece of choral harmony, while the other is for 
single voices. A madrigal might (though with 
diminished effect) be sung by single voices ; but 
a glee could not be sung as a chorus. The appar- 
ent solecism in the phrase, " serious glee," is one 
of a thousand instances of a word coming to 
receive an acceptation difi*erent from its original 
meaning. Glee, as a musical term, means a piece 
for three, four, or five single voices, unaccompan- 
ied by any instrument, without reference to the 
subject of the words. As this species of com- 

Eosition was more and more cultivated, the subjects 
ecame more various ; and we have glees of a 
pathetic, grand, and (as in the case of Webbe's 
" When winds breathe soft," and Callcott's ** O 
snatch me 8wif\:,") even devotional character. 
The style of the glee, of course, depends on the 
subject of the woras ; but it may be remarked in 



general, that it is a medium between the style of 
the church and that of the theatre ; the serious 
glee never being so grave as the anthem, nor the 
cheerful glee so light as the theatrical chorus or 
concerted piece. A glee may, without impro» 
priety, be accompanied on the piano-forte, for the * 
sake of facilitating its performance and sustaining 
the pitch of the voices ; but, if the accompani- 
ment is florid, or essential to the harmony or con- 
tinuity of the music, then the piece is not properly 
a glee (though sometimes called so) but a vocal 
trio, quartet, or quintet We even find, in our 
operas, concerted pieces accompanied by the 
orchestra, called glees ; but this use of the term 
is quite erroneous. — Hogarth, 

English Opera— Sir H. B. Bishop. 

. The weight of the Englifih school of dramatic 
music, since the beginning of the present century, 
has rest«d chiefly on the shoulders of Mr. Bishop. 
From the death of Storace in 1 796, to the com- 
mencement of Mr. Bishop's career, in 1806, the 
composers for the theatre were Mazzinohi, 
Kreve, and Braham. Paul and Virginia, The 
Turnpike-gate, and several other operas, were com- 
posed by Mazzinghi and Reeve jointly ; and the 
most favorite pieces in The Cabinet, The English 
Fleet, Kais, and The De.viCs Bridge were com- 
posed by Braham. These operas contained many 
elegant and pleasing airs, and were very popular 
for a time ; out they were unable to supersede 
the works of Arne, Arnold, Storace, and Dibdin, 
which still keep their place as stock-pieces in all 
our theatres. Bishop's first productions at once 
established his reputation. During a period of 
above twenty years he produced, in rapid succes- 
sion, a multitude of operas and other musical 
pieces, almost all of which were more or less suc- 
cessful and many of them leminently so. By 
adapting to the English stage Mozart's Don Gio- 
vanni and Figaro, and Rossini's Barbiere di Sir 
vigilia, he strengthened the growing taste for 
foreign dramatic music, and created a demand for 
Italian and German productions which ultimately 
injured his own popularity. His opera of Alad- 
din, which appeared at Drury Lane in 1826, at 
the same time that Weber's Oberon was brought 
out at Co vent Garden, proved unsuccessful. Since 
that time he has not produced any work of con- 
sequence; and a supply of musical pieces has 
been obtained chiefly by means of adaptations 
from the German and Italian stage. 

The name of Bishop w^ll always hold a high 
place in the history of English music ; but his per- 
manent fame will rest on his earlier works, — on 
The Maniac; The Knight of Snowdon; The Fir- 
gin of the Sun ; The Milter and his Men ; and 
The Slave. In these admirable operas we find 
pure, expressive, and forcible English melody, 
combined with the depth and solidity of the Ger- 
man school. They contain many scenes and con- 
certed movements worthy of Mozart ; and their 
rich and varied, yet chaste and unobtrusive, or^ 
chestral accompaniments, are in the style of that 
master. All Bishop's pieces, indeed, contain 
traits of genius, and passages worthy of a great 
artist ; but, in many or them, these are very thinly 
scattered. In trutn, he did injustice to his own 
fame by the excessive Jiaste and rapidity with 
he wrote. Holding the situation of composer and 
director of the music in Covent Garden theatre, 
he seems to have considered it his first duty to 
supply, as far as he could, the insatiable demand 
for novelty ; and, for a succession of years, he pro- 
duced five, six, seven, and eight musical pieces 
annually. Having thus tasked himself to write 
unceasingly, regardless of the will of Minerva, 
and without considering whether or not he was in 
the vein, it is not surprising that he should have 
filled his scores with crudities and common-places, 
alike unsatisfactory to the learned and unlearned. 
He thus lowered the character of English music, 
more especially when contrasted with the works of 
Mozart, Rossini, Weber, Winter, Paer, and other 
foreign masters, with which the public was daily 
becoming better and better acquainted. Still, 
however, his early and classical works are a suffi- 
cient basis for a high and lasting reputation ; and if 
the rich stores of the older English music are ever 
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again resorted to, these works will DOt be over^ 
looked. 

Bishop is pecaliarly soccessfal in his concerted 
pieces. The oeautiful and original quintet, " Blow, 
gentle gales," in The Slave, is still a favorite piece 
at our concerts ; and the gipsy chorus, ** The 
Chough and Crow," in Guy Mannerina, continues 
to enioy undiminished popularity. We may alao 
mention the rounds, " When the wind blows," and 
" Hark ! 'tis the Indian drum/' as combining mas- 
terly contrivance with striking dramatic effect. 
The opening chorus in The Maniac; the chorus, 
" Now to the forest we repair," in The MUler and 
his Men ; and the storm chorus in The Virgin of 
the Sun ; are magnificent specimens of Bishop's 
powers in this style of composition. Many of the 
songs and duets in his various operas are elegant 
and melodious ; but they are composed of less 
durable materials than his choral and concerted 
music. — Hogarth, 



Sims Reeves. — A curious story of this mat 
English tenor, is told by a correspondent of the 
New York Musical Gazette: *'At Dublin one 
evening, Reeves went to the Theatre Royal to 
witness the debut of an Italian singer in the opera 
of Lucia di Lammermoor, The failure of the de- 
butant was signal; afler the first scene he was 
obliged to quit the stage ; and some gentlemen in 
the pit having recognized Sims Keeves, vri th 
true Hibernian coolness called upon him to come 
forward and finish the opera. Unprecedented as 
was this request, it was nevertheless instantly 
taken up by the audience, who unanimously ap- 
pealed to Sims Reeves for compliance. Who 
could resist a solicitation at once so genuine and 
complimentary ? Sims Reeves, after some natural 
hesitation, bowed to the audience to signify his 
assent, and in less than twenty minutes made his 
appearance on the stage in the dress of Edgardo, 
and concluded the performances. The excite- 
ment that night will not be forgotten by diose who 
were present." 



The Symphony at Rome. 

Hector Berlioz, in his " Voyage Musicale 
en Italic," says of " this eternal city of Rome," 
that of all existences for an artist none is more 
forlorn than that of a foreign artist condemned to 
dwell there, if the love of Art is in his soul. He 
experiences a torture at every moment, when he 
first comes there, seeing his poetical illusions fall, 
one by one, and the fair musical edifice builded 
in his imagination crumbling before the most des- 
perate of realities : every day new experiences 
bring new deceptions. In the midst of all the 
other arts, full of life, grandeur and majesty, daz- 
zling in the splendor of genius, displaying their 
Tarious marvels, he sees Music reduced to the 
place of a degraded slave. Squalid in misery, 
and singing with a worn-out voice stupid poems 
for which the people hardly throw in return a 
morsel of bread. Speaking of instrumental music, 
he says : — 

At Rome, the word symphony, as well as orer- 
ture, is used simply to designate a eertain noise 
made by the orchestras in theatres previous to the 
rising of the curtain, and to which nobody pays 
any attention. Weber and Beethoven are names 
ahnost entirely unknown. A learned Abb^, of 
the Sixtine Chapel, said one day to Mendelssohn 
that he had been told of a young man of great 
promise, named Mozart ! It is true that this wor- 
thy ecclesiastic communicates very rarely with 
men of the world, and has been femiliar through 
his life only with the works of Palestrina. He is 
therefore a being whose private life and opinions 
quite separate him from others. Although the 
music of Mozart is never executed here, it is 
neTertheless but just to state there is in Rome a 



goodly number of people who have heard him 
spoken of quite otherwise than as a young man 
of grecU promise. Learned dilettatiti know even 
that he is dead, and that, (without however ap- 
proaching to Donizetti) he has written some quite 
remarkable scores. 1 knew myself one who had 
procured for himself the ** Don Juan. " After 
having studied it long with the piano, he was 
frank enough to confess to me, in confidence, that 
this old music appeared to him much superior to 
the Zadig and Astarte of M. Vaccai, then recent- 
ly brought out at the Apollo Theatre. Instru- 
mental art is a scaled book to the Romans. They 
have not even the idea of what we call a sym- 
phony. 



IRustitat (I[ltit-(I[hat. 

From advices recently received from Naples by 
our townsman, Mr. Hanson Millard, we learn that 
Mr. Squires still continues his studies in that **cra^ 
die of mnsic, " as the city has heen sometimes term- 
ed ; and intends shortly to visit Florence, to com- 
mence, in real earnest, his artistic career. Also, that 
Mrs. Eastcott, who was the " Prima Donna asso- 
Inta " of the Teatro-Nuoco for more than a year, is 
now in Plymouth, £ng. ; and that it is her intention 
to accept shortly some of the many offers made her 
by the London managers. Also, that Mrs. Variak 
(well known in the musical circles of Boston,) sang 
several pieces at a grand concert given in Naples, 
with great success ; and with great pleasure we trans- 
late the following notice of her performance from the 
leading musical journal of that place : " 'I he cavatina 
from La Violetta, (Verdi,) was executed with such 
perfection that the fair esecutrice, La Signora Car- 
lotta Varian-James was interrupted often by cries of 
bene! braval brauissimal It was the first time that 
thise^e^ (superlatively good) singer presented her- 
self to the Neapolitan public, and the great applause 
which she received ought to make her hope for other 
triumphs, of whieh she is really worthy. La Signora 
Varian-James has a voice of good extention, true 
and flexible, which, at the right opportunities, she 
knows how to animate with true sentiments ; and al- 
though she is an Americana, yet in her singing she 
does not leave to be desired the native grace and pure 
accent of an Italian. " 

M. F^tis, (the biog^pher of musicians,) gave a 
" historical concert" on the 14th April at the Salle 
Herz, in Paris. The programme was composed of 
music of the sixteenth century. It comprised, 
among other pieces, the Ave Maria of Gombert 
(1634,) a Salve Mater of Palestrina (1577,; a Span- 
ish war song for six female voices, with guitar ac- 
companiments, by De Puebla, Composer Royal to 
Philip II., and some Masquerade dances played in 
Paris streets on St JuUen's night, 1587. 

On the evening before the opening of the Great 
Exhibition at Paris, (April 30,) a reDietim, composed 
by Hector Berlioz, was to be executed by three choirs, 
with orchestral and organ accompaniments, in the 
charch of St. Enstache, under the direction of the 
author. 

Weber's opera, Robin des Bois, is performing with 
great success at the Tli€atre Lyrigue. 

At Marseilles, M. Darius, a basso one hundred and 
two years of age, sang recently at a charitable con- 
cert This Nestor of the voice sang, we are told, with 
** vigor and a clear sonorous tone** the song so fa- 
mous in the annals of the French Revolution, « 
Richard! mon roi." The patriarch sang gaily, 
with spirit, and evidently to the pleasure of his 
hearers. 

Elbctbto Mbtrokomb. — "We have stated with 
what success Berlioz produced at Brussels his sacred 



Trilogy, r En/once du Christ, All who heard it 
were struck with die precision with which the chorus 
behind the scene, in the second part, was given. We 
were ourselves among the audience, and we have 
wished to be able to account for this effect, so new 
to us. We discovered that it was due to an electric 
mechanism, a discovery still more precious to thea- 
tres than to concerts. Seldom could precision be 
attained. Every one sought the means of surmount- 
ing this difficulty, and a Belgian mechanician, M. 
VsRnRuoxL invented the electric metronome of 
which M. Berlioz has availed himself to his entire 
satisfaction to conduct the choruses of his sacred 
trilogy behind the scene. By means of this mechan- 
ism, as many wires as are desired are carried from 
the conductor's desk, and by the simple pressure of 
an index by the left hand the director of the orches- 
tra communicates the movement, in all the metro- 
mic graduations and disseminates them all over the 
theatre, right and left, above and below, beneath the 
stage every where and to any distance, without the 
possibility of there being the slightest variation 
among these divers movements so isolated ftt>m each 
other. And thus it is possible for three or four 
separate choruses and orchestras, who can neither see 
the beat of the conductor nor hear the other musical 
groups with which they are associated, to move to- 
gether with perfect mathematical precision. This 
discovery of which Berlioz had given an intimation 
in his SoireA de VOrchestre is of an importance that 
composers wUl fully appreciate. — La France MunoaU, 
AprU 8. 

The Gazette Musicale is very serious on what it 
calls the melomania of Paris, during this winter. 
We, in Boston, who have been suffering through the 
season from the relapse consequent upon the severe 
attack of the disease which we experienced last win- 
ter, may take heart, and console ourselves that we 
are on the road to convalescence. The Gatette Musi- 
cale, (April 8) says : — 

The musical season approaches its end, but the 
ardent desire of being heard or of hearing music, 
like the winter itself, holds out far into the spring, 
which seems hardly to dare to come for fear of see- 
ing its roses and lilies withered. This melomania of 
the public, this desire of being brought out, which 
occupies so many musicians, this virtuoserie in fact, — 
pardon ns this neologism which expresses so well the 
profession of the giver of concerts — this virtmserie 
is a musical development which, it seems to us, by 
no means proves the progress of the art, and it is the 
dn^ of the Gatetie Musicale to make known its 
abuses. 

The Telegraph (of Brussels,) of Monday, March 
19, says, that the first hearing of Berlioz* sacred 
trilogy, L* Enfance du Christy excited "a kind of sweet 
and pure ravishment ! '* and that the public, highly 
excited as its expectations had been by the numer- 
ous ovations paid to Berlioz in France and Ger- 
many, found in the composition all the pleasure that 
it looked for and even more ; and was surprised and 
charmed by the use of means the most simple, most 
naive and most sweet V Enfance du Christ is class- 
ed among the chefs d'mtvre, 

Mr. Thomas Ball. — A letter from Florence to 
the N. Y. Times gives the following account of a new 
work of Mr. Ball, long well known here to Oratorio 
audiences as an excellent amateur singer, and more 
recently as a sculptor of no ordinary talent : 

** Mr. Ball, a new comer from Boston, and a young 
man, has hardly got into his studio. A beautiful 
model of a lady's bust is his first Italian work. He 
is designing a group, to be of full size, representing 
Falsehood stealing the robe of Truth. I am confi- 
dent that ere long we shall get up an applauding 
echo as to the result The artist's hand and chisel 
must play him false if he does not endow the chill 
stone with some of the life belonging to his own 
wann imagination." 
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[Vtcm Patnam^ Hagasine for May.] 

OIiIVEB 3ASSEIiIN. 

In the Valley of the Vire 

Still is seen an ancient mill, 
With its gables quaint and queer. 
And beneath the window-sill, 
On the stone 
These words alone, 
" Oliver Basselin lived here." 

Far above it on the steep. 

Ruined stands the old Chateau, 
Nothing but the donjon-keep 
Left for shelter or for show. 
Its vacant eyes 
Stare at the skies, 
Stare at the valley green and deep. 

Once a convent, old and brown, 

Looked, but ah ! it looks no more. 
From the neighboring hill-side down 
On the rushing and the roar 
Of the stream 
Whose sunny gleam 
Cheers the little Norman town. 

In that darksome mill of stone, 
To the water's dash and din, 
Careless, humble and unknown, 
Sang the poet Basselin 
Songs that fill 
That ancient mill 
With a splendor of its own. 

Never feeling of unrest 

Broke the pleasant dream he dreamed ; 
Only made to be his nest, 
All the lovely valley seemed ; 
No desire 
Of soaring higher 
Stirred or fluttered in his breast. 

True, his songs were not divine, 

Were not songs of that high art. 
Which, as winds do in the pine. 
Find an answer in each heart; 
But the mirth 
Of this green earth 
Laughed and revelled in his line. 

From the ale-house and the inn. 
Opening on the narrow street, 
Came the loud convivial din. 
Singing and applause of feet, 
The laughing lays 
That in those days 
Sang the poet Basselin. 

In the castle, cased in steel. 

Knights, who fought at Ag^conrt, 
Watched and waited, spur on heel ; 
But the poet sang for sport 
Songs that rang 
Another clang. 
Songs that lowlier hearts could feel: 

In the convent, clad in gray, 

Sat the monks in lonely cells, 
Paced the cloisters, knelt to pray, 
And the poet heard their bells, 
But his rhymes 
Found other chimes. 
Nearer to the earth than they. 

Qone are all the barons bold, 

Gone are all the knights and squires, 
Gone the abbot, stem and cold. 
And the brotherhood of firiars ; 
Not a name 
Remains to fame, 
From those mouldering days of old. 

But the poet's memory here 

Of the landscape makes a part ; 
Like the river, swift and clear. 
Flows his song through many a heart; 
Haunting still 
That ancient mUl 
In the Valley of the Vire. 



Diriijht^s j0urjtjil of ^Xmil 
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(Ebilorial Correspoubtiue. 

German Opera— Miss Leliinami. 

New York, May 2. — Musical events, large 
enough to claim attention in this great city, have 
not been numerous since our last Several 
small miscellaneous concerts we have seen an- 
nounced; there is one to-night at Doclwortli*s, 
given by the popular New York singer, Mrs. 
Georgiana B. Stuart; another to-morrow 
night in the Tabernacle, by the German Licder- 
kranz in aid of the German Benevolent Society. 
A very successful charity concert was given 
during the past week by amateurs in the Church 
of the Puritans, which was thronged to ovei> 
flowing to hear music of Rossini, Pergolcsc, &c., 
sung by the most cultivated voices in the fashion- 
able circles. About S2,000 were thus added to 
the charity, a nursery for the children of the 
poor. At the Academy of Music, "William 
Teir* drew large audiences for the eighth or ninth 
times, and Verdi's // Trovatore, one of his latest 
works which for the last two years has been more 
popular in Italy than any other opera, and has 
found favor recently in Paris, was announced for 
Monday night, but suddenly postponed until to- 
night on account of the indisposition of Steffa- 

NONE. 

Last evening, as if by our good luck, the re- 
cently closed German Opera was re-opened just 
for once, by way of benefit for the accomplished 
conductor, Herr Unoer, who is said to have lost 
pecuniarily by the enterprise. So we wended 
our way, in good season, to Niblo's pleasant thear 
ire, which we found hardly more than half filled 
with a very respectable audience, about equally 
American and German. The programme was a 
mixed one : first, one act of " Romeo and Juliet," 
then a concert; and then the first two acts of 
Der FreyschUtZf — giving us a chance to see and 
hear Miss Caroline Lehmann in the two 
rdles, in which she has chiefly distinguished her- 
self in New York. The well-known overture to 
Die Felsenmiihle (Reissiger's) was played by 
way of inti*oduction to the whole, and showed the 
quality of an orchestra of forty or more, as well 
as of Herr Unger's able condflctorship to very 
good advantage. The curtain rose upon a group 
of German Capulets, a male chorus, tolerably 
well sung; although it was strange enough 
throughout to hear the sweet Bellini melody 
forced into unnatural union with the Teutonic 
language. The tenor, Tybalt, was the same small 
gentleman who, if we remember rightly, figured 
as Masetto with the Grisi troupe in Boston, and 
who, in the two lists of characters last night, was 
set down both as Mr. Schraubstadter and 
Mr. Una. If we might have our choice, we 
should prefer the latter, as being the most pro- 
nounceable, if not the most unique. Mr. Vincke, 
the old Capulet, has a rough and heavy bass, with 
rather a swaggering habit, which was better suited 
to his second character of Caspar. The Lorenzo 
(father Lawrence) was a perfect burlesque. But 
the Romeo of Mile. Lehmann and the Juliet of 
Mme. SiEDENBURG, really redeemed the piece. 
Out of place as German singers were in such a 
composition, they sang their parts quite charm- 



ingly. Miss Lehmann's voice appears to have 
gained in power since she left Boston, and is re- 
markably sweet and fresh and telling in the upper 
notes. The contrast in her contralto register is 
so great as almost to disintegrate her scale of tones, 
and make two separate voices of it ; — a contrast 
continually forced into notice in the part of Ro- 
meo, and which detracted somewhat from the 
otherwise rare charm of the impersonation. She 
dressed and looked the character, witli her fine 
and noble figuro, admirably, and her acting an- 
swered the requirements of this portion of the 
play, which, to be sure, are not great She made 
some brilliant points in the execution of her 
music. With the rare sweetness, purity and flex- 
ibility of Mme. Siedenburg's soprano, and with 
the grace and finish and expression of her sing- 
ing we were agreeably surprised. It is certainly 
a great gain since she sang in the Germania con- 
certs in Boston. 

An act of this was pleasant enough. Romeo 
was called out with great enthusiasm. 'When the 
curtain again rose, the stage was covered with 
some fifty gentlemen in black, who grouped them- 
selves in half circle round their conductor, and 
with the peculiar average quality of German 
male voices, sang the fou impart song : Der Wald, 
by Haser. They style themselves the " Sanger- 
runde," and this singing was marked by very 
close and practised observation of all the lights 
and shades, diminuendos and crescendosy so essen- 
tial to a full expression of a German Glee. They 
also sang the Ade (farewell) chorus of Abt. It 
showed what careful training and a real love of 
music can accomplbh even with ordinary voices. 
Our average American voices certainly might do 
more, if they would only catch the German spirit 
of combining in this very simple way. Between 
the choruses the orchestra performed, quite nicely 
too, the Allegretto from Beethoven's eighth Sym- 
phony, — a very sensible substitute for the Quartet 
of string instruments set down in the pro- 
gramme. 

The two acts of the FreyschUtz were in strong 

contrast, musically^ with the Bellini sweetness. 
The wild, romantic, spiritual tone-creations of Von 
Weber are always interesting, in spite of the 
angers, if the orchestra be decent, as it was in this 
case. In sooth the execution generally was in- 
diflerent The overture went fairly; of the 
opening huntsmen's and laughing choruses we 
cannot say so much. The tenor gentleman was 
utterly too feeble for the trying part of Max, 
and the beautiful song : Durch die Wdlder, durch 
die Auen was as good as murdered. Herr 
YmcKE made Caspar's demoniacal drinking song 
pretty effective, and his strong bass told well in 
the dark and shuddering harmonies of those first 
concerted pieces. In act 2nd we had Agatha and 
Annchen, the serious and the merry maiden, the 
Minna and Brenda of the piece. The charming 
duet, in which their characters are so contrasted, 
was effectively sung, only that Mme. Siedenburg 
seemed too fond of coming to the foot-lights, and 
addressing her part to the audience, while 
her companion's anxious thoughts drew her to 
the woods and to her expected lover in the back- 
ground. Miss Lehmann sang the scena and 
prayer : Wie nahte mir der Schlummer with char- 
ming purity and pathos, and threw herself with 
quite an electrifying fervor into the joyous finale : 
Er isVs I The trio, but for the weakness of the 
tenor, would have sounded very well. The per- 
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formance stopped short of the famous Wolfs 
Glen scene, and from the poverty of machinery, 
&c., of this almoflt extempore company we could 
console ourselves that it was perhaps not so great 
a loss. The whole pro;^ramme had at least the 
meiit of being a hearty one, and each one helped 
to give the music to the best of his or her ability, 
as if they loved it The warm interest with 
which it was received convinced us that the time 
cannot be ver)' far distant, when bond fide Ger- 
man Opera, of the highest order, shall become 
even more nearly a permanent institution than 
Italian opera now is in New York ; and if in New 
York, then for a season longer or shorter every 
year in Boston and the other cities. It is by no 
means so costly as the Italian ,' there are here full 
150,000 Germans ; the tastes and ideas of our 
own coimtrymen are on the whole more in afHni- 
ty with what is expressed in German, than with 
what is expressed in Italian music ; we are a 
thinking people, and we love or shall love music 
that has thought as well as pnssion in it. We feel 
assured that many seasons cannot pass before we 
shall be listening to the " Orpheus," the " Ipliige- 
nia," the " Fidelio," the " Freyschutz," interpre- 
ted in the nght spirit and on the fullest scale of 
German Art 

Meanwhile, to-night we arc to go back to Verdi, 
and may be able to report of the first go-off of 
11 Trovatore in season for this week's paper. 

J. s. D. 



In the absence of an editorial communiciition 
this morning from New York we copy the following 
account of the first performance of // Trovatore from 
the N. Y. Evening Post : 

A crowded house assembled last evening to wit- 
ness the first performance in this country of Verdi's 
Inst, and by no means Icust brilliitnt opera, II Trova- 
tore, and we are happy to pronounce it a most unqual- 
ified success. The story^ to be sure, is after the true 
Italiim model, brimful of pnssion, crime, intrigue and 
murder, and the denouement equal in horror to any- 
thing we could reasonably hope for in modem Ital- 
ian opera, which seems to have become the exponent 
of all that is atrocious and evtravagant upon the 
Ivric stage; but these defects were quite eclipsed by 
the real beauty of the music, and the excellent ren- 
dering it received from all the members of the com- 
pany. 

We have never seen an opera more admirably per- 
formed on its first representation. The principal 
singers all well cast and perfect in their parts ; the 
choruses well drilled, the orchestra good, and the 
scenery splendid. Signer Allegri seemed to have ex- 
hausted all the resources of the decorative art in his 
illustrations of the scenerv of this opera, and his 
efforts were evidently highly appreciated by the au- 
dience. It is no wonder that such artistic displays 
create something of a sensation ; for after the clumsy 
daubs we have been accustomed to witness under 
the name of scenery, anything so graphic and so 
true to nature conld not fa'il to attract the eye, and by 
comparison alone to compel admiration.* It is but 
justice to this gentleman to say, that the scenery 
painted by him for the various operas recently pro- 
duced at the Academy, has contributed not a little to 
render the performances attractive. The opening 
scene in this opera, representing a wooded park with 
heavy masses of foliage and an illuminated chateau 
on an eminence in the back-ground, over which the 
moon sheds a hazy, sickly light, is a fine piece of 
painting ; so, too, are the gipsey cavern among the 
mountains, and the camp, in the third act. 

The music is of the well-known Verdi type, aim- 
ing at striking effects, and seeking to intensify the 
action, than to give a melodious or even natural ex- 
pression to the words. No composer who writes so 
rapidly and so ceaselessly, and generally to such sim- 
ilar themes, can well avoid displaying an occasional 
poverty of ideas, and of necessity we find Verdi in 
this opera repeating himself in several instances. A 
recent French critic, indeed, goes to the extent of say- 
ing that he hides his poverty of musical ideas in the 
crash of his orchestra, like a man who flies into a 
passion and makes a great outcry, when he has noth- 



ing further to say ; hut we must confess that such crit- 
icism displays more of the wit of the feuUletoniste^ 
than the judgment of the critic. Certainly there 
was no very great din in the orchestra . last night, 
and we had a suspicion that the. score, like that of 
Rujoletlo^ had been written out from some pianoforte 
arrangement, to judge from the extreme mildness of 
the brass instruments, Verdi's most effectual orches- 
tral aids. 

Stcffanone was evidently laboring under a severe 
cold, and her voice was necessarily hoarse and some- 
what out of tune, but she infused into the part of 
Leonora that fine dramatic spirit which she so emi- 
nently possesses. She took her part in the splendid 
trio with which the first act closes, the piece de re- 
sistance of the opera, with great energy ; so also in 
the duet with Brignoli in the last act Verdi's music 
is peculiarly adapted to her powerful voice, and 
when she recovers from the indisposition under 
whicli she is now laboring, she will ably maintain 
her reputation. 

Vcstvali, as the gipsey mother, Azuecenda, was 
heartily welcomed back a^ain, and showed a very 
considerable dramatic ability in her deliniation of 
the part Azuecenda is a lady of the Meg Merrilies 
type, and was evidently intended by the librettist to 
represent a bent and wrinkled beldame, with flashing 
eyes and tawny skin ; but Signorina Vestvali, though 
admirably got up for the part, unfortunately (or for- 
tunately?) could not conceal the marks of youth, 
and seemed rather the sister than the mother of 
Manrico. Her weird, declamatory song in the gipsy 
camp was finely given ; and throughout the opera 
she sang and acted with true fire. Brignoli's pure, 
golden tenor was in admirable pitch, and he created 
a very deserved sensation in several scenes. This 
gentleman has made a wonderful advance in public 
estimation as a singer since his first appearance 
some months since. 

Signer Amodio, baritone, made his debut as the 
Count di Luna, with very great success. He pos- 
sesses a splendid voice, fresh, massive and resonant, 
and very powerful in the lower register, and after 
the necessary trepidation of a first appearance be- 
fore a strange audience, sang with confidence and 
skill. He will doubtless improve on acquaintance, 
and become an established ravorite. The choruses 
were very well sung, and the anvil chorus in the 
gipsy camp was deservedly encored. It is one of the 
most naive and freshest bits of melody we have 
yet heard from Verdi. 



New Organ— Cathedral MnsicPsalm Tunes. 

Messrs. Simmons & Co. have recently completed 
an organ for St. John's Church, Troy, N. Y. 
This organ is the gift of Mrs. Tibbetts of Troy ; 
it is a first class instrument, having 39 registers ar- 
ranged as follows : 14 in the great organ, 8 in the 
choir, 1 2 in the swell, and 5 couplers. The case 
is of remarkable beauty ; the design very chaste 
and appropriate and the material exceedingly 
beautiful, being entirely of butternut wood, 
which is of a dark warm color, the tejiture of 
which somewhat resembles oak. The effect is 
very fine, the more so from the knowledge that 
there is no sham about it, no paint, no plaster, 
but all solid wood and beautifully carved. We 
understand that the interior of the church in 
which it is to be placed is finished with the same 
material. This instrument has been standing in 
the factory for some time and has given great sat- 
isfaction to all who have heard or tried it On 
Saturday evening last,|a trial was made of it be- 
fore a large audience, the object being not so 
much to display the organ, as to give a specimen 
of Cathedral music as expressed in the invita- 
tions given out : 

" Many persons having at heart the interests of 
the choral science as applicable to the service of 
the Church, have expressed a wish to hear speci- 
mens of genuine old English Church composition, 
from a properly arranged axtipiional choir. 
The selections of vocal music in the Pro- 
gramme are, (with one exception,) of English au- 
thorship, and will be sung by male voices in ac- 
conlance with the design of the authors. In this 

Particular, the undei*signed arc guided by Cathe- 
ral usage — the only authority they acknowledge 



in matters pertaining to the Choral Service of the 
Church." 

The Treble part was sung by choristers from 
the parishes of St Paul and the Advent, who are 
experienced in music of the English school, and 
proficient as readers. 

Tlie following was the programme : 

1. Te Deam, from Rofsrli Senriee In D. 

2. CftnUU (rhaot). 

3. Organ Piecir, for two performent MendclMohn. 

4. Wlndnor Tune, Klrby. 

6. Fugu« — C nhwrp minor— Baah. Plaje4 bj ICr. Babeoek. 

6. Te Deam, from Bird's Service In D minor. 

7. Beoa MlK^reatur (single voioee) 

8. ** Kedemptor Mundi Deoa." 



Solo Motet, Moaart Song by 
Pkjed bj Mftflsrs. CnOer and 



Mr. J.M. MoBurt. 

9. Double Fngue, Handel 

Leavens. 

10. Tenor Solo. Sung bj Mr. Adams. 

11. Anthem, by 8. Webbe,Sen. 

12. Choral, by Dr Boyoe. 

The performance waa very good and of great 
interest to the audience from its novelty, very 
few of them having ever before heard music of 
this character and performed in tliis way. The 
place was of course not favorable to getting the 
best effects of the antiphonal selections, being 
altogether too small ; but the peculiar character 
of the Cathedral music was well given and one 
could get an excellent idea of the overwhelming 
effect that it could pitxiuce when used as a part 
of religious worship. The boys' voices were, 
some of them, of great sweetness, and they ap- 
peared thoroughly familiar with the music. There 
seems to be singular propriety in assigning this 
solemn part of the service to the voices of chil- 
drcd — the sacredness of the duty agreeing well 
with the innocence and purity of childhood, and 
the moving effect of their voices (supported, we 
should have stated, by an equal number of our 
best male singers in the other parts, and the fine 
organ) can haixlly be conceived unless heard. 
The choir were under the direction of Messrs. 
Cutler and Leavens, and did much credit to their 
instructions. VTc should like much to have such 
a performance given in a better place and on a 
larger scale, say in one of our Ui^ churches. 
It would be a very new experience in the matter 
of church music, and would give to many people 
some new ideas on this important subject, not at 
all we flattering imagine to the patent Yankee 
Psalm Tune School. It seems melancholy to re- 
flect that we are cut off so entirely in our Con- 
gregational service from this most sublime form of 
religious music and limited to the bald platitudes 
that we are brought up to look upon as sacred 
music ; most of us almost in ignorance that any- 
thing better exists, or so perverted in taste as that 
even some of the most pious of Christians would 
prefer an arrangement from Donizetti (so it be 
called by some good Scripture name), to the best 
of the solemn old chorals. Uzzah-sherah (the 
ear of the flesh) delight us wonderfully till we 
find that it is *^ the devils music," and is stolen 
from Der FreyschUtz or the PropKhte and then a 
holy horror possesses us. 

We have known good christians who never 
would cross the threshold of a theatre much 
shocked to learn that a favorite tune was taken 
from a French opera, who yet will laugh to scorn 
Windsor, Kirby or Dundee. The singing school 

master has been abroad amon^ us and taught the 
people many notes and much bad music, and does 
not know himself what a wealth of the noblest 
music there is all ready-made in the magnificent 
services of the English and Roman churches, while 
he is racking his barren brains or filching from 
the deplorable trash of modern opera to find some 
theme that he can transplant to the church and 
call an ''*■ original tune." 
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Boston Theatra 

The Louisa Pyne troupe has been singing 
during this week, " Maritana," " Fra Diavolo," 
" Tlie Bohemian Girl," " Guy Mannering " and 
" Crown Diamonds." Tliis afternoon will be the 
last performance, and " Cinderella" will be given. 
They have had good houses, but not composed of 
opera-going people, who do not seem to know 
how rare a singer they may hear in Miss Louisa 
Pyne. The choruses have been exceedingly well 
given, as a general thing, which we learn is owing 
to the careful drilling of Mr. Comer, and the good 
quality of voices selected to compose them. The 
performances of the orchestra, on the other hand, 
have been anything but creditable to the excellent 
musicians employed in it. More slovenly ac- 
companiments we have seldom heard than in some 
of these operas. With such excellent material 
as we know composes this orchestra, we cannot 
but think tliat the cause is to be found in a 
want of sympathy between the orchestra and 
its conductor. 



Mr. Benbblari'b Soiree. — The skill and suc- 
cess of Mr. Bcndelari as an instractor in music, were 
most agreeably exhibited before a select and appre- 
ciative audience, in a Musical Soirie at Chickcring's 
rooms, last week. We should as soon think of criti- 
cising a friend's conservatory, as of " doing our duty 
to the public," in connection with such an enter- 
tainment But as we have only pleasurable impres- 
sions to record of this occasion, we trust that Mr. 
BendeUri and his pupils will pardon this expression 
of our satisfaction. Chef daawres of modern Italian 
music, rarely performed at concerts, composed the 
prog^mme, and they were executed with a taste, 
spirit and power highly creditable as well to Mr. 
Bendelari as to the fresh, sweet voices he has trained 
BO well. 

The declamatory music of Verdi received even 
more than justice. The Solo and Miserere from 11 
lYovatore^ in which an excellent chorus and the ad- 
mirable tenor of Mr. Millard very finely supported a 
most brilliant and sympathetic soprano ; the Quartet 
from Rigoleito; and the Duct from I Masnadieri^ 
were particularly effective. The sparkling duet from 
Elisir d Amort was charmingly rendered, and the 
solo from Semiramide was sung with remarkable pas- 
sion and expression. Very eweet and fresh too was 
the soIq from Pergolese's Stabat. But where all was 
so pleasant, and the ensemble of our impressions so 
agreeable, we forbear to dwell on special satisfactions. 
We have only to thank Mr. Bendelari for a delight- 
ful evening, and to wish him and his pupils continued 
success. 



[I^The third concert of the " German Trio," Messrs. 
Gartner, Hause and Jumokickel, takes place to-night 
at the Rooms of Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co. 

Q^M'lle. Gabrielle Db Lamotte's fourth concert, 
which has been looked for with much interest, will take 
place on Thursday, May 17th, at the Messrs. Chickering's 
Saloon. 

Classes in Operatic Music — We hear that classes 
are about being formed in our city for cultivation of the 
voice in song, together with practice in Operatic Music, 
under the charge of a competent instructor. We com- 
mend the plan. Boston needs the addition of such clas- 
ses, and we ho|>e to see their influence when another win- 
ter shall bring its course of musical gatherings. The 
classes under right direction, would bring out singers in 
whom our city mi^ht well take pride. Choruses ren- 
dered by these pupils should certainly give an effect be- 
yond anything recently offered us; and there is hardly a 
dou'bt that individual talent would be discovered and im 
proved, to an extent which would render us less depen- 
dent upon artists from abroad.— TranacripL 



Fall River will soon be able to boast a Music Hall, 
not, perhaps, the largest in the State, but one, which, for 
tasteful armngement, finish, furniture and fixtures, both 
of hull and ante rooms, is not surpassed. The organ is 
being built by Wm. B. D. Simmons & Co., at a cost of 
$2,600. The HhII was projected, constnicted, and is 
wholly owned by Dr. Nathan Duufkk. a well known 
and enterprising citizen of Fall River. — Mass. Mut. Jour. 

Providknck. — A musical correspondent writes ns 
that the dedication concert nt Howard Hall, Providence, 
Inst evening, was a grand affair. The hnll was crowded 
to overflowing with the beauty and fashion to the city. 
The various performnnces gave the greatest satisfaction. 
A portion of the Musical Institute, under the direction of 
F. H. Brown, performed admirably. Mrs. Wentworth, of 
Boston, who has always been a great favorite in Provi- 
dence, met with n grand reception. She was cheered in 
the most enthusiastic manner, and encored in each of her 
first two songs, and called out three times on the last. 
The hall is a most excellent one for sound, and reflects 
gi-eat credit on the proprietors and all concerned. It will 
seat about fifteen hundred persons. — lYanscript. 

Ne-w Yorlc. 

Consecration op Trinity Chapel. — The music at 
the consecration of Trinity Chapel was grand. It was 
under the direction of Dr. Hodges the talented organist, 
who has left " Old Trinity" (to Dr. Xuckerman,) for the 
new and beautiful chnpel and its superb organ. These 
two fine organists are the only '* Doctors of Music" in 
this country. — Cor. Albany Expi'tss. 

Dr. Hodoes is a sturdy pillar of cathedral music. It 
is a pleasure, always, to find a man consistent to an idea, 
and to an idenl — whatever it may be. And such is Dr. 
Hodpes. He is always true to himself and to the school 
in which he was educated. In these days of uncertain 
and wavering masters, or so-called masters, tossed about 
by the winds of popular taste and by considerations of 

f;ain, it is a relier to find any one who is steady at the 
lelm of Art. 

English cathedral music is a definite style, and as such 
we alwnys listen to it attentively and appreciatingly. It 
is not the style to which our own taste most strongly 
attaches us: It is for us too fragmentary; too lacking in 
expansion, and enlarged, symmetrical form: we find in it 
too frequent a beginning and closing — too many cadences ; 
too little progression and bearing of one part upon 
onotber: in short, too little definite symmetrical form. 
Still, it is always noble, and dignified; and if cold and 
severe, it is never distempered and sentimental and nn- 
churchllke. 

On the present occasion we had superb congregational 
singing: the chant and psalms being sung antiphonally 
by the congregation, led oy a double choir on either side 
of the chancel. The practicability of this style of sing- 
ing was again successinlly demonstrated. 

In this interesting service we had church music (ac- 
cording to our idea) in its completeness: combining the 
three features of clergy; choir; people; which view has 
already been presented and enlarged npon in our columns. 
Six o^ the clergy in the chancel (including a son of Dr. 
Hod (res) took part in a trio, two voices on a part. — Aius. 
World. 



NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAB WOBK& 
OLIVER DITSON 

Hat Recently Published: 

THE OPERA CHORUS-BOOK, ( By E. L. Whwb ) . . . M 00 

THE SACKED CHOKUS-BOOK, ) andJ. E. GouU), j 2 00 

ZUNDKL'S MRLODEON BOOK, 2 00 

THE amateur organist. By JORK Zundkl, 1 60 

TU£ MODERN HARP, By Wbits and Gould, 75 

ALSO 

THE AMERICAN HARP, By CsARLn Zbuitkr, a work 
that hBS long been out of print, though in great de- 
mand. LoTers of choice Church Music will welcome 
this new edition of the best collection extant. Readj 
May 10th, 76 

MEYER & TRETBAR, 

BUFFALO, N. y. 

Q::^AaENTS for the Publishing Houae of Q. M. METER, Jb. 

Brunswick. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed at the 
Rbvebb House. Terms : — S60 p^r quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; S80 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

THOJUAS RYAN, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE, No. 16 DIX PLACE. 

ORGANIST. A situation wanted as Organist In some 
church in Boston, by a gentleman who has had a number 
of years' experience. The best of references as to qualifica- 
tions can b« given. 
Address " O&oanibt," Box 186, Worcester, Mass. 



NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 

rOfc THE DIPFtJBIOIT OF 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDOE, 

ALBRECHTSnJEROER'S collorred Writings on THOROUGH 
BASS, HARMONY, and COMPOSITION, for Self-Insfruc- 
rion. Translated by Sabilla Notello, ftom the original Ger- 
man. The musical examples revised by Vincent Notello. 
[Former price, 428 1 Vol 1., Harmony and Thorough-Bass, 
88 cts by mail di. Vols. II. and III., Guide to ComposiUon, 
each 88 cts. by mail 94. 

V. 

CATEL'S TREATISE ON HARMONY. Translated by 
Mart Cowdb.v Clarke, from the original French. [For- 
mer price, 98 75.] In paper wrapper 68 cU. by mail 67. 

IV. 

MOZART'S SUCCINCT THOROUGH-BASS SCHOOL. 
Translated from the German, by Sabilla Novello. The 
muKicftl examples reriMtd by Josiah Pittmak. [Former price 
91 76.] In paper wrapper 21 ota. by mall 28. 

III. 

FBTIS» TREATISE ON CHOIR AND CHORUS SINGING. 
Translated from the French, by the Rev. Thomas Uelmore, 
M A. [Former price, 16ftranc«] In paper wrapper 88 cts. 
by mail 41. 

n. 

MARX'S, DR., GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION.— 
An aid to Teachers and Learners in every branch of &Iu- 
sical knowledge. Translated bv George Maciroke, from the 
original Gorman, expressly for NoTello's Librarv for the Diffu- 
sion of Musical Knowledge. (Former price, 88 76 ] Bound in 
cloth, price SI 68, by mail 91 75. 

%• Of this work Htc latye editions hare been printed In 
German, besides being reprinted in England. It romprehends 
minute explanations of every mu-Mcal matter, fnjm the sim- 
plest rudiments, through the various elaborations of rhythm, 
doctrine of tones, instruments, elementary and artl-stic forms 
of composition, artistic performance, and musical education in 
general. 

I. 

CHERUBINI'8 TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT AND 
FUGUE. Translated by Mrs. Cowder Clarke, from the 
original French. The musical portion has also been super- 
vised by Mr. Josiah Pittman, Oi^nist of Uncoln's Inn.— 
[Former price, 97 88.] Bound In cloth, price 9I 63, by mail 
91 76. 

NOVELLO'S 8ACBED MTTSIG WAREHOUSE, 

889 BROADWAY, NEW- YORK, 

And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

Nelly Clyde, 

NEW ETHIOPIAN MELODY, Solo and Chorus, for the 
Piano-Forte. By Ed. F. Hutcriitbon. 26 ct4. net. 

Published by METER io TRETBAR, Buffalo, N. Y. 
L. O. EMERSON, 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AT 
BULFINCH STREET CHURCH. 

Musie Room under the CSiureh Residenee^ 12 Indiana Ft. 

BOSTON. 

Applications may also be made at Oliver DItson's, 116 Wash- 
ington St., to whom he Is permitted to refer. 

A YOUNG American Gentleman, of unexceptionable char- 
acter, with good busioesB attainments, wishes to obtain a 
situation in a Music Store ; has had an extensive experience in 
the Piano and Melodeon trade, is an excellent tuner and re- 
pairer, and can influence some trade. Wages not so much an 
object, as an opportunity to obtain a thorough knowledge of 
the businem. Address " Mobician," at this Office. 



F. F. MULLER, 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel & Haydn 

Society, Musical Education Society, &c. &c. 

Residence, No. 3 'Winter Place, Boston. 

NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 

BT Ia, H. southard. 

The Publishers call the attention of the musical profession 
to this work, as one eminently calculated to light-en the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It is emphati- 
cally a Practical work, serving both as a Manual of instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other ; and it is 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exercises and examples, presents 
great advantages, to both scboUr and teacher, over any similar 
work yet published. Price 91^. 

GBM>. P. RKKD A CO«| 18 Tremont St. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 

"VpEIiliY CLYDE, Ethiopian Melody, by Ed. F. 

il HOTCHIRBON, 25 cts. net. 

JACK AND PEGGY POLKA, by Hxuoo, 26 cts. net. 

BERTH A-REDO^VA, by HxEZoa, 25 cts. net. 

MKYKR A TRBTBAR, Buffalo, N. Y. 



PIANIST AND TEAGHEB OF WSSIG, 

OFFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. m^ be addressed at the music 
stores of Nathan Richardson, 282 Washington St. or G. P. 
Rmd & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 
IUf*mho«8:— Mrs. C. W. Loring, 88 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. Feb. 19. 
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NEW AEBTHETIO JOURNAL. 
THE CRAYON, 

A Weekly Paper deTOted to ART, offors itself to the attention 
of all who are interested in the elevating and redoing fnfln- 
encefl of Bnaotj. Among the contribators to THE CRAYON 
already are Bryant, LoxriLhy Strer, Kkkbrahdt Pbale, A. B. 
DuRAVD, President of the National Academy of Design, Daniel 
Hdntixoton, Hbnbt K. Brown, and amongst those engaged 
are Lonqfiuow, Batard Taylor, Geo- Wm Curtm, Bev. H. 
W. Brbchbr, Rot. Samdbl Oaoooo, Ker. H. W. Bellows, Hon. 
Charles Sdmnbb, and others of our most eminent writers. A 
series of papers by RusKiv. and enays left by the eminent 
sculptor, HoiATio Qrxrhodoh, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 

JFVom th» Chutian Inquirer, 

The first Uto nombers of this promising (and thos fhr per- 
forming) paper are now out. We look for its weekly Isane 
with high and never disappointed ezpeetatlon. Its leaders are 
Uaded in » double sense—weighty with thought as well as 
with typographlcftl distinctness. They eaxry metal. We are 
much impreoed with the serioufness and instructlTe aim of 
the editorial columns. Manifefftly it Is not to tickle the ear 
or please the fancy, but to enlighten the mind and improve 
the taste, that the leading article always alms. The writer has 
a real, well-considered, distinct, and dedsive thought to con- 
vey to his readers' minds, and he goes about it patiently, nn* 
ambitiously, and earnestly, and succeeds not In winning our 
admiration— a poor Tictory— but In leaving ui wiser than he 
found us. 

The Crayos has, we hope, a special mission— to purge and 
soberlae the style of our Jonrnalijing, as well as the taste of 
our people In general. The heated, gaseous, and Mlntlllatlng 
style of our public press is becoming intolerable. The Crayon 
uses a oool, quiet and unobtrusive style, which is truly re- 
flroshing. 

From tkM CincinnaH OazetU, 

We have already strongly recommended Tni Crayon, and 
evei^ succeeding number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of ail we have said in its praise. No Journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country ; and if it 
meets with the support It so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that It will exert a most wholesome Influence upon the tasta 
of the country. 

Published by 8TILLMAN & DURAND, No. 287 Broadway, 
New York. Terms, S8 per annum, In adTance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 259 Washington St 

RESIDENCE. . . .18 8HAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 



NO. 8 LA ORANQB PLACE, BOSTON. 

Having resided thirteen years in Europe with a view of adap- 
ting the Italian style of Singing to the English voice, and of 
remedying weakness of the voice, and thoroughly correcting 
harsh, guttural, nasal, or other unpleasant peculiarities, pro- 

foses to give lessons on the Voice, and In Singing, In the Italian 
rench, and English Languages. 

Uany who have spent years of seTere study to attain musical 
•zceUence, after struggling to conquer some guttural, nasal, or 
other unpleasant mannerism, abandon the pumult fkom the be- 
lief that they are afflicted with a nalitral <uf«ctlveness : when, 
with a fraetlonal part of the application which they bestow on 
the other branches of their musical education, and with much 
less physical ellbrt (If properly directed) then they have been 
accustomed to use, tbdrToices might be rendered oomparatlTe- 
ly beautlfuL 

To singers of eminence he would say, with a Just appreciation 
of their high attainments, that a brief proetiM^ eTutmtnation of 
his system will convince the most sceptical, that he can afford 
them such assistance In beautifying the roice, as might delight 
the most Ikstidlous. 

** Being acquainted with the coome of vocal diselpllne pursued 
by Mr. W. J. Parxbrson in fbrmlng and developing the voice, 
I take pleasure In bearing my testimony to Its excellence ; be- 
Uerlng It to be fkr preferable to any other method known to me. 

QBO. J. WEBB. 

BotTOH, Oov. 7, 1864." 

Q^Tenni, 950 per quarter. 

B. B. AIaIaIENj 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO'TOXLTE. 

Letters directed care ef Nathan Richardson, Esq. 282 Wash- 
inffton Street. 
lurBRZNCES.- Otto Dresel, E. Hamilton, 1. 1. Harwood, Eiqs. 

L. H, SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF miTSIC, 

A65 IVaabliif^n Street, Boiton* 



CHICKERINa & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS Of 

1 ATENT AOTION 
GRAND AND 8QUARE 

i»i.A.ia-o-r»on.T: 

OF EVKRY DESCRIPTION. 

WABEROOmS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. tf 



SUPERIOR TO ALL. 

U6HTE, NEWTON mADBURT S PIANOS. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON 

Would rsspectfiilly infbrm the public that he has taken rhe 
Agency fbr the New England L:tate8, for the sale of the abore ^ 
celebrated instruments, a tvXL assortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 

MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street. Boston. 

These Instruments are warranted In all cases, and put up in 
secure boxes, free of expense, fbr transportation to any dis- 
tance. Also, NEW MUSIC flrom all parts of Europe and 

America receired as soon as published, which, together with 
our own publications, fbrms the larg>"«t i^tock and greatest 
Tarlety of Sheet Music to be found in the United SUtes. The 
most liberal discount made to the Trade and Seminaries. 

Catalogues sent to any address, groiu.— Superior MuonaoHS 
always on hand.— PIANOS TO LET, on Hberai terms. 

MR. HABBI80N IffnJiABT), 

(TENOBE,) 

TEAGHEB OF ITALIAN VOCAUZATIOH, 

No. 6 Tyler St. Terms S60 per quarter. 



PATENT AMERICAN AOTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

SCanniketoiTr, 379 lVaslkin|^on Streetf 

BOSTON, MASS. 

T0UH6 LADIES' VOCAL lUSIC SCHOOL 

B. R. BIiAJfCHARD« Teaol&er. 

This School Is designed fbr those who wish to aeoulre the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and Is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselres to teach 
singing in schools, or to reeeire Instmetion, from the beat mas- 
ters, in the CultlTation of the Yoice, Style, ftc. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb ft Co., No. 8 Winter street. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

BEOS to announce that he Is prepared to commence instrao- 
tlon in Piano-forte and Organ playing, Harmony and 
Counterpoint, and will be happy to receire applications at No. 
8 Hay ward Plaee^n and alter Oct. 1st. 
BxraazKCxa— R. m. Apthorp, a 0. Perkins, J. 8. l>wight,Esqi 
Sept 28 .tt 

G. AJXBRt U OO.'B 

19 S. HIXTH STBSBT, ABOTB OHSSTini*, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

Q^A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Musle, and of onr 
own Publicatlona, has just been published. Musle and Music 
Books Imported to order, as heretofore, firom Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 

IF you wish to learn to play in the shortest time poisible, buy 
RI0HARD80N'8 

HODEBH SCHOOL FOR THE FIAIO-FORTE, 

which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 
has cTer been published.— 'Price Three Dollars. 

QT-Published at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 



Mb. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO CANTANTB,) 
No. 18 TREMOBTT TBSMPLiE, BOSTOBT. 

OARL GARTNER, 
TEJtOHEB OF MUSIO, 

May be ftmnd at No. 20 DoTer Street, erery forenoon between 
9 and 10. Oo 14 

€. BREirSINOy 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
701 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 

Depot of Mrard's Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

D^ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of Amerloao 

Publications. 

ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEAOHEB OF THE PIAITO-FOBTE. 

Application can be made at Reed's Music-Store, or at the 
Norfolk House, Roxbury. Sept 9 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Realdene« If o« 50 Kneelaad Btraot* 



MAllUPACTQaSV »f 

MASON Sl HAMLIN. 

THE attention of the musical public Is invited to the newly 
improved MODEL HEIX)D130NS made by us. We believe 
them to be unsurpaiwcd, in all the vatwotlMl pulnts pertaining 
to a good instrument, especially In regatd to 

Squality, Power. SweetneM of Tone, Frompt- 
neM of Action and Style of FixiiBh. 

Our prices vary fhnn 900 to S176, aecording to the she and 
style of the Instrument. Recommendations fkom LowHX 
Masoh, Wm. B. Beadbubt, Gbobob ff. Root, L. H. Sovthabd, 
Edwih Bbucb, Silas A. Bamcbost, and many other distin- 
guished musicians, may be seen at onr ware-rooms. 

OC^IThe opinions of the above gentlemen give them a decided 
preference to all other Melodeons. 

hbkbt masoh. ) MASOBT * HAMLnVy 

BMMOHS HAM&IM. J Cambridge St. (ear. •/ CAoflM,) jBaslim, M^, 
OctaS 6ai (Directly in fkontof the Jait J 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

ijuporters of foreign nirsic, 

HAVB EBMOVBD TO 

Vo. 789 BBOADWAT, ooner of Vlnth ft. 

NEW YORK. 

WILLIAM BE&aSR, 
Pnblislier and Importer of HIiuIc, 

Ho. 88 West 4th Street, Cinoiiuuttl, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Lane and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to T««chers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 
OCT* Catalogues sent gratis by mall. Auk26 

A CARD. Messrs. GARTNER and JUNGNICKEL are 
ready to receive applications to furnish musle (duos, trios, 
fro. Ibr Violin and piano) fbr private parties. Nov 18 

A OOOD TIKE TO BUBBORIBE! 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

% 9s|tr of Ert «n^ l^ittisturt, 

Pnbliihed erery 8*tiirday, at 81 Seltool 8t. Bofton. 
T'vro Dollan per annium, in mAy 



During the three years since it was established, this Journal 
has met with conUnually increasing Ikvor, and it entered 
upon Its 8STSNTH TOLUBIB with the number tor Batwrday, 
April 7th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Mono, hat with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Utecatore; 
Including, ftem time to thne— 1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, aeconnts of their Composers, fc«. 2. Notices of 
New Musle. 8. Musical Newt fkom all parts. 4. Corasa- 
pondence fkom mnsioal persons and place*, ft. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, composltlonB, In- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Musle In Its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Musie in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Stieet, &«. 6. Tranalatloiis from the best German and 
French writers upon Muslo and Art. 7. O c oasio nal Notlees of 
Sculpture, Painting, fto. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &«. 

(t^Baek numbers, ftom the commencement, can be taX' 
nished. Address (post-paid) 

J. S. DWIGHT, 21 School St. BonoH. 

From the New York Daily JHbu$te. 
.There Is no better musical critic in tbe country ttian John 
S. Dwight, of Boston, and few men are able to exprees what 
they have to say about musle in a manner at once eo poetle 
and precise. Uls articles sre sure to please the learned in 
music, and to delight its lovers. We commend his journal 
unreservedly to our musical fhends as a work which will be 
an able running commentary upon musical events, extracting 
from each its signiUcance, varying its critical notices of music 
and musicians, both new and old, with biographical and enter- 
taining details ; and always true to what is most tote mstln g 
and commanding In this noblest of the Arts. 

From tke Boston Boeninf T^anscrgtt* 
Whersver there is a plano*forte, this Journal oni^t to be 
lying cm it. 

From the Bostmi Atlas, 
We need jnst such a paper. One which is subservient to no 
partkular clique of book-makers, or society agents, or mana- 

ffrial Interests. One which tells truly what Is good and what 
bad, ln.the honest convictions of the writer Mr. Dwight 

unites more qualiflcattons to hold the Judge's chair than any 
other writer with whose powers we are acquainted. His genial 
warmth of feeling Is united to an acute perception of the 
beauties of elecutlonal Art ; while a long and earnest study 
of the great compoeers of the world has rendered him <!^w»in— ■ 
with, and an appreclator of, their noble works. 

TEBKB OF ADVEBTIBINa. 

TIrst Insertion, per line lOcts. 

Badi subsequent Insertion, per line 6 cts. 

For one column, ( 126 lines) first insertion 912.00 

Do do each subsequent. ... $6 00 

Special notices (leaded), each inserUon, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required In advance : for yearly advertlsenMHtB, 
quarterly in advance. 
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OOLOORB CATHEDRAL — THE MAEEERCHOB — BONN— 
BEETHOVEN — STUDENTS* SONOS — MAYENCE AND ITS 
mUTABY BANDS. 

" A blending of all beaaties; streams and dells, 
Frait, fi4iage, crags, wood, corn-field, mountain. Tine, 
And chiefless castles breathing stem farewells." 

So sang the Poet of the Rhine. And to the 
lover of music, as weO, the region of this charm- 
ing river is fiill of interest Cologne, and, in- 
separable from its name, its solemn Cathedral, in 
itself a Symphony, claims our first regard. This 
was the first cathedral, properly so called, that I 
saw ; and it was also the last, for, after visiting 
every Dom and church within the sphere of my 
pilgrimage among the cities of the Continent, I 
returned to this, as the purest in architecture, 
and most satisfactoiy and complete of them all, 
fragmentary and anfinished as it is. A glowing 
description of it has been given in a recent num- 
ber of this Journal (by the Diarist Abroad I 
opine); it would be presumption in me to attempt 
another. 

I arrived at Cologne in the gray of the morn- 
ing, after a tedious night-ride from Brussels. On 
alighting, I heard the music of the Cathedral 
bells floating in the clear air. I lost no time in 
tracing these sounds to their source. I longed to 
take my first look at the venerable pile with the 
coming in of day. It was pleasant thus to greet 
it, before the city was awake and while it 
was yet wrapped in the mystery of twilight. 
Gradually, and almost imperceptibly, it unfolded 
itself to my vision in the dim light, revealing its 
vast proportions individually at first, till, at length, 
as the sun appeared, it stood ibrth in its full 
grandeur and glory — at the same time a ruin and 
a wonder of Art 



How significant, on the top of the unfinished 
tower, is the huge crane, with its giant arm up- 
lifted to heaven as though invokjng aid for tlie 
completion of the work I And thus it has stood 
and prayed ever since the workmen ceased to 
build centuries ago. In fitting mood to receive 
impressions, I entered within the building, just as 
the early Mass had closed. I caught only the 
last strains of the music, and the echo of voices 
and instruments which lingered among the arches 
of the lofty roof, long aft^r the original sounds 
had ceased — the remembrance of which to me 
now is as the music of dreams. I was informed 
that the orchestral Mass, as performed here on 
Sundays and festal days, is still considered the 
finest in Germany. 

Chorlby, in his ^' Modem Grerman Music," 
has given an excellent account of the performr- 
ances of the Liederta/el Societies of the Rhine 
and its vicinity, among which that at Cologne 
stands pre-eminent. I had the good fortune to 
hear the Cologne Society {KUner Mdnner-Ge- 
sang- Verein) under most favorable circumstances, 
at the Hanover-Square Rooms, in London. It 
was represented by eighty select voices — its full 
complement being twice that number — under the 
direction of Herr Franz Wsbkr. Their per- 
formances, it seemed to me, were as near per- 
fection as is possible. It was the Ultima Thtde 
of sensuous music; beautiful in its breathing 
pianissimo — startling in its sudden contrasts of 
thundering sforzando — surpassing all instruments 
in purity of intonation — imitating all sounds in 
nature snccessftiUy — recalling by mysterious asso- 
ciations the pleasant memories of a life time. 
The Programme for this occasion, I find by re- 
ferring to my notes, contained among other pieces, 
the prize songs sung at Brussels, in 1345, of ZoLi/- 
MEB, Rbichardt, and Mendelssohn ; a Sere- 
nade from Mendelssohn's posthumous works, deli- 
ciously given, with all the swells and diminuendos 
that might be supposed to attend such music of a 
breezy night ; the " Song of the Sword," with 
chorus, by C. M. von Weber ; a stirring battie 
song (vehemenUy encored) ; a comic song and 
chorus, Der Steckbrief, by Kuckbm, which gained 
the prize for thb Association at Dusseldorfj in 
1830 ; huldy the chorus. Das Kirchlein by T. 
Becken, in which the vibration of distant belbi 
is imitated with astonishing accuracy, calling to 
mind the silvery music heard of a calm evening 
in summer on the shores of the Lake of Como. 
In some of their pieces was introduced a solo, 
duet or trio, with vocal accompaniment, substi- 
tuting human tones for instruments, with such 
effect as might be supposed to be bom of an 
orchestra of iEolian Harps. Here, as in other 
instances I have mentioned, I could not but feel 



the influence of numbers j when skilfully used, 
conunanding, in the pianissimo passages, an abso- 
lute hush and silence of sound. The eflect of all 
this class of music must depend mainly on the 
management of its chiaro 'scuro. Indeed, it aims 
at this. Durch das SchUns stets das Gute^ '* Let 
the Good always be attained by the Beautiful," is 
the motto of the Cologne Society. It will apply 
appropriately to them all. 

But however perfect in its kind, such music is 
far from satisfactory. It lacks variety, and like all 
other attempts with an assemblage of voices or 
instruments of the same family, wants strength 
and character. And so its influence must needs 
be short-lived and its fruits questionable. 

In the afternoon of a dull day I went by the 
train eighteen miles to Bonn. Bonn : — birtli-plaee 
of Beethoven I I had anticipated great satis- 
faction in visiting this consecrated six>t After 
all, the pleasure is not without its alloy. Here, 
as elsewhere, the Scripture is fulfilled, as to the 
honor of the prophet in his own country. Not 
but that all Germany has been long awake to the 
fame of her greatest genius; but the city tliat 
gave him birth seems the last to recognize her 
own honor. Why else do we find, in the church- 
yard, laudations of the historian and the scholar, 
and no mention of the great composer — and in 
the Minster hard by, not so much as a tablet in 
memoriam? Niebuhr and Schlegel arc epi- 
taphed here, and their names perpetuated by 
Rauch. The remains of Beethoven still rest in 
an obscure cemetery outside the walls of Vienna. 
Ten years since, it is true, a bronze statue was 
raised with much ceremony in the public square. 
But it was achieved only with infinite efibrt, and 
aft^r many delays, by the admirers of Beethoven 
in distant parts of the land, headed by the inde-' 
fatigable Liszt. It stands in the centre of 
the littie platz^ close by the Minster. It repre- 
sents him tablet in hand, with face upraised, full 
of inspiration. On the plinth is thb simple in- 
scription : 

LuDwia VON Beethoven. 
Geb, zu Bonn, 

MDCCLXX. 

I strolled through the Rhein Gasse to view the 
littie old house where he was born, thence back 
to the church, and to the oi^n loft into which 
the young Beethoven was wont to steal, at night- 
fall, and give vent to his struggling soul in music. 

Returning at evening through the narrow, un- 
lighted streets, I heard the clinking of glasses 
and shouting and uproarous singing of the stu- 
dents in their Kneips, Singing! No sounds 
from hirnian throats could well be imagined more 
dissonant and hideous. In my present mood 'they 
rasped on my ears like the filing of saws. During 
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the rime of my stay in Bonn, many pilgrims from 
all lands came and went. But the most of them 
made more haste to go down into the vault under 
the old church on the summit of the Kreutzberg, 
a mile from the town, and look upon the leathery 
faces of the dead monks, who lie in open coffins, 
in cowl and cassock, just as they were buried cen- 
turies ago — than to seek out the memorials of the 
dead Beethoven. 

To one going up stream, as Zcnophon might 
say in Saxon, the glories of the Rhine commence 
at Bonn. Murray vouches for this, and here as 
elsewhere, he is authority. Many, however, still 
insist on creeping up to this point in the lumber- 
ing, flat-bottomed craft of Holland, thus spoiling 
sadly their preconceived idea of- the charms of 
the German rivers. Two days were employed 
in making the ascent from, Bonn to Mayence, 
and it sufficed me to climb up some half-dozen of 
the castle-cro"wned promontories on its banks, 
and gain a passing acquaintance with the more 
important features of the scenery. For this, 
even, I was looked upon as a lazy plodder by my 
more eager companions du voyage, who were 
bound, in all events, to put a hundred miles be- 
hind them between sun and sun, be it where it 
might or by whatever mode of travel. 

Mayence, being the chief town of the German 
Confederation, is garrisoned by both Prussian 
and Austrian troops, in equal numbers. Con- 
nected with these were the finest military bands 
I heard in Europe. Their barracks are in close 
proximity. Naturally there exists an intense 
rivalry in all the departments of the service. 
Nowhere are the effects of this more noticeable 
than in their band music. The Austrian band 
numbered eighty instruments — the Prussian 
sixty. Instead of discarding, they have particu- 
larly cherished all those soft and pleasing auxil- 
iaries, which are so carefully ignored in the ill- 
judged collections of sounding brass that parade 
the streets of our cides. As members of one 
family the wood and the brass are bound with a 
complete unity, the former not disdaining the aid 
of oboes and bassoons, or the cumbrous serpent 
— the latter cherishing with a tender interest 
the despised bugle and mellow-voiced horns. 
These bands perform in the open air, for the ben- 
efit of the public, on stated days in the week, 
alternating with each other. 

Hearing them, also, at a distance in a still 
night, I felt that irresistible saddening influence 
to which Chorley alludes as singuUrly connected 
with military music. On this point, in his " His- 
tory of Modern German Music," speaking of the 
famous serenade by four hundred wind instru- 
ments, with which the Queen was welcomed 
at the Briihl Palace, on the frontiers of Prussia, 
in 1845, he says: "That which our unisonal 
Chant of Charity Children in St. Paul's did by 
Haydn, this serenade at Briihl did by me — pro- 
duced the strongest emotion of nervous pleasure 
which I have ever experienced from music, an 
emotion that drew tears when assuredly there 
was nothing, either in the scene or the serenade, 
to cause weeping." "It would be interesting," 
he continues, " were some profound and poetical 
analysist to aid us in considering why the sound 
of military — or, as the Germans call it, harmony- 
music — should so often be intensely, lusciously 
melancholy; even when the theme is proudest 
and most triumphant This can be no result of 
association, since it can be produced by examples 



as wide apart in character as the slow movement 
to the FreyschiUz Overture — as that dread yet 
brilliant buret of sound with which, in Weber's 
overture to * The Ruler of the Spirits,' the sub- 
ject is enunciated when it is repeated for the 
second time — as the Trio of the Minuetto in 
Beethoven's A major Symphony — as, (to return 
to my immediate subject,) those rapid and ani- 
mated p<u redoubles or Mefile marches,' with 
which the superb band assembled at Briihl made 
the court of that little shabby old palace ring and 
re-echo. The theory of inherent sadness, or the 
reverse, in certain musical sounds or keys, is 
hardly a safe one. A bassoon, dreariest of 
ghostly drones, when employed by a Meyer- 
beer in the cloister scene of Robert le Diablcj to 
accompany the unhallowed resurrection of the 
frail sisters of St Rosalie — shall become a hu- 
morous, nay, almost a brisk heightener of some 
scene of boors' mirth, if it be righUy taken in 
hand by another composer. Handel in his 
^Dead Marches' — particularly that fine one in 
* Samson ' — shall evoke deeper and grander 
solemnity through the medium of a common ma- 
jor key, than Spohr can do when, for expres- 
sion's sake, he uses five, six, or seven flats minor I 
Possibly nothing is to be given for effects so 
totally disproportioned to their causes ; but the 
Masters of Music have found them by instinct, 
and have known where to give the last enhance- 
ment of pleasure to their most festive composi- 
tions, by mellow tints and pensive glories, such as 
are analogous (if Fancy may be allowed a flight) 
to the splendon of the burning west at evening 
— how magnificent and how rich — how tender, 
also, and how sad I" And in a marginal note, he 
adds : " It is possible that I may have a reader or 
two to whom the above may seem something 
more than a mere rhapsody — striking the chord 
of sympathies which they may have felt, without 
expressing them." 

I have quoted thus at length from the volumes 
above mentioned, because I have many times ex- 
perienced and wondered at the emotion produced 
under similar circumstances, and which I do not 
remember to have seen elsewhere portrayed. 

And while on this subject, let me again ex- 
press the hope that, by some means, our own 
military bands may be induced so to modify their 
faulty organization as to recall, if only in part, 
those melodic members in wood and brass, which 
give to out-door music, in great measure, its pecu- 
liar charm. ♦. 



(Trom WmU'i Mnaieal World.) 

Sketch of Theodore Eia&ld. 

The complimentary concert to be given to Mr. 
EiSFELD by the Philharmonic Society, suggests 
some litUe gathering of this gentleman's laurels : 
at least such facts m his career thus far as will 
show what he has accomplished in the world. 

At the age of eighteen Mr. fiisfeld was Con- 
ductor of an Operatic Company (Director Santo) 
giving performances at such German towns as 
possess no regular opera, viz ; Halberetadt, Bal- 
lenstadt, Bernburg (residence of the Duke of 
Anhalt Bernburg) Erfurt, Gottingen, Halle, etc., 
etc. Two years afterward be was engaged as 
Conductor at the Court Theatre of the Duke of 
Nassau in Wiesbaden, where during three years 
he conducted forty-five different operas, German, 
Italian, French ; also one English, The Gipfty*8 
Warning ; Mr. EisCeld being at that time the 
youngest conductor of any Court-Theatre. Sing- 
ers of high standing came under his bftton during 
thisperic^. Mile. Anna Zerr, (then in her prime,) I 



Jenny Lntzer, Mad. Hasselt, Kathinka EveFs 
(now prima donna in Rio Janeiro), Mad. Fischer 
Acbten, Mad. Diehl, and Messrs. Wild, Reichel^ 
Breiting, Pischeck, Staudigl, and during the sea- 
son of 1841 Signer Rubini, Signeira Persiani, 
Sign. Nigri, etc., all of whom sang at the Court 
Theatre. He also conducted concerts for such 
men as Franz Liszt, Ole Bull, (then a great lion,) 
Sivori, Clara Novello, Anna Bishop, Cbas. Hall^, 
Dreyschock, Parish Alvars, Mad. Dulcken and 
many others. 

On the expiration of a contract for three years, 
Mr. Eisfeld left Wiesbaden for Paris. Provided 
with the best introductory letters from the Coart 
of Nassau to several persons of distinction, he 
was soon very much engaged as teacher in the 
very first houses of Paris. 

After two months' sojourn here, he accepted an 
engagement as chef dor chesire of the very popu- 
lar concerts then known under the name boncertM 
Viuienne : the locality being Rue VtviennCf near 
the Boulevards. The orchestra was composed of 
fifty-four performers ; a great many pupils of the 
Conservatoire amongst them. "The celebrated 
oboe player, Mr. Lavigne (of Jullien's orchestra) 
was engaged for solos, and there wero several 
other artists of the same calibre. These concrerts 
taking place every ni^ht, Mr. E. conducted more 
than six hundred during his engagement in Paris. 

In the summer of 1845, Mr. £. accepted an in- 
vitation as an assistant at the inau^ration of Beet- 
hoven's monument at Bonn. Bemg once moreen 
the Rhine he went to Wiesbaden. His Highness 
the Duke, here proposed an engagement to him, 
viz: to be in Naples at the beginning of October; 
to ioin his motner-in-law, the Grand Duchess 
Helen from Russia, in orrler to give musical in- 
struction to the Princess Mary, her daughter ; to 
travel with them through Italy and Sicily, and, 
returning to St. Petersburg to form a private 
orchestra of about twenty first rate musicians, to 
be conducted by himself. 

It can be easily understood that for such a sit- 
uation Mr. Eisfeld was very willing to give up 
Paris. He hurried back to that city, sold his 
furniture, etc., and embarked at Marseilles for 
Naples. 

After having waited for the Russian Princesses 
more than two months, (which were pleasantly 
spent in ascending the Vesuvius, visiting Portici, 
Heroulaneum, Pompeii, Islands of Ischia, Procida, 
etc. etc.,^ Mr. Eisfeld was informed by the Hol- 
land Amoassador, Mr. Meuricoffre, that on account 
of family matters the Grand Duchess had returned 
to St. Petersbui^, and did not intend to come to 
Naples. 

Fortunately Mr. E. had saved sufficient money 
while he was in Paris, and he concluded as he was 
in Italy he would seek his own improvement in 
saining the Italian method of teacning singing, 
learning the langua^, and the proper perform- 
ance of Italian music generally. His intimacy 
with Signor Saverio Mercadante, the celebrated 
Composer and Director of the Conservatoire, was 
of inestimable value to him. Signor Lillo, Signori 
Mercadante, Florimo, Mr. Mauricoffre, Mr. Ileik- 
selt and other persons of musical influence in 
Naples, wanted him td establish himself there, and 
to be enga;;ed as capo d'orchestra (exclusively 
for the production of the master works of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, etc.) at the Conservatoire. 
But, the Conservatoire being under the control of 
the order of Jesuits, and Mr. £. being a Protestant, 
and not willing to change his faith, this engage- 
ment could not be effected. 

In the Summer of 1846 Mr. £. went to Rome, 
where- he was elected Honorary Member and Pro- 
fessor at the Academy of Santa Cecilia. Mr. 
Eisfeld is thus a bonft fide Professor of music. 
With an introductory letter to Rossini, (from the 
old poet, Signor Giacomo Ferretti, who had writ- 
ten many libretti for Rossini,) he went to Bologna, 
and met in the great composer's house a most 
friendly welcome. Visiting Florence, Padua and 
Venice, Mr. Eisfeld resided for a long time in 
Milan on account of the Conservatoire. Here he 
became acquainted with Strakosch, the pianist, 
who at that time was studying singing with the in- 
tention of going upon the stage. 

In the autumn of the same year Mr. Eisfeld 
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returned through Switzerland to Germany and 
paying his respects to the Duke of Nassau claim- 
ed an indemnity for the unsuccessful call to Naples. 
The above mentioned engagement for St. Peters- 
burs being still open, and the Grand Duchess 
staying at Ischl in Tyrol, the Duke of Nassau im- 
mediately sent a letter in Mr. Eisfcld's behalf. 
The answer, a very favorable one, intimated that 
Mr. Eisfeld should be in Stettin by the middle of 
November, in order to embark there for St. 
Petersbui^. A few days before he took leave of 
his friends at Wiesbaden, he was instructed by an 
express from the Duke that a courier had just ar- 
rived from Vienna with the tidings of the sudden 
death of the Princess Marie, daughter of the 
Grand Duchess Helen. 

The Duke of Nassau started immediately for 
Vienna, but left word with the intendant of the 
Theatre that it was his wish to reinstate Mr. Eis- 
feld as soon as it could be arranged, in his former 
position, with a contract/or life. 

In order to be near at hand Mr. Eisfeld made 
his residence at Elbcrfeld, where he conducted at 
the Theatre and gave private lessons. 

The revolution of 1848 compelled the Duke of 
Nassau to leave Wiesbaden and give up his Court 
Theatre: and thus Mr. E.'s hopes were again 
frustrated : this first suggesting the idea of leavmg 
his country and trying his fortune in America. 

This account of Mr. Eisfeld's antecedents 
proves that, unlike most other conductors in this 
city who have begun their conducting on this side 
the Atlantic, he was a conductor of reputation in 
Germany, France and Ital^ before he came among 
us. Since his residence in New York we have 
heard many good things under Mr. Eisfeld's bftton : 
viz., The Oratorios of the Messuihy St. Paul, and 
Elijah: a memorable performance of Mendels- 
sohn's music to the Midsummer Night's Dream, 
with reading of Shakespeare's play by Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble; Jenny Lind Goldschmidt's farewell con- 
certs and many other fine performances. For the 
last five years, he has invariably been elected 
Conductor of the Philharmonic Concerts and in 
twenty-seven Public Soirdes, given during five 
seasons, he has acquainted the real lovers of good 
music with a lai^e treasure of Claancal Cham- 
ber-music. 
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Translated fbr thb Joomal. 

Beethoven's Ingtnimental Music. 

raOM THB OBSICAJR OF %, T. A. HOPrHAirH. 

Ought we not, whenever Music is spoken of as 
an independent Art, to apply this only to Instru- 
mental Music, which, disdaining all aid, all ad- 
mixture of another Art (Poetry), gives the pur- 
est expression to the peculiar nature of this Art, 
which it alone can thoroughly interpret V Music 
is the most romantic of all the Arts ; one could 
almost say the only truly romantic one, for its 
only fault is the Infinite. The lyre of Orpheus 
opened the gates of Orous. Music opens to man 
an unknown realm, a world which has nothing in 
common with the outer world of sense which sur- 
rounds him, and in which he leaves behind him 
all definite feelings, to give himself up to an irre- 
pressible longing. 

Have you ever had any idea of this peculiar 
nature, you poor instrumental composers, who 
have worn yourselves out in attempts to repre- 
sent certain sensations, and even events ? — How 
then could it enter your heads to treat this Art, 
vfaich is so directly opposite to the Plastic, in a 
plastic manner? Your sunrises, your thunder- 
storms, your Battailles des trois empereurs were 
certainly laughable aberrations, and have deserv- 
edly been punished with total oblivion. 

In Song, where Poetry, by words, designates 
definite emotions, the magic power of Music acts 
like the wondrous Elixir of the philosophers, a 
few drops of which would make the simplest bev- 
erage most rich and delicious. AU the passions, 



love, hate, anger, despair, etc. — as depicted in 
Opera — are clothed by Music with the rosy halo 
of romance, and even that which we have our- 
selves experienced, when beheld under this as- 
pect, bears us alofl from life into the realm of the 
Infinite. 

Such is the magic power of music, and, as it 
grows more and more mighty, it must burst every 
bond of any other Art. 

It is certainly not only because the means of 
expression, (such as improvement in instruments, 
or greater virtuosity of performers) have been 
by degrees much facilitated, that composers of 
genius have been led to raise instrumental music 
to its present height ; this is only the result of a 
deeper, more earnest recognition of the peculiar 
essence of music at which they have arrived. 

Mozart and Haydn, the creators of the pre- 
sent style of instrumental music, first showed us 
this art in its full glory ; he who, on first behold- 
ing it there, fixed upon it his gaze of earnest 
love, and penetrated into the remotest depths of 
its being, was — Beethoven I The instrumental 
compositions of all the three masters resemble 
each other in the romantic spirit which they 
breathe, because of their like fervent grasping of 
the peculiar essence of the Art ; but in character 
their compositions are quite distinct. In those of 
Haydn, the expression of a cheerful, childlike 
spirit prevails throughout His Symphonies lead 
us over interminable green meadows, into a gay 
and merry throng of human beings. Young men 
and maidens whirl past us in the mazes of the 
dance, laughing children, peeping from behind 
trees and rose-bushes, mischievously pelt each 
other with flowers. A life of love, of happiness, 
of eternal youth, as before sin was known ; no 
pain, no sorrow, only a sweet, pensive longing for 
a beloved image, which, hovering at a distance in 
the gleam of the sunset clouds, comes no nearer, 
neither disappears ; and, as long as it is there, 
suflfers no night to fall, for it is itself the sunset 
glow, which illumines hill and vale. 

Mozart leads us to the depths of the spirit-world. 
Fear wraps us round, but it is without pain, more 
a sense of the Infinite* Love and sadness re- 
sound from sweet spirit-voices \ night rises with a 
bright glow, and with unspeakable longing we 
pursue the forms which, enticingly motioning us 
to join their ranks, float among the clouds in the 
eternal dance of the spheres. (Mozart's Sym- 
phony in £ flat, known by the name of the Song 
of the Swan). 

So, too, Beethoven's instrumental music opens 
to us the realm of the Infinite and Immeasureable. 
Fiery gleams dart through the deep night that 
pervades it, and we behold gigantic shadows, 
which heave up and down, enwrap us closer and 
closer, and destroy tM, but not the pain of the 
unceaibing longing, in which every delight which 
sprang up so quickly, with jubilant tones, is 
merged and absorbed. And it is only in this 
pain, which, consuming but not destroying love, 
hope, joy, would fain burst asunder our bosom 
with the full chord of all the passions, that we 
live on, and become rapt spirit-seers. 

Romantic taste is rare, rarer still romantic 
talent ; hence it is that there are so few who are 
able to strike the lyre whose tones unlock the 
wondrous realm of the Romantic 

Haydn offers us a romantic conception of the 
human in human life; he is more fathomable, 
more comprehensible to the multitude. 



Mozart appeals more to the superhuman, the 
marvellous, that dwells in the inner being of man. 

Beethoven's music sets in motion the levers of 
fear, of awe, of horror, of pain, and wakens just 
that infinite longing which is the essence of the 
Romantic. He is, consequently, a purely roman- 
tic composer; and may this not be the reason 
that he is less successful in vocal music, which 
does not admit of the character of indefinite 
longing, but only represents, by words, definite 
emotions, as experienced in the realm of the 

Infinite ? 

[Tb be continued.] 
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For Dwight'a Journal of Mualc. 

The Hew Museum in Berlin. 
I. 

The city of Berlin contains, as is well known, 
fewer great works both of ancient and mcdieeval Art 
than most of the other capitals of Europe. But to 
make amends for this, those which she possesses are 
arranged in the most skilful manner, so as to dis- 
play them to the best advantage, and at the same 
time afford unequalled opportunity for studying the 
styles of different schools and masters. This is es- 
pecially the case with the gallery of paintings. The 
.collection of ancient vases, coins, gems, &c., in the 
Antiquarium is very rich in itself, and equally well 
arranged. It is in ancient statuary that the old Ber- 
lin Museum is most meagre, and it was perhaps the 
consciousness of this deficiency that gave rise to the 
project of a new museum, — which should give in 
connection with the old museum, what this alone fails 
to do,^-a complete history of Art. 

When the stranger in Berlin has passed up the 
street which contains nearly all there is beautiful and 
characteristic in the city, '* Unter der Linden," from 
the Brandenburg Gate (that brick and plaster imita- 
tion of the Propylcea, with improved architecture and 
enlarged size), by the magnificent monument of 
Frederick the Great, the elegant University, the hand- 
some Opera House, the tasteful Arsenal,to the Schloss 
Briicke ( Palace bridge) with its eight marble statues, 
he has a view before him scarcely surpassed in Eu- 
rope. The massive palace surmounted by a not un- 
graceful dome, is happily placed at such an angle to 
the street as to he full in sight for some distance 
back. At the left is the Lust Garten (Pleasure 
Garden,) with its fountains, its grass plats, and its 
rows of acacias, and beyond, the Old Museum, front-- 
ing* South. It is a handsome building, planned by 
Schinkel, with a fine colonnade in front, adorned 
with statuary, — Kisses Amazon, the companion to 
which is not yet placed, a statue of Schinkel, &c. — 
and with allegorical frescoes under the colonnade, by 
Schinkel and Coraelius, which look very well at a 
distance, but which I have never yet known any one 
to take the trouble to study out. This building con- 
tains the three departments above mentioned. The 
Picture Gallery, the Gallery of Antiques, and tlie 
Antiquarium. The New Museum is a continuation 
of this to the North, connected with it by an arch, 
and is intended ultimately to extend as far as the 
river. At present it is a long building of elegant 
form and tastefully adorned, built by tlie architect 
Stiller. It is of three stories, and the main entrance 
is on the Eastern side, where one high hall (called 
the Treppenhaus) rises from the ground floor to a 
height above the rest of the building, in the manner 
of a clerestory. The present temporary entrance 
is under the arch which connects it with the Old 
Museum. On entering we see the signs of incom- 
pleteness. The unfinished passage-way is half-filled 
with new works of Art, — ^plaster casts bundled up in 
straw and matting, — ^waiting for their places to be 
ready for them. Paying five silbergroschen (12)^ 
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cents,) — a fee which goes to the workmen, we step 
into the 

Hall of Northern Antiquities, 

Which occupies the southeastern end of the lower 
floor. The cabinets in this hall contain an extensive 
collection of old Grerman, Scandinavian and Sclav- 
onic relics, — vases, battle-axes, rude neck ornaments, 
and the like. The walls are covered with paintings 
representing scenes in German mythology, mostly 
taken from the Ed da. Without especial study it 
would be impossible to describe these paintings, — 
which have besides less merit than those in other 
parts of the building. We pass on, therefore, and 
afier crossing the lower story of the Treppenhaus, 

enter the 

EoTPTiAN Museum,. 

The gi-eat pride of the edifice, to which we will 
devote considerable space. In quantity and variety 
of Egyptian remains this collection is inferior to that 
of London, and perhaps one or two others, but de- 
rives its value from its elegant arrangement, its ac- 
curate paintings of Egyptian life and scenery, and 
the vividness and completeness with which every 
form of Egyptian Art is represented. The original 
collection made by Passalacqoa and added to by Min- 
atoli, Drovetti and others, was formerly in the Mon- 
bijon Palace. It was lately increased through the 
treasures procured by the Prussian expedition of 
1843, under the direction of Prof. Lepsius, and by 
subsequent purchases, and removed to this building*. 
The first ol)ject seen on entering the small vestibule 
is a graceful sandstone pillar from the island of 
Phyle, of the palm-tree form. Turning to the right, 
we enter 

The Egyptian Court. 

This represents the principal Court in the temple 
.of Kamak. It is an oblong form, open above, and 
surrounded by a colonnade of six columns on each 
side and four at each end, sixteen in all. These col- 
umns imitate the lotos blossom in form, and are 
painted in nearly exact imitation of the origfnal at 
Thebes. On the shaft of each is painted one of t!?e 
divinities of Egypt, recognized by his peculiar sym- 
bols and by the name attached, who is receiving 
offerings. The entablature, rising above the columns 
within, contains an inscription in hieroglyph icf to 
the praise of the king, Frederick William IV., by 
whom the structure was erected. At the further end 
of the court are two colossal sitting statues. The 
one on the visitor^s right represents Sesurtesen I., the 
second king of the 12th t)ynasty, who reigned more 
than 2000 years before Christ. This statue is in 
great part a restoration, but in the part which is gen- 
uine, — ^the right leg and the throne, — we have one of 
the most interesting remains of a very flourishing 
period of Egyptian Art. The leg is remarkable for 
its vigorous workmanship and anatomical correct- 
ness. The companion to this statue is one of Ram- 
ses II., — 'the Sesostris of the Greeks, "the king 
who knew not Joseph,"Cl) who reigned in the 14th 
century before Christ. This statue is of equal size 
to its fellow, but in nearly perfect preservation. In 
the middle of this hall stands an altar of sandstone, 
and of temple form, which was brought from Mount 
Barkal, the Meroe of Herodotus. It stands between 
two crouching rams of red granite, symbols of 
Amon-Ra, the one on the left brought also from 
Mount Barkal, but originally placed in Thebes, the 
other an exact copy of this by Berlin artists. The 
walls about this hall, in a sort of corridor outside 
the columns, are painted with views of different 
places and temples in Egypt and Ethiopia, under 
which are on each side rows of grave-stones, (sfe/ss,) 
some square, some round, some pointed, some temple 
form, representing in different manners the deceased 
with his family bringing offerings to Osiris and Ann- 
bis, or himself receiving offerings from his relatives. 
This beautiful court forms the centre around which 



the others are grouped. At the left is 

The Historical Hall. 

The walls of this room are covered with paintings, 
copies of paintings actually found, and belonging to 
every period of Egyptian history. Here we see an 
interesting scene, a king of the 12th Dynasty receiv- 
ing a group of strangers, thirty-seven in number,— 
perhaps the forerunners of the Hyksos, — who are led 
to him by an officer of the court. Further on is 
Ramses II., riding proudly in a chariot, — his enemies 
fleeing before him or crushed beneath his wheels. 
Next comes a sea-battle, — the ships painted one above 
another after the manner of Egyptian perspective, — 
the brownish red Egyptians fighting with their higher 
colored enemies, and below a triumphant crew lead- 
ing along their prisoners. Under this is a row of 
captives, — their features, color and dress distinguish 
most successful I V their various nationalities. At the 
other end of the room the fat, unwieldy monarchs of 
the Ethiopian dynasties (25th) and near them pic- 
tures in the ornamented, half-Greek style of the Ptol- 
emaic period. At the south end of this hall is the 
sitting statue (half restored.) of the beautiful and 
ambitions Queen Regent Ramaka Hatasu, — the 
Catherine of Egypt, — who governed in the name of 
her brother Thothmcs III., until on arriving at ma- 
turity he seized the power from her hands. She sits 
under a graceful wooden canopy, built and adorned 
in Egyptian style. The sculptures of this room are 
of considerable interest, especially the fragment of a 
square column brought from the grave of Sethos 
I., father of Ramses II., in Bab-el-MoInk. His 
name containing the name of a hated divinity, — Set, 
CSatan?) or Typhon, — has been in every instance 
half-chisel led out in later time. A small room ad- 
joining this hall contains a valuable collection of de- 
motic papyri, and in an alcove at the window some 
lai^e sun -burnt bricks mixed with straw. Following 
to the left we enter the back part of the Egyptian 
Court, supported by columns of the shape of lotus- 
buds. In the background is a colossal sitting statue 
in limestone of Horns, the last king of the 18th 
Dynasty. On the walls are arranged a number of 
hieroglyphic and hieratic papyri, and above these, 
paintings illustrating the daily life of the Egyptians. 
Continuing to the right, we come to the 

Hall of Tombs, 

One of the most interesting in the collection. It 
contains several of the stone sepulchres found in the 
neighborhood of the pjrramids of Ghizeh, and be- 
longing to the period of the fourth and fifth dynasties, 
that is, about 3000 years before Christ. In the cen- 
tre of the room stands the doorway of a tomb of 
very antique style, consisting of two square pillars 
and a soffit of sandstone, inscribed with the names 
of kings, among them the builder of the greatest pyr- 
amid, Cheops or Chufu,— of which kings the deceased 
was a prophet The colors on the hieroglyphics, al- 
though in great part crumbled off, are very distinct 
This doorway is especially interesting as showing the 
simple early form of rock architecture, already con- 
siderably developed beyond the first rude entrances. 
This still simpler earlier form is found in a tomb in 
the comer of the roon), hardly noticed on account of 
its simplicity, but containing within valuable inscrip- 
tions. Opposite to this, at the side of the first, is a 
very old tomb, with a peculiar doorway with rounded 
soffit ; and opposite the first a sepulchre with simple 
entrance, but remarkable for the Jastefully orna- 
mented panelling on its side, — ^for the most part a 
copy. All these belong to the earliest period of 
Egyptian history of which we have contemporaneous 
monuments ; but the elegance of the ornaments, the 
fineness of the workmanship, and the full develop- 
ment of the hieroglyphic system all testify to the 
astonishing height of civilization Egypt had at that 
time already reached. A little crouching figure of 
granite in this room is the oldest piece of statuary 



known ; and a broken crumbling Kmestone obelisk 
about two feet high the oldest obelisk. At one of 
the windows are two shapeless pieces of granite, 
containing inscriptions, which aided Prof Lepsius in 
establishing by most ingenious and satisfactory ail- 
ments the historical character of the 12th Dynasty. 
They are records of the height to which the Nile rose 
in the years inscribed upon them, and one of them 
bears the name of Amenemhe III., who built the 
labyrinth and digged the Moeris Lake. One of the 
most valuable articles in this room is a large lime- 
stone sarcophagus in an unfinished state. The hie- 
roglyphics upon it are partly painted, partly drawn 
in outline, and partly written on the smooth stone in 
so cursive characters as to approach very nearly the - 
stylo of hieratic writing. The colors on this are as 
bright as if laid on yesterday. A few steps further 
we come to 

The Mttholooical Hall. 

This hall extends on the east side of the Egyptian 
court, corresponding to the Historical Hall on the 
west side. The floor is filled for the most part with 
sarcophagi of various material, shape and size, not 
far from thirty in all. In several the mammies are 
still lying, other mummies lie open wrapped in most 
careful and costly manner. The wall paintings in 
this room represent Egyptian mythology, and on tlie 
ceiling are a number of astronomical paintings, 
among others the 2Miac of Deoderah. Cabinets 
along the wall, as in the Historical Hall, contnn 
small objects connected with the worship and the 
life of the Egyptians. w. r. a. 

Ttom NXSW TOBK. 

Mat 9.— The presence of " J. s. d." has relieved 
me for a couple of weeks irom the duties of a cor- 
respondent But beibre resuming let me correct a 
somewhat vexatioos typographical error in my last 
communication, which made roe speak of the dancing 
expressed by William Tell, whereas I wrote the 
daring. As Tell (at least in the opera) does not 
dance^ the expression has seemed singular to some of 
your New York readers. 

Niblo's was crowded on Friday evening on occa- 
sion of a "grand rehearsal" of the La Granoe 
troupe for which tickets had been sent to everybody 
who was anybody^ and given out at HalFs music 
store to everybody who was nobody. The '* Barber" 
was ^ rehearsed," that is, performed in concert cos- 
tume. The cast was as follows : Rosina, Mme. Db 
La Grange ; Count Almaviva, Loriki ; Figaro, 
MoRELLi ; Dr. Bartolo, Royerb, and Basilio, Ma- 

RINI. 

Mme. De la Grange (or rather Mme. de Stanko- 
vitch, her present name) is a lady who is evidently 
perfectly at home upon the stage. Her whole ati/*- 
tritt (I can't think of an English word) is that of an 
actress. With this is combined a voice of very large 
compass> which though not very powerful, is pleas- 
ant and used to the best advantage. Indeed, she 
has a wonderful execution, and in the piece which 
was interpolated in the music lesson, she showed 
her art to very great advantage. She was enthusi- 
astically received. 

Signer Morelli has a very penetrating and power- 
ful (though not very full) baritone voice. His acting 
is somewhat exaggerated. The other artists are al- 
ready known to your readers. Lorini, by the way, 
hardly sang and did not act at all. 

This troupe was to give its first public perform- 
ance on Monday night. But in the morning it was 
announced that they had been engaged by the 
Academy and would appear there. This is an ex- 
cellent move. The Academy is managed for the pur^ 
pose of giving us good opera; the other troupe would 
have been managed by the mere speculators who 
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broaght them oat, only to make money for them* 
selves. Bat they wonld not have done it, at least 
not in New York. It is best for both parties and the 
public that the " Grand Junction*^ should take place. 
The Academy has now a very large troupe, both of 
solo and chorus singers. The " Prophei,^^ and Mcu- 
anidlo have been in preparation for a little while, 
but will now probably be postponed. // Trovatore 
was given again on Friday and Monday evenings to 
fall houses. And here I would just beg leave to 
quote the following commencement of the critique 
of the Ditpatch on that opera: 

Mr. Titinn Raphsel Correggio Rubens Sprizgins, the 
world-renowned Hnd unequalled younff artist orthe new 
and flourhhing city of Hudson, New Jersey, a Abort time 
since completed a grand historical painting of the ** Tnk- 
ins of Coney Inland." It was a work executed to the 
order of the substantial and welUto>do £x-Alderman 
Sirloin of Delancy street, the great patron of the flue arts 
and literature, 'i he Ex-Alderroan was not a little proud 
of the tttbluOy as he called it, and one da^ asked the opin- 
ion of our friend R — , the artist and critic, upon the sub- 
ject; '* Excellent,'* exclaimed R., " {hnt/raiHe is beauti- 
fully gilt, could not have cose less than 90 or 100 dollars." 

Here we might stop, and call our critique on " 7V*ooatore*' 
complete. The management has paid a fabulous amount 
for the frame. A series of niffht scene$ are put into 
beautifully gilted surroundings. These frames consist of 
some three or four scenes in Allegri's very best style, of 
a quantitv of excellent suits of armor, coats of mail, 
helmets, &o., &c., utterly irreproachable, lots of pic- 
turesque gipsey costumes (varied, for a wonder, ana in 
that respect different from the habitual costuming of 
Italian Opera choruses), real anvils and hammers, and 
other strikingly correct properties. And, — wUa tout. 

It is as *' good as wheat" On Saturday, a day 
performance of " William Tell " was given to a tol- 
erable house. I heard the two first acts and they 
pleased me better than ever before. It seems to be 
settled that Maretzbk, with a part of the Academy 
troupe, is to proceed to Boston before long. 

Last night the " Barber " was given by the new 
company. The house was full but not crowded. 
Considering, however, that announcement of the 
performance had only been made in the morning, 
and that a storm raged all day, the attendance was 
very satisfactory. I found nothing to change my 
opinion of the performers. Mme. Do la Grange 
executed some " Hungarian melodies " with varia- 
tions by Rossini and a Orand vabe di hraoura in a 
wonderful manner. Her voice was so true and clear 
as to seem more like the notes of an instrument 
than human music. She met with decided success. 
— Sig. Abditi was the conductor. For tomorrow 
night the last performance of // Trovatore is an- 
nounced, and on Thursday Lucia will be given, on 
which occasion the new tenor, Signor Miratb, will 
make his first appearance. We are also to have 
Robert before long. 

And now, before I close, I must say a few words 
as regards the Academy management The gentle- 
men of the Committee, and especially Mr. Fhalbn, 
are sacrificing not a little of their time (and probably 
money) to give to our citizens opera of the first class, 
and to make it permanent in New York. Our- cit- 
izens owe them a debt which cannot easily be repaid. 
I only hope and trust that they may be successful in 
the highest degree. 

I heard it computed last night that there were now 
in this city, of professional opera singers, set>enfcen 
prime donne, eight tenors, and itme bassos. And I 
think there are more. b. 



ITrom MHjWAUKBE, Wis. 
April 28.— Your last week's Journal broaght ns 
the programme of the closing concert of your Musi- 
cal Fund Society. What a pity that your musical 
people show such a lack of that enei^y, which is 
necessary to uphold a home institution of that kindl 
and a greater pity yet, that the necessary consequence 
appears to be a downward step in the good taste 
which has formerly spoken for itself on the pro- 
grammes of that society. Whoever prepared the hiU 
of fare of that last concert, has succeeded admirably 
in serving up a strange medley of composers' names 



to a musical audience which, if I remember correctly, 
has heretofore been accustomed mainly to classical 
programmes, at least from the Musical Fund and 
Germania Societies. 

If you had been here last evening, I think jou 
would have been much pleased with the well-filled 
54th concert of the Milwaukee Musical Society, of 
which this is the programme : 

PAST I. 

1. Symphony In C mijor, Ibr orchestra Beethoven. 

2. Chorus Ibr male Toloea. Becker. 

PAST n. 

1. Overttire to the operaof the Veftalf^ Ibr orehestre,.8poiitlni. 

2. Chnrux for male Totees, idth accompaniment of wind 

iaKtramentu J. Otto. 

8. CantAte for soprano and orchestra Honrt 

4. Chorux and Teraetto, from the ^^ Creation,^* with 

crcheetra. Haydn. 

I think you could not wish for a better programme 
than this. Every number was well done. The sym- 
phony, which had been in careful rehearsal for al- 
most a month, was as correctly and efiectivcly ren- 
dered by our well-drilled orqhestra as I have heard 
it in this country, except in the concerts of the Ger- 
mania Society. The charming Andante cantabile 
was particularly well conceived, and a graceful and 
delicate execution made it very successful. Spok- 
TiNf 8 overture to the Vestale is a fine and beau- 
tifully worked composition, and was well played, but 
requires an orchestra of at least fifty or more to tell 
what it is intended for. The cantata for soprano 
and orchestra by Mozabt, in C major, is a splendid 
affair and was excellently done by Madame Kra- 
mer, a German lady, who is possessed of a beautiful, 
voluminous and metallic mezzo-soprano. When I 
heard this composition last it was within the walls of 
a vast cathedral in Germany, and I need not remark 
that the effect there of such a composition was prob- 
ably greater than it could be in any concert room. 
The well-studied productions of our powerful male 
chorus seldom fail to give satisfaction, and they were 
very happy in their success this evening. I need not 
add, that that chorus and Terzetto from the *' Crea- 
tion" furnished an excellent finale to the concert. 
The necessary acquaintance of the orchestra, as well 
as the chorus, with Hatdn^s oratorios, secured a sac- 
cessful interpretation of this magnificent and gigantic 
composition to the audience. The lovely Terzetto, 
which was accompanied in perfect tune and with that 
expressive piano which adds so much to the beauty 
of the wood-harmony passages, contrasts magically 
with the powerfully rolling fugucd chorus, which 
precedes and follows it. 

This concert has been another remunerating tri- 
umph for our excellent conductor, Hans Balatka, 
who never rests where it concerns the advancement 
of the true cause of the divine Art 

Yours, ViOLiwo. 
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n Trovatore " in Hew York. 



We hate to record our impressions of the new 
opera, and would fiiin ascribe them to the imper- 
fect (subjective) conditions of a first hearing. But 
in all candor we have little hope that any number 
of repetitions of II Trovatore conld increase our 
liking of Verdi's style of music. Once, when 
we first heard Emani after the monotony and 
languor of a long continuance of Bellini's sen- 
timental sweetness, we found a certain vigor 
therein quite refreshing. But now we have the 
mannerism of Emani over again, without its 
freshness ; Emani arias, Emani unisons, Emani 
chromatic climaxes, — all the Ernani characteris- 
tics, only much diluted and run into a mere habit 

But we were surely in the minority. The peo- 



ple liked it It was really a marvel to us, and 
discouraging in view of any pn^ess of sound 
public taste, to witness the almost insane outbursts 
of applause which uniformly followed every aria, 
scene and effect last evening, (May 2), fh>m that 
large and fashionable audience at the Academy. 
We could not account for it, except that every- 
body had been prepared to tliink that they mwtt 
like what has been having such & run in Italy, 
and that the intensities and horrors of the plot, 
the red hot character of so much of the music, 
the frequency of dance rhythms too in the most 
serious portions, and the elaborately contrived 
scenic effects fastened upon the -idle imagination, 
after the manner of the intense yellow-covered 
novels, " Mysteries of Udolfo," and the like. 

The plot is about as far-fetched and fuU of vi- 
cious appetite for horrors as the plot of Rigoletto. 
Nothyig but ginger and red pepper seems to suit 
the modern Italian appetite. We give it in the 
naive diction of the ^* Argument ** prefixed to the 
libretto. 

Argument. — The Oouni di Luna Is deepiv enamored of 
Jjeonora — a lady of the court. His jealous fears are 
aroused by hearing the sounds of a serenade under the 
window of Leonora. He watches nightly, and at length 
the sound is heard again, and Leonora descends from ner 
chamber to the gnrden. In the dsrkness of the night she 
stumbles against the Cbtotf, and supposing him to be her 
lover, ffreets him tenderly. Mannco, her lover, comes 
forwara, and accuses him of Infidelity, but she, now re- 
cognizing both, explains the mistake. The Qnmt is fUri- 
ous, and demands the name of the intruder, and learns it 
is Manrico, one of their chief rebels, who is his rival. 
Instead of denouncing him, he defies him to single com- 
bat They go out, and Leonora sinks to the earth in 
despair. 

Many years ago the young brother of the CbtoU was 
supposed to be poisoned bv a glp^ey woman, who was dis- 
covered beside his bed. She fied, was pursued, caught, 
and burnt at the atake. Her daughter followed her, but 
strove in vain to get near her— her mother saw her, and 
implored her to revenge her. Tfie daughter, maddened 
by the scene of her mother's murder, stole the child of 
the Count, and though pursued, could not be found, but 
in the burning embers of the fire which consumed the 
girney, were discovered the half-burnt bones of a child I 

The second act opens in the camp of the Gipsies. 
Manrico is still weak from the effects of his wounds, 
gained in his duel with the Qnmt, Jjtucena, his rap- 
posed mother, relates to him the foreeoing story, of which 
she was one of the chief actors, relating further, that 
when she followed her mother she had her own child in 
her arms. Returning from the horrible scene, she met 
the child of the Cbuni—seising him in her arms, she 
concealed herself until all had left the place—then clutch- 
ing both children — mad, frantic, she rushed to the still 
burning pile and cast the child into its fiery embrace ! 
Awhile sne remained stunned by horror and excitement, 
but becoming calm, she turned to her own child and 
found— the son of the Coma I She had sacrificed her 
own child to revenge her mother, i/oiirtoo has scarce 
recovered from his horror— when he receives information 
that his companions have taken the castle of Gastellor, 
and that in the absence of the chief, he is expected to 
take charge of its defence, and that he is believed by 
Leonora to be dead, who in deep sorrow is about to take 
the veil. In spite of his painful wounds, he hurries to 
prevent it The County hearing also of her intention, 
seeks the retired spot, intending to bear her away by 
force, if necessary. He meeu with her, but is frustrated 
in his attempt by the appearance of Afonrioo, who, sup- 
ported by his friends, bears her triumphantly away to 
Castellof. 

The third act opens on the camp before Gastellor. Qnmt 
A Luna^ the chief in command, is preparing to attack 
the place, urged on by the hope of gaining £e(»oro— ha- 
tred to Mamrico, and the thiret for glory. Atueena is 
dragged in by the soldiers, who think her a spy of the 
enemy. She is questioned by the OnaK, and her an- 
swers awaken the suspicion of Ferrando, a follower of 
the Comt, who recognizes her as the daughter of the 
burned Gipsev— the stealer of the child I She is threat- 
ened with death, and calls upon her son. Manrico^ for 
help. Thus the Count learns that the mother of his ene- 
mv is in his power, and determines to wring his soul 
with anguish. He orders the sUke to be erected in sight 
of the castle, and the Gipsey woman led forth to death. 
Manrico, who is enjoying the society of his beloved, 
even amid the stem duties of preparing for the coming 
assault, obMrves the whole, and, animated by a filial 
love, rushes forth with his followers to rescue his mother 
from her terrible fkte. , 

The fourth act opens in the palace of Anaferta. Man- 
rico and his mother, confined in the same cell, are con- 
demned to death. Leonora seeks the palace, determined 
to save Manrico, She has an interview with the Qmnt, 
and offers her hand in exchange for Mimri€o*» freedom. 
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The Cb^ joyfully acceptB, and Leonora is pennltted to 
bear him the joyful tidinj^. JUunrico refa.«eA to accept 
his freedom, and while imploringly urging him to fly, 
Ltonora i» Mized with fHintness, and informs him, that, 
determined to free him, she had promised her hand to the 
Cbun/— that she had taken poison and wa« dying without 
having liberated him. As Ltonora die$>, the Cbunt enters. 
Finding that he has been deceived, and Afnnrico still in 
his power, he bids them to bear him away and hang him, 
and they drag Manrico out. Atucenn^ awakened by the 
noi.«e, asks for her son. The Count taunts her, and hnal- 
Iv bidA her go to the window and see her son hanging! 
$he rnshes to the window, and looking, she exclaims — 
"Wretch! thou hast slain thy— brother! Oh, mother, 
thou art indeed avenged '. " 

There is a plot for you ! To see and hear all 
that scenically and musically illustrated, must it 
not be almost as good as " going to a hanging," if 
one have a taste for that ! And it seems to be a 
taste akin to that, to which the reigning Verdi 
school of opera feels itself chiefly called upon to 
minister. The narrative is none of the clearest ; 
through the whirling, smoky atmosphere of so 
many burnings alive, you discern things with that 
vagueness that is necessary to enhance the mys- 
tery and horror of the story to the pitch required. 
Stripped of the music it is certainly not pleasant 
reading, and we have only introduced it as a cu- 
rious record of the length to which the New 
School carries it in this direction. The office of 
music might be two-fold in connection with such 
a plot : first to soften and harmonize it, on the 
suppoffltion that it is a painful truth necessary to 
be told ; or secondly to intensify and vivify it, on 
ihe supposition that it is an imaginary feast of 
horrors got up with malice prepense to stimulate 
a jaded appetite. Tlie latter supposition happens 
here to be the true one ; the librettist was pur- 
posely sent a great way off into dark times to get 
a theme sufficiently barbarous and bloody ; and 
Mr. Verdi is the man who uses music to make all 
things as intense as possible, to keep our nerves 
on the strain and force us continually, as it were, 
to look right into the blazing sun of his unisono, 
deprived of the rich tempered light of harmony. 
Of course here is opportunity for some strong 
musical and dramatic effects, and Verdi has im- 
proved it cleverly afler his manner. Terror and 
mystery and cruelty, revenge and jealousy, these 
are the passional key-notea of the greater portion 
of the music. These, as in a sort of Witches'* 
Sabbath, waltz and polk and spin before you 
with an agonized intensity ; and if there be a few 
religious and a few love strains here and there, 
it is but to complete the medley and make it the 
more piquant, as we see one or two fresh maiden 
forms amid the skeletons and hags in pictures of 
the aforesaid Sabbath. The title // Trovatore^ or 
" The Troubadour,** as posted in big letters at the 
comers of the streets, suggests something more 
romantically sweet ; but reidly there is very little 
of the Troubadour about it ; — nothing in fact but 
one little serenade, as we shall see. 

There is no overture, but with three ominous 
rolls of the drums the curtain rises upon the en- 
trance-hall of the Count di Luna*s palace (in 
Spain), l^e near midnight. His body guard 
are watching, rather somnolently, while the love- 
dck Count is out oix the balcony watchino" the 
window of the lady Leonora, jealous of the Trou- 
badour who serenades her nightly. To keep 
them awake, and to acquaint us with the antece- 
dents of the plot, Ferrando, their captain, sings 
them the story of the child poisoning and the 
gipsy burning, as above, which the soldiers in 
ejaculatory chorus receive with all becoming 
starts and signs of horror, getting terribly wrought 
up and frightened as the clock strikes twelve. It 



reminds one of the " Phantom chorus ** in the 
Sonnambula, but it is lurid and unnatural compar- 
ed with that Sig. Bocco is the Ferrando and 
sing:) and acts the tragedy in true buffo style ; shut 
your eyes and you can fancy the little man stuffed 
out again as "Don Pasquale.** It certainly re- 
lieved the horrors and saved us from imagining 
them too real ! Next we have a clouded moon- 
light scene in the gardens of the palace. Leo- 
nora (Stepfanone) comes out with her maid 
and sings the confession of her love for the mys- 
terious kuif^ht (Manrico, the troubadour), in a 
rather pleasing and ^mani-like Andante, follow- 
ed by an Allegro in which her love intoxication 
riots (or tortures itself) in a very grotes(|ue sort 
of bravura. Very Verdi-ish. They go in and 
now comes the Count (baritone, Sig. Ahodio), 
who pours out his love to the night air, and is 
about to make bold to go in to Leonora, when he 
is stung to madness by the pretty serenade of the 
Troubadour : Deserio sxdla terra^ a song which 
revealed a true and pleasing quality of tenor on 
the part of Sig. Brionoli, who has something of 
the robustness of Benedbtti and something of 
the elasticity of Mario, though not to be named 
with the latter as an artist The rest is told in 
the " Argument** The challenge scene affords 
an effective finale for the act, in a Trio, wherein 
the soprano and tenor sing a great deal in unison, 
and listening to the music simply you can fancy 
you are hearing one of those highly wrought 
finales to an orchestra quadrille. Steffanone 
labors under a continued hoarseness, and the im- 
passioned richness of her singing was somewhat 
impaired by getting out of tune. Amodio, too, 
was seldom absolutely true in pitch, though he 
possesses a clear and telling baritone, and fiur 
execution, and sang and acted with a sort of im- 
petus which of itself sufficed to bring the house 
down after every climax. 

The Second Act, or Part, called La Gitana, is 
the most interesting, musically and scenically. 
First we have the Gipsies in their wild retreat 
among the mountains of Biscay, the scene sloping 
off to the back of the stage, to the blue ocean in 
the distance. The motley groups are polishing 
their weapons, forging, cooking, and so forth, and 
the Act opens with the fiimous " Anvil Chorus ** 
(strange trade for gipsies), an effect 00 taking 
with the many that it had to be repeated. The 
clinking accompaniment was pretty enough, but 
it is no new trick, Auber having already em- 
ployed it in his " Crown Diamonds ** and another 
of his s(iarkling operettas. Seated by tlie fire in 
the centre are Manrico, and the gipsy Azucena, ' 
his supposed mother (a picturesque mezzo-soprano 
rdle) whose brain seems always whirling with the 
whirling image of the fiames that consumed her 
mother at the stake ; witness the first melody she 
sings : Stride la vampa, which has a wild, three- 
eight waltz rhythm, and whose motive recurs sev- 
eral times in voice or orchestra in the after 
scenes. This is perhaps the most novel and 
striking melody in the opera. The other gipsies 
go off down the mountain, descending to the 
back of the stage (a fine scenic efiect which we 
do not remember before to have seen), leaving 
mother and son alone. They go off "to the 
accompaniment of the China-traUo-tratto ** (.'), as 
the translator of the libretto ingeniously renders 
the words : giu per la china tratto tratto (literally : 
down the declivity gradually.) Naturally enough 
the translator, at a loss in his Italian, and filled 



with the general character of the music, resolved 
every doubt into some dance form or other, 
known or imaginary ; We wish him joy of the 
" China tratto-tratto ;** this down-hill dance is 
apropos to the Ust opera of Verdi, and when it 
gets a little better known in fashionable circles 
will eclipse Polka and Schottische ! With many 
a wild and crazy start tlie gipsy mutters revenge 
in tlie ear of Manrico, and proceeds in strongly 
colored dialogue to tell to him the fearful tale, 
already told in the first Act — Tlie next scene, in 
which Leonora is about to take the veil, and in 
which we have first a tender love solo by the 
Count, interrupted by snatches of chorus from 
his soldiers who are watching to bear Leonora 
off, then some religious strains within, the ap- 
pearance of Leonora with the nuns, the attempt 
to seize her, the sudden entrance of Manrico, 
whom she, whom all had supposed dead, — these 
all blending in an exciting musical climax — b 
perhaps the most imposing in the opera. But it 
ends in mere hurried recitative. 

Part III. has two scenes. First, the camp o^ 
the Count, about to beseige Castcllor, which gave 
room for fine scenic display, tents, battering 
rams, calepults and all the muniments of war in 
the middle ages, in which we have martial cho- 
ruses, and the wild shrieks of Azucena, dragged 
in as a spy and condemned to the stake. Signo^ 
rina Vestvali, we foi^t to say, makes quite a 
young and splendid looking gipscy mother. We 
regretted that the clumsy gipsey toggery covered 
up the large and noble form, which we had heard 
so much about Yet she looked the part very 
picturesquely. Her acting was intense enough, 
but too much limited to one stereotyped set of 
starts and spasms, and her singing, with a voice 
fresh and pleasing, and of moderate power, was 
fair, except that she occasionally, like nearly all 
the rest, sang out of tune. — ^Tbe second is a love 
scene between the Troubadour and Leonora in 
the castle. Their duet (not without beauty) vras 
strikingly suggestive of the duet in Emani^ es- 
pecially in the peculiar style of the accompani- 
ment These sweets are rudely interrupted by 
the sight of what is passing outside of the win- 
dow, and the rush to rescue, in which Manrico is 
supposed to be overpowered and captured. 

Act IV. reminds one of the last scene in La 
Favorita. A death bell b tolling; Leonora, 
wrapped in a mantle, sings at the foot of the 
round tower in which her lover is imprisoned i 
strains of the Miserere are heard from within, 
amid which rise the clear tenor tones of the pri- 
soner*s soliloquy. A duet follows between Leo- 
nora and the Count: ^*one of those hurried, 
breathless compositions in which Verdi delights, 
that seem as if written to the gallop of a furious 
charger.** Of the effective agonies of the last 
scene within the prison, one who knows Verdi's 
ways may judge well enough from the ** Argu- 
ment'* above. 

And so, from horrible prelude to horrible catas- 
trophe, the tragedy has gone on unfolding through 
four acts, to end as it begun, with poison, and the 
gallows and the stake. All for the glory of brass 
instruments and lungs, and because natural exhi- 
bitions of human life and passion could not be 
deemed effective enough for this modern and ad- 
vanced age of Art 1 

Had we been hearing Verdi for the first time, 
or had the peculiar powers and excellencies of 
his music not been so familiar, we should have 
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taken jMiins here to point them out They are 
well known ; and it is not denied that they exist, 
sometimes in a higher degree even than before, in 
II Trovatore. But we find nothing that is new in 
kind, nothing that shows progress ; above all, no 
signs of a more true and wholesome tendency, 
but only a hardened habit in the old false way ; — 
the way of substituting strong, glaring, and intense 
effects^ at whatsoever cost of theme and treat- 
ment, for the real inf>pirations of sincere human 
life and feeling. Whatever power, whatever 
beauty, whatever brilliancy it may possess, this 
never strikes you as sincere music. These are 
not the natural tones and melodies of human 
loves and griefs, and joys and longings, clothed 
in nature's sympathetic harmony. These are 
bold, artificial onslaughts upon your supposed 
iaded and hlasis sympathies and sensibilities, as 
if to treat you with the rare novelty of an emo- 
tion ! or rather, a sensation. Expressive music 
must give way to pungent music. Nothing but 
spice and red pepper can excite the palate. 
When in Art it comes to this, are we not very 
near the expiring stages ? If this be the logical 
and necessary result of the unfolding genius of 
Italian Opera, then what more can there be to 
hope from the Italian Opera except the end? 
Such 6ery, lurid, overstrained intensity in music 
indicates a half burned out state. Have you 
watched with swelling heart the growing, chang- 
ing miracle of one of our superb autumn sunsets ? 
There comes a moment when the rich and won- 
drous beauty of the clouds all melts into one uni- 
form, hotly glowing, brilliant, brassy color, as if 
their glory had burned down to coal ; it is splen- 
did, it is wonderful, but it is the last phase of 
light and brilliancy before all fades into cold ashy 
grey, and sense of night and nothingness, until 
the resurrection of another day. That oflen sadly 
experienced spectacle would somehow keep com- 
ing back to us as the type and analogue in nature 
of this hyper-intense Verdi phase of lyric Art 
We welcomed it for a brief while once, when we 
had been having nothing but the tender senti- 
ment and sweets of poor Bellini and of Doni- 
zetti. Gladly now do we go back to them, 
ftfaey at least give you something natural, and 
dare sometimes to deal with near and common 
subjects) ; — thrice gladly to Rossini, though he 
be not by any means the deepest of tone-poets. 
But in the lightest musical comedy, wedded, it 
may be, with the broadest farce, there is more 
true musical inspiration and refreshment, more 
that is humanizing and refining, more that may 
lift one into the ideal and pure atmosphere of 
Art, than in these hi»hly spiced servings-up of 
far-fetched tragical and monstrous subjects, these 
Ivric tragedies which now delight all the towns of 
Italy ; each in turn having its long run, like an 
epidemic, so that for a year or two past nothing 
could be heard in any theatre but 11 Trovatore^ 
and each young debutante might pine in vain for 
a scritturay unless she would take the rdle of gip- 
sy queen, or Leonora, — standing name for ope- 
ratic heroines who seek out their lovers in cloisters 
or in prisons. 

Of the artistic scene painting by Allbgri and 
the whole raise en scene of // Trovatore at the 
Academy, we cannot speak enough in praise. 
But this has been happily referred to in the arti- 
cle from the Evening Post copied in our columns 
last week, an article with which we wish we could 
agree in all respects. The relative importance 
of the music and this fine stage effect is but too 
truly estimated in the witty and somewhat wicked 
extract given by our New York correspondent in 
another column. 
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Madame De Lagrange. 

We had the pleasure last week in New York of lis- 
tening to this famous vocalist, both in private and in 
public rehearsal at Niblo^s. Our columns have al- 
ready, nearly three years since, presented an account 
of her career, with extracts from the opinions of 

European critics at a time when she was exciting pe- 
culiar attention. All gave her credit for extraoMi- 
nary compass of voice, and fo^ a perfection of frra- 
vura execution only equalled by the best instrumental 
virtuosi *, all spoke of her beauty and distinguished 



elegance of manner; but some declared her voice 
thin and worn, and her i$iiigin^ simply the neplus ultra 
of A soulless rocchanism ; while others 8|>oKe of her 
rich tones and recognized In her the higher gift of 
expression and of a dramatic talent which had made 
her uniformly snct^essful in such varioas rdles as 
Desdemona, Alice, Isabella, Lucia, Rosina, Fides, 
&Cm &c. 

From all this, making allowance for the tendency 
to over-praise, we had gathered somehow the impres- 
sion that Madame the BaroneMS Anna De La- 
ORANGB must be a wonderful sort of walking musi- 
cal box. We confess to a very agreeable disappoint- 
ment on Thursday morning of last week, when we 
found ourselves about the only outsider in the audi- 
torium of Niblo's theatre, and as it were an invisible 
witness of the first free-and-easy rehearsal of the 
" Barber :" — and never were Rossini^s gushing melo- 
dies more exquisitely refreshing than they were that 
morning after sleeping upon // Trovatore. We saw 
the lady at her ease, in mgrning costume, a fresh, 
frank, sociable, good-natured looking person, of 
about thirty, tall and elegant in fifrnre, with fine 
head and features, and altogether lady-like in bear- 
ing. Then she went but lightly through the music 
of Rosina, but perfectly electrified the orchestra and 
bystanders, not to stay the witness in the corner, by 
her wonderful vocalization of the instrumental piece 
she introduces in the Mudic Lesson. 

On Friday evening we had the whole more per- 
fectly. It was one of those curious scenes which one 
learned not to wonder at in the Sontag times ; every- 
body had been invited to come freely; the press, the 
musical profession, the amateurs and their friends, — 
whether the clergy too we did not hear ; — in short 
the public appetite was to be piqued and an im'pres- 
sion made; for the Lagrange, however known in 
Europe, had been little talked of here. The rehearsal 
was a full opera performance, singers, chorus, orches- 
tra, scenery, — everything except dresses. 

Of Mme. Lagrange then we may say that we 
were in the first place charmed by the freshness, 
richness, bird-like purity and clearness of her voice, 
almost throughout its extraordinary compass, from 
the low contralto A to the F or G flat in ait. It is 
to be sure nowhere very powerful, not a great voice, 
like Mme. Goldschm'idt's, but rather of the class 
called tnezza carattere; yet fully suited to the music 
of Rosina Her low tones are rich and reedy, and 
her verv highest, as used in the instrumental piece 
aforesaid, (a Hungarian melodv with variations), 
are real bond fide and expressive tones. We do not 
remember that she sustained a very high note long, 
but ran lightly through them in flute-passages of mar- 
vellous exactness and rapidity. Her staccato varia- 
tions in light, rapid arpeggi; her -leaps out of one 
octavo into another tnrough all the wide intervals 
with unerring certainty, her trills, fioriturey and all 
sorts of tours de farce^ were something more than we 
have been wont to credit to the voice. They were 
like the feats of violinists and pianists. We have 
had wonderful florid vocal execution before, in Cinti 
Damoreau, in Labordb, in Miss Louisa Pynb, 
in Sontao; but this surpassed them all, and had an 
interesting individuality about it. We were most 
reminded of Jehnt Lind when she indulged in the 
same sort of thing ; it even surpassed that perhaps ; 
but Jenny Lind was so much more besides all that I 

How much more Mme. Lagrange may be, how 
great in point of dramatic power, expression, soul, 
we cannot tell until we hear her in some other part, 
some other music. But we are sure she makes one 
of the most charming of Rosinas. 

Sig. MoRBLLi, the new baritone, was Figaro. His 
musical and penetrating voice, and truly artistic exe- 
cution grew upon us continually. He has not the 
power of Badiali. The orchestra, under Sig. Ab- 
DiTi, numbered some fifty performers, among whom 
it was pleasant to see our old friend Bbrom ahn at 
the violoncello, and rendered the delicious music 
very finely. 

Opera.— The two Opun compaalM in N«w York have 
eoalcMcd under the aospleet of the Academy. That gives them 
foroet to spare, and ftmngements are already making to give 
OB the lUEmzx and STxrrAHONi party here in Boston next 
week. We trust they wUl bogin with " William TtoU." 



IC^The Musical Oautr, as its publisliers, the Mc 

Mason Brothers announce, is heneeflirtti to be merged in tlieir 

older, well-established, semi-monthly paper, the Miaieai lU- 
m'eio, uniting the popular features which have made the latter 
so suecewAil, with the artiatio cliaraoter of the former. We 
are sorry to miss the OaxtUe: for six months it has done 
good serriee in the cause of true Art. The articles of Its prin- 
cipal editor, Mr. Thbodori Haobn, from Germany, have been 
Tery valuable and timely. We are glad to learn that he will 
continue to write for the RtvieWy which will also retain the 
able correspondents of the Chuutu. 

(C^Notiees of the Pmi concert and many other things, an 
unaToidably crowded out. Also some advertisements. 
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PYNE ANr> HARRISON 

BHSLISQ OPBRA 60BPAHY 

anPBcrnnxT amkodvci 

A aR.\ND CONCERT, 

l?hi8 ^Saturday; Afternoon, May 12th, 

Commencing at 8 oVlock, precisely, 
When fui entire new Proflrramme will be givdn. 



MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE'S 

LAST GRAND EVENING CONCERT, 

Will take place on TnURSDAT EVENINO, May 17, at the 

JBrssrs. CTfifrftrrfng's iSaloon, iBaSontc ffrmpic. 

On which occasion she will be assisted by 

Mn. B. A. WENTWORTII. Vocalist, and the MENDEI^SSOHN 

QUINTETTE CLUB. 



The Orand Trio In O minor, Mendelssohn— The Fugue in A 
minor, Bach — The Concertsttirk, Weber — A Quartette in D 
minor, Haydn— Andante farorl, BeethoTen— Ecce PanIs, Cber- 
ublnl-^Cansonette, Haydn— will be presented. 

To commence at 7K o'clock. 

QT'Tickcts to be had at all the principal music stores, and 
at the door on the eTening of the concert. 

JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 

^{anUt, (J^rjsanfiVt anb jBdntor of fiivusit 

AT THE MUSIC HALL, (Rer. Thbosokb Paekxr*s Booibtt,) 
GIVES INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO. 

Beiidenoe, 18 A^ery Street. 

BD* AIjIjBN desires a situation as Organist in mm 
• church in Boston. Addrera Box 186, Worcester, Masa^ 
RiPBEXiion— Sumner Hill, E. Hamilton, J. H. Wlllooz, Esqa 

FREE SCHOOL IN MUSIG FOB BOTS. 

THE underKlsrned, Organist at the Church of the Advent, 
proposes, with the sanction and under the direction of the 
Committee appointed fbr that purpose, to undertake andcsrry 
out a fbll BTstom of Ecclefinstical MuMc. He is authorised to 
establish and maintain a double choir of Bojfs (as trebles), 
with adult tenors and basses. In furtherance of this object, 
a FREE SCHOOL in Musio is to be instituted and carrlfd on 
under his direction. Any boy pos^esMng a good treble roice, 
with a natural aptitude In music, may apply for admission, 

5>roTided he Is not aboTe 18 years of age. The appointments 
br lessons and rehearsals will be so arranged as not to interfere 
with the regular city school hours. Each bov, during the^st 
year of membership, shall recelTe, In addition to a thorough 
course of musical training, a gratuity of ten dollars. Durins 
the $eeondy and each sncceedlog year of membership, he shall 
recelTe a stipend of thirty dollars. Parents, having sons de- 
sirous of admission, may obtain full particulars, on making 
personal application to the undersigned, on any day between 
the hours of 12 and 2 P. M. 

HBNRT 8. CUTLER, 
Basement Room of the Church of the Advent, Oreen St. 

MEYER & TRETBAR, 

SmpirtwH anil :^ttlilu[{rra of JSuHir, 

BurrjsLLO, N. y. 

QT'AOBNTS for the Publishing House of 0. M. METER, Je. 

Brunswick. 

OTTO DBESEL 

CHtcs Instruction on the piano, and may be addrened at the 
RiTimi Housi. Terms : — 960 p^ quarter of 24 lessons, 

■ofl2iess< 



two a week ; S80 per quarter* 



lessons, one a week. 



Nelly Clyde, 

ANEW ETHIOPIAN MELODY, Solo and Chorus, for the 
Piano-Forte. By Ed. F. Hotchimboh. 26 cts. net. 

Published by UTEB & TBETBAB, BnrrALo, N. T. 

L. O. EMEB80N. 

VLtnt\n of tt< yCano-JFfirtt, ^i%9xt, ^ %iix%in%, 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIO AT 
BULFINCH STREET CHURCH. 

ATmw Room under tkt Ckureh RttidenUy 12 Indiana JR. 

BOSTON* 

AppUoations may aLio be made at Oliver Dit8on*8. 116 Wash- 
ington St., to whom he is permitted to reler. 

F. F. MULLER, 

DIRBOTOR OF MUSIO AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Chuxeh ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel ft Haydn 

Society, Musical Education Society, fro. fce. 

Reeldenee, No. 8 'Winter PlsMe, Boston, 

JUST PUBLISHED, 
l^miiliT ClfYDB, Ethiopian Melody, by En. F. 

il HuTOHXKBOM, 26cts.net. 

JACK AND PEGOr POLKA, by Hmoo, 26 cts. net. 

BBRTHA-REDOWA, by Hnioa, 26 eta. net. 

HBTER * TRBTBAR, BottaMjN.T. 
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DWIGHT^S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



NEW AESTHETIO JOURNAIi. 

THE CRAYON, 

A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itMlf to th« attention 
of all who are intereated In the elerarlng and refininjc <nfla- 
encca of Beaoty. Among the eontiibatora to THK CRAYON 
alreadj are Dbtant, Lowell, Sraan, Rbmbbaii i>t Pcalb, A B. 
Ddbabd, Prealdent of the V > tional Academy of Dceign, Davul 
HUHTiMOTOif, Hbhbt K- Bbowv, and amonxst those angafppd 
are LoNorULOW, Batabd Tatlob, Gbo Wm Cvbtu, ReT. H. 
W. BiBOHBB, Rer. Sahobl Obooob, ReT. II. W. Bbllows, Hod. 
Chablsb Sumkbb, and others of our most eminent writers. A 
series of napen by Rdskih. and essays left by the eminent 
seulptori HoBAno Gbbbmodoh, add to the interest of The 
Orayon. 

F^omike Chrutiam Tfiqmrer, 

The first five numbers of this promtsInK (and thns Ikr per- 
forming) paper are now oat. We look for Ite weekly iarae 
with high and never disappointed ezpeetalion. Ite leaders are 
leaded In a double sense— weighty with thought as well as 
with typographical distlnetnsas. Th9j carry metal We are 
muoh impressed with the serloarneaii and InstmctiTe aim of 
the editorial columns. MaoU^tly it is not to tickle the ear 
or please the fSuiey, but to enlighren the mind and improve 
the taste, that the leading article always aims. The writer has 
a real, well<conaidered, distinct, and dceinive thought to con- 
vey to his readers* minds, and he goes about It pariently, un- 
ambitiously, and earnestly, and succeeds not in winning our 
admiration— « poor victory— but In leaving us wiser than he 
found us. 

The Crayon has, we hope, a special mission — to puxfs and 
BOberiBS the style of our Joumalliittg, as well as the taste of 
our people In general. The heated, gsMous, and seintillating 
Btyle of our publijB press is becoming mtelerable. The Crayon 
uses a cool, quiet and unobtrusive style, which is truly r»- 
ftashing. 

From the OmeimuOi OaxstU. 

We have already strongly recommended Tub Cbatoh, and 
tverv succeeding number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said In its praise. No Journal, devoted te Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country ; and If It 
meets with the support It so richly deserve*, we have no doubt 
that It will exert a moat wholesome Influence upon the taste 
of the country. 

PubUshed by 8TILLMAN & DURAND, No. 387 Bmadway, 
New York iWms, S8 per annum, In advance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 
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NO. 8 LA ORANGE PLACE, BOSTON. 

Having resided thirteen vean in Europe with a view of adap- 
ting the Italian style of Singing to the English voice, and of 
remedying uftakneu of the voice, and thoroughly correcting 
harsh, guttural, nasBl* or other unpleasant peeuliarltlea, pro- 
poses to give lessons on the Voice, and in Singing, in the Italian 
Vrench, and English Languages. 

Many who have spent yean of severe study to attain musical 
excellence, after struggling to conquer s<nne guttural, nasal, or 
other unpleasant mannerlam, abandon the pursuit from the be- 
lief that they are afflicted with a natural defectiveness : when, 
with a firaenonal part of the application which they bestow on 
the other branchM of their musical education, and with mueh 
less physical effort (if properly directed) than they have been 
aeeustomed to use, their voices might be rendered oomparative- 
ly beantlftiL 

To singers of emlnenee he would say, with a |ust appreciation 
of their high attalnmente, that a brief pracficoi ezamimation of 
his system will convince the moat sceptical, that hm can afford 
them such aralstauee in beautifying the voice, as might delight 
the most Ihstidious. 

" Being aoqualnted with the course of voeal dlBclpline pursued 
by Ur. W. J. Pabkbbbob in Ibrming and developing the voice, 
I take pleasure in bearing my testimony to Ito excellence ; be- 
lieving It to be fkr preferable to any odwr method known to me. 

GEO. J. WEBB. 

BoBtov,Oov.7,1864.'' 

S^TsnnB, 950 per quarter. 

B. B. AI^I^EN, 

TEJLCHER OF THE PIJtlfO'FORTE. 

Letters directed care ef Nathan Bkhaidson, Esq. 282 Wash- 
nStreet. 
PBBBBOBi.— Otto Bresel, B. Hamilton, I. L Harwood, Bsqa. 
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L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF miTSIC, 

965 IVsMklMcton StMet, Boston* 

CHICKERINa & SONS, 

MANUFAOTUEEES Of 

PATENT AOTION 

QRAND AND SQUARE 

rfw 



OV EVERT DESORIPTION. 



lir ABEBOOniS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr2» BOSTON. tf 



SUPERIOR TO AL1.. 

U6HTE, lEWTOI mADBUftr 8 PIAI08. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON 

Would respectruUy Inform the public that h« has taken the 
Agency fbr the New England states, for the sale of th« above 
Mlebrated inntruments, a full assortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 

MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street. Boston. 

These Instruments are warranted In all casps, and put up In 
secure boxes, fiee of expense, fbr transportation to any dis- 
tance. Also, VKW MUSIC from all parts of Europe and 

America received as soon as published, which, together with 
our own publications, forms the largeat stock and greatest 
variety of Sheet Music to be found in the United SUtes. The 
most liberal discount mad« to the Trade and Seminaries. 

Catalogues sent to any address, f^iu.— Superior Mxlobbomb 
always on liand.— PIANOS TO LET, on l&erai umu. 

MR. HAABI80N MILIiARD, 

(TE*NORE,) 

TEACHEB OF ITALIAN VOCAUZATIOH, 

Mo. 6 Tyl^v St Terms S60 per quarter. 
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PATENT AMERIOAN AOTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

mfiaotory, 379 IVasMiistoia StT«et« 

BOSTON, MASS. 

T0UH6 LADIES' TOCAL lUSIC SCHOOL 

B* R* BliANCHARD* Teael&er. 

This School is designed fbr those who wish to acouire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and Is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to rsovi? e instruction, ftom tbe best mas- 
ters. In the Cnltlfation of the Voice, Style, kc. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb ft Co., No. 8 Winter street. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

BEOS to announce that he is prepared to commence inatruo- 
tion In Piano-forte and Organ playing, Harmony and 
Counterpoint, and will be happy to receive applications at No. 
8 Hay ward Flace^n and after Oct let. 
Rbfxbbngbb— R. E. Apthorp, C. C. POTklna, J. S. Dwight, Esqp 
Sept 28 t£ 

O. AJXBRt U OO.'B 

19 S. MIMTB 8TBBBT, ABOVX OHBtTHVT, 

(East Side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

(t^A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of oar 
own Publications, has just been publiitbed. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, firom Germany, Italy, 
France and England.- 

Iff you wish to learn to play In the ahortest time possible, buy 
RI0HARD80N'8 

NODEBI SCHOOL FOR THE PUIO-FORTE. 

which Is acknowledged by the moet eminent musicians d 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 
has ever been published.-^-Prloe Three Dollars. 

OT'PQbliahed at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Musle Stores. 



Mk. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO CANTANTE,) 
No. 18 TRBUONT TBMPIiB, BOSTOBI. 

OARL OARTNER, 

TEJSLOHER OF MUSIC, 

May be found at No. 90 Dotw Btreat, every forenoon between 
9 and 10. Oe 14 

C. BREirSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
701 BROADWAY. NSW TORE, 

DSpot of JBrard*s Grand Pianos, 

OIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRART. 

DH^ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

PublicatlonB. 

ADOLPH BAUMBACH. 
TEACHEB OF THE PIANO-FOBTE. 

Application ean be made at Reed's MusSe-Store, or at the 
Norfolk House, Rozbury. Sept 9 

J, TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Realdenee No. 50 BLneeland Stmet* 



lunurAcruBBn ar 
MASON Sl HAMLIN. 

THE attention of the munlcal public la Invited to the newly 
improved MODEL MELODKONS made by na. Wr believe 
them to be unnurpasMfd, In all the esMUtial points pertaining 
to a good Instrument, especlally in regard to 

SSquality, Power. Sweetness of* Tone, Prompt- 
ness of Aotion »nd Style of nnlsh. 

Our prices vary from 960 to S176, aeeerdlng to the slas and 
style of the Instrument. Reeommeodatlona Drom Lowau. 
Mabom, Wm. B. Bkaobuev, Oboboi F. Root, L. U RcHrraAan, 
Enwuf BavcB, Sivas A. BARGSorr, and many other distin- 
guished musicians, may be seen at our ware*rooaa. 

(EI^The opinions of the ab(»ve gentlemen give them a decided 
pnfersnce to all other Melodeoaa. 

HBIIBT MAtOV 
IMMOMS HAMUH 

OetSS 6m 



. I MASOir * HAMI^ni, 

in. j OBtnbridgt Bt. {cor. of Clkarie«,) Bouom^ Ms. 
(Directly In front of the Jail.) 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN RIIJSIC, 

■AVS EmOVBD TO 

Vo. 769 BROADWAY, eomer of Vlnth ft 

NEW YOBK. 

WILLIAM BEBOER, 
PnMisher and Importer of Miuic, 

Vo. 88 Wett 4th f treet, Cinoiiinatl, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, ft>r sale at Astern pncea. New 
Musle recdfed by Steamer as soon as pnblisbed. A liberal 
discount gimoted to Tf«cbers. All ordeis promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 
BT" Catalogues sent gratis by mail. AugSMS 

A CARD. Messrs. GARTNER and JUNONICKEL are 
ready to receive applications to famish music (duoa, trios, 
Ito. Ibr violin and piano) for private parties. Nov IS 

A GOOD TIME TO 8UB80BIBE! 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

% ^aptr o{ Ert snU l.(tti«tiut, 

PnUiihed ererj SfttnrdAy, at 81 fldtool it. Boiton. 
Tiro Dollars per a»iaiii 
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During the three years ainee it was eataUlshed, this Jeonal 
has met with continually inereaslug flivor, and it entered 
upon lu 8ETENTH VOLUME with the number for Satorday, 
April 7th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Muno, but with 
glances at the whole Work! of Art and of Polite Lltei»turs ; 
including, fkom time to time— 1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, Itc. S. Notices of 
New Musle. Z. Musical News fktnn all parts. 4. Oorrea- 
pondenee ttftm musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, eompoaltioos, In- 
atrumenta, theories ; on Musical Edueation ; on Musle In Ita 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Musle lu the 
Church, the Conoert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, fte. 6. Translations tsom the beat German and 
Vrench writers upon Musle and Art. 7. Oeeaalonal Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, Ite. S. Original and BeUeted Poems, fte. 

OG^Baek numbers, fxom. the eoouncneement, ean be Aii^ 
niahed. Addnes (post>pald) 

J. S. DWIOHT, 21 SOBOOI. 8f. BoROK. 

¥rom tJu N«w York Dailif 3W6imm. 
There la no better musleal critic In the country than John 
S. Dwight, of Boston, and few men are able to exproMS what 
they have to say about music In a manner at once so poetic 
and precise. Ills artlcica are sure to please the leamvd in 
mnaic, and to delight its lovers. We commend bis Journal 
unrNervedly to our muaical fnends as a work which will be 
an able running commentary upon musical events, extracting 
from each Its significance, varying its critical notices of music 
and muslclanaflmth new and old, with biographical and enter- 
taining details ; and always true to what is most Interesting 
and oommanding in this nobleit of the Arts. 

From tlu Boston Eetnint l^anseript. 
Wherever there is a pianoforte, this Journal ought to be 
lying on it. 

From iA« Jfesf en Atlas, 
We need Just such a paper. One which is subservient to no 
particular clique of book-makers, or society agents, or mana- 
gerial interests. One which tells truly what is good and what 

is bad, in the honest convictions of the writer Mr. Dwlgbt 

unites more qnalificatlobs to hold the Judge's chair than any 
other writer with whose powers we are acquainted. Uls genlid 
warmth of feeling is united to an acute perception of the 
beauties of executional Art ; while a long and earnret atudy 
of the grrat composers of the world has rendered him familiar 
with, and an appreeiator of, their noble works. 

TEBM8 OF ADVEBTIBINa. 

first insertion, per line 10 eta. 

Bach subsequent insertion, per line 6 jets. 

For one eolumn, (126 lines) flrat insertion 912.00 

Do do each subsequent. ...9600 

Special notlcea (leaded), each Insertion, per line 20 eta. 
Paorment» required In advance : for yearly advertlsementa, 
quarterly In advance. 
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Beminucences of a Sninmer Tour. 
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FARTHEB UV THE BHIMK— CATHKDBAL OP BTRASBUKO 
— THJC OKOAM AT FRBYBURO— IMTO SOUTH OKKMAMT 
— STUTTQART — HBBB KOCHBB AXD THB STIFTa- 
KIBCHB OROAir. 

In ascending the Rhine its beauties, as all the 
world knows, end at Mayence. So forsaking the 
river at this point, I went by rail, through Dann- 
stadt and Carlsruhe, to Kehl, passing by the 
castle-crowned heights of Baden on my left, and 
leaving, on the right, the ancient imperial cities 
of Worms and Spires. At Kehl the spire of the 
Strasburg Cathedral, three or four miles distant 
on the opposite bank of the Rhine, seen through 
the clear air, seems close at hand. 

It is natural to compare the Cathedral at Co- 
logne with this at Strasburg. Drifting on in 
the customary channels of travel, they are visited 
in close connection. But in their effect upon the 
mind they differ essentially. The one strikes you 
as a ruin, leaving the imagination to play with its 
unfinished parts — the other is complete, save in 
the absence of its twin tower, which after all is 
no blemish. The former is bolder in its design, 
as it is larger in scale, and in its architecture is 
stem and grand— the latter is all beauty and del- 
icacy and artistic feeling. There is a mystery 
about the Cologne structure which is in itself a 
charm. The very name of its architect is un- 
known. The Cathedral of Strasburg is better 
placed, and shows for all that it is : "a master- 
piece of airy open-work." The artist who de- 
signed it was Erwin of Steinbach; whose plans 
are still preserved in the tower. When he died 
in 1318, the work was continued by his son and 
afterwards by his daughter Sabina ; in the south 
transept, placed against the wall, is a statue of 
the architect, carved by himsel£ The origin of 



the Cathedral of Cologne is a shadowy romance ; 
that of the Minster of Strasburg a fixed fact 
Aside from the architecture of the Cathedral, 
and the curious clock inside, which partakes too 
much of the puppet-show order to please one 
long, there is little else of interest in Strasburg. 

Of course I did not fail to visit Freyburg, 
(Suiise)f and hear the magnificent organ of the 
Church of St. Nicholas. Concerning this ancient 
and picturesque town, the guide books will in- 
form you that the Zdringe Hof close to the 
bridge, is good — the view, from the platform 
behind, of the two bridges is very striking : *' Tea, 
1 fr." That on the portal of the Church is a 
bas-relief representing the last judgment, and 
within an organ, built by Aloys Moosen, a na- 
tive of the place, on which the organist is allowed 
to play, for the gratification of travellers only, at 
hours when the Mass is not going on, — ^fee, 11 
fr., — that the performance will terminate with the 
imitation of a storm, introducing the howling of 
the wind and the roaring of the thunder, inter- 
spersed with a few flashes of lightning from Der 
Frey8chiUz\ all which is very true, but more 
spirited and concise than satisfactory. It is, 
indeed, a magnificent instrument, the organ in 
the Church of St Nicholas, whose shrine, for the 
&me thereof, counts its pilgrims by thousands. 

This, as is well known, is one of the largest 
organs in Europe, the largest, perhaps, if we ex- 
cept that now constructing for the Sydenham 
Palace by the Messrs. Hill of London. It has 
7800 pipes, several of which are thirty-two feet 
in length. I was surprised at the general excel- 
lence of its registers, and at their standing so 
well in tune. The evenness of the climate, per- 
haps, may have something to do with this. But 
what gives to this instrument its world-wide &me 
is the peculiar quality of its vox-humana stop, 
the tones of which are more than human — ^are 
angelic. Musicians and ardasns have studied its 
effects and scrutinized its mechanism, and made 
many attempts at imitation, but never with suc- 
cess. The people have many a legend and su- 
perstition associated with it There are those 
who believe the voices of departed friends thus 
speak to them who are yet in the body. Both 
Hill of London and Walker of Ludwigsburg, 
with whom I convened on the subject, believe its 
peculiar intonation is dependent, in some way, on 
the acoustic qualities of the building in which it 
is placed. If one expects, however, to hear a 
good specimen of organ playing in these exhibi- 
tions, he will be sadly disappointed. You feel it 
is a show-game from beginning to end — an every 
day routine, soulless and meohanicaL It is in 
spite of this, and through it all that the intrinsic 
excellence of the instrument stands forth. 



From this point I retrace my route to Car]»- 
ruhe, the capital of the Grand Duchy of Baden. 
Here I bespoke a place in the Eilwagen fi>r 
Stuttgart, eight hours distant The road winds, 
at first, through one of the most fertile districts 
in Germany. It is a district clothed with vine- 
yards and flowing literally with oil and wine. 
Presently, the dark outline of the Black Forest 
appears, far away to the south. Crossing a 
broken range of hills, where the peasantry togged 
out in cocked hats are seen at work by the road- 
side, we came down, in the edge of the after- 
noon, among the pleasant vallies of Wiirtembuig. 
Stuttgart, the capital of the kingdom of Wiir- 
temburg, rests snugly in the little valley of the 
Nesen brook, surrounded on all sides by vine- 
dad hills. 

I had been kindly favored by Mr. Lowell 
Mason (although a stranger to him) with a 
letter of introduction to Herr Conrad Eochbb 
the celebrated organ player of Stuttgart Of 
Kocher Mr. Mason quaintly remarked, in for- 
warding me his letter : " If I believed in the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls, I should 
surely expect his to take possession of his favor- 
ite instrument after death." My note was dis- 
patched to the residence of Herr Kocher early 
in the morning after my arrival, with an intima- 
tion that, if agreeable to him, I would present 
myself at such hour as he would name. But no 
sooner did he receive it than, with characteristic 
German kindness and courtesy, he paid me a 
visit in person, at my hotel. I had pictured him, 
in my imagination, after the manner of other 
artists I had met abroad, ftill of life and restless 
activity. There came, instead, a mild and ven- 
erable old man of seventy years, who took me 
warmly by the hand and welcomed me to Ger- 
many. In person he was such as Longfellow 
has described Dannecker — ^Of low stature, 
with a &ce like Franklin's, his white hair flowing 
over his shoulders, and a pale blue eye." Indeed, 
the whole account of the veteran sculptor, as 
given in the last chapter of " Hyperion," with' a 
decade of years perhaps in favor of the latter, 
might apply to Kocher, word fiyr word. From 
the first moment I saw him, he took possession of 
my whole heart Very soon we were off" for the 
SliJUkirchef where we found the bellows-blower 
sitting upon the steps and awaiting our coming. 
The church is a melancholy old structure of the 
fifteenth century, the interior of which was re- 
stored (as it is sacrilegiously termed) in 1841. 
Enough, however, b left by the defacer and de- 
stroyer of modem times, to show that its archi- 
tecture was once imposing and grand. A gallery 
supported by massive pillars now extends round 
three ddes of the building. On the eastern or 
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end gallery standa an organ, built more than a 
century since by Martyn of Hayengen, who also 
built the celebrated organ for the Benedictine 
Abbey of Zwiefalten. Quite recently it has 
been repiured and improved by Walker of 
Ludwigsburg. It has 68 effective registers, 4 
manuals, and 2 pedales, and 4236 pipes in all, 
including several of thirty-two feet in length. 
I had previously listened to the fine instruments 
in Dublin and at the Birmingham hall in Eng- 
land, and afterwards three of the celebrated 
Silberman manufacture in Dresden and else- 
where, as well as one or two of the mellow-voiced 
organs to be found on the banks of the Danube — 
but none of them so impressed me at the time, or 
left such pleasant recollections as this of Herr 
Kocher at Stuttgart. Of course the Freyburg 
giant surpasses it for vastness, and pomp and 
power of sound, and the best of the London in- 
struments are more ready of speech and prompt 
in action; but in mellow richness of tone, in 
beauty and affluence of expression (not confined 
to certain registers only, but pervading the whole 
instrument) and in variety of resources and 
telling effects, I think this the finest specimen of 
its kind I have ever heard. The architecture 
itself of the instrument is peculiar, it being con- 
structed in two portions joined together by one 
arch at the top. Between these separated por- 
tions, through a window of stained glass, light is 
admitted into that end of the church. Like 
most of the organs I met with in South Germany, 
the key-boards are brought forward so that the 
performer sits facing the audience. 

But what now of the organ-playing of the vet- 
eran artist himself? 1 might say, in general 
terms, it was something surpassing after its kind. 
While it was evident, from his earnest enthusiasm 
and ready manipulation of his instrument, that 
his natural force had not abated in one jot or 
tittle — he displayed that thorough knowledge 
and mastery of its hidden mysteries, that not 
genius alone can g^ve, but the study of years and 
a life-time of patient toil superadded. For a 
couple of hours, I was enchained in willing slav- 
ery, moving only from my position, when beckoned 
by the player to one nearer or more remote, for 
another phase of effect What he played I do 
not recall, and did not well know at the time. 
Sometimes it was a fragment of a Alass — some- 
times a solemn choral, or the finale of a sublime 
old Handelian chorus. At one time, as I found 
by looking over his shoulder into a torn and ven- 
erable book, a Bach fugue ; at another an impro- 
visation which called into exercise all the powers 
of his instrument in each and every of its stops — 
singly and in all possible combinations — now soft, 
now loud — breathing scarce audibly within the 
cloud swell, and, anon, shouting in thunder-tones 
from the sab-diapasons. The curious mechanism 
of the instrument, before alluded to, was not 
without its fitness. From the window of stained 
glass behind came a stream of mellow light, itself 
laden with harmony, and rested like a halo 
around the old man's head. 

Herr Kocher might be called an organist of 
the old school, in contradistinction from the 
school of the kickers and swingers to and fro, 
as they have been aptly termed by Chorley, 
wUch so much abounds at the present day. He 
regards his instrument with a feeling akin to 
adoration ; and, in the church, would even place 
it on equality with the preacher as a dispenser 



of the Gospel to the people — a medium through 
which, by the intervention of music (its highest 
office), the soul can hold converse with its Maker. 
Hence all those attributes which pertain par ex- 
cellence to the organ, shine forth under his hands : 
dignity, profundity, solemnity, a power to engage 
the best feelings of the heart and prompt to high 
and holy purposes. Hence in his treatment of 
the keys he is always reverent, and his playing, 
though artistic and impassioned, is imbued with 
a relijiious sentiment which bears onward and 
upward the feelings of his listeners, in spite of 
themselves. Herr Kocher among the organists 
is, to my mind, as Massillon among the preach- 
ers. But now this consummate organ-playing is 
brought abruptly to a close. A trio of English 
tourists, Murray in band, have come, shuffling 
along the aisles, and put a stopper on enjoyment 

On leaving the church, Herr Kocher remarked 
that he was preparing for publication a work on 
the organ, which he hoped he might live to com- 
plete. 

I was sorry I could not remain over Sunday, 
and hear the mingling of tbree thousand voices 
in the grand old hymns of Martin Luther, 
which, I was told, formed a part of the service at 
the Stiftkircke. 

From the church we went to the manufactorj- 
of Carl Weigl, an organ-builder who learned his 
crafl in the famous establishment of Walker of 
Ludwigsburg. Though a young man he has al- 
ready gained some celebrity in his calling. He 
has recently produced some good instruments, 
which are to be found mostly in the parish 
churches in the vicinity of Stut^art One of 
these he took me to see and hear. For this pur- 
pose we chartered a conveyance to Eilcgen, a 
quaint little town ten miles to the southward, an 
account of my visit to which I will defer to an- 
other chapter. ♦. 
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Tranalated for thii Journal. 

Beethov6n*8 Instromental Hnsic. 

rROM THI GBIUCAM OF 1. T. A. BOPPMARM. 

(Continued from last week ) 

The general musical public feci oppressed by 
the mighty genius of Beethoven ; they try in 
vain to rebel against it But the wise judges, 
looking around them with haughty mein, assure 
us : we may believe them, as men of excellent 
sense and deep penetration, that the worthy 
Beethoven was not in the least wanting in rich, 
lively fancy, but that he had no control over it I 
That he never thought of assorting and shaping 
his ideas, but jotted down everything, after the 
method of so-called geniuses, just as he was in- 
spired at the moment by his excited and glowing 
fancy ! But how, if it is only your weak eye 
that cannot fathom the deep inner connection of 
every composition of Beethoven ? If it is your 
fault alone that you cannot understand the mas- 
ter's language, that the gate of the holy of holies 
remains closed to you. 

In truth, the master, fully equal to Mozart 
or Haydn in reflection, separates his Self en- 
tirely from the inner realm of tones, and reigns 
over it with unlimited sway. .Esthetic geome- 
tricians have frequently complained of an utter 
want of an inner unity, inner connection, in 
Shakespeare, while before the penetrating eye 
there arises a beauteous tree, sending forth 
leaves, blossoms, fruits, from one germ. In 
like manner it is only by entering very deeply 



into Beethoven's instrumental music, that we can 
discern the high degree of the reflective faculty, 
which is ii^separable from true genius, and is 
nourished by the study of Art. What instru- 
mental work confirms this more decidedly, than 
his Symphony, glorious and profound beyond all 
expression, in C minor? How this wondrous 
composition leads the listener on, in a constantly 
progressing climax, into the spirit-world of the 
Infinite ! Nothing can be more simple than the 
main idea, consisting only of two measures, of the 
Allegro, which, beginning in unison, at first does 
not even indicate the key. The character of 
anxious, restless longing, which pervades this 
movement, is only the more clearly defined by 
the melodious counter-theme. It seems as if the 
bosom, oppressed and tortured by a vague sense 
of something vast and awful, threatening annihi- 
lation, were vehemently struggling, in ehrill, pen- 
etrating tones, for relief; but soon a radiant form 
draws smilingly near, and illumines the deep, 
fearful night. (The lovely theme in 6, which has 
already been touched upon by the horns in £ 
flat). How simple — to say it once more — is the 
theme which the master makes the foundation of 
the whole ! But how wondrously are all the little 
episodical and accessory passages connected with 
it by their rhythmic relation, in such a manner 
that they only servo to develop more and more 
the character of the Allegro movement, which 
the main theme only hinted at I All the passages 
are short, nearly all consisting only of two or 
three bars, and these subdivided besides, by a 
constant change of the wind and stringed instru- 
ments. One would think that from such ele- 
ments there could only arise something disjointed, 
incomprehensible; but instead of this it is just 
this arrangement of the whole, as well as the con- 
stant recurrence of the difierent passages and 
chords, which increases the sense of inexpressible 
longing to the highest degree. Quite independ- 
ent of the fact that the contrapuntal treatment 
bears witness to a deep study of the Art,' the con- 
necting sentences too, and the continual allusions 
to the main theme, show plainly how the noble 
master conceived and worked over the whole in 
his mind. 

Like a sweet spirit-voice, filling our bosom with 
hope and consolation, sounds forth the lovely 
theme of the Andante con moto in A flat But 
here too, the evil genius which laid hold of and 
tormented the soul in the Allegro, peeps out 
threateningly from behind the dark thunder- 
cloud in which he had disappeared, and his light- 
ning flashes quickly scatter the friendly forms 
which hover round us. What shall I say of the 
Minuetto? Listen to the strange modulations, 
the terminations in the major chord of the domi- 
nant, which the bass takes up in minor as the 
key-note of the following theme — the theme 
itself continually expanding by a few bars! 
Are you not again seized by that restless, name- 
less longing, that sense of the wondrous spirit- 
world in which the master reigns ? 

But now, like dazzling sunshine, the glorious 
theme of the final movement shines out in the 
jubilant strains of the full orchestra. What 
wonderful contrapuntal complications are here 
intertwined into a whole I To some ears, indeed, 
it may all rush past like a clever rhapsody ; but 
the soul of every thinking listener will surely be 
deeply and forcibly seized by a feeling which is 
just that nameless longing of which I have spoken ; 
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and to the final chord, and even for a few mo- 
ments after, he will not be able to find his way out 
of that wondrous spirit-world where joy and sor- 
row, moulded into tones, surrounded him. The 
inner arrangement of the difTercnt passages, tlieir 
working up, their instrumentation, the order in 
which they succeed each other — all this tends to 
one certain point ; but it is particularly the close 
aflinity of the different themes to each other, 
that produces that unity which alone is capable 
of retaining the listener in one mood. This re- 
lation often becomes clear to the listener when 
he hears it in the connection of two passages, or 
discourses the same fundamental bass in the two 
different pcissages; but a closer relation, which 
does not manifest itself in this way, oAon speaks 
out only from the mind to the mind, and this it is 
which exists in the passages of the two Allegros 
and Minuetto, and gloriously bears witness to the 
thoughtful genius of the master. 

(Concliuion next week.) 



4ine Jtrts. 



For Dirlgbt*! Journal of Music. 

The Hew Miueam in Berlin, 
u. 

The attractiveness of the Egyptian Museum, and 
its admirable arrfkngement, (due to Prof. Lepsius's 
well-known taste, skill and learning), added to the 
fact that the purchase of Dr. Abbott*8 excellent col- 
lection in New York shows the interest felt in the 
subject in our country, have seemed to justify the 
minute description of it given in our last. We now 
pass again into the 

Treppbnhaub. 

(Stairway house.) When the building is comple- 
ted, the grand entrance is to be at this point. At the 
right is the Egyptian Museum, at the left that of Nor- 
thern Antiquities, in front the staircase conducting to 
the main floor. This floor is supported, in the small 
vestibule in which we stand, by four columns of Car- 
rara marble, two. on each side. In ascending the 
stairs we find on each side casts of small works of 
ancient Art. The upper row is a complete copy of 
the frieze of the cella of the Temple of Phigaleia in 
Arcadia, arranged exactly as they were in the ori- 
ginal. We look up to the beautifully carved and 
gilded roof, rising high above the rest of the building. 
From the second story (the main story of the build- 
ing), a stairway leads on each side to the third story, 
having the lower stairway between them, the landing- 
place being a portico supported by Caryatides, — an 
imitation of that of the Erechthcium in Athens, and 
of the same size. At the foot of these,^K)ne on each 
side, — stand the colossal statues of ^the Dioscuri, 
17 feet 8 inches high, of which the originals are on 
the Monte Cavallo at Rome. On each wall are casts 
of works of Art, the Metopes of the Parthenon, the 
Theseium, &c. Behind the Dioscuri, and supporting 
a gallery corresponding to the Caryatides hall, are 
four Ionic columns of Carrara marble. Under this 
gallery is the passage way on the right to the halls 
of Ancient Statuary, on the left to those of Modern. 
The Treppcnhaus is still incomplete. We go up by the 
southern staircase, and stand in the hall of the Carya- 
tides. The whole southern wall is covered with paint- 
ings by Kaulbach, too full of beauty and significance to 
be included in this general description. We will mere- 
ly name the subjects. The three great paintings on 
the south side represent " The Destruction of the 
Tower of Babel," " The Bloom of Greece," and 
" The Destruction of Jerusalem." On the northern 
side the historical sequence is to be continued in "The 
battle of the Huns," " The Crusades," and " The Re- 
formation." These are connected with each other by 



smaller, half historical, half allegorical groups and fig- 
ures. At the comers are eight allegorical figures; those 
over the doors, (North and South) representing Myth, 
History, Poetry and Science; those East and West be- 
ing the four Arts, — Architecture, Sculpture, Paint- 
ing and Engraving. Above these paintings a grace- 
ful frieze runs about the whole room, representing 
allegorically the whole course of the development of 
man. In the third story, to the South, are the rooms 
designed to contain the curiosities now in the Art 
chamber (Kunst Kamraer) in the Palace. At pres- 
ent they contain only the cartoons for Kaulback^s 
paintings. To the North is the Gallery of Engra- 
vings. 

We descend again to the statues of the Dioscuri, and 
turning to the right, enter (on the second story,) 

TiiK Greek Hall. 

The contents of this hall, the masterpieces of an- 
< cient Art, arc those which have the greatest attrac- 
tion for the visitor. At the Northern end is a resto- 
ration of the east front of the temple of ^gina, 
colored in accordance with the views of some archce- 
ologists, and with casts of the sculptures of the pedi- 
ment as restored by Thorwaldsen. Those of the 
Western end stand on a raised platform near by. 
Other works of this archaic period of Greek Art 
stand in the neighborhood, and the restof the long hall 
is nearly filled with the sculptures of the Parthenon. 
Thus while the JEgina marbles present us with no- 
ble specimens of early vigor and correctness in Art, 
those of the Parthenon, at their side, give us the most 
perfect remains of its glory and triumph. The me- 
topes, we have already said, are in the Treppenhaus, 
but the sculptures of the pediments are placed on 
raised platforms, — those of the Western end, just at 
our right as we enter from the Treppenhaus ; the 
more complete and noble statues of the Eastern end, 
in the centre of the room. The frieze is arranged 
about the room in such a manner as to preserve the 
connection and present good opportunities for study. 
The walls of this room are painted with beautiful 
views in Greece, — the Acropolis of Athens as it 
looked in its glory, the temples of iBgina and Phiga- 
leia, the harbor of Syracuse, the holy grove of Olym- 
pia, and other places. Leaving this room, with re- 
gret, we turn to the right, into 

The Apollo Hall, 

Passing first through a small chamber containing the 
groups of Laocoon. This hall, occupying the Nor- 
thern end of the building, contains some of the 
most renowned single works of ancient Art. The 
Apollo Belvidere, from which it takes its name, stands 
on a niche on the Eastern side, and, corresponding 
to it, on the Western side, the beautiful Diana of 
Versalles. The centre of the room is filled with the 
great group of the Famesian Bull. Behind is a 
cast of the corner of the Theseium in Athens, in- 
cluding one metoope, and enough of the pediment, 
column aud other parts to make it a perfect exam- 
ple of Doric architecture. At the other end of the 
room are three masterpieces near the windows — the 
sleeping Endymion, the Venus of Capua, and the 
unrivalled Venus of Milo ; near them the torso of 
Hercules. Smaller and less important statues stand 
in other parts of the room, among them the Apollo 
Lycius and the Venus di Medici. In the North- 
western part of the building is 

The Cupola Hall, 

A small, high room, with elegant frescoes on the 
walls. This contains, among others, the Minerva of 
Velletri, Bacchus supported by two Satyrs, the sleep- 
ing Faun, Menelaus with the body of Patroclus, 
and, most beautiful of all, the Amazon, attributed to 

Phidias. 

The Niobb Hall 

• 

Takes its name from the well-known group which 
adorns the Western side. The dying GUdiator, the 



Quoit-thrower, the Antinous, the Achilles, the love- 
ly Ariadne, the majestic head of Juno, and other 
statues occupy the floor, and the walls are covered 
with small medallion-shaped pictures representing 
scenes in Mythology. 

The Bacchus Hall 
Is a small apartment containing two cabinets destin- 
ed to receive statuettes and other small antiques, 
mostly from Pompeii. A few are already placed 

there. 

The Roman Hall 

Is the last of those devoted to ancient Art. The 
wall-paintings represent scenes in ancient Italy, — the 
Villa of Hadrian, the Baths of Caracalla, &c. At 
tlie entrance are two columns, imitations- of those 
found in Pompeii. The statues of this room are 
numerous, — the Minerva Giustiani, Hypnos and 
Thanatos, the Boy with the Dolphin, and many 
others. We haye thus in this suite of apartments 
casts of all the most famous remains of ancient 
sculpture, representing it in every age %nd school, 
and specimens of nearly every form of Greek and 
Roman architecture. Casts of the Lycian and As- 
syrian sculptures are found in the inner space above 
the Egyptian court. The Southern end of the build- 
ing, including the halls which connect with the Old 
Museum, is yet incomplete. We pass through the 

Hall of the Middlb-Aoes, 
Occupying the Southern end, and containing nothing 
at present except the frescoes on the walls, mainly 
medallion portraits of Emperors and Bishops of 
Germany in the middle ages. The 

Hall of Modern Abt 
Extends to the Treppenhaus, and is hardly more 
complete than the preceding. The paintings on the 
ceiling represent different branches of modem indus- 
try. Statues of Thorwaldsen, Schinkel, and other 
modem sculptors are already placed here, and at 
the Southern end is a east of the famous door of 
the Baptistery in Florence. 

The New Museum will, when completed, form — 
as indeed it does now — the principal attraction of 
Berlin. It will be a school unsurpassed in its com- 
pleteness and arrangement for the study of plastic 
Art The history of painting is so well illustrated 
in the Old Museum that its want is not felt here, and 
the modem German school finds its greatest triumphs 
in these frescoes of Kaulbach and others. Engraving 
too is well represented. But Architecture, with the 
exception of Egyptian and Doric Greek, has not re- 
ceived its fair share of attention. It is to be hoped 
that the portions of the building yet unfinished will 
supply this want, although it can hardly be expected 
to rival in this respect the Crystal Palace of Syden- 
ham, which in other points it surpasses. A Cata- 
logue is much needed. The Egyptian department 
alone is provided with a satisfactory one by the 
learned Egyptologist, Dr. Heinrich Bmgsch. 

Why should not Dr. Abbott's Museum form the 
nucleus for some such institution as this? We can 
have casts of all the finest statues and models of an- 
cient temples, and newly discovered vases may as 
well be bought for America, as for England, Russia, 
or Germany. We need such a Museum in New 
York or Boston. We have money enough, and we 
really wish to be an educated people. For this noth- 
ing is more necessary or more easily obtained than 
copies of these glorious works of Art. w. f. ▲. 

We have already spoken of the casting of Craw- 
ford's statue of Beethoven, at Munich, and of its 
inauguration there with musical solemnities upon 
the 26th of March, the anniversary of the great com- 
poser's death. Our readers may perhaps like to 
know the programme upon that occasion. The 
statue was erected in the hall of the Odeon by Herr 
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von Miller, inspector of the Royal Bronze Foun- 
dry. The miuic, condncted by Franz Lachker, 
consisted wholly of Beethoven's works v viz. his Festi- 
val overture in C ; Terzette from Fidelio ; March 
and chorus from the " Ruins of Athens ; " Sinfonia 
EroicOf &c. The whole was preceded by a Prologue, 
written by Dinoelstbdt, and recited by Mme. 
Daxbock, of the Court theatre, in the character and 
costume of Germakia. We trust we shall soon bo 
celebrating its final inauguration in our Boston Music 
Hall, for which it is intended. 

The songs of Robert Franz are among the 
freshest and purest products of true musical inspi- 
ration which the present century has yielded. They 
are really works of genius, every one of them, — and 
they already count above a hundred,— each a per- 
fectly original, distinctly indvidnal creation,— each, 
as it were, a spontaneous out-flowing into melody of 
the spirit of the genuine little poem which in every 
case inspires his Muse. They have been for a year 
past the delight of our most refined private musical 
circles, and there must always be something select in 
this enjoyment, since they require both a singer 
and an accompanist, who is truly an artist and of no 
ordinary skill. Not a few of our readers will be 
pleased to know that a new set of six Franz songs 
has just been published, his op. 22, inscribed, too, to 
a musical lady who has made Boston and New York 
her home. Brensing, of New York, has them. The 
Leipzig 4Sti^/< says : "They make one envy any 
one the gift of singing, for it must be a moment of 
real bliss in the singing of such songs to become their 
second creator.'* " Poetry and Music celebrate their 
marriage festival in these songs, and Beauty herself 
consecrates the union.'* " To embody the frue life of 
these songs in their delivery should not be difficult to 
an appreciative singer, since Robert Franz, one of the 
most highly gifted of our song-composers, has found 
his tones in the poetic truth of the poems themselves : 
Poetry and Music are here in song, like clear intel- 
ligence and true feeling in a fair human form, not to 
be mistaken, comprehensible and enjoyable to every 
one." The subjects of the six are: Gleich und 
GUich (Like and Like), by Goethe; Voriiber der Mai 
(Gone is the May); Im FrUhling (In Spring) ; Friihe 
Klage (early lament) ; Im Mai (In May;) and So 
voeit von hier (So far away), by Bums. Franz's 
songs never disappoint, that is after you have once 
made acquaintance with his peculiar genius ; and 
these last are among his very finest, and among the 
very finest of the worid's song-literature. We must 
speak more at length some day of the songs of 
Franz. Meanwhile we rejoice that a beginning has 
been made of republishing them here with German 
and English words. Nathan Richardson (Musical 
Exchange) has already issued the Ave Marian which, 
as a real Ave Maria, is even better than that of Schu- 

BBRT. 

Virtuosos are nothing if they are not astonishing ; 
so when civilization gets to be past wondering at 
anything, they must needs go among savages. Mis- 
KA Hauser, the violinist, writes a letter to a Grer- 
man paper from the Sandwich Islands. He says : 
" Seldom has a concert-giver seen so strange a public 
gathered round him, as surrounded me in Tahiti on 
tlie 6th of October. 

" The place, now improvised into a concert hall, 
was formerly an idolatrous tcmplo of the natives ; 
afterwards the false gods were burned here by the 
queen's command ; still later a French court martial 
here condemned to death the rebellious Indians ; and 
now on the same spot stands a black-coated virtuoso 
as the Herold of the time, seeking with bow and 
fiddle to impart to these aboriginal children of na- 
ture some ideas of that modem European culture, 
from whose acquaintance they have so far by a good 
Providence been spared. On the right, amid tropi- 
cal plants, sat the governor and his spouse, surround- 



ed by many officers in brightly shining uniforms. 
On the left was the straw mat platform of the bare- 
footed queen, with many-colored woolen hangings, 
and the rest of the hall was filled by the strange 
figures of the natives, whose sense of hearing, until 
now sound and unsophisticated, had gone into ecsta- 
cies about no other song than that of the nightingale. 

" I stepped forward, bowed before the bare-footed 
audience, and opened the concert Really it took 
some time, to make this public comprehend that the 
main business at a concert was to hear ; which most 
of them seemed not to know, for they talked so loud, 
that several times I was intcrrapted and had to begin 
again. 

" I played the * Othello ' fantasia by Ernst ; but a 
crashing of trampets with drums and cymbals Mi- 
gato would certainly have given these tawny Islanders 
more pleasure than my poor fiddling ; for, with the 
exception of a few friendly European hands, not a 
finger stirred. So unnpplauded have I never played 
before any public on the earth. 

*' The Queen now appeared, leading a little boy 
by the hand, attended by her court ladies, who, bare- 
footed like their mistress, in fantastical toilet, tripped 
into the hall and with curious wonder waited for the 
things that were to happen. 

" The first musical celebrity of Otaheite, Mons. 
Camieux, chefo( the French military chapel, a broad- 
shouldered giant, now appeared and played a piece 
upon the flute. They said it was a cavatina from 
Ernanif and one might perhaps have recognized it as 
such, but that unhappily most of the tones refused 
to come at the breath of the corpulent blower, upon 
whose forehead drops of perspiration stood from 
sheer exertion. The artist bad moreover an original 
way, on coming out, of kissing his hand most rev- 
erentially to the lady goveraor-ess, a homage, which, 
although a slight to the bare-footed Pomare and her 
yellow ladies, was much more pardonable than his 
flute-playing, which seemed as if it never would end, 
and in spite of my eloquent signs to him to leave off, 
he still kept on whistling (quinquUirte). Already to 
my dismay I saw the yawning Pomare get up from 
her seat ; I saw the aboriginal children of nature, 
whose sense of hearing had been put to so severe a 
proof, desert the hall ; all my alluring hopes of rav- 
ishing the barefooted monarchess by my playing, all 
the illusions of orders, fame and immortality were 
gonel O wretched flute-player, to whom all this 
never occurred ! Pomare left the hall, without hav- 
ing heard me, driven away by the ungodly flutist 

" After tranquilizing myself as much as possible, 
and after the unhappy Frenchman had ceased to 
blow, I once more stepped before the public, I sum- 
moned up all my powers, played sentimental love- 
songs and Paganini Witches' variations, but in vain ; 
no sign of being pleased ; the yellow Islanders re- 
mained as cold and unsympathetic as before. 

** Then in my dire extremity, with the unavoidable 
Jiasco before my eyes, a bold resolution seized me. 
Help me, O legerdemain I I said to myself, and grim- 
ly tore the strings from my violin before the eyes of 
the gaping public and played the * Carnival' on the 
G string alone. That worked I A murmur of sur- 
prise ran through the crowd, and I was soon beset on 
all sides by the yellow natural enthusiasts, who at 
every passage, but particularly at the flageolet tones, 
burst out into a yell of applause, such as conld be 
drawn from no civilized public. Always I played 
only the *■ Carnival,' always I improvised new varia- 
tions, and the more stupid and baroque these sounded, 
the more enthusiastically shouted my bare-footed ad- 
mirers, who would not leave the hall nntil my arm 
sank down exhausted to my side. 

" After the concert all Tahiti was in a state of ex- 
citement All sorts of things were told of the for- 
eign fiddler, who had come across so many seas, and 
who knew how to pipe upon the wood as well as any 
bird. The rarest fruits and fiowers were sent to my 



hotel ; whenever I play, a wondering crowd is gath- 
ered under my windows, and when I go out, every 
body greets and approaches me in the roost friendly 
manner; in short, I am the hero of Tahiti. And all 
these miracles the * Carnival' alone has worked I 
Verily, the violinists know not how much they have 
to thank this pie(« for, whose wonderworking oper- 
ation like a syren song often inflames the coldest 
public, and which to me has often been the saving 
stroke, as it was this time. " 

The first one hundred representations of L' EtoSe 
du Nord in Paris have yielded Msybrbbeb and 
Scribe 33,807 francs each.— We see it stated that 
the Italian Opera in Paris doied its performances 
with Verdi's Trovatore. We should think it would 
close any opera. 

Some of the German critics, among others Zell- 
ner of the Blatter JVar Musik, have set up the stand- 
ard of Rubinstein and seem to regard the young 
Titan as " another Beethoven just creeping from the 
egg." But La Pretae and others dismiss his claims as 
a composer in the most summary manner. If any 
one desires to see and judge from the printed works, 
Breusino in New York has a great variety of them ; 
bat you must have a pair of virtuoso hands at your 
command. 

Franz ScnuBSRT's Symphony in C has been ar- 
ranged for two pianos by Klindvorth — ^Nageli in 
Zurich publishes a journal called the The German 
Organist. No. 1 contains a remarkable piece by J. 8. 
Bach, entitled "Little Labyrinth of Harmony," 
which consbts of ihrce movements : the first {In- 
troitua) is the labyrinth proper, full of enharmonic 
modulation; the middle piece {centrum) is a chro- 
matic Fughetta; the last {Exitut) forms the post* 
lude, again in labyrinthine style. 



IjOttdon. 

Royal Itauan Ox»era.— The season opened April 
14th with Rossini's H Cbiste Ory, an opera much ad- 
mired by the Athenaum^ which grows melancholy when 
it contrasts iti delicious music with that of the new 
reigning Italian school. 

How many of the pieces may belong to Signer Rossi- 
ni's Viaggkio a Rheimi is not to be told,— but the opera 
has in no respect the air of a piece of patchwork, and, its 
dramatic structure considered, is alike free from weak 
points and from reminiscences. The introduction may 
nave been foreshown in the introdnctions to La Gataa 
and Cenertniola, but the air of the Preceptor, No. 2— the 
duet (No. 3) betwixt Count and Page, and the whole Ji- 
nale to the first act.— have the freshness and sparkle of 
Signer Rossini's best time, and a finish and delicacy 
which his early works do not exhibit Further, the ope- 
ra rises as it proceeds. When was ever scene more me- 
lodious, easy and grace(\il than the duet and chorus of 
ladies on which the curtain rises for the second act— pass- 
ing off into the storm, with the sweet and holy, yet hyp- 
ocritical, pilgrims' chauht heard without, by way of con- 
trast I The drinking bout of the enterprising Count and 
his companions, in their nuns' gear, is as rakishly chiv- 
alresque in its jovial spirit, as the night^mnsic for the 
cloistered ladies is elegantly noble. It is not needfbl to 
dwell on the frio (Na 11) as perfect after its kind,— that 
being one of the few portions of the opera which is uni- 
versally known, and as universally relished. To follow 
snch a work through, and then to think of what Italian 
music has sunk to since it was written,— to recollect the 
groups o^ tKte notes which must now pass for melody, — 
tiie screams drawn out under pretext of dramatic pas- 
sion,— and the style of instrumentation which now gives 
a trumpet a unisonal melody with the sopraiio, and allots 
to every recitative its gruroblinir tremciando by way of 
support,— is to receive as sad an illustration of the " mu- 
tability of things" as modem Art can furnish. 

Mme. Bosio sings the part of the heroine with great 
brilliancy, and looks it gracefully. Is It vain to ask this 
lady to consider what she says more carefully? Atotfeg- 
gio in cottume is not a part; and up to the present time 
we have not heard a word from her lips. Mdlle. Marai 
is satisfactory as the pagp; but more to our liking is 
Mme. Nantier-Didiee, m the smaller part of Raj^nda. 
The qnality of this lady's voice makes her effective in 
concerted music. Then Slj^. Gardoni, as the second 
hand Don Jnan who gives his name to the opera, is well 
fitted for the character, both by his voice and by his pe- 
sonal appearance. He sings well, he plays agr^ably, 
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nnrl he Is supported with due spirit and enjoyment by 
MM. Taoliafico and Zklokr. It is lonff, we repeat, 
since a season has opened more auspiciously for the lov- 
ers of music 

H OmU Ory was twice repeated, and then came 
(Thursday, 19th) the grand exhibition night, when the 
Emperor and Empress of France visited the opera in 
state, and fabulous sums were paid for seats. Her Ma- 
jesty had the good taste for this occasion to command 
Fidtlio as the piece to be performed; although, as the 
Leader says, *' the attention of the vast audience was so 
absorbed by the Imperial and Royal dramatia peraonm^ 
that the republican Beethoven had no chance of a hear- 
ing, even with a new prima donna for his Fidelio.'* The 
Time$ says: 

It was more than ten yean since an Emperor had been 
visible in a London theatre ; and the audience gazed and 
gRced as though they imagined that such an event would 
not occur agam for as many more, if indeed in our time. 
The theatre looked wonderfully gay and brilliant in its 
new attire, which, like the shining coat of a butterfly, is, 
we presume, to be shortly cast aside for another. The 
hangings of white calico, with broad satin edges and gold 
ornaments, gave a light and airy appearance to the boxes, 
adorned, moreover, with festoons of flowers fVom top to 
bottom; and there was as much propriety as elegance in 
the banners that separated one box from another, with 
the initials " V" " N'* " E" " A," variously distributed in 
the midst of circular wreathe— one initial on each ban- 
ner. The retiring rooms of the State box, which com- 
Imsed the saloon at the grand entry and a portion of the 
obby on the grand tier, were arranged with consummate 
taste and prodinl magnificence, vast mirrors multiplied 
the eflects of the statuarv, parterres of flowers, nchlv 
adorned furniture, and endless lustres which almost real- 
ized the ideal of one of the palaces of the Arabian 
Mights. Foremost among the manifestations of the 
sculptor's art were statuettes of Her Miyesly Queen 
Victoria, the Empress Eugenie, and the Emperor of the 
French. 

The Illustrious party did not make their appearance 
until after the first act of the opera was over. The in- 
terval was passed by the audience— probably the most 
brilliant, if not the most numerous, ever assembled with- 
in the walls of a theatre—rather in a low sustained buzs 
or murmur of expectation than in attention to the per- 
formance. About a quarter to ten Her Majesty entered 
the state box with the Empemr Louis Napoleon, and the 
Empress Eugenie with his Ruval Highness Prince Al- 
bert. Mr. Costa then waving his b&ton, Partani pour 
la Syrie was struck up, and the acclamations of the audi- 
ence were graciously responded to by repeated obeis- 
ances. The French national air was succeeded by our 
own anthem, in which Mrae. Bosio sang the first verse, 
and all the company of the Royal Italian Opera, except 
those engaged in the performance of FtdeM^ took part. 
The enUnU corral thus harmoniously established, the 
cheers and acclamations were renewed, until the illustri- 
ous party resumed their seats, and the Leonora overture, 
magnificently played by the orchestra, obtained at least 
some degree of consideration for the music of Beetho- 
ven. Alter the second and third acts of the opera, which 
were listened to with comparative attention, and had a 
far better chance of being appreciated than the first, the 
curtain rose, and the stage presented an unusual specta- 
cle. Behind the principal performers and the cnorus 
were revealed a dense mass of ladies and gentlemen in 
full dress, who, sooner than not be present on such an oc- 
casion, had purchased the privilege of standing before 
the footlights during the performance of the national 
anthem and Partant pour la Syrie, 

Of the principal performers most of the critics reserve 
their judgment; but the Leader says; 

Mile. Jennt Net comes to us recommended by a 
considerable reputation in Germany, and by the name 
of Jbxny, which ever since die days of the Lind has 

Sssessed a singular fascination for the British public, 
lie. Net made her d^iU under circumstances most 
trying, but she appeared nothing daunted, and from 
first to last performed with ease and self-possession, 
sinji^ng and acting with a perfect mastery of her fac- 
ulties, and a perfect control over her emotions, in "the 
face of all that brilliant distraction. Mile. Net appar- 
entlv enjoys the advantage (which so many would 

fladly forego !) of experience and maturity in her art. 
'owerfully constructed, and with a decided capacity for 
boots, with a fair complexion and a verv German 
countenance, she wears a frank and pleasing aspect. 
Her voice, a thoroughlv-trained and strong mezzo so- 
pranOf is round and ricn in the medium notes ; rather 
rotlgh, it appeared to us, in the lower; and rather flat 
in the higher part of the register. She sang the long 
and difficult tcena with sustained dignity and a finely- 
reserred emotion, and with a purity and correctness of 
intonation that never failed. We trust it may be said 
that Mile. Jenny Ney, though not a Joanna Wagner, 
is a real acquisition to the theatre. Formes was tho- 
roughly at home, and always en acknef in the part of 
the bluff but kindly gaoler ; and Taoliafico is always 
the finished artist. On Thursday, however, he once or 
twice appeared a little absent, and sang beside the note. 
It must be confessed that the music ascribed to Pizarro 
is almost as ungrateful as the part, and seldom repays 
the most correct singing, so far as the audience is con- 



cerned. Tamberlix, who was gladly recognized on his 
prison pallet, was looking a little thinner perhaps, but 
in capital vocal preservation. The large phrasing and 
the passionate vibrato were welcomed with satisfaction 
by the regular opera-goers, and he gave the C in alt as 
a sort of emphaau to his European reputation. Mr. 
Co8TA*s orchestra played the two overtures, especially 
the Leonora^ with even more than the usual spirit, 
decision, and delicacy. The chorus was neither in- 
effective nor remarkable. The Prisoners' chorus went 
off without a hand. 

Drury Lane. — Italian and German opera for the 
million, at ordinary play-house prices, and without the 
conventional restrictions of " full dress," was so suc- 
cessful at this theatre lost year, that a new season was 
commenced on the 16th ult. with the Sonnamb%Ua.~^ 
The Leader says : 

The Amina and the Rodolpho were far above the 
average, and the Elvino was at least agreeable. Mme. 
Gassier, who was a favorite at the Italian Opera in Paris 
last winter, is a Spanish lady, with a most Castilian 
countenance and most Andalusian eyebrows and lashes. 
She looks all energy and confidence, too short in figure 
to be graceful, but still engaging and attractive. This 
is not exactly the picture ofAmina: and Mme. Gassier, 
we may say at once, has not the air of an ingenue. But 
with a piercing soprano, flexible and powerful to an ex- 
traordinary degree, and attaining unheard-of altitudes 
with perfect nonchalance, she sang the Comeperme 
brilliantly, and with the finale Ah nongiunge "carried 
awa^" tne house. It is, however, in the Barbiere di 
SemgUa^ in which she is announced to sing on Monday, 
that she is seen and heard to the best advantage. Mon- 
sieur Gassier has a clear, powerful, and smooth bari- 
tone voice, which he manages with excellent tasto, and 
his acting is smart and intelligent. 

We were agreeablv disappointed at finding the Signer 
Bbttini not the 'robust tenor* of that name, butavoung 
man, apparently new to the stase, raw and awkward 
in his gestures, destitute of any dramatic pretonsions, 
but gifted with a sweet and facfle voice, well taught and 
judiciously used. The chorus is painstaking, and the 
orchestra, ably conducted by Mr. J. H. Tully. 

Philharmonic Society. — ^The programme of the 
third concert, under Herr Richard Waonbr, was as 
follows : 

PABT I. 

SInfbnia in A, No. 2 Mendelssohn. 

Aria, '* Va s'bramando,** Mr. Weiss (Fanst) Spohr. 

Concerto, Pianoforte, in B flat. Op. 19, Mr. Sloper. . BeethoTen. 
Aria, ^* Bald snhlllgt die Absehleds-itonde, " Madame 

Rndersdorff Moart. 

Overture, " Saryanthe '* Weber. 

paet n. 

SInfbnia in C minor, No. 6 Beethoven. 

Reeik., " Im Wechsel immerdar" ) Madame Rnders- ) o^^v. 

Aria, '» Ja Ich f Uhl'ei J dorff (Faust). . J ^P®"* 

Overture, les Deux Joumtes Chembini. 

The Daily Newe never heard the symphonies go so 
well, the AihentBum and the Mutical World never 
heard them go worse. But Wagner apart, they all 
agree about Mr. Sloper's " masterly" performance of 
that early Concerto of Beethoven ; and most of them 
about the general excellence of the vocal music, par- 
ticularly that by Mme. Rndersdorff, whose first piece 
is said to be a musical curiosity, written by Mosart for 
the ZauberJI^f in the style of the two airs of the 
Queen of the Night, but never sung, because of its dif- 
ficulties, which this lady conquered. The Athenawn, 
however, says " she screams." 
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Musical Clubs and Parties. 

The amount of musical taste in a community 
is not necessarily to be measured by the audiences 
it furnishes in any given season to oratorios, 
operas and concerts, good, bad, or indifferent. 
The concert-giving experience in Boston this 
past winter has been somewhat discouraging to 
the musicians and societies, and, contrasted with 
the seemingly unbounded appetite for classical 
perfomoances in preceding winters, has even 
caused the question to be mooted, whether the 
perhaps too much boasted musical taste of our 
good city can have retrograded ? whether it may 
not have been not a real taste,* but only a sham, 
a fashion of the hour, a superficial, feverish, con- 
tagious excitement, of which the only wonder 



was that it died out no sooner ? These are rea- 
sonable enough questions at any time. Taste in 
the public at large, anywhere and in any age, is 
subject to its variations, is liable to be corrupted, 
sensualized, demoralized, in short to retrograde : 
— witness even Vienna, the city of Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Hummel, Schubert, overrun 
even in the life-time of Beethoven by the taking 
fashions of Italian opera and dance orchestras, 
and chiefly given up to them to this day. And 
there is always large allowance to be made for 
fashion, imitation, and all kinds of factitious in- 
fluences in the eagerness with which people flock 
to so-called classical concerts. But in our own 
experience this season we see nothing really dis- 
couraging. If the concert audiences have &llen 
ofl^, it does not afiTect our conviction, we may say 
our knowledge of the fact, that the number of 
persons in and about this city who enjoy and love 
the Symphonies and other great works of the 
masters, and who make them a matter of thought 
and study, a part of the earnest culture and de- 
votion of their lives, has been very large for 
years past, and is much larger at this moment 
than it has ever been before. 

Should several successive years pass without 
good and frequent public performances of such 
music, it would alter the case ; for the love of 
beauty must be continually reanimated by the 
inspiring presence of beauty ; but we have not 
yet begun to feel the drought to any very dama- 
ging extent ; or, if we do not feel it, it is so fikr 
an evidence that the denre is yet alive within us ; 
that the * hart still panteth after the water-brooks;' 
and meanwhile there are other encouraging signs 
of musical life, devotion and improving taste 
among us, which are perhaps even more worthy 
to be counted gain, than any brim-full measures 
of our concert halls which we have seen or hope 
to see. Think of the demand for music-teachers, 
and of teachers who have the spirit of Art in 
them. Think of " the pianoforte in every house," 
and of the enormous manufacture and sale of 
these and other musical instruments. Think how 
many accomplished amateur players and singers, 
of both sexes, now add an artistic grace to all our 
cultivated circles of society. Think what shop- 
fulls of music are printed and circulated in our 
land, and, if the greater mass of it be trash, yet 
how large is the proportion of really classical, 
enduring works, such as the Sonatas of Beet- 
hoven, Haydn, and Mozart, the best oratorios 
and Masses, the Songs without Words and with 
words, of Mendelssohn, Schubert, &c., the 
favorite operas, the collections of organ music, 
&e. Think how wide a sale the solid publications 
of the house of Novello in London are acquiring 
in this country ; how many persons, even in the 
humbler walks of life, have their own copies of 
the " Messiah,** the " Creation," tbe " Elijah" and 
" St, Paul," and can lend a voice not inefTectually 
in the performance of these noble works. 

But we have been unwittingly betrayed into 
this long introduction in undertaking to call at- 
tention simply to one manifestation of the pro- 
gress of musical taste among us, in spite of the 
fluctuations of the concert business. We allude 
to the improvement both in quantity and quality 
of private musical entertainments. It may al- 
most be said that there has been more of really 
good music, well performed, in private houses 
here this winter, than there has been in public, — 
excepting of course oratorios and orchestras. 
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Many a time, in the dearth of fresh or interesting 
public themes for musical report or criticism, 
have we wished it were allowable to tell of the 
choice social feasts of music which we have en- 
joyed in private, and to a large extent from ama- 
teur performers. These may be regarded as in 
some sense the most legitimate and best fruits of 
the inspiring concerts to which our young music- 
lovers have been so freely exposed for several 
years past. They prove how genuine and deep 
has been the efficacy of so much good music 
heard in public. They prove that it has not 
been listened to in vain ; that it has not lefl the 
listener content with passively enjoying, but has 
stimulated him in his turn to some sort of musical 
activity. For the re-assurance of the desponding, 
and the confounding of the always-will-be skep- 
tical we may recount in general, without viola- 
tion of the rights of privacy, what has been going 
on in this way. 

First, we have already alluded to the Soirdes 
of Italian vocal music, given by our excellent 
teachers Sig. Corelli and Sig. Bendelari, in 
which their pupils executed the most difficult 
operatic pieces in a style that would do credit to 
eminent professional artists. These occasions, 
with the preparation for them, and the stimulus 
they give, naturally imply not a little of such 
practice going on in larger or smaller circles in 
many private houses. 

Next, as the most interesting and significant of 
all, perhaps, we may mention the various Clubs of 
amateur musicians, who meet periodically in one 
another's houses for the practice of certain kinds 
of music. Some of these have occasionally al- 
lowed a room-full of their friends to enjoy the 
fruits of their social stu^y, and it has caused not a 
little pleasure and surprise to find how much of 
the highest and choicest kind of music has formed 
the material of this club practice, how thoroughly 
and conscientiously the music has been learned, 
and what an artistic and refining element it con- 
tributes to the ordinary social resources and 
amusements. In one of these clubs, composed of 
a dozen of our finest amateur voices, spending an 
evening weekly under the most severe and yet 
inspiring drill of a thorough German artist, it has 
been our privilege this winter to become acquaint- 
ed with much fine German music never yet heard 
in our concerts. We can recall such compositions 
as the entire Lauda Sion and the Psalm : As the 
hart pants, of Mendelssohn ; all the " Mid- 
summer Night's Dream " music, many foui^part 
songs, &c., by the same ; several motets by Bach ; 
a Psalm for four soprani by Franz Schubert ; 
portions of Schumann's " Paradise and the 
Peri"; an exceedingly beautiful Kyrie^ and a* 
Psalm by Robert Franz, in the most pure, re- 
ligious style. These were learned and sung with 
rare perfection (for these parts) and, with a mas- 
terly pianoforte accompaniment, produced a sen- 
sation so unique and pure and fresh, that all felt 
their standard and ideal of true Art from that 
moment raised. Another Club, similarly com- 
posed, to which we have been a frequent listener, 
a model in its way for long-continuing fidelity, has 
been more exclusively devoted to the practice of 
Masses, a form of music which is as convenient for 
social practice, and as fascinating, as it is intrinsi- 
cally good and elevating. During the winter we 
have heard in this way the Mass in C, by Beet- 
hoven, that in D by Cherubini, and the Re- 
quiem of Mozart, not to speak of more familiar 



and easy Masses which have been from time to 
time revived. All these have been so thoroughly 
learned, as to convey to listening friends quite a 
conception of the music, so far as it is possible 
without orchestral accompaniment, large chorus, 
and the local charm of the cathedral. By way 
of dessert aflcr solid practice, it has not been un- 
common in both of these Clubs to hear some of 
the exquisite songs of Schubert, Mendels- 
sohn or Franz, a Sonata of Beethoven, or a 
four-hand performance of one of the fine Sym- 
phonies, in which we have amateurs who can bear 
their part with the professional artists. 

Clubs for Mass singing are not confined to 
Boston. In Salem, Lowell, Lawrence, Cam- 
bridge, Brookline, and other neighboring towns, 
there are or have been such, creating not a small 
demand for the cheap and convenient Novello 
editions of these works. — There is also a Club 
for the practice of Italian opera music under the 
direction of one of our most accomplished maestri 
di canto : and it speaks well for the disposition to 
shun musical intolerance and one-sided taste, that 
both German and Italian Clubs are in not a few 
instances composed of the same members, striving 
to do full justice to each kind of music. These 
are some of the musscal Clubs which occur to us, 
and doubtless there are many more, of many 
kinds, among the amateurs of Boston and vi- 
cinity. 

So much for Clubs. Another sign of progress 
is the frequency of late of classical musical par- 
ties in the houses of our wealthier ama- 
teurs, who engage the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club, and other artists, to entertain their guests 
of an evening with choice programmes of string 
quartets, piano trios, sonatas, compositions of 
Chopin, songs of Franz and Mendelssohn and 
Schubert and Mozart Really the choicest 
feasts of classical chamber music have been 
heard in this way, and the stimulus they give to 
musical taste, if less wide in circumference, is 
perhaps deeper and truer in quality and as far- 
reaching in the end, than that that usually pro- 
ceeds from concerts. Among the many pro- 
grammes of such occasions we may cite the fol- 
lowing, for a sample, and let this end our 
rambling talk for this time, hoping that we have 
shown some reason for the belief that musical 
taste has not after all been dying out among us. 

Trio in B flat, op. 11, BeethoTen. 

Aria, " Keodi '1 lereno al siglio," Handel. 

Sonata for Piano and Violin, in F, op. 24,. .BccthoTen. 

I::'bS^«. :}«"«»• ""'P'-- 

Trio in D minor, op. 49, Mendelssohn. 

Aria, " Saria pur dotce amore," Marrello. 

Polacca for Piano and Yiolonoello, Chopin. 

New Music. 

Our table groans with the piles of newly published 
pieces or collections of music, reprints of entire 
works, manuals, methods, scientific text-books, &c., 
which have been accumulating during the month past, 
and for which the publishers collectively and singly 
have our thanks. It is impossible publicly to notice, 
or even to read through them all as fast as they come 
along ; and many of them, it must be confessed, are 
scarcely worth the notice and find their publics chief- 
ly through the absence of such features as may be 
supposed to Interest the readers of an Art journal. 
But many also are of various degrees of excellence 
and real value, such as it is well that the right- 
minded student or amateur should know of. We do 
what we can to-day to reduce the pile of the unno- 
ticed, meaning to make repeated onslaughts on the 
same until it shall all be disposed of. 



Foremost as ever, and most abounding in Cwc can 
oflten say) good works, comes that indefatigable pub- 
lisher, Oliver Ditson, from whose many and mul- 
tifarious Bcndings wc for the present single out the 
following : 

1. A New and Complete Edition of the Favorite 
Songs, Duets and Trios of Mozart. This is a re- 
print of a Ix>ndon serial, consisting of some thirty 
or forty choice selections from Mozart*s operas and 
occasional songs, with the ori«^inal Italian or German 
words and a new English version, the whole arrang- 
ed from the scores and adapted to the English by S. 

5. Wesley, Mus. Doc. The list includes all the 
best things, for one, two or three voices, from Le 
Nozze di Figaro, Don Giovanni, Ziuherfldte, Tdomeneo, 
and La Clemenza di Tito, besides half a dozen of his 
simple little songs, like ** Come, Lovely Mny," " For- 
get me not," &c. Among those already issued 
(which may be had singly) are the duct: La d da- 
rem from Don Giovanni; the baritone buffo Bon*;: 
Non piu andrai, from the Figaro; and the duet : Crvdd, 
perchh Jinora, from the same. The music itself re- 
quires no recommendation; every Ringer of course 
wants to have these pieces, when he can have them 
in correct, elegant and cheap copies, such as these 
are. 

2. The Harp of Italy (Lira d Italia). Another 
serial Collection of Voral Extracts, from the popu- 
lar Italian operas, with Italian and English words. 
These are pieces to which the operatic amateur 
would make constant reference, if he had them by 
him, and here he has them in convenient and at- 
tractive form. Those already received arc: 1. the 
great Quintet, Chi mi frenay from Lwia ; 2. Vicino 
a chi s^ adorn, quartet from 11 Giitramento; 3. the 
trio : Ah q^ial vittima, from Norma; 4. Qual volutta, trio 
from / Lombardi; 5. Di tanti regi, the rich and 
stately quartet from the first scene of Semiramide; 

6. E rimasto la impietrato ("Like a statue without 
motion"), the humorous and exceedingly effective 
quartet from Don Pasquale. There are many more 
in prospect. 

3. L* Art du Chant appliqu.4 au Piano, by Thai^ 
BERO. We have before spoken of the principal 
numbers of this very useful series of transcrijttions of 
vocal pieces (from Mozart, Beethoven, Pcigolcse, 
Stradella, Rossini, Bellini, and otiiers) for the piano, 
after the peculiar manner of Thalberg, who makes 
the voice-parts, solo or concerted, sing upon the in- 
struments, with accompaniments above and below; 
the voice-part or melody being engraved in larger 
characters than the rest, to indicate that it is to be 
thrown forward distinctly and prominently in the 
execution. We have now Nos. 8 and 9 of the scries. 
These are a beautiful Larghetto ballad from Weber's 
Predosa, and the chorus of Conspirators from Mey- 
erbeer's // Crodato. A song from Schubert's 
Mullerin series, the Duet from Der Freyschutz, and 
Mozart's // mio tesoro are the remaining subjects. 
All the subjects are interesting, and the transcrip- 
tions faithful and cflfcctive, so that they afford capi- 
tal practice in the art of illustrating a melody, with 
great richness of accompaniment, through the me- 
dium of one pair of bands. The edition is one of 
the most elegant specimens of music engraving 
which we have seen. The separate numbers cost 75 
cents each, but the whole series of twelve, bound, is 
marked $5.00. 

Nathan Richardson fMusical Exchange), pub- 
lishes among other things the following : 

1. Menuet de Mozart, arranged for piano by 
ScHULHOFF. This is that graceful and perfect little 
Minuet and Trio, from the E flat Symphony, which 
was so charmingly played by Mr. Satter. It proves 
that good music may become extremely popular. 

2. Ave Maria, ballad by Robert Franz. Those 
who remember Otto Dresel's concerts and Miss 
Lehmann's singing, (and who can forget them?) 
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will eagerly possess themselves of s copy of this 
lofty, pure and lovely melody, which is not difficult, 
so far as mere execution is concerned. The English 
words are singable, and a pretty close translation of 
the German of Gbibel, which is also given. 

3. On the Sea; ballad by Franz Schubert, Ger- 
man and English words. Characteristic, wild and 
fascinating. 

4. The Mignon Smg^ by Franz Schubert. This 
is the sad little song in "Wilhelm Meister**: Nur 
wer die Sehnsucht kentUf ^r., treated by Schubert in 
yery much the same manner in which Beethoven has 
treated it in one or two of his four settings of the 
same ; only Schubert develops the simple and sad 
strain to greater length. 

5. Sixty-Six Interludes in the most usual Major 
Keys for the Organ ^ Seraphine or Mdodeon^ by J. 
Hilton Joneb. These are short strains, only a 
line each in length, and all essentially of the same 
character of expression, which is solid and church- 
like. They are in true organ style, the four parts of 
the harmony having each its individual movement, 
and therefore good to put into the hands of young 
players at church organs, whom it is seldom safe to 
leave to the inspirations of their own — fingers. But 
why aU in the major key 1 And why only two va- 
rieties of measure, the common, and the three-fonri 
Or is this little book but the beginning of a series ? 



CONCERTS. 

Mllb. Gabrielle Db Lamottb's fourth and 
last concert took place at Chickcring's, on Thursday 
evening. A large and highly respectable audience, 
including many of the truest music-lovers, were high- 
ly satisfied with the execution of the programme, 
which was choice and classical. For her own part, 
she had selected three very formidable compositions, 
a Trio, a Concerto and a Fugue. The well-known 
Trio by Mendelssohn, in D minor, was a large 
undertaking for a young lady, and we conld only be 
astonished at the power and certainty and firmness 
with which she went through it, showing that she had 
studied carefully the character of its nervous Alle- 
gro, its tranquil and religious Andante, its light and 
sparkling Scherzo, and its impassioned Finale, — 
although the latter we thought taken hardly fast 
enough ; and one missed a certain vitalizing and 
poetic something in the whole. More caution in the 
use of the pedals would obviate the blur felt in some 
passages. Yet the execution was highly creditable 
and showed progress. The Fugue of Bach, in A 
minor, one of those florid, delicate arabesques, was 
smoothly played, but rather lifelessly. The Concert- 
Stuck of Weber seemed a less anxious performance, 
and came out with a freedom, grace and brilliancy 
that were quite effective. It was much her happiest 
effort. The Concert- StOck had a fine septet accom- 
paniment, by the Messrs. Fries, Muisel, Eichler, 
(Strings), and Krbbs (flute), Rtan, (clarionet), and 
Db Ribas (oboe). The brothers Fries did well their 
part in the Trio. 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club contrib- 
uted an Andante from Hatdn*8 Quartet in D, and 
Quintet arrangements of two piano pieces: vis. 
Beethoven's Andante Favori and one of the Lieder 
ofme Worte. Mrs. Wentworth sang with her usual 
purity and sweetness a Latin hymn {Ecce Panis) by 
Crerubini, a Mozart-like sort of melody, not un- 
like the same composer's Ave Marioj and Haydn's 
charming canzonet : " My mother bids me bind her 
hair. » 

The Concert by the Ptnb and Harrison 
troupe on Wednesday night of last week was a good 
old-fashioned English concert, and gave such plea- 
sure that nearly every piece was called for twice 
and even thrice. This was the case with each of 
the Glees, which led to quite a series of them; and 



they were nicely sung, save that the unaccompanied 
voices did not fall into quite perfect tune the first 
time. Miss Louisa Pyne's singing of '' Cease your 
Funning," with variations, and of Benedict's 
"Sky-Lark," was in her most admirable style, and 
she fed the appetite of the delighted audience with 
some charming ballads, accompanying herself. Her 
sister also sang a ballad very sweetly. Mr. Horn- 
castle gave the Cinderella Song : " Ife tormentors " 
and Hatton*8 " Simon, the Cellarer," with much 
comic humor. The programme was exceedingly 
long, and everything had to be repeated, even to one 
of those everlasting sentimental ditties of the Balfe 
order, by Mr. Borrani, whom a portion of the au- 
dience u»uld compel to "sing that (tedious) song 
again." Mr. Harrison was perhaps more fre- 
quently in tune than usual. 

The Farewell Concert, Saturday afternoon, was 
equally successful. So perfect a singer as Miss 
Ix>uiSA Pynb will always be welcomed back to 
Boston. 

Mr. Satter had a crowded and delighted audi- 
ence, of some 300 persons, at his piano concert at 
the Norfolk House, last week, and proposes soon to 
give another. 

Italian Opera.— The mere announcement of Ros- 
sini's " Willlnm Tell, " his greatest opera, at the Boston 
Theatre, on Monday evening, will be enough to call out 
all our music-lovers. It is a rare chance, and a brief one, 
and we must improve it while it lasts. 

Meanwhile Opera in New Yerk reems in a ho{>ele8S 
snarl of disagreements. The Lagrange and Mi rate 
troupe coalesced with the Academy, and sang there but 
one night, before there was a general falling out What 
becomes of the new troupe we do not learn ; the Acade- 
my is closed against them ; they have lost the chance of 
Niblo*8, and the Academy party also pre-occupy our Bos- 
ton Theatre. We shall have nothing to complain of. 



Classical Trio Concert. The fourth and kut 
concert of those very able artists, Messrs. Gartner, 
Hause and Junonickel, will take place in the beau- 
tiful saloon of Messrs. Hallbt and Davis, this even- 
ing. Those who go will hear much admirable music 
played by very skilful bands. 



Miss Elue Hensleb. — The papers have already an- 
nounced the probable return of our young prima donna 
to America. Her father^s continued illness has made it 
impossible for her to continue in Europe without his pro- 
tection and under the constant anxiety which his condi- 
tion brought upon her. She is endeavoring to bring him 
home, and at last accounts had arrived in Paris after a 
painful journey. We may expect to 'welcome her in 
Boston before many weeks. 



Musloal Fund Society.— At 4 special meeting of this 
Society, the following gentiemen were elected offlceni for theen- 
Buing i«von :— Presideut, C. C Perkiod: Vice Prenidt* nt, T. Co- 
mer : Secreury, ThoB Ryiin: Treasurer, S. S Pearce: Librarian, 
Henry Fries : Auditor, A. Fries : Ist AcBociate, F. Frien : 2d 
Asboi late. C. H. Eichler : TrusteeB, ThoB. B Chickering, S. E. 
Guild, Geq. T. Bigelow, J. P. Bradiee, John Bigelow. 



^&v^rtnem^ni&. 
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TNS GERMAN TEllQ; 

Consisting of 

CABI. GARTNER, Violinist, 

CARL HAUSE, Pianist, and 

H. JUNQNICKEL, Violoncellist, 

Will give their 

FOURTH SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT 
This (Saturday) Evening, May 19, 

MESSRS. HAX,X.T?T, BAY rS (fe CO.'S ROOMS, 

No. 409 WASHINGTON STREET, 

Asaiated by 
MeBsrs. H. ECKHARDT, C. EICHLER, W. FRENZBL and 

W. STEIN. 

A Quintet by F. RleB, for plane and BtrlngB,— a Concerto by 
Hummel, — Solos fbr Violin and for Violoncello,— and Mozan*B 
Quintet in minor, will be performed. 

QC/^Tickets 60 cents To commence at 7>a o'clock. 

F. F. MULLER, 

DIRECTOR OF BIUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Church ; Organist and l>ianiBt of the Handel & Haydn 

Society, Musical Education Society, &c. &o. 

Residence, No. 3 IVinter Place, Boston. 



BOSTON THEATRE^- ITALIA]! OPEBi 

THE Manasrer haa the honor of announcing that he has 
entered into an arrangitment with the Committee of Man- 
agement of the Academy of MorIc of New York, for the appear- 
ance for a few nights only of their 

FAMED ITALUK OPERA COMFAKT. 

The repertoire will be the same aa that of the Academy, in- 
cluding the celebrated Operas of 

WIIililAM TEIiIi and IIj TROVATOBE, 
with their splendid mite en scene. 

The season will be opened on MONDAY EVENING, May 2l8t, 
when for the Ist time in Boston, RoMlni's ehe/iPauvre of 

WILLIAM TELL 
will be performed. 

CHARACTERS. 
(Austrian ) 

Matilda, the stater of Oessler Signora StelTanone 

Gesslcr, the Austrian GoTemor Signor Rocco 

Hodolfo, Captain of his Guards Signor Quinto 

(Swisa.) 

Edwige, the wife of Tell Signora ATOgadro 

Albert, her son Signora Bertucca-Maretzek 

Guglielmo Tell ) ( Signor Badiali 

Amoldo, in Ioto with Matilda { Swiss patriots { Signor Bolcionl 

Walt^'rFurst ) ( Signor Coletti 

Leuthaldo Signor Crouso 

Melchthal, the fatherof Arnoldo Signor Mulier 

A Fisherman Signer Beutler 

In the course of the Opera will be giren 
A Grand Pas Mititaire, by the entire Corps de Ballet. 

Musical Director and Conductor MAX M ARE'nCEK 

Stage Manager Amasi Dubmuil 

The prioes of admisMion will be 91.60 and SI, according to 
location. Til : Parquet, Balcony, and front rows in Purquet 
Circle, and First Circle, SI 50 ; bMlance of Parquet and First 
Circle, and the whole of the Second Circle, SI. With each 
one of the above tickets a check will be given for a reserrcd 
seat 

Amphitheatre, 50 cents. 

The Ticket Office will be opened at the Music Store of E. H. 
Wade, 197 Washington street. Tickets may likewise be pur- 
cha.<ted at the Box-office of the Theatre on the evening of the 
performance. 

07"Door8 open at 7 ; Opera to commence at l)i o'clock. 

THE AMERICAN HARP: 

A COUBCTION OP NKW AKD ORIOIITAL 

CHURCH MUSIC, 

COMPOSED AND ARRANGED 

BY CHARLES ZEUITBR. 

THE above excellent work has been the bf)Bi<« of a msjority 
of the popular collections of S<tcrtrd Mu<iic for the last 
docen or fifteen years ; and though nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury haa elapBcd since its flr^t i.wue, it yet retains an unques- 
tioned superiority over all gimilar works, and \n esteemed by 
musical amateurs as the choice^it volume to which they have 
acceu. It has l>cen for a number of years out of print. Copies 
could but with great difflrul y be obtained ; and the value in 
which the few to be found were held, together with the actual 
merifa of the work, repeatedly alluded to by the best judges of 
Church Mu.<ic, induced rhe undersigned to publish it, and the 
public can now be supplied at the following rates : 

Single copies 75 

Per dogpn 87 00 

OLIVER BITSOK, 115 Washington St. 

BD. AJjJjViJi depires a situation as Organi.<t in some 
• church in Boston. Address Box 186, Worcester, Mass. 
Refere.nces— Sumner Hill, E. Ilaniilfon, J. H. Willcox, Esqs. 

OTTO DRESEL 

Gives Instruction on the piano, snd may be addreR«ed at the 
Reverb IIodse Terms : — S50 p«»r quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; SSO per quarter of 12 leMons, one a week. 

Nelly Clyde, 

ANEW ETHIOPIAN MEI/)DY, Solo and Chorus, ferthe 
Piano-Forte. By Ed F. Hutchinson. 26 cts. net. 

Published by MEYER 6o TRETBAR, Buffalo, N. Y. 



JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 

pianist, ©rjjanist anli jSfrtttor of fiSiusit 

AT THE MUSIC HALL, (Rev. Theodore Parker's Societt,) 

GIVES INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO. 

Residence, 13 Avery Street. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 

\rBI4I4Y CI.YDE:, Ethiopian Melody, by Ed F. 

ll Hutchinson 26 cU. net. 

.lAOK AND PKflGY POLKA, by Herzoo, 26cts.net. 

BEKTUA-KEDOWA, by IlRRZOO, 26 cts. net. 

MEYER A TRETBAR, Buffalo, N. Y. 

1L TROVATOKE. ..." Stride la Vampa," Vcrdi. 
Just published GEORGE P. REED & CO 

IL TROVATORE. ..." Deserto sulla Terra," Verdi. 
Just published. GEORGE P. REED & CO. 

IL TROVATORE. ..." Ah s! ben n»io," Verdi. 
Just published. GEORGE P. REED & CO. 

IL TROVATORE. ..." Tacea la Notte," Verdi. 
JuKC published. GEORGE P. REED A CO. 

IL TROVATORE. ..." D'Amor sul' alii rosee,". ..... .Verdi. 
Just published. GEORGE P. REED A CO. 
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NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 

nn TU Dimnioa or 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

YOL. I. Now RiADT. 

ALBRECHTSBEROBR'S ootleetcd Writinn on TnOROUQH 
BASS, HARMONY, and COMPOSITION, for SelMnstnic- 
tion. Translated by Sabilla Notbllo, fh>in the original Oer- 
nan. The musical examples revised by Yixcbnt Notbixo. 
[Former price, 42b.1 Yol 1., Harmony and Tborough-Bass, 
88 ets. by mail 94. Vols. II. and III., Golde to Composiaon, 
each 88 eu. by mall 04. 

Y. 

CATEL'S TREATISE ON HARMONY. Translated by 
Mabt CowDBir Claucb, fkom the original French. [For- 
mer price, 98 76.] In paper wrapper 68 cts. by mail 67. 

lY. 

MOZART'S SUCCINCT THOROUGH-BASS SCHOOL. 
Translated from the German, by Sabola Notbuo. The 
mosleai examples rerlsed br Jobiah PrrrxAif. [Former price 
•1 76.] In paper wrapper 21 eta. by mall 28. 

in. 

FETIS' TREATISE ON CHOIR AND CHORUS 8TN0TNG 
Translated from the French, by the Rer. Thomas Hblmobb, 
M A. [Former price, 16 ftmncs ] In paper wrapper 88 cts. 
by mail 41. 

n. 

MARX'S, DR., GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION — 
An aid to Teachers and Learners in every branch of Mu- 
sical knowledge. Translated by Gbokob Macibomb, ftrom the 
original German, expressly for NoTello*s Ijibrary for the Diffu- 
sion of MuMnal Knowledge. [Former price, 98 75.] Bound in 
cloth, price 81 63, by mail 81 76. 

%* Of this work Ats laiye editions bare been printed in 
German,' besides being reprinted In England. It romprrhends 
minute explanations of erery musical matter, from the sim- 
plest rudiments, through the Tarious elaborations of rhythm, 
doctrine of toues, Instruments, elementary and artUtio forms 
of oompoeition, artistic parformanee, and musieal education in 
general. 

CHERUBINFS TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT AND 
FUGUE. Translated by Mrs. CowoBir Clarkb, from the 
original French. The muncal portion has also been super- 
rlMfd by Mr. Josiah Pittmah, Onanist of Lincoln's Inn.— 
[Former price, 97 88] Bound in cloth, price si 68, by mail 
91 76. 1—1 

HOYELLO'B SACBED XU8IG WABEHOT78E, 

880 BROADWAY, NEW- YORK, 

And at 60 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 



PIANIST ASD TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS his serrloes as an Instructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the music 
stores of Natbah RiOHAM>80ir, 282 Washington St. or 0. P. 
Rbed ft Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

RxTBrnBircBS:- Mrs. 0. W. Loring, 88 Mt. Yemon St. 
Mias K. E. Prince. Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
MlBS May, 6 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 

THOJflAS RTA]¥, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE, No. 16 DIX PLACE. 

MEYER & TRETBAR, 

BUFFALO^ N. T". 

IC^AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. MEYER, J». 

Brunswick. 

B. D. AE.E.E]¥, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Letters directed care ef Nathan Richardson, Esq. 282 Wash- 
ington Street. 
RBrBBBMCBi —Otto DtsssI, S. Hamilton, 1. 1. Harwood, Bsqs. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

965 VTAslUiictoA Sfreet, Boston* 

CHICKERINQ & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

FATENT ACTION 
QRAND AND SQUARE 



OF KYBBY DESCRIPTION. 



WABEBOOraS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
AprSB B08T0N. if 



SUPERIOR TO ALL. 

U6STE, NEWTOH miDBURr S PIANOS. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON 

Would n>5pertfully Inform the public that he hax taken the 
Agency for the New England .states, for the sale of the abore 
celebrated innrument^, a full aasortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 

MUSICAI^ EXCHANOE, 

282 Washington Street, Boston. 

These Instruments are warranted in all casps, and put up In 
secure boxes, free of expense, Ibr transportation to any dis- 

Unce. Alfio. NEW MUSIC fimm all parts of Europe and 

America rMelTed as soon as published, wliirh, together with 
our own pobiirationn, forms the larg«>t »>tock and greatest 
Tariety of Sheet Music to be found in the United States. The 
most liberal discount made to the Tradv and Seminaries. 

Catalogues wnt to any address, ^/m. — Superior Mblodbohs 
always on hand.— PIANOS TO LET, on liberal terms. 



MR. HARRISON MILLARD, 

(TENORE,) 

TEACHER OF ITALIAN VOCALIZATIOir, 

Bio. 6 Tjrler St Terms SCO per quarter. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FOllTE, 

ManaAiGtorjr, 370 IVaahinffton 8ir««t» 

BOSTON, MASS. 

TOUHG LADIES' VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL 

E. R. BliAHCHARDf Teacher. 

Tills School is designed fbr those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and Is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselyes to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the CultiTation of the Voice, Style, fce. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb ft Co , No. 8 Winter street. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

BEOS to announce that he is prepared to commence Instnie- 
tlon in Piano-forte and Organ playing, Harmony and 
Counterpoint, and will be happy to reccWe applications at No. 

8 Hay ward PlacejOn and after Oct. 1st. 

RBrBBBKCxa— R. B. Apthorp, C. C. Perkins, J. S. DwigLt, Esqs 
Sept 28 tt 

L. O. EMERBON, 

tintltx of i%t ^imo-fmit, (^x^m, ^ %in%in%, 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AT 
BULPINCH STREET CHURCH. 

MisU Room under the Church Residence ^ 12 Indiana H. 

BOSTOBT* 

Applications may also be made at OllTer DItson's, 115 Wash- 
ington St., to whom he Is permitted to re&r. 

IF you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, buy 
RICHARDSON'S 

HODERI SCHOOL FOR THE PUIO-FORTE, 

which Is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 
has ever been published.— —Price Three Dollars. 

Q7"Publlshed at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Beaton, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 

Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO CANTANTE,) 
No. 18 TREMOIVT TKMPIiE, BOSTON. 

OARL GARTNER. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be ftmnd at No. 20 DoTsr Street, erery forenoon between 

9 and 10. Oc 14 

€. BREVSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW TORK, 

Depot of Erard's Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

D^ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 

ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
T£ACHEB OF THE PLANO-FOBTE. 

Application can be made at Rced*s Husio-Store, or at the 
Norfblk UouBs, Roxbury. Sept 9 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 50 Blneeluad Street. 



EDWARD L. BALOH, MUSIO AN D JOB P RINTING OFFICE, 



MABurAcnrRBs Br 
MASON Sl HAMLIN. 

THE attention nf tlie mn^icnl public is Inrlted to the newly 
improved MODEL MKI^DKONS made by us. We believe 
them to l>e unsurpastfed, tu all the HwentlHl points pertaining 
to a good instrument, ei*perlally In regmrd to 

Equality, Power, Sweetness of Tone, Prompt- 
ness of Action and Style of Finish. 

Our prices rary fhim tOO to 9176, according to the Six and 
style bt the instrument. Recommendations from Lowbix 
Mabob, Wm. B. Bbadburt. Obobob F. Root, I*. U. South abb, 
Edwib Bbdcb, Sius a. BAMCBOfT, and many other distln- 
guished musicians, may be seen at our ware-rooms. 

ST'The opinions of the %bt»tt gentlemen give them a decided 
preference to all other MelodcooB. 

HBHBT MABOR. ) MA80N * HAMI.IN, 

BMMORS HAHUM. j Cambridge St. (ear. of Charles,) Bosion, Ms. 
Oct 28 6m (DIrecUy in front of the Jail.) 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

IJflPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 

BATB UnOTBO TO 

ITo. 789 BBOADWAT, oomer of Ninth Bt. 

NEW YORK. 

WILLZAU BEBOEB, 
Publisher and Importer of Music, 

Ho. 82 West 4th Street, Ciaeinnati, 0. 

KKBP8 constantly on hand a Latge and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Bastem prices. New 
Musie received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
disoonnt granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Musie arranged to order. 
07' Catalogues sent gratis by Baall. Ang26 

O- ^. OTb a TUB^gly 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 259 Washington St 

RESIDKNCB. . . .13 SUAWMUT STRRJST, BOSTON. 



A GOOD TIME TO SUBSORIBEI 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

& |)apti of firt Muh litrraturt. 

Published OTory Sftturdaj, at 21 Sehool St. Bofltom. 
^ Two Dollars p«r Mmnna, im advaacc. 



During the three ycMi since it was established, this Joomal 
has met with eontinually Incrsasing &Tor, and It entered 
upon iU SEVENTH TOLUBtB with the number for Saturday, 
April 7th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Mvnc, bat wtth 
glaneea at the whole World of Art and of Poliu Uterature ; 
including, ftom time to time— 1. Critical Reriewsof Ooncerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, aeeounts of their Composers, fce. S. Nodcas of 
New Musie. 8. Musical News ftom all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, oompoaitionB, tn« 
straments, theories ; on Musical Education ■, on Musie in lu 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Musie In the 
Church, the Concert-rocm, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, Ibc. 6. Translations from the beet German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Ooeaslonal Notices of 
Seulplure, Painting, kt. 8. Original and Selected Poems, ka. 

Cy^Baek numbers, from the eommeneemenC, eaa be ftir- 
nisbed. Address (post-paid) 

J. S. DWIGHT, 21 School St. BoRoic. 

From the New York Daily THbmu. 
There Is no better musical critic in the country than Jnhn 
S. Dwlght, of Boston, and few men are able to ezprees what 
ther haTe to say about musie in a manner at once ao poetic 
and precise. His articles are sure to please the learned in 
music, and to dellsht its lorers. We commend his Journal 
unreserredly to our muirical friends as a work which will be 
an able running commentary upon musical eyents, extracting 
from each its significance, Tarjing its critical notices of musto 
and musicians, both new and old, with biographiosl and enter- 
taining details ; and always true to what Is most Interesting 
end commanding In this noblest of the Arts. 

From the Boston Boeninf ZVonser^l. 

Whererer there is a piano -forte, this Journal ought to be 
lying on IL 

From the Boston Atlas, 

We need Just such a paper. One which Is subserrlent to no 
particular elique of book-makers, or society agents, or mana- 
gerial interests. One which tells truly what Is good and what 

to bad, In the honest conrlctions of the writer Mr. Dwlght 

unites more quallficatiobs to hold the Judge's chair than any 
other writer with whoee powers we are acquainted. His genisl 
warmth of feeling is united to an acute perception of the 
besuUes of ezecutional Art ; while a long and earnest study 
of the great composers of the world has rendered him Cunillar 
with, and an appreciator of, their noble works. 

TEB1I8 OF ADVERTIBINa. 

first Insertion, per line 10 cti. 

Each subsequent Insertion, per line 6 cts. 

For one column, (128 lines) first insertion S12.00 

Do do each subsequent. . . .f6 00 

Spedal notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in adranee : for yearly adTertlaementa, 
quarterly In advance. 

NoT^l SCHOOL BTBEET. 
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Translated for this JoumaL 

Beethov6ii*8 InBtnimental Music. 

yiOM THB QKBMAK OF I. T. A. BOmiAHV. 

(Oonditded from laat week.) 

How deeply, most noble master, have tby glo- 
rious Piano-Forte compositions impressed them- 
selves upon my mind I How shallow and insignifi- 
cant does everything now appear to me, that does 
not belong to thee, to the genial Mozart, or the 
mighty genius, Sebastian Bach ! — With what 
delight did I receive thy seventieth opusy those 
two glorious Trios — for I knew very well that 
afler a short time of practice, I should have Uiem 
rendered to perfection. And this happiness has 
indeed been mine this evening, so that now, like 
one who, strolling about in the labyrinthine paths, 
lined with all kinds of rare trees, strange plants, 
and exquisite flowers, of a fantastic park, becomes 
more and more entangled in them, I cannot find 
my way out of the wondrous turns and compli- 
cations of thy Trios. The lovely syren-voices 
of those passages, resplendent in gay variety, 
draw me in deeper and deeper. 

I have ever been of the opinion that the piano- 
forte is much more useful in Harmony than in 
Melody. The most delicate expression of which 
this instrument is capable does not give to melody 
the energetic life, with its thousands of shadings, 
which the bow of the violinist, the breath of the 
wind-instrument player is able to call forth. The 
performer combats in vain with the insurmount- 
able difficulty presented to him by a mechanism, 
which causes the strings to vibrate and resound 
by a blow. On the other hand there is no instru- 
ment (with the exception of the harp, which is, 
however, much more limited,) that, like the 
piano, takes in at once the whole realm of har- 
mony, and displays its treasures to the connois- 
seur in the most wondrous forms and shapes. 



When the imagination of a composer has seized 
upon an entire tone-picture, with rich groups, 
brilliant lights, and deep shadows, he can call it 
into life at his piano, so that it comes forth, in 
gay and dazzling colors, from the inner worid. 
A full score, the true magic-book of music, which 
conceals beneath its signs and figures, all die 
wonders of tone art, the mysterious chorus of the 
most manifold instruments, receives life under 
the hands of a master pianist, and a composition 
thus played, correctly and in all its parts, from 
the score, may be compared to a finely exe- 
cuted engraving from a large painting. The 
piano is therefore peculiarly adapted for impro- 
vising, for playing from the score, for single 
chords, for solo-Sonatas, etc., as also for Trios, 
Quartets, Quintets, etc., where the usual string- 
instruments join in, and which certainly belong 
to the order of piano compositions, because, if 
they are correctly composed, that is, truly in 
four, five or more parts, everything de- 
pends on the harmonic working up, which of 
itself excludes the display of single instruments 
in brilliant passages. 

I have a real aversion against all Concertos for 
the piano. (Those of Mozart and Beethoven 
are not so much Concertos, as Symphonies, with 
piano obligato.) They are intended to display 
the virtuosity of the solo-player in brilliant pas- 
sages and in expressive melody; but the best 
performer on the finest instrument strives in vain 
for what the violinist, for instance, attains with 
but little difficulty. 

Each Solo sounds stiff and tame afler the full 
tutti of the violins and wind instruments, and we 
admire the execution, the flexibility of finger, 
without receiving any impression upon our heart 
and mind. 

How admirably has the master conceived the 
peculiar spirit of this instrument (the piano) and 
provided for it in the most appropriate manner 1 

A simple, but fruitful melodic theme, which 
is capable of the most various contrapuntal invo- 
lutions, abridgements, etc., lies at the foundation 
of every movement ; all the other motives and 
figures bear a close relation to the main theme, 
so that all the instruments are brought into re- 
quisition to combine and arrange the whole to 
the highest degree of unity. This is the struc- 
ture of the whole ; but, in this skilful edifice, the 
loveliest pictures intermingle in restless flight, in 
which joy and pain, sadness and bliss, appear be- 
side and within each other. Wierd forms join in 
an airy dance, now fading away to a mere point 
of light, then dispersing in brilliant and dazzling 
rays, and chasing and pursuing each other in di- 
vers groups ; and in the . midst of this un- 
locked spirit -world the soul listens, enrap- 



tured, to the unknown language, and compre- 
hends all the most secret longings and presenti- 
ments with which it has been seized. 

That composer alone has really penetrated 
into the mysteries of Harmony, who, by it, can 
impress the soul of man ; to him the numerical 
proportions, which to the grammarian without 
genius are mere lifeless, uninteresting arithmetical 
calculations, are magic formulas, by means of 
which he conjures up an enchanted world. 

Notwithstanding the geniality which per- 
vades particularly the first Trio, not even ex- 
cepting the mournful Largo, tibe genius of Beet- 
hoven still remains at all times serious «nd sol- 
emn. It seems as if the master were of opinion 
that deep, mysterious subjects, even when the 
mind, closely familiar with them, experiences a 
joyous and cheerful elevation, should never be 
spoken of in common-place, but only in glorious, 
exalted words ; the dance-music of the priests of 
Isis can be nothing but a hymn of lofty jubilee. 

Instrumental music, where it is intended to in- 
fluence only through itself, as Music, and not to 
serve, perhaps, for a peculiar dramatic purpose, 
must avoid every thing trivial and jocose, all 
flippant lazzL A deep nature seeks for the 
presentiments of joy which, more beautiful and 
glorious than here in this narrow world, have 
come to us from an unknown land, and wakened 
an inner, blissful life withm our bosom, a higher 
expression than plain woi'ds, which are peculiar 
only to the limited pleasures of earth, can give. 

This seriousness, which pervades all the instru- 
mental and piano music of Beethoven, naturally 
banishes all the break-neck passages up and 
down with both hands, all the preposterous leaps, 
the ridiculous caprices, the excessively high 
notes, of the extra octaves, in which mod- 
em piano compositions abound. In point of 
technical execution, the piano compositions of 
this master present no particular difficulties, as 
every practised pianist will easily conquer the 
few runs, triplet figures, etc. ; and yet their ren- 
dering is in most respects exceedingly difficult 
Many a so-called virtuoso objects to Beethoven's 
piano music, repeating the excuse : " Very dif- 
ficult, and very ungrateful to the listeners 1" 
As regards the difficulty, a correct, easy render^ 
ing of Beethoven's compositions requires nothing 
less than that we should thoroughly understand 
him, that we should penetrate deep into his na- 
ture ; that, in the consciousness of our own con- 
secration we should bravely venture to step into 
the circle of magic apparitions which his mighty 
wand calls forth. He who does not feel this con- 
secration in himself, who cultivates the acquaint- 
ance of the holy Musica only as an amusement, 
as a pastime in leisure hours, as a m<»nentary 
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tickling of dulled ears, or for bis own ostentation, 
had better leave her entirely. It is only such a 
one who can offer the excuse : " very un- 
grateful 1 " The true artist lives only in the work 
which he has conceived in the spirit of the mas- 
ter and now executes. He disdains to bring his 
own person iuto play, and all his aspirations tend 
towards calling into life, in a thousand dazzling 
colors, all the beauteous, enchanting forms and 
pictures which the master, with magic power, 
has concealed in his work, so tliat they wreathe 
around the listener in bright, sparkling circles, 
and, inflaming his imagination, his innermost be- 
ing, bear him in rapid flight to the distant spirit- 
world of tones. M. A. R. 



— ♦- 



The Bob-o-link. 

The happiest bird of our spring, and one that 
rivals the European lark, in my estimation, is the 
Bobolincon, or Bobolink, as he is commonly 
called. He arrives at that choice portion of our 
year, which, in our latitude, answers to the des- 
cription so often given by our poets. With us, it 
generally begins about the middle of May, and 
JASts until nearly the middle or the last of June. 
Earlier than this, winter is apt to return mi its 
traces, and to blin^ht the opening beauties of the 
year ; and later than this, begins the parching, 
and dissolving heats of summer. But in this genial 
interval, nature is in all her freshness and fra- 
grance ; '* the rains are over and gone, the flowers 
appear upon the earth, the time of the singing of 
birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in the land." The trees are now in their fullest 
foliage and brightest verdure ; the woods are gay 
with the clustering flowers of the laurels ; the air 
is perfumed by the sweet brier and the wild rose ; 
the meadows are enamelled with clover blossoms ; 
while the young apple, the peach and the plum 
begin to swell and toe cherry to glow among the 
green leaves. 

This is the chosen season of revelry of Bobolink. 
He comes amidst the pomp and fragrance of the 
season ; his life seems all sensibility and enjoyment, 
all song and sunshine. He is to be found in the 
soft bosoms of the freshest and sweetest meadows ; 
a^d is most in song when the clover is in blossom. 
He perches on the topmost twig of a tree, or on 
some long flaunting weed, and as he rises and 
sinks with the breeze, pours forth a succession of 
rich tinkling notes ; crowding one upon another, 
like the outpouring melody of the sky-lark, and 
possessing the same rapturous character. Some- 
times he pitches from the summit of a tree, begins 
his song as soon as he gets upon the wing, and 
flutters tremulously down to the earth, as if over- 
come with ecstaey at his own music. Sometimes 
he is in pursuit of his paramour; always in full 
song, as if he would win her by his melody, and 
always with the same appearance of intoxication 
and delight 

Of all the birds of our groves and meadows, the 
bob-o-link was the envy of my boyhood. He 
crossed my path in the sweetest weather, and the 
sweetest season of the year, when all nature called 
to the fields, and the rural feeling throbbed in 
every bosom j but when I, luckless urchin, was 
doomed to be shut up during the live-long day, in 
that purgatory of boyhood, the school-room. 

It seemed as if the little varlet mocked at me, 
as he flew by in full song, to taunt me with his 
happier lot. O, how I envied him 1 No lessons, 
no task, no hateful school, nothing but holiday, 
frolic, fields and fine weather. Had I been then 
more versed in poetry, I might have addressed 
him in those beautiful words of Logan to the 
cuckoo : 

" Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thoa hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year. 

" ! could I fly, I'd fly with thee ; 
We'd make, on joyful wing, 
Our annual visit round the globe : 
Companions of the Spring !" 



Further observation and experience have given 
me a different idea of this little feathered volup- 
tuary', which I will venture to impart for the ben- 
efit of my schoolboy readers, who may regard him 
with the same unqualified admiration which I once 
indulged. I have shown him only as I saw him 
at first, in what I call the poetical part of his 
career, when he in a manner devoted himself to 
elegant pursuits and enjoyments, and was a bird 
of music and song, and taste and sensibility and 
refinement. While this lasted, he was sacred from 
injury ; the very schoolboy would not fling a stone 
at him, and the merest rustic would pause to listen 
to his strain. 

But mark the difference. As the yearadvances, 
as the clover blossoms disappear, and the spring 
fades into summer, he gradually gives up his ele- 
gant tastes and habits ; doffs his poetical suit of 
black, assumes a russet, dusty gart), and sinks to 
the gross enjoyment of common vulgar birds. 
His notes no longer vibrato on the ear, he is stuff- 
ing himself with the seeds of the tall weeds on 
which he lately swung and chanted so melodiously, 
lie has become a " bon vivant," a " gourmand ;" 
with him now there is nothing like the **joys of 
the table ;" and in a little time he grows tired of 
plain, homely fare, and is off on a gastronomical 
tour in quest of foreign luxuries. 

We next hear of him with myriads of his kind, 
banquet ting among the reeds of the Delaware, 
and grown corpulent with good feeding. He has 
changed his name in travelling. Bobolincon no 
more — he is the Reed-bird now ; the much-sought- 
for tit-bit of Pennsylvania epicures; the rival in 
unlucky fame of the Ortolan ! Wherever he goes 
pop ! pop ! pop ! every rusty firelock in the coun- 
try is blazing away. He sees his companions 
falling by thousands around him. 

Does he take warning and reform ? Alas I not 
he. Incorrigible epicure 1 again he wings his 
flight. The rice fields of the South invite him. 
He gorges himself among them almost to bursting ; 
he can scarcely fly for corpulency. He has once 
more changed his name, and is now the famous 
Rice-bird of the Carolinas. 

Last stage of his career; behold him spitted, 
with dozens of his corpulent companions, served 
up, a vaunted dish on the table of some Southern 
gastronomer. 

Such is the story of the Bobolink ; once spi- 
ritual, musical, admired, the joy of the meadows, 
and the favorite bird of Spring ; finally, a gross 
little sensualist, who expiates his sensuality in the 
larder. — WolferCs Roost. 



[From the New York MiuScal Qaiettc.] 

Vincenzo Bellini. 

Of the three Italian composers, who are most 
known to the present generation of opera-goers, 
Vincenzo Bellini seems to enjoy public favor 
the most constant and the least interrupted. Ros- 
sini's operas, with the exception of Guillaume 
Tell^ are patronized only by such Italian troupes 
as prefer foreign countries to their own " mother 
of the arts. " Donizetti's works, it is true, are 
often performed ; but it must be remembered 
that Donizetti died only a few years since, while 
Bellini, notwithstanding nearly twenty years have 
elapsed since his death, is still, perhaps, the most 
necessary composer for all managers in all coun- 
tries ; and his roles, certain of them at least, must 
form part of the repertory of every singer. We 
have often thought that the public would at last 
tire of Norma, I Puritani, Sonnamhula, and 1 
Capuietti e Monteccki ; but, no! every perform- 
ance of each of these operas is sure to call forth 
new proofs of the sympathy of the public. 
And why is this ? Is there any thing especial in 
the plots, the scenery, the costumes, or the mere 
musical treatment of these operas ? Are there 
any of those accessories which play so great a 
ro'e in modem operas, and which often decide a 
success ? Certainly not ; the costumer and the 
machinist, the lover of variety in plot, of wild and 
passionate scenes, or of romantic horrors, will 
find very little to suit their peculiar tastes, and as 
to those qualities which are demanded especially 
by the musician, it almost seems as if poor Bellini 



were quite ignorant of what they are. And yet 
we have all experienced, more or less, that his 
operas do not fail even to impress those who look 
mainly to the intellectuality of a dramatic work. 
Even Wagner tells us that there was a time in 
his own history when he could not resist the 
charm of Bellini's melodies ; when in them he 
found consolation and comfort for the troubles of 
life. This is, perhaps, the greatest triumph abso- 
lute melody has ever attained. 

Bellini is the hero of absolute melody, of Ital- 
ian love music ; here lie his power, his strength, 
his genius. He had the gift of melody, and \ery 
little besides. And in this gif^ of melody we find 
the key to the continued success he has enjoyed. 
There will always come a time in every man's 
life when the sweet sounds of love and the volup- 
tuous abandon to sentiment will attract him and 
win his admiration ; there will always be a period 
of every one's histor}' when Bellini's music will 
best reflect his own mind ; and this will be more 
especially true should he chance to belong to the 
numerous class of dilettanti, whose only desire 
from music is to be moved, it matters not much 
how. Bellini appeals to the young — young in 
years, young in experience, and, let us add it 
boldly, young in musical education. With eigh- 
teen years, and a superficial knowledge of music, 
the duo of Norma and Adalgisa, or the finale of 
Norma will be the utmost that heart, taste, or in- 
telligence will require. But if musical and intel- 
lectual development follows, there will come, 
sooner or later, the time when these beauties will 
suflice no longer ; when the appetite will crave 
more solid, substantial, and nourishing food. To 
young ladies and beardless youth the sweet wines 
of Muscat may always prove refreshing; but men 
will demand a healthier, more vigorous product of 
the ^rape. Alas 1 for that musician who, in his 
thirtieth year, will experience the same sensati<yis 
in listening to Bellini's music that came upon him 
when a younger man 1 He would surely prove by 
this that he had no vocation for his art. 

It is not the abundance of melody alone which 
will make an opera successful. Schubert had 
the gift of melody as much as any one, and still 
his operas were a decided failure ; and almost all 
successors, in the path of song-composition, have 
met with the same result in regard to their operas. 
There must be something eUe to weigh down 
the balance of public favor. The Italians seek 
this generally in the successive gradation of the 
motivos, without having recourse to heavy means, 
such as over-laden orchestration or full harmoni- 
zation of the vocal masses. Here, in our opinion, 
may be found the principal secret of the successes 
of most Italian operas. Bellini followed the same 
path, popularizing his ideas; and as he, for the 
most part, composed only to such libretti as af- 
forded him abundant opportunity of satisfying his 
sentimentality, and his love for tears and sorrow, 
his melodies often appear to have a dramatic 
coloring, although the higher claims of a dramatic 
work are totally neglected. His orchestration 
and his modulations are as poor as they well 
could be ; and it is only in his last work, I Puri- 
tani, that he has showed himself capable of im- 
provement, and given promise of better things. 
Still, the French art of instrumentation was not 
an appropriate acquirement for Bellini ; it placed 
him out of his clement ; he appears much greater, 
and far more natural, in such works as permitted 
him to let loose the full stream of his Italian mel- 
odies, and left him untrammeled by any other 
consideration than an appeal to his never-failing 
source — tears and lamentations. Norma, Son- 
nambula, and some parts of / Capuietti e Mon- 
teccki are, in our opinion, the brightest emanations 
of his genius. The purity and naturalness of his 
melodies; the prevalence of sentiment in them, 
and the simplicity of his style ; the fortunate cir- 
cumstance that he abandoned the style of Rossini, 
of which the operatic world had already become 
somewhat tired; and, more than all, the fact that 
the greatest singers of modern times, Rubini, 
Tamburini, Pasta, Malibran, and Grisi 
found in his creations the means of displaying 
their powers and genius; all these, together with 
the fact, that the epoch during which he compos- 
ed, from 1820 to 1830, reflected to a strong de- 
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gi*ee his peculiar characteristic — that of general 
relaxation — may be considered as the sources of 
his triumphs and successes ; sources which will 
be inexhaustible, so long as there is a demand for 
Italian prime donne, for opera in its present form, 
and for appeals to the sentimentalities of youth. 

Bellini lived only thirty-three years. Bom in 
1802 in Catania, (Sicily,) he died in France in 
1835, at the proper time for the establishment of 
his fame, in our opinion. He died at a time when 
IIkinrich Heine, one of the most spirituel of 
modern authors, was in the habit of telling him 
that he had attained the most dangerous age for 
men of genius, as the period from thirty to thirty- 
four was generally considered. Poor Bellini 1 In 
consequence of this he was almost afraid to ap- 
proach the tormenting Heine, who most assuredly 
had no idea that his prophecy would so soon be 
fulfilled. 

As to the characteristics of the man, Bellini, 
his personal appearance and manners, we can 
have no better delineator than Heine himself, who 
has given one of the best sketches of the Italian 
maestro we have seen. We translate from Heine 
as follows : 

" Bellini was of a tall, up-shooting, slender figure, 
which always moved gracefully; coquettish, ever 
lookine as tliough just emerged from a band-box ; 
a regular, but large, delicately rose-tinted face ; light, 
almost golden hair, worn in wavy curls ; a high, very 
high, marble forehead, straight nose, light blue eyes, 
well-sized mouth, and rounded chin. His features 
had something; vague in them, a want of character, 
something milk-like ; and in this milk-like face flitted 
sometimes a painful-pleasing expression of sorrow. 
This expression in his face took tne nlace of the fire 
that was wanting ; but it was that or a sorrow with- 
out depth; it glanced, but nnpoctically, from his 
eyes ; it played, but without passion, upon his lips. 
It was this poutless, shallow sorrow that the young 
maestro seemed roost willing to represent in his whole 
appearance. His hair was dressed so fancifully sad ; 
his clothes flitted so languishingly round his delicate 
body ; he carried his cane so idyl-like, that ho re- 
minded me of the young shepherds we find in our 
pastorals, with their crooks decorated with ribbons, 
and their gayly-colorcd jackets and pants. And 
then his walk was so innocent, so airy, so sentimental. 
The whole man looked like a sigh, in pumps and 
silk stockings. He has met with much sympathy 
from women, but I doubt if ho has ever produced a 
strong passion in any one. To me his appearance 
had always something ludicrously distasteful, one 
cause of which may have been his French. Al- 
though Beltiui had lived several vears in Paris, he 
spoke the language as badly — as badly as it can not 
be heard even in England. I should not say *' bad- 
ly ; " this word is really too good ; horrible, outra- 
geous, end-of-the-world-like, would better express 
the idea. If one met him In society, treating the 
poor French words like a hangman, and constantly 
displaying his monstrous blunders, he would think 
the world about to perish amidst thunderings un- 
heard before. The utmost silence then pervaded the 
whole room ; mortal fright was painted upon every 
countenance; the women seemed uncertain whether 
to faint or run away ; the men glanced confusedly at 
their habiliments, fearing lest some button had Seen 
forgotten ; and most horrible of all, this fright pro- 
duced a sort of convulsive desire to laugh whicn it 
was impoMsible to resist. For this reason, in society 
a proximity to Bellini always impressed you with a 
sense of alarm, which, nevertheless, had in it a 
dreadful charm, and attracted as well as repelled. 
Sometimes his involuntary puns were only amusing, 
and reminded one by their funny insipidity of the 
castle of his countryman, the Prince Pallagoni, 
which Goethe describes in his pictures of Italian 
travels, as a museum of fearful distortions, and in- 
congruously coupled deformities. As on such occa- 
sions Bellini was always confident that he had said 
something quite harmless and very serious, the ex- 
pression of his face formed the strongest contrast 
with the sense of his words. That peculiarity, which 
displeased me in his face, was always most promi- 
nent at such times. But still I will not say but that 
this very expression had some charm for the ladies. 
Bellini's face, as well as his whole appearance, had 
that physical freshness, that flesh-bloom, that rose- 
color which invariably produces an unpleasant im- 
pression upon me. It was only at a later period, 
when I had been acquainted with Bellini for some 
time, that I felt any inclination toward him. This 
resulted from the discovery that his character was, 
throughout, noble and good. His mind had certain- 
ly remained pure and unsullied by contact with evil. 



He was endowed also with that harmless, good- 
natured, that child-like nature, which is never found 
wanting in men of genius, even if they do not expose 
it to the gaze of all mankind. " 



For Dwtght't Journal of Musio. 

Has the Taste for Classical Music in Boston 

Betrogradedl 

The concerts of the Musical Fund Society the 
past season have not succeeded ! Only five, of the 
eight concerts subscribed and paid for, were 
given ; and there is a considerable deficit yet to 
be paid by the members of the society. The 
choral societies also, have not been sufficiently 
patronized. Even the season before the last, 
when there was neither a new theatre nor opera, 
there was a falling off in the Germania concerts. 

But, notwithstanding these adverse facts, it 
may still be possible that the taste for classical 
music among us has not declined. The failures 
of the concerts may be owing to other causes. 
We have now ten pianists — many who excel in 
classical compositions — where we had one twenty 
years ago. We have young ladies, who join and 
readily take their parts in a Requiem, a Mass, 
etc. ; amateurs who perform Beethoven's Quartets 
also ; Soirdes, both in Boston and its vicinity, of the 
best classical compositions, vocal and instrumental. 
The facilities of traveling to and from Europe 
have also enabled many to hear music in perfec- 
tion abroad, while within a few years a Vieux- 
TEMPS, a Leopold db Meyer, and many 
others, not excepting Jullien's Band, have 
given a new idea of what may be accomplished 
in instrumental music. All this has tended to 
improve the public taste. People are better 
judges and will not now put up with imperfections 
which they did not notice several years ago. 

Another cause of the failure of classical con- 
certs may be found in the want of means, under 
our system of low prices of admission, to render 
classical music as it should be given — that is, on 
a sufficiently large scale. For example, one of 
your correspondents, speaking in raptures of a 
concert given by the pupils of the Conservatoire 
in Paris, says : " Only think of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony given by the orchestra of the 
Conservatoire I " We have heard the Ninth Sym- 
phony here in Boston ; but how was it done ? 
(Not but that I felt grateful to obtain even a 
homeopathic idea of it) Instead of in a hall 
holding, as your correspondent says, when packed 
as closely as possible, 1 300 persons, and with an 
ample and efficient orchestra, we had it here in a 
hall (to say the least) not remarkably favorable 
for sound, and holding more than twice that 
number, — done by four first violins (excellent 
ones to be sure,) two double basses, etc. , etc. , 
against or along with a complete set of reeds, 
brass, t^-mpani, etc. The whole of this stupend- 
ous composition — particularly the opening of the 
choral Finale, which commences with a solo reci- 
tative by the double basses, sounded " pigmyish," 
as was very aptly remarked by a musical person 
who had heard it in Vienna with the imposing 
effect of eighteen double basses. I have listened 
to the Handel and Ilaydn Society, with a chorus 
of two or three hundred (whom no one will ac- 
cuse of singing too subdued,') against four first 
violins, two basses, etc. I could not help thinking 
that if each member of the stringed quartet had 
played in a different key, it would not have made 
the least difference. 



The modem oratorios are not like those of 
Handel, where the ideas of the composer are 
principally in the vocal parts. In the later com- 
positions of this class, by Haydn, Beethoven, 
Spohr, Mendelssohn, the eflect is more in- 
tended to be produced by the ensemble ; that is, 
it depends nearly as much upon the instrumental 
as upon the vocal parts ; and if they are not 
balanced, or if the string quartet is so inefficient 
as not to be heard, and the voices too overpower- 
ing, it becomes a mere noise, a fiasco, and does 
not convey the composer's meaning. 

I happened to enter the hall one evening last 
winter, when one of our orchestras had com- 
menced the finale to Mozart's Symphony in E 
flat, and were just at the passage for violins: 

-J- 




not a note of which could be heard, but only 
drums and the rest of the noby instruments. — 
Now I ask what gratification, or what ideas of 
music can an audience derive from hearing noth- 
ing but psyiziz— — T— -— — I to the end of 
t ^ i^'FFf4 £ £ :gg 4 the passage ? 



But how can a society afford to pay for an ef- 
ficient orchestra at present prices, unless the hall 
be entirely filled with paying subscribers? In 
London or Paris the prices of admission are gen- 
erally half a guinea and ten francs ; even in 
Crermany, where money circulates in less abund- 
ance, the prices for occasional concerts are 
one thaler, and two thalers for such as those of 
Vieuxtemps, Liszt, &c. ; and nearer home, 
the Philharmonic subscribers in New York pay 
ten dollars for four concerts, and one dollar and 
fifty cents for single tickets. It is clear that we 
must have halls constantly filled to make orches- 
tral concerts pay. 

How can this be brought about ? It is possible 
that there may have arisen a want of confidence 
in the public, compared with its reliance upon 
the conduct of the old Academy's concerts. 
Subscribers were then sure to get what was 
promised, and though the means at that time 
were limited, yet symphonies were listened to 
and enjoyed in the old Odeon by full and intelli- 
gent audiences. 

How has it been lately ? For several seasons 
past, it is confessed that there has been a want of 
unity in the Musical Fund Society, which has 
greatly diminished the public confidence in it 
llie Germania promised in their last list for sub- 
scribers that they would have an orchestra of fifly 
members ; — a number they were unable to pro- 
duce. Again, the Music Hall is not favorable to 
the performance of classical compositions. Un- 
like most large halls, it resembles what the fash- 
ionable milliners call a " trying color ; " it brings 
the smallest imperfections into prominence; its 
echoes appear to resound only to brass instru- 
ments, kettle drums, piccolo, etc. Good muac 
in it is like Hamlet in the hands of a certain coarse, 
vulgar " star " actor — anything but the refined, 
philosophical, melancholy and gentleman-Iike 
Hamlet of Shakspeare. But the hall may be im- 
proved, and it is hoped that the directors may be 
able to render it more suited to its original 
purpose. 

In fine, we think any one who considers these 
suggestions, will arrive at my conclusion, that 
musical good taste in Boston has not retrograded, 
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but been overpowered and kept under by repeat- 
ed disappointments and want of judicious foster- 
ing. I cannot belp thinking that there is more 
real liking for and appreciation of classical music 
in Boston than in any, even larger, cities in the 
Union, and that if the wants of the musical pub- 
lic are properly catered for, the future will show 
the correctness of my views. 

Confidence must be re-awakened ; subscribers 
must be sure that the inducements held forth will 
be fully realized. In Europe, Royalty and No- 
bUity are the great supporters of the most refined 
public amusements ; even in Havana several of 
the most wealthy citizens subscribed five hundred 
dollars each for Sig. Marti, to enable him to engage 
first-rate talent for the opera. Here, in a repub- 
lican city, we must look to the public-spirited 
of our citizens, who occupy the first position in 
our society. Why cannot from ten to one hun- 
dred of this class among us be found, who will 
subscribe for a fund of, say one thousand dollars, 
and offer in this way, and in the choice of well- 
known directors, a guaranty for a series of clas- 
sical concerts the coming season? I think the 
thing might be managed without difficulty. In 
this way an efficient orchestra could be easily 
engaged (for Boston can produce one,) and 
both artists and subscribers feel an assurance of 
mutual benefit The musical public would soon 
begin to look forward to each concert, say every 
other Saturday, as a feast in advance, and would 
soon show that the city has taste enough to re- 
ward liberally good performances of the best 
music. 

When I came to Boston in '41, I was agreea- 
ably surprised to hear a symphony for the first 
time afler my departure from Europe. Now, as 
my departure (not for another continent or city, 
but for " that bourne whence no traveller re- 
turns'') is approaching rather faster than I could 
wish, I hope yet, before bidding adieu to many 
kind and indulgent friends, to see Boston taking 
that preeminence in classical music which has 
always been conceded to her in most other de- 
partments of intellectual culture. 

Wm. Eeyzer. 
May 16, 1856. 

Diary Abroad.— No. 16. 

Bekun, April 4.— This afternoon heard Graun's 7hd 
Jetu (Death of Jeaus) in the Garrison church. I heard 
it four yean since in the same place and was not might- 
ily carried away with it. Thought perhaps the fault 
lay in the hearer. As compared with Handel's, Hatdm's 
Mkndelssohn'8 oratorios, I like it even less than be- 
fore. The best things in it to my ear, are so much like 
Handel imitated — (did Grann In 1764 6 know Handel's 
oratorios?) that they soanded feeble. A certain dra- 
matic progress, leading to a climax, seems to me to be a 
necessity in an Oratorio as well as In an Opera. If it be 
said that this is a Cantata and not an Oratorio, why, I 
like Oratorio mach better. These long narratives in 
recitative, ending often with " And Jesns said," another 
voice singing what was said, I find very wearying. 
Haydn, having heard Handel in London, avoided this 
rock. Mendelssohn's ** Paul " always seemed deficient 
to me, because written after Graun's pattern ; — ** Elijah," 
a hundred fold better, because Handel-like. Though 
this was one of the few occasions upon which I have 
ever seen an oratorio fill a house here in Germany, still 
there did not seem to be much real enthusiasm in the 
audience, and the '^icundierjcA^fw," "vorlrejlidu" and 
other epithets of high praise seemed to be uttered l)e- 
cause it was Graun's 7od Jetu— and Graun was Fred- 
eric Second's Kapellmeister, and it is the fashion to 
make a great fuss about his "Good Friday" music. 
I have often been told here that " Paul " is greater than 



" Elijah,"— it is more like Jbrf Je«u— and if that be the 
standard— why, t)ien it is. Parson Sir Hugh " liked it 
not when an old 'oman had a great peard"— I like it not 
when the auditor expresses all sorts of enthusiiism— and 
yawns in the midst of it. I cannot count Thd Je$u 
among the masterpieces. What an infinite, infinite dis- 
tance separates it from the Passion music in the " Mes- 
siah!" 

Bbeslau (in Silesia), April 13th. Bring out the bull. 
Not Taurus— I am no nuUador ready for a bull fight 
Bring out the Roman Bull ; for I am — a heretic ! From 
my heart of hearts I rebel against the fundamental 
principle of Opera. And yet if authority if authority, 
there can be no mistake that I am wrong, for do not the 
North and South poles in this matter agree and harmo- 
nize? Do not Fry and D wight here coincide? Yet I 
can not believe ! Out with the bull ! Last night I again 
heard Cherubini's *' Water Carrier," {Le» deux Jour- 
neet). Delightful ! As a drama, beautiful exceedingly. 
The music alwa^'s written with the actor in view, so that 
delicious as it is, it is always subordinate, and satisfied 
with adding to the joy or pathos of the play. It is de- 
liciously expressive, and its effects, as Bryakt says of 
Nature, are such as sink into the soul " ere one is aware." 
And herein I find by experience is the greatness of the 
great masters of opera. They never say, " Now Mister, 
I am going to give you an aria, a duet, a trio^look out 
for yourself." The music grows out of the situation 
and the tears fill your eyes, you know not why. I 
was looking at a great picture the other day— I forgot 
all about the painter— the picture itself was all in all — 1<, 
not the artist, touched me. 

Well, like * Der Freischutz,' * Oberon,' • Magic Flute,' 
' Fidelio,' * Swiss Family,' and other favorites, the * Water 
Carrier* is in great measure spoken dialogue, and the 
music comes in, just like blank verse in Shakspearb, 
when the elevation of thought and sentiment requires it. 
I smile now to think how last evening, when the first 
words were i^poJken, a feeling of delicious relief went 
through me, as I uttered a mental ** Thank God ! " that 
I was to be spared the abominable bore of recitative ! 

Years ago I first heard recitative at the Handel and 
Haydn Society. It grated on my feelings like the filing 
of a saw. I have learned to like some recitatives — 

nobody better — ^but on the stage ! Give me Pop 

Emmons^s eloquence, but don*t compel mo to liRten to 
half an hour's talk upon trivial matters on the stilts of 
recitative, when three minutes of spoken dialogue is 
sufficient. 

I hate recitative- kiss the book upon it, and am ready 
for excommunication. 

Out with the bull 1 

April 14. — I went this evening with Prof. J to an 

Amateur Musical Club. The subscribers to this are the 
music-loving portion of the professors in the University, 
and others of like rank and character. They meet Sat- 
urday evenings in a couple of rooms at a leading piano- 
forte dealer's, the men in one, their wives and daughters 
in the other, and the cost is only a division of the neces- 
sary expenses of heating, lights, and attendance. The 
programme this evening was this: 

Sonata for Piano and Violin, E fiat, Beethoven. 
Piano-forte Trio, E flat. Hummel (fine). 
Quartet, B, Mozart. 

All capitally played. Such music at such a cost! 

April 16. * Cleve' tells with great glee a story of tall 
George Bradburn — the manful advocate of freedom in 
the Massachusetts Legislature some twenty years ago. 
A little weasen-faced, sanctimonious man is the other 
actor. 

Wea»en-face, Brother B., have yon got religion? 

Brother B. (being a little deaf, bends down with hand 
to ear.) Hey? 

W. (raising his voice.) Have you got religion? 

j5. None to speak of! 

This morning I went to the Dom to hear mass, and as 
I sat listening, in that crowd all still as heart could wish, 
to the ' Kyrie,' the ' Gloria,' and so on, and they sank 
each more deeply into my heart, the above odd anecdote 
popped into my mind, and the question came up whether 
even one who has no "religion to speak of," can be 
wholly unmoved by tones which breathe so full of the 
religious sentiment? 

The choir and orchestra are both small, but the voices 



are select, and especially touching was one of those rare, 
full, clear, ringing voices, at the same time powerful and 
mellow. This sweet, noble voice was felt throughout— 
without making itself disagreeably prominent in the 
choruses. Wliat a glory there is in a pure, sustained 
tone, swelling and dying away without the slightest per- 
ceivable waver or variation of pitch. How such a tone 
will fill one with music! Oh ye wiggle- voiced men and 
women, will ye never learn that one such tone touches 
the heart more than a whole evening of tremolo^ and that 
it is only she who is capable of the pure tone, who can 
touch your heart of hearts, when in the depths of feeling 
the voice begins to waver and tremble with emotion ? 

The contrast between the mass to-day and the boy- 
singing of the Berlin choir, was not in favor of the latter. 
Music is cold without soprano. Brass bands, too, are 
abominable. We must have the feminine — the wood 
instruments. Our Puritan ancestors banished poetry, 
painting, sculpture, architecture and music from their 
Sunday services. So they went into a bam and snufiled 
and drawled out: ** The Lord will come, and he will not" 
Their descendents alrendy erect fine churches, place 
good organs therein, and show a reviving taste for paint- 
ing and sculptured ornaments; will they not by-and-bye 
introduce Mudc t 



Trom NEW YOBBI. 
Mat 20.— It was a sad trick that the Fates played 
us, when, after a week of delicious Spring weather, 
they sent down upon us on Saturday, the day of Mr. 
£i8FBLD*8 Complimentary Concert, a very deluge 
of rain, which only increased during the whole day. 
The natural consequence was a very, very thin house, 
so much so as to really pain any one interested in the 
success of an able and zealous musician, to whom 
New York owes innumerable musical advantages. 

To mo, this state of things considerably marred 
the exquisite pleasure which I could not but derive 
from the concert itself. It was a real treat to all lov- 
ers of good music; both in point of material offered 
by the programme, and of execution, which, with a 
few trifling exceptions, was uniformly excellent. 
The orchMtra, particularly, I have never heard play 
better. Instead of being discouraged by the small 
audience, they seemed to feel as if they must do their 
best to make up for other disappointments, and do 
credit to the conductor, who, though bearing the too 
evident marks of severe illness in his appearance, 
was yet at tlie post which he has so long, so faithful- 
ly filled. The opening piece was the fresh, graceful 
overture to Lea deux Joum6Uf by Chbrubiwi — 
a piece of solid light music (rather paradoxical I 
must confess) which one is always glad to hear. 
The other numbers of the first part were solo-pieces, 
Mr. Eisfeld having introduced, in this concert, a fea- 
ture new, or at least rare, in this country, namely, to 
have the Symphony end the concert, instead of he- 
gin it. I much prefer to have it so, particularly 
when a Symphony of Bbetiioven, and more partic- 
ularly when the C minor is given. Nothing else sounds 
well after it, and, when you hear it last you go away 
with the full impression upon your mind, and enjoy 
it much more in retrospect than when it is confused 
by the memory of several miscellaneous pieces 
coming after. 

The solo performers were Messrs. Kivfbr and 
ScHREiBER, on the clarinet and comet-iippiston, 
Miss Lehmann and Mr. HorrMANN. The first- 
named gentleman played, in a most admirable man- 
ner, a Concertino by Mr. Eisfeld, which we have al- 
ready beard this winter at the first Philharmonic 
concert A second hearing only heightened the plea- 
sing impression which I received at that time. It is 
finely instrumented and the two motifs are very ori- 
ginal and beautiful. The Chanson d Amour, also by 
Mr. Eisfeld, for comet k-pistons, did not seem to me 
to have as much character in it as the other. It 
was also very well played. I regret to say that 
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Miss Lehmann did not do herself jastice. The 
grand aria from Fiddio is excessively difficalt — it 
presents a task to which Miss Lehmann did not seem 
equal : nor was she woU sustained by the orchestra, 
who, in this one case, did not do very well, probably 
from insufficient rehearsal of the very difficult music, 
with which they were not familiar. The " Erlking," 
too, I have heard much better sung by Miss Leh- 
mann at a concert of her own. 

■ 

Mr. HofTmann delighted his hearers once more 
with the exquisite Romance and Bondo vivace from 
a Concerto of Chopin, which ho had played at one 
of last yearns Philharmonic concerts. It is a most 
beautiful composition — first tiio dreamy, delicate, 
languishing Bomance, then the bright, sparkling, 
pcarMike Rondo — that intoxicates one like the wine 
which it resembles. Mr. HofTmann continues to im- 
prove, from year to year. I well remember the time 
when, a mere wondcr^child or boy, he astonished 
people by his strength and brilliancy of execution, 
in pieces of the " prodigious school." For some 
years he continued more or less in this line. After 
a lull, he came out last year so able an interpreter 
of Chopin, as to prove that he was, after all, no 
mere trickster, but had depth beneath the surface ; 
and this impression has only been confirmed by his 
performances in public, not too frequent, since that 
time. I have hardly ever enjoyed anything more 
than his share in the " Kreutzer Sonata*' of Beet- 
hoven, at a Quartet Soirde this winter. I am sorry 
that there is still so much supercifiality in him as to 
allow him to play, in answer to an encore^ on Satur- 
day, one of the shallowest, flattest pieces imaginable : 
*' The Last Hope," by Gottschalk. I should call 
it tL forlorn hope ! He played it admirably, though. 

The grand, glorious Fifth Symphony of '* the 
Master," never made a deeper impression on mo 
than on that evening. I had purposely not played 
or looked it over before, according to my usual wont, 
as, not having heard it for some time, I wanted it to 
break in upon me afresh in all its beauty. Fresh 
from HoFFMAKN*s wonderful analysis of it, in your 
last number, I followed it through in his spirit, with- 
out, however, allowing his impressions to disturb my 
own individual ones. Yet how true what he says — 
the restless striving and working in the Allegro — 
the ** sweet spirit-voice " of the Andante, with the 
evil genius constantly peeping out from behind the 
thunder-cloud, — and lastly, "the glorious theme of 
the Finale, shining out like dazzling sunshine in the 
jubilant strains of the full orchestra I " It was in 
this symphony, particularly, that the orchestra sur- 
passed themselves; never has a like composition 
been played with more " Schwung" — translate that 
Grerman word if yon can — ^than this. 

I have been told that, as many who had purchased 
tickets were prevented from attending, Mr. Eisfeld 
thinks of repeating the concert next Saturday after- 
noon. Let us hope that the weath'er will be more 
propitious, and that not only those will be there who 
could not go last Saturday, but that also those who 
were there were enough interested to go again, of 
which number I myself shall certainly be one. 

BORNONIS. 



Is there a Bobolink among composers ? Read on 
another page Washington Isving's charming de- 
scription of that songster of our meadows and corn- 
fields in June, and of the sad metamorphoses which 
he is to undergo ; then compare the gushing melody of 
II Barbiere and Tancredi with the Rossini of these 
latter years 1 — Feudinand Hiller, being asked 
what he thought of METERBSER'b operas, replied 
evasively and with some impatience: "Ah I let us 
not talk of poUtica I " 

We had a call last week from our townsman Sam- 



uel Parkm AN TocKERM AN, Mus. Doc, who had 
just arrived from England to enter upon his duties as 
organist at 'trinity Charch, New York, in place of 
the veteran Dr. Hodges, who has removed to the 
new Trinity Chapel, upon Twenty-fifth street This 
appointment to so important a position is even a 
greater honor to our townsman than the doctorate of 
the English university, and we trust Uint it will give 
him full facilities for carrying out his high ideas of 
what episcopal church music ought to be. 

That always readable and faithful friend of the 
artistic and the beautiful. The C,rayon^ has a letter 
from a Grerman gentleman, describing the festival at 
Munich in honor of the completion of Crawford's 
statue of Beethoven, tlie gift of our townsman, 
Charles C. Perkins to the Boston Music Hall. 
The letter is dated Munich, March 29, and is as fol- 
lows: 

* * * "It was a glorious, beautiful festival, 
and I still revel in the enjoyment of the delightful 
recollection. I wish you could have witnessed the 
universal enthusiasm. 

" The artist's permission has been obtained to place 
the Beethoven in the Conceit Hall; but the general 
musical director, Lachner, would not allow the statue 
to be placed in an ordinary hall, but appointed an es- 
pecial concert for the 26th of March, the anniversary 
of the great master's death, saying, ' That day shall be 
marked by a^cte of Art' 

"A pedestal of six feet in height was prepared, 
having a background of dark green velvet, supported 
by gilt columns. It was a serious undertaking to get 
the statue up the high steps, but it was accomplished 
without accident— -and the statue was placed upon its 
pedestal, in the midst of a forest of flowers and cy- 
presses, lit by more than a hundred gas lights : the 
tovt etuemble produced a most magical efl*ect. The 
Concert Hall was filled to overflowing with more than 
a thousand persons, among whom King Maximilian 
and the Queen were most conspicuous. And, now 
began the execution of Beethoven's best compositions 
by more than three hundred singers, male and female, 
and musicians, in a manner that made me wish Mr. 
Perkins could have listened to their magic tones. 

" The director of the theatre, Herr Dingelstedt, 
wrote a prologue in verse, which was finely recited 
by Madame Dambock, the first actress : and, when 
the fete was ended — * Such a file we have never had,* 
was the cry of hundreds of voices. 

" King Maximilian remarked to a gentleman pres- 
ent, ' I only regret that this master-piece of Art should 
not remain in Munich :' the reply was, ' The artist who 
created it still lives,' at which his Majesty smiled, and 
said, * Not easily does a work of Art please me as does 
this statue.* 

" Ex-King Louis was unable to leave the palace on 
the evening of the Jete, as the weather was very bad ; 
and, still suffering as he is, he has not made any ar- 
tistic visit But, hearing that the Beethoven must 
be sent off, he went yesterday, in the midst of the snow 
and rain, to see it. The statue was once more placed 
on its pedestal for him — ^he was delighted with it ; 
and, as he intends visiting Rome this summer, said 
that he would tell the artist, in person, how much the 
statue had pleased him." 

A taste for better things is certainly spreading in 
our musically benighted towns and cities. We have 
already told of what has been achieved in Bangor. 
A correspondent from Worcester, Mass., commends 
to the notice of the Musical World a programme of 
choice music performed there at a private Sou^ a 
few weeks since. He writes : 

" Mr. B. D. Allen— an artist of eminent merit and 
of equal modesty — a pupil in every respect worthy of 
his distinguished teacher and friend, Otto Dresel, 
and one of our own citizens, has established for him- 
self a highly honorable reputation in our musical 
community, discouraging all trash, and cultivating 



the highest standard of " Musical Art'* His pro- 
gramme, above referred to, embraced the following 
excellent selections : 

" Part I. — 1 . Symphony in B flat, (Piano, four 
hands,) Schumann — (Miss Bacon and B. D. Allen.) 
2. Four Part Song, The Nightingale, Mendelssohn 
— (Misses Fiske and Wright, and Messrs. Stocking 
and A. S. Allen.) 3. Sonata in A minor, Mozart — 
(Miss Bacon.) 4. Ave Maria, — Song, Franz— (Miss 
Wright) 

" Part II. — 5. Hommage a Handel (Two Pianos,) 
Moscheles — (Miss Bacon and B. D. Allen.) 6. The 
Eri King,— Song, Schubcfrt— (Miss Fiske.) 7. An- 
dante Spianata et Grande Polonaise, Chopin — (B. D. 
Allen.) 8. Four Part Song, The Gondolier's Sere- 
nade, Wm. Mason — (Misses Fiske and Wright, and 
Messrs. StocJiing and A. S. Allen.) 

** We may be permitted simply to allude to the lady 
pianist, Miss Bacon — also a pupil of Mr. Dresel, and 
a performer of rare merit — and to the excellent vo- 
calists who contributed so admirably to the eyeoing's 
entertainment'* 

Messrs. Geo. P. Reed & Co. have just published a 
new " Course of Harmony," quite a formidable oc- 
tavo volume, by Mr. L. H. Southard of this city, 
and forming but the poreh or Propyliea, we believe, 
to a complete course of Counterpoint and Fugue, 
which has been long shaping itself in the brain of the 
same thoughtful and profound musical scholar. The 
volume is modest in its pretensions, but from what 
we know of its antecedents, and from what we gather 
from a very cursory glance at its contents, we suspect 
it to be a work of remarkable value ; indeed we shall 
be disappointed if it does not prove to be the best 
treatise that exists in English on the subject; not 
taking into account of course the translations from 
Marx, and other German theorists. We shall re- 
port more fully .of it ere long. Mr. Southard is 
one of our most indefatigable and successful com- 
posers too of music. He is at present engaged, with 
a genial literary gentleman who furnishes the libretto, 
upon an opera, the plot of which is based upon Haw- 
thorne's " Scarlet Letter.'* The annual Festi- 
val of the German MannercfiBre^ lAederkranze^ &c., 
from all parts of the country, will take place in New 
York next month. Carl Bergm ann has accepted an 

invitation to conduct it Mr. John P. Groves, 

the young violinist of this city, sailed last Saturday 
for Europe, to pursue his musical studies in Dresden 

and Leipzig. Miss Elisb Hensler still remains 

in Paris, and the slightly improved state of her fa- 
ther's health renders her future movements yet uncer- 
tain. We hope she may come at once, and sing to 
us in one of the two Italian opera troupes now divi- 
ding public attention. 

The universal " free fight " between each and all 
concerned, which followed the attempted coalition of 
the two opera companies under the auspices of the 
Academy of Music, is sharply summed up by the N. Y. 
Times : 

" Mr. Jacobsohn has a difficulty with the Manage- 
ment" 

" Mr. Jacobsohn has a second difficulty with Mr. 
Ullman." 

" Mr. Ullman has difficulty with everybody on 
general principles of policy." 

" Signor Mirate (a. singer not known here) has a 
difficulty with Signor Badiali." 

" Signor Mirate has a second difficulty with the 
Management" 

" Signor Mirate has a third difficulty with Mr. Ma- 
retsek." V 

" Signor Arditi has also a difficulty with Mr. Ma- 
retzek." 

" Signor Arditi's chorus has a difficulty with Mr. 
Maretzek's chortis." 

" Signor Ardid's orchestra has a similar difficulty 
with Maretzek's orchestra." 
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** Mr. Maretzek has a diificaltj with the ' gentleman 
who manages the press/ and generally with every 
one who has the misfortune to be under the latter's 
inilaence and control." 

** And last and most serions of all, 

*' Madame Anna Lagrange has a difficulty in her 
throat which prevents her singing.'* 

We understand that there was no ground for the 
statement so far as Signors Badiali and Miratb 
were concerned. Meanwhile Mr. Phalen has retired 
from the management of the Academy, in favor of 
Mr. Paine, another of the committee of the stock- 
holders, and they have had compassion on the house- 
less Laoranob troupe, and agreed to terms whereby 
said troupe occupies the Academy so long as the 
regular Academy troupe remain in Boston, They 
made their first appearance there on Monday eve- 
ning in Luda di Lammermoor. Mme. Lao range, 
Sig. Miratb and Sig. Morblli, that is, all the new 
stars, were to take the leading roles. 

gttfijgltt'si J0tti[nal- tff Jttujsit. 

*■■ 

BOSTON, MAY 26, 1866. 

Italian Opera. 

"William Tell,"— really Rossini's greatest 
work, as each successive hearing and perusal of 
the score has more and more convinced us, — was 
given at the Boston Theatre on Monday and on 
Wednesday evening, to large audiences and with 
yery great success, especiaUy the second time. 
It was produced on the same liberal scale and in 
the same effective style as at the Academy in 
New York; the same angers and supernumer- 
aries, to the number of some 150 persons on the 
stage at one time; the same orchestral force, 
under the vigorous baton of the same conductor, 
Max Maretzek, in whom all have confidence ; 
the same costumes and properties, and scenery, 
if somewhat different, yet quite as artistic and 
as picturesque, it seemed to us, as that of Sig. 
Alleori's painting, at the Academy. 

The inordinate length of the opera, requiring 
more than four hours in performance, necessitated 
large omissions in New York, and it has been 
very much farther shortened here. The whole 
of the ballet, connected with the wedding scene 
in the first Act, and with the Fair in the second 
Act, a good half hour of it in all, and for which 
Rossini has written some of the finest dance 
music in existence, was cut out Entire choruses 
and songs in every Act were left out, and others 
much abridged. The only important female rdle, 
that of Mathilda, was reduced to less than one- 
half of the music which the composer and libret- 
tists have assigned to her. The fourth Act, melo- 
dramatic enough at beat, was made still more so, 
by the omission of at least two-thirds of the 
music. And yet the papers cry out for still fur- 
ther " cuttings," not considering that the omissions 
already made are of themselves sufficient to ac- 
count for much of the apparent want of unity, 
and therefore the actual tediousness of the last 
acts, — supposing the entire work to have a unity. 
But it is indeed true that this opera has not much 
dramatic unity or progress ; that the musical cli- 
max is past with the second Act, and the dramatic 
climax with the third; so that some excisions 
could be made without touching any vital part 
And it was quite important that it should be 
shortened somewhat We have stated the above 
facts not to find &ult, but for the information of 



those who heard " William Tell," that they might 
know what allowance was to be made on that 
score. The parts omitted were, in the main, 
those which could best be spared. 

The ma«ical performance, as a whole, impressed 
us as an improvement upon either that we 
heard in New York. The exceedingly rich or- 
chestration throughout, from the well-known 
overture, which was vehemently applauded, to 
the Mosd in EgittoAike accompaniment of the 
jubilant final quartet and chorus, — and abounding 
everywhere with exquisite and piquant melodic 
figures, as well as with subtle harmonies and 
mighty combinations, — was rendered very effect- 
ively. Yet we must complain of the "over- 
muchness "of the brass instruments in the^br- 
tissimos, which often covered up the really elabo- 
rate and vivid violin figures so that the ear 
caught nothing of them even while the eye read 
the notes. If this was in a great measure owing 
to the acoustic nature of the room (as the con- 
fused and dull sound of the opening string pas- 
sages in the overture led us to suspect) then 
there is one reason the more for &voring the 
stringed band at the expense of drums and 
trombones. The choruses, than which there are 
none finer in any opera ever heard here, 
— none so individual and various in expression, 
or wrought up with so superb a background of 
instrumental harmony, were generally sung with 
spirit and precision and a good musical blending 
of the voices — numerous beyond the measure of 
our operas hitherto. 

Coming now to the principal singers, the musi- 
cal and dramatic interest can scarcely be said 
to be concentrated upon any one leading part. 
Tell (baritone) is the patriotic centre. But Ar- 
nold Melchthal (tenor) unites the patriot and 
the lover, and thus becomes the focus in which 
the prime and secondary motives of the drama 
meet. To him are assigned more passages which 
" bring the house down," and which stamp them- 
selves upon the memory ; his songs are the most 
dramatic, of the kind in which each note is freight- 
ed with its separate weight of passon ; besides, is 
not his of all tenor parts the most arduous, in both 
senses of the word ; does not his music repeated- 
ly run up to the C above the staff, and have not 
Nourrit and Duprez immortalized him, the 
latter by the famous Ut de poitrine^ which sent 
all Paris into ecstacies ? Sig. Bolcioni lacks the 
heroic and commanding presence, and is but a 
feeble and automaton-like actor, ever confined 
to one conventional round of looks and starts and 
gestures. But his tenor is sweet and musical and 
flexible, and takes those highest notes with a rare 
and satisfying power ; indeed his most effective 
tones appear to lie above the staff. He sings 
conscientiously, earnestly, with good style and 
expression, and in his first duet, with Tell: 
MathUde, (which demands a high B flat with full 
strength the first time, and a tone higher when 
the melody recurs), although he may have trans- 
posed it half a tone, produced a great impression. 
Admirable, too, was his delivery of those passion- 
ate syllabic phrases in the great Trio of the sec- 
ond act : Ses jours qu* Us ont osd proscrire^ &c., 
contrasting with the flowing thirds of the two 
basses, Tell and Walter. In the love duet with 
Mathilda, just preceding, and in that delicious 
bit exquisitely accompanied, at the beginning of 
the last act: Asyle h&dditaire, his singing was 
full of tenderness and sweetness. But his strength 



held not out for the last, most trying air of all, 
the war song : \Suivez mot, which also climbs by 
emphatic half-tones to the C and dwells there 
with all possible power and volume ; this trial was 
evaded, wisely too, by a great abridgment of the 
song. The other tenor parts also are written high. 
The picturesque little fisherman, who steps for- 
ward from his boat in the first scene, and sings his 
little |song about his little loves, while earnest, 
anxious Tell is brooding on his country's wrongs, 
has to ring up to C, which Hen* Beuttler (it 
was ViETTi in New York) achieved by the fal- 
setto, rendering with his light, sweet, not over- 
much pinched German voice, the whole of his 
music cleverly enough. Sig. Quinto (the Herr 
Quint of the late German opera), both in voice 
and action filled the part of Rudolph, captain of 
the Austrian soldiers, better than such parts have 
been often filled here, and indeed he lent his 
voice effectually to some of the concerted pieces. 

Sig. Badiali's Tell, so far as voice and sing- 
ing, and expressive, vigorous parlando went, alike 
in passages of heroic indignation and defiance, or 
of tenderness and grief, and in scrupulous fidelity 
to all the requirements of his part, was much the 
finest impersonation of the whole, — save only in 
the matter of looks, (which it of course lies not 
in his power to adapt to any one's preconceived 
notion of the character,) and in a tendency, 
habitual with him, to occasional grotesque over- 
acting. But he was the same ever reliable, art- 
istic Badiali, with the solid, ripe and ringing bari- 
tone, which seemed as if Rossini's music here 
were written for it and for no other. — Signor 
CoLETTi (basso) sustained well his part in the 
trio of patriot leaders, and throughout the whole 
of that grand scene of the conspiracy at Griitli. 
— Sig. Rocco makes a very Blue-Beard of a 
Gessler, as melodramatically fierce a tyrant as 
the composer in his funniest mood could wish. 
His costume, we are told, was historical. 

But place aux dames ! — and we may add aux 
gar^ns, for Jemmy Tell is certainly the leading 
soprano throughout the chief part of the opera, at 
least where the prima donna's scenes are reduced 
down to one or two. We can but compliment 
Mme. Bertucca-Maretzek, upon her imper- 
sonation of Tell's dutiful, brave boy. She looked 
and acted the part charmingly, and mingled in 
the fray between villagers and soldiers as valiant- 
ly as a young Tell should. Never before (it is 
some years since she has sung here), have we 
found her voice so pure and clear and musieal, 
and her singing so entirely satisfactory. On the 
the top of those strong choruses, her soprano 
floated with a silvery clearness, and on the em- 
phatic phrases each note penetrated and crowned 
the great mass of sounds with effect Ever}'- 
where, in the concerted pieces, except in the sec- 
ond act, her voice is paramount, and its charm 
wears not out 

There always is a charm in Steffanoxe's sing- 
ing, in spite of all defects. Her voice is evidently 
the worse for wear in some respects ; it has grown 
husky in the lower tones, and there is an uncom- 
fortable amount ottremolOy or (as our friend the Di- 
arist calls it) of the " wiggle " in her upper tones. 
Yet these tones are always rich, sympathetic, pen- 
etrating and surcharged with feeling, eminently 
suited to dramatic pathos, and there is a whole- 
heartedness about her singing which grows upon 
you in spite of a certain seeming physical noncha- 
lance at the beginning of each effort. The part 
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of Mathildai to be sure, is not very dramatic. 
Ilcr love for Arnold is but an incident in the 
play. Love is but a secondary motive in this 
opera ; here, as in ** Moses in Egypt, " the main- 
spring is political, is patriotism. Yet that is cer- 
tainly an admirable scene for her at the begin- 
ning of the second act, and full of beautiful, ori- 
ginal and touching music. Her first recitative and 
the quiet, sweet, heart-felt melody : Sojnbre foretj 
in which she (a princess) confides to the woods 
and to the evening star the secret of her love for 
Arnold and for simple Swiss life, — a melodic gem 
indeed — were sung with true expression, she only 
substituting for the final cadenza (as prima donnas 
will) another of her own.* So too the dialogue 
with Arnold, and their duet, or rather two duets. 
The part, if not dramatic, has musical importance, 
and would have much more, if another equally 
long scene with Arnold, commencing the third 
act, were not left out, besides a Trio, &c., with the 
wife and son of Tell in the last act. As if to 
show her to better advantage than in that awk- 
ward riding dress, she is allowed to intervene 
once, for a moment, to claim Tell's son from 
Gessler, and her few indignant notes were there 
uttered with great spirit. 

We have not room here to point out the musi- 
cal beauties or dramatic faults of " William Tell ;" 
although we have felt strongly tempted to enter 
into a somewhat regular analysis of the opera, or 
at least to sketch out a catalogue raisonnee of its 
musical contents. This we may yet do. Suffice 
it now to say, as we begun, that its charm grows 
upon us wonderfully. It is an exhaustless mine 
of happy musical inventions and effects. Even 
in point of melodic ideas, we had not half appre- 
ciated it, when we wrote our first impressions, 
some weeks since. Whatever the dramatic &ults 
of " Tell," there can be no doubt of its great 
musical excellence, and that as a musical, a lyric 
composition it is &r more important, and more 
worth a hearing — many hearings — than any opera 
of Bellini, Donizetti, Mercadante, Verdi, 
or (what is more significant) of Rossini him- 
self. 

" William Tell ** is to be performed this after- 
noon for the last time, and let no lover of good 
music miss the opportunity. We plead, however, 
that it may not be the last ; and we could even 
wish we might have once a chance to hear Ros- 
sini's greatest opera, long as it is, entire. 



Last evening, Vbstvali, " the magnificent,'* was 
to make her Boston <Ubut as Orsini, and Brionoli, 
the young tenor admired of New Yorkers, as Gen- 
nnro, in Lucrezia Borgia. On Monday will com- 
mence the ran of // Trooatore, much to the joy, we 
doubt not, of all who love exciting, harrowing tra- 
gedy and Verdi, to whom we give the credit of be- 
ing almost everywhere in the majority. The reduc- 
tion of prices for the two upper circles — which places 
are for musical effect perhaps the best, — places the 
opera now within the reach of almost all who want 
fb hear it. 



What for a^ Orchestra kext Winter? We 
publish to-day a communication from our old friend 
Keyzer, ever alive to tlie interests of classical music 
in this his chosen home. He gives us some good ideas, 
as usual ; and he has known too long the musical temper 
and material of Boston to take the concert experience 
of the past winter as an evidence that musical taste is 
on the decline among us. We are only sorry, that in 
seeking other explnuations of the winter*8 failure he 
could not help gravitating back again to his old hobby 



of abusing the Music Hall, in which be will find little 
sympathy, at least from younger ears. But every 
music-lover ssys Amen to his Idea that for so large a hall 
there should be a large orchestra, and particularly a 
large body of string instruments. This is a prime de- 
sideratum ; at the same time that we are bound to re- 
member, what is beyond dispute, that the most effective, 
most enjoyed, and most succesAfnl Symphony concerts 
everyway, ever yet heard in Boston, were those of the 
Gormania Orchestra in the Boston Music Hall. As to 
the Hall, the question is not if it be a perfect room for 
musical effect, but if it be the best that could be for a 
room 90 largt; and we see no cau^e yet to d^nbt that 
among all exi^tin^ halls of the largest size it is unri- 
valled. The Philadelphia hall referred to Is but half as 
large. 

But this enpnuanL The main drift of our friend's 
article is to show what may be done next winter; to 
hint some practical measures towards placing classical 
orchestral concerts upon a foundation of certainty and 
permanency in this music-loving city. And here we are 
happy to agree with his suggestion, and doubt not it is 
practical, and that the money will readily and cheerfully 
flow towards the object, the moment that subscribers 
shall see that something solid and reliable is about to be 
done. We only think his demand too modest, and that 
he might safely strike for a much bigher sum. 

We have not room now, but we propose soon to 
discuss at length, and with a view to some practical 
movement, the whole matter of a permanent organiza- 
tion of great classical concerts in our city. 



New Music— From the New York agency, (389 
Broadway,) of J. Alfred Novello, London, we have re- 
ceived a number of standard classical works, in the 
elegant editions of that famous house. We mention 
for the present : 

1. Short Melodies for the Organ, principally for Soft 
Stops, by Vincent Novello. This is quite a large 
and very varied collection of organ pieces, voluntaries, 
&c., already extending through three Books, each of 
six numbers, which are furnished separately, and a 
continuation is still promised. Each number, of eight 
or ten pages, contains from six to ten pieces, many of 
them composed by Novello, arranged from his 
masses, offertories, &c., of which there is a great 
variety, and all good; many drawn from ancient 
sources, Gregorian hymns, &c.; and many adapted 
from pianoforte Sonatas and other works of Beet- 
hoven, Cramer, Pleyel, Cherubini, Hesse, Pur- 
cell, and many others. We have an aversion to Beet- 
hoven altered, as he must be to suit the organ, as in 
the case of a certain piano Andante which is not itself 
if it be not staccato. But others are less objectionable ; 
and the collection abounds in really excellent and use- 
ful pieces for the organist. 

2. Saul; an Oratorio, by Handel.— This is an- 
other of Novello's cheap and convenient octavo edi- 
tions of the Oratorios, and now that copies can be had 
so easily, we hope that some of our societies w;ill begin 
to think of bringing out the " SauL 
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Boston Theatre. — Tuesday and Thursday evenings 
next are set apart for the benefits respectively of the Boor 
keepers and the Ushers, to whose obligingDess and courtesy all 
our opera and play-goers have certainly been under obligation. 



^dv^rii^emtinis. 



Musical Notice. 

QC?*8evenI addltfonal Bots are wanted as Choristers In an 
Episcopal Church in this city. Salary, fifty dollars per annum. 
Applicants should not be above 14 years of age, and must pos- 
sess a Treble or Alto voice of unexceptionable quality. Further 
particulars may be obtained by addressing a communication 
to " H. S. C," Traveller ofllce, and giving name and residence. 



F. F. MULLER, 

DIBECTOR OF BIUSIC AND ORGANIST, at the Old South 

Church ; Organist and Plani«(t of the Handel k Haydn 

Society, Musical Education Society, Bee. ke. 

Residence, Ifo. 3 IVlnter Placet Boston. 

BD. AliliEN desires a situation as Organist in some 
• church In Boston. Address Box 186, Worcester, Mass. 
REraaurcEA— Sumner Hill, E. Hamilton, J. H. Willcox, Esqs. 



BOSTOn THEATRE. —ITALIA]! OPERA 

The Manager of the Boston Theatre begs leave to Inform the 
public that, in order to afford all classes an opportunity to 
witness these unrlvallrd Operatic Performances, he has de- 
cided to adopt the scale of priced^f the New York Academy of 
Music, vis : 

Parquet, Parquet Circle, Balcony and First 

Circle 81,50 and 81,00 

Second Circle, 60 

Amphitheatre, 26 

r>AY PERFORMANCE. 

By univeisal desire, the Splendid Opera of 

WILLIAM TELL, 

Received with shouts of applause, will be given for the Uut 

time In Boston, 

This CSaturday) Afternoon, May 26, 

AT THREE O'CLOCK. 

LAST WEEK OF m ITAUAS OPERA! 

37'Opera Nights— Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 

On MONDAY EVENINQ, May 28th, 

First appearance of the renowned Baritone, 

BIO. AMODIO, 

In Yerdl's Last and Greatest Opera, 

For the first time in Boston. 

Count dl Lnna Sfgnor Amodlo. 

I«onora BIgnora Steffanone. 

Asucena, a Olp^y Signora Testvali. 

Manrico, the Troubadour Slgnor Brlgnoll. 

Fe^rando .Slgnor Rocoo. 

Musical Director and Conductor MAX MARETZBK 

Stage Manager Amati Dubrsdil 

The Ticket OfBee will be opened at the Music Store of B. H. 
Wade, 197 Washington street. Tickets may likewise be pur- 
chased at the Box-offlce of the Theatre on the evening of the 
performance. 

The only correct Opera Books are for sale at Wade's Music 
Store, and inside of the Theatre. 

QT'Boors open at 7 ; Opera to commence at 7X o'clock. 

THE AMERICAN HARP: 

• ▲ COLLECTION Or HSW AKS OKIOINAL 

CHURCH MUSIC, 

COXPOSED AKD ARRAKGBI) 

BY CHABLES ZEXTNEB. 

THE above excellent work has been the bssis of a majority 
of the popular collections of Sacred Music for the last 
dOBon or fifteen years ; and though nearly a quarter of a oen- 
tury has elapsed since its first Issue, it yet retains an unques- 
tifined superiority over all similar works, and is esteemed by 
musical amateurs as the choicest volume to which they have 
access. It has been for a number of years out of print. Copies 
could but with great dlfficulry be obtained ; and the value in 
which the few to be found were held, together with the actual 
merits of the work, repeatedly alluded to by the best Judges of 
Church Music, induced the undersigned to publish It, and the 
public can now be supplied at the following rates : 

Single copies .75 

Per doEcn 87 00 

OLIVER DIT80N, llg Washington 8t. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed at tha 
Reverb House. Terms : — tfiO p^r quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; 880 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 

^UnifSt, ^r^anfst snir ^fattor of fSivusU 

AT THE MUSIC HALL, (Rev. Theodore Parker's Socibtt,) 
GIVES INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO. 

Besidenee, 18 Avery 8treet. 
NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 

BT li. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers call the attention of the musical profession 
to this work, as one eminently calculated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It Is emphati- 
cally a Practical woric, serving both as a Manual of Instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other ; and It is 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exercises and examples, presents 
great advantages, to both scholar and teacher, over any simUar 
work yet published. Price 81.50. 

GEO. P. RKED A CO., 18 Tremont St. 

WILLIAM BERQER, 
Publisher and Importer of niaslCy 

No. 88 Weit 4th Street, Cinoiimati, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. AU orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 
07* Catalogues sent gratb by mail. Aug28 
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NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 

ro* tai BiminoM or 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDOE. 

TOL. I. 4V0V RiADT. 

ALDRECHTSBBRQER'S eolloetcd Writlon on THOROUGH 
BASS, HARMONY, and COMPOSITION, for SelMnstrae- 
tioD. Timntlated by Sabilla Novkllo, tnm the original Ger- 
man. The musical examplea revlMd by Yincbut Notkixo. 
[Former price, 42e.1 Vol. 1., Harmony and Thoroagh-Bau, 
88 eti. by mail 94. Vols. II. and III., Ooide to Compotitioni 
each 88 eta. by mail M. 

V. 

CATEL'S TREATISE ON HARMONT. Tranalated by 
Makt Cownn Claucs, from the original French. [For- 
mer price, 98 75.] In paper wrapper 63 eta. by mail 07. 

IT. 

MOZART'S SUCCINCT THOROUGH-BASS SCHOOL. 
Translated from the German, by Sabilla Notkixo. The 
musical examples revised br JoauB Pirm am. [Fonner price 
•1 76.] In paper wrapper 21 cts. by mail 28. 

ni. 

FETIS* TREATISE ON CHOIR AND CHORUS SINGING. 
Translated from (he French, by the Rct. Thomas Hblmorb, 
M- A. [Former price, 16 nrancs ] In paper wrapper 88 ets. 
by mail 41. 

II. 

MARX*S, DR., GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION.— 
An aid to Teachers and Learners in every branch of Mu- 
sical knowledge. Translated by Giorob Maoibonb, tnm the 
original German, expressly for NoTello*s Library for the Diffu- 
sion of Musical Knowledge. [Former price, 98 76.] Bound in 
cloth, price SI 63, by mall 91 76. 

%* Of this work five large editions hsTS been printed in 
German, besides being reprinted In England. It comprehends 
minute explanations of every musleal matter, from the sim- 
plest rudiments, through the various elaborations of rhythm, 
doctrine of tones, Instruments, elementary and arti>iUc forms 
of composition, artistic performance, and musical education in 
general. 

I. 

CHERUBINI'S TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT AND 
FUGUE. Translated by Mrs. Cownsir Clabeb, ftom the 
original French. The mudcal portion has also been 'super- 
vised by Mr. Josiah PrrriCAif, Organist of Unooln's Inn.— 
[Former price, 97 88.] Bound in cloth, price 91 68, by mail 
•1 76. 

NOYELLO'B SACBED XU8IC WABEHOTTBE, 

889 BROADWAT, NEW-TORK, 
And at 09 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 



PIANIST Am) TEACHER OF HITSIC, 

OFFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the musle 
stores of Natbah Riobabdsoh, 282 Washington St. or G. P. 
Rxbi) fc Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

RirxmizrcBS:- Mrs. C. W. Loring, 88 Mt. Yemon St. 
Hias K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols. 20 South St. 
Miss May, 6 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 

THOMAS BTA]¥, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE, No. 16 DIX PLACE. 

MEYER & TRETBAR, 

SraprbM Eiii :^EhlttliW0 nf ^Mt^ 

BUFFALO, N, T". 

IC^ AGENTS for the Pobllsbing House of G. M. METER, Je. 

Brunswick. 

B. D. AE.E.E1V, 

TEACHER OF THE FIANO^FORTE. 

Letters directed care of Nathan Richardson, Esq. 282 Wash- 
inston Street. 
RxpBBBKoxi.— Otto Dresel, E. Hamilton, 1. 1. Harwood, Bsqs. 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF JHUSIC, 

CHICKERINQ & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

FATENT ACTION 
QRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EYERT DESCRIPTION. 



WABEBOOmSy 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr» BO 8 TON. if 



SUPERIOR TO ALL. 

U6STE, HEWTON ORADBimr 8 PIANOS. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON 

Would respectfully inform the public that he has tflken the 
Agency for the New England Jtates, for the sale of the abore 
celebrated Instruments, a full assortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 

MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Waahington Street, Boston. 

These Instruments are warranted in all cases, and put up in 
secure boxes, frse of expense, for transportation to any dis- 
tance. Also. NEW MUSIC fmm all parts of Europe and 

America receUed as soon as published, which, together with 
our own publications, forms the largest stock and greatest 
Tarlety of Sheet Uurie to be found in the United States. The 
most liberal discount made to the Trade and Semlnarlee. 

Catalogues sent to any address, craiM.— Superior Mblomors 
always on hand.— PIANOS TO LET, on lUferal terms. 

jgUOB PRINTING neally and promptly eiecnted at this OM 

KB. HABiaSON MILLARD, 

(TENORE,) 

TEACHEB OF ITALIAN VOCALIZATIOir, 

No* 6 Tyler St Terms S60 per quarter. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manwftictoryf 379 IVaaUnf^oia Slreetf 

BOSTON, M ASS. 

TOUIIG LADIES' VOCAL HUSIC SCHOOL 

E. R. BI<AHCHARD« Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read mualo readily at sight, and Is particularly adapr- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselyes to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultiratlon of the Voice, Style, Ibe. 

Address, cars of Geo. J. Webb k Co., No. 8 Winter street 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL be happy to glTS instruction in Plano-forta and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 8 Hay ward Place. May 28. tf 

L. O. EUEB80N. 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AT 
BULFINCU STREET CHURCH. 

Jfioie Room under the Ckitrek Retidenetf 12 Indiana Ft. 

BOSTON. 

Applications may also be made at OUTerDitson*s, 116 Wash- 
Ington St., to whom he is permitted to refer. 

IF yon wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, buy 
RIOHARD80N'8 

lODEBH SCHOOL FOR THE PIAIO-FOBTE, 

which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 
lias ever been publlsbed.^-^Priee Three Dollars. 

DT'Piibtished at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 

Me. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO CANTANTE,) 
No. 18 TREMONT TEMPIiB, BOSTON. 

OABL OABTNEB. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be found at No. 20 Doter Stxeei, erexy forenoon between 
9 and 10. Oc 14 

€. BREVSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
701 BROADWAT, NEW YORK, 

Depot of JSrard^s Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRART. 

(t^ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

PubUcations. 



ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
T£ACnEB OF THE PLANO-FOBTE. 

Application can be mads at Reed*s Moaio-Store, or at the 
Norfolk House, Roibury. Sept 9 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 56 Blneeluad Street. 



EDWA BD L. B ALOH, MUSIC AND JOB PBINTINQ OFFICE, 



ORGAN-HAIIMONIUMS, 

MAMurACTVBJtn ar 

MASON Sl HAMLIN. 

TIIE Organ-riarmonlum i« an entirely new (patent) mnslral 
instrument of the reed species, harlng two manuals, or 
ro^ of ke>s, and eight stops, as follows:—!. Diapason ; 3. 
Dulclana ; & Principal ; 4. Flute ; 6. Bourdon ; 6. Hautboy ; 
7- Expression ; S- Coupler. Ii is dealgoed more especially for 
the use of churches, lecture-rooms, and other large public 
halls, having power nearly equ«l to a thousand dollar organ ! 
It Is also capable of many solo-effects, and has great Tarit-ty in 
the property or quality of tone. It is especially adapted to 
the UM of organ-teachera and students, being an admirable 
substitute for orgnn-praeUce. Examination from all intercsted 
is respectfully sollrited. 

Mason & Hamlin's Model Melodeonsl 

Recommended by the best musiclaaa and organlsta in the 
country, (as tOPcaiom to all others,) among whom we mention 
the following: Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, George F. 
Root. 0. W. Morgan (late organist to the Uarmontc Union, 
London), S. A. Bancroft, L. P. Homer, L. II. Bontliard, B. 
Bruce, etc. etc. 

Frioas firom $60 to $176. 

07" Circulars ronUining a full dvscription of the Model 
Melodeons ssnt to any addnsa, on application to the under- 
signed. 

BixaT MABOS. 1 MASON * HAMf^IN, 

BMJIOKS BAMUH. ) Oomhridge St. (cor. of CAorics,) Boston, Jtfs. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 

■ATI UOIOTKD TO 

ITo. 769 BBOADWAT, conn of HInth 8t 

NEW TO&K. 



O. ^-^^, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 259 Washington St 

RESIDENCE.... 18 SHAWMOT STREET, BOSTON. 

A GOOD TIME TO BUBBORIBEI 

DWIGUT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

9L $Bptr of Alt >n)> I.(ttraturi, 

Pnbliihea twwj totordAy, ftt 91 Sehool 8t. Botton. 
Turo Dollstre per aBnnnay im sbdirmBce. 

Daring the three ycers since It was established, this Joemal 
has met with continnally Increasinf &Tor, and it entered 
npon iu SEVENTH VOLUME with the number Ibr Satnrday, 
April 7th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Mono, bnt with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Llteratnre ; 
Including, from time to time— 1. Critical Reriews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, aoooants of their Oomposers, kc. S. Notiees of 
New Music. 8. Musleal News from all parts. 4. Co rr s a 
pondenoe from musical persons and placea. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Mnsle in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, fce. 6. Tranalations from the best Oennan and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpt urs, Painting, &o. 8. Original and Selected Poems, fre. 

(C^Baeic numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Addrssi (post-paid) 

J. S. DWIOHT, 21 School St. Boivov. 

From the New York Dailf 2Vi^Mn<. 
There is no better musical criilc in the cou&try than John 
S. Dwight, of Boston, and few men are able to exproNS what 
they hare to say about music in a manner at once so poetie 
and preclss. Ills articles ars sure to please the learned in 
music, and to delight its loTers. We commend his Journal 
nnrefeervedly to our musical fnends as a work which will be 
an able running commentary npon musical erents, extracting 
from each Its signiflcance, Tarjlng its critical notices of music 
and musicians, Doth new and old, with biographical and enter- 
taining details ; and always true to what is most interesting 
and commanding In this noblest of the Arts. 

From the Boston Evening Transcript. 

Whererer there is a piano-forte, this Journal ought to be 
lying on it. 

From the Boston Atlas, 

We need Juat such a paper. One which is subserrlent to no 
particular clique of book-makers, or society agents, or mana- 
gerial Interests. 0ns which tells truly what Is good and what 

is bad, in the honest convictions of the writer Mr. Dwight 

unites more qualifications to hold the judge's chair than any 
other writer with whose powers we are acquainted. His genial 
warmth of feeling Is united to an acute perception of the 
beauties of ezecutlonal Art ; while a long and earnest study 
of the great composers of the world has rendered him Cuniliar 
with, and an appreclator of, their noble works. 
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Translated Ibr ttils Journal. 

Of Modem InBtrnmentation. 

[From the German of A. B. Makx.] 

The new constructioii of the orchestra has pen- 
etrated everywhere, especially into the Opera, 
and has ever}rwhere exerted its influence, an 
influence of the most important kind. It has 
formed itself gradually, and without preconceived 
plan ; Berlioz is not its founder, but its com- 
pletor ; he is the intelligence of this movement, 
of which Meyerbeer and Waoner are the 
most significant, and — if you once admit the prin- 
ciple — ^the most inspired adherents. 

The first peculiarity which one remarks in the 
new orchestration, is the greatly increased variety 
of instruments, especially of the wind band, 
thereby necessitating a strengthening of the mass 
of stringed instruments. Hence there is opposed 
to the vocal parts (in Opera and Cantata) a mass 
of sound, which now forces the voices upward 
and to extravagant accentuation, and now stifles 
the voices and crowds even the chorus into violent 
outbursts, leading the composer to employ an 
unfavorable choice of instruments if he woald 
have a solo penetrate through so much noise. 
Thus Meyerbeer in a certain mournful love-song 
in 6 minor, (I think in Robert le Diable,) uses 
the !7umpet for a pathetic cantilena ; the same 
thing might be pointed out in Auber and others. 

The second feature is the unmanning of the 
trumpet and the French horn (they have even 
begun upon the trombone) by the introduction of 
the valve. So soon as one ceases to consult truth, 
the only characteristic qaality that there is left 
becomes irrecognizable and unendurable ; for 
character is any nature faithful to itself and com- 
plete in itself, which cannot operate, cannot avail 
through any thing other than itself. Now in the 
whole series of tone-personifications there are 



no characters of a more decided stamp than^he 
heroic trumpet, the dreamy Wald-kom in its 
natural state. Even the limitation and incom- 
pleteness of their scale of tones is something pe- 
culiar to their character and nature; Achilles 
with the eloquence and cunning of Ulysses were 
no more Achilles ; the trusty, sturdy mountaineer 
cannot have the many-sidedness of the polished, 
shori>winded denizen of the city ; just so little 
can the trumpet have the flexibility of the clari- 
net, or the horn the supple serviceableness of the 
bassoon. The character of those instrunusnts, 
their very limitation as to the power of producing 
all tones of the scale, has constantly challenged 
the appreciative composer to invent character- 
istic passages, and has quite frequently rewarded 
his fidelity with the most happy inspirations. By 
the very fact, that they have drawn these natural 
beings out of their native and appropriate tone- 
element, that they have tried to refashion their 
naive peculiarity into an imitation of all sorts of 
creatures, have the composers entangled them- 
selves in a mesh of half-ness and of falsehood. 
The use of valves and pistons has certainly ex- 
tended the domain of tones; but the new tones 
are partially impure; the characteristic, pure 
tone-color is entirely blurred and sophisticated, 
the power of tone entirely broken. 

The third trait is the introduction of the so- 
called soft or mellow brass band — the Cornets, 
Sax-horns, Tubas — as you may please to call 
them — into the orchestra. 

By no means do I declare war here agunst 
newly invented instruments, or old instruments 
restored; it would ill become me, who have 
found one such at least (the chromatic tenor 
horn, in my oratorio '^ Moses") indispensable. 
If our masters down to Beethoven have done 
great things without it, it does not follow that we 
should despise means which they could not use, 
because they did not know of them, — any more 
than that they should have confined themselves 
to the more limited means of Bach and Handel. 
Some of the new instruments have already found 
a really artistic application (as the bass clarinet 
in Wagner's Lohengrin^ where its place could 
hardly be supplied in any other way); others 
may attain to like importance, who knows how 
soon and where ? Even the application of them 
in whole bands or choirs may somehow or other 
become necessary. Every medium may possibly, 
for some artistic moment, be both fit and indis- 
pensable — ^and then it is the right one. Never- 
theless the use of this new family of brass, as now 
employed, must appear questionable, nay, gener^ 
ally speaking, a perversion. For this, together 
with the introduction of the valve in horns and 
trumpets, obliterates the characteristic features of 



the orchestra, so that you hardly recognize them. 
And this consideration outweighs any favoring of 
single moments. 

In the old orchestra the quartet of strings and 
the wind band, the latter including the brass 
(horns, trumpets, trombones, with the kettle 
drums) and the reed band (clarinet, oboes, &c.), — 
formed decided oppoates. Splendor, power, 
warlike appeal, and solemn pomp lay in the 
trumpets and trombones ; each band or fiunily, 
each instrument, had its distinguishable character. 
Was it required to mitigate the opposition, or 
suspend it, instantly the French horns of them- 
selves stepped in between the stem brass and the 
reeds; the insight of the composer found in 
covering the heavy voices by more mild ones, in 
veiling them by accessory parts, in a hundred 
turns, continually new and even genial means, 
which operated more excitingly upon his own and 
upon his hearers' mind, than would be possible by 
any mere material increase of mass. 

And now stepped in the choir of comets and 
of tubas. Even to the eye their conically wi- 
dened, speaking-tube-like, intestinally winding 
bodies, interrupted by the weight of their cast 
metal valves and choked in their vibration, sug- 
gested beforehand the idea of a choked and sud- 
denly outbursting, a muffled and yet violent 
sound ; just as the shape of trumpets, horns and 
trombones indicates their quality of tone. This 
choir, particularly by the bastard nature of its 
sound, weakens the opposition of the brass and 
reeds. The comets, which are neither horn nor 
clarinet, and yet resemble both (as if a painter 
should combine blue, green and yellow, and shade 
them into one another); the large tubas, half 
trombone, half horn-like, and neither altogether ; 
— add to which the choking and mufl3ing of the 
tmmpets and the horns ; — all this veils and blunts 
the sharpness of the character, allows the signifi- 
cant diversities of the orchestra to melt into a 
homogeneous mass, and merely increases the full- 
ness, but not at all the power of sound. The 
drawn sword is mighty; in the scabbard it is 
thicker and heavier to be sure, but it has lost 
its conquering power of sharpness. 

Once increase the mass of tone, and yon have 
changed all relations. We artists are " depend- 
ent on the creatures we have made." New voices 
once acknowledged, they are eager to take part ; 
when they have once spoken out, their weight of 
sound hangs upon every step; the masses with 
their swell and diminution (from a few instru- 
ments to many, to the whole, and the reverse) 
become broader ; the finer execution of the shift- 
ing instrumental dialogue is crowded back ; the 
spiritual yields to the material; the orchestra 
gives up its thoroughly soul-fraught dramatic 
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character, that costliest legacy of Haydn and 
Beethoven, in order to resound like a many- 
yoiced, sublimely powerful lyre (organ, if that 
sounds better.) Even in the choice of the prin- 
cipal voices care must be had, to mould them to 
the more sonorous, although often inappropriate 
instruments ; or, in those grotesque Meyerbcer-ish 
alternations of one or two solo instruments (it 
might even be the piccolo and contrabasso) to 
conspire with the most wide-mouthed massive 
tuttk The banishment of certain important in- 
struments goes hand in hand with this. Thus the 
characteristic Basset-horn is crowded out by the 
more flat and meagre Alto Clarinet ; and so (he 
not very sonorous, but yet often deeply impres- 
sive Contrafagotto has had to give way to the bull- 
voiced Bass Tuba. 

Would you note these consequences of the new 
construction of the orchestra in a simpler body, 
consider the organization of Military Music, so 
far as it can be learned from the Prussian, Aus- 
trian and Russian anxiy. With the skilfulness of 
our military bands and their directors, which 
seems greatly improved in comparison with earlier 
times, we are not now concerned. What from an 
artistic point of view now can and must be de- 
manded of military music in general ? In the 
first place (as it seems to me) a warlike feeling ; 
then a characteristic expression for the kind of 
troops to which each corps of music belongs. 
Now supposing this last requirement to be fulfilled 
out of the means of the old orchestra, we should 
have for harnessed troops of heavy dragoons, 
trumpets (high and low), trombones and kettle- 
drums ; for light dragoons trumpets, (mostly high, 
the deep ones only as bass) ; for the Jagers, horns, 
(perhaps those old primitive forest signal horns, 
which howled so wildly in the ears of the French 
in 1813, perhaps also the smaller ones, more 
trumpet-like, of the French and Belgian volti- 
geurs) ; — for the many-sided, far-stretching in- 
fantry, besides the drums, the full Janissary 
music, with the screaming clarinets at the head, 
but supported also and more highly colored by 
the brass. The cavalry music would present it- 
self far more simple and more poor in tones ; but 
its very peculiarity would consist in those natu- 
ral tones and natural harmonies, in which, accord- 
ing to the example of all natural singers and all 
masters, the simple, native, fresh, downright 
Heroic ever finds its truest utterance ; but that 
very poverty of tones would drive the composer 
to a strong marking of the rhythm, to the most 
peculiar expression of will and courage, of strong 
impetus and firm resistance, so far as any excita- 
ble spirit lives in him. 

I step back out of that half-foreign sphere. 
Let any one examine for himself, who feels con- 
cerned to know, and see how much of those re- 
quirements is fulfilled or given up, since the 
troop of valve instruments has placed itself at the 
head of all sorts of martial music and has trained 
the harnessed brass band to each opera aria and 
to all the chromatic sighs of sweetish sentimen- 
tality. In a long peace the brightest sword rusts ; 
the valves, brutal and tame, are the fit voices for 
our carrying on of war. 



Mile. Paradies. 

^Iaria Theresa Paradies, a remarkable 
composer and eminent pianiste, was born in 
Vienna, the 15th May, 1759. Stricken with 
blindness at the early age of five years, she found 



in the study of music a consolation for her great 
misfortune. She evinced the most singular apti- 
tude for this art, and was moreover endowed 
with marvellous facility for the acquirement of 
languages and sciences. Mile. Paradies was 
equally familiar with Italian, German, French 
and English, well versed in the inductive sciences, 
a proficient in geography and history, danced 
with grace, and possessed such extraordinary fa- 
cility of conception, and so tenacious a memory, 
that she played at chess, regulating her own 
moves according to the play of her adversary, as 
if she could have seen the board herself. Koze- 
luc'h and Righini were her masters for the piano- 
forte and singing; and she learned composition 
from the chapel-master, Freibert, receivmg the 
advice of Salieri in the dramatic department. 
She was only eleven years of age when the Em- 
press Maria Theresa granted her a pension of 250 
flotins, after having heard her play* some of the 
sonatas and fugues of Bach, with rare perfection. 
In 1 784, Paradies set out on her travels, visited 
Linz, Salzburg, Munich, Spire, Mannheim, 
Switzerland, and Paris, in which latter city she 
played with extraordinary success at one of the 
Concerts Spirituels in 1785. From Paris she 
proceeded to London, where she achieved a de- 
cided triumph. The most celebrated artistes of 
the period — among others, Abel, Fischer, and 
Salomon — considered it an honor to assist in her 
concerts. On her return from England, Para- 
dies went to Holland, then to Brussels, Berlin, and 
Dresden, and was everywhere received with 
marked approbation at her public performances. 
In 1786, she returned to Vienna. She there ap- 
plied herselfto composition and teaching, publish- 
ed a variety of instrumental pieces, anu wrote 
several operas, which were favorably received at 
Vienna and Prague. Her house became the ren- 
dezvous of the most eminent and distinguished 
persons of Vienna; foreigners solicited as the 
highest favor, to be introduced to her ; and all 
were equally captivated by the charms of her con- 
versation and the amenity of her manners. This 
remarkable woman died at Vienna on the 1st of 
February, 1824, at the age of sixty-five. In 1791, 
she produced at Vienna Ariadne at Naxos^ an 
opera in two acts; and this was followed by Ari- 
adne and BacchuSy a duo-drama in one act, a con- 
tinuation of the foregoing opera. In 1792, Mme. 
Paradies gave at the National Theatre of Vienna, 
Le Candidal Instituteur, an operetta in one act ; 
and in 1797, a grand opera, entitled Rinaldo and 
Armida^ at Prague. A grand cantata of her 
composition, on the death of Louis XVL, which 
was printed with pianoforte accompaniment, was 
brought out at Vienna in 1 794. She had already 
published her funeral cantata on the death of the 
Emperor Leopold. Among the other composi- 
tions of Paradies, may be mentioned Six Sonatas 
for the harpsichord. Op. 1 (Paris, Imbault) ; Six 
SonataSj Op. 2 (ditto) ; Ttcelce Italian Canzonets^ 
with accompaniment, for pianoforte (London, 
Bland); and Leonora de Burger (Lieder, Vi- 
enna). Fetis. 

Emidee, the Negro Musician. 

[From the Aatoblognphy of James Silk BuckiDgham.] 

He was born in Guinea, on the west coast of 
Africa, sold into slavery to some Portuguese tra- 
ders, taken by them to the Brazils when quite a 
boy, and ultimely came to Lisbon with his owner 
or master. Here he manifested such a love for 
music, that he was supplied with a violin and a 
teacher; and in the course of three or four years 
he became sufficiently proficient to be admitted as 
one of the second violins in the orchestra of the 
opera at Lisbon. While thus employed, it hap- 
pened that Sir Edward Pellow, in his fri«:ate the 
Indefatigable, visited the Tagus, and, with some of 
his officers, attended the opera. They had long 
wanted for the frigate a gocld violin player, to fur- 
nish music for the sailors' dancing in their evening 
leisure, a recreation highly favorable to the pre- 
servation of their good spirits and contentment. 
Sir Edward, observing the energy with which the 
young negro plied his violin in the orchestra, con- 
ceived the idea of impressing him for the service. 
He accordingly instructed one of his lieutenants 



to take two or three of the boat's crew, then wait- 
ing to convey the ofllcers on board, and, watching 
the boy's exit from the theatre, to kidnap him, 
violin and all, and take him off to the ship. This 
was done, and the next day the frigate sailed ; so 
that all hope of his escape was vain. In what de- 
gree of turpitude this differed from the original 
stealing the youth from his native land, and keep- 
ing him in slavery, these gallant officers, perhaps, 
never condescended to consider. » * * * 
Poor Emidce was thus forced, against his will, to 
descend from the higher regions of the music in 
which he delighted — Gluck, Ilaydn, Cimarosa, 
and Mozart, to desecrate his violin to hornpipes, 
jigs, and reels, which he loathed and detested ; and 
Deing, moreover, the only negro on board, he bad 
to mess by himself, and was looked down upon as 
an inferior being — except when playing to the 
sailors, when he was of course in high favor. As 
the captain and officers judged, from his conduct 
and expressions, that he was intensely disgusted 
with his present mode of life, and would escape 
at the first possible opportunity, he was never per- 
mitted to set his foot on shore for seven lon^ryearsl 
and was only released by Sir Edward PelTow be- 
in^ appointed to the command of a line-of-battle 
ship, L'Impetueux, when be was permitted to 
leave in the harbor of Falmouth, where he first 
landed, and remained, I believe, till the period of 
his death. 

Here he first began by going out to parties to 
play the violin, which he did to a degree of per- 
fection never before heard in Cornwall ; this led to 
his being engaged as a teacher, and then a lender 
at concerts ; so that, by degrees, he made rapid 
progress in reputation and means. Though he 
was one of the very ugliest negros I ever remem- 
ber to have seen, he had charms enough to fasci- 
nate a young woman of a respectable tradesman's 
family, whom he married, and by whom he had a 
large family of children. Though anticipating by 
some years the proper period of this narrative, I 
may mention here, more appropriately than fur- 
ther on, the following anecdote connected with his 
life. Emidee had composed many instrumental 
pieces, as quartets, quintets and symphonies for full 
orchestra, which had been played at the provincial 
concerts, and were much admired. On my first 
leaving Falmouth to come to London — about 1807 
— I brought with me several of these pieces in MS., 
to submit them to the judgment of London musi- 
cal professors, in order to ascertain their opinion 
of their merits. At that period, Mr. Saloroan, 
the well-known arranger of Ilsydn's symphonies 
as quintets, was the principal leader of the fash- 
ionable concerts at the Hanover Square Rooms. 
I sought an interview with him, and was very 
courteously received. I told him the story of 
Emidee's life ; and asked him to get some of his 
pieces tried. This he promised to do, and soon 
after I received an intimation from him that he had 
arranged a party of professional performers, to 
meet at a certain day and hour at tne shop of Mr. 
Betts, a musical instrument maker, under the 
piazza of the Royal Exchange, where I repaired 
at the appointed time ; and in an upper room, a 
quartet, a quintet, and two symphonieE with full 
accompaniments were tried, and all were highly 
approved. It was then suggested by Mr. Salo- 
man, that Emidee should come to London and 
give a public perfoi'mance. But Mr. Betts and all 
the others thought his color would be so much 
against him, that there would be a great ri:sk of 
failure; and that it would be a pity to take him 
from a sphere in which he was now making a 
handsome livelihood and enjoying a high reputa- 
tion, on the risk of so uncertain a speculation. To 
show, however, the sincerity of their admiration 
for the man and for his works, they originated on 
the spot a private subscription, which, being ex- 
tended for about a week among others of the pro- 
fession not then present, realized a handsome sum, 
which I had great pleasure in transmitting to him, 
with several complimentary letters from those who 
had been present at the performance of his com- 
positions. 

I record these facts with pleasure, as while they 
speak well for the liberality of the musical profes- 
sion to their less fortunate brethren, they at the 
same time offer another splendid proof of the utter 
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groundlessness of the fallacy which supposes the 
negro intellect to be incapable of cultivation, on 
arriving at an equal degree of excellence with 
that of the whites, if placed under equally favor- 
able circumstances. 



*m»»0 



Progress of Civilization. — The St Paul 
(Minnesota) Daily Times has a musical critic 
worthy of any oyster house in Broadway. He 
piles up the passion in truly artistic style. A 
juvenile fiddler having given a concert in St. Paul, 
the critic aforesaid was affected in the following 
manner : — *' A passion of most sweet music was 
rained on us from his deep eyes, a supreme sen- 
sation filling the soul brimful, and subduing all 
thought and feeling within. In the exultation of 
some passages we could have bowed down and 
worshipped. He is a great boy. He can*t help 
it. He is the embodied soul of music. You see 
the article in the flash of his dark, spiritual eye." 
Pretty tall fiddling we think that must be. — Atlas, 



THE DAYS OF JUNE. 

BT JXUtg BDUILL LOWBLL. 

Not only around our infancy 
Doth heaven with all its splendors lie; 
Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 
We Sinais climb and know it not. 

Over our manhood bend the skies; 

Against our fallen and traitor lives 
The great winds utter prophecies ; 

With our faint hearts the mountain strives ; 
Its arms outstretched, the druid wood 

Waits with its benedicite; 
And to our age's drowsy blood 

Still shouts the inspiring sea. 

Earth gets its price for what earth gives us ; 

The beggar is taxed for a comer to die in, 
The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives us, 

We bargain for the gr&ves we lie in ; 
At the Devil's booth are all things sold. 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold ; 

For a cap and bells our lives we pay. 
Bubbles we earn with a whole soul's tasking : 

'T is heaven alone that is given away, 
'T is only God may be had for the asking; 
There is no price set on the lavish summer, 
And June may be had by the poorest comer. 

And what is so rare as a day in June ? 

Then, if ever, o^me perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune. 

And over it softly her warm ear lays: 
Whether we look, or whether we listen. 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might. 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, grasping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back o'er hills and valleys ; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green. 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice. 
And there 's never a leaf or a Wade too mean 

To be some happy creature's palace ; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves. 
And lets his illumined being o'errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings. 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest,— 
In the nice ear of Nature whiqh song is the best ? 

Now is the high-tide of the year. 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back, with a ripply cheer. 
Into every bare inlet and creels and bay; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it. 
We are happy now because God so wills it ; 
No matter how barren the past may have been, 
T is enough for us now that the leaves are green ; 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up, and the blossoms swell ; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help knowing 



That skies are clear and grass is growing ; 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 
That dandelions are blossoming near. 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
That the riveir is bluer than the sky. 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by ; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back, 
For other couriers we should not lack ; 

We could guess it all by yon heifer's lowing,— 
And hark ! how clear bold chanticleer. 
Warmed with the new wine of the year. 

Tells all in his lusty crowing ! 

Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how; 
Every thing is happy now, 

Evtry- thing is upward striving; 
'T is as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies or to be blue, — 

'Tis the natural way of living: 
Whd knows whither the clouds have fled ? 

In the unscarred heaven they leave no wake ; 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed. 

The heart forgets its sorrow and ache; 
The soul partakes the season's youth. 

And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep 'neath a silence pure and smooth. 

Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 



Herr Wagner.— Another Opinion. 

[From the London Morning Post.] 

In a book entitled Kunst-werk der Zukunft^ 
replete with imagination and eloquence, Herr 
Richard Wagner explains his ideas of Art gene- 
rally. He says here so many things " novel or 
strange," that his work might furnish numerous 
columns to a weekly contemporary, in whose broad 
sheet a quantity of information recularly appears 
under the above heading. He thinks the sister 
arts of dancing (not mere capering^ but the art of 
gesture in its highest sense), music and poetry, 
originally combined by the ancient Greeks, should 
never have been separated; for this unnatural 
proceeding rendered impossible that greatest of 
works, the drama, which united all the modes of 
expression in one living picture of human, life, 
where each illustrating the other, all could be easily 
understood by the people (taking this word in its 
most comprehensive significance), whose senses 
and sympathies were thus acted upon simultan- 
eously. That to revive true Art, which is to be the 
mission of the future artist, the cold monumental 
beauties of sculpture, the special forms and science 
of music, together with that style of so-called dra- 
matic poetry which, merely displaying acquired 
learning, dealing with metaphysical subtleties or 
abstract reasonings, admits not of combination 
with the sister-arts, must give place to such vital 
realities as can only be pr(xluced by the combina- 
tion of demonstrative gesture — music based upon 
the exigencies of tonal expression, and literature 
whose words are called forth by the requirements 
of dramatic action, or well up from the heart as 
the necessary and immediate manifestation of 
thought, sentiment, or emotion, and colored by 
all the graces of intonation and vocal inflexion. 
Separated, says Herr Wagner, these arts are 
egotistical and incomprehensible to the many; 
united, they are universal and easily undei stood. 
In the former of these states they are the property 
of a selfish few, in the latter, that of human 
nature generally. Thus, celebrated modem 
dancers, like Carlotta Grisi, Ellsler, Rosati, etc., 
are mere deformed posture-mistresses — wretched 
JiguranteSy whose only object is to please a de- 
prayed multitude by vulgar displays of agility and 
fascinations of doubtful decency — creatures of 
heartless luxury, whose performances have no in- 
tellectual purpose, no psychological expression, and 
are, therefore, unnatural, unnecessary, and un- 
artistic. The art of double counterpoint, fugue, 
and canon is a mere mathematical sport of the 
understanding — music playing egotistically with 
itself—and those who excelled in it (nearly all 
the greatest masters), were, in this respect at least, 
mere selfish cunning tricksters, whose proceedings 
bore a strong affinity to the shrewd reckonings of 
Hebrew speculators in the money market. 

Dramatic poets are supremely ridiculous when 



they write unactable plays, only fit to be read ; 
and Goethe's Faust^ driven from the stage by 
metaphysics, prolixity, and a poodle, affords a 
striking illustration of this. Art, says Herr Wag- 
ner, is not a product of Art — it cannot be taught 
ex cathedra — it grows out of the requirements of 
civilisation, as civilisation emanates from the exi- 
gencies of social man, and stands in the same re- 
lation to him that he does to general nature. As 
man's mind is but the conscious reflection of gen- 
eral nature, and all bis true ideas can only be 
impressions derived from her, so should the true, 
universal work reproduce these reflected impres- 
sions, and be a complete picture of the man him- 
self. Seeklns and comparing, imply error ; and 
it is only when the man no longer chooses, but 
impelled hy internal necessity abandons himself to 
the immediate and natural expression of his ideas, 
that he is a real artist If he feel this necessity, 
he will have something new to tell us — if not, he 
had best be silent, for arbitrary custom or unnat- 
ural abstraction will rule his thoughts, and his work, 
however skilful, will be egotistical, unnecessary, 
and meet with no genuine sympathy from the 
many. The great masters of past times were all 
necessary (though erroneous in their principles) 
for they were so many links in the great chain of 
events ; and the gradual progress expresrad in 
their works has led up to the brilliant present, 
begun by Beethoven and to be continued by Herr 
Wagner, who proposes to re-unite the three Art- 
sisters. Although we dissent altogetherfrom many 
of the doctrines here set forth, it were most unjust 
not to recognize, in the author of the Kunst-werh 
der Zukunfty an original thinker, full of conscien- 
tious earnestness and poetical fancy; and we, 
therefore, give him that respectful attention which 
intellect and honesty of purpose should always 
command. To judge a composer like Herr Wag- 
ner in ex pede Uerculem fashion, would indeed be 
unfair ; and we can only wonder that a gentleman, 
who sets out with the principle that the only per- 
fect rule is that which embraces the mimetic, mu- 
sical and dramatic elements, should expose himself 
to such misconception as must infallibly arise from 
a performance of his operatic productions in the 
concert-room, where they must necessarily be de- 
prived of two of their essential properties, and 
depend only upon one which, according to his own 
theory, shoula never stand alone. We must, 
however, speak of things as we find them, and 
shall, therefore, endeavor to do as much justice 
as possible to the works given on this occasion, 
under what must be considered disadvantageous 
circumstances. The selection made from onr 
author's compositions was a scene belonging to the 
opera of Lohengrin, the Knight of the Graal, the 
words of which, no less than the music, are from 
the pen of Herr Wagner. 

In one respect the music disappointed us. We 
expected to find it highly, if not extravagantly 
original, but failed to remark this quality which, 
in the latter, even more than the former degree, 
has been given to it by rumor. We observed no 
marked individuality of style in the score, no 
epoch-making innovations, such as the very ori- 
ginal literary works of the composer had taught 
us to look for, but, instead, a succession of very 
brilliantly instrumented pieces, which contained 
nothing strikingly new eitner in rhythm, harmo- 
ny, or orchestral arrangement. It has been said 
elsewhere that Herr Wagner's theories^ have 
merely been framed to suit his creative abilities ; 
if BO, the latter were certainly not by when they 
were measured, for a worse fit do we not remem- 
ber to have seen. A great deal of this music is 
excessive and needlessly luxurious in mere loud- 
ness and meretriciousness of sound, as the unhap- 
py dancers whom he castigates so unmercifully 
are in show ; and it assuredly contains as much 
that is " unnecessary " and " customary, " as any 
modern production with which we are acquainted. 
Herr Wagner, however, condemns his own music 
more than we are disposed to do ; for, as we have 
said, it has very great merit in respect of instru- 
mentation, and b also highly dramatic in charac- 
ter, and expressive of the words and action it is 
meant to illustrate. Strikingly original, however 
— like, for instance, that of Berlioz — it most cer- 
tainly is not 
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The best part of this selection was the intro- 
dacttoiii the clear and beautiful scoring of which 
betokens an amount of strictly mu«ical " knowl- 
edge, " and mere "science," which we cannot 
but wonder the author of the Kunst-werk der 
Zvkunft ever condescended to acquire. But 
Herr Wagner has deigned to learn even more 
than this, for we understand that he knows the 
scores of the great though erroneous masters by 
heart, and can direct a rehearsal of their " pro- 
gressive " works perfectly well without refeiring 
to them. The selection from Lohengrin^ very 
favorably received by a highly critical and, we 
may add, somewhat prejudiced audience, left the 
impression, at least upon us, that Herr Wagner is 
a very clever though not a great composer. 

From NBW TOBK. 

May 29. — ^I regret to be obliged to report another 
very thin audience at the repetition of Mr. Eisfeld's 
Complimentary Concert last Saturday afternoon. 
This time there was really no excuse, for the weather 
was beautiful, and those gentlemen who could leave 
their business of an afternoon 'to attend a Philhar- 
monic rehearsal, might have done so just as well on 
this occasion. Perhaps they could not laUc as much 
at a concert as at a rehearsal (thoagh with some, 
according to my experience, this seems to make no 
difference). As it was, the audience consisted 
mostly of ladies, and such only, I hope, as did not 
suffer their regret at the absence of the Philhar- 
monic beaux to impair their enjoyment of the music. 
The general rendition of the latter was even finer 
than at the first concert. Miss Lbhmavk, particu- 
larly, sang the Aria from Fiddio much better than 
the week before, and did ample justice to the " Wan- 
derer" by ScBCBERT, which was inserted, for some 
reason, instead of the ''Eriking.** 

With this concert, in regard to which, as well as 
its predecessor, we regret exceedingly that it did not 
better fulfil its purpose, we take leave, for the present 
of Mr. Eisfeld, who we understand intends to sail 
next week for Europe. He was to have conducted 
the German Liederfest^ which will take place here 
the end of next month, and has long been busied 
in making preparations for it; but the necessity of 
change of climate for him became so obvious, that 
he was obliged to resign this plan. His place will 
be filled by Mr. Bebgm>inn, as you mentioned in 
your last. Mr. Bcrgmann has also been elected 
conductor of the Musical Fund Society, which is 
waking up after a long nap, and preparing itself for 
activity next winter. With its concerts under 
Bergmann, and those of the Philharmonic Society 
under EisfelJ, we have a rich treat in store fur the 
next season. Bornonis. 



May 30. — The La Grange troupe have now per- 
formed four times at the Academy and only once 
has the house been really fidl^ and then it could not 
compare with the audiences which ** Tell " and Tro- 
vatore drew. On Fridny, and also last ni«;ht, Er- 
nani was given. Mmc. La Grange's Elvira was too 
" Frenchy " for my taste in her acting. Her sing- 
ing is truly wonderful. The new Ernani, Signer 
Ml RATE, makes a fine appearance and generally 
acts and sings well. But his voice is no longer 
fresh. MoRELLi was excellent. On Friday the 
house was full. On that evening as also on all 
others, the audience was much troubled by the noise 
of regular daquewrs who applauded everything, never 
minding whom or what fhey interrupted by their 
hubbnb. They had to he hissed down quite fre- 
quently. For to-night Ernani is again announced 
as ' the last performance but four.' On Friday I Pu- 
rkani will be given. 

At Niblo's there is the Pt»b troupe, " with a poor 
orchestra and a poorer chorus," as I am told. — 



Hackett, at the Metropolitan last night, produced 
a version of McusanieUo which he announces as a 
"grand operatic and melo-dramatic ballet." Why 
"operatic" I cannot say, as there is not a single vo- 
calist mentioned in the bills. 

The Buckleys go on in their good work. They have 
produced a version of Normal which, though it is a 
broad burlesque, still retains all the best music. — 
From the following card yon will see that there is an 
opportunity offered for some of our resident com- 
posers. 

Chance for Native Talent.— The Messrs. Buck- 
lev, grateful for the liberal patronage which has attend- 
ea their untiring endeavors to present entertainment 
in a degree of excellence above the mediocrity usually 
characterizing comic minstrelsy and burlesque; and 
anxious still further to elevate their reputation for su- 

f>eriority in catering to the taste of a refined and intel- 
ectual public, give notice that they are now prepared 
to treat with American composers for the production of 
original operas, adapted to the peculiarities of their 
Company. They must embrace in their caste, roles of 
1st and 2nd tenors, soprano and contralto, bass and 
barytone; and all accepted Operas will be produced 
under the most favorable circumstances, regardless of 
expense. Communications in relation to tne subject 
will meet with prompt attention. 

James Bucelet & Sox. 

I hope Mr. Frt and Mr. Bristow (who, by the 
way, is conducting the English opera orchestra) will 
pay attention to the above. Perhaps, as the Acade- 
my will not give the Stabai Mater, Mr. F.can change 
it to a comic opera and let the Buckleys produce it. 
Some parts are said to be comic enough already. But 
seriously, I am anxious to know with what responses 
advertisement will meet. r. 

There is a curious anecdote connected with the 
first performance of RosaiNi's "William Tell" at 
the Academie Royale in Paris, 1829. The authors 
of the libretto were Messieurs Jouy and Hypolite 
Bia. Immense was the success of this (then and 
now) last opera of the maestro, and after the per- 
formance the enthusiastic orchestra went to serenade 
him. The crowd, delighted with the music, cried 
out bUIbii! (equivalent to our encore). When Mons. 
Bis, the librettist, who resided in the same house, and 
fancied that they meant to call him out, appeared 
bowing and smiling at the window, was very sorry 
to inform them of the absence of his colleague, M. 
Jouy, hoped they would accept the heart-felt thanks 
of his coUaborateurs and himself for the kind recep- 
tion given to the new work, and retired amid the 
shouts and laughter of the crowd, who relished the 
joke as keenly as the serenade. 

A newspaper in Frankfort-on-the-Main, (April 29) 
congratulates its readers on the prospect of hearing 
at the next week's Philharmonic concert the pianist 
Alfred Jabll, who had already been admired 
there as a boy in '49. It advises them to make the 
most of this opportunity, since Jaell thinks of ter- 
minating his concert-giving career and settling down 
domestically (hdualich) in Paris. What are we to 
understand ? 

The Jete of the Immaculate Conception has been 
celebrated with great splendor at Naples. Merca- 
' DANTE composed a hymn for the occasion, which 
was performed in the open air by 1573 musicians, of 
whom 893 were instrumcntists, and 680 vocalists. 
The Neapolitan Journals declare that the like was 

never heard A curious law-suit has just taken 

place in Paris, showing that the law is sometimes a 
ruthless interferer with the rights of woman and of 
song-birds. " Mme. Laborde, it appears, does not 
live in the most loving manner with him she has 
chosen for her husband. The lady has a voice, which 
she looks on as her private and peculiar property, 
* settled to her own use,* as the lawyers say. M. 
Laborde thinks otherwise, and declares that her I 
voice, as well as all else pertaining to her, belongs I 






to him, her lawful husband. The lady was restive, 
and made an engagement with M. Crosnier for 
the Grand Opera, whereupon the husband appeals 
to the tribunal of justice, which he prays will prevent 
his wife singing without his consent. The tribunal 
has decided, and adjudged the husband to be in the 
right, having forbidden Mme. Laborde to accept an 
engagement without first receiving the authority of 

her liege lord." The story that Fanny Cerito, 

the danseuse, has been studying music and singing, 
and is about to make her d(^ut as prima dcnna at 
Covent Garden, is pronounced a canard.. . . .M. Or- 
tolan is the " savoury name" of one of the present 
French operetta composers : — ^is he too a descendant 
of blithe Bob-o'-Lincoln ? Speaking of names, we no- 
tice among the performers of Verdi's RigoUtto in 
Vienna lately, one Sig. Carrion as the tenor. Not 
so bad, considering the plot and music of that opera. 
Again, the Spanish dramatist, from whom was bor- 
rowed the grim plot of // Trovatore, rejoices in the 
cut-throat name of Gargia Gutteriez. 

A London correspondent gives the following in- 
formation about recent changes among the leading 
Feuilletonists of the Paris newspapers : 

** The theatrical critic for the Moniteur during some 
years past was M. Thierry, a gentleman whose good 
taste, able criticism, and invariable courtesy are well 
known. The musical critic for the same ministerial 
journal during some years has been M. P. A. Fior- 
ENTiNO, who, under the nom deplume of A. de Rov- 
rat, has, week by week, delighted his readers with 
feutUetons second to none for wit, humor, good sense, 
and critical acumen. The musical critic for the 
Constitutionnel was the same M. P. A. Fiorentino; 
the dramatic critic, M. Lireux, whose pen, light, 
gay, and airy, could discourse about nothing better 
than that of any other man in Europe, save, perhaps, 
the great and immortal Jules Janin, who for some 
twenty years has never missed a single Monday in 
the Journal dee Dtbats. The musical and dramatic 
critic of the Presse was M. Theophilb Gau- 
tier, than whom there is no abler writer at pres- 
ent living in France. So much for the past. — 
Now for the changes which have taken place. 
M. Thierry has left the Moniteur, and M. Th. Gau- 
tier has supplied his place, so that he is now the 
dramatic, and M. P. A. Fiorentino, under the signa- 
ture of A. de Rovray, the music critic of that jour- 
nal. M. Lireux has quitted the Conttitutionnd, and 
M. Fiorentino assumes his duties, and becomes dra- 
matic as well as musical critic for that paper. M. 
Nestor Roqueplan succeeds M. Th. Gautier on 
the Preste. 

A correspondent of the N. Y. Evening Poet, under 
the head of " Art Gossip in Boston," has much to 
say of those private musical parties to which we have 
alluded. The following passage will be appreciated 
by a number of our readers : 

*' The Mendelssohn Quintette Club have done much 
in this way at private soirdes through the whole sea- 
son, both in the city proper and in the suburban ci- 
ties, and have led great numbers into an intimate 
knowledge and love of the beautifal chamber music 
of the great masters. Can any more perfect enjoy- 
ment to a refined taste be conceived than such as 
your correspondent cannot but recall, as often expe- 
rienced at the mansion of a gentleman of this city, 
of rare taste in all the arts, and in whose hospitable 
parlors, while listening to the divinest music, you at 
the same time may feast your eyes and your soul by 
gazing on the most beautiful works of modem pain- 
ters, where the chefs-dcaivres of Overbeck and Ary 
Scheffbr are before your eyes, and the Divine Poet 
and Beatrice in Paradise almost seem to move be- 
fore you to the sweet sounds, as you look at them on 
the breathing (no, not 6r«xfAin^— Beatrice is a spirit, 
without the breath of life, and Dante dares not) can- 
vas of SchefTer. You may turn to the Divine Com- 
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edy and read the page if you will, for the poets are 
here, and it will lose nothing by being read in sach 
sarroundings. After sach an evening with musi- 
cians, painters and poets, (and some of each, too, of 
DO little note among the guests,) one cannot bat have 
pleasant dreams at night and many pleasant memo- 
ries hereafter.'* 
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ParU. 

April 21. — {From the Corrttpondence of ih/6 London 
Mmncal (ForU- )— There is at last an efTectual break in 
the dull monotony which has so long chanicterized the 
musical world of PariH. M. Adam*s new opera, Ja, 
Ontr dt CeUmient^ has been produced at the Opem-Com- 
ique; and the UitLU of M. Oktolan (savoury name), 
has seen the light at the Th^atre-Lyrlque. Both have 
succeeded, and each deserved the success it obtained, 
which is of the quiet and mild, rather than the enthusi- 
astic and violent description. 

The fair C^limine is a countess of noble birth and 
anoient descent, endowed with beauty, wit and wealth, 
tempered by the coquetry and flightiness which form the 
basis of her character. Her sister, the Barone^ss, pos- 
sesses equal beauty, less wealth, and more steadiness. 

The countess resides in her chateau in Brittany and is 
surrounded by a court of aspirants to her hand and for- 
tune, consisting of one commander, one chevalier, four 
youths, four full-grown, and four elderly gentlemen. To 
each of these she oolds out some hopes of success \ but, in 
her secret heart, the commander is the favored lover; and 
he, at first divided between the charms and merits of the 
two sisters, puts their names into a hat, and, drawing 
forth that of C^lim^ne, determines to devote his atten- 
tion to her. The chevalier is a Gascon, full of the hot 
blood and boastful speech for which his countrymen are 
proverbial. He first courted the baroness, but, receiving 
no encouragement, changed his wooing to C^lim^ne. 
She, with her innate coquetry, led him on to hope for 
success, but one fine morning quietly informed him that 
her choice was made, and Uiat she would bestow her 
hand upon' the commander. The chevalier is furious, 
declares to the countess that he will show her that a gen- 
tieman of his standing cannot be so treated with impuni- 
ty; that she shall not marry the commnnder; that to 
prevent her so doing he will have recourse to prudence, 
deceit and force ; the scaling ladder and the narcotic. He 
rushes from her presence fiiriou", seeks the commander, 
insults him, and provokes a duel, wherein the unfortu- 
nate commander is hit in body, limbs and head, and falN, 
declaring that nothing can stand against the rapier of the 
furious Gascon. C^lim^ne, in despair, sees that she 
must pour oil on the troubled waters, and sends the 
baroness with tender messages on her part to the cheva- 
lier. He, on seeing the baroness, feels his old affection 
revive in full force, and, fancying that she delivers on her 
own behalf the tender messages wherewith she is charged 
by her sister, falls at her leet and pours forth his pas- 
SK)nate vows. The baroness is delighted, as she sees a 
way of relieving her sinter, and she has a weakness for 
the chavalier, whom she regrets having refu^^ed. She 
therefore encourages him and accepts his hand; the com- 
mander weds C^hm^ne, and so ends the opera. The U- 
brtUo is exceedingly well written by M. Bosirr, the 
phraseology is neat, pointed, and tersA, situations well 
worked out, and the plot clearly developed. The muoic 
is lively and replete with the comic element The open- 
ing chorus from the twelve aspirants leads at once in 
metficM res, the melody serving in a duet for the two sis- 
ters, which fnlloivs. ♦ » • » 

M. Battaille, as the Commander, sang and acted ex- 
tremely well; and M. Jourdan, in the Gii«con chevalier, 
presented an admixture of true passion and exaggerated 
ardor, full of buffoonery, while he sang like an artist, as 
usual. Mme. Miolam (C^lim^ne) sang brilliantly, and 
was a good specimen of the tantalizing coquette, fair 
and cruel, inftpiring love and hate at once; but she 
could not look the character. Mme. Colson ( Baroness), 
exhibited talents of no mean order; and the chorus of 
the Twelve Lovers was what a chorus should always be; 
what it generally is at the Op^ra-Comique, and seldom 
elsewhere. 

The Lisette of M. Ortolan is the daughter of a Norman 
magister. The curtain rises on a group of peasants gath- 
ering apples and gay with cider, which, like their song, 
has been somewhat sour. The drum bents, and the 
youth of the district come forth to draw lots for the 
Conscription. Germain draws a bl.ank, and remains at 
home; Moi»y draws a prize — if it be one— and becomes 
one of the defenders of^ his country. A demoiselle of a 
neighboring chateau, lately arrived from Paris, next ap- 
pears on the stage, and, being unacquainted with the 
beauties of her own domain, taxes Li«ette for her guide. 
This demoiselle loves and is beloved by the Count de 
Thalbourg, but her "cruel parents" have chosen for 
her the Marquis de Gerville, newly arrived in the dis- 
trict as commander of a recruiting party. The marquis, 
however, has no idea of marriage, being a thorough un- 
believer in the sex; and, on his first introduction to the 
young countess, proposes to her a rendezvous at mid- 
night in a neighboring ruin. She is furious at the in- 
sult, but, concealing her wrath, consults Lisette who ad- 
vises her to avenge so gross an outrage, and offers to 



change dresses with her, and go to the place assigned. 
Midnight arrives, and with it the marquis and Lisette, the 
countess being concealed among the ruins. The mar- 
quis presses his love with so much warmth and affection as 
to alarm Lisette, the false countess, who thereiipon pro- 
ceeds to administer to him some vigorous sot/jfe/s, well 
delivered, after which she takes to her heels and to 
flight. Next day the marquis boasts everywhere of his 
honnes fortunes, which, coming to the ears of Thalbourg, 
he demands an explanation, and Lisette declares it was 
she, and not the countess, who received the kiss and ad- 
minii^tered the blow. But the explanation falls like a 
thunderbolt on the head of poor Germain, the lover of 
Li<>ette, who, in de«pair at his mistress's infidelitv, takes 
Moisy's place and aeparts for the wars. The last act 
takes us to a chateau of the young countess, near Paris. 
She has been accompanied by Lisette, who grieves at the 
loss of Germain ; he becomes a captain in the French 
army, still maintains his affection for Lisette, though he 
still* believes her culpable. However, at length the 
counters unveils the mystery, and all the lovers are uni- 
ted and made happy. The music is that of a composer 
with original ideas, but inexperienced in his art. There 
is too much emphasis in his instrumentation, and too 
much noise throughout 

AjnH 28.— On Monday, April 80th, the vigil of the 
Exhibition, a grand performance will take place, in the 
Church of Saint En«tnche, of " Te Deum," composed 
for the occasion by M. Hector Berlioz, who will conduct 
the orchestra The executants will number 950: namely, 
800 in the choms, and 150 in the orchestra, which will 
contain most of the best instrumentalists in Paris. After 
the " Te Deum," Mr. Henry Smart, who comes from 
London expressly, will play various selections from Han- 
del on the new organ just built for the church by M. 
Ducroqnet On the same day the new chapels, painted 
by some of our best artists, will be thrown open to the 
public for the first time. 

Considerable discussion arose in the committee on the 
Budget, respecting a proposition of one of its members. 
He desired that subventions should be granted to one 
theatre in each of the large provincial towns of Lille, 
Rouen, Bordeaux, Lyons, Msrscilles, Toulouse, and 
Strasbonrg, the latter town being, with the exception of 
Paris, the onlv one in France whose theatre receives state 
assistance. This subvention was supported on the ground 
that the provinces have a fair right to some portion of the 
national funds so lavishly expended on the tneatresof the 
Capitol, of whose good fortune they are not a little jeal- 
ous. The pupils of the various coMertaUnrtt might then 
be sent to make their debutt at those theatres, whereby 
they would be somewhat prepared for the terrible ordeal 
of facing a Parisian audience. No result ensued from 
the discussion ; but it is by no means improbable that the 
large provincial theatres of France will, ere long, enjoy 
considerable subventions. 

Meanwhile I believe it is settled that the Italian Opera 
will be open three times a week during the summer, and 
that the city of Paris will grant a considerable subven- 
tion to the manager who has been bold enough to under- 
take the speculation, which will probably terminate in a 
heavy loes. 

I<oudon« 

Royal Italian Opera.— On Saturday, Bfay 6th, La- 
BLACHE made his first appearance this season as Dr. 
Dulcamara in V Uiurd' Amort, Mme. Bosio was Adi- 
na; Sig. Gardoni, Nemorino; and Graziani, Belcore. 
Rossini's 11 Omit Ory followed, for the fifth time, and 
seems to have given more and more delight. Then fol- 
lowed tJie last work of " Young Italy's " idol, the Tro- 
taiort. We give the Mudcal World's account of it: 

In the accumulation of horrors the TVoratore gives the 
sack even to HioolrUo. But the terrible earnestness of 
the last scene of Rigvhtto would redeem a multitude of 
sins. The finnl Kcene of // Trovatore is horrible without 
relief, and ineffective in the bargain. 

Signor Verdi so frequently ''surpassed himself," that 
we looked forward to much pleasure from the music of 
11 Trocntore^ where he is said to have "surpa^hed him- 
self" once more. I. is apparently written with more 
care than the majority of his works; the nni<ions are 
fewer; and the desire to give a true dramatic interest to 
the scene is more manifest. On the other hand— which 
surprised us — the tunes are not so frequent a» in his for- 
mer operas. Much of the music of // Trovntore, how- 
ever, has character^ is often pleasing, oHener well adapt- 
ed to the situations, and occasionally in point of freedom 
and breadth — for example, the air Ah,' benmio^ in the 
third act, so magnificently sung by Sig. Tamberlik — 
worthy of unqualified praise. The audience, though 
favorably dinponed towanln the work and its composer, 
were not routed to'enthu«ia<im. There were only two 
encores. Neverthelesa, the friends of Sig. Verdi never 
had greater cause to be satisfied. Nothing was left un- 
done by the management to ensure a perfect execution 
and complete success. 

The singers acquitted themselves admirably. It was 
Mme. Viakdot's first appearance. The part of Azu- 
cena suits her, and the music lies well for her voice — 
The dramatic energy and artistic feeling of Mme. Viardot 
were exhibited to evident advantage. The scene where 
Azucena makes the confession to Manrico was intense 
and powerful, and made a deep Impression. 

Mile. Jenny Net appears to greater advantage as 
Verdi's Leonora than as the Leonora of Beethoven.-— 



Her acting was natural, and occasionally forcible and 
earnest. Her singing, too, was greatly to be admired, 
and frequeotiv elicited the approbation of the audience. 
Mile. Jenny l^ey, by her execution of the music, showed 
herself a thorough proficient in the modem Italian bra- 
vura school, anasang with admirable facility. 

Of Signor Tamberlik's singing and acting it it impoe- 
sible to speak too highly. He was magnificent, and elec- 
trified the house in more than one scene. 

The ballata^ sung behind the scenes, at intervals with 
the choral " Miserere, *' in the last act, was given with 
such expression and tenderness that a unanimous encore 
ensued. The scenes with Leonora in the third act, and 
Azucena in the fourth^ were equally fine and impressive. 
In the concerted music, Signor Tamberlik's voice pro- 
duced all the effect the composer could possibly have 
contemplated. 

Signor Graziani, in the Conte di Luna, displayed to 
more advantage than ever his singularly fine voice and 
the apathy of his manner. He was encored in the cava- 
iina (second act), 11 bnlen del no sorruo— one of the most 
popular airs of the opera ; but hardly produced the yVirore 
ascribed to him in Paris. He does not improve as an 
actor. In the little part of Ferrando (played by M. Gas- 
sier in Paris), Signor Tagliafico was all that could be 
wished, and gave the descriptive tcemi (Act I.) like a 
true artist 
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Italian Opera. 

Lucrezia Borgia on Friday, and " William 
Tell, " for the third time, on Saturday afternoon, 
completed the performances of last week at the 
Boston Theatre. Oar stay was limited to the 
first act of Lucrezia : but we heard enough to 
convince us that this happiest and best-wearing 
opera of Donizetti was never, as a whole, cast 
so effectively upon any Boston stage. Report 
(of the appreciative) confirms the promise of the 
opening act, or Prologue. Steffanone, to be 
sure, is not Grisi ; yet the fresh recollection of 
the Grisi did not make one indifferent to the very 
high excellence of her lyric impersonation, which 
includes soul, action, voice and execution, blend- 
ed and inspired to one dramatic and ardt^c 
end. In neither was the voice in very per- 
fect preservation ; but in both j'ou feel that the 
voice always answers to the lightning summons 
of passion. Steffanone is indeed the greater 
vocalist, and there is that sympathetic, truly l}Tic 
quality in her tones, that makes them go to the 
mark and /g//, in spite, as we have said before, of 
any tremolo or hoarseness. Her contrast of 
the mother's tenderness and of the insulted Bor- 
gia's pride and rage in the first scene, was, both 
as singing and as action, admirably true and beau- 
tiful and touching. 

Sig. Brignoli, the young new tenor, was not 
a Benedetti, nor a Mario, as Edgardo. Yet 
it was altogether a very pleasing and sufficient 
rendering, save a feebleness in his highest notes, 
which in the strong concerted passages were 
frequently drowned by the rough blasts of the 
trombones. He is a youth of rather an elegant 
and distinguished presence, although his stage 
gait was awkward ; his voice is sweet, fresh, flexi- 
ble, sympathetic, and of good volume, sometimes 
reminding one of Mario's by a certain elasticity 
of tone, and capable of some strong, effective 
outbursts. He sings with taste and feeling, and 
(to his credit be it said) is given to a simple, 
faithful, unembellished rendering of the music of 
his author. We needed not to wait the appear- 
ance of Badiali as the Duke, to know that we 
have never had that part better done. The 
charming picturesque rdle of Maffeo Orsini de- 
fines itself so satisfactorily in the first act, that 
one needed not to witness more to estimate the 
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peculiar aptitude thei*efor of the new and beauti- 
ful contralto Signorina Vestvali. The noble- 
ness and refined elegance of her tall figure, with 
the beauty of her head and face ; the tasteful- 
ness and rigorous propriety of her Venetian 
male costume, and the freedom, grace and anima- 
tion of her movements, made her look a sort of 
beau ideal of the character. Her voice in its 
ordinary range is of a fresh and pleasing quality, 
though not remarkable. Nor is her singing, 
although she lias fair execution and expression, 
and sang (so long as we heard her) in tune, — 
which was not always the case as we remembered 
her one evening in New York. She conunands 
some remarkably strong, nsuinnish low notes, 
which she seems too much tempted to employ, 
because they win that loud applause which always 
follows any feat, that is exceptional, although not 
pleasing to the cultivated ear, and not aesthetic. 
We must confess, with all the charms of the 
Vestvali, we liked not the low notes, either on tlie 
score of beauty or expression. It is true they 
were powerful; it is true that with the eyes 
closed we might have thought it a man's, or a full 
, I grown boy's voice; which doubtless charmed 
some listeners, as marvellously suited to the part ; 
but the true ends of Art would have been better 
served by expending upon the legitimate voice 
the pains taken in developing a monster con- 
tralto. Yet taking her all in all, we must admit, 
that we have never witnessed a more fascinating 
Orsini. 

When to four such principals we add Sig. Co- 
LETTi as Gubetta, and such better than average 
singers as filled the parts of the various nobles, 
whose voices are so essential in the rich concerted 
music of that first scene ; when we add so large, 
well-voiced and well-trained a chorus, and so ef- 
fective (would that it were not sometimes much 
too effective) an orchestra, with the ever-at-home, 
sure Maretzek for the conductor; also a 
crowded audience, familiar with the piece and 
always happy to recall its musical richness and 
dramatic completeness, — we may safely say that 
even without Grisi and Mario, without Truffi 
and Bexedetti, without Bosio and Bettini, 
we had yet the materials of a more perfect pre- 
sentation than this opera ever enjoyed here be- 
fore. So it was generally felt to be, the further 
it went on, and we hear a call on all sides for a 
repetition. 

But we should neglect a duty, if we did not 
mention one most serious draw-back ; namely the 
overwhelming, deafening crash of the brass in- 
struments, lashed up to furious fortissimo in all 
the stronger passages. We could actually feel 
the hoarse and angry waves of sound smite and 
thump upon the walls of the auditorium behind 
us, and rebound thence on our private tympanum. 
Bad enough in itself, but doubly bad, when it so 
drowned the voices of the central persons in 
those spirited ensernbles of the first act, that you 
only saw their singing. We suppose there is 
something in the whole tendency of modem 
Italian Opera which leads a conductor uncon- 
sciously into the habit of exaggerating all the 
powerful signs of expression, of employing all 
the musical intensives to get up all the excite- 
ment possible upon the least occasion. It is a 
sort of musical swearing; a taking of great 
names in vain, a borrowing of emphasis so oHen 
and so thoughtlessly that nothing any more can 
be emphatic. " O, reform it altogether." 



" William Tell " again, Saturtlay afternoon, 
delighted a large audience, composed very much 
of ladies. The musician and the cultivated ama- 
teur have found more in it for sense and soul 
to feast upon, than in all the common run of 
Italian operas. In spite of its length and in 
spite of the curtailments, those who have heard 
it repeatedly have found the charm of its whole- 
some subject and its fresh, vigorous, original, rich 
music growing on them greatly. After two such 
happy inspirations as this and Lucrezia Borgia^ 
wide as the distance is between them, how was it 
possible that there should be crowds and enthu- 
siasm about 

Well what about 11 Trovatoref AVhat of 
Verdi's " last and greatest," after a second hear- 
ing, and in Boston ? Of the performance, as 
compared with that first one in New York, we 
may say, better; of the music we can only say 
the same. Of the reception, it was warmly de- 
monstrative enough to warrant the eulo<ristic 
passion of the newspapers, and the " tremendous 
successes" and "immense enthusiasms" of the 
next day's advertisements; yet the audience 
warmed slowlier than in New York. There was 
plenty of applause ; but this, as usual, was meant 
more for the singers tlian for the composer, more 
for the stage effect, the scenery, the gipsies, 
anvils, &c., than for the music. We have been 
even agreeably disappointed in meeting so many 
who were proof against the loud assault of Ver- 
di-ism. 

But the singers made the best of it, and even 
in this ungrateful music added to their laurels. 
Steffanone threw all^her power of voice and 
soul into her part of Leonora, and was enthusi- 
astically applauded. Yet it was a severe task for 
her ; the music and the situations kept her voice 
continually on the strain, demanding her utmost 
strength and volume ; it is a part with no repose ; 
and consequently her hoarse low tones conveyed 
ere-long a painful sense of effort Vestvali, 
as the gipsy mother, did not this dme disguise 
the youthful beauty of her face, and was dressed 
more tastefully, though perhaps less gipsy-like 
than in New York. She displayed a great in- 
tensity of tragic action, though of a somewhat 
studied kind ; and indeed how could one expect 
much naturalness in the impersonation of a char- 
acter, whose ruling motives are an ever haunting 
imagination of being burned at the stake, min- 
gled with a mad thirat for revenge I Much of 
her music was finely sung; the mannish low 
tones could not be said to be out of cliaracter in 
a rdle that is altogether unnatural ; and yet con- 
trasted with that fair maiden face, with the 
aesthetic ideal suggested by so beautiful a pres- 
ence, they appealed more to the superstitious 
associations of witchcraft and gipsies, than to the 
artistic feeling. 

Sig. Amodio, as the Count di Luna, a man 
heavily moulded physically, put a great deal of 
fire and energy into his part, and sang the music 
with a fresh, strong, ringing baritone, of which 
no note was ever lost Sig. Brignoli's musical, 
true tenor continued to grow upon his audience. 
His serenade in the first act : Deserto sulla terra ; 
his duet with Azucena, and his strain heard from 
the prison tower, amid the pauses of the Miserere, 
— which are among the few stoeet passages of the 
music — were sung with good style and pathos. 
These four were so well seconded by subordinates 
and chorus, as well as by scenery and costume, 



that the performance as a whole was about as 
effective as Verdi's best admirer could have 
wished. Of course there were those, and not a 
few, with whom it took marvellously, and the 
managers saw their interest in repeating it on 
Wednesday night, and in announcing it again 
(" for the last time ") for this afternoon. 

With regard to the music of 11 Trovatore, we 
must still say, what we know that many of the 
thoughtful ones in these audiences have felt as 
deeply as ourselves — (and by thoughtful ones we 
do not mean those who regard music from a cold, 
scholastic point of view, but those who have 
" warmth and imagination " enough to feel, ac- 
cept, enjoy whatever in Art does truly address 
itself to these qualities of our nature) — that it is 
a kind of music which aims simply to create 
excitement ; it makes its appeal as to a jaded and 
Head appetite ; it does not trust our wholesome, 
simple sense of beauty, nor seek to approach us 
through our e very-day and natural sensibilities. 

It must excite, astonish, startle, even terrify, and 
in the momentary outburst of applause which 
follows the identifying of such shocks with musi- 
cal means and processes, it finds its cheap triumph. 
To do this it must assault the senses with loud 
and powerful effects; with brazen fortissimos; 
with short, strongly marked dance rhythms, as 
the tragedy deepens ; with hard-enamelled, flinty 
unisons, where passion would fain seem at the 
white heat ; with ominous \tremolos of the orches- 
tra accompanying the recitatives. That Verdi 
has his own peculiar cut of melody, from Emani 
downward, (vein we can scarcely call it, for it docs 
not freely j^ozr), and that this melody is brilliant, 
is ingenious, is effective, no one will deny. But 
it is hard melody ; his musical ideas come upon 
you steel-clad ; they are knights in armor, with 
their visors down ; they may excite your young 
romantic fancy, they may overthrow you with 
their shock, but you feel not their warm human 
embrace, and their soul speaks not to your soul 
through their eyes. It is a kind of music which 
leaves the heart cold. We hear the opera through, 
we are surprised, sometimes excited, sometimes 
pleased ; we so away, and what has it left with 
us ? Has it aeposited anywhere in the recesses 
of our memory and our soul any of those honeyed 
secretions of melody and fancy and fine feeling, 
which will flow out unbidden ever and anon as 
long as we live, to remind us of a rich and deep 
experience ? We doubt it Since we have heard 
Don Giovanni, since we have heard " William 
Tell, " &c., &c., it has been as if perennial flowers 
of music were implanted evermore within us. 
But if strains of 11 Trovatore haunt us, it is more 
as in annoying dreams, like impressions stamped 
upon the senses, but still unaccepted by the soul., 



Death of Sir Henry Bishop. 

This most popular and most voluminous, if not 
in every sense the greatest English composer, 
afler Purcell, died on the first of ^lay, at 
about the age of seventy-two. He has been 
chiefly known of late years by his fine Glees and 
Choruses, many of which are still sung and ad- 
mired, and will ever rank among the best works 
of their kind. But he has also had his day as a 
' composer of English operas, which were much 
in vogue among his countrjnnen, before the new 
passion for Italian Opera made all such things 
seem antiquated. There is a list of some sev- 
enty operas, operettas, ballets, &c., of which he 
was the author, wholly or in part, between the 
years 1806 and 1824. Some account of these 
was given in our Journal for May 5th. He was 
long a leader in the musical affairs of England 
and shared all the honors. He was a Director of 
the Philharmonic Society from its foundation, 
and for some years Conductor of the Concerts of 
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Ancient Music. He was professor of Music in 
the Universities of Edinburg and Oxford, Mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Music, and was 
knighted by the Queen in 1842 (the only com- 
poser, it is said, on whom that order has been 
conferred). In 1820 he was tendered the free- 
dom of the city of Dublin. In 1836 he married 
the lady who is so widely known in this country 
as Madame Anna Bishop. Of this unhappy 
union and the consequent separation there has 
been perhaps enough said. The cause commonly 
assigned was, that Madame, being a fine singer 
and having been educated at the Academy, de- 
sired to sing in public, and that her husband was 
opposed. A son and daughter by this marriage 
are both living. 

Bishop is said to have earned more money than 
any other English composer ; yet he died in a 
state of great pecuniary embarrassment For 
some months previous to his death, there had 
been strong appeals made in the papers ^to the 
patriotic pride and gratitude of English music- 
lovers, and a series of benefit concerts, chiefly of 
his own compoations, was commenced in Han- 
over Square and Exeter Hall, by Mr. Mitchell, 
who has also exerted himself to organize similar 
series in all the principal towns of England. 
One or more of these concerts was conducted 
by Sir Henry in person, which led to vain hopes 
of his recovery. The TimeSj in forwarding this 
appeal, had the following appreciative remarks on 
his ardstic career and character as a composer. 

It cannot be asserted that Bishop was an idle 
mai),or that he did not work hard to communicate 
all he possessed. No English musician has com- 
posed so much — few so well, as Henry Bishop; 
and probably none has produced so many things 
that are likely to endure. In every house where 
music, more especially vocal music, is a welcome 
guest, the name of Bishop has long been and must 
long reniain a household word. For these reasons 
we feel it a strong duty to plead his cause, and to 
proclaim him among those who are entitled to 
consideration for the benefits they have conferred. 
Who that has been soothed by the sweet melody 
of * Blow gentle gales,' charmed by the measures 
of *LoI here the gentle lark,' enlivened by the 
animated strains of * Foresters, sound the cheeful 
horn,' touched by the sadder music of * The winds 
whistle cold ' — who that has been haunted by the 
insinuating tunes of *Tell me, my heart,* * Under 
the greenwood tree,* or * Where the wind blows,* 
which Rossini, the minstrel of the South was wont 
to love so well — who that has felt sympathy with 

'As it fell, upon a day, 

In the merry month of May,* 

admired that masterpiece of glee and chorus, * The 
chough and crow,' or been moved to jollity at some 
convivial feast by * Mynheer Van Dunck,** the 
most original and genial of comic glees, will not 
be grieved to hear that the inventor of them all 
— ^and they were all included in Monday night's 
programme, with so many more of equal merit 
and beauty — is in sickness and distress, without 
money, and no longer able to toil for it, deprived 
indeed of all *that should accompany old age?' 

To this we may add a few sentences from the 
obituary notice in the London Musical World : 

That we have had and have more accomplished 
and learned musicians than Bishop is unques- 
tionable ; but that we ever could boast, with the 
single exception of Purcell, a composer so 
individual and so identified with the sentiment 
of English national melody, is equally doubtful. 
DiBDiN was a melodist only ; while Arne did 
so little which can last, that we only remember 
him as the author of " Rule Britannia, " " Where 
the bee sucks," some of the airs in Midas, and an 
opera after the manner of his day*— an imitation 
and not a very good one. But Bishop was not 

* Artaxerzes. 



merely genuine ; he was prolific, and produced a 
great nuany things that arc likely to endure as 
long as the Art itself, which, after all, can only be 
said of a few composers. The melody of Bishop 
was a pure flowing spring that had its source in 
nature, and was, therefore, a gift from above. 

Bishop was not, like Purcell, a discoverer ; he 
did little, in short, to advance the Art ; but he 
added to the stores of wealth which are heaped 
in Music's granaries, and among the minstrels of 
his time his harp was ever of the sweetest and 
most silvery. His tune was varied and abundant. 
Now gay, now sad, now grave, now humorous, it 
ever flowed spontaneously. His vein of melody, 
as in the instance of far greater masters than him- 
self, seems to open without an effort. Nothing 
forced, exagfrerated, square cut, or otherwise un- 
congenial, was to be traced in his productions — 
we allude, of course, to his best, not the mere 
chaff of his labors, but the good grain from which 
time has sifted it. 
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DAY PERFORMANCE. 
This (Saturday) Afternoon, June 2, 

AT THREE O'CI/OCK, 
Yerdi^ celebrated Last and ar?at«st Open, 

(TBI raODBADODR,) 

Received Monday and Wedneoday nfght« with unbounded en- 
thuriann, will be repeated (or the Inst tinu. 

Slcoora 8TEFFAN0NB. Slnmorina TESTVALT, Signors 

BRIQNOLI, AM0D10 and ROCCO, in the 

principal roles. 

Musical Director and Conductor MAX MARRTZEK 

Stage Manager Amati Dubrbvil 

Prices of Admi^rion. — Secured Seats in Parquet, Parquet 
Circle, Balcony, and First Cirrl«», «1,50 and $1. Second Cir- 
cle. 60 cents. Amphithpatre, 25 rents. 

Sea^s may be secured at the Music Store of E. H. Wade, 197 
Washington St., and on the afternoon of performance at the 
Theatre. 



BOSTON THEATRE^- ITAUAH OPERA. 

THIRD AND LAST WEEK. 

The Mannfcer, encouraged by the liberal patronage extended 
to his enterprise, and the brilliant reception accorded to the 
eminent Artistes composing this Troupe, has determined to 
prolong their engagement for ONE WEEK MORE. 

« 

On MONDAY EVENING, June 4th, will be performed, 

IiUCBESIA BORGIA, 

FOR THE BENEFIT OF SIGNORINA VESTVALI. 

On WEDNESDAY EVENING, June 6th, 

RIGOLETTO, 

For the first time in Boston. 

On FRIDAY EVENING, June 8th, 

Ili TBOVATORE. 

And One Act of 8EMIBAMIDE, 

FOR THE BENEFIT OF SIGN OR A STEFFANONE, 

On SATURDAY AFTERNOON, June 9th, 
MASANIELIiO. 

The Ticket OAee will be opened at the Music Store of E. H. 
Wade, 197 Washington street. Tickets may likewise be pur- 
chaf«ed at the Box-ofBce of the Theatre on the evening of the 
performance. 

The only correct Opera Books are for sale at Wade's Music 
Store, and inoide of the Theatre. 

ICT^Doors open at 7 ; Opera to commence at 7^ o'clock. 

BD. ALiLEN desires a situation as Organist in some 
• church in Boston. Address Box 186, Worcester, Mass. 
Repbrences— Sumner Uill, B Hamilton, J. U. Wlllcox, Esqs. 

OTTO DBESEIi 

Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed at the 
Reverb House Terms : — *50 p«»r quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $80 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

IL TROVATORE. ..." Stride la Vampn," Verdi. 
Just published. GEO RGE P. REED & CO. 

IL TROVATORE. ..." Descrto sulla Terra," Verdi. 
Ju-^^t p ublished. GEORGE P. REED & CO. 

IL TROVATORE. ..." Ah si ben mio," Verdi. 
Just published . GEORGE P. REED k CO. 

IL TROVATORE. ..." Tacea la Notte," Verdi. 
Just published. GEORGE P. REED & CO. 

IL TROVATORE. ..." D'Amor sul' alii ros6e," Verdi. 
Just published. GEORGE P. REED & CO. 



Mailer's Piano-Forte Method,.»,Revuied by Knorr, 

lD*Complet«, Two ParU in One, $8. Separate, Two Parts, 
each, $2. . r~ » 

OLIVEB DITSOir, 115 Washinflrton 8t. 



WILLIAM BERaER, 
Publisher and Importer of music, 

No. 82 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 

KEEPS constAntly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 
O* Catalogues sen t gratis by rnatl . Aug26 

Mailer's Piano-Forte Method,»^Revised by Knorr, 

" I am b;^ experience eonyinced of its superior merif — 
Henry Sehwing, Teacher, FemaU College, Tenn. 



F. F. MULLER, 

DIRECTOR OP MUSIO AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel & Haydn 

Society, Musical Education Society, &c. &e. 

Residence, Ho. 3 IVinter Place, Boston. 



Mailer's Piano-Forte Method Revised by Knorr' 

" No man can study it without obtaining a first-rate execu- 
tion.''— TAomes Bricher, Teacher, Boston. 

NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 
THE CBAYOIV, 

A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itself to the attention 
of all who are interested in the elevating and refining Influ- 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CRAYON 
already are Dktaitt, Lowell, STaxn, Rembrandt Pealb, A. B. 
DuRAKO, President of the N Uional Academy of Design, Daniel 
Huntington, Hbnrt K. Brown, and amongst those eagaged 
are Longfellow, Bayard Tatlor, Geo. Wm Curtis, Rev. H. 
W. Beechbr, Rev. Samoel Osoood, Rev. H. W. Bellows, Hon. 
Charles Sumner, and others of our most eminent writers. A 
series of papers by RusxiN. and essays left by the eminent 
sculptor, Horatio Qrbbnouob, add to the Interest of The 
Crayon. 

Published by STILLMAN & DURAND, No. 237 Broadway, 
New York. Terms, 98 per annum, in advance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 



Mailer's Piano-Forte Method Revised by Knorr, 

"It Is truly a method of unusual excellence." — JE^unn 
Bruce, Teacher, Boston. 

NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 

FOR THB DIPrUBION OF 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDOE. 

Vol. T. Now Rradt. 

ALBRECHTSBERGER'S collected Writings on THOROUGH 
BASS, HARMONY, and COMPOSITION, for Self-Instruc- 
tion. Translated by Sabilla Novbllo, fh>m the original Ger- 
man. The musical examples revised by Vincent Novbllo. 
[Former price, 42s ] Tol. 1., Harmony and Thorough-Bass, 
68 cts. by mail 94. Vols. II. and III., Guide to Composition, 
each 88 cts. by mall 94. 

V. 

CATEL'S TREATTSE ON HARMONY. Translated by 
BIart Cowdbn Clarke, from the original French. [For- 
mer price, 88 75.] In paper wrapper 63 cts. by mail 67. 

IV. 

MOZART'S SUCCINCT THOROUGH-BASS SCHOOL. 
Translated from the German, by Sabilla Novbllo. The 
musical examples revised by Jobiah Pittman. [Former price 
91 75.] In paper wrapper 21 cts. by mail 23. 

III. 

PSTIS' TREATISE ON CHOIR AND CHORUS SINGING. 
Translated from the French, by the Rev. Thomas Helmorb, 
H. A. [Former price, 15 firancs ] In paper wrapper 88 cts. 
by mail 41. 

II. 

MARX'S, DR., GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION.— 
An aid to Teachers and Learners In every branch of Mu- 
sical knowledge. Translated by Gboroe Maokronb, fh>m the 
original German, expressly for NoveUo^s Library for the Diffu- 
sion of Mu«ical Knowl^^ge. [Former price, 88 76-] Bound In 
cloth, price SI 63, by mail 81 75. 

\^ Of this work five large editions have been printed In 
German, besides being reprinted in England. It comprehends 
minute explar.ations of every musical matter, from the sim- 
plest rudiments, through the various elaborations of rhythm, 
doctrine of toues, instruments, elemeutary and arti^itic forms 
of composition, artistic performance, and musical education in 
general. 

CHERUBINI'S TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT AND 
FUGUE. Translated by Mrs. Cowdbn Clarke, from the 
original French. The musical portion has also been super- 
vised by Mr. Josiah Pittman, Oi^nlst of Lincoln's Inn. — 
[Former price, 87 88.] Bound in cloth, price 81 68, by mail 
8175. 

NOVELLO'8 8ACBED MUSIC WABXROVSE, 

889 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 

And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

Mailer's Piano-Forte Method Revised by Knorr. 

"It is far better than Hiinten, and even BertinI and the 
like." — S. Lasar, Organist and Musical Director, New-York. 
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MilUer*8 Piano-Forte Method,....Revised by Knorr. 

" It If fkr raperior to all other works of tho kind."— ^uf . 
Kreistmanny Teaehetf Boston. 

JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 

|)(attij(t, ^rflanist antr iBirntor of ffivait 

AT THK MU81C HALL, (Rev. Thxodou Pauir's SociitT|) 
GIVES INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 

Besideneo, 13 Avtry Stroet. 
Miillet^s Piano-Forte Method Revised hy Knorr, 

" I reeoinin«od MUller's Method hefore all others."— Okofiu 
Amorgtf TeachtTf Boston, 



HAHIST AND TEACHER OP HIJ8I0, 

OTPBRS hie aerrlces as an Tnstroetor In the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. roar be addressed at the mnMo 
stores of Nathait RiCHAax»HOir, 282 Washington St. or G. P. 
Hexd k Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

RirgRXicca :— Mrs. 0. W. Loring, 88 Mt Temon St. 
Miss K. B. Prince, Salem. 
Miss NIcboIs, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 6 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 

MaUer^s Piano-Forte Method.„...Revi8ed by Knorr, 

" The pupil guided by this can not fall of becoming an ac- 
complished performer." — Boston J'ntnscript. 

THOMAS BTAN, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

RBSIDENCB, Nc \- HX PLACB. 

MiiUer's Piano-Forte Method Revised by Knorr. 

" Bren old players will deem It a ralnable companion."— 
Ckristian Freeman. 

g^OB IiaNTM neatly d promptlj tiwited at is Oilict. 

MaUer^s Piano-Forte Method Revised by Knorr. 

'* A complete and systematic work of great ralue to every 
student."— If. W. AMrf, Tendm^ Boston. 

B. B. AI.I.EN, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Letters directed care of Nathan Richardson, Esq. 282 Wash- 
ington Street. 
RviKXNon —Otto Dresel, B. Hamilton, 1. 1. Harwood, Bsqs. 

MUller^s Piano-Forte Method Revised by Knorr. 

" The most comprehenslTe manual of muiio we hate yet 
%n,"— New-York Daily Tinus, 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHEB OF MUSIC, 

900 "Washtngtoa Street, Boston* 

Muikr's Piano-Forte Method Revised by Knorr. 

** It has always taken a high rank among teachers in Bu- 
rope."— Pau< K, Wsixel, 3Va«Mr, SrooJUyn, N. Y. 

L. O. EMERSON, 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AT 
BULFINCH STREET CHURCH. 

Moie Room vnder the Ckitrek Resideneef 12 Indiana It. 

BOSTON. 

Applications may also be made at OliTer Ditson's. 115 Wash- 
ington St., to whom he is permitted to refer. 

MiOUr's Piano-ForU Method Revised by Knorr. 

" If the student is not an accomplished pianist, it will be no 
flrnlt of the author."— SoMlA-Bostofi Oaxsiu, 

CHICKERINGh & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT AOTZON 
QRAND AND 8QUARE 



SUPERIOR TO ALL. 

UGITE, REWTON ABRADBURr S PIAIOS. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON 

Would respectfully inform the pnblle that he has taken Ihe 
Agency for the New England otates, for the sale of the abore 
celebrated instruments, a Ml assortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 

MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 

These Instruments are warranted in all casfs, and put up In 
secure boxes, free of expense, Ibr transportation to any dis- 
tance. Also. NEW MUSIO from all n'lrts of Europe and 

America reoclyed as soon as published, which, together with 
our own publications, forms the lar^* st stock and greatest 
variety of Sheet Music to be found in thr United States. The 
most liberal discount made to the Trade and Seminaries. 

Catalogues sent to any address, graiM.— Superior MxLonaora 
always on hand.— PIANOS TO LET, on Uberat ttrms. 

Mailer's Piano-Forte Method Revised by Knorr. 

"Fortunately a Method which we can sincerely recom- 
mend."— I>wigAi*j Journal of Musie, 

MR. HARBISON MILLARD, 

(TENORS,) 

TEACHER OF ITALIAH VOCAUZATIOH, 

No. e Tjrler St Terms tSO per quarter. 

Mailer's Piano-Forte Method Revised by Knorr, 

"Without hesitation I pronounce it a superior work.** — 
CAos. F. Hetibererf Ttaektr^ Boston, 



PATENT AM E RIO AN AOTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Mn n w fl ictory, 379 mTashlnston Streeig 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Mailer's Piano-Forte Method Revised by Knorr, 

" It Is superior to Hilnten and Bertini's method, combined." 
— Henry Douglas, 7>aeA«r, LouisvitUy Ky. 

TOUIG LADIES' VOCAL 1U8IC SCHOOL 

K. R. BliANCHARD. Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to rtad music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wanto of those who desirs to fit themselTcs to teach 
singing in schools, or to receire instruction, from the best mas- 
t^, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &c. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co., No. 8 Winter street 

MuUer's Piano-Forte Method Revised bu Knorr. 



" An elaborate and Taluable dixtetoiy to the art of piano- 
playing.**— Bo^tcn Traretter. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL be happy to give instruction in PiaDO*forto and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Muslo. Address:— 
No. 8 Hayward Place. • May 26. tf 

Mailer's Piano-Forte Method Revised bv Knorr. 



"The ffsry best piano instructor ever published In this 
country."— iV»i«le«r. 

MEYER & TRETBAR, 

BUFFALO, N. 7. 

DI^AOSMTS for the Publishing House of O. M. METER, Je. 

Brunswick. 

Mailer's Piano-ForU Method Revised bu Knorr. 
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"It contains all that is required for the scholar, and much 
for the teacher.*'— ^do/pA KieWock, Teaeher, Boston. 

ir you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, buy 
RICHARDSON'S 

lODEBI SCHOOL FOE THE PIAIO-FOETE, 

which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 
has ever been published.— —Price Three Dollars. 

QT-PublUhed at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Musto Stores. 

Meier's Piano-Forte Method Revised by Knorr, 

** A great Improvement on all the books of piano inatroo- 
tlon.**— 5f. Louis Republiean. 

Mb. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO CANTANTE,) 
iro. 18 TBXHOWr TBaiPLB, ROSTOV* 

MUller's Piano-Forte Method Revised by Knorr, 

** It will eventually become the only piano instruction-book 
imbA."—PaU^ndsr, 



WABEBOOJHS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr» BOSTON. tf 

Mailer's Piano-Forte Method Revised by Knorr. 

" Unsurpassed as a ^stem of Piano-Torto Instruction. We 
cordially recommend it."— JFV. Witmsr Steinbrttker^Ludwig 
Lowtrgun. Henry D. Solfet, J. Quiney Wethtrbes. Ftlix JX- 
moM, Ttaehers of Jfiisie, Cmeinnaiif OUo, 



ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 

MAHUrACTUSBD BT 

MASON Sl HAMLIN. 

THE Organ-Hannnninm Is an entirely new (patent) musical 
instrument of the reed species, having two manuals, or 
rows of keys, and eight stops, as Ihllows :— 1. Diapason ; 2. 
Dulciana; 8. Prloripal; 4. Flute; 6- Bourdon; 6. Hantbov; 
7. Expression ; 8- Coupler. It is designed more e)>peelally ft>r 
the use of churches, lecture-rooms, and other laige public 
halls, having power nearly equal to a thousand dollar organ ! 
It is also capable of many solo^effects, and has great variety in 
the property or quality of tone. It is especially adapted to 
the use of organ-teachers and stndente. being an edmirable 
substitute for organ-practice. Examination from all interested 
is respectfblly solicited. 

KaBon ft Hamlin*! Model MelodeonB ! 

Recommended by the best musicians and organiste in the 
country, (as scpimor to all others,) among whom we mention 
the fcllowing: Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, George f . 
Root, O. W. Morgan (late organist to the Harmonic Union, 
London), 8. A. Banexoft, L. P. Homer, L. H. Southard, B. 
Bruce, ete. eto. 

Frioet from $60 to $175. 

DT* Ctrenlars coDtaloIng a ftall description of fbe Medet 
Melodeons ssnt to any address, on application to tiie andar- 
signed. 

HI5ST MASOH. ) MAEOV 4b HAHI*nit 

XMMOirs MAMia. J Qunbridft 81. (eor. of CkarUSj) Boston, Ms. 

Muller*s Piano-Forte Method Revised by Knorr. 

^ The instructions ars clear, fill, and sdantiflcally aoeo- 
rate."— JVhff-Torip Musieat Rsvitw. 

OARL GARTNER. 

TEAOHER OF MUSIC, 

Hay be fimnd at No. 2Q Dover Street, msry foNBOon between 
9 and 10. Oe 14 

Mmier's Piano-Forte Method Revised by Knorr. 

** Having wftnesssd Its nnlveraal success In Europe, I sa- 
oommendltwith pleasure."—/. IVniJUe, 3VadUr, Boston. 

€• BBEU8INO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BBOADWAT, NEW TORK, 

Depot of JBrard^s Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATmO MUSICAL LIBRAET. 

q;^ Gonstantiy on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 

Mailer's Piano-ForU Method Revised by Knorr. 

" Better adapted Ibr Instruction than any othar work of the 
kind."— J*. H. Kappes^ Tkaektr^ Chorgtioton. 

ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
T£ACHEB OF THE FIANO-FOBTB. 

Application can be made at Beed*s Mnsio^ton, or at the 
Norfolk House, Roxbury. Sept 9 

Mailer's Piano-Forte Method Revised by Knorr, 

" In seminaries it will be found the meet useful wtak ex- 
tant."— L. W. Mason, TeocAer, LowsvUU, Ky. 

■■'■'■■■■'■ ' ■ ■ -^^^^' - ■ ■■ ■ ■ » — ^i^«^^i^»^ 

J. TEENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Reatdenca If o. 50 KneelsMd 8tve«t« 



Mailer's Piano-ForU Method, . . 

*< This Method is based on ttie 
log."— JTiotoi/ World and Timts. 
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SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

USPOBTEBS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 

BAVI BmOVn TO 

Vo. 789 BBOADWAT, oornor of Vinth St. 
NSW TORK. 

Mailer's Piano-Forte Method Revised by Knorr. 

*< The best ever published. Meeds onlv to be known to be 
universally adopted."— X. O. Snurson^ xiaehsr, Bostofu 



TEACHER OF inJSIC, 260 Washington St 

BBSU)KN0S....18 SSAWMUT 8TRBBT, BOSTON. 

Mailer's Piano-ForU Method Revised by Knorr. 

"A legacy of inostlmsble worth to our growing love of the 
art."— BmIoii Post. 
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Beethoven*! Symphonies. 

BT "A FRIEND OF ART." 

From the German. 

The deepest insight into the nature and pecu- 
liar character of any Art is only possible when 
this Art has reached its culminating point, and 
when its efficacy is the greatest Thus the Greeks, 
to whom the deepest nature of the plastic Arts 
and of Poetry revealed itself in their statues of 
the gods, in Epos and in Drama, attained to no 
deep perception of the nature of Music, since 
they possessed no real musical art. Music in its 
distinctive character, as afterwards developed, 
remained to them a closed domain. The same 
was true also of the first Christian centuries ; in- 
deed we can only speak of a really classical art 
of Music since Falestrina. As with the Mu- 
sical art in general, so with the special kinds of 
music. The nature of the so-called ecclesiastical 
and spiritual music was already, with Bach and 
Handel, in the middle of the last century, un- 
folded in its full peculiarity, without their so much 
as dreaming at that time of the immeasurable 
meaning and omnipotence of the pure Tone- Art, 
that is, of Instrumental Music ; in fact this still 
remained a riddle, when dramatic song music 
had reached its bloom in Gluck and Mozart. 
For then Beethoven had not created the Eroica. 
In this work did the geiuus of pure music first 
begin to unveil its deepest, inmost nature. 

The world now recognizes Beethoven as the 
true Messiah of Instrumental Music, and in him 
the essence of this form of Art is manifested in 
the most comprehensive and the deepest manner. 
And then again Beethoven is the tone-poet, who 
has most richly developed the single branches of 
instrumental music ; the solo Sonata not less than 
the more comprehensive string Quartet, and this 



not more than the gigantic work of Symphonies. 
But it is the Symphony above all, which has glo- 
rified the name of Beethoven ; in that you think 
involuntarily first of Beethoven ; he and it have 
grown together by as intimate a tie as Goe- 
the and bis " Faust " Just as Goethe's pecu- 
liarity is revealed to us most deeply in his deepest 
work, the " Faust, " so Beethoven's Symphonies 
give us the deepest insight into his nature, at 
the same time that they reveal to us the inmost 
peculiarity of pure Tone-Art, its richest fulness. 
Let us approach then these creations, with the 
hope to gain a genial image of their general and 
special characteristics, which may fill us with ad- 
miration for the creative power of the master and 
for the lofty signification of his works. — But 
first a brief consideration of the immediate pre- 
decessors of Beethoven in the realm of Sympho- 
ny, of Haydn and Mozart, will be useftil. 

Haydn is the acknowledged founder of the 
Symphony. The Symphony developed itself in 
him out of the pianoforte Sonata, and one may 
safely call his symphonies, of which he has writ- 
ten a ver}' great number, Sonatas for the orches- 
tra. And this in regard to form, as well as sub- 
stance. The forms of the Haydn symphonies 
seem, in comparison with Beethoven's, small; 
the single pieces (movements) of these works 
move in scarcely larger form-relations than we 
meet in Sonatas for the pianoforte. As to the 
subject-matter of the Haydn symphonies, it is 
throughout quite simple, at bottom not essentially, 
specifically distinct from that of the Sonata ; its 
horizon limited, in comparison with the boundless 
perspective in Beethoven. We recognize the 
difiference here between the child's and the man's 
circle of vision. In these tone-works we find 
expressed the careless cheerfulness of the child, 
his playful joy, his wanton, relish humor, not 
the deep earnestness of manly life, not the proud, 
self-conscious joy of the man. Where Haydn 
oversteps that child-like sphere, where the child 
seeks to play the part of youth and manhood, 
there appears his limit This is proired by a 
Symphony of this master, which he has called 
the "Military Symphony." The subject-matter 
of this work has not in the remotest degree the 
military character, unless you make the roll of 
drums and crash of trumpets in the second 
movement point to that; but even this passage 
seems so naive, so corresponding with the whole, 
which is pervaded by the most child-like, harm- 
less spirit, as to betray at once the innocent and 
playful child, concerned about nothing less than 
military matters. But in that limited sphere 
Haydn appears so rich, so multifarious, so sound, 
and so original, that on this ground itself, as well 
as on the ground of his significance in the history 



of Art, he is justly counted among the heroes of 
the art of Music. 

It is a consequence of this peculiarity of 
Haydn's artist nature, that his orchestra wants 
the significant individual richness of Beethoven's. 
The child lacks the individual significance of the 
man's oi^ns of expression. And so in the 
Haydn orchestra we miss the lifesome character- 
istics of the single instruments, the use of each 
according to its peculiar nature. It is merely the 
alternation of the sensuous charm and of the 
coloring of the instruments, which determines 
their separate introduction ; it is not called out 
by any inward necessity of lending to a precise 
ideal subject-matter, this or that precise expres- 
sion through this or that precise instrument. 
Hence in these tone-creations the dramatic soul- 
life of Beethoven does not unfold itself; the pure 
lyric element predominates. 

With Mozart, too, the Symphony is stiU 
thoroughly lyrical. Otherwise, however, Mozart 
distinguishes himself entirely from Haydn, at 
least in his principal symphonies, both in form 
and substance. The form of his leading works 
in this kind is larger, broader, although it is es- 
sentially the Haydn form, in contradistinction to 
the freer form of Beethoven. The working up, 
or treatment, as it is called, is richer with Mozart ; 
indeed in the last movement of his great Ode 
Symphony he wrote a fugue composed of four 
independent themes. In regard to subject mat- 
ter Mozart distinguishes himself from his prede- 
cessor by greater significance and depth. It is 
enough to allude heVe to the G minor symphony 
of this master, in which work Symphony first 
takes for its theme the earnestness and sorrow of 
man's life, and in which there resound moods fiir 
removed from Haydn's child-like nature. Accord- 
ingly the world of instruments in Mozart's sym- 
phonies becomes a richer, more inspired world. 
We miss the individualizing power of Beethoven, 
but quite as little do we find the insignificant and 
child-like play of Haydn. In the " song-delight- 
ed, " ** song-abounding " Mozart the single instru- 
ment approaches the expression of the human 
voice, it acquires a soul. And now that instru- 
mental music, or rather now that the genius of 
Symphony had, in the final fugue of the C nmjor 
sympheny of Mozart, so subdued and ^ll-bound 
the severe elements of Counterpoint, that these 
could receive into themselves the charm of Melo- 
dy ; now that free Melody had so got the upper 
hand of the strict form, all was ready for the 
Messiah to appear, who with new subject-matter 
at the same time created a new form. That Mes- 
siah was Beethoven. 

But not in his first symphonies does this Mes- 
sianic character show itself; it is only in his third 
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symphony, in the EroicOj as we liave said before, 
that Beethoven begins his epoch-making career. 
The two first symphonies of Beethoven belong 
essentially to the first epoch of his artistic crea- 
tion, in which Beethoven is not yet himself, in 
which he still walks mainly in the paths of his 
forerunners, Haydn and Mozart; so that these 
works might be in many respects ascribed to one 
of these two masters ; a remark which bears applica- 
tion to the charming Septet and to the first Sym- 
phony. One who can feel as high a degree of 
enthusiasm for these works, as for the later pecu- 
liarly Beethovenish creations, gives evidence that 
he has not received into himself the latter works 
with true feeling and understanding, and may 
take a lesson from Beethoven himself, who regret- 
ted having written his first twenty works. Never- 
theless, ex ungue leonem. Already in his first 
works the later Beethoven does not deny himself; 
the genius flashes through them here and there. 
This is especially the case with the symphonies, 
which we are now to consider in an aesthetic 
point of view. 

The first Symphony (21st work) in C major 
still breathes the Haydn spirit altogether ; it is 
distinguished by a certain child-like feeling; a 
careless, guileless cheerfulness pervades the 
whole; a purely lyrical outflow of feeling pre- 
dominates in the work ; the forces, which are so 
active in the completed symphonies, still slumber; 
as yet no presentiment of the coming greatness is 
awakened. How could Beethoven, when he 
wrote this work, have anticipated that it would 
not be very long before he would compose the 
Eroica and finally the Ninth Symphony ! In Beet- 
hoven's first symphony we have throughout the 
Haydn form, as shown especially in the second 
and fourth movements. Nor does the instrumen- 
tation enjoy as yet the significant individual life 
of the complete Beethoven creations ; there is no 
pregnant characteristic stamped upon the instru- 
ments ; all is still too colorless. This follows from 
the spirit and contents of the work, from the 
whole artistic step of development, on which it 
stands. The child cannot yet show the individu- 
ality of the man. And the first symphony is 
filled entirely with the child-like spirit But 
even in this work the bold originality of the mas- 
ter announces itself palpably enough, and in a 
remarkable manner at the very beginning. The 
first chord of the symphony is a dissonance. Sig- 
nificant indication of a genius, which has been 
called one steeped in sorrow, but whose real na- 
ture was not sorrow ; or rather it was this, but not 
only this ; it was joy ; and that too not without 
sorrow ; but such joy as is born of sorrow, the 
fulfilled, highest joy, joy achieved through strug- 
gle. And so that dissonance proceeds to resolve 
itself into pure consonance. And so we find the 
ideal, organic relationship of the child-like C 
major symphony with its later sisters, above all 
with its last sister, the Ninth Symphony ; thus 
it stands no more forsaken and alone there in the 
Beethoven world, it reaches its hand out friendily 
to its sisters. We take this hand and with it we 
approach the second symphony, in D major (36th 
work.) 

It is another life that comes to meet us now. 
There is youthful fire in these tones ; there is a 
bold, spirited, self-conscious marching and storm- 
ing away upon the arena of Symphony. 

Here, on the other hand, we have a love-intox- 
icated yearning, a dreamy languishing and tender 



supplication, which often seems to lose itself in 
sweet self-forgetfulncss. But then again it roars 
and storms away in youthful extravagance, in un- 
bridled ecstacy, as if to enjoy thus the fulness 
of its being, of its power. A type and compen- 
dium of true youthful life. Beethoven in this 
work has ripened from the child into the youth, 
and this sketch indicates the ideal purport of the 
second symphony. Courage and energy is the 
main cliaracter of the first movement ; the tender 
longing and soft languishing of love are mirrored 
in the thoughtful Larghetto in A major ; unbri- 
' died joy and youthful overflow of spirits in the 
third and fourth movements. So storms away, so 
loves and so enjoys the youth. But the youth's 
circle of vision, the field in which he moves, is 
larger and more comprehensive than that of the 
child ; the youth breaks through the narrow limits, 
which are set before the child, and moves in 
freer paths and forms. And so Beethoven ne- 
cessarily in this work proceeds in larger forms. 
Hence all is more extended than in the first sym- 
phony, the periods become richer, for the master 
has more to say. To be sure, the pure lyric 
principle prevails decidedly in this work ; the 
Larghetto is kept lyrical throughout ; but in the 
first and fourth movement the dramatic life pene- 
trates into this lyric palpably enough. 

Beethoven already begins to move in opposites, 
although these opposites still lack the pregnancy 
and the decision, shown in the later symphonies. 
I may allude here to the two leading themes of 
the first and last movement, which reveal the 
contrast of the spirited, the resolute, the strong 
and self-concentrated on the one hand, with the 
mild, the sofl, the gentle on the other ; perhaps 
one might say of the masculine with the feminine ; 
whereas in the themes of the first symphony no 
marked diflference and peculiarity appears, but 
rather a certain homogeneousness of character. 
But all this necessarily, as we have said, is con- 
ditioned and called forth by the peculiar idea of 
this work. And this also causes, that the world of 
instruments in the second symphony is a richer 
one, more fondly individual and more inspired. 

If now Beethoven in the second symphony 
appears a greater man than in the first, if already 
" the eagle ^oars into the space of heaven, " yet 
it is only in the third symphony that he first soars 
with complete success. 

[To be contioued.] 



Verdi'i "Eigoletto.'* 

Rlgoletto is rather tragical. A frivolous duke, 
full of curses and anathemas ; a mad jester, 
elopement* and rope-ladders, seduction, a lady of 
somewhat easy virtue, banditti, and a very sus- 
picious sack ; all this, in our opinion, is far from 
comic. But is there not some merit, that the 
composer has somewhat softened all this horrible 
stuff^ by the adoption of a lighter character in 
his music ? There was a time when it was quite 
t fashionable to attend the performances of such 
traf^edies. At that time the romantic school of 
Victor Hugo had, at last, triumphed; and the 
Parisian public hailed the powerful genius of the 
author ot Ernani and similar works. Time has 
swept away the romantic school \a well as its 
founder; (poor Victor Hugo! his love of the 
romantic, even in politics, has driven him into 
exile ;) but unfortunately, it has left one of his 
darkest works, Le roi s*amu8e. Verdi, who was 
fond of the romantic horrors of the French, and 
even of the German school, and owed to them 
one of his best inspirations, Ernani^ chanced one 
day to find the above, now almost forgotten trag- 
edy of the French dramatist, and at once de- 



cided to make an opera upon it. But as the 
French names, and other accessories of the orig- 
inal, would not answer for certain musical pur- 
poseii, the plot had to be Italianized ; and instead 
of Le roi h' amuse, the public received Ritjoletto, 
The plot, which we copy, is nearly the same. 

" The Duke of Mantova was no less celebrated 
for his personal bravery and beauty than for his sys- 
tematic and profli^^nte inconstancy. At the com- 
mencement of the opera, he is troubled in spirit by 
a passionate love for two beautiful women : one the 
Countess Ceprano, the other an incognita. His 
Jester, the hump-backed Ri^olctto, suggests that lie 
should steal the Countess away from her husband, 
and dispose of him by poison or otherwise. In the 
midst of this conversation, the Count Montcrone 
forcibly enters, and confronts the King, demanding 
reparation for the dishonor of his house through the 
shame and desertion of his daughter. The Jester, 
mimicking the voice of the King, scorns and insults 
the old noble, who, repelling this insult by indignant 
words, is seized by order of the King, and conveyed 
to prison. Ere he goes he solemnly curses the heart- 
less Jester, who could mock the sorrows of an ago- 
nized heart. The courtiers, even with all their 
habitual moral inditTcrcnce, were outraged at the 
insolence of the Jester. Each of them had some 
wrong to ri^ht, some bitter, pointed sarcasm to re- 
sent ; and, with one accord, they vowed vcnf:eance 
upon Rigolctto. One said that the hump- backed 
buffoon had a mistress whom he loved, and it was 
determined that night to steal her from him. Kigo- 
letto, in the dusk of evening, with the curse of the 
old lord weighing heavily on his heart, goes towards 
his home. He is accosted by Sparafucile, a brnvo 
by profession, who, seeing his troubled look, offers, 
for a small sum, to put an enemy out of his way; 
saying, that he keeps a retired inn, and that his 
sister, who is very lieautifnl. lures the victim into the 
house where he is quietly made away with. Kigo- 
letto refuses his assistance ; but takes his address. 
He approaches his home, and meets near by, not his 
mistress, but his daughter. He urges her to keep 
close within the house ; and after a U'lider interview, 
he leaves her; when the Duke, who has tracked his 
incognita from the church, steals in unperceived, and 
hears that she has observed him of^en, and loves 
him. He makes himself known to her as a younff 
student, and vows of mutual affection are exchanged. 
Hearing footsteps, he leaves, and she enters the 
house. Maskers approach ; they arc the conspi- 
rators come to steal away his supposed mistress ; 
they are about placing the ladder against the ter- 
race, when Rigoletto enters and discovers them. 
They pretend that they have taken his advice, and 
have come to steal the Countess Ceprano ; that he 
must assist them. He agrees ; they put a mask on 
him, and tying it with a handkerchief, literally blind 
him. While they ascend, he holds the ladder. They 
come forth, bearing away the Jester's daughter, who 
screaming in despair, invokes her father's aid. The 
Jester, tearing aside the bandage, beholds his 
daughter in the arms of the conspirators, who bear 
her away in triumph. Gilda is borne by the conspi- 
rators to the palace, and placed in the apartment of 
the Duke, who is wild with delight at the unex- 
pected appearance of his beloved. Rigoletto pur- 
sues his enemies, and at last tracks them to the pal- 
ace; he seeks the Duke, but the courtiers stop him. 
They learn that they have mistaken the daughter for 
the mistress, and half regret the part Uiev have 
played. Suddenly, Gilda rushes from the chamber 
of the Duke into the arms of her father. They 
quit the palace, Rigoletto vowing a terrible ven- 
geance on the Duke. The plan is laid, and the 
s<'heme beeins to work. The sister of the bravo, 
Magdalen, has been thrown in the way of the fickle 
Duke, who, quite forgetting Gilda, throws his whole 
soul into the pursuit of the new beauty. At last, 
the end of the contemplated tragedy approaches. 
The Duke is to visit the house of Sparafucile, who 
agrees with Rigoletto to murder him, place his body 
in a sack, and deliver it to Rigoletto at one o'clock. 
The Duke, disguised, arrives, and becomes more 
wildly enamored of the beautiful Magdalen ; Rigo- 
letto and his daughter Gilda observe and hear him 
through the open window; Gilda is heart-broken at 
the falsehood of her lover; but Rigoletto bids her 
be comforted — she shall be avenged. He sends her 
home, assures himself that the bravo is true to him, 
and then retires. A terrific storm has now set in — 
rain, hail, thunder, and lightning; the Duke vows he 
must stay all night and the bravo consents to let 
him have his bed. The Duke retires. In the mean 
time, Gilda, disguised in man's attire, approaches 
the house stealthily; she could not rest; she fears 
for the life of her faithless lover. Trembling amidst 
the pitiless storm, she overhears the sister pleading 
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to the brother for the life of the handsome stranger, 
whom she has learned to love. The bravo says his 
honor is concerned, and the man must die and be 
dchvered at one o'clock. But he consents at last, 
that if any body else should arrive before that time, 
to make him the victim and spare her lover. The 
clock strikes half-past twelve; Gilda hears it; there 
is no lime to bo lost In the purcness and holiness 
of her love, she determines to give her life to save 
his 1 She knocks at the door, it opens ; she enters, 
it is dosed- Rigoletto advances in the storm and 
darkness, knocks at the door; Sparafucile brings 
forth the sack, receives his pinr, and retires. Rigo- 
letto, gloating over the idea of his consummated re- 
venge, before committing the body to the river, pre- 
pares to untie the sack that he may gaze apon his 
victim, when from the house he hears a voice, a 
voice he knows — the voice of the Duke. Whose 
body is contained within the sack? His hands 
tremble, his heart beats, and with a cry of horror^ by 
the aid of the flashing lightning, he discovers the 
featif^cs of his beloved child! She still breathes; 
and blessing her lover and her father, dies in his 
arms. The curse of Monterone is accomplished." 

The appearance of Rigoletto in Italy, Paris, 
London, and Vienna has been marked with suc- 
cess ; not one of those brilliant successes which 
accompanied Ernani through Europe, but a quiet, 
acceptable success. It has pleased, especially 
where the rdle of Rigoletto, which requires an 
actor of the first order, has been committed to 
able hands. But its success must be attributed 
not alone to this, but also to some charming pieces 
of music contained in the opera. There is, for 
instance, the duo, Gilda and the Duke, in the 
first act : Signer re principe^ and the succeeding 
very brilliant and grateful aria of Gilda : Caro 
nome che il mio cor, which must sound very 
agreeably to dilettanti, and which will prove very 
effective. The rdle of the tenor is decidedly the 
best treated by the composer, so far as regards 
melody. The aria in the second act, Pamii veder 
le lagrimej and the canzone in the third act, La 
donna h mobile, prove this sufliciently ; they are 
the freshest and the most natural in the opera. — 
The part of the baritone (Rigoletto) interests more 
by the dramatic resources it calls forth than by 
happy melodious phrasing. The grand scena 
where the poor father, under his i ester's mask, 
has to conceal his anxiety for his stolen daughter, 
is, in a musical sense, rather too — schottixche. 
The most pleasant piece of the whole is undoubt- 
edly the quartet, Un di, se ben rammentomi, one 
of those encore pieces which sometimes decide 
the fate of an opera. Whenever and wherever 
it has been performed, its repetition has been 
demanded ; and we doubt not the same will be 
true here. It is extremely pleasing, well adapted 
to the different voices, and very effective. 

We need not say that the music of Rigoletto la 
thoroughly Italian, modern Italian ; that is to say, 
€u music a little worse than Donizetti. This is 
quite natural. If one pursues the same path 
which others have tried before him, he must of 
necessity be always behind them. But for all 
that, if well given, Rigoletto will please the pub- 
lic, and — voilh tout, — N. Y» Musical Gazette. 
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Anber'i ''MnettedePortici" (Maaaniello). 

The following is a summary of the dramatic 
ana Musical situations of the Opera. 

The First Act opens in the Royal Gardens of 
the palace of the Duke of Arcos, with ladies, 
knights, pea.«antry, &c., assembled to witness the 
nuptials of Alphonse and Elvira. After a chorus 
of rejoicing Elvira enters, and in a brilliant air 
expresses her happiness. A Guaracha and Bolero 
are danced, at tne termination of which the fes- 
tivities are disturbed by Fenella, the dumb girl of 
Portici, rushing in to claim the protection of Elvira 
from the pursuit of Selva and soldiers. Fenella, 
in action, depicts her sad history; she has been 
the victim of some unknown Cavalier, from whom 
she has received a scarf; she has been arrested 
and imprisoned, but has escaped from prison, ber 
life being in danger from the musket ota sentinel. 
Elvira promises to protect her, and then enters 
the chapel with Alphonse. The chorus invoke a 
blessing on the newlv-married, but during the 
ceremony in the chapel FeneUa has recognized in 



Alphonse bcr seducer; the soldiers prevent her 
entrance, and the dumb girl hears, with dismay, 
that the marriage rites are completed. On the 
return of Elvira and Alphonse irom the chapel, 
the former presents Fenella to him, and tnen 
Elvira discovers that he is the betrayer of the girl 
she has protected. The finale of this Act paints 
the varied emotions in this scene of disorder and 
excitement 

The Second Act opens on the sea-shore, in the 
environs of Portici. Fidhermen are assembled 
to greet the rising sun. Masaniello is seen brood- 
ing over the sufferings of his countrymen ; his 
comrades call upon him to cheer them with his 
songs : he sings a Barcarolle, promising that the 
day of freedom will {K)on come, and impressing 
upon them the policy of caution, *' to throw their 
nets with silence and skill, to make their prey 
more sure." Pietro^ the friend of Masaniello, then 
enters, and an impassioned duo succeeds, in which 
the grief of Masaniello for his missing sister and 
the mutual resolution of the friends to strike a 
blow for freedom are expressed. Masaniello per- 
ceives Fenella, who is about to throw herself mto 
the sea, but recognizing her brother, she descends 
from the rock, and, in animated signs, conveys to 
him the history of her wrongs and sufferings. 
Masaniello vows revenge, and in a spirited finale 
rouses his comrades to arms, Pietro and Borella 
assisting him to organize a rising of the people. 

In the Third Act, after an Air by Elvira, are 
depicted the varied aspects of a Neapolitan mar- 
ket-place, amidst the turmoil and confusion of 
which are slumbering the stormy passions of an 
enraged populace. After a Tarantella, the at- 
tempt of Selva to arrest Fenella is the incentive 
to tne insurrection, and she is rescued from the 
soldiers by the fishermen. Masaniello then gives 
the signal for the general rising, and before the 
people rush to the combat, the^ kneel and sing the 
celebrated Prayer which has immortalized Auber 
as a composer. 

The Fourth Act opens in Masaniello* s cottage. 
In an Air, he deplores the day of horror and 
slaughter, and laments that he has not strength 
of mind and resolution for such an enterprise. 
Fenella enters and depicts the disorder of the city, 
and she sinks exhausted with fatigue. Auber has 
composed a beautiful melody universally known 
as ** LAir du Sommeil,'* in this situation. At the 
termination of this air, Pietro enters and excites 
Mataniello to further revenge, announcing that 
Alphonse, the son of the Duke of Arcos, has es- 
caped. The fishermen retiring for a moment, 
Alphonse and Elvira enter the cottage and demand 
protection from Fenella, who at first is disposed to 
take revenge, but is moved by the appeal of 
Elvira for mercy. A concerted piece ensues, in 
which Masaniello promises safety and defence to 
Alphonse, and on Pietro denouncing him as the 
Viceroy's son, he adheres to his pledge of hospi- 
tality, and consigns Alphonse to the care of Borella, 
Pietro and his companions vowing vengeance. 
The sail in the background of the cottage being 
withdrawn, the magistrates and citizens enter ana 
present Masaniello with the keys of the city and 
royal insignia in token of submission, and he is 
proclaimed king by the insurgents, the Act con- 
cluding with a grand march and chorus in his 
honor. 

In the Fifth Act, Mount Vesuvius is seen in 
the distance, the fore-ground being the Viceroy's 
Palaee. Pietro sings a Barcarolle with his com- 
panions who have just left a banquet. Borella 
enters and announces that troops are in march 
against the fishermen, that Vesuvius is even con- 
spiring against them, as an eruption is impending, 
and that Masaniello*s reason has fled, unable to 
resist the horrors of the revolt. Masaniello enters, 
and bis insanity is manifested beyond a doubt 
He is, however, roused by Fenella, and learning 
the approach of the foe, once more heads his com- 
panions. In the fight, as Alphonse announces to 
Elvira, Masaniello is killed by his own comrades, 
and, on his fall, the soldiers are successful in de- 
feating the revolted fishermen. Fenella joins the 
hands of Alphonse and Elvira, «nd, in despair at 
her brother's death, plunges from the terrace into 
the burning lava from Mount Vesuvius, the crater 
of which emits torrents of fire and smoke. 



Tor Dwight*s Joomal of Mnsio. 
The Consecration of the Influtt* 

FROM THB GXRMAir OW AKASTABI08 OaUlf'S " LAST KXIOHT.'* 

In yonder castle-chapel, upon the infant's brow 

The coDsecrating fountaio hath poured its waters now ; 

His eyes, then, heavenward lifting, cried Salzburg's 

holy man : 
" In God's name I baptize thee— Maximiliak !' 
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Eleanor and Frederick ! sure, till this very day, 
No star upon your uniqn had smiled with friendly ray; 
But proudly now beholdeth, in blissful, fond embrace, 
Lisboa's high-souled daughter her purple consort's 

face. 

The glittering ring of courtiers around the cradle 

blaze, 
Thus early to sneh splendor to train the infant's gaze ; 
Lenora brings her darling — ^ha ! that impassioned kiss ! 
Forgets that she 's a princess in all the mother's bliss. 

But lo ! I mark, unbidden, beside that cradle stand 
Two other guests — none sees them in all that stately 

band ; 
The one of lofty stature, a fresh and blooming dame, 
A grim, old sage the other, with bowed and withering 

frame. 

We give the haggard grey-beard the name of Deaths 

the wife, 
So lovely and so stately, is called among us life ; 
Unseen, amid the circle they stood, and thus began 
To speak his fair companion the bony, pale old man : 

*'To which, now, shall this infant belong — to you or 

me? 
A kingly crown awaits him--then mine he sure must 

be. 
A king — all's one whichever the man be, bad or good ; 
No king on earth died ever, with hands quite clean of 

blood. 

*' He is not yet accustomed to taste of life's sweet 

breath, 
It will not pain him now^ then, to be dethroned by 

Death ; 
Happy if now he perish ! His heart shall never know 
At once a monarch's torments with all a monarch's 

woe. 

"This lamp of life extinguish— quench now these in- 
fant eyes— 

A thousand lives are blooming, he else shall sacrifice ; 

A thousand eyes shall glisten with joy, instead of woe; 

Where he' one day plants graveyards, should then rich 
gardens glow. 

** Dry up this brain : then never shall brood the thought 

one day, 
How many graves are needed a throne to underlay ; 
Stop now this blood— then never the people's blood 

shall gush 
To give his fading purple a dye of richer flush. 

" Humanity lies bleeding— kings are its sore com- 
plaint; 

Though this should be the best one that heaven had 
ever lent, 

His land a bitter sorrow shall suffer for his sake, 

When, his fair work half ended, his heart one day 
shaU break." 

Death ceased. In all that curcle, I ween, none heard 

his voice, 
Tet, as he spake, each heart's blood did trickle cold as 

ice; 
The nosegay at the window was seen to fade and die, 
The first-bom tremulous tear-drop bedewed the infstnt's 

eye. 

"Ono! not yet extinguished shall be this eye-light's 

glow! 
This heart shall throb with rapture, these rose-bud 

cheeks shall blow. 

1 lay my hand upon him — mine is the infant, mine ! 
A son of life I hail him— this kiss shall be the sign I 

"He shall be king, his forehead with gold untarnished 

crowned; 
Of 'all life's sons the fairest on earth the King is found ; 
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The towns that now are burning shall be rebuilt one 

day, 
From eyes that now are weeping, wipe all the tears 

away. 

"His hand shall pluck with rapture the wreath of ev- 
ergreen. 

Humanity's pale forehead to crown with hope serene, 

And build to Peace and Freedom temples o'er many a 
. grave, 

Where Golgothas are blackening and churchyard 
grasses wave. 

''His people*s bliss— the pillow his head at night rests 

on, 
His people's hearts — ^the columns that well uphold his 

throne : 
That deems he aye too little, and thete too few by far, 
His Chancellor is Confidence, and Love his Almoner. 

" And, like the sun in heaven, so floats, though hid 

from view. 
High over his dominions the King's warm blessing 

too; 
Joy dwells in all the hamlets, concord in princely halls. 
Rings 'freedom!' from the mountains, and 'Peace!' 

each valley calls. 

" As troops of larks rise pouring their song in morn- 
ing dim, 

So thousand souls go soaring to God in prayer for him; 

And where his dust shall slumber, there springs a har- 
vest too,— 

All this a monarch may be, and so shall this one do." 

Thus, wondrously transfigured, spake Life, and no one 

heard, 
In all that throng of courtiers, her high, triumphant 

word; 
Tet larks, out 'doors, were trilling, spring-breezes 

swept the space. 
And a faint smile, the earliest, played o'er the infant's 

face. 

And, with the smiling infant, smiled the beholders all ; 

But now the Kaiser, thoughtful, went from the glitter- 
ing hall; 

With his seers and his sages, his watch-tower he 
climbs. 

To read the starry record of the infant's future times. 

But Eleanor more warmly around her darlihg flung 
Her twining arms and, fondling, still closer to him 

clung. 
And gazed with look of rapture into his two blue eyes: 
" Twin-stars of my good fortune, ever light these 



skies!' 



C. T. B. 
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Musio in the Society of Friends. 

The Society of Friends has at all times opposed 
the introduction of vocal or instrumental music 
into the families within the pale of itp or^nization. 
If we mistake not, music has been expressly pro- 
scribed in its discipline. This feature is peculiar 
to both branches of the Society — the Orthodox 
and Hicksite — the division in 1828 and '29 having 
been followed by no marked change in the letter 
or spirit of the discipline of either branch — at 
least with respect to the toleration of music. But 
darinff the past twenty years there has been a 
manifest tendency on the part of the younger 
members of the Society to ignore such sectarian 
peculiarities as seemed to them merely formal, and 
naving nothing to do with the essence of their 
religion. The shad-bellied coat and broad- 
brimmed hat having been cast aside, there is noth- 
ing i^t the present day in the external appearance 
of the youn^ Friend to distinguish him from the 
ordinary citizen. It is true that elderly Friends 
of both sexes still preserve the pristine plainness 
of their Society in speech and dress, but there 
are not a few middle-aged Friends who are among 
the innovators. 

In this march of innovation it would be strange 
if a love for music should not manifest itself among 
the members of this Society, unless we admit that 
Quaker nature and human nature differ from one 
another. That there is really no such difference 
we find in the fact of the protest against this pro- 
scription of mune which exists in the minds of 



very many, and the practical protests in the shape 
of piano-K)rtc8 that exist in the houses of not a few 
Friends who reside in cities. 

Slow, conservative members of the denomination 
have deprecated these evidences of a growing 
degeneracy in the Society. OtSiers, however, 
have placed a different estimate upon these facts, 
believing that the desire manifested by Friends 
to cultivate a taste for music, is an evidence of 
progress. The question of tolerating this innova- 
tion has been in auiet a^sitation for some time; 
the matter was settled finally so far as the So(Mety 
is concerned. The facts as we have been able to 
collate them are as follows : 

A year or two since a Friend residing in Madison-st. 
WHS brouglit before the monthly meeting of the Hick- 
site Friends of this City, because he hod purchased a 
piano-forte and had the same in his house. The fact 
was not denied, but it was averred that the offending 
Friend had e%'er been an exemplary member of the 
Society, and further, that the piano had not caused 
any visible deterioration in his religious zeal, piety or 
morality. But the monthly meetinp: was not satisfied 
with this and the sense of the meeting, as expressed 
by its clerk, was that the offending Friend should be 
disowned. 

The disowned member was not satisfied with 
this decision and he appealed to the quarterly 
meeting. There the decision was confirmed. lie 
again appealed to the yearly meeting which sat in 
this City last week. Inhere the subject was fully 
canvassed. The good character of the offending 
Friend was fully sustained by ample testimony. 
But there was the piano — a hideous contrivance 
when viewed through Quaker spectacles — still 
standing, and probably in perfect tune, in his par- 
lor in Aiadison-st., and the New- York yearly 
meeting confirmed the righteousness of the decis- 
ion of the inferior tribunal. We believe that the 
piano is still standing there, but its owner has 
ceased to be a member of the Society. 

The decision is a very important one in its con- 
sequences. It seems that there are about forty 
Friends in New- York, who, with their families, 
are liable to the same condemnation. Most of 
them stand high in the Society in every respect, 
except in entertaining a taste for the tabooed art 
Among the number is at least one preacher. 
Under the decision of the yearly meeting, the 
monthly meeting of course will commence casting 
out the remaining offenders until the Society is 
purified of all music-loving persons. — N. Y, 
Tribune. 



Mlle. Rachel. — The main articles of the con- 
tract signed by Mile. Rachel, are given as follows: 

** ]Mlle. Rachel engages to ffive, in fifteen months, 
two hundred performances m America, including 
the Island of Cuba, for the sum of twelve hundred 
thousand francs, or 6,000 francs for each perfor- 
mance. She will receive, each evening, that sum 
from the receipts, and her brother was to be pro- 
vided in advance of departure from Paris, a se- 
curity of three hundred thousand francs in specie. 
Mile. Racliel and her father, will defray all 
expenses of the travel and hotel. She will have 
two chambermaids, in each town, and a carriage 
with two horses will be put at her disposal. She 
will be entitled to four benefit performances, with 
twenty thousand francs guaranteed as the mini- 
mum proceeds of each. She can rescind the 
contract by giving her broker six months notice 
in advance. If she completes her appearance, 
the father will be entitled to one third m the ben- 
efit of the daughter, after three millions of receipts, 
and Mlle. Rachel will be entitled to a proportion 
of said benefits, after four millions and a half of 
receipts." 

The European papers announce the death of 
Camillb Pletbl, the celebrated pianoforte maker 
in Paris, a man much loved and respected. He was 
son of the composer, Ionaz Pletel, whoso graceful 
instrumental works were so much admired in the 
early part of this century, and was bom Dec. 18th, 



1788. Ho died in his sixty-seventh year, May 4th, 
1855. His father, anxious that he should be an artist, 
placed him under the classical tuition of Dubskk, 
who made him a pianist of the purest taste, as (it is 
said) his own compositions show. Kalkbkbhner 
declared that the three pianists with the best gift for 
improvisation were Hummel, Chofiit and Pleybl. 
Few persons (says the Gazette Musicale), except his 
intimate friends, have had an opportunity to con- 
vince themselves of this, ''for he possessed that 
modesty which becomes more and more rare among 
our most admired pianists." Associated with his 
father for some years in the manufacture of pianos, 
he established in 1825, with Kalkbrcnner, the house 
of Pleyel & Co., which has been highly flourishing 
during the thirty years tliat he has been at the head 
of it. He saw the importance of uniting the artist 
with the mechanic in such a manufacture, and for 
some years past has associated with himself M. 
AuGUSTE Wolff, " who seems the natural heir of 
the artist and the great mechanic, so well known 
fdr his love of fine instruments as indispensable to 
the interpretation of the fine works of the great 
masters of the art. ** His pianos received the gold 
medal at the Expositions of 1827, '34, *39 and '44. 
He was named a member of the Legion of Honor 
in 18:U, and in 1849 was excluded from the compe- 
tition *'as having already reached the apogee of 
merit in the construction of pianos of all kinds." 
The house of Pleyel sends out from 1,400 to 1,500 
pianos annnally and employs about 350 workmen. 

They have in Paris a society called the Calco- 
Philharmonic^ composed (if we may judge by the 
name) of the lovers of brazen harmony. There is a 
composer amopg them, M. Belloit, who actually 
writes symphonies for brass instmments. This ex- 
ceptional sort of symphony should place him high 
among the class of musical innovators and origina- 
tors, so much desiderated by friend Frt and others. 

Mme. Labobde after all returns to the Opera. 
A judgment of the civil tribunal has declared the 
contract with M. Crosnier valid, in spite of the hus- 
band's opposition, and she must execute it under 

penalty of 50,000 francs damages Verdi's 

new opera, Les Vepres JSiciliennes^-wM to be brought 
out in Paris in a few days. 

The Paris correspondent of the N. T. Tribune 
mentions two new works of interest to music-lovers. 

" A new biography of Mozabt is announced by 
Otto Jahn, (Grerman), made up from 3,000 letters 
of the great composer. Castil Blaze writes and 
publishes the first of two volumes with this promis- 
ing title : * Theatres lAfrique de Parity (L' Academic 
^ Imperials de Musiqus), a Literary, Musical, Chore- 
graphic, Picturesque, Moral, Critical, Facetious, 
Political and Guiante History of this Theatre from 
1645 to 1855.' Another volume is to follow on the 
Italian Opera, and another on the Opera Comique. 
If I might judge from what little I have read, for 
my sins, of Castil Blaze's writings, I should say that 
this book would not be an important contribution to 
literature or to documentary lore. I venture to 
guess that old anecdotes— doubtful and scandalous-^ 
occasional facts and dates easily to be got at, floating 
about in a sea of watery comment, that must pass for 
the original portion of the work, are the components 
of Castil Blaze's volumes. They cost seven and a half 
francs each. " 

A musical Bostonian, over the well-known signa- 
ture of " L' Aboycur," is writing pleasant letters from 
London about music, art, &c., in the Evening Gazette, 
He suspends judgment about the music of 7/ TVmxi^ore, 
though he seems to have found much to delight him ; 
but his memory was certainly at fault when he wrote : 
" After a few bars of introduction of great beauty 
of instrumentation, the curtain rose, " &c. Now the 
few bars of introduction chance to be three long. 
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Iiiguhrions rolls of the kcttio drams and nothing 
else ; or they have an improved version of the opera 
in London. 

The Atlag reminds ii» that Max Marbtzek, for 
whose benefit RiftUdto was announced for last night, 
has been seven years in this country engaged in the 
conducting of Italian Opera, and that under his con- 
ductorship tvxnty-three different operas have been 
produced before an American public for the first 

time Mrii. Eastcott, the American prima 

donna, late of Naples, is in London (as we learn 
from the N. Y. Musical Review) ; so too are Botte- 
BiNi, the contrabassist, Mme. Fiohentini, the 
prima donna, and Salti, all recently in America, 
and it is rumored that Badiali (may the fates for- 
bid !) is soon to join tliem. Rossiiri, by advice 

of physicians, has gone to Paris to recruit himself. 
Such was his dread of steam, that he insisted on 
travelling the whole distance from Florence by vettu- 

rino The copyrights of certain operas have 

yielded the publishers, Messrs. Brandus & Co., of 
Paris, the following round sums : Robert U Dialie 
$.30,000 ; Masanidlo $30,000 ; La Farorita, La Juive, 
and Le Domino AWr, each $20,000 Von Flo- 
tow has written another opera, called Albin. 

The bronze statue of Bxbthoybn has arrived in 
New York. It will be placed in the Boston Athe- 
nffium gallery for the summer, nntil arrangements 
can be made for properly placing it in the Music 
Hall, when, probably in the autumn, by way of sol- 
emn prelude to the musical seasoh, it will bo duly 
inaugurated, not without grand and fitting music, 
such as the Choral Symphony, &.c. We have seen 
(at the house of the donor) a plaster cast of the 
bust, of the full size, which is considerably larger than 
life. It is indeed a grand, a noble head, more sug- 
gestive of all the great qualities of Beethovcn*8 life 
and music than any bust or portrait we have ever 
seen of him. We doubt not Crawford has pro- 
duced the Beethoven of the world so far. No ele- 
ment, of massive strength, depth, fire, earnest, 
spiritual struggle, suflTcring, sweetest ideality and 
love and tenderness, seem wanting in that head and 
face. Its presence filled the room, so that through 
a long evening, listening to music, we could not 
keep our eyes from it. Once, while a fine composi- 
tion of Franz Schubert was being played, the 
Jove-like head seemed actually to nod, as when he 
said of Schubert living : " This young man has the 
true fire in hiin 1 *' 

From a French paper we translate the following : 
"At Balaklava every day the bands of the garrison 
give concerts in the square. The birds, who know 
very well the hour when these musical soirdes in the 
open air commence, a.<isemblc in innumerable multi- 
tudes upon the trees and roofs of houses. The first 
piece is heard in profound silence ; but the moment 
the second piece begins, the winged songsters join in 
and make such a hubbub, that a flute or oboe solo 
can scarcely be heard twenty feet oflf. " 
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Boston Theatre.— Italian Opera. 

On Friday evening of hist week Lucia di L 
mermoor was given. This afTordcd opportune/ 
for Mme. Bertucca-Maretzek to assume for 
once the principal P6le, after the very pleasing 
impression she bad made in the boy's part in 
" Tell." The bdy has certainly gained both in 
voice, st>'le and action since she was last above 
our lyric horizon, several years since. Her Lucia 
was really a fine performance, and called forth 



hearty and repeated plaudits. Her execution of 
its elaborate and florid melody was neat, artisdc 
and eflTcctivc; an eminently clever, not an in- 
spired, eflfort In singing and in acting all was 
conscientious, thorough and consistent Some of 
her tones, especially the high ones, are very pure 
and silvery and powerful ; others, as of old, espe- 
cially on certain vowels, have a singularly pinched 
and Frenchy quality, which sounds as if the 
reed of the throat were pressed and forced be- 
yond its power of free vibration. You notice it 
in rapid running passages, where the outline of 
the musical figure comes out full and bold in one 
part, and is pinched and smothered in another. 

Brionoli's rendering of the music of Edgardo 
was delicate, pathetic, pleasing; but he lacks 
strength for such a part; he was no match for 
the orchestra and Badiali and chorus in the 
great sextet of the second act ; and he had to 
husband his forces for the Lamentable finale by 
the omission of the challenge scene with its strong 
masculine duet Badiali was of course a grand 
Enrico; Colktti'j Kaimondo was satisfactory', 
only that his best piece was omitted ; and the 
Herren Beuttler and Quint, with their Ger- 
man conscientiousness and truth, made the sec- 
ondary part of the captain of the huntsmen, and 
the husband. Lord Arthur, more acceptable than 
they were wont to be, as heard so often out of 
tune and murdered. The forester choruses of 
the first scene were well done, and the ensemble 
wa.s generally good. Lucia we are inclined to 
place next to the Lucrezia among Donizetti's 
operas ; it has many sweet, pathetic, gracefully 
ornate melodies, some fresh, effective choruses, a 
sextet which will endure as long as anything in 
modern Italian opera, and the benefit of a story 
which is dramatic in the best sense. But it has 
the fault of a too protracted monotony of lacry- 
mose, sentimental sweetness, which makes it tedious 
in the end. The charm wears out 

On Saturday afternoon // Trovafore was given 
for the third time, and with much the same kind 
of success as before ; there being a sufBciency of 
fresh audience to oflsct those whose appetites 
already were beginning to crave otlier and more 
nourishing food. 

The present week has been a week of benefits, 
closing our feast of opera, with this afternoon's 
performance, for some time to come. First came 
the benefit of Signorina Felicita Vestvali, 
Monday evening, when Donizetti's best opera, 
at least the one that wears best with the music- 
lovers here as elsewhere, his Lucrezia Borgia, 
was again performed in about the most satisfactory 
manner as a whole that we remember in the long 
series of operatic seasons, in which it has always 
borne its part here. Rather a droll, eleventh- 
hour controversy has been raging in some of the 
newspapers during the past week on the merits of 
this opera; one of the high contending parties 
fortifying his condemnatory criticism thereof by 
liberal citation of the musical authorities of Lon- 
don journalism at the period of its first production 
there — the Athenceums, Spectators^ and the like. 
To any one who knows the strength of English 
prejudices in the matter of music, and who re- 
members how these same authorities once scouted 
much which is now commonly held classical ; how 
they greeted each successive work of Chopin 
with contemptuous satire; how they sneered at 
poor Bellini as a feeble imitator of Rossini ; 
how they (some of them, at least,) not many years 



ago joined in the hue and cry of crazy man against 
Beethoven, now the god of their idolatry, such 
appeals will carry little weight Meanwhile there 
is no work of the Italians since Rossini, which the 
most musical and most exacting among the fre- 
quenters of tbp Opera seem so glad to have re- 
peated as Lucrezia Borgia, Nor need one look 
beyond the work itself to find the reason thereof 
In the first place it is one of the best constructed 
operas as to dramatic unity and progress; its 
characters are interesting, individual and well 
contrasted ; its situations apt for music ; it mingles 
the naive and the festive with the romantic and 
the tragic ; it relieves the fever heats and chills 
of passion with frequent and as it were accidental 
peepings in of natural sunshine and summer, con- 
veyed in the genial luxury of the music. Then 
the music itself aboupds in spontaneous beauties 
and felicities ; there is a freshness and unbidden 
charm in many strains in little incidental scenes 
and passages, which do not seem to claim to pass 
for much, but to have flowed out of a truly genial 
musical mood, like so much in ** the Barber," and 
in works of Mozart; for instance, tha( accom- 
panying the encounter of the two spies, the cho- 
ruses in the street, &c.; and the whole of the 
festive chorus in the first scene, and the music of 
the banquet scene, is genial, lifesome and refresh- 
ing, with a bright and rich Venetian coloring. 
And how dramatic is much of the music ! Take 
the passage in that stirring first scene, where the 
nobles one by one accuse and taunt the Borgia : 
Maffeo Ornni, Signora^ ttm* to, &c. ; take the 
trio and the whole scene between the duke and 
duchess ; take the whole of the picturesque con- 
tralto rdle of Orsini. Surely we have to look 
among greater and deeper tone-poets than the 
modern Italian opera has been blessed with, to 
find music which is at once so dramatic and so 
musically genial and refreshing withal. With 
good interpreters, we cannot wonder that it still 
proves a sure card. 

The good interpreters we had that evening. 
Steffanone's Lucrezia was from first to last 
one of the finest lyric impersonations we have 
ever witnessed, short of Grisi, and in the same 
school essentially. Her voice was remarkably at 
her command that night, and she looked, sang 
and acted splendidly. Indeed, there were points 
in the great scene with the Duke, which surpassed 
anything that we have seen before; as where, 
after exhausting all her powers of menace and 
persuasion, she throws herself into a chair, before 
the wine of Borgia is administered. Vestvali 
looked and moved more beautiful and manlike 
than ever, as Maffeo Orsini, and sang better than 
we had before heard her. Her rendering of the 
Brindisi had a certain ecstacy of refined voluptuous- 
ness in it, which seemed original, peculiarly hers ; 
but the exaggeration of the low contralto tones 
still deducted from the artistic enjoyment of the 
whole. 

Badiali, in voice, style and bearing is never 
so magnificent as' in the part of Duke Alfonso, 
and never seemed he more so than on Monday. 
Signor Brignoli lacks still the sustained power 
of voice for so trying a part as Gennaro. He 
shades too much of his music into sotto voce to 
save himself for a few strong phrases or isolated 
notes ; yet there is great purity and sweetness in 
his singing, and he has a sympathetic quality of 
voice that grows upon you. Of the excellence 
of the ensemble we need add nothing to what was 
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said last week. After the curtain fell, and the 
artists were called out, Signorina Vestvali returned 
and, with tbat ready genius for all sorts of lan- 
guages which characterizes the Sclavonic races, 
read in correct, clear English, and with that certain 
charm of stccent which reminded one of Kossuth, 
a little speech full of grateful and graceful ac- 
knowledgments, much to the enhancement of the 
whole charm of the evening. 

On Wednesday evening the performance waa 
for the beneGt of Signora Balbina Steffa- 
NONE, when we were sorry to see the house very 
far from full. This was perhaps owing to the 
want of novelty in the programme, and even 
seemed to indicate the waning popularity of// Tro- 
vatore, which formed the bulk of the entertain- 
ment, the first act only being left off and the 
glorious second act of " Tell " given in its place. 
It was a real satisfaction to listen once more to 
that admirable music, for the second act is mu- 
sically the best ; only it is too rich and full of 
musical ideas for popular effect, requiring to be 
heard many times, and sure to repay the more 
closely and repeatedly it is observed. Moreover 
the protracted series of recitative, air, trio, cho- 
russes, single, double and triple, by male voices 
only, probably needs the lighting up of some 
soprano to make it catch the flagging general at- 
tention. But the trio of the three patriots, and 
that magnificent music accompanying the oath, 
and all the little orchestral ideas and harmonies 
which represent the arrival severally of the three 
cantons, — what have we had so satisfying to listen 
to, since we had Don Giovanni t It would have 
been better policy, we think, to give also the 
first act of *' Tell, *' in which there is so much 
that is fresh and sparkling ; a sombre, night-fall 
coloring lies over all this second act. StetTanone, 
though not in her best health, sang well her air : 
Sombre foret and duo with Arnold. Sig. Bol- 
cioni was not always quite in tune ; yet the act 
as a whole was well performed, Badiali and Co- 
letti doing full justice to the music of Tell and 
Walter Fiirst. We must say the music of the 
Trovatore (so much as we heard of it) suffered 
by such comparison. 



New Operas. — The Italian troupe leave us 
with a taste of two new operas — that is, new to lu. 

First, Rigoletto was the attraction for last night, 
on the occasion of conductor Maretzek's benefit. 
Rigoletto was the last production of Verdi be- 
fore the Trovatore. It is the seventeenth upon 
his list of operas and was first produced in 1851. 
We have already (Vol. III., page 82) given a 
very good description of it from the Athenceuniy 
and to-day we copy the story from the libretto 
with some just comments by one of our New 
York contemporaries. We write before hearing 
it ; but an examination of the score inclines us to 
the opinion that the music in itself is considerably 
better than that of the Trovatore. It has more 
relief; more that is light, genial, sparkling, alter- 
nating with the tragic; more felicitous ideas, 
more luxury of melody and accompaniment. 
Both works abound in dance rhythms. The dif- 
ference would seem to be tbat in Rigoletto the 
dance music means real dancing and feasting, 
whereas in // Trovatore it means roasting alive. 
The plot is as absurd and monstrous as that of the 
Trovatore ; but the characters are more individual 
and interesting ; it admits of more scenes that are 



light, natural and agreeable ; it is not all wrapped 
in the lurid atmosphere of horrors, not so much 
of the harrowing kind from first to last. 

The other is Masaniello, Auber's most im- 
poi*tant work, which is to be given by way of 
farewell of the Italian troupe, and for the benefit 
of Sig. BrIgnolt, the young tenor, this afternoon. 
Next to " William Tell," this work should excite 
more interest here than any which this company 
have offered ; and we could have wished that it 
might not be given merely on a Satunlay after- 
noon. Naturally the artists thought it as familiar 
in Boston as it is in almost all other musical cities. 
But it is as good as new to us, — at least to the 
present generation of opera-goers. A sort of 
English abridgement of it was given many years 
ago here, we believe, by the Seouixs ; and the 
more salient pieces of the music, the overture, 
the barcarolle, the prayer, the dances, &c., have 
long floated on the musical atmosphere which we 
all breathe. All the more should we rejoice at 
an opportunity to hear the famous work for once 
in its cntireness. 

Ktchard Wagner has pointed out the strik- 
ing relation in which " Masaniello '* stands to 
" William Tell." We are tempted to re-produce 
the passage. He is speaking of the renovation of 
Opera from popular melodies, begun by Weber : 

. . •. . And now the grand hunt for popular 
melodies broke loose. . . . Our Frenchmen were 
quickly on their feet ; they merely looked into the 
hand-books for tourists, and set out in person to 
see and hear, upon the spot, wherever any bit of 
popular naivetiwas to be found, both how it looked 
and sounded, . . . There, in the beautiful and 
much defiled land of Italy, whose musical fatness 
Bossini had exhausted with such elegant compla- 
cency for the lean world of Art, sat the careless 
and luxurious master and looked on with a wonder^ 
ing smile upon this rummapncr about of the 
gallant Parisian popular melody hunters. One of 
these Was a good rider, and when he got off from 
his horse after a hasty ride, people knew that he 
had found a good melody, which would bring him 
in much gold. This man rode like all possessed 
through all the fish and vegetable markets of 
Naples, till every thing flew around about his ears, 
scoldings and curses followed him, and threatening 
fists were raised against him, — so that with the 
lightning-speed of instinct he snuffed the idea of 
a magnificent fishermen's and market-men's rev- 
olution. But there was still more profit to be 
made out of this 1 Away to Portici gallops the 
Parisian rider, to the barks and nets of those 
naive fishermen, who are singing there and catch- 
ing fish, sleeping and throwinsr knives, stabbing 
and killing one another, and still singing on. . . . 
The rider rode home, sprang from his horse, paid 
Rossini an uncommonly gracious compliment (he 
knew well why I), took the extra post to Paris, 
and what he there got ready in the turning of his 
hand was nothing more nor less than the Muette 
de Portici (" Masaniello.") 

— This " Mute" was the now speechless-grown 
Muse of the Drama, who, sad and lonely in the 
midst of singing and tumultuous masses, wan- 
dered about wit£ broken heart, only at last from 
satiety of life to smother herself and her irreme- 
diable anguish in the artificial fury of the theatri- 
cal volcano ! — 

Rossini looked on from afar upon the gorgeous 
spectacle, and when he journeyed to Paris, he 
thought he would iust stop and rest awhile under 
the snowy Alps of Switzerland, and listen how 
the healthy and brave fellows there held musical 
communion with their mountains and their cows. 
Arrived at Paris, he paid Auber his most gracious 
compliment (he knew well why!), and placed 
before the world, with much paternal joy, his 
youngest child, which by a happy inspiration he 
had baptized " William Tell." 

The " Muette de Portici" and « William Tell " 
became now the two poles of the axis, about 



which the whole speculative world of opera 
music turned. A new secret for galvanizing the 
half effete body of the opera liad been found. 

Query : if the mute Fenclla typifies the speech- 
less Muse of tlie effete Opera qf twenty years ago, 
have we not the final plunge into tlic fiery vol- 
cano in the lurid works of Verdi ? 



The opera this afternoon (which, please ob- 
serve, commences half an hour earlier than usual) 
is to be followed by the last scene of Lucia, in 
which our townsman, Mr. Harrison Millard, 
is to make his first and only appearance in opera, 
since his return from Italy, as £<lgardo. It is an 
event of no ordinary interest, and will stimulate 
the competition for good seats. 



Has Moaieal Taste Improved among us ? 

Mr- Editor:— I was pleased to read an nrticle In your 
tnstefnl " Journal, " a short time since, reflecting upon 
recently made Intimations tbat Boeton was declining in 
musical culture and appreciation. I think the circam- 
stance you mentioned of the many private gatherings 
for the enjoyment of classical music, is ample refuta- 
tion of these charges; although I have no dbuht but 
many persons, from want of knowledge tbat such gath- 
erings are frequent, have a strong, conviction that 
want of patronage to musical entertainments results 
from a want of real musical taste in our community. 

But I must think quite differently. It would seem 
rather that this want of patronage has a contrary cause, 
—that it exists because the tastes of those who can 
afford to pay good prices for good music is elevated by 
continued cultivation until they desire something beyond 
what they have offered them in the concert room. 

Some are fond of sneering because a well appointed 
Italian opera troupe will draw good houses, while a 
most exquisite singer of English opera warbles to empty 
benches. But the cause of this seems plain. The En- 
glish troupe had but one or two real attractions. One 
prominent member was at least a dead weight: some 
would speak more harshly tiian even that. The ItaHan 
troupes which have succeeded have done so by strong 
combined KttmctioM in the form otartUlM, to say nothing 
of the music. This is one very evident key to their 
superior success. Another is, that very many of our 
citizens have learned to appreciate the niceties of artistic 
vocal music and to value it above a mere understanding 
of words. English Opera is, — much of it,— mere talk; 
some of it even weaker and more aimless talk than the 
regular drama will allow : hence the very many who 
visit the Theatre from pure love of music, stay away 
when English opera is announced; while its dramatic 
attractions are insufficient to gather those who merely 
wish to see and bear a Play. Partly fVom this reason 
then, and partly from lack of much other attraction than 
the single one of Louisa Pyne*s exquisite vocalization, 
English Opera was not as successful as Italian. These 
thoughts aid me in retaining belief that Boston is still 
musical, and still ready to prove the fact,— still ready to 
patronize whoever will offer entertainments in accord- 
ance with a constantly refining and more exacting 
taste. 

It can hardly be assuming too much then, to say that 
Operatic Music is winning a decided preference. And 
again, that class of Opera, which Is most wholly music, is 
gaining ascendancy over that which is partly merely 
drama. 

In this progress may we not soon hope to have offered 
some of the deliclously entrancing German Opera? — 
or failing that, may we not hope to see German Operatic 
music take a prominent place in concert programmes? 

There is a sweetness and purity of bewitching scien- 
tific movement in German music that makes it a wel- 
come visitant to the cultivated ear, and I hope yet to 
see it in high favor yrith Boston audiences. 

1 have noticed with pleasure a recent promise of 
movement in regard to a permanent system of instruc- 
tion in Italian, French and English Operatic music; and 
were German included, I should hail the plan with en- 
thu«iasm, and predict unbounded success, if the work 
be followed with diligence and perseverance. There is 
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mnterml in Boston for an Academy with an object like 
tlii«, which mny become an honor of nnmlHtakeable 
prominence, and afford an amount of beneficial instruc- 
tion to our citizens, which sliall place them be^'ond a 
question of their musical appreciation. 

Under proper management such an enterprise would 
succeed, and would then become a fount from which 
lovers of Music would draw a vast deal of delicious plea- 
sure and solid gratification; and in which those who had 
rallied to its first aid and support would take an earnest 
and increasing pride. St. Bernarde. 

It strikes us " St. Bernarde, " for a grave saint 
*'' smit with the love of sacred song, " has seized 
hold of rather the most secular comer of the 
subject in the above. His remarks are true as 
far as they go. But are we to look wholly, or 
mainly, to the love of Opera, of any kind, for 
the real test of a progressive, deepening taste for 
music? Witness the clamorous plaudits with 
which a melodramatic Trovatore is received, in 
comparison with the really musical " William 
Tell, " and judge how far the popular or fash- 
ionable support of opera springs fronv a really 
musical passion. The singers in the first place 
(and even then quite as much the actors as the 
singers,— or it may be only a beautiful or stately 
presence), and then the plot, the situations, the 
scenery, the harrowing tragical excitement, seem 
to have as much or more to do with the success 
of an opera, than the real merit of the music, in 
Boston, as in every other place, except it be in 
(Germany. 

But we second the Saint's call for German 
opera ; there would be proof of musical improve- 
ment in a hearty welcoming and cherishing of 
that Only *' bewitchingly scientific " is scarcely 
likely to become a cant phrase among opera hohi- 
tuds ; it is in the concert room, in Symphony and 
Chamber Concerts, and in the private soirees of 
late so often referred to, that our most real and 
sincere love of music is to be measured. Because 
to the concerts go the music-lovers ; while in the 
Opera, that opera will always be announced 
which draws the greatest number of persons, 
that is of spectacle and play-goers as well as of 
music-lovers. The crowded audience of the last 
work of Verdi is only in small part a musical 
audience ; it is an audience of new comers, young 
and raw recruits into the operatic army, who are 
excited and delighted in a musical performance 
by just that which is the least musical feature in 
it. When, on the other hand, an opera appeal- 
ing to the truer love of music as such is announced, 
these keep away, and the audience is diawn from 
the of course smaller public of the musical, whose 
delight is quiet, who make no furores even when 
they are best pleased, and whose " house *' is not 
in the habit of ** coming down " in the way that 
delights managers and prima donnas, and gives 
the newspaper paragraphists a nice chance to air 
their stereotyped superlatives. 

But looking at our musical public, properly 
so called, although it may be small compared 
with the great miscellaneous public, whose eyes 
so readily yield tears to the red pepper of the 
most stunning modern opera, yet compared with 
musical publics elsewhere, we believe it to be 
both large and highly cultivated and in a sound 
direction. This everywhere limited public, even 
if not large enough to support so costly an insti- 
tution as the Opera and make it partly German, 
has yet shown in other things, in its love and sup- 
port of Oratorios, orchestral symphonies, &c., 
enough, we think, to satisfy >our saintly corres- 



pondent's most glowing imagination of what is 
due to the ** delicious entrancingness, ** or the 
" entrancing deliciousness " of German music. 



Madame De Lagrange. — Our readers will re- 
joice to read the announcement that this wonderful 
vocalist, of whom we wrote our impressions after a 
recent visit to New York, is to commence a scries of 
concerts in the Boston Music Hall on Monday eve- 
ning. She will be accompanied by the other distin- 
guished artists of her troupe : namely, Sig. Mirate, 
one of the first tenors of Italy, who sang in Milan 
with Miss Henbler; Sig. Morelli, an admirable 
baritone; Si^. Marini, the well known basso pro- 
fondoy and others. We can assure our concert-goers, 
they will hear some of the most admirable singing 
they have heard for many a day. 
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Among the passengers by the steamer Washington, 
from Bremen, which arrived in New York Wednes- 
day evening, were Miss Elise Hensler and her 
father. Their many friends will be glad to know 
that both arrived in good health, Mr. Hensler having 
been benefitted greatly by the voyage. We trust our 
own cars will soon confirm the uniformly good reports 
which come to us from Milan of our young Boston 
prima donna. She is our third, Mmc. Biscaccianti 
having been the first, and Mme. Lorini (Virginia 
Whiting) the second. When^ shall we have the 
fourth, still in Europe, Miss Adelaide Phillips? 

It will be understood that Miss Hensler returns to 
us for private, and not professional reasons. 
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AND LAST OF THE SEASON ! 

This (Saturday) Afternoon, June 0, 

AT HAI.F PAST TMTO 0*CI.OCK, 

BENEFIT OF 8IQNOR BRIGNOLI. 

First appearanoe of Mr. HATIRTSON MILLARD. 

First and only appeantnee of Mile. ZOE and Mods. WITHOFF, 

On wh{<*b oreaxion Auber's splendid Opera of 

MASANIELLO, 

OR THE DUMB OIRL OF POKTICT, 

will be performed for tbe /irfl and only time in Boeton, when 
the entire strength of the Company will appear. 

Mile ZOE will make her first and only appearance In this city 
as FENELIJl, the Damb Girl of Porticl. 

Tn tbe 8d art Mile. Zoe and Mona. WIthoff will dance the 
celebrated PA.S LA TARANTELLA. 

Mr. HARRISON MILLARD has volunteered his services for 
this occasion, and will make his first and only appearance in 
Boston as Edgnrdo, In the last S<*ena of 

LUCIA DI IiAMMERMOOB. 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 



THE PUBLIC ARE RESPECTFULLY INFORMED THAT 

%\t Jagrange €xmp, 

CONSISTIVO Of 

Madame ANNA DE LAGRANGE, 

Signor BAFFAELUS MIRATE, 

Signer MORELIiI, 

Signor MARINI, 

AND OTHER ARTISTS, 



WILL OIVB THUR 



On MONBAT EVENING, Jane 11th. 

A FULL AND COMPLETE ORCHESTRA under the direction 

of SIQNOR AILDITI. 



\iy^ Further particulars will shortly be announced. 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the Boston Music 
Hall Association will beheld at the Music Hall on Wbdrudat, 
the 13th of June, current, at 4 o'clock In the afternoon. 

FRANCIS L. BATCHELDER, Cleric. 
Boston, June 6. 1856. 



g:iOB PR INTING neallj a nd p rempMy eiecaled at Ib is dee. 

BD. ALLEN desires a situation as Organist In some 
• church In Boston. Address Box 186, Worcester, Mass. 
RxrBUMCU— Sumner Hill, E. Hamilton, J. H. Willcoz, Esqs. 

OTTO DRESEL 

Oives Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed at the 
RxvcftK HouBK. Terms : — 950 p«r quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; 980 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a weelc. 

NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 

BY I*. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers call the attention of the musical profession 
to this work, as one eminently calculated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupIL It Is emphaU- 
cally a Peaotical work, serving both as a Manual of instruc- 
tion on tbe one hand, and a Text-book on the other ; and It is 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exercises and examples, presents 
great advantages, to both scholar and teacher, over any similar 
work yet publTfihed. Price 81.60. 

QTSO. P. REBD A CO., 18 Tremont St 

WILLIAM BERQER, 
Publisher and Importer of Mnslc, 

Vo. 82 West 4tli Street, Cinoinnati, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
. discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 
HIT*' Catalogues sent gratis by mail. Ang26 

F. F. MULLER, 

DIRECTOR OF MU8I0 AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel & Haydn 

Society, Musical Education Society, See. &c. 

R«sldenee, No. 3 MTlnter Place, Boston. 

NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 
THE CRATOIV, 

A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers Itself to the attention 
of all who are interested In the elevating and reflning Influ- 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CRAYON 
already are Brtamt, Lowsll, Strbxt, Rkmbrahdt Piau, A. B. 
DuRAVD, President of the National Academy of Design, Dahisl 
HuMTiHOTON, Henkt K. Brown, aud amongst those engaged 
are Lovopkllow, Batard Tatlor, Oro. Wm Cvrtis, Rev. H. 
W. Bkxohbr, Rev. Samuel Osoood, ReT. H. W. Bellows, Hon. 
Charles Souner, and others of our most eminent writers. A 
series of papers by RusKiif, and essays left by the eminent 
sculptor, Horatio Qreerougb, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 

From tk* Cituinmati Oaxettt. 
We have already strongly recommended Tax Craton, and 
everv succcediog number proves It to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said in its praise. No Journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country ; and if it 
meets with tbe support It so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that it will exert a most wholesome Influence upon the taste 
of the country. 

Published by STTLLHAN & DURAND, No. 287 Bnwdway, 
New York. Terms, fd per annum, In advance. Back num- 
bers supplied'. 

GAUL a&RTNER, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

Hay be flmnd at No. 20 Dover Street, eTery forenoon between 
9 and 10. Oo 14 

a. andr£ & oo.'B 

iBtpot of JFortfjsn anb JSomtJsKt fSLuxit, 

19 8. NIHTH 8TRRBT, ABOVl OHEnNirr, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

in^A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been pubHi>hed. Music and Musio 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 



NO. 8 LA ORANGE PLACE, BOSTON. 

Having resided thirteen years In Europe with a view of adap- 
ting the Italian style of Singing to the English voice, and of 
remedying weakness of the voice, and thoroughly correcting 
harsh, guttural, nsMl, or other unpleasant peculiarltiefl, pro- 
poses to give lessons on the Tolce, and in Singing, in the Italian 
French, and English Languages. 

Many who have spent years of severe study to attain musical 
excellence, after struggling to conquer some guttural, nasal, or 
other unpleasant mannerism, abandon the pursuit from the be- 
lief that they are afflicted with a naiurcU defectiveness: when, 
with a fhbctlonal part of the application which they bestow on 
the other branches of their musical education, and with much 
less physical eifort (If properly directed) thsn they have been 
accustomed to use, their voices might be rendered comparative- 
ly beauUful. 

To singers of eminence he would say, idth a Just appreciation 
of their high attainments, that a brief prociicoi examination of 
his system will convince the most sceptical, that he can afford 
them such aralstance In beautifying the voice, as might delight 
the most fastidious. 

<* Being acquainted with the course of vocal discipline pursued 
by Mr. W. J. Parkersoh In forming and developing tbe voice, 
I take pleasure In bearing my testimony to Its excellenoe ; be- 
lieving it to be Ikr preferable to any other method known to me. 

GEO. J. WEBB. 
BosTOH, Oct. 7, 1854.'' 

U:^ Terms, $50 per quarter. 
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NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 

' roB TBI sirrcnoR or 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

Vol. T. Now Riadt. 

ALBRECHTSBERGER*S colleeted Writlnn on THOROUGH 
BASS, HARMONT, and COMPOSITION, IbrSelf-lDstnic. 
tlon. TninaUted br Sabilla Notxllo, ttom the original Oer- 
nan. The murica! examples reTlted by ViMCiifT Notello. 
rFormer price, 42i.1 Vol. 1., Hannony and Thoroagh'BaWi 
88 eta. by mail 04. vols. II. and III., Goide'to Composition, 
sach 88 ets. by mall 94. 

V. 

CATEL*S TREATISE ON HARMONV. Translated by 
Mam Cowvsk Clakkx, from the original Freneh. [For- 
mer price, 98 76.] In paper wrapper 68 cts. by mail 67. 

IV. 

MOZART'S SUCCINCT THOROUGH-BASS SCHOOL. 
Translated from the German, by Sabilla Notkllo. The 
mnsleal examples reTised bj Josuh Pittmah. [Former price 
•1 76.] In paper wrapper 21 cts. by mail 28. 

ni. 

PSTIS' TREATISE ON CHOIR AND CHORUS SINGING. 
Translated from the French, by the Rev. Thomas Hblmorb, 
M. A. [Former price, 16 ftanos] In paper wrapper 88 ets. 
by maU 41. 

n. 

MARX'S, DR., GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION.— 
An aid to Teachers and Learners in eTery branch of Mu- 
sical knowledge. Translated by Gborob Macibovx, from the 
original German, expressly for Norello's Library for the Diffu- 
sion of Musical Knowledge. [Former prloe, 93 76.] Bound In 
cloth, price SI 68, by mdl 91 76. 

%* Of this work fire large editions have been printed in 
German, besides being reprinted In England. It comprehends 
minute explanations of every musical matter, from the sim- 
plest rudiments, through the Tarious elaboratlODS of rhythm, 
doctrine of toues, instruments, elementary and artijitio forms 
of composition, artistic performance, and musical education in 
general. 

CHERUBINI'S TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT AND 
FUGUE. Translated by Mrs. CoW]>b5 Claskb, from the 
original French. The musical portion has also been super- 
Tised by Mr. Josiab PimiAif, Organist of Lincoln's Inn. — 
[Former price, 97 88.] Bound in cloth, price 91 68, by mall 
9176. 

VOTELLO'B BACHED MUSIC WABEEOUSE, 

889 BROADWAY, NEW-TORK, 

And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 



JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 

AT THE MUSIC HALL, (Rer. Tbiodoeb Pabxbr'8 Socbtt,) 
GIVES INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO. 

BMidenoe, 13 Ayery Street. 



PIANIST AND TEACHER OF HIJ8I0, 

OFFERS his ierrices as an Instructor In the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. mar be addressed at the music 
stores of Nathan RtCBABnsoM, 282 Washington St. or G. P. 
Ebbd & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

RinEBHOis:— Mrs. C. W. Loring, 88 Mt. Temon St. 
BUss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 6 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 

THOMAS BTAN, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE, No. 16 DIX PLACE. 

B. B. AI.I.E1V, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Letters dlrsetad care of Nathan Richardson, Esq. 282 Wash- 
inston Street. 
Rbvbbbicobb —Otto Dresel, E. HaBftllton, 1. 1. Harwood, Esqs. 



L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEA€HEB OF MUSIC, 

969 "Washtngton Street, BiMrton* 

CHICKEEINGh & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
QRAND AND 8QUARE 



SUPERIOR TO ALL. 

U6ITE. REWTON ABRADBURr S PIAIOS. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON 

Would respectfully inform the public that he has tJtkcn the 
Agency Ibr the New England states, for the sale of the above 
celebrated in^trumentu, a full assortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 

MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 

283 Washington Stxeet, Boston. 

These Instruments are warranted in all eases, and put up in 
secure boxes, free of expenm, for transportation to aoy dts- 

Unce. Also, NEW MUSIC fhim all parts of Europe and 

America reoeiyed as soon as published, which, together with 
our own publications, forms the largest stock and greatrtt 
variety of Sheet Music to be found in the United States. The 
most liberal discount madti to the Trade and Seminartes. 

Catalogues sent to any address.Fralu.—Superior Msmmovs 
always on hand.— PIANOS TO LET, an liberal terms. 



MR. HARBISON MILZiARD, 

(TENORE,) 

TEACHER OF ITAUAN VOCALIZATION, 

No. Tjrler St Terms S60 per quarter. 



or SYBRT DESCRIPTION. 



WABEBOOMS, 



Apr 29 



TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 



PATENT AMERIOAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

MaaiUQaetory^, 370 IVaaliliigton Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

TOUIG LADIES' VOCAL lUSIC SCHOOL 

E. R. BliANCHARD, Teacher. 

This School Is designed for those vho wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is partieulsrly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those vho desire to fit themMlyes to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, Arom the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, ftc. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co , No. 8 Winter street 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 8 Hay ward Place. May 26. tf 

MEYER & TRETBAR, 

BUFFALO, N. 7. 

DT-AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. METER, Jb. 

Brunswick. 

If yon wish to learn to play In the shortest time potslble, buy 
RIOHARDSON'8 

lODEBI SCHOOL FOR THE PIAIO-FORTE, 

which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 

has ever been published. Price Three Dollars. 

QT^Published at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 



Mb. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 



(BASSO CANTANTE,) 
No. 18 TREMOUT TBMPI.B, BOSTON. 

J. TEENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 
Residenee No. SO Kneeland Street. 

■ III- - , 

€• BBEVSING, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAT. NEW YORK, 

Depot of Erard^i Grand Pianos, 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

Q^ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

PubUoations. 

ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
T£AOnEB OF THE FIANO-FOBTE. 

Application ean be made at Seed's Musle-Stoire, or «t the 
Norfolk House, Roxbury. Sept 9 



L. O. EMERSON. 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AT 
BULFINCH STREET CHURCH. 

Jfime Room under (As Church Raidenee^ 12 Indiana Fl. 

BOSTON. 

Applications m«y ako be made at OliTer Dltson's, 116 Wash- 
ington St., to whom he is permitted to refer. 



ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 

MAMUPACTURSD BT 

MASON Sl HAMLIN. 

THE Organ-IIarmonlum In an entlrrly new (patent) muMiuil 
instrument of the reed species, having two manuals, or 
mw« of keys, and eight stop, as fhllows :— 1. Diapason ; 2. 
Dulciana; 8 Principal; 4. Piute; 6. Bourdon; 6. Hautboy; 
7. Expremion ; 8 Coupler. It is designed more ••pc«ialiy for 
the w of churches, lecture-rooms, and other large public 
halls, haying power nearly equwl to a thousand dollar organ ! 
It is also capable of many solo-effects, and hss great yarivty in 
the property or quality of tone. It is enpiTially adapted to 
the uae of organ-teaebers and students, being an admirable 
substitute for organ-practice. Examination trom all in;crested 
is respectfully solicited. 

Mason ft Hamlln^s Model Melodeons ! 

Recommended by the best musicians and organists In the 
country, (as supzRioa to all others,) among whom we mention 
the following: Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, Ocorge F. 
Root, G. W. Morgan (late organist to the Harmonic Union, 
London), S. A. Bancroft, L. P. Homer, L. II. Southard, E. 
Bruce, etc. etc. 

Frioeg firom $60 to $175. 
07- Circulars containing a full description of the Mf«del 
Melodeons sent to any addrees, on application to the under- 
signed. 

BiifftT MA60V. ) MA90N dk HABII.IN, 

XMVOHS BAMLtir. J Cambridge St. (ear. of CharleM,) Boston, Ms. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

OIPOBTEBS OF FOREIGN MIISIC, 

■ATS REXOTXO TO 

Vo. 769 BROADWAT, eorner of Ninth 8t 

NXW YORK. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 299 Washington St 

RBSIDBNCB. . . .18 8UAWMUT STRBET, BOSTON. 



A GOOD TIME TO 8UBB0BIBEI 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

SI |)aptr «f &rt anlr 3L(ttraturt, 

Published every Saturday, at 21 Bdiool St. Boiton. 
T'vro Dollars p«r annmntf In adTaae*. 



During the three years since It was established, this Journal 
has met with continually increasing Ikvor, and it enterod 
upon its SETEMTH VOLUME with the number for Saturday, 
April 7th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, hut with 
glances at the wholeWorldof Art and of Polite Literature; 
including, from time to time— 1. Critical Rerlews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, kc. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Mude In Its 
Morale Social, and Religious bearings; on Music In the 
Church, the Coneert-room, the Theatre, th« Chamber, and 
the Street, &o. 6. Translations tnm the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notlcos of 
Soulpture, Pidnting, &e. 8. Original and Selected Poems, Itc. 

DIT^Baek nnmbcn, from the commenoement, can be fur- 
nished. Address (post-paid) 

J. S. DWIGHT, 21 ScBOOL St. Boron. 

From the New York Daily Dribune, 
There Is no better musical critic In the country than John 
S. Dwight, of Boston, and few men are able to exprcMS what 
they lutve to say about music In a manner at once so poetite 
and precise. Ills articles are sure to please the teamed In 
mudc, and to delight Its lovers. We commend his journal 
unreeerredly to our murical friends as a work which will be 
an able running commentary upon musical events, extracting 
from each its signiflcanee, Tarying its critical notices of music 
and musicians, Doth new and old, with biographical and enter- 
taining details ; and always true to what is most Interesting 
and commanding in this noblest of the Arts. 

From the Boston Eoemng T^tmseript. 

Whererer there Is a piano -forte, this Journal ought to bt 
lying on it. 

From the BostOKAtlas, 

We need Just such a paper. One which is subierrient to no 
particular clique of book-makers, or society egents, or mana- 
gerial Interests. One which tells tmly what is good and what 

u bad. In the honest couTietions of the writer Mr. Dwight 

unites more quallfleations to hold the judge's chair than any 
other writer with whose powers we are acquainted. His genlU 
warmth of feeling Is united to an acute perception of the 
beauties of exeeuttonal Art ; while a long and earnest study 
of the great composers of the world has rendered him ^Wt^tH^i* 
with, and an appreclator of, their noble works. ^^_ 

TERMS OF ADVERTI8INO. 

first Insertion, per line 10 ets. 

Bach subsequent Insertion, per line 6 cts. 

For one column, (126 lines) flnt Insertion $12.00 

Bo do eaeh subsequent. ...96 (X) 

Special notloes (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required In adyance : for yearly adTertlsemeBts, 
quarterly in adranoe. 
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Tmnalated ftir this Jonnial. 

Beethov6n*i Symphonies. 

BT "a friend or ART." 

From th« German. 
(Oontf nned ftom lait week ) 

With tbe third Symphony in E flat (56th work) 
Beethoven opens the series of his really great 
symphonic creations, in which he will ever remain 
unapproachable. This has long been a settled 
point among real connoisseurs of music, and only 
the grossest ignorance can speak here still of gro- 
tesque extravagance, of lack of form or synome- 
try, where an ocean of tones is spread out and 
the whole fulness of profound human emotion is 
mirrored in its depths. 

What an immeasurable fulness of the richest 
feeling is unfolded in this Eraica ! Theodore 
Uhlio (in the Leipzig Neue Zeitschrift fUr 
Musik) has already called attention to the fact, 
that the Heroic in this work is not to be sought 
in its attempt to represent the life of an actual 
hero. This hitherto current idea of the work is, 
to be sure, somewhat countenanced by the first 
and second movements, seeing that the first sug- 
gests the struggle, the suffering, the victory and 
the death of the hero, in a word his life ; while 
the second, the funeral march, represents in tones 
his burial, with all the painful and elevated feel- 
ings connected with this solemnity ; but in that 
view the two last movements become a mere un- 
organic appendage, they show no ideal connection 
with the first parts of the work ; the organic 
ideal unity of all the parts is broken, and it ceases 
to be an artistic creation of the first rank. Never- 
theless the work was produced at one cast, and 
the cultivated mind, surrendering itself more in- 
timately to it and penetrating more deeply into 
its meaning, /e/t its unity. But this feeling could 
not attain to any definite expresraon of itself. 



until a great artist succeeded in finding the key 
to the unconscious felt understanding, and in 
reproducing the idea of the creation in familiar 
words. This was done by Richard Wagner 
in his ** Programme to the Heroic Symphony. " 
This programme forms an epoch in the history of 
the understanding of the works of Beethoven, 
and we may be permitted to present here its 
leading features.* 

According to Wagner, the moving principle 
and soul of the work is found in all the various, 
mutually and mightily complicated feelings of a 
strong, complete individuality, to which there is 
nothing alien that is human, but which contiuns 
all the truly human in itself, and expresses it in 
such a manner that it seems, after the frankest 
revelation of all noble pas^ons, to reach a con- 
summation of its nature, marr}'ing the most feel- 
ing tenderness with the most energetic strength. 
The progress to th'is consummation constitutes 
the heroic tendency of this work of Art 

The first movement includes, as in a glowing 
focus, all the feelings of a rich human nature in 
their most restless moods of young activity. — 
Gladness and sadness, musing and yearning, lan- 
guishing and luxuriating, boldness, defiance, and 
an unsubduable self-consciousness, alternate and 
interpenetrate; but all these emotions proceed 
from one main faculty. Strength, which in the 
over-fulness of its being gathers itself up, towards 
the middle of the movement, to an annihilating 
energy. This crushing power hurries on to a 
tragical catastrophe, whpse earnest significance is 
announced to us in the second movement under 
the garb of a funeral inarch, in which a feeling 
of deep, suppressed pain, of solemn grief re- 
sounds ; an earnest, manly sorrow modulates from 
complaint to tender emotion, to recollection, to 
tears of love, to inward exaltation, to inspired 
appeals. Out of sorrow germinates a new 
strength, which fills us with a sublime glow ; for 
nourishment of this strength we turn involunta- 
rily again to sorrow ; we give ourselves up to it 
even to melting away in sighs; but precisely 
here once more we gather up our fullest strength ; 
we will not succumb, we will endure. 

We do not shrink from sorrow, but we bear it 
up on the strong waves of a brave and manly 
heart Strength, chastened by its own deep 
suffering, — strength, cured by its annihilating 
excess, is what the Third Movement shows us 
now in its bright serenity. Its wild impetuodty 
has become transposed into a fresh and cheer- 
ful activity; we have now the loveable, glad 
man before us, who walks happy and delighted 
through the fields of nature, snules upon the 

* For translation of Wagner's article entire see Vol 
VI., page 78 of this Journal. 



landscape, and listens to the merry hunting horns 
resounding from the wooded heights. If in the 
second movement we have the deeply, greatly 
suffering, here (in the Scherzo) we have the glad 
and brightly active man. These two sides Beet- 
hoven brings together in the Fourth and last 
Movement, to show us the whole Man in harmony 
with himself This movement is the well won 
countertype of the first 

As there all human feelings are seen now 
blending and now mutually repelling, so hero 
these differences aro united into one harmonious 
result, which presents itself to us in a beneficent 
plastic form. This form is first fixed in an ex- 
tremely simple theme, capable of development 
from the tenderest delicacy to the highest power. 
It represents in a certain manner the firm, manly 
individuality. About it from the outset twine 
and hover all the tenderer and softer feelings, 
developing themselves into the announcement of 
the puro feminine element, which finally reveals 
itself to the manly principal theme as the over- 
mastering might of Love. At the close of the 
movement this power opens for itself a full, broad 
path into the heart, penetrating and filling the 
whole manly heart down to its lowest depth. 
Hero it is that the heart once more utters the 
thought of life suffering : the breast heaves with 
fulness of love — the breast, which in its bliss 
embraces also woe. Once more the heart throbs, 
and the rich tears of noble humanity gush forth; 
but out of the ecstacy of sadness boldly bursts 
the jubilee of Strength, — Strength married with 
Love, and in which now the whole, the complete 
Man exulting claims our recognition of his di- 
vinity. 

Such, according to Wagner, is the idea of the 
work. But the tone-poet found the then prevail- 
ing symphonic form inadequate to the most living 
representation of such an idea; it was too nar- 
row for the expression of such wealth. With 
singular boldness therefore Beethoven burst the 
old form and created an essentially new one, in 
which he could proceed unfettered. The es- 
sence of this new form however must be partly 
sought in this : that the purely musical principle 
of development and working out of the musical 
thoughts, in other words, that regard to the strict 
rules of Harmony and Counterpoint, no longer 
determines t&e single movement in its musical 
career ; but that the Idea itself in its progress 
and development determines the musical mode of 
expression ; that not a specifically musical mode 
of expression, but an actual poetic design deter- 
mines and moulds this form. This is not saying 
that Beethoven set at nought the everlasting natu- 
ral laws of Harmony, but only that he adopted a 
freer harmonic working up of the musical periods, 
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that he resorted to bolder harmonic modulations, 
and when the idea of the work required it, in- 
dulged fearlessly in the boldest, most unheard of 
dissonances ; for instance, in the well known four 
measures in the second part of the first move- 
ment, which alone could suggest ** Strength gath- 
ering itself up to an annihiladng power." — 
Then again we recognize the novelty of these 
forms in their dramatic element This too was 
necessarily conditioned by the dramatically moved 
inward life to be represented. Accordingly the 
music moves in constant antitheses, as for instance 
in the first Allegro, where the swelling and 
subsiding of the tones forms an essential contrast 
to the pure lyrical outflow of feeling in the sym- 
phonies of Haydn and Mozart ; so also the two 
leading themes of the concluding movement are 
placed in a pure dramatic antithesis to one 
another. 

With this new subject-matter and this new 
form the instrumentation grew up in the most 
intimate union. The world of instruments had 
by an inward necessity to shape and expand itself 
into one richer and more individual. In this 
work accordingly Beethoven reaches that inspira- 
tion and individual significance of the single 
instrument, whereby it becomes capable of ex- 
pressing a definite side of a poetic idea, and only 
comes into distinct prominence through the poetic 
necessity of expression ; its use is no longer deter- 
mined by mere regard to the variety and alterna- 
tion of the sensuous colors of the tones. Here 
every instnunent is, so to speak, a self-centred, 
independent indi\nduality, which Beethoven in 
the course of his creation strives to fashion to an 
even more precise peculiarity. With this we 
take leave of the grand work, and turn now to 
the Fourth Symphony. 

The Fourth Symphony of Beethoven, in B 
flat major (60th work) holds in several respects 
an isolated place among its sisters. While the 
third, fiflh and ninth symphonies stand in an in- 
timate relationship to one another, on the one 
hand through the earnestness and elevation of 
their subject-matter, and on the other, through 
the conflicts of feeling and the sufierings repre- 
sented in them; while the sixth, seventh and 
eighth symphonies in their conunon cheerfulness 
compose an intimate trinity, the fourth floats in 
a peculiarly fantastic region, which it pursues into 
its airiest distances. Moreover while the other 
symphonies are distinguished from the third by 
the ideal inward connection of their single parts, 
while they manifest an actual organic development 
of certain moods determined by an inward ne- 
cessity, while they are each supported by a unique 
fundamental idea, in the fourth symphony we 
miss all such ideal unity of its parts, it suffers by 
a certain heterogeneousness of character. Fi- 
nally, while those symphonies, as compared with 
Haydn's and Mozart's, as well as with the two first 
of Beethoven, contain an essentially new form, 
distinct in principle from the earlier forms, the 
fourth symphony rests substantially upon those 
older, and already superseded formal bases. 

Now it is remarkable and has already become 
recognized as a fact, that the genuine, unpreju- 
diced, unaffected admirers of Beethoven, — of 
course not those who wax equally enthusiastic 
about every work of the master — have been less 
satisfied with the B flat major Symphony. And 
in fact whoever has been filled by Beethoven in 
the EroicOf finds himself unable to receive this 



symphony with the same inspiration. If the ever 
onward-striving composer is not to be considered 
in this work as having retrograded or halted in 
his artistic career, certainly he shows no real 
advance in it upon the Eroica ; it is rather a 
solitary digression and aberration from the main 
path, into which Beethoven had struck ; it is a 
side star, a production which owes its origin to a 
momentary special direction of ideas in the Beet- 
hoven genius ; it sprung from a period, in which 
Beethoven for the time being perhaps did not 
feel himself in his highest state of creative ener- 
gy. *' Even the good Homer sometimes nods." 
Apart from this, however, this symphony also 
bears the stamp of the Beethoven genius. The 
fantastic-romantic character of the work Stamps 
itself in the first movement universally. — 
The slow introduction transports the feeling soul 
into a peculiar state of suspense ; the fantastic 
powers seem as yet bound and fettered by an in- 
visible limit, until this is broken through in a 
genuine Beethoven climax, and now. the jocund 
host rustle away upon the waves of tone, now 
losing themselves in unobserved solitude, now 
finding one another again, and, re-united, be- 
ginning their dances anew. 

In the Second Movement a deep silence is first 
introduced, a deep-felt, sustained cantabile com- 
mences and unfolds into a tranquil, musing wave- 
like movement, lifting itself even to the spheres 
of ecstacy, — think of the magical entrance of the 
6 flat nutjor in the middle of the movement — 
UU the loud chord closes the movement and the 
etherial world has vanished at a blow. Now in 
the Third Movement the fantastic play begins 
anew and soars in the concluding movement even 
into the finest nuances, the most individual sha- 
dings and the most evanescent figures, where it 
ends. The heterogeneousness of sentiment in 
this symphony lies in the relation of the second 
to the third and fourth movement This ecstacy 
in the second movement stands in no organic 
consistency with the jovial character of the last. 
Thb has been very justly pointed out by a mu- 
sical critic, Theodore Uhlio, as also the vio- 
lent termination of the second movement, which 
betrays a contradiction of feeling with the essen- 
tial spirit of the whole, and was evidently 
designed to mediate the transition to the follow- 
ing movements ; whereby Beethoven himself, as 
Uhlig strikingly remarks, gives us to understand 
that he has felt the want of organic consistency. 

If, af\er all, then, Beethoven's Fourth Sym- 
phony cannot maintain an equal rank with the 
Eroica and the later symphonies, yet by the ori- 
ginality of its tone-pictures, by its life-like m- 
strumentation, especially by its countless beauties 
of detail, it is one of the noblest blossomings of 
the Beethoven Art 

[To be continued.] 
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From the (hUndar, (Hartford, Ct) Teb. 8. 

Musical Talent of the Americans. 

The failure of all attempts hitherto to introduce 
congregational singing in place of that of a choir, 
ought to have suggested long ago an inquiry into 
the cattse, why so much effort should have been 
made in vain. Were that more distinctly devel- 
oped and more generally understood, it is possible > 
that a great deal of the ink which is being shed 
in so profitless a discussion would be reserved for 
more useful purposes. I call it profitless ; because, 
after all that has been said, and much of it well 
said, on the superior fitness of confl;regational sine- * 
ing in public worship, I am mistaken if one of my 



readers can point to a single parish within bis 
knowledge, where the change has been made. 

Now, the cause, which is patent to every one, 
and lies on the surface, is obviously this : that 
three-fourths of the members of any given con- 
gregation are not singers : but this is only carrying 
us back a single step, where we are confronted 
with the question — why is it so ? why is not music 
taught in our common schools as in Germany ? 
Why are not our children initiated into the mys- 
teries of an art so easily understood, and the 
source of so much innocent pleasure ? This 
brings us to the point ; and the correct reply is 
one, I fear, not calculated to inspire any ver^ san- 
guine hopes for the future. However mortifying 
the confession, our whole failure may, in my opin- 
ion, be traced to the simple fact, that the Americans 
are not a musical people ; that they have not the 
fine musical oi^anization which delights in song, 
and enables them to appreciate highly, and feel 
strongly, the power of melo<ly and harmony over 
the soul ; and there/ore it is, that music is so little 
cultivated amongst us. It is common, I know, to 
ascribe the passion for music among the Germans 
to its being taught them in childhood ; whereas, 
such teaching is the effect rather than the, cause 
of the musical ta."te so generally prevalent, though 
it doubtless tends greatly to augment and perfect 
the latter. 

As some evidences in support of an opinion so 
heterodox as the one I have expressed, may be 
expected, I will indicate a few as they occur to me. 

The experiment of making the study of music 
a branch of elementary education, was faithfully 
tried a few years ago in Boston, by a no less com- 
petent teacher than Mr. Mason. He had just re- 
turned from the Continent, slowing with the 
sanguine hope of making our land another Ger- 
many, and for a time appeared to succeed with his 
juvenile classes ; but when the novelty of the thing 
had worn off*, it became an up-hill work, and is 
now, I believe, relinquished. At least, no report 
of any remarkable success has come to our knowl- 
edge ; and the failure, if there was one, of an ex- 
periment so auspiciously begun, can be ascribed 
only to what I must regard as a fixed fact, that we 
as a people are not endowed with much sensibility 
to the charms of music. The English have per- 
haps as little as we have, and the French are no 
better. Unless Auber is a Frenchman as the 
French claim him to be — though the name has a 
German look — neither of the three countries has 
yet produced an Opera of any celebrity, though 
they all affect a passion for that kind of music. 
The same may be said of the sacred Oratorios 
which are occasionally performed amongst us. 
They are all of foreign growth — none American 
— none English. Yet musical compositions of hish 
merit are the real test of the musical genius oi a 
people ; and all we can boast of in this line is, a 
few songs for misses to warble to the piano, with 
certain anthems of doubtful merit, ana psalmody 
of a very mediocre character. Our country has 

g'ven birth to orators and statesmen of world-wide 
me ; our sculptors, painters and architects vie 
with the b-ist in the old world ; in military and en- 
gineering talent we are inferior to none ; even our 
poets ^* micant inter minores Stellas" — for the gods 
seem for the present to have sealed up the foun- 
tain of plenary inspiration from all people ; but of 
musical composers, even approximating towards 
excellence, we have not one, nor ever had. 
Even the merit of Yankee Doodle is not ours. 

Now, it is in vain to contend that a soil, so bar- 
ren of creative talent, is not necessarily indicative 
of great poverty of musical genius; especially 
when regard is had to the liberal encouragement 
which eminent professors of the art meet with in 
this country. 

Ah, says the objector, then yon concede the 
^nt that music is encouraged and rewarded in 
America : is not that a conclusive argument that 
it is )ippreciated too ? 

Yss ; we have had the Alalibrans, and Jenny 
Linds, and Sontags, with others of lesser fame ; 
and we have the Marios and Grisis ; and we have 
given them, in stereotyped phrase, ** an enthus- 
iastic reception." Yet we are not to forget that 
the celebrity they had achieved in the old world 
preceded them hither, and that their advent was 
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heralded by long and loud blasts of the trumpet 
on every possible key. Not to have recognized 
their surpassing excellencei and fallen into ecsta- 
cies at their vocalization, "would have been to 
confess that we are insensiblOi unmusical, without 
taste, and above all, unfashionable ; and that would 
have been killing to our vanity. 

But let us examine a litMe the character and C}ua- 
lity of the plaudits with which their exhibitions 
have been hailed, and see what they are worth as 
proofs of our musical taste ? An Opera, by one 
of the great masters of song, is being performed. 
One of the three or four movements — ^for there 
are rarely more in a single piece — is reached, into 
which the composer has thrown all his inspiration, 
and created a strain original, simple, unadorned 
by meretricious finery and fantastic flights, but full 
of a strange, mysterious pathos, which suspends 
the breath, and stirs to the very depths the souls 
of the favored few, to whom the divine sense has 
been voubhsafcd, — sending the electric thrills in 
wave af^er wave along the nerves, till the ecstacy 
almost becomes insupportable. How is it appre- 
ciated by the majority of the audience — ^by most 
even of those who would feel offended if they 
were not allowed to pass for musical critics ? If I 
may trust my own observation, it is likely to be 
thought tame and spiritless, if not somethinpr of a 
bore. But let a parage of extraordinary difficulty 
be triumphantly encountered — ^a trill spun out to 
an interminable length — a flourish made up of 
seeming impossibilities for the voice to compass, 
and expression of no musical thought ; and, presto ! 
** the house comes down'* in a thunder of applause. 
Let us now suppose the scene to be suddenly 
changed, and an acrohate to take his place on the 
stage, poised on his thumb, with his heels in the 
air, and a ladder on the top of them, and a boy 
on the top of that; and the same uproarious ap- 
plause would follow, with probably just as true a 
perception of music in the one exhibition as in 
the other. It is the adroitness of the feat, and 
that only, which is appreciated in both cases. A 
German or Italian audience always applauds in the 
right place: an American as constantly in the 
wrong one. While some glorious strain is being 
delivered, the German or Italian does mental ho- 
mage to the genius that conceived it; an American 
never thinks of that — all his talk is of the singer^ 
and his chief delight in those unnatural exploits 
of voice, which are the abhorrence of all true 
lovers of music. And I may add — what is not 
without signiflcance — while the approbation of the 
former is commonly expressed by a low murmur, 
and a rustling of fans, and a preneral but slight 
movement in the audience, '*The Free Demo- 
cracy ** is not satisfied without bringing hoofs, and 
fists, and cudgels, into play. Approbation, then, 
of music, to be worth anything as a proof of mu- 
sical sensibility, must be discriminating;, and be- 
stowed where it ought to be; otherwise it is a 
damaging sort of proof on the other side. 

I have spoken of the Americans as a people^ but 
am far from denying that many ot them are 
endowed with thja mens divinior to feel and appre- 
ciate music of the highest order. Such, however, 
must be regarded as exceptions to the general rule. 
And if the fact be so, it sufficiently explains why 
music is no more cultivated amongst us. Admit- 
ting our low musical organization and temper^ 
ament, the futility of attempting to make musicians 
of a majority of our population, or even of any 
considerable proportion oi them, and consequently 
of carrying out the proposed design of substituting 
congregational singing for that ofa choir, becomes 
apparent. Little can be argued from the success 
of the early Methodists in this particular: their 
religious fervor enabled them to succeed for a 
time, but now it is believed that, with few ex- 
ceptions, they have fallen away from their first 
love. 

The writer would re^t having penned these 
remarks, if he supposed that their practical ten- 
dency would be to discourage the cultivation of 
whatever musical talent we have, since that is the 
only way in which our choirs can be sustained and 

improved. 

1 ^ I — " 

Bad compositions thou must never play, nor even 
hear, if thou canst help it— Schumann, 



[From the Crayon.] 

INVITA MINERVA. 

The Bardling came, where, by the river, grew 
The pennoned reeds, that in the westwind blue, 
Gleamed and sighed plaintively, as if they knew 
What music slept enchanted in each stem. 
Till Pan should choose some happy one of them. 
And, with his wise lips, thrill it through and through. 

The Bardllng thought, — " A pipe is all I need: 

Once I have picked me out a daintier reed. 

And shaped it to my fancy, I proceed 

To blow such notes as yonder, *mid the rocks, 

That strange youth blows, who tends Admetus* flocks, 

And all the maidens will to me pay heed." 

A long June day he searched the rivage round, 
And many a reed he marred, bnt never found 
The one wherein the strange youth's tones were bound; 
At last his vainly- wearied limbs he laid 
Beneath a darksome laurel's flickering shade, 
And sleep about his sense her cobwebs bound. 

Then shone the Mighty Mother through his dreams, 
And said, ** The reeds that grow beside these streams 
Are mine ; and who art thou that layest schemes 
To snare the melodies, wherewith my breath 
Inspires the double-pipes of Life and Death, 
And harmonizes that which discord seems? 

** He seeks not me, bnt I seek oft in vain 
For him who shall my voiceful reeds constrain 
To free his heart of its melodious pain : 
He flies the fatal gift, for well he knows 
His life of life must with Its overflows 
Flood the unthankful pipe, nor come again." 

James Bussell Lowell. 
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A London View of Verdi'i "Trovatoie.*' 

If not precisely the best, // Trouatore is one of 
the longest operas of Signor Yerdi, and in some 
respects the one in which he has attempted most 
We cannot perceive in any part of tne music, 
however, that thorough transtormation of style 
which some of the Continental critics have an- 
nounced. On the contrary, we find the composer 
of Emani and Nabucco as plainly declared as in 
either of those works, with the same forms of 
melody, the same disregard of construction, the 
same straining of voices, the same choruses in 
unison, the same violent contrasts, and the same 
poverty of instrumentation. Nevertheless, we 
think, that dramatic instinct, at times even dra- 
matic poioer, is more frequently indicated in the 
Trovatore than in any other of Sijjnor Verdi's 
operas, not excepting Riaoletlo. The tunes are 
not so simple and rhythmical, but the coloring 
is more appropriate, and the general ^' effect 
better. To deny merit altogether to the Trova- 
tore would be just as unfair as to go the extreme 
length of Verdi's admirers, who proclaim it the 
grandest dramatic work of modern times. It is 
no more to be despised than it is to be raised to 
Olympus. But how many works are there, occu- 
pying that border-land between the contemptible 
and sublime, which, accepted by the world, have 
pleased, continue to please, and are likely to 
please ? It were easy to cite examples. A work 
may be dramatic, and afford gratification to mixed 
audiences, without being profound or even cor- 
rect ; and Sig. Verdi is neither one nor the other. 
It is for the public to applaud, but for the critic to 
do his duty and examine. 11 Trovatore is written 
in contempt of all rules ; no ad captandum quali- 
ties, no temporary success, however imposing, 
can atone for the want of refinement, the coarse- 
ness of style, the habitual contempt for pure 
forms, which are as apparent as in any or the 
previous attempts of the composer, and the more 
to be regretted, since, even with such evidence of 
dramatic feeling, individuality of manner, and 
fiuency of execution, they render it impossible to 
hope for any newly awakened desire on the part 
of Signor Verdi to become essentially an artist 
The question of art is distinct, however, from the 
question of popularity. Of the growing popu- 
larity of this one Italian composer — who, now 
that Bellini and Donizetti are dead, may be said 
to have inherited the footstool of Rossini, though 



still living, dead to mnsic — there cannot be a 
doubt; that it is founded on certain attributes 
which distinguish Signor Verdi from the common 
herd of producers is equally indisputable ; that 
he is, in some measure, gifted, it would be absurd 
to deny. On these points, indeed, the reasoning 
of his admirers becomes what Shelley calls, 
'* refutation-tight " But when his enthusiastic 
compatriots, dissatisfied with fair admissions, are 
disposed to apostrophize the author of Emani 
ana Nabucco as a lamp to illumine the circnitous 
corridors of Art, a minstrel singing as never min- 
strel sang — in plain language, a musical phenom- 
enon — those who know how preposterous are 
such assumptions incline to be unjust themselves, 
and refuse to acknowledge merits that should be 
unquestionable ; or, if not, whence comes the 
popularity Signor Verdi has acquired, and not so 
much with the uneducated crowd as among the 
cultivated classes? — and why have not other 
Italian composers, TMercadante, for example, who 
had twenty times his knowledge and experience) 
been equally fortunate. 

Signor Verdi, had he known more, there is no 
doubt, would have done better. As it is, he may 
rest satisfied with the applause of the mob, and 
efiect to despise the educated few. When Oberon 
failed to obtain the success anticipated, and some 
one told the composer that " It was too abstruse 
for John Bull." ''Hang John Bull," cried 
Weber, " I wrote Oberon for de world." He may 
have written with a view to immortality, but he 
did his best, for all that, to please John Bull. 
John Bull was enchanted witn Der FreischiUz^ 
and why not with Oberon t Here is matter for 
speculation. Signor Verdi also wrote for "de 
world," but in a different way. He writes for 
'' de world " in which he lives, and is heedless 
about '' the future. " AppUuse is to him as the 
breath of his nostrils. To gain applause he must 
conciliate mobs, and ignore '* ears polite." From 
mobs he takes his cue, having studied their tastes, 
feelines, sympathies, and prejudices. He writes 
exclusively for mobs, ana is accepted and woi*^ 
shipped as their idol. His aim is to be less a 
musician than a popular composer. He has revo- 
lutionized the musical stage in his native country ; 
for his operas all others are forgotten. In time 
he made himself a name on the other side of the 
Alps. Other mobs caught up the enthusiasm, 
which spread from kingdom to kingdom, until 
new countries were invaded and conquered, and 
the mob-idol of one land become the mob-idol of 
all. Is this, or is it not, the secret of Signor 
Verdi's career ? Could this have been effected 
without talent, and is Verdi the nonentity that 
musicians would make him out ? We sar nothing. 
It is amusing to compare the opinions of^" jud^" 
with the emotions of the public. Meanwhile 
grumblers are in a minority ; 7? Trovatore is ap- 
plauded ; and the directors of the Royal Italian 
Opera put money in their pockets every night it 
is performed. — Musical World. 
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Miss Hill. — The Florence correspondent of 
the Newark Daily Advertiser writes, May 10th, 
as follows : 

Several young Americans are now in coarse of 
preparation for the opera. One of thextt^ Miss 
Hill, of Boston, was sent to Ittdy by a Wealthy 
gentleman two years since, and beii^g not^et 
seventeen, will no doubt succeed iti adapting the 
language impressively to her voice, which is a clear 
soprano, not large but pleasing in quality. A few 
evening since she sang for trial to the Impresario.. 
There ne sat on the critical bench in stem jud|^ 
ment, while the young aspirant tremblingly beg^< 
to lay open the treasures of her chest ; as nis tuned 
ear and attentive attitude said ** Go on 1" sheffvew • 
stronger, and poured forth all her vocal weaSh*^. 
singing as it were for her life. It was eaey to . 
see that he was not . cft^pleased — ^that was some- 
thing ; was he pleased ? Certainly the injunction 
to study was given with an encouraging air, and . 
the word giovane (yonng) said with promifie for 
the future. At least the tremulous songstress 
thouffht so, and expressed her determination to 
exeel if time and labor enabled her to do so. 
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These, aided by native ^As in voice and person 
of no common order, with a good foundation of 
early stud^, cannot but succeed in giving Italy 
another pnma donna ; who, after a '* first season," 
will be of course given back again to the bosom of 
native American patronage. ■ 
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The ''Tannhaiuer** Overture— A London 

CriticimL 

We have before given specimens of the contemptnous 
and flouting style in which the Munad World and other 
London papers have uniformly noticed Richard Wag- 
KBR^s conducting of the Philharmonic concerts, as well 
as his compositions, and his theories of Art. We in the 
distance here could only read and. wonder. But the last 
point of their attack was the TamikAatr overture, a 
composition with which we here are somewhat familiar. 
From the manner in which the said World speaks of 
that, we may now judge somewhat of the degree of value 
to be attached to all that it has said of Wagner. Bather 
than " slice ** any portion from so curious a ** cake," we 
copy the entire criticism: 

The fifth concert took place on Monday night 
The audience was again anything but numerous. 
The ** Music of the Future " is evidently not at- 
tractive to the amateurs of this dull and ** unar- 
tistio " capital. The programme was as follows : 

VABT I. 

Sinfonia in E flat Mosart. 

Aria ** Agitato," Signer Belletti Paer. 

Concerto, Piano-forte, M. C. Hall^..... Chopin. 

Aria, Mile. Jenny Mey Mozart. 

Overture, " Tannhilnser " Wagner. 

PAS* n. 

Sinfonia Pastorale Beethoven. 

Romance, ** Robert." Mile. Ney... .Meyerbeer. 
Barcarola, "Sulla Poppa," Sig. BelletU..Ricci. 

Overture, *' Preciosa,^' Weber. 

Conductor — Herr Richard Wagner. 

The manner in which Mozart's Symphony was 
executed defies description. Every movement 
was an innovation, and a bad one. The first 
allegro, and especially the opening, was drawled 
through, rather than played ; the andante was the 
slowest and most somniferous performance ever 
heard ; the minuet was quite dreary, and would 
have been only tolerable had the Prophet '* of the 
future," and the members of the orcnestra worn 
bag-wigs, lappets, knee-breeches and buckles; 
while — with a view to contrast, we suppose — the 
last movement went off like a rocket, and the end 
was attained almost before we could ouite recon- 
cile ourselves to the beginning. " 6, by Abs I 
O, by Adnan I " muttered the elect, to whom 
Richard is, as it were, a herald and a trumpet — 
" Lol here be ^reat truths !" " O gemini," ex- 
claimed the umnitiated, whose curse is sempi- 
ternal darkness. 

Another slice from that cake of harmony to 
which the posterior world is destined was tasted 
in anticipation. This was Tannhduser, In ** the 
books " we find that Tannhauser was a minstrel 
of the mid-ages, who, tempted by Venus, repaired 
to "the mount," and ministered egregiously to 
the sensual goddess, in song and verse, harping 
upon his harp with cunning digits. This is ail 
set forth, in strong shadow, by the overture, which 
Liszt of Weimar, who carries the keys for Rich- 
ard, blows the clarion in advance of him, and is 
in a manner as great a " dark of nigromancy " as 
Merlin himself-— during King Arthur's time, en- 
toaded in a stone by a damsel " of the Lake,'* 
upon whom he was besotted — which Liszt of Wei- 
mar, who carries the keys, has declared " a mira- 
cle," in his " book " of the overture to Tannhduser, 
This overture was played on Monday night — not 
so briskly as by Julhen and the Philharmonic 
Doctor (Wylde^, but briskly and impetuously — 
under the wana of its finder, of him into whose 
mind it was " blown," as says Hobbs (not Hobbes) 
of Malmesbury, by the &>reas (not .£olus) of 
harmony. The effect was stunning, windy, and 
preposterous. The audience was evidently per- 
plexed, and (the "elect" excepted) postponed 
their verdict to " the future." The orchestra, in 
an under current of chorus (in unison, ppp — not 
h la Verdi) — which began at the 39th bar, just 
after the subjec^ a faint parody of the slow melody 
for the Como ingUief in the Camaval Romain 



of Hector Berlioz; was suspended at the 71st 
bar, resumed at the 801st, and carried on to the 
climax at the end (when Tannhduser has suns 
his last tetrastich, on " the mount") — murmured 
" Oh dear, dear, dear, dear, dear, dear, dear 1 " 
eight in a bar, an expression of the emotions ex- 
perienced at fiddling and piping such Amphionic 
strains. The overture to Tannhduser was not 
encored. 

Beethoven's ^mphony was well pjaycd, but 
hardly up to the Philharmonic mark. The " Riv- 
ulet" dia not flow. Weber, the "stammerer," 
gave us a good notion oif his stammering. The 
overture to his gypsey opera, Preciosa, by its 
simplicity, atoned for the Tannhiiuserian mysteries, 
which, much more than the Eleusinian, would 
have puzzled Jamblicbus. 

Chopin's first concerto has some attractive 
motivi, but for the most part consists of an uninter- 
esting series of bravura passa^es of greater or less 
difficulty. The instrumentation is as feeble and 
bad as Kalkbrenner's, and the form null and void. 
M. Halld, however, played superbly, and was de- 
servedly applauded.' 

Signer Belletti was in his best mood, and sang 
both lib songs with admirable facility. Mile. Ney 
has not flexibility enough for the curious aria 
from the Seraglio ; but m Meyerbeer's cavatina 
she displayed no little sentiment 

The audience were by no means satisfied with 
the concert. 



There is lucid criticism for yon ! There may be 
sons plenty as blackberries, if you hace scratched your 
hands among those thorny, brambly sentences in getting 
at them I But with regard to the tfompi in the Mozart 
Symphony, and with r^ard to the alleged liberties which 
Wagner takes with tempi in his conducting generally, it 
is but fair to say that the English critics are sustained 
by so high a' German authority as Robbbt Schumakx. 
Among the short sayings scattered through his collected 
writings we find the following memorandum; 

**Aug. 11, 1848.^ Heard FideSo, Bad performance 
and incomprehensible <em/)o-taking by B. Wagner.'* 



Similar in opinion, but clearer in statement, and with 
something like intelligible analysis in the matter of the 
overture, Is the criticism of the AiheiuBwn (Cborlet), 
which may also interest our readers: 

Herr Wagner makes no way with his public as 
a conductor. The Sinfonia of Mozart went worse 
than we ever heard it go. The violins were 
rarely together; the wind instruments were hardly 
able to hold out in the middle movement, with 
such caricatured slowness was that andante con 
moto taken, — and the finale was degraded into a 
confused romp, by a speed as excessive. That 
Chopin's Concerto, a work which is as delicate as 
it is difficult, pleased as it did, was owing to the 
exquisite playing of M. Hall^, who carried it 
through ; — supporting, not receiving support from, 
the orchestra. A finer display of execution and 
taste has rarely been heanl. Neither did Herr 
Wagner condescend to assist Mile. Ne^ in her 
bravura ; which, if well accompanied, might have 
produced a great efl*ect, in spite of its rococo forms, 
thanks to her lovely voice and brilliant execution. 
It is fair to give currency to the plea which, we are 
told, is put forth, — to the import that Herr Wag- 
ner protested, when making his engagements, 
against taking charge of the vocal and of solo 
music, on the score of admitted incapacity. But 
how ill does such want of power assort with the 
consummate musical knowledge assumed by the 
pretension of conducting certain favorite works 
by heart ! There can be nothing in either con- 
certo or bravura to tax the quickness or resource 
of a conductor in comparison with the difficulties, 
violences and incoherences of ** the music of the 
future " Due pains bad been bestowed b^ Herr 
Wagner on his own overture, — but the pains had 
been bestowed in vain, for never did new work 
making such a noise, and concerning which so 
much noise has been made, fall more dead on the 
ears of a callous and contemptuous public. 

Though we have already spoken of this long- 
winded prelude in general terms, we must be per- 
mitted a few more minute remarks on a composi- 
tion for which such high honors have been claimed. 



Our impression is, that the overture to " Tann- 
hauser '' is one of the most curious pieces of patch- 
work ever passed ofi* by self-delusion for a com- 
plete and significant creation. The first sixteen 
liars of the andante maestoso announce the solitary 
strain of real melody existing in the whole opera. 
This is the Filgrim's chant, and is the half of a good 
tune in triple tempo, — which, however, seems to us 
no more ecclesiastic in style than the notiumo in 
Mendelssohn's ** Midsummer Night's Dream." The 
second part of the air is made up of those yawning 
chromatic progressions which seem Herr Wa^sner's 
only bridge from point to point. After it has been 
given once, comes the whole over acain simply 
repeated with embroideries. In the auegro a rude 
imitation of Mendelssohn's faery music may be de- 
tected, both at the opening of the movement and 
in the phrases from bars 8 to 12. To these suc- 
ceeds a scramble, not leading into, so much as bro- 
ken ofi* by, the second subject This is a hack- 
neyed eight bar phrase, the commonplace of which 
is not disguised by an accidental sharp and the 
omission of an interval. As the allegro proceeds, 
one or other of the above '* notions is repeated 
with small attempt at working out : — and tne ear 
is thoroughly weary ere the point is reached 
where a busy figure for the violins, identical with 
one used in Cherubini's overture to **Lodoiska, " 
dresses up the theme of the Pilgrim andante, 
which for the third time is presented in its integ- 
rity, with slight modifications of rhythm, none of 
harmony, and no coda by way of final climax or 
dose. When it is stripped and sifted, Herr Wag- 
ner's creation may be likened, not to any real 
figure with its bone and muscle, but to a compound 
of one shapely feature with several tasteless frag- 
ments, smeared over with cement, but so fiimsily 
that the paucity of good material is proved by the 
most superficial examination. Of llerr Wagner's 
instrumentation as ill balanced, inefiective, thin, 
and noisy, we have elsewhere recorded our judg- 
ment Yet, this overture is almost the sole co- 
herent instrumental work from his hand which he 
could produce in substantiation of his claim to be 
considered the composer of the future. In Lon- 
don, we repeat, be fails to make any converts ; 
either as a conductor or composer. 



RoTAL Itauan Opera. — Madame Grisi has been 
over-persuaded into a series of " ten last last perform- 
ances, after which she will positively retire to her Tuscan 
villa, so pleasantiy alluded to in the bills." The Times, 
ever among the foremost of her admirers, reads her a 
lecture upon ** inconsistency," and thinks a ** farewell" 
should be a ** farewell," and nothing less, do matter 
what regrets it leaves behind. Yet having Mabxo, what 
could they do without Grisi, and she so near? And 
what a feast of opera, she, with the stars already there, 
ensured them I Her first re-appearance was in La Fa- 
vorita, (May 21,) with Mario, Graziami, &c Her 
reception, says the Leader, was gratifying, but not en- 
thusiastic; but in the last Act she took the house by 
storm, and **made us all forgive the disappointment of 
hearing her again." This was followed by the TVocatare 
(fourth time), and then Grisi again In Norma, wiUi Tam- 
BBRUK for Pollia Then came Don Gitfvamd, only, 
strangely enough, without Grisi's incomparable Donna 
Anna, which was the more remarkable, considering how 
superlative was all the rest of the cast The following 
extracts should make our musical Bostonians' mouths 
water. The Times says the present generation has re- 
cognized but one worthy impersonator of Don Giovanni, 
and that is Tamburuii, who, after a three years' ab- 
sence fhxn London, appeared again in this part 

When we state, that the voice which won for its pos- 
sessor the reputation of the first of barytone singerB is, in 
a great measure, extingnished, and that what remains of it 
is not so wholly at command as of old, we shall have 
traversed per saltum the mmt unwelcome point in our 
task as honest critics. But, **/<nUe de voix'* (as our allies 
express it), Tamburini can boast all the qualities of a great 
artist He sings with taste, expression, and correctness; 
acts with judgment, vivacity, elegance, and truth to na- 
ture; and (the most essential point just now), in spite of 
years, he looks more like the bon Giovanni of romance, 
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and passes better for the Don Gioyanni of Mozart, than 
any one at present on the boards. 

Mario was the Don Ottavio, a part which for some 
years has been exclusively the property of Tambebuk. 
The Times says: 

It is impossible to Imagine anything more perfect in 

frace and sentiment, or more faultless fn execution than 
ignor Mario's delivery of the divine air by means of 
which Mozart has raised Don Ottavio from a qnasi-non- 
entity to a very important and interesting personage. He 
sang it last night Mtter, if possible, than on former occa- 
sions, and was encored with genuine enthusiasm. 

Owing to the Illness of Mile. Nby, the part of Donna 
Anna was taken by Mme. Rudbrsdorfp, who Is not 
very warmly praised. The veteran Ladlache was 
Leporello. And then Bosio as Zerlinal Well may the 
Standard ask : ** Can any one conceive a more winning 
and artless exponent of BatUy ftottt, and Vedrai carino — 
two of the most enchanting songs ever given to the mor- 
tal world^than this lady; and can anyone imagine a 
more legitimate reason for a pair of encores? " Let the 
Time$ finish the account: 

Bosio, last night, not only sang the airs of Zerlina 
with a perfection that must have satisfied the most 
scrupulous admirer of the music, hnt acted the part in a 
very natural and charming manner. This innovation 
was most grateful, since it gave additional reasons for 
conscientiously praising one of the most accomplished 
singers that over appeared at the Italian Opera. Batti, 
battif and Vedrai carino were both encored ; and so well 
were they sung, and so thoroughly understood, by Bosio, 
that wc should not have objected to hear them a third 
time. Such exquisite and flowing melodies from the 
lips of so finished a songstress cannot fail to enchant, 
even where the music alone is taken into consideration; 
but last night Bosio invested them with a twoful charm. 
She was a real "fiesh and blood" Zerlina — not a puppet 
with a syren's voice, but a loving wife, doing her utmost 
to console a jealous husbana under his temporanr 
afflictions, knowing the remedy to be in herself, and, 
by the prettiest possible by-play, making the audience 
quite as much convinced of it as Masetto. We stated 
some time since that Bosio ootM act, if she pleased ; and 
we are now more than ever convinced that sue possesses 
something else than a lovely voice, a fluent execution, 
and an engaging personal appearance. A more capital 
Masetto than Signor Polonini was never seen. His 
acting while Bosio sang Battit hatti^ was perfect, and 
his gradual restoration from offended dignity to com- 
placent good humor was worthy of any praise. So 
food was Signor Polonini throughout that we wisb he 
ad sung, and hope he will sing on another occasion, 
the very quaint and appropiate air which Mozart has 
allotted to Masetto, but which only the German Ma- 
settos have not abandoned. Anotner excellent per- 
formance was that of Elvira by Mile. Masai. Last, 
not least, the Commendatore of Sisnor Taoliafico 
was, as it has been often proclaimea, one of the most 
artistic and effective performances on the operatic stage. 
In the supper scene — ^where the music rises to a degree 
of solemnity which has left Mozart unapproachea by 
dramatic composers — the singing of this gentleman was 
beyond criticism. 

Philharmohio Societt.— The following was the 
programme of the sixth concert: 

PAST I. 

SinfiDnIa in O miDor (MS. eompoied for the Phllhar- 

monic Society) Potter. 

Aria, '* Qaottl arrentQrl«ri,"H«rr Formes (II Seraglio) Mosart. 

Ooneerto, vtola, M. Sainton, Beethoven. 

SlciUaoa, Mdllo. Bobkolts Paleoni Perfokd. 

Overture, " Leonora" Beethoren. 

PAat n. 

Biofonia In A minor, No. 8 Mendelssohn. 

Becit. ^ Cnidele ! " Aria, " Non ml dir,>* Mme. Boh- 

kolts Faleonl: (Don QioTaonl) Mosart. 

Bcdt " I rage ! " Song, " ruddier than the eherry" 

Herr Formes, ( Acte and Galatea) Handel. 

Overture, ** Berg-gelst" Spohr. 

Conductor— Herr Blehard Wagner. 

The Symphony of Mr. Potter is praised as a truly 
classical work, and showing genius. M. Sainton's play- 
ing of the Beethoven concerto is pronounced masterly, 
and the vocal music excellent. Of Wagner's conducting, 
this time, the New$ of May 29 (and the admissions of the 
Times are almost as strong as iU exceptions) says: 

Mendelssohn's ** Scottish Symphony" was played 
with powerful effect, though the times of some portions 
of it were not sltogether the same as thoee given by 
Mendelsohn himself Probably M. Wagner never beard 
him condnct the symphony. An author's own reading, 
of course, must be the best; though we confess that M. 
Wagner's ideas, when they were different, did not always 
displease us. The immense impetuosity which he threw 
into the allegro guerriero gave additional grandeur and 
mnjesty to the resumption of the first subject which 
forms the finale. In the .overtnre to Leonora^ likewise, 
the time was occasionally pressed and relaxed in a man- 
ner to which we have not been accustomed; but our 
impression was that these licenses, as they are deemed, 
heightened the fire- and vigor of this Incomparable over- 
ture. 



New Philharmokic. — The fourth concert was in aid 
of the funds of an asylum, and was crowded. The fol- 
lowing was the programme : 

PA XT X. 

Ohoruies from " The Ruins of Athens » Beethoven. 

Overture, " Melmdna " MendelMohn. 

Air, " Jeosonda, " Signor BelletU Spohr. 

Rondo Id B minor, (pianoforte, M. Alex'r Billet) Mendelraohn. 

Soena. " Oberon," Mme. Novello Weber. 

Symphony, (No. 4) Beethoven. 

PAXT u. 

Overture. " Der FrelachUts" Weber. 

Finale, " Loreley" (Solo, Mme No?ello) Mendelmohn. 

Beena, '*L'E»8lr," Sigoor BeUettl Donlaettl. 

Part 8oDg(Chnrui) Mendclasohn. 

Wedding March Mendelnohn. 

Conductor— Dr. Wylde. 



Musical Ukiom (Ella's). — The following programme 
was performed at the third ** sitting," May 15. 

Quartet, No. 2, In G Beethoven. 

Trio, E minor, Op. 119, Piano, fco Spohr. 

Quintet, Id A, Op. 18 Uendeliwohn. 

Solo, Oontra-Basso BotteeinL 

Accompanist — Signor Belllol. 
Solos, Pianoforte Chopin, fte. 

Ezeentants :— 1st vloUn, Herr Mollque ; 2Dd violin, Mr. H. 
Cooper ; viola, Mr. Hill ; Znd tIoIa, Herr Goffrie ; violoncello, 
Signor Pattl ; contra-bano, Signor BotteainI ; pianoforte, M. 0. 
HaU6. 

Paris. 

Mat 10. — {Oorretpondence of ike N. Y. Jfutical JU- 
view,y-You. have learned from the iournals of the post- 
ponement of the opening of the Universal Exposition, 
trom the first to the fifteenth of May, and it was thought 
that the perfoi-mance of the Te Deum by Bkruoz would 
also be deferred. We were deceived, as tlie new work 
of this composer was given in the Church St. Eustache, 
on Tuesday. April 80, as previously announced. This 
Te Deum, in retaining its appointed day, apparently 
changed its signification, and seemed to have been per- 
formed in honor of the signal failure of the attempt upon 
the life of the Emperor. Unfortunately, we were not 
able to be present at this festival, given by one hundred 
and fifty instrumentalists and three different choirs, com- 
posed of one thousand and fifty singers, eight hundred 
and fifty of whom were children. We have obtained the 
opinions of different connoisseurs of the most opposite 
schools, and in drawing the balance-sheet of their con- 
tradictory opinions, we are forced to conclude that this 
Tt Deum is a remarkable work. 

This Te Deum, it Is said, is only a part of a \wgeT com- 
position, detached by Berlioz for the occasion. The com- 
position was primarily designed as the crowning-piece 
and final apotheosis ofa grand epic, at once religions and 
martial. For this reason, it was generally thought that 
the performance was somewhat out of place in a church. 
The ideas of worldlv pomp and glory, the accents of 
grief and the cries or distress, which are introduced into 
this Te Deum^ recall too vividly, we are assured, its 
earthly origin. Contrary to what had been Announced, 
the organ was too much overwhelmed, in its dialogues 
with the orchestra, by the explosions. 4 la Meyerbeer, of 
the brass instruments, cymbals ana drums, and other 
improvements of Mr. Sax, that enterprising monopolizer 
of infernal noises. 

The work commenced with a species of choral, first 
given out by the organ ; the same phrase, retutning at 
Intervals during the course of the composition, serves 
also as a conclusion worked up into a triumphal march. 
A meet pompous fugue, fbrmed u(>on this choral, which 
is Number 1. attracted mnch attention. A Miterertf in- 
troduced episodically, which forms a dialogue between 
the sopranos of one choir and the tenors of the other, was 
much criticized by some, and as highly extolled by oth- 
ers. A tenor role, accompanied by part of the orchestra, 
achieved much success; it was received very favorably. 
A novel and curious effect was produced by the voices of 
the soprano giving forth from time to time the verse, 
fiat timer not natericor^ too, Domine^ accompanied by 
brass instruments. But the greatest sensation was pro- 
duced by the finale, although some found in this a want 
of clearness. All the forces, vocal and instrumental, 
united with the thundering tones of the organ, arose to 
the most powerful climax of effect, such as might be ex- 
pected from a master In composition like Berlioz. A 
part of the audience arose during the performance of this 
entembU by an involuntary movement Immediately 
after the Te Deum was performed an instrumental march, 
designed to be played while the flags of the different na- 
tions were presented at the altar, to be blessed by the 
clergy. As we have before said, the theme of the exor- 
dium re-appeared for the last time, thus uniting the 
march to tne hymn of thanks. 

The execution was not the most satisfactory. In spite 
of the electric metronome, which was to unite all the 
masses of performers. 

< ^- » 

Errata.— In the translation entitled ** The Consecra- 
tion of the Infant," In our last number, (June 9tb,) 
readers will please note the following unpardonable 
errata: 

8d stanza, 8d line, for hringi read huge. 
7th stanza, 4th line, last word but one, fur «nofiareft*« 
read mortoTi, 
Top of page 76, for be rebtdU read Ke rebuSd. 
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The Lagrange Troupe. 

The first concert of Mme. Anna De La- 
orange and the fine artists who have been sing- 
ing in opera with her in New York, did not 
attract so large an audience to the Music Hall on 
Monday evening, as so rare a combination would 
certainly have commanded at any other season, 
even at the dollar price. But a more delighted 
audience we have rarely seen at any vocal con- 
cert since the famous Lind days. If the pro- 
gramme consisted mainly of somewhat over- 
familiar pieces, yet they were good pieces, at 
least for the first exhibition of the best powers of 
the several singers, and the singing itself was all, 
without exception, admirable. 

]Madame Lagrange is certainly a most won- 
derful vocalist, and every hearing of her confirms 
the impression that she made upon us in New 
York, and even more than confirms the prevail- 
ing tone of European report for several years 
concerning her. To say that her singing shows 
an almost incredible perfection of mechanical 
execution, is not to say all. There is also some- 
thing besides this ; something of nature, that was 
worth such cultivation and adornment, something 
decidedly individual, &scinating and fresh, as 
nothing could be after so much study, unless 
there were the living spring of talent first of all 
and through all. We feel this in the voice itself, 
we feel it in the whole style of her singing. Her 
voice, to be sure, is what no one would call sym- 
pathetic ; it has not " the tear '* in it, nor has it 
the grand volume for impassioned declamation. 
But it is more than a merely sweet and flexible 
organ ; if it resemble an instrument, it is not the 
flute, for it has a certain rich and reedy quality, 
an expressive coloring varying throughout its 
compass like a clarinet, or even like the most ex- 
pressive of instruments, the violin ; and with a 
brilliancy like that, though at the expense of now 
and then a harsh, hard, loud note in the upper 
regions; and even then there is no lack of sub- 
stance in the tones. The compass too is quite 
remarkable ; from the low A at least, which, if a 
little husky, is a rich, ringing sound, with none of 
that dry, " mannish" quality, to the £ and F in 
oft, which she reaches with perfect ease and 
makes as bright and strong as points of light 
Not passionate or earnest, her song is nevertheless 
genuine; she loves it; there is a naive charm 
about it, with all its studied art ; she plays with 
melody as a fountain sparkles in the sun ; and not 
without the softening atmospheric changes, the 
shadings and colorings from full light to sunset 
glow and twilight ; for her gradations of force, 
her alternations from full voice to 50^/0 voce are 
most beautiful. Whatever does itself so perfectly, 
creates a legitimate place for itself in the world of 
Art It was this same genuineness and free, 
hearty play in the execution of the same kind of 
vocal feats, which made them so acceptable in 
Jenny Lind; but this was only one phase of 
her universal talent ; nor is the Lagrange voice 
to be named with hers. 

In the first piece sung by Mme. Lagrange you 
have a fair specimen of all her vocal and artistic 
peculiarities, although you do not weary of heai> 
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ing her in continually new pieces, any more than 
you weary of the fountain's play. It was a Hun- 
garian melody, by Erkel, a wild, pensive, rhap- 
sodical andante, of charming poetic expression, 
followed by variations in which she displayed all 
her marvellous runs, leaps, trills, and rapid arpeg- 
gios in a staccato of the most marvellous light- 
ness, neatness and precision. It was followed by 
rapturous applause, and she was recalled afler this 
as well as every other piece she sang. In the 
Carlo Magno finale to Ernani (the quartet 
without chorus) her voice told finely in the soar^ 
ing unisons with the tenor. In the duet : Dunque 
to son, from " the Barber," she added the grace- 
ful vivacity and archness of the best Rosina we 
remember to all that exquisite vocal embroidery 
for which Rossini's music here gives so much 
scope. But her grand triumph of vocal instru- 
mentation was in the Mazurka by Schulhoff, 
Souvenir de Varsouie,* a piece written for the 
piano, but whose intricate mazes her voice thrid- 
ded with the precision and certainty of the most 
cunning fingers. 

Yet startling and delicious as was the sensation 
produced by Mme. Lagrange's singing, it was 
something more like enthusiasm, which followed 
with a perfect storm of bravos the two solo efforts 
of the new tenor, Sig. Mirate. He is a man 
apparently of about forty, large and noble in 
figure, with a massive forehead, a look of intel- 
lectuality, refinement and good nature, and a 
dignified and graceful bearing. His voice cor- 
responds with his person, one of the muscular, 
robust, manly tenors ; rich, warm, sympathetic in 
quality, slightly husky (it seemed that first night) 
in its ordinary range and when exerted with his 
ordinary power, but with a glorious, clear ring, 
and power of endurance in the high tones. His 
style is simple, large and dignified, and he is mas- 
ter of the pure, sustained cantabUe, He sang the 
Cujus animam with more power and effect than 
we have ever heard, his voice in the strong high 

' on 

notes ringing triumphantly above the then as 
always stunning noise of the brass instruments. — 
But it was in the romanza : Deserto in terras from 
Donizetti's Don Sebastiany that he fairly electri- 
fied the house, really causing such an outburst of 
enthusiasm as we scarcely remember in that 
Music Hall. The voice, which before had seemed 
very slightly inclined to flat, was now inspired 
and true in every tone ; the melody was delivered 
simply and with feeling, the power and richness 
of the voice kept growing on you, till it reached 
a climax before the last cadence, where he pro- 
longed a ringing high B flat, renewing the tone 
by several successive impulses, as one tries an 
echo among the mountains, and not from exhaus- 
tion of the first impulse^ but as if from pure de- 
light in drawing again and again from an exhaust- 
less reservoir. The applause that followed this, 
afler the repeat also, was almost frantic, and pei^ 
haps out of just proportion to the other good 
things of the evening. But nothing operates 
upon the mass of an audience like a great tenor 
voice ; one, which afler so many that are either 
dry or feeble, lacks neither sentiment nor power, 
and boldly plants the strong shafl quivering in 
the highest mark. It is undoubtedly the finest 
tenor we have heard, excepting Mario; in 
power much greater than Mario, but less in ex- 
quisite beauty of tone, and in perfection of art; 
though many are ready even now to crown 
Mirate king of tenors. He reminds one of Bet- 



TiNi, more than any other tenor we have had, 
only that he seems to possess Bettini's best power 
always. He js perhaps more nearly what we 
have imagined Benedetti might have been, 
but we must hear him in opera to be convinced 
that he is Bcnedctti's equal in respect to fire and 
lyric genius. 

Sig. MoRELLi is perhaps thus far the best of 
all our baritones. His voice has not the weight 
or warmth of Badiali's ; it seems not to be his 
temperament; nor has he the exaggerations of 
Badiali. Yet he is quite as masterly a singer, 
perfectly artistic in style, executing everything 
with truth, facility and taste ; a faultless judgment 
pervades his rendering, and his voice is clear, 
elastic, evenly developed, and singularly musical 
and ringing in the upper tones. In his cool, re- 
fined, gentlemanly style of singing, he reminds us 
of Belletti, while he has a better voice. He 
has a comic vein, too, and sang most admirably 
the Largo al factotum ; also in the duet above 
referred to with Mme. Lagrange ; in the duet, 
/ Mulettierif with Sig. Mirate ; and nobly sus- 
tained the central part in the Carlo Magno 
quartet 

Sig. Rovere, of Alboxi memory, is one of 
the best buffo singers we have ever had, and re- 
cited the baron's dream : / miei rampogli, from 
" Cinderella," in the most approved style. 

The orchestra, under Sig. Arditi, numbering 
about thirty instruments, mostly from New York, 
is an excellent one, except the usual fault of a 
preponderance of brass, which sometimes ren- 
dered voices pure and powerful as these inaudible. 
But the overture to Masanielloj and the Prophete 
march were finely played. Herr Schr eider's 
Concerto for the trumpet h piston was in execu- 
tion quite as wonderful as any of Herr Koenig's 
feats, and quite as expressive, and the composition 
itself as an orchestral piece had meat in it. 



Second Concert, (Wednesday evening.) The • 
audience was much larger, and even more enthu- 
siastic than before. The programme was a richer 
one, although we would gladly have spared the 
noisy overture to Zampa ; but that to Der Frey- 
schiltz was finely played and worth the playing ; 
it took its good share of the plaudits of the eve- 
ning. Sig. MoRELLi led ofi* after Zampa. This 
time he abstained entirely from the comic, and 
confined himself to serious and pathetic melody. 
His solos were the air: Ah, per sempre, from 
1 Puritani, and the romanza: Ah, non aveva, 
from Maria di Rudenz, two of the very best songs 
of Bellini and Donizetti respectively, in 
which both simple dramatic melody and luxury 
of ornament taxed the singer's powers and found 
them adequate at all points and ample. We 
have listened to no baritone with more unalloyed 
pleasure. Sig. Rovere's buffo talent found play 
in the two duets from L* Elisir d^ Amore ; the 
first with Sig. Mirate, the second with Mme. 
Lagrange, and much to the amusement of re- 
fined ears. 

Sig. Mirate's voice and manner grew upon 
us. The voice seemed to us more uniformly 
pure and true. It adapted itself happily to the 
light, conversational style of the duet with Ro- 
vere, although that style is not his forte. He 
showed his taste in the selection of the almost 
always omitted tenor aria: Dalla sua pace^ 
from " Don Giovanni." (It has been sung, how- 
ever, in our chamber concerts by Mr. Arthur- 



son.) This air has not the bravura of Don 
Ottavio's other song : 21 mio tesoro, but is quite 
its equal in beauty of melody, in depth and 
tenderness of feeling ; its sustained cantahile, its 
wonderful modulations, and its chaste simplicity, 
refusing to wear any of the hacknicd modern 
Italian cadenzas and effects, make it a difficult 
test of the best, though not the most showy and 
effective qualities of a nnger. It will not '* bring 
the house down"; but when well sung and ac- 
companied (and the orchestra has very much to 
do with it) it sinks deeply into the souls of those 
who truly love good music. Sig. Mirate sang it 
like an artist, with simplicity and truth, and with 
such warm reproduction of all the intrinsic beau- 
ty and melody as none but Mario might surpass. 
The romanza from Don Sebastian was repeated, 
twice, with the same electrifying effect as on 
Monday, and ^lirate reigns the king of hearts at 
present. He has one danger, that of letting the 
storms of ecstatic bravos which leap out at the 
signal of his first ringing, loud high note, .tempt 
him into forcing said notes, in the unconscious 
joy of riding such a storm. 

Mme. Lagrange, this time, did not exhibit 
her voice in instrumental pieces, but kept exclu- 
sively within the sphere of vocal music proper. 
First she sang the well-kn6wn Qui la voce ; and 
even after Lind, Sontao, Bosio, Grisi, we 
found no lack of feeling and expression, as of 
course there was none of artistic finish, in her 
singing of the slow, cantabile movement ; in the 
rapturous allegro: Vien diletto, &c., her voice 
could riot in the most bird-like luxury of orna- 
ment, achieving unheard of marvels of execution 
with most perfect ease, and all with so much 
unity and taste, that one enjoyed it like a simple 
gush of nature. There was character enough in 
this, besides the dazzling execution, to make it 
easy enough to credit what the New York critics 
say of her dramatic talent 

The duet : La ci darem, with Morelli, was charm- 
ingly sung and a repetition insisted upon. Here 
she was singly true to the requirements of the 
music, losing herself, like a true artist, in the ex- 
pression of its feeling. In the subtle delicacies of 
the duet from VElisir, and in the brilliant bra- 
vura of Una voce poco fa, she was again in her 
own peculiar vein, the truest exponent we have 
perhaps ever had of the beauties of those ornate 
styles of melodic composition. The finale from 
'* Lucia" : Chi mifrena, closed the entertainment, 
and never have we heard it so superbly sung as 
by these four artists. Mirate's rich and manly 
tenor soared majestically through the harmony, 
and the soprano partook fully of the same large- 
ness of style, crowning the whole on the final 
chord by running up an octave and swelling out 
the high D with wonderful effect. 

Mme. Lagrange gains upon her audience with 
every effort, — if effort it can be called, which 
seems so easy. Art, carried to such height, be- 
comes a second nature. It is plain that it is no 
mere mechanical matter. There must be a cer- 
tain something like genius at the bottom of it — 
genius for a speciality, not genius in its universal 
sense — to explain such freshness in the exercise 
of processes so long and laboriously studied. An 
infallible instinct of good taste reigns in all she 
does, from what is simplest to what is most extra- 
ordinary, so that she may never mistake the right 
expression of whatsoever mtisic she may under- 
take, and never undertake what is not meant for 
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her. At all events it is an interesting, a genuine 
individuality, this singing of Mme. Lagrange; 
and we shall rejoice to hear again that wild Hun- 
garian melody, and that vocalized Mazurka. 
Her lady-like dignity and grace of person, the 
beauty that is and is not, coming and going with 
her rare mobility of features, — and yet beautiful 
in the total expression as if every feature had 
been spiritually moulded to the good will to please, 
— go far to complete the charm. 

Very general is the regret that we may not hear 
this troupe in opera. Is not the appreciation of 
their efforts here sufficient to procure us sooner 
or later that great pleasure ? 



^-¥- 



Boston Theatre.— Italian Opera. 

The two closing performances last week formed 
rather an anti-climax to the opera exdtement Rigo- 
lettOf on Friday, was voted the most insignificant of 
all the opei*as. [Even Verdi*s admirers did not 
seem to warm to it. The charms of noyelty,%f Mme. 
Marbtzbk's singing in the part of Gilda, and of a 
few effective pieces of for the most part light masic, 
were about all that saved ic The thing dramatically 
is too monstrous to be endurable, except as your 
attention is caught away from the drama by the 
sparkling detail of the music, or by nice points for 
voice or orchestra. It certainly is not a great opera ; 
it does not seem, until the last act, where the horrors 
are unveiled, to aspire to anything intensely lyrical. 
It is rather a light play of fancy ^ and therein we 
like it better than such overstrained efforts at the 
tragical and thrilling as // Trovaiore, There the 
composer tried harder; here he has been happier. 
We are still convinced that there is more agreeable 
mnsic, more that is new and fresh in RtgoUtto. Sig. 
Verdi has a very clever talent for pretty masquerade 
and dance music, as we knew by the last act of Er- 
nani; and here the mnsic played by a band upon the 
stage in the opening Don Juan-like scene, the minuet, 
the whispered Zitti titti chorus of the conspirators 
who abduct Rigoletto's daughter, the Duke*s free and 
easy waltz air: La donna € mobile^ &c. &&, are really 
among the pleasant things of the kind. There is 
now and then a touch of geniality as in " the Barber." 

There are some touching songs, too, and some 
dashing ones that are quite clever. In the scenes 
between Gilda and her lover, and Gilda and her 
father, there is some expressive melody. The quartet 
in the last scene is finer than anything in TVcwotors, 
or perhaps any work of Verdi's ; and to deepen the 
horrors of that scene there are some orchestral effects 
of a very simple and scarcely musical kind employed, 
which show invention. 

As to the singers, there was little to praise, with 
the exception of the part of Gilda. Vbstvali ap- 
peared wholly out of place in soch a part as Mada- 
lena; Sig. Bolcioni'b tenor was hard and hoarse, 
and he had nothing of the gay air of the sporting 
Duke. Sig. Amodio, as Rigoletto, the court jester, 
Gilda's father and avenger, had the most of a char- 
acter to sustain j but his memory often failed him in 
his music, and his "make up'* was too ridiculous.— 
The piece was curtailed of some of its good things, 
and some absurd things, such as the revival and sing- 
ing of the murdered Gilda in the sack. 

We were too hasty in congratulating our readers 
last Saturday upon the prospect of hearing Maaa^ 
niello in its entirenness. We should have known the 
worth of theatre announcements better. Of the five 
acts only the three first were given, and those greatly 
abridged. Yet what we heard and saw— all save the 
painfully ungraceful Fenclla^was appetizing to a de- 
gree that made our disappointment keen. If there 
is no great mnsic in Auber's opera, there is much 
that is fresh and vivid, both in melody and harmony. 
The plot, the characters, the scenes and groupings 



are all interesting. It was perfectly refreshing after 
Verdi's operas. The well-known choruses, of the 
fishermen, of the marketers, the wedding chorus in 
the first scene, the prayer (a rich, unique piece of 
unaccompanied vocal harmony), &e., were very ef- 
fectively sung. Mme. Maretzek looked and sang 
finely in what little of her mnsic was retained. The 
Duke's part (Herr Qoint) was reduced to almost 
nothing. Sig. Brionoli made an interesting Masa- 
niello. He had not fire enough for the full effect of 
the Barcarolle, but was warmed into life in the pat- 
riotic duet by Badiali, whose impersonation of the 
rough, honest fisherman, Pictro, was as picturesquely 
Neapolitan, as it was new for him. 

When the curtain rose after the prayer and battle 
chorus, " a change had come o*cr the spirit of the 
dream" and of the music. It was Donizetti, and 
Edgardo dying once more, who has died so often, 
even in brass bands and hand organs, that it would 
be really a relief to have him make an end 
of it. But it was the d^ut of our joung friend, 
Harrison Millard ; and in that we were all inter- 
ested. We are fully of the general opinion that it 
was a very successful d^but. There was no great 
evidence of dramatic talent, yet all was appropriate 
enough, as it was modest. His voice, if not so strong 
as we have heard, was throughout very clear and 
pure and sweet, and his rendering of the music such 
as would do credit to a better tenor than that opera 
troupe possesses. But Mr. Millard, we are sure, does 
wisely to employ his gift in concert and in parlor 
singing, where his voice and style and good musi- 
cianship are always most acceptable. 

From TAUNTON, Masa. 

JuNB 13. — The " Creation *' was brought out here 
by the " Beethoven Society, " Monday evening last, 
under the direction of the accomplished artist, 
Thomas Rtan. The Society had eight or ten 
weeks' drill on the oratorio, and the ladies prac- 
ticed in general vocalization under the direction of 
this gentleman during this time ; so that every thing 
on the evening in question went swimmingly. The 
Society consists of about fifty voices, and an orches- 
tra of twenty, — complete, excepting oboes and bas- 
soons. I doubt if any town out of Boston can boast 
of so complete an organization of the kind as Taun- 
ton. The society has given a series of concerts for 
several seasons past, at which many full oratorios 
have been performed, — thus have they endeavored to 
instil a love for music of a high order among their 
town's people. This and all similar societies will 
consult their best interests by engaging such a person 
as Mr. Ryan to drill and bring out works of as high 
an order as the " Creation, " because more deference 
is paid by the members to all remarks and sugges- 
tions from such a leader, than would be paid to one 
of their own members. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, to be able to chronicle similar 
undertakings next season. 

I must not omit stating that this, as well as pre- 
vious concerts, was very fully attended. 

Spectator. 

From NBW YOBK. 
June 12. — Since my last the Laoranob troupe 
have given the 'Barber,' 'Furitani' (twice), and 
'Norma.' Mme. Lagrange's Elvira pleased me 
exceedingly, as indeed it did the rest of the audience. 
I liked her better than Gribi. Her singing is per- 
fect, and her actiufr, especially in the third scene of 
the second act, and in the Vien dUeUo was superb. 
The other artists, though far infenor, on the whole 
did well. On Friday night we had 'Norma,' and a 
crowded house. I saw but a part of it and therefore 
can say nothing as to the *new reading' which Mme. 



Lagrange Is said to have given. Slgnorina Costini 
made a very pleasing Adalgisa. 

And now, although Mme. Lagrange is a perfect 
singer and actress, I feel no great admiration for her. 
She has nothing which makes one sympathize, 
nothing to carry away one's feelings. And therefore 
I was glad to have the regular company back last 
night, even though they gave U Trovatore, The house 
was crowded, which shows that the New York public 
prefer a good stock company to a star and a few ac- 
companying starlets. To-morrow we have ' Tell,' 
and on Saturday Linda, with your Boston prima 
donna, Miss Hensler, whom we are all very anx- 
ious to hear. 

The present troupe will break up before long, 
(they say), Badiali and Steffanonb going to 
Europe. The Lagrange troupe will soon return to 
the Academy, and probably be strengthened from 
the present company. 

Next week we are to have German opera at Wal- 

lack's. Manager, Albert Maretzek; conductor, 

Robert Stoepel. Fidelto is among the promised 
operas. The week following, the grand German musi- 
cal jubilee of the different societies through the Uni- 
ted States will open with agjand concert on Monday, 
at the Metropolitan. At the close of July we are to 
have Jdllien, with a new orchestra. It is rumored 
that he is also to be engaged in Italian opera. And 
lastly, that Dr. Jot (of the great English firm), is 
making arrangements for English opera, the com- 
pany to include Mr. and Birs. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
and Mrs. Weiss, etc. 
And so closeth this chapter of musical gossip. 



NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 

BT Ia, H. southard. 

The Publithen call the attention of the mnalcal proftoion 
to thte work, aa one eminently ealcalated to lighten the labon 
of the teacher, and rapidly adTanee the pupil. It Is emphaU- 
cally a Practical work, serrlng both aa a Manual of Inatmo- 
tlon on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other ; and It ia 
bellcTed that the pecaliar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of ezerclnea and examples, presents 
great adTantages, to both scholar and teacher, OTer any similar 
work of the kind. Teachers highly commend the woiic. Mr. 
William Mason says it Is a work unsurpassed in the language. 
Mr. OiOBoa J. Wxbb says that it is a work perspicuous In 
diction, methodical in arrangement, and sufficiently copious to 
embrace all the essentials of the general doctrine of accord. 
It can be ordered through any renpectable Mufie-seller, and 
will be sent through the mail on the receipt of the price, 
(91,76,) postage prepaid. 

GEO. P. RKED A CO., Piibllsli«rS| 
13 Tremont St. Boston. 

BD. ALIjEN desires a situation as Organist in some 
• church in Boston. Address Box 186, Worcester, Mass. 
RxnauiCBft— Sumner Hill, B. Hamilton, J. H. WlUoox, Bsqs. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Gires Instmetion on the piano, and may be addreaaed at the 
Rktbri Housa. Terms : — S60 p^r quarter of 24 leaaons, 
two a week ; 980 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 



WILLIAM BERQER, 
Pablisher and Importer of music. 

No. 82 West 4th Street, Cineizuiatl, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music recelred by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 
O;?*' Catalogues sent gratis by mall . Ang96 

F. F. MtlLLEB, 

DIRECTOR or MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel k, Haydn 

Society, Musical Education Society, ke. ke. 

Residence, No. 3 IVlnter Place, Boston. 

OARL GARTNER, 

TEACHER OF MUifZO, 

May be found at No. 20 Dover Street, erery forenoon between 
9 and 10. Oc 14 



o. andr£ & 00. '8 

jBt^ot of Jfoul%n anir M^mtstU fiiuslt, 

19 S. MIRTH 8TEKET, ABOTI OHSSTNUT, 

(East Side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

It^A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has Just been published. Music and Mnsio 
Books Imported to order, as heretofore, ttom Oermany, Italy, 
France and England. 
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NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 

ro* TBB DimiHav or 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

Vol. T. Now Rbadt. 

ALBRECHTSBBRGBR'S collected Writinn on THOROUGH 
BASS, HARMONY, and COMPOSITION, Ibr Self-Inatroo- 
don. Tnuulated br Sabiixa Notiuo, from Um original Ger- 
man. Tha mnaleai examples rvTiead by YnoiHT Notiuo. 
fTonner price, ^2t.] Vol. 1., Harmony and Thorongh-Baea, 
88 eta. by mail M. Vols. II. and III., Guide to CompoaiUon, 
each 88 eta. by mail 94. 

V. 

/\ATKL*S TREATISI ON HARMONY. Translated by 
\J Maet Cowi>nr Clabxb, ftom the original Preneh. [Vor- 
mer piiee, 9i 76.] In paper wrapper 68 eta. by mail 67. 

IV. 

MOZART*S SUCCINCT THOROUGH-BASS SCHOOL. 
Translated firom the German, by Sabiixa Notulo. The 
mnaleal examples rsTlsed by Jobuh PrmiAif. [Pormer price 
•176.] In paper wrapper 21 eta. by mail 28. 

m. 

PETI8* TREATISE ON CHOIR AND CHORUS SINGING. 
Translated from the French, by the Rer. Tbomab Hxlmobi, 
M. A. [Former prioe, 16 franos.] In paper wrapper 88 cts. 
by mail 41. 

n. 

MARX*S. DR., GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION.— 
An aid to Teachers and Learners in every branch of Mu- 
sical knowledge. Translated by GxoMi Maoibors, from the 
original Cterman, expreasly Ibr NoTeUo*s Library for the Dlffa- 
sion of Mn«lcal Knowledge. [Former price, 98 76.] Bound in 
cloth, iHrice SI 68, by mall fl 76. 

%* Of this work llTe laigp editions hare been printed in 
German, besides being reprinted In England. It comprehends 
minute explanations of oTery mustcaT matter, ftom the sim- 
plest rudiments, through the Tarlons elaboratioDS of rhythm, 
doctrine of tones. Instruments, elementary and artifttlc fbrms 
of composition, artistic perfbrmance, and musical education In 
general. 

I. 

CHERUBINI'S TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT AND 
FUGUE. Translated by Mrs. Cowdxh Claekb, from the 
original French. The musical porUon has also been super- 
Tised by Mr. Josuh Pittmam. Organist of liocoln's Inn.— 
[Formsar price, S7 88.] Bound in doth, price fl 68, by mail 
•176. 

VOTELLO'S BACBBB MUSIC WABIHOTTSB, 

889 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 

And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 

pianist, ^tjKsnUt anlr JBittttor o£ fSLvait 

AT THE MUSIC HALL, (Rct. Thxodoeb Paexxb's Sooisn,) 
OIVBS INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO. 

BetldoiLee, 18 Avery Street.. 



nAHIST AND TEACHER OF lOJSIC, 

OFFERS his se r fi c es as an Instruetor In the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. mar be addressed at the music 
stores of Nathan Richabdboh, 282 Washington St. or G. P. 
RBxn k Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

RBFimiwoM :— Mrs. C. W. Loring, 88 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Niehols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 6 Fruiklin Place. Feb. 18. 

THOnAS RTAN, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

BXSIDBNCE, No. 16 DIX PLACE. 

B. D. AI.I.Elir, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Letters directed care of Nathan Richardson, Esq. 282 Wash- 
ington Street. 
Bbtsbbhobs.— Otto Dresel, E. Hamilton, 1. 1. Harwood, Esqs. 



L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF IIIVSIC, 

fl66 "WMhingtou MvMt, BoatOA. 

CHICKERINa & SONS, 

MANUFACTUBERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
QRAND AND SQUARE 



OF SYERT DESCRIPTION. 



UFA RE Rooms, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr28 BOSTON. 
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SUPERIOR TO ALL. 

U6HTE, HEWTOI ABRADBDRrS PIAI08. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON 

Would respectfully Inform the public that be has taken the 
Agency for (he New England ;>ta(es, for the sale of the above 
celebrated Inatrament*, a fkiU assortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 

MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 

282 Washington Streett Bofton. 

These Instruments are warranted in all caaps. and pnt np in 
seenre boxes, frae of expense, for transportation to any dis- 
tance. ^AIso. NEW MUSIC flrom all parts of Europe and 

America recelTed as soon as published, which, U^ther with 
our own publieations, forms the larg.^xt utock and greatest 
Tariety of Sheet Music to be found in the United States. The 
most liberal discount made to the Trade and Seminaries. 

Catologues sent to any address, rrofu.— Superior Mblomoitb 
always on hand.— PIANOS TO LET, on Hberal temu. 

KR. HARBISON MILLABD, 

(TENORE,) 

TEACHER OF rTAHAH VOCAUZATIOH, 

Ho. Tjrler St* Tenns i60 per quarter. 



PATENT AMERICAN AOTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

XInaitfiietory, 379 IVaslilni^on Street* 

BOSTON, MASS. 

T0UI6 LADES' VOCAL KU8IC SCHOOL 

B. R. BliAJrCHARDt Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to nad music readily at sight, and Is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselTcs to teach 
singing in schools, or to recelTC lnstmetion,fh»a the best mas- 
ters, in the CnltiTation of the Voice, Style, ftc. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb fc Co , No. 8 Winter street. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

VTHLL be happy to glTc Instruction in Piano-forte and 
ft Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address : — 
No. 8 Haywaid Flac; May 26. tf 

MEYER & TRETBAR, 

BUFFALO, JV. 7. 

DC^AOENTS for the PnbUahing Honse of 0. M. METER, Jm. 

Brunswick. 

IV you wish to learn to play in the shortest time poislble, buy 
RIOHARD80N'8 

HODEBI SCHOOL FOR THE FIAIO-rORTE, 

which Is acknowledged by the meat eminent mnridans of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 

has cTer been published. Price Three Dollars. 

DT^PvibllBhed at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Bofton, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 

Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO CANTANTE,) 
Mo. 18 TRBHOMT TBUPIiB, BOSTOM* 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO- 

Reatdeuee No. 56 Kneeland Street* 

€• BBEUSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU610, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW TORK, 

Depot of Erard^i Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATINa MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

D^ Constantly on band a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 

ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
T£AOHEB OF THE FIANO-FOBTE. 



Application can ba made at Reed's Mnslo4tore, or at the 
Norfolk Honse, Rozbniy. Sept 9 

L. O. EMERSON, 

Q^tstitt of ^t p{aito-JFortt, d^rjtan, ^ igS(njt(nj{, 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OT MUSIC AT 
BULFINCH STREET CHURCH. 

Muric jRoom wnder tk» Church Residenu^ 12 .fiwiuma Fl. 

BOSTOM. 

ApplieaUons may also be made at OllTcr IHtson*s, 116 Wash- 
ington St, to whom ho Is permitted to refer. 



BDWABD lu BAIi OH. MUSIO AND JOB PBHfTHTQ OFFICE, 



ORaAN-HARMONIUMS, 

MARurAoruEsn ar 

MA80N 6l HAMLIN. 

THE Organ-IIarmoniam Is an entirely new (patent) musical 
instrument of the read species, haling two manuals, or 
rows of keys, and eight stops, as fellows :-— 1. IHapason ; 2. 
Duklana; 8. Principal; 4. rluto; 6. Bourdon; 6. Uantbcnr; 
7. Expression ; 8. Coupler. It is designed more especially for 
the use of churches, lecture-rooms, and other large public 
halls, hairing power nearly equal to a thousand dollar orgui ! 
It is also capable of many solo-efliects, and has great Tariety In 
the property or quality of tone. It is enpecially adapted to 
the use of organ-teachers and students, being an admirable 
substitute for organ-practice. Examination from all Intereatcd 
Is respectlhlly solicited. 

Mason & Haiiilin*i Model Melodeons! 

Recommended by the best musicians and organists In the 
country, (as surKmioa to all others,) among whom we mention 
the following : Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, George P. 
Root, Q. W. Morgan (late ornnlst to the Harmonic Union, 
London), S. A. Bancroft^ L. P. Homer, L. U. Southard, S. 
Bruce, etc. ete. 

Frieei from $60 to $176. 

(Cy^ Circulars containing a full description of the Mftdel 
Melodeons sent U> any address, on application to the nnder- 
slgned. 

BXHar MASOH 
BMHOIfS HAMLW 



. 1 MASOH A HAMIinf, 

«. j Oambridgt St. {ear. of CkarUtt) Bottom, Ms. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIOBT MUSIC, 

HATI ftmOTKO TO 

Vo. 789 BBOASWAT, oornar of Vinth St. 

NEW TORK. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 250 Washington St 

RESIDENCE. . . .IS SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 

A CK>OD TIME TO 8TJB80BXBE! 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

9i Patptr of SLrt anlr I^(t<ratitrt, 

Pnbliihed every Saturday, at 21 Behool St. Boeton. 
Ttro Dollars per annvuai In adTaaee. 

Boring the three years since It was established, this Jooraal 
has met with eontinnally increasing IkTor, and It entered 
npon ita SEVENTH VOLUME with the nnmbar tat Batord^r, 
April 7th. 

Ita oontenta relate nalnlj to the Art of Mono, hnt with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Uteratora ; 
inelnding, fhnn time to time— 1. Critical Reviews of Oonoerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, acconnta of their Composers, Ito. 2. Notices of 
New Mode. 8. Mnsical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Eaaays on 
mvsleal styles, schools, periods, anthors, eomposttlons, in- 
stmments, theories ; on Mnsical Education ; on Mnalo in Its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music In the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, fro. 6. TranalaUons fh>m the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Oooadonal Notices of 
Seulpture, Painting, fro. 8. Original and Saleetad Poems, frc. 

OC^Baek numbers, firom the commencement, can bo tat' 
nlshed. Address (post-paid) 

J. S. DWIGHT, 21 School St. Bonoir. 

From tht New York DaOtf IHbmu. 
There Is no better musical critic in the country than John 
S. Dwlght, of Boston, and few men are able to ezpreM what 
ther haTo to say about music in a manner at once so poetic 
and precise. His articles are sure to please the learned In 
music, and to dellffht its loTers. We commend his Journal 
unmenredly to our musical friends as a work which will bo 
an able running commentary upon mnsical erenta, extracting 
from each ita signillcance, Taiying its critical notlccB of muale 
and musicians, Iwth new and old, with biographical and enter- 
taining details ; and always true to what Is most Interesting 
and oommandingin this noblest of the Arts. 

From tk* Boston Boening IVanter^t, 
Whersrer there Is a piano-forte, this Journal ought to bo 
lying on it. 

From the Boston AUas. 
We need Just such a paper. One which la subserrlent to no 
particular clique of book-makers, or society agents, or mana- 
gerial interests. One which ialls truly what is good and what 

u bad, in the honeat conTiotions of the writer Mr. Dwlght 

unites more qnallflcatlonB to hold the |udge*s chair than any 
other writer with whoae powers we are acquainted. His genial 
warmth of feeling is united to an acute perception of the 
beauties of execntional Art ; while a long and earnest study 
of the great composers of the world has rendered him fitmlUar 
with, and an appredator of, thdr noUe works. 
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Beeihoyen'i Symphonies. 

BY "a FRIKKD of ART." 

From the Gennan. 
(Contlnaed tnm last week) 

In the Fifth Symphony, in C minor (€7th 
work), Beethoven strikes qnite other, higher 
chords. This symphony has always been regarded 
with peculiar fondness and even as the ne plus 
ultra of symphonic art by those Beethovenists, to 
whom the last symphony of the master has re- 
mained more or less a riddle, and who have re- 
cognized in Beethoven chiefly the sorrow-smitten, 
struggling genius, attaining to joy and cheerful- 
ness only through grief, while they have not 
enough appreciated the pure serenity and joyful- 
ness with which he is filled in the sevenUi and 
eighth symphonies. In &ct this work exerts an 
infinitely magical influence over those, who have 
just for the first time reached the outer threshold 
of the Beethoven sanctuary. This magical efiect 
is owing partly to the pregnant and pronounced 
tone-pictures, and partly to the sharply separated 
contrasts in which the work moves. If you take 
the first movement of this symphony and compare 
it with the same in the Eroica^ you perceive at 
once the epigrammatic shortness (so to say) of 
the former, the simplicity of its thoughts, as op- 
posed to the broad, extended treatment and the 
involved periodic stmcture of the latter. The 
contrasts of light and shadow in the fifth are 
much bolder than in the third. Moreover about 
no work of Beethoven has there been so much 
poetizing, as about this ; think only of Hofimann's 
PhanUui&stildte. 

But let us approach this tone-creation more 
nearly. As the ideal subject of the work we 
may designate the struggle of the human soul to 
escape the narrowing limits of pun and sorrow 



and attain to inward joy and cheerfulness. This 
struggle is announced to us in the first movement 
How significant already the first tones, of which 
Beethoven thoughtfully has said ^* So knocks Fate 
at the door!" It goes on developing in true 
dramatic course, in painful conflict, the soul is 
filled with deepest woe, is in a state of veritable 
wretchedness, dismay and anguish get possession 
of the feelings ; now the soul seems to succumb 
to these nocturnal demons, to sink exhausted in 
the battle ; and now it gathers itself up again, 
giving utterance in violent spasms to its pain, and 
approaching nearer and nearer to the goal of 
absolute despair. But through this night there 
sounds from time to time a soothing, mildly re- 
conciling voice — the second leading theme — as if 
to Intimate that even this night is not wholly in- 
consolable. Still pain and sorrow constantly re- 
gain the upper hand, until toward the close they 
fill the agitated soul exclusively and with an in- 
creased power. In painful conflict the move- 
ment began, in painfol conflict it concludes. 

Then resound in the second movement the 
sweet tones of consoling hope, and quicken the 
soul that has been steeped in woe. What repose, 
what soul-kindling consecration reside in this first 
theme 1 What a healing, strengthening spell it 
works in the shattered soul, which presently, in 
the second theme rises to inspired courage, to 
joyful presentiment of success. These moods of 
all-consoling hope and of inspired and joyous 
courage fill alternately this wonderful piece of 
music; these compose its ideal subject-matter. 
Words are too precise and limited to afibrd any 
further indication of the soul's mysteries, which 
are here unveiled to us ; one shrinks from trying 
to give intelligible expression to this magic, for 
"feeling is all." Let me simply allude to the 
transporting and celestial passage where the key 
of A flat minor enters ; to the swelling gush of 
sweetest feelings near the close, to the impetuous 
fervQr of the 22d and 28d bars before the end. 

In the Hiird Movement, the Scherzo, the soul 
seems beclouded anew ; but these are not those 
demons of the first movement, that are bu- 
sy here ; they are rather shadowy cloud shapes, 
which get possession once more of the soul already 
filled with hope and courage. The soul b once 
more spell-bound in a state of inward misery 
and discontent, from which it seeks in an infin- 
itely humorous way to free itself. And the 
attempt succeeds. Toward the conclusion the 
composer struggles in a most magnificent musical 
climax out of the gloomy C minor into the full 
light of C major, and in a splendid triumphal 
march announces the achieved bliss of a cheerful, 
glad existence. Indeed in this concluding move- 
ment a whole world-sea of tones spreads out, the 



waves of the most blissful joy are heaving and 
sinking, an inexhaustible ocean of delight But 
the characteristic of this joy world is, that it is 
not one immediately found and given us, not one 
created out of our subjective will or humor ; but 
it is a joy wrestled fbr and won through the 
deepest conflict of the soul, a joy bom in sorrow, 
a moral fruit of sufiering. But so hot was the 
preceding battle with sorrow, so deep the traces 
it has left in the soul, that even in the jubilee 
of joy there mingles yet again an echo of that 
misery, — sounds from the third movement in 8-4 
measure — but only to betray its utter impotence, 
for instantly the joyous jubilation is begun anew, 
and with the entrance of that theme in the forty- 
third bar before the beginning of the Presto, — a 
theme that breathes the most cheerful conscious- 
ness of victory, — ^the soul seems to swim in indis- 
turbable fulness of enjoyment and revels near 
the close in ever swelling floods of dithyrambic 
inspiration. 

This is the ideal substance of this mighty tone- 
poem, so far as weak works have power to ex- 
press it, so &r as it is possible to utter the un- 
utterable. After Beethoven in the Fifth Sym- 
phony had lifted himself by hard conflict out of 
the depths of sorrow into a cheerful region, into 
the realm of bliss and rapture, he lingered some 
time in this paradise, and in this state of mind 
composed the sixth, seventh and eight symphonies, 
those ideal pictures of purest serenity and joy, 
until in the ninth sj^nphony he succeeded in 
reaching a yet higher paradise, not to be won 
however but by conflict and by sufi*ering as be- 
fore. 

In ihe Sixth Symphony, (F major, 6Sth work), 
Beethoven fills the sphere of absolute music 
with a new element. It is the life of Nature 
which environs Man, that forms the ideal unity 
and ground work of this tone-creation ; h^ice its 
name, " Pastoral Symphony." But it is no soul- 
less copy of the phenomena of Nature, no un- 
poetic material tone-painting, that Beethoven 
gives; it is a real poetic representation of the 
idea of Nature in the first |Jace; and then the 
feelings and emotions, which possess man when 
he contemplates and loses himself in this world ; 
but above all the representation of Nature as 
reflected in human feeling, of Nature, so to say, 
transfigured in the human image ; that is to say, 
not literal, naked Nature, but Nature reborn 
in the human spirit Instead, therefore, of 
a mass of separate natural phenomena, we have 
an intellectually condensed picture of the most 
general life of Nature ; and only in the second 
and third movements of the work are some smg^e, 
definite phenomena of Nature introduced ; but 
here too Beethoven does not lose himself in sen- 
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suous materialism, he only gives the spiritual 
quintessence. 

Thus in the First Movement, as he says himself 
in the superscription, he represents the awaken- 
ing of cheerful emotions on arriving in the coun- 
try. He does not describe to us the fields and 
meadows, the ploughers and the reapers ; he only 
depicts the mood of feeling with which the citizen 
comes longingly and joyfully home to rural life. 
Haydn, as Franz Brendel says, is very beauti- 
ful, the child of Nature himself, who has grown up 
in intimate relationship with Nature, a part of her ; 
but Beethoven is the man of the city, who con- 
sciously resigns himself to Nature's life. It is 
the mood, so strikingly indicated in Goethe's 
"Faust": 

Forth from the arch'd and gloomy gate 

The multitude, in bright array, 

Stream forth, and seek the sun's warm ray ! 

Their risen Lord they celebrate, 

For they themselves have also risen to-day 1 

From the mean tenement, the sordid room, 

From roofs' and gables' overhanging gloom. 

From the close pressure of the narrow street, 

They've issued now from darkness into light. 

This ground tone of feeling the composer pursues 
into the finest nuances and portrays it in the richest 
and most various play of colors ; if in the outset 
the soul seems mainly moved by silent joyfulness, 
yet presently it begins to breathe with perfect 
freedom, to exult aloud, and revel soon in the 
most glad and merry waves, till at the end of the 
movement it returns again to tranquil, musing, 
pensive cheerfulness, for now the clear and quiet 
brook is rippling sweetly near. 

The Second Movement Beethoven has charac- 
terized as the scene by the brook. This is deci- 
dedly a definite natural image, and accordingly 
the music assumes a more determinate and indi- 
vidual coloring. We perceive the wavy motion 
of the brook, we listen to the sweet voices of the 
birds in the woods; nay, finally the sound of the 
water is entirely silenced, and we only hear the 
song of lark, cuckoo and nightingale. This 
is "tone-painting." Certainly, but so far from 
being a soulless, material copy, it is the most 
Boul-ful, most naive, ideal expression of a particu- 
lar phenomenon of natural life. It is a fact not 
without significance, that these living, natural 
voices first appear distinctly only at the close of 
the piece ; so far from being a product of the 
mere arbitrary will and fancy of the poet, these 
" tricks," as some are pleased to call them, appear 
rather as the necessary last result of the ideal 
development of this movement ; they extricate 
themselves from the more or less diluted tone- 
pictures — we do not use the epithet in a dispara- 
ging sense — which lend ideal expression to the life 
of the brook and forest, detach themselves there- 
from, and represent this side of Nature's life in 
the most sensuous accuracy and directness, re- 
vealing the stedfast striving of Beethoven after 
the utmost possible definiteness of expression. 

In the Third Movement Beethoven describes 
the merry meeting of the country people in the 
most original manner and in the most speaking 
outlines, so that here all poetic commentary were 
superfluous. But soon this joyous festival is in- 
terrupted by an approaching thunderstorm, and 
now the masses of tone as they whirl onward and 
spread out upon the grandest scale announce the 
spectacle of the unchained energies of Nature, 
the rolling thunder, the howling storm and the 
flashing lightning. But presently the angry 



chaos is quieted, the sky is cleared, the setting 
sun shines forth, the herdsmen's horns resound, 
and in every creature are excited "glad and 
grateful feelings after the storm." To these 
emotions Beethoven gives expression in the last 
Movement. As in the first movement, these feel- 
ings are at first gently stirred; but soon again the 
heaving waves of heart-felt joy expand in the 
most inexhaustible fulness, and with the most 
various individuality, until at the end all is blend- 
ed in the feeling of sincerest gratitude to the 
Creator, and the work concludes in a devout and 
holy mood. So Beethoven reproduced Nature 
and her thousand living voices in the poetry of 

tones. 

(Conclusion next week.) 



Malibran and Mendelssohn. 

From NoTello'a Hasical Times. 

Dear Mr. Editor : — As one of the fashion- 
able novels of the day draws public interest to- 
wards the subject of a distinguished musical cele- 
brity, his extraordinary genius, his charm of per- 
son and manner, bis marvel of pianoforte playing, 
I have thought the following anecdote might not 
be unacceptable iust now, as showing how little 
the absolute realities in delight of Art-life are 
transcended by even the most florid imaginings 
of Art-romance. 

It was once my fortune to be present on an oc- 
casion, which *■*' Charles Auehester's " highest 
flight of rapturously described scene could not 
surpass in profound gratification, although very 
quietly enjoyed. 

At an English professor's house in London, a 
few friends were once assembled, after the soberer 
mode of a past day — when an evening's artistic 
and social pleasure was more the object than 
stylish party-giving, and when sterling music 
proved the staple of the entertainment, rather 
than supplementary footmen, plate and glass for 
the nonce, with unwonted exotics and ices. The 
guests were told that Maria Malibran 'De Beriot 
and her husband had promised to come ; and that 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy was also expected. 

In the meantime, those already arrived — most 
of whom were musicians, and either played or 
sang — joined their host in performing some of 
their favorite pieces, vocal and instrumental, as 
the fancy of the moment prompted. During an 
interval, when conversation had succeeded to a 
trio of Beethoven's, one of the host's children 
(just such an infant fanatico as the boy ^* Auches- 
ter" defines himself) being on the eager ear- 
watch, beard the sound of an arrival, and crept 
to the stair-head, in hope of catching the first 
glimpse of the coming glory. Peeping through 
the canisters the child beheld a lady who had 
just thrown ofl* a hood, leaning upon the aim of a 
gentleman, who turned, as he prepared to ascend, 
saying to those who waited to know at what hour 
the carriage should come : — ** Ilalf-past ten." 
" Ten, diaries ! Oh, pray tell them ten I These 
mui^ical evenings, — these parties, are so ." 

The arch movement of the flexible eye-brow, 
the petulant curve of the mobile lip, the slight 
though significant emphasis on the word * parties,' 
and above all the tedium expressed in the ca- 
dence of her voice as she paused, sufliciently 
supplied the unuttered epithet. 

She came on, with her radiant face, full in the 
light of the staircase lamp, and of the opened 
drawing-room door; and then, as she entered, a 
burst of greeting welcomed her, and she was in 
an instant surrounded by admiring acquaintance, 
who led her into the farther drawing-room, where 
the music was going on. 

With her own grace of courtesy, she ofi*ered to 
sing, knowing her host's delicacy would not allow 
him to propose it ; and when she asked him to 
choose her song, he mentioned the one she had 
the day before given at the Philharmonic concert 
— Mozart's " Non piu di fieri." 

She had scarcely begun that delicious strain of 
ineflable regret, when a young man of slender 



figure, but of irresistibly striking presence, came 
gently in, and placing his finger on nis lip, dropped 
mto the nearest chair, merely exchanging a silent 
shake of the hand with the mistress of the house. 

Entranced and spell-bound while the aria con- 
tinued, — at its close, all the company in the room 
where she was, drew round the singer, with ani- 
mated looks and words of thanks. 

Still, the last-entered guest kept his seat quietly, 
just within the folding doorway which divided the 
two drawing-rooms, signing to the lady of the 
house to say nothing of his arrival to the host. 
To the latter, Malibran had just turned with her 
beaming look, and said : — *' My dear Mr. — , I 
want to sing one one of your compositions. Are 
there none here ? " One was found — a " Sancta 
Maria" — which she hastily looked over, and then 
sang. With such intuition of what the right ex- 
pression should be — with such devotional fervor, 
with such anticipative truth of conception in her 
rendering each passage, as only genius itself can 
inspire, md she execute this motet, which she had 
assuredly never seen before that night. The 
composer's delighted praises, her auditors' irre- 
pressible plaudits, excited her ; and she sat down 
to the instrument herself. First she touched all 
hearts with the tender sweetness of a little French 
air, with words as appealing as its melody ; and 
then she suddenly struck into a lively mariner 
ballad, with a bunlen all jocund and free. 

In the midst of the tumult of laudation that 
followed, De Beriot stepped to her side in his calm 
way, and whispered something in her ear. 

She started up. *^ Mendelssohn here 1 " she 
exclaimed, with a whole flood of sunshine smiles 
pourinc over her countenance, making it one 
glow of bright color — I never saw a face speak its 

gladness in such candor of vivid suffusion as ber's 
id, upon any sudden emotion — and then she ran 
into the next room, to meet him. In another mo- 
ment, he was the centre of a welcoming crowd. 
He rose to salute his friends, and join his thanks 
with theirs for what she bad just heard. ** Ahl 
you were pleased ? " she said, with her touch of 
foreign accent, and cordial voice. "Now, my 
dear Mr. Mendelssohn, I never do nothing for 
nothing ; and therefore you must come and play 
for me." She seized his arm, in her sportive 
eager way, and drew him over to the instru- 
ment. 

Then came the wonder. He ran his fingers 
over the keys, and launched into one of his mas- 
terly improvisations. First he introduced the 
divine beauty of Mozart's impassioned aria. — 
Then, with solemn measure, stole in the holy 
purity of the " Sancta Maria ;" then came the 
phrase full of loving earnestness, and voluptuous 
ardor: " Ahlrien n'est doux comme la voix qui 
dit je t'aime ;" then burst in, with frolic gaiety, 
the sailor's ringing cry ; and lastly, triumph of 
triumphs — he worked tne four subjects togetner. 

The torrent of eulogy that succeeded, warmed 
every one into a state of excitement that nothing 
could satisfy but more and more music. Piece 
followed piece, one still bringing on another. 
De Beriot played a fantasia with his own incom- 
parable skill ; a rare combination of fire, and of 
exquisite softness ; of impulse, vigor, and admi- 
rable firmness, and a richness yet delicacy of 
tone, which to my taste, has never been equalled. 
Mendelssohn gave us some fugues of Bach ; and 
Malibran sang again and again. 

At length she caught her husband's eye, with 
something of a lurking meaning in its expression, 
which occasioned her to exclaim, with her spright- 
ly tone, " Ah I It is late ? " De Beriot composed- 
ly took out his watch, and held it before her. — 
"Past midnight: Then two hours the carriage 

has ." The pUyful smile which sat so well 

upon that mouth, concluded the sentence. On 
taking leave, as she grasped both her host's hands 
in hers, after her own frank winning fashion, she 
said : — " Thank you for a pleasant time, dear Mr. 
. This is what 1 call a musical evening 1 " 

It was a musical evening which will never be 
forgotten, while life and memory lasts, by 
Your's, Dear Mr. Editor, 
** The Youngest Wren of Nine." 
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Bellini Classic. 
As ire advance in time, and as we become 
familiar with the followers of Bellini, it really 
seems that this composer, whose works, during his 
life, were considered a very marked degradation 
of the musical genius of his nation, has now risen 
to such a pitch as to appear almost classic. In 
fact, the epoch of Rossini and Bkllini, com- 
pared with the following one of Doxizktti and 
Vkrdi, can actually bear the same classification 
which, some forty years ago, people gave to the 
old Italian school, comparingj it with the impro- 
prUtiea of the farceur, Rossini. After such an 
experience, we should really not wonder if com- 
ing times should place even Verdi amongst the 
classics, and Bellini's style as a rigorous one, unfit 
for all imitation. In the beautiful field of music 
and harmony, the last fifteen years have made so 
many so-called impossibilities very po«ible, so 
many plants which were thought entirely un- 
suitable to the ground have grown and rioened 
into the most astonishing fruits, that we should not 
feel at all surprised, another fifteen years hence, 
to see this very field cultivated by some extraor- 
dinary hitherto-unknown means, and producing, 
with an enormous success (of course, not a miser- 
able succes ffhstimey) musical effects which ordi- 
nary beings now consider as just the reverse of 

music. . . 

Bellini classic I Why not ? If simphcity— 
purity of subject, of conception, and of sentiment 
are prominent features in a work of classicitv, 
Bellini's music must doubtless appear exceedingly 
classic to a man who is compelled to witness the 
efforts of a modern Italian opera troupe. Take 
all his subjects, even Norma included, how simple 
are they, how far from all that, which is called in 
a modern sense romantic 1 Bellini has, in all his 
operas, very little to rely upon but himself, almost 
always a calm action, very few opportunities of 
displaying brilliant sceneries, no decorative points, 
very few excitinff scenes, which have to do the 
whole work of impression, while the composer 
adds only a sort of musical drapery ; he has noth- 
ing but his melodies, the purity of his sentiments, 
and a sort of musical naivete, which beautifully 
reflect his own pature. It is said that Bellini, be- 
fore he wrote down the music, repeated the words 
to himself, until they received a musical accent 
and phrasing, a very reasonable iJroceeding, and 
not often used by modern opera-composers. It is 
most probably on account of this that, whenever 
the character of the words and the situation in the 
opera sympathize with his own predilection and 
nature, he becomes really dramatic, at least as 
much as an Italian with so little musical knowledge 
as he had can be ; while, if this is not the case, his 
music appears sometimes unbearable. To illus- 
trate the latter remark, we cite only his Liberty- 
duo in the second act of / Puritanic which is as 
triviaJ and n eaningless as possible. Poor Bellini ! 
what did he care for liberty and independence ? 
His very nature could only develop itself by 
uniting with other natures, by living m the light 
of love, friendship, and, perhaps, such feelings as 
are expressed in Casta Diva ; and whenever he 
has to refer to these, he shows truth, ideas — in 
short, all the resourees of his nature. The finale 
of the first act of 1 Puritani is a striking proof of 
this. Here, the sentiment of loyalty on the part 
of Arthur, the love, in its joy and despair, of 
Elvira, the jealousy of Richard, are all rendered 
full of life and dramatic truth; and as Bellini, at 
the time he composed this, his last opera, had 
made a decided progress in his art, we can not 
wonder that this bnale is the best and most artistic 
thing he has written. We presume it was on ac- 
count of this finale that a aistinguished musician 
said the other day : " Whenever I listen to I Pu- 
ritaniy I forgive Bellini for having written 
Norma /" — Mas. Review, 



Bebnt of Miss Hender. 

[From the New York Tlm«8 of June 18.] 

There was a good attendance at the Academy 
of Music on Saturday night in spite of the rain — 
than which nothing is more discouraging to an 
opera goer. Miss Hensler may feel complimen- 



ted that she attracted so large an audience with 
the elements and an off-night against her. 

The opera selected for the occasion was Doni- 
zetti's ** Linda di Chamounix." ♦ • • • 
On the appearance of the debutante the house 
applauded with encouraging gallantry. Without 
any perceptible nervousness, Miss Hensler com- 
menced the opening scena, and at once enlisted the 
sympathies of the audience. Luce di quest 
dnima followed, and was given with fluency and 
grace, but not otherwise remarkably. The duet 
with Carlos, A consolarmi^ was artistically ren- 
dered so far as Miss Hensler was concerned, but 
the clumsy staccato of Signor Brignoli did not 
contribute to its effect. Throughout the first act, 
Miss Hensler preserved the favorable impression 
she had created, and was called before the curtain 
and pelted with bouquets in the most approved 
manner. In the second and third acts, she felt 
more at home. There was a perceptible improve- 
ment, not only in the quantity of her voice, but in 
her management of it. The duet with the Marquis, 
and the final portions of the opera were in all res- 
pects, the best efforts of the evening. 

The quality of Miss Hensler's voice is sympa- 
thetic and sweet. It docs not command admiration 
but beseeches it, and is precisely the voice to 
strengthen with practice and study. If a conscien- 
tious regard be paid to the latter, there can be but 
little doubt that Miss Hensler will eventually take 
a high rank among eminent sopranos. Her meth- 
od is the pure Italian, and so far as it goes, admira- 
ble. We should do an injustice to Miss Hensler 
and to ourselves, were we to imagine for a moment 
that her studies are ended. In the delivery of her 
voice and in fluent phrasing she has much to learn. 
On the other hand, she has no mannerism which 
it would be desirable to forget. What she does 
now is but a promise of what she will be able to do 
hereafter. At present, a auiet neatness of style, 
correct intonation, and a charmingly sweet voice 
are the characteristics of her singing. The com- 
pass of her voice we should take to be about two 
octaves and a note or two over, of good soprano 
quality. The lower notes are deficient in round- 
ness and sonority ; the upper ones clear and de- 
licious. The register is smooth and well connected 
throughout In personal appearance Miss Hensler 
is young and interesting. Her deportment on the 
stage might be materially improved without losing 
any of its attractive modesty. In a dramatic point 
of view Miss Hensler has every thine to learn. To 
sum up. Miss Hensler has a delightful voice and 
some still, but she needs more practice before she 
can do full justice either to the former or the latter. 
Her dibut was triumphantly successful — sufficient- 
ly so, we hope, to secure her an engagement for 
next season. Three or four months' hard work 
before a critical audience would do her immense 
service. 

The criticisms in the other New York papers 
are quite in harmony with the above. We will 
only add a portion of the remarks of W. H. Fry 
in the Tribune : 

" The puritanic antecedents of Boston are in 
striking contrast with the facts it has lately shown 
in the musical line. Several native-born Boston 
amateurs of music are now in Italy studying ; Mrs. 
Biscaccianti too is known to operatic fame ; Mr. 
Charies C. Perkins, besides, lately produced a 
Cantata or Oratorio ; another, we hear, is engaged 
on an opera— and Miss Hensler, if considered also 
of that latitude, is yet a fresh evidence of the 
changes which have taken place there in the arts. 

Miss Hensler has a sweet, frank, ingenuous, 
expressive face, a dark, symphathetic eye, and 
considering her opportunities, exhibited talent in 
dramatic action. Her figure is of moderate 
height, her age about nineteen — so she has ample 
time for culture and improvement. Her voice is 
a high soprano — capable of rendering such parts 
as that or Linda in which she appeared. Posi- 
tively soprano voices have seldom or ever veiy 
great body, but their compensations lie in deli- 
cacy and flexibility. Hence Miss Hensler's voice, 
though not massive, is pure and agile, and com- 
manding high notes readily, is easily heard 
throughout the theatre. It is proper to add that 



she was warmly applauded by a numerous audi- 
tory, and called for eagerly at the close of the 
performance. " 



Max Majretsek. 

The popular Conductor, "hero of nineteen 
opera campaigns," &c. &c., took his benefit at the 
New York Academy of Music, Monday night 
The Times improved the occasion to give the 
following sketch of his career. 

The vicissitudes of Mr. MareTzek's career 
afford a striking illustration of the mutability of 
human riches, and the utter vanity of all earthly 
glory. Seven years ago be landed in America 
with nothing but talent and a wooden bditon. To- 
day he has nothing but talent and a wooden bdton. 
In the interval he has made and lost several for- 
tunes. We find him conducting the opera for 
Mr. Fry in 1848; commencing for himself in 
1849; progressing rapidly to fortune in 1850; 
tumbling down suddenly in 1851 ; and from that 
time to the present making and losing money 
with strange rapidity and nonchalance. For 
seven years he has been the hard working pro- 
pagandist of the Italian Opera. He has done all 
the work ; received all the kicks ; made all the 
enemies; and conferred all the benefits of the 
lyric muse. In return for this, he is Musical Di- 
rector of the Academy and has a benefit to-night. 
Rather hard in a wordly, but highly beautiful in 
a moral point of view. 

It may not be inappropriate on this occasion, 
and certainly will not be uninteresting, to refer to 
some of the New York campaigns of Mr. Maretzek. 
It will be seen that the artistes engaged bv him 
were not of third or fourth rate class ; and that 
really to Mr. Maretzek New York is indebted for 
much of its best musical education. 

In the autumn of 1849, Maretzek gave a series 
of fifty performances at Astor-place, with Truffi, 
Bertucca, Forti, Benedetti, Beneventa- 
NO, and Novelli. It was carried through suc- 
cessfully. In 1850 he mive another series of 
fifty performances, with Parodi, as well as the 
other artistes. In the Spring of 1851, he com- 
menced a season of sixty nights at Castle Garden, 
with Bosio, Truffi, Salvi, Bettini, Badiali, 
Marini, Beneventano, and Coletti. This 
great company performed at fift>; cents admission 
only. The season and its promises were carried 
out fully, but in doin^ so Maretzek lost $20,000. 
The next year he tried another campaign in Astor 
place, with Steffenone, Bosio, Bettini, and 
most of the others. This was recuperative— «o 
much so that a fresh season was commenced early 
in the Spring. But in the meantime an opposition 
sprang up at a rival house. The result was that 
both Companies were utterly ruined, after a bril- 
liant but erratic career. Maretzek, with the re- 
mains of his Company and an orchestra consisting 
of three performers, (including musical director,) 
left for Mexico. After an absence of eight months, 
he returned an* commenced another season at 
Castle Garden, (1858,) with Sontag, Steffe- 
none, Salvi, Pozzolini, Badiali, Beneven- 
tano, Marini and Rossi. This season was 
successfully carried out, and another undertaken 
at NiBLO's, with Steffenone, Salvi and others. 
It was to have been fifty nights long, but termina- 
ted on the forty-ninth in consequence of a difficulty 
with Salvi. Our readers will remember the 
interesting add exceedingly abusive correspon- 
dence which took place at the time. Last year 
Max Maretzek went to Europe and returned with 
Beraldi, Graziani, Gomez and others. These 
artistes performed thirty-six nights at Castle KM- 
den. The season was unsuccessful, and terminated 
in vexatious losses to every one. Since this, the 
Academy has possessed Mr. Maretzek. In the 
course of these campaigns sixteen new operas 
have been introduced to the public, in addition to 
those of the customary repertoires and a number 
of revivals. Something worth remembering, 

surely. 

1 » I 

The Bronze Statue of Beethoven.— The 
Advertiser publishes a couple of letters from 
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Municb, on occanon of the exhibition of Craw- 
ford's noble statue there at the festival commem- 
orative of Beethoven's death. The first of these, 
describing the festival, we have already given 
substantially. The other, addressed to Mr. Per- 
kins, is from the distinguished composer and 
Royal Music Director of the King of Bavaria, 
Herr Franz Lachner (not Swbhner, as the 
Advertiser has it), and is as follows : 

MuMiCH, March 81, 1856. 
The common feeling and reverence for Art and 
the masters of Art which exists on both sides of 
the ocean, among the cultivated nations of the 
New and the Old World, is a tie which unites 
them although separated from each other by 
space, in customs and social forms. That rever- 
ence for Beethoven, greatest of all the composers 
of our country, which has so long lived in all the 
music-loving hearts of his native Europe, is now 
participated in by a great and noble people be- 
yond toe ocean. The Beethoven will soon stand 
in Boston, as a visible and speaking proof of the 
noble community of thought existing oetween the 
two continents. Munich, highly esteemed as the 
starting point of modem Art, has given being to 
this monument, so grandly modeled by one of the 
most gifted artists of America. The musical com- 
munity of our city took occasion of the comple- 
tion of this monument, to give a musical i<Ste in 
memory of the great master on the anniversary 
of his death. (He died, as all the world knows, 
on the 26th of March, 1827.) Confident of your 
cordial sympathy, they placed it in the Concert 
Hall. The King, the members of the Royal family, 
and a select and numerous audience assembled 
on this glorious occasion. Constant applause 
during the whole evening showed the deep sym- 
pathy of the inhabitants of Munich in this cele- 
oration, the memory of which will long live in a 
thousand hearts, xou will see by the enclosed 
programme what works were selected for peiv 
formance at this admirable concert The prologue 
which accompanies it will express to you the sen- 
timents of the listeners. And now receive from 
me the well-deserved thanks of all German artists 
and Art lovers, which you and Crawford have so 
well won by the creation and erection of this noble 
monument May this bronze image of the great 
composer take with it across the ocean as a great 
blessing, the power to preserve and spread among 
you the love of classical music, so that the art of 
music, in its deepest and truest meaning, may give 
the holy consecration of a true feeling for Art to the 
rapidly developing people of Amenca. 

From NBW YOBK. 

June 20. — ^All the newspapers will tell you that 
oar fair young prima donna, Miss Hbnblbb, has had 
a brilliant success at the Academ|r of Music. 

And you will not be sorry, perhaps, to have the 
assurance of a private citizen of the parquelte that 
in this particular instance the newspapers have told 
the truth. 

Miss Hensler's success was an honest, handsome 
and satisfactory success — a success highly gratifying 
to all her friends, and full of encouragement for her- 
self. The traditional New York dislike of things 
and people Bostonian, seems to have been suspended 
in her favor, and I have rarely witnessed a more 
demonstrative and hearty audience. They rained 
roses, and thundered applause. And (which was 
more satisfactory) they looked admiringly and lis- 
tened approvingly. The house was perhaps not 
quite full, but like Charles Lamb in the omnibus, 
each individual seemed to be *'full" of good will 
and satisfaction. 

The choice of the opera was very judicious, the 
music of Linda giving good scope to the peculiar 
charms, the freshness, delicacy and sweetness of the 
d^utante's voice, while it offers but few of those 
temptations to florid and ambitious display, from 



which a young singer is apt to take harm. In such 
a case as that of Miss Hensler, a ddbat is to be 
judged with reference to the future *, it is tlie blossom 
and not the fruit that we go to see, and those who 
took an interest in the fair lady^s fate hoped to find 
in the performances of Saturday night assurance 
of long seasons of delight to come. This assurance 
they found. The very faults of Miss Hensler's inex- 
perience were recommendations, and I am sure that 
no competent person could have listened to her 
Linda, without being convinced that she lacks no 
quality essential to the rank she aspires to hold on 
the lyric stage. 

Yon will hear her in concert, and will be delighted 
with her voice and method. But as I know you 
agree with me that the legitimate triumphs of vocal 
music belong to the Opera and the Oratorio, yon 
will reser^'c your best satisfaction in the return of an 
accomplished countrywoman, till you can see her 
fairiy installed in the constellation of that " Opera 
of the Future," which is destined, I hope, to shed its 
benignant influences upon us for season after season 
yet to come. 

I heard Miss Hensler again last night, at Marbt- 
ZBK'B benefit, when she was good enough to lend her 
sweet aid to the ovation of the unlucky, cross-grained 
and energetic ex-impresario. I say nothing of last 
evening, for I listened not critically, but comfortably, 
to Miss H, after being exhausted and obfuscated 
with a pot-pourri consisting of 

Masanidloy 3 acts. 
Le ProphAe^ 1 scene. 
Von BvcephaiOf 1 scene. 
I always enjoy MaaanieUo^ and Bbionoli sang well. 
But the audience was as confusing as the perform- 
ance. One^s sentiments were painfully wrought 
upon by the way in which the people cheered the 
smoke*pipe and hot lava of old Vesuvius, whistled 
for the curtain to rise, shrieked cat-calls at the super- 
numeraries, and did so many other things unsuitable 
to an operatic house, that I dare say peanuts were 
eaten in the galleries. No man knows better than 
yourself the importance of ** atmosphere," and you 
will easily understand my unwillingness to venture 
any observations on such an evening. 

I may mention as a crowning indication of the 
odd nature of the assemblage, that Maretzek, the 
beneficiary, was not called out at all. 

The people had sense enough, however, to honor 
the Signorina Elise, and she looked, sang, and acted 
much better than such a house deserved. 

I think that I shall try to drag myself to Kiblo's 
to hear Balfb'b " Daughter of St Mark," or rather 
to fee the same, and if yon wish, will " drop yon a 
line '* apropos thereof. 

Faithfully yours, X 



Jukb 21. — On Wednesday last the Academy 
troupe produced " Tell," and never did they play it 
better. The orchestra gave us the overture in a per- 
fectly exquisite manner, and all the singers, solo and 
chorus, afterwards did their best I have got to like 
the overture and two first acts so well, from frequent 
hearing, that to part for them for some time, at least, 
makes me quite sad. 

On Friday evening the house was about as full as 
it could be, and then there were several hundreds of 
the genus homo crowded in besides. The occasion 
was the benefit of the New York favorite, Vestvali. 
Of the third act of Rigoletto the least said the better. 
The next piece on the programme (in order to con- 
tinue the horrors) was the third act of "Romeo and 
Juliet,*' composed for Mme. Malibban by Vaccai. 
It seems Mme. M. was not contented with Bellini's 
last act, and therefore procured this. Vestvali did 
well in the poor music, but Steffanone was rather 
too large and old for Juliet. To show you with what 
poetical genius the argument in the programme was 
written, I enclose it : 



Aor III. 
Romeo entem, vith ebonm, and detiret the tomb of Juliet 
to bo opened. He ezpres«ee hlf angnlih, " Deorcul of my faeut, 
look down apon tbe grief of thy fond uid fiilthfal lore." Ro- 
meo takee poiaon, when Juliet vaddenlj recovers. **What, 
know you not my death was Mgned,** Bbe eries. Borneo dtce 
lamenUng. 

Is not this beautiful ? Note the wonderful climax 
at which the unknown poet arrives in those grand 
words, " She cries V 'Tis strange, but Stefianone did 
not cry. 

The performances closed with the second and fourth 
acts of TVovatore^ or rather they closed with a speech 
from Miss Vestvali, as our New York papers insist 
upon entitling her. 

On Saturday evening Miss Henbler made her 
difbut in Linda. On account of a heavy rein the 
house was not crowded, but the attendance was very 
fair nevertheless. Miss H. was at first a little timid, 
but soon took courage and pleased exceedingly. — 
She is very young yet, and when her acting has 
become more perfect by practice, and her voice 
more full and developed, she will be a very valuable 
acquisition to the lyric stage. And even as it is she 
is a very pleasant singer, and in a girlish part like 
that of Linda does very well indeed. She was en- 
thusiastically received, and at the close of the first 
act obtained a perfect shower of bouquets. She has 
made a very good impression upon us New Yorken, 
and we look forward to her future career with much 
pleasure. Rocco made a capital Marquis, Bhioholi 
a fine De Sirval, Badiali an excellent Antonio (he 
could not have been better either in the making up, 
acting or singing), and Vestvali a very charming 
Pierotto. 

On Monday evening the benefit of ** our Max " 
came off. First we had the three acts of MasanieBo 
which you had in Boston two weeks before. The 
notice of that performance in your last will do for 
this. I enjoyed it very much, all but the dancing. 
Then followed a scene from the Propkits^ introducing 
the beggar song, by Mme. D'Ormt. It was well 
given. Sig. Rocco then gave us most capitally a 
most capital bufib scene, from the opera of Don Bu- 
cephalo, composed by himself, representing a young 
composer at the rehearsal of his opera. I have seldom 
laughed more heartily in the same space of time. — 
The performances closed with the second act of 
Linda. Miss Henbler did even better than on Sat- 
urday. 

This was the last night of the performances of the 
regular troupe, and at the close, those initiated ad- 
journed to the operatic ^* bler-kneipe " in 3d Avenue, 
where pretty soon about the whole Teutonic portion 
of the troupe and their friends (including many Yan- 
kees) were assembled. Even the policeman, detailed 
at the Academy, came. I heard a gentleman ask 
him if he underatood German : " No str," he answer- 
ed, " but I understand what lager-bier means." 

From this " house of the muses" we proceeded to 
the residence of Mr. Fhalek in 14th street, to whom 
the orchestra brought a fine serenade. The same 
waa then done to Miss Hkvblsr, at the Everett 
House, Mr. Coit, (the other manager,) in 8th street, 
Steffakome, in Houston street, and Max, in 4th 
street And then, it being half past two o*clock, I 
left them about to proceed again to the " house of 
the muses,*' and I think it likely that they didn't "go 
home till morning." 

And now I must briefly express my thanks to the 
whole troupe, from Messrs. Phalen and Coit down to 
the lowest call-boy, inclusive, for the pleasure they 
have given me this winter, and, to be less selfish, for 
what they have done for the establishment of opera 
in this city, and for doing away with the "star" 
system. I only hope that our next season may be 
as good as this. The task of manager is a hard one, 
much labor and often much loss. But if Messn. P. 
& C. will undertake the Academy again next winter, 
they will have some experience, and be able to get 
along with less trouble than this year. Let them 
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keep " Max," and get rid of ** naughty Harry,'* and 
tfaey will do well 

To-morrow evening the Lagrange troupe open at 
the Academy, with Norma, I understand that we 
are to have Don Giovanni hefore Jong, with La- 
ORAKOB as Zerlina. Who are to eing the other two 
female parts is unknown. Rumors are yet rife of an 
addition to the present troupe of some from the late 
** regular** one, and the production of the ProphOe. 

At Niblo*8, Balfe*8 opera of The Daughter of St. 
Marky was produced on Monday, with, as all the 
papers concur in saying, a most miserable lack of the 
requisite splendor. And I can believe it, for in the 
poverty of its decorations, etc., Niblo's Is only ex- 
celled by Burton*s. 

Last night was a rainy one, and consequently but 
a poor audience assembled to hear the "Daughter 
of the R^ment,** at Wallack's. The orchestra was 
a very good one, and D*Ormy made a capital Marie. 
Next week FideUo is to be produced, with D*Ormy in 
the title rule. The orchestral part of the perform- 
ance will no doubt be good; of the rest I am not 
quite so sure. R. 

IRitstitat (|ltii-(l|h8i. 

'* Come,** said a respectable old Boston merchant 
to a young amateur pianist, who was visiting his 
family one evening, '* Come, can*t you play us a bit 
of a firgSe for my little daughter to dance byt** 
Not so impossible, after all ; for only a few nights 
after laughing at the story, we happened in at about 
the middle of one of the ballets of the Ravel Family, 
when verily as one of the principal danseuses began 
to cut her pigeon wings, the orchestra began scratch- 
ing through an antique sounding fugue. Why not, 
since nearly all the modem forms of melody were 
originally associated with certain dances ? 

Among other things to be sung at the great festi- 
val of the German Mannerchore next week in New 
York, is the scene from the second act of " William 
Tell,** that of the gathering and oath of the three 
cantons. It is said that about a thousand male 
voices will take part in it, the nucleus of whom have 
been sometime rehearsing it under the the direction 

of Carl Bbrgmanm The original Germania 

Musical Socibtt, with the exception of two or 
three members, will meet, in July, at Newport for the 
summer season. We hear they propose giving a 
series of concerts in the antumn. 

It is well said by the London TVums, and might be 
said as truly in New York or Boston as in London : 
*' If half the care lavished on H TVovatore were be- 
stowed on Don Giovanni^ at least a dozen overflowing 
audiences might be counted on in the progress of the 
season. Will directors never be persuaded that in a 
musical theatre the first essential is the general com- 
pleteness of the musical performances ? Why not, 
for once^ in the absence of attractive novelties, make a 
desperate effort, and present Don Giovanni as Mozart 
wrote it, with every scenic and histrionic accessory to 
render it perfect? No opera offers greater scope for 
the actor, the scene-painter, the decorator, and the 
singer — ^to say nothing of the beauty and variety of 
the music, which, up to the present time, remains 
unequalled.** 

Profs. Thunder, RoHRand Crouch * respectfully 
place before the musical community of Philadelphia 
and neighborhood, the result of a careful investiga- 
tion by them for establishing a series of Sacred and 
Secular Concerts for the approaching season.* The 
number of concerts to be twelve, on alternate Tues- 
days. Among the compositions to be brought out 
are Mendelssohn*s ^St Paul;'* Mozart's "Re- 
quiem ;*> MehuFs "Joseph** (as an oratorio); Rom- 
berg's Cantata: « Song of the Bell'*; "The Morn- 
ing" ^J Hies; Locke's "Macbeth** music; and a 



series of ancient Madrigals of the 1 5th and 16th 
centuries. The professors pledge their professional 
standing, &c, for *' fidelity of authorship'* as well as 

artistic rendering The ** Salem Choral Society** 

recently gave a very pleasant musical soir^ to a 
large number of invited friends ; the first part of the 
programme consisting of vocal solos, quartets, quin- 
tets, &c., and the second of choruses, with orchestral 
accompaniments. The society is composed of some 
eighty of the young singers of Salem, besides an 
orchestra of eighteen performers, all under the able 
directorship of Mr. Manuel Fenollosa. It has 
been in operation only about three months, having 
been organised by the originators and leaders of the 
old '* Salem Academy of Music,** after that was 
revolutionized by Know Nothing influences. The 
Choral Society have been practising Mozart*s 12th 
Mass. 

Mrs. Jameson, in her Common-Place Book says : 
** Talking once with Adelaide Kemble, after she bad 
been singing in the Figaro^ she compared the music 
to the bosom of a full-blown rose in its volup- 
tuous, intoxicating richness. I said that some of 
Mozart's melodies seemed to me not so much com- 
posed, but found — found on some sunshiny day in 
Arcadia, among nymphs and flowers. '* Tes," she 
replied, with ready and felicitous expression, '^uot 
inventions, hnt eriitence$ " . . . . The same genial author- 
ess relates that, old George the Third, in his blind- 
ness and madness, once insisted on making the selec- 
tion of pieces for the concert of ancient music, (May, 
1811) — it was soon after the death of Princess Ame- 
lia. '* The programme included some of the finest 
passages in HandePs * Sampson,* descriptive of blind- 
ness; the * Lamentations of Jephtha* for his daugh- 
ter; Purcel's ' Mad Tom,* and closed with ' God save 
the King,* to make sure the application of all that 
went before. ** 

Paris papers report the marriage of Mile. Wil- 
HBLMiNA Clauss, the Celebrated pianist, to M. 
Frbdbrxo Szaryadt, formerly secretary to the 
Hungarian embassy at Paris, and feuilletonist of the 
Gazette de Cologne M. Delphat, the oldest in- 
strumental musician, as M. Darius was the oldest 
singer, in France, lately died at Lyons, at the age of 
ninety-nine years and three hundred days. He was 
projector of the first ** monster concert** in France, 
which took place in 1791, as part of the funereal 
honors paid to the officers who were killed at Nancy. 
Then, under the direction of M. Delphat, the over- 
ture to Demophon, by Yogel, was executed by 1,200 
wind instruments, accompanied by twelve tam-tams. 
1^ flute of honor was decreed to him by the city of 
Nancy, which, on his death-bed the old man begged 
to have placed in his coffin. 

The Vienna correspondent of the SignaHe (Leip- 
zig) thus reports a couple of criminal cases that have 
come before the tribunal of good taste there : " The 
first offender is of the female sex; name JVaviata; 
father, Verdi ; mother Neo-Italia ; occupation name- 
less, see Dame aux Cornelias; crime: exciting of 
public discontent through tediousness. The second 
offender is called Marco Vtsconti; father, Petrella; 
mother, Neo-Italia; occupation: murder and assas- 
sination ; crime : qualified theft in the third degree 
and concealment of a mess of borrowed trifles ; and 
on the second count, excitement of discontent through 
tediousness.** Verdi, he says, is a Titan to Pe- 
trella 1 

At the Rhine Musical Festival at Dfisseldorf, on 
the 27th, 28th and 29th of May, Mme. Jbnnt Lind 
GrOLDBCHMiDT was to Sing some Mazurkas of 
Chopin(!) besides arias from the ZauberJUSte^ and 
Beatrice di Tenda. Ferdinand Hiller was to 
conduct It is also stated that Mme. Goldschmidt 
will sing three nights in Paris after the festival. 

Liszt has lately attended a performance of an 
Ave Maria of his own composition in the Catholic 



church at Leipzig. .. .Thalbbro*8 opera, "Chris- 
tina of Sweden,*' was to be brought out at Vienna 
on the 26th of May. 

Halbtt*s new opera, Juguarita, has met with 
great success at the Th^&^ Lyrique in Paris ; the 
favorite singer, Mme. Cabbl, surpassed herself in it. 

A German paper relates the following of Rob8ini*s 
journey to Paris. He arrived at Aix from Nizza 
without stopping at Marseilles; his numerous ad- 
mirers in that city had prepared him an ovation, 
which he was obliged to decline, his disease, as it is 
well known, consisting in the most extreme nervous 
irritability. Arrived at Aix, and weary of the long 
journey, be resolved to take the rail-road to Paris. 
He was taken in his carriage to the village of Rognac, 
through which the rail-road passes from Marseilles 
to Paris. No sooner had he reached Rognac than 
the train approached ; he saw far off the smoke of 
the locomotive, and heard the rumbling and scream- 
ing of the steam whistle. He grew deadly pale, a 
violent tremor seized his whole body, he was in a 
state of the greatest excitement, and under this fever- 
ish influence he ordered the postillion to drive back 
to Aix. There he changed horses, and resolved to 
go to Paris in his carriage by short stages. The few 
persons who had the fortune to see the famous 
maestro, give sad descriptions of his shattered and 

melancholy appearance We read also of a still 

more curious instance of his nervous terror in Paris. 
Being invited to go to the Grand Opera, the scene 
of his triumphs, he refused from pure dread of meet- 
ing his own statue, which stands in the vestibule ! 

Mme. Stbffanonb (or Steffenone, as it has lately 
become the fashion to spell it,) sailed this week in 
the Africa, for Europe, intending to lead henceforth 
a private life in Italy. 

BOSTON, JUNE 23, 1855. 
Crawford'i Statue of Beetboven. 

Decidedly the great event in this our comer of 
the world of Art just now, (at a time, too, when 
we are otherwise quite rich in artistic novelties), 
18 the arrival of this glorious statue of the great 
composer, who more than any other has stiired the 
deepest chords of musical feeling in the hearts of 
this community. It stands there in the Sculpture 
gallery of the Athensemn, where it daily draws 
delighted crowds of reverent admirers. We may 
truly say that we have never seen any work of 
Art call forth sb much emotion among the by- 
standers. Eyes grow moist, strangers cannot 
seem content to be strangers in its presence, and 
people go from it excited as they go fmn listen- 
ing to the Fifth Symphony, the ^ Leonora" over- 
ture, or the Eroica, For ourself, speaking as 
one whose life has been pretty thoroughly steeped 
for some years in the music of the master, we 
want words to express the satisfaction that we 
feel in Crawford's work. It is the Beet- 
hoven of the Symphonies and the Sonatas, 
whether it follow the best actual portrait or not ; 
it is modelled after the living, personal form and 
features that glow through all his music (which 
is his truest life), if it be not a literal likeness of 
the man as at any given age he walked the street 
But it conforms to both ; it is at once ideally and 
literally, physically true, so &r as men have now 
the means of judging. Germany has sanctioned 
it with joy and pride ; and verily the sculptor 
may feel happy in a rare success, in that, while 
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winning American gratitude by his Washington, 
he has also touched the Germans in the person of 
their great man. 

The statue is colossal, seven feet in height. 
The materi^, the Munich bronze, is beautiful, 
much lighter than the common bronze, of a rich 
yellow, almost golden color ; and it is well re- 
lieved, on a green pedesdal, against a background 
of green, as it was at the Munich festival. 

The whole figure is in the highest degree ma- 
jestic and imposing ; it lifts the thoughts upward ; 
it stands aloof from all the trivial fancies, affec- 
tadons, fashions of the hour, a thousand times 
more real than them all. There is the stamp of 
the absolute upon it, allying it with all things 
great and enduring, and it is worthy to keep com- 
pany in that room with the '* Day and Night'', 
the colossal head of Juno, and the Apollo Belvi- 
dere. The composer stands with head erect, 
earnest, straight-forward look, the body quiet, the 
fiu:e indicative of intense mental action, the hands 
dropped loosely crossed before him, the left hand 
grasps the score of the just completed *' Choral 
Symphony," and over it the right hand holds a pen. 
His dress is plain and historical, the open neck, 
the coat buttoned, the substantial German boots, 
&c., all in keeping, and the whole figure envel- 
oped in a large cloak, thrown over the right 
shoulder, whose folds the sculptor has disposed 
with admirable grace and largeness of effect, 
enhanced by the fine hue and texture of the 
bronze. Upon the music sheets which he holds 
are inscribed the first notes of the choral strain 
he introduces in the symphony, with the words 
from Schiller's Hymn io Joy : 
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Trea-d«, tehBiie Ootter • ftraken, fto. 

" Joy, bright spark of Deity, daughter of Elys- 
ium," &c., &c. And what seems a happy point in 
the selection, whether the artist so designed it or 
not, the strain is not here quoted as it is first 
introduced in the symphony in its most simple 
form, which is in a sort of reciting four-four 
rhythm, but as it is reproduced af^rwards in a 
more excited lyrical moment of the composition, 
where it is caught up as it were and moves on 
tip-toe in the six-eight rhythm. For it was the 
happy and the bold design of the ardst to repre- 
sent Beethoven in the ftllness of his genius, at 
the most triumphant height and climax of his 
artisdc striving, when he realized the ideal to 
which his great fitculdes and passions had been so 
devoutly and severely consecrated, and, seizing 
upon its text in Schiller's ode, he sang of Jot 
and the embrace of myriads. 

It is this that justifies the whole treatment of 
the subject and explains whatever has been ques- 
tioned. The &ce to many appears young, at 
least for that period of his life. But it is the 
character, the genius, the ever-living portion of 
him that is there. It is the ideal Beethoven, 
made to appear, as all men do who are inspired, 
of no age. Some say, he does not look savage 
enough ; there is not the absent, wild, dishevelled 
look, which we see in most of the portraits ; the 
deep lines of suffering and disease, the prema- 
turely aged look, are softened down, and tiiere is 
more of the air of health and strength than we 
have been wont to see portrayed. So there is and 
so there should be; for the portraits naturally 
have exaggerated his peculiarities, or daguerreo- 



typed and fixed the casual look of single mo- 
ments. Beethoven was the great sufferer, the 
rapt and inward seer, the proud, uncompromising 
foe of life's frivolities and shams ; he was deaf 
and he was harsh at times. But the artist's tri- 
umph was his no less than the struggle ; his music 
is all full of both, and every work a victory; 
love and sweetness were the basis of his nature, 
and gushed out in spontaneous melodies sweeter 
than any other man has written, if we except 
Mozart ; and it was fit that he should wear the 
everlasting young Apollo look of genius. All thb 
the statue has, while in the face and head you re- 
cognize all that is vital, all that ever seemed quite 
real, in all the other busts and portraits. There 
are the compressed lips, and the deep lines about 
the mouth ; there are the swelling veins about 
the temples; there is the searching, inward 
gazing eye, the beetiing mass of forehead, deli- 
cately intellectual at the same time, with the 
well pronounced ridge on the comers, which the 
phrenologists call Tune, and above and behind 
all the grand cloud of hair, altogether making 
one of the noblest and most effective subjects for 
a sculptor. It is one thing to catch him in 
Punch's or Kladeradatsch's diorama some day, as 
he saunters in the street, and another thing to 
see him in the full glorifying sunlight of his own 
great music. 

So has the artist modelled him, and so may we 
hope literally to see him, when the statue shall be 
erected in the fitting place for which the liberal 
first suggester and present owner destines it, in 
our noble Boston Music Hall. This will be done 
with all due ceremony in the autumn, marking 
an era with the opening of our next musical 
season. The thoughts above expressed, if a cor- 
rect key to the artist's design, ought, as it seems 
to us, to settle the yet mooted question as to the 
precise locality for the statue in the hall. It 
ought to stand upon the stage, in the middle of 
the arch that now screens the temporary organ, 
facing the audience, reared upon a pedestal above 
and behind all the musicians, so that we shall see 
it through the grand music to which we shall sit 
there listening. When a permanent organ, wor- 
thy of the place, shall be set up, the statue in the 
same position may be easily built into its front 

Meanwhile it is a proud day for music-loVing 
Boston to become the possessor and abiding place 
of such a work of Art ; and our thanks are due 
to Mr. Perkins, to the Sculptor, to the directors 
of the Royal Bronze Foundry in Munich, which 
is really an artistic institution, to the founders of 
the Music Hall, to those who first taught Boston 
to love Beethoven, and to all who have helped to 
prepare this triumph. That we do not over^ 
estimate its artistic importance is proved by the 
elevated enthusiasm shown by German artists 
and Art-lovers in Munich, upon formally taking 
leave of it, and affectionately consigning it to 
their younger brothers in Beethoven of the New 
Worid. This is the Beethoven whom Germany 
accepts and feels ; and those into whose soul Beet- 
hoven's music has most deeply, truly penetrated, 
are those who will most deeply feel the truthful- 
ness of Crawford's statue. 

A friend has placed in our hands a translation 
of the programme, and the prologue that was re- 
cited at the Munich festival, and with these we 
may fiUy conclude this perhaps too long article. 
It win be observed that the translation is strictiy 
I literal, making no attempt to reproduce either 



rhyme or rhythm ; but the nobility and apposite- 
ness of the thoughts, in themselves, make them 
interesting, even without the music of the verse. 

PROOHAMMB 

0/ the Memorial Fettv^l in honor of Bbethoveh, 
Munich, March 26M, 1855. 

PABT I. 

1. Tettf nd Oyertare in C. 

a. Prologue. 

8. EleglM SoBff, (Orehcftn ftnd Chonia.) 

4. Trio f^om '' Fid«llo." 

6. Offering Song : Solo Yolee uid Chonia. 

6. Huch and Ononis tnm the " Ruini of Athena. 

PAn n. 
Erolea Symphony. 



PBOLOOUE. 

[Written by V Dikoilbtau>t. — Spoken by Mile. Daxbosck.] 

Te, by ft death ftnd neniractlon Feast 
Assembled here, in Art's adorned abode, 
OiMiAHiA greets, of a rare day the witnesses, 
Day which beheld her Oreatestdle and rise again. 



Often with heavy heart on the scft-shore I sat 

Like a new NIobe, weeping my lost children, 

As sons and daughters wandered gladly towards the West, 

Like birds that migrate, nnrestralnable, eznldng to depart. 

Thus ftmn tlie Mother heart her healtJi and blood, like Teins, 
The German streams, with stolen flow, nnoeaaing drew. 
See how the banner, rich in German stars. 
Beyond the Atlantic, where the san sinks, floats. 

Sadly I saw them disappear ; bnt on«— that one— 
Ocean-spanning Colossus, gladly I see go Ibrth 
In triumph, bridge-like *twixt Germany and America thrown. 
Give, Sea ! your gentlest dolpbln, Arlon-llke to bear him ! 

Once more, wonderingly, before he goes, behold him ; 
Tf«, such he was, strong, Arm and Iron, vwerj tone a man. 
On the arched brow the stamp of a strong nature Is imprest ; 
That brow elond-frelghted, that eye of lightning flash ! 

Those lips spoke seldom, but their sound was song ; 

Those ears, all deaf to earth, heard bnt the miulc of the 

spheres I 
That heart, like granite rock, enclosed a stream 
Of ever-flowing freshnea, deep-rusUng, dark and dreamy. 

Great image of the greatest master, with reTsrenee we inan- 

gurate thee; 
Stand as he did, beyond the reach of space or time. 
Amid the New World's oaks, and giant streams, \bj equals, 
Pillars of God's great Temple, take thy place ! 

There, where one nation Ibrmod of nations, mskcs of a oontt- 

nent Its State, 
' Where land unmeasured stin grows green and waters gleam ; 
Where with united heart, strongly into boundless space 
A young manhood rises, PhODuix-like, firom the ashes of the 

old:— 

There, in the dawn of new arts, the birth of new tongues, 
Amid the cliaos of new spirits, significant, to stand ; 
To us a mark of the attained goal, to them who follow after 
A beacon, surely guiding, thro' the 8tonn,and night and wind. 

When a beam of that young sun shines upon thee. 
Then Memnon-like sound forth, as in this hall to-day, 
Blase out, thou spark of Deity, bright light, shine forth ; 
Sound loud the triumph of deTOted love, Fidelio ! 

[ Tk* trumpet passagt from, tht second act of* Fidelio ** vmu 

here introduced,] 

Hark ! a mightier echo wakes tnm North and South, 
Than your Tolcano thundeis, your Niagara's fitll ; 
And, as when Orpheus played, the beasts attend, 
As before Amphion, stones do danoe, at such a song. 

And do not home-bells ring, and Christmas sounds return, 
To million German hearts tu scattered o'er the land? 
See how they meet, how speechless stand, 
Tum'd towards the West each eye, and none without a tear. 

Tes, it is he, our Artirt-king, who cradled by the Rhine, 
Did In Vienna find, a life-span since, his cold and darksome 

grave. 
Go, and declare, thou iron shade, tell It b^ond the sea, 
frvAj he Is arisen, and among us lifelike stands. 

To brothers and to strangers tell, upon that distant shore. 
By that same German land, as bond and herald thou art sent, 
I^at Germany which, with priestly fire, and warriors' blood, 
And peasants' toll has christened every land. 

Though in the oonncil-hall of naUons, by the stem decree of 

Tate, 
Tom and dismembered, silent, Germany must stand. 
Say, that one thing sustains her, that her Art and Science 

give 
Hope, trust and unity amid her woes. 
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TheM, mid the ftormi of every time and age, 
Span vith their nJnhow arch hoth lea and landi ; 
In CultlTatlon^s dawn, on traeks of bloody War, 
They come with Coltare's light, with palm ofPeaee. 

Bcjoloe that In oor royal house, In the Bavarian land, 
A haven they have Ibund, from wear, and storm and time ; 
^s this the Statue tells ns, and with grateftil hearts, 
That Munich gave It us, let all who see, deelare. 



CONCERTS. 

The Laobakob Troupe left oar public with an 
appetite. The third and last concert in the Music 
Hall, on Friday evening of last week, showed no 
abatement of enthusiasm. It was so essentially like 
the fint two, that it offers little to remark upon. — 
Mme. Lagbanob was hardly in as clear voice as 
usual, and labored a little in the beginning of the 
air from "Lucia": Sparyi cfamaro pianto; still she 
sang it with exquisite grace, and her voice sufficed 
in the main for rich, large expression, as well as for 
those fine, delicately gleaming passages in the highest 
notes in which she nei'er fails of parity. The bril- 
liant waltz, of her own, afforded a new chance for 
her wonderful display of instrumental vocalisation ; 
and we were glad again to hear that wild and 
pensive Hungarian melody, in which her voice per- 
fectly takes the peculiar and very various color of 
its sentiment To ns it seems the most individual 
and charming fiower of all her melodies. We were 
never much interested in mere vocal instrumenta- 
tion ; but in Mme. Laobakob it seems a thing of 
nature and of character, and not mere studied 
artifice. 

In the humorous duet from D Elistr, and in the 
trio from Lucrezia and the quartet from Luciaf her 
voice told admirably, and she was ably seconded by 
other artists. Sig. Mobblli sang Ft rawito with 
his usual quiet and manly artistic grace and com- 
pleteness. MiBATE sang a romanza by Mercadante, 
another from Verdi's Louisa Miller ^ in the same 
large, robust voice and style, which takes young 
Boston and young Italy right off its feet, and when 
recalled again indulged them in the height of ecsta- 
cies by repeating bis crack piece, the air from Don 
Sebastian. Ue surely has a noble voice and sings 
with energy and great abandon ; but is not, as an artist, 
as a medium of pure musical expression, to be 
named with Mabio, in spite of our imflammable 
young friends. It is a very common thing for loud 
tones in a tenor, especially when accompanied with 
good looks, to be mistaken for feeling; and the 
danger of Mirate seems to lie in pure physical over- 
doing of the thing. 

The orchestra, under Abditi, played a rather 
learned and classically constructed overture by Bot- 
TE8IN J, and the. FreyKhiitz overture again, remarkably 
well. 

Miss Eli SB Hbnsleb, on her return from Italy, 
greets her musical friends with the announcement of 
a concert in the Music Hall next Tuesday evening. 
She will of course meet with the warmest welcome, 
and we anticipate a lively pleasure in realizing with 
our own ears, the good reports of her success in 
Milan and at her recent d€but in New York. We 
only regret that we also may not hear her in an 
opera. We give to-day two letters from our corres- 
pondents, as well as extracts from the New York 
papers, showing the good impression made by her 
d^ut. From private sources, on which we fully 
rely, we learn that the papers rather under than 
overstate her success. Especially are we told that 
she shows far more dramatic talent than the Times 
gives her credit for. 



Yet af^er Vkrdi, the first strains of even Nomta were 
somewhat refreshing, and not until it came to the long, 
tedious *' middle passage," the Adalgisa sugary duet 
business, did our patience give out. It was worth while 
to go, simply to hear Mme. Lagramgb in Catta IHvtu 
Never before, with the single exception of Mme. Gold- 
acHMiDT, have we heard it sung nearly so well. The 
lofty, remote, spiritual character, which the priestess 
wore in her impersonation, was quite striking. Her 
holding out of that exquisitely pure, silvery highest note 
at the end of the recitative upon the altar, was marveU 
Ions. In the slow movement of Outa Diva^ which she 
sang mostly in a subdued, supplicatory, and religious 
tone, there was rare perfection of phrasing, and a really 
spiritual fineness of expression : and the rapturous quick 
movement following was given with a dazzling brilliancy 
of execution which no one before has equalled. Drama- 
tically, altogether her Norma was a very high perform- 
ance; but when it cnme to the denunciation of Polllo, we 
were fully confirmed in our old feeling that it was best 
to let Norma end with Grisl What Grisi did not do — 
ftno the only great music in the opera — Lagrange did, 
ana wonderfully well. 

Pollio is an ungracious part, and Miratb*8 large voice, 
so far as we heard, did not redeem its dulness. Morblli 
was a fine Oruveso; and Mme. Siedenburo a sweet but 
feeble Adalgisa. — We did not witne^ Mirate's death- 
scene of Edgardo, for which he of course reserved his 
best strength, but learn that It fulfilled every expectation. 
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Mmb. Laobakob is *'Norma.**«A single operatic 
performance was vouchsafed by these admirable singers 
on Monday night The Boston Theatre was quite well 
filled, although it would be impossible to find two pieces 
more hacknied than Norma and the last scene of Zucta. 



Oermaay* 

Lripstc. — Our Gewandhnus concerts are over; the 
quartet soirees are at an end ; and the Stadt Theatre is to 
be closed on the Ist of June for three months. The 
closing of the theatre is a fact hitherto unprecedented, 
and creates no little sensation. Not only the artists, 
whose salary will be suspended, but the public are 
evidently discontented. Of late we have had no lack of 
operas, and even Tannhduser has been given twice, to the 
no small satisfaction of the Wagnerians. But the perfor- 
mance was not very successful, partiv owing to the 
Tannhliuser (Herr Eppic) and the Elizabeth (Mile. 
UhrlaubV— both from Hamburg, and both very bad — and 
partly from want of rehearsals. 

Herr Mitterwilrtzer, from Dresden, has been performing 
here with success, and was greatly admired as Hans 
Heiling, in Mar!«chner*s opera of that name. Mile. 
Tiejens, from Vienna, has appeared In 06erofi, IHe 
JfuffenoUen, and other operas. She Is a great favorite. 
Herr Beck, from Vienna, Kan also been very successful in 
Kreutzer's opera. Das Nachtlnger in Granada^ which has 
drawn crowaed houses. He is the best barvtone in Ger- 
manv. The new opera, Dtr Erbe von HdhenegK rousio 
by Mauser, was produced on the 18th inst to a full houw 
in aid of the "Theatre Pensions- Foods." The libreUo, 
by Herr Emile Devrient, contains nothing interesting. 

pn Thursday, the 17th in»t., Liszt came here and con- 
ducted his new masp, at the Catholic Church, for four 
men's voices, with organ accompaniment I am happy 
to be able to inform you that Robert Schumann is in a fair 
way of recovery from his long and severe illness. The 
last accounts we heard of him were that he has again 
begun to read and write, and play the piano. He is very 
fond of playing duets with friends. His memory does not 
seem Impaired by sickness, and strong hopes are now 
entertained of his speedy restoration to health. — Corr, 
Ijmdon Mvs. World, 

Cologne. — The MlSnnerpesangverein gave their last 
concert of the season on tne 15th April. The whole of 
the first part was occupied by RinaldOf a cantata for solo, 
onartet, chonis, and orchestra, composed by Herr Max 
Bruch, a pupil of Ferdinand Hiller, and who for the last 
three years has held the Mozart Scholarship In Frankfort. 
This was performed for the first time; and in the absence 
of an orchestra, the accompaniment, arranged for two 
pianofortes was played by the composer and Herr 
Breunung. Rinaldo Is a composition of considerable 
freshness. It would be well if the society would study a 
few more such composition*, instead of overwelming us 
with Standchen and Volkdieder, The second part was 
made up entirely of such insipidities^ excepting a violin 
solo, by Herr M. Pixis (Variations of Vieuxteraps) and 
Mendelssohn's Uebe ttnd Wein^ compared to which all the 
others were as " water to wine." The thirty seceders, 
with the addition of some others, have furmed a new 
Society ( SdngerbundX under the direction of Herr 
Kiipper. 

At the last soirie for chamber-music, besides Men- 
delssohn's quintet in B flat, and Beethoven*s quartet in E 
flat. Op. 74, a trio for violin, pianoforte, and violoncello, 
by W. Niels Gade, Op. 29, was introduced. It is entitled 
NoveUetienf and consists of five distinct pieces, good 
enough to atone for the affectation of the title. Hiller 
played a sonata of his own — a masterly composition. 
Carl Relnthaler's oratorio, Jephthnh und seine Thckter 
(MS.) was performed for the f&st time complete in Elber- 
feld, under the direction of the composer, on the 6th 
April. Herr Reinthaler Is the Bon of a Protestant clergy- 
man, and was himself intended for the ministry, but 
Heaven seems to have willed that he shall edify the people 



by his music rather than by his preaching. The oratorio 
contains many beauties, the cnomses especially: the 
whole is cleverly instrumented. The composer conducted 
with energy, and at the conclusion, amid the plaudits of 
the audience, the blowing of trumpets and the beating of 
drums, was crowned by ^ fair hanos."^ Chrr. Lon. Mvs. 
World. 



foa TBI amm of 

MISS ELISE HENSLER, 

wuj. SI aivsir at thb 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 

On Tuesday Evening next, June 26th9 

CommeDcing at 8 o'eloek. 

On this oceadon Miss Hsnslcr wHI he assistad hj 
Mr. HABBIBON MIIiLABD, and 

Mr. QUBTAV 8ATTEB, 
Who have generously offered their services. 

QT^ckets at Tlftj cents each are Ibr lale at Waders, Eleh- 
ardson's, Ditson's, and Reed*s mnsio stores. 
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Beoently Published by OLIVEB DITSOH: 

THB GERMANIA; a Collection of Operatic Airs, Manhea, 
Qnicluteps, Polkss, Waltaes, Dances, fro. Arranged Ibrtha 
use of small Brass Bands, of Ibor, fiTe, or six Instrnmtnta. 
Bj B. A. BnrdiU. VLOO. 

THB FLUTINA : A ColleetiAn of Select Most o arranged Ibr 
the Aooordeon and Flnttna, inclndiog many popular Songs, 
with words appended. Price 60 cents. 

DITS0N*8 8BLKCT BRASS BAND IfUSlO, for fourteen in- 
struments, (can he used for a less numher of instruments if 
desirable) in two B flat Comets ; three B flat Onmeti ; two B 
flat Altos; two B flat Baritonea : one B flat Brass Tuba or 
Ophlellde ; one B flat or F BrsM Tuba ; Bass Drum ; Cymbals, 
and Side Drum. Arranged by B. A. Buirditt. Printed on cards. 
Price per set SLOO. 

DT'Sold by all Mnste Dealers. 

NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 

BT li. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers call the attention of the musieal profbssion 
to this work, as one eminently calculated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly adTanee the pnpll. It is emphaU- 
cally a PaAoriCAL work, serring both ss a Ifanual of instmc- 
tlon on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other ; and it is 
beliered that the peeuDar arrangement of the work, (ogf ther 
with the rery large number of exercises and examples, presents 
great adrantages, to both leholarand teacher, OTer any similar 
work of the kiad. Teachers highly commend the work. Mr. 
William Masoh says it is a work unsurpassed in the language. 
Mr. Gsoaos J. WxBB says that it is a work perspicuous in 
diction, methodical in arrangement, and suiBclently copious to 
embrace all the essentials of the general doctrine of acoord. 
It can be ordered through any renpectable Music-seller, and 
will be sent through the mail on the receipt of the price, 
(81,76,) postage prepdd. 

GEO. P. RBBD A CO., Pnbllslseray 
18 Tremont St. Boston. 

BD. AltTtEiV desires a situation as Oroanist in iiome 
• church in Boston. Address Box 186, V^reester, Mass. 
BxrsaiNOBS— Sumner Hill, B. Hamilton, J. H. Willeox, Bsqs. 

OTTO DBESBL 

Oivcs Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed at the 
RsTsai Houss. Terms : — 160 p«r quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; 980 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

WILLIAM BEROER, 
Pabllsher and Importer of Music, 

No. 82 West 4th Street, Cineiiuutti, 0. 

KEBPS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Bastem prices. New 
Music receifed by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 
[CT^ Catalogues sent gratis by mail. Aug26 

F. F. MULLER, 

DIRBCTOR OF MT78IO AND OROANIST at the Old South 

Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Uandel ft Haydn 

Society, Musieal Bdnoation Society, fce. ke. 

Residence, Ho. 3 IVlnter Place, Boston. 

OARL QARTNER, 
TEACHER OF MX^SZOj 

May ba Hmnd at No. 20 DoTsr Street, sTeiy forenoon between 
9 and 10. Oo 14 

o. andr£ & oo.'s 

jBt^ot fif JFortCjjn unit jBonuxtU fSiuxit, 

19 8. inxTH STmnr, aioti ohistkut, 

(Bast side,) PHILADBLPHIA. 

in^A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Musio, and of our 
own Publications, hss Just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, ss heretofore, from Oermany, Italy, 
France and England. 
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NOVELLO'S LIBRARY 

Mk TU unmaoir w 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

YoL. T. Nov RiAVT. 

ALBRBGHTSBBRGBR'S eolleoted Wrltin« on THOROUGH 
BA88, HARMONY, snd COMPOSITION, A>r Mf-IiMtrao- 
tlon. Tlmattetfid br Sauua Notsuo, from tito origliMl Otr- 
man. Th* mnslesi enmplM niiaud bj Yoiom Novnxo. 

BomMr price, 421.1 Vol. 1., Hannonj Md Thorooch-Bftit, 
otB. by maU M. Vols. U. rad UI., Gnido to Oomporitloii, 
•Mh 88 oti. by maU M. 

T. 



CATBL«8 TRBATISB ON HARMONT. Truidafeed by 
Maet (MnwM Olamkm, firon Uw orlgliial Vranoh. [Vor- 
mn prioo, 98 76.] Iiipftporimppor68els. bymftUCT. 

IV. 

M0ZART*8 8U00IN0T THOROUGH-BA88 SCHOOL. 
Tnadatod fiom the G«rmaa, by Saklla Noviuo. Tho 
mmleal oxamplct revlMd by JotUH PrmiAir. [FWmer prioo 
•175.] In paper impper fil ett. by mail 38. 

UL 

flBTlS' TRBATISB ON CHOIR AND CHORUS SINGING. 
X Tkanalatod from the French, by the ReT.TBOiiAsHsLMomB, 
M. A. [Ibrmor price, lA franca.] In paper wrapper 88 cti. 
by maU 41. 

n. 

MARX*8. DR., GBNBRAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION.^ 
An aid to Teaohem and Leamen in every branch of Mn- 
•leal knowledge. Translated by Gwaai Maoibojii, from the 
original Gennan, ezpreeely ftir Norello*! library for the DilTa- 
don of Moeleal Knowledge. [Former price, 98 76.] Boondin 
aloth, price Bl 68, by mall 91 76. 

%• or thia work flte large editloni have been printed in 
Gennan, berides being reprinted In Bngland. It eomprrliMidi 
mlnata explanaUona of every mntical matter, from the aim* 
pleat mdlments, through the Tariooi elaborattODS of rhythm, 
doctrine of touea, Inatrumenta, elementary and artistic forms 
of compciltion, artisUo performance, and mosloal education in 
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CHBRUBINTS TRBATISB ON OOUNTBRPOINT AND 
FUGUB. Tfansiated by Mrs. Cownm Claexs, from the 
original French. The mnskal portion has also been super- 
Tisrd by Mr. JoauH Pimuii, Onanist of Iincoln*s Inn.— 
'Former price, $7 88.] Bound In cloth, price 91 68, by mail 
^176. 

HOTELLO'S BAOBBB MUSIO WABIHOTTSB, 

889 BROADWAY, NBW-YORX, 

And at 68 Dean street, Boho Square, and 9A Poottiy, London. 

JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 

y(«itUrt, ^x%wixt «n)r jBCtttiot nt fiSiuxit 

AT THB MUSIC HALL, (Rer. Thmsou PAkKiB*! SocnvT,) 
eirSS INSTRUCTION ON THB PIANO. 

B«8id«iiM, 18 Awery Btnet. 



FIARIST AND TEACHER OF lOJSIO, 

OFFBRS his sutIoss as an Instructor in the Uglier branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. maybeaddrasieaatthemusle 
sloiis of Natbaii RioBABDMii, 882 Washington Si. or G. P. 
Ron 9b Co. 17 Trsmont Row. 

BviBBKai:— Mrs. C. W. Lorlng, 88 Ml. Temon St. 
Mim K. B. Prince, Salem. 
Miss NIehoIs. aoSonth St. 
MlM May, 6 Franklin Place. F^b. 18. 

THOnAS RTAN, 

TEACHER OF MU8IO, 

BBSIDBNOB, No. 16 DIX PLACB. 

B. D. AI.I.EN, 

TEJkOHEB, OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Letters directed care of Nathan Bkhardson, Bsq. 982 Wash- 
' eet. 

roM.— Otto Drssal, B. Amnion, L L Barwood, Bsqs. 



L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 



OHIOKERINa & SONS, 

MANUFAOTURBRS OF 

PATENT AOTZOXr 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF BTBRY DBSORIFnON. 



UFABEBOOBIS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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SUPERIOR TO ALL. 

UGHTE, HEWTOI ABRADBURrS PIAI08. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON 

Would respectfully Inlbrm the pubUe that he has taken the 
Agenqr te the New Bngland SJtatas, for the sale of the above 
celebrated InstmmeDts, a ftill assortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 

MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Streett Boston. 

Thsse Instruments are wananted in all casrs. and put up in 
Mcure boxes, trm of expense, for tcansportatlon In any dla- 

tance. Alio, NBW MUSIC from all parU of Burope and 

America ncelTeo as soon as pnbHshed. which, togeOwr with 
our own publications, forms the largeat stock and greatest 
variety of Sheet Muslo to be found In the United Statoe. The 
moot Uberal discount made to the Trade and Seminaries. 

Oataloguee sent to any addrees, graiu.— Superior Miu>MOirt 
alwv> on hand.— PIANOS TO LBT, on HbtnU terms. 

KR. HABBI80N MZLXiABD, 

(TBNORB,) 

TEACHER OF ITAIIAH VOCAUZATIOH, 

Ho. 6 Tylmr St. Tteiu BOO per quarter. 



PATENT AMERIOAN AOTiON 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Iffniiwfactory, 379 liranfeilBKton SUra«t« 

BOSTON, MASS. 

T0UI6 LADES' VOCAL IU8IC SCHOOL 

B. R. BIfAVOHARD* TMieli«r. 

This School is designed for those who wish to aeoulre the 
ability to nod music readily at eight, and is particnlarly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to flt themselTee to teach 
singing in sehools, or to rsoelfe Instruction, from the best 
ten, in the Cultfration of the Ycloe, Style, Ibc. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb fc Co , No. 8 Winter street. 



MR. J. 0. D. PARKER. 



¥inLL be hawy to give Instmctton in Piano-forto and 
f f Organ pl^og, and the Theory of Muslo. Address :— 
No. 8 Hi^ward Place. May 98. If 



MEYER & TRETBAR, 

dnqnitttri osit ^nhlif |[tn of 3&itsii, 

BUFFA,LO, JV. 7. 

BT'AOBNTS for the PubUsbing Houss of 0. M. MBTBR, Jm. 



IF yon widt to kam to play In the dmrleat time possible, buy 
RIOHARD60N'8 

lODEBI SCHOOL FOR THE FIAIO-FORTE. 

which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Burope and America to be the BBST Instruction Book that 
has ever been published.^— Price Three Dollars. 

DT'Pnblished at the MUSICAL BZCHANOB, Boston, and 
for sale aft aU Music Stores. 

Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO CANTANTB,) 
Mo. 18 TRBHOHT TBMPIiB, BOBTOH. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Resldnuee Ho. 66 Kaoolomd Btvoet. 

€• BREVSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
701 BROADWAY. NBW YORK, 

Dipot of Erard^s Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATINO MUSICAL UBRART. 

\C^ Constantly on band a oompleto assortment of Amerieaa 

Pubtteatlans. 

ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEAOHEB OF THS FIANO-FOBTB. 



Application can bo made al Beed*s Musle-Stors, or al the 
Norfolk House, Rozbury. Sept 9 

L. O. SMSR80N. 

ORGANIST AND DIRBCTOR OF MUSIC AT 
BULFINCH STRBBT CHURCH. 

MmU Roam tmdtr th* CSmrtk JUiubncs, 12 JiMNana PT. 

BOSTOM. 

Applications may ahio be made at OUrer Ditson*B. 116 Wash- 
ington St., to whom he Is permitted to refor. 



ORaAN-HARMONIUMS, 

MAnufAonnsn sf , 

MASON iu HAMLIN. 

rpHB Organ-Barmonlum is an entirely new (patent) musleal 
X instrument of the reed speciee, having two mtnnaitt or 
rows of keys, and eight etraa, as follows :->l. Diapason ; S. 
Dulciana; & Principal; 4. nuta; 8. Bourdon; 8. Hautboy; 
7. Bzpreasion ; 8. Coupler. It Is designed more e»pecUUy for 
the use of churches, lectur».rooms, and other lajfe public 
halls, having power nearly equal to a thousand dollar organ ! 
It Is also capable of many solo-efleets, and has great variety In 
the property or quality of tone. It Is eepedally adapted to 
the use of organ-teachers and students, being an admirable 
substitute for oifan-practlca. Br a mln a tl on from all Interested 
Is respectlhlly solirited. 

Mason & Hamlin's Model Mdodeons! 

Recommended by the beet moeieiane and organists in the 
conntnr, (as somios to all others,) among whom we mentton 
the following: Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, George F. 
Root, G. W. Morgan (late organist to the Harmonic Unton, 
London), 8. A. BancfoA, L. P. Homer, L. H. Southard, B. 
Bruce, ete. eto. 

Frioei flrom $e0 to $176. 
\C^ CIreulars containing a full dcseriptSon of the MMel 
Melodeons eent to any addrcss, on application to the 
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nABOH ik HAMI.nr, 

St. {€otr. of CkmrUSf) Boston, Mi. 



XrSW AE8THETZ0 JOURZrAL. 

THE CRATOIir, 

A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itmlf to the attentioa 
of all who are Intereeted In the elevating and reflning Influ- 
eneea of Beauty. AsMmg the oontributors to- THB CRAYON 
already are Bar An, Lowsu, Snsn, RnaBAvnr Piau, A. B. 
DomAnn, Preeldentof the N-tional Academy of Design, DAjmx 
HvaroiOTO*, HsHni K. Baowv, and amongst those engaged 
are LoRorsuow, BAiAmn Tailob, Om. Wm Cunris, Rev^. 
W. BiBOuxB, Rev. Sakosl Osooon, Rev. H. W. Biuows, Hon. 
CHABUsSmnim. and others of our most eminent writers. A 
series of pnpen by RusEn, and eessys left by the eminent 
seulptor, HoBAno QiBnouuH, add to the Interest of The 
Crsyon. 

From tks Omeimttati Oaxette, 
We have already strongly leoommended Tn Cbatov, and 
everv suoeeedlog number provee it w be more and more worthy 
of all we have eald in ite pralae. No Journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably oondneted, in this country ; and if it 
meete with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that It will eamrt a ssost wholesome influen ce upon the tasto 
of the oounCry. 

PubMshsd by 8TILLMAN k DURAND, No. 887 Broadway, 
New York. Terms, 88 per aannm, in advance. Back ni 
bars supplied. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

IMFORTEBtS OF FOREIGN MtUSIC, 

■AVI imovn lo 

Ho. 769 BBOADWAT, oonar of Vintb Bt. 

NBW* YORK. 



BDWABD Ifc BAIiOH, ICUSIO AMD JOB PBINTIira OJB^OB, 



TEACHER OF MTT8IC, 858 Washington St 

RBSIDBNCB. . . .18 SHAWMUT STRBBT, BOSTON. 

A GOOD TIME TO 8UB80&XBS! 

DWIGHrS JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

& ys^tt si &rt Kitlr l.itnstiixt» 

FuUUbod ov8r7 flfttarday, at SI Mhool Bt Boiton. 
Twf I>«llnn p«r Minwan^ tm »dw»Meo« 

Dttxfng tile three years rince It was estehllshed, this Journal 
has met with continually Increasing fkvor, and It entered 
upon Ite SBYBNTH YOLUMB with the number fcr Saturday, 
April 7th. 

Ite eontante relate mainly to the ArioTMOtra, bnlwlth 
fiances al the wtaoteWorldof Art and of Polite Litevatare; 
including, from Hum to lime— 1. Critleal Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analysesof the notable Works 
perflmned, aeoonnte of their Composers, Ibo. 8. Notices of 
New Mude. 8. Musical News fhmi all parte. 4. Corros- 
pondenoe Ikom musical persons and places. 8. Bssays on 
musleal styles, schools, periods, aatbon, oomposlttons, in- 
strusMnte, theoilss ; «n Musleal Bducatlon ; on Mnsteln ite. 
Moral, Soeial, and Religious bearings; on Muslo In the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Slieel, St: 8. Translations flrom the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notiess of 
Seulptnro, Painting, ke. 8. Original and S elected Posms, fce. 

OT^Baek numben, fhmi the oonunenoemaBl, can be tar- 
nished. Addrms (post-paid) 

J. 8. DWIQHT, 81 S<H00& St. Bostov. 
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Beefhoven'i Symphonies. 

BT **▲ FRIBND OF ART." 

From the Oennui. 
[Oonolnded from laat week.] 

The Seventh and Eighth Sjrmphonies (in A 
major, and in F major, ninety-aecond and ninety- 
third works) give expression in tones alike to one 
idea, the idea of the fullest sensuous and spiritual 
enjoyment of existence ; they are different vari- 
ations of this one theme. In both symphonies 
alike the expression of this idea rises toward the 
close to the highest possible vivacity, to the great- 
est sensuous excitement, to the boldest extrav- 
agance, to the maddest jubilee. The tone images 
in both works attain to the highest sensuous 
reality, and these creations say what they will in 
tones in the most distinct and penetrating man- 
ner; with them therefore a poetic commentary 
were especially superfluous. Here Beethoven 
reaches the highest individuality and deflnite- 
ness in his tone-forms, and from this point of 
view Theodore Uhlio is right, when he sees in 
these works the centre of gravity of the Beet- 
hoven instrumental music. As it regards the A 
major symphony in the first place, we might 
prefix to it as a motto the words of Luther : 

Who loves not woman, wine end song, 
Bemaina a fool his whole life long. 

The First Movement begins in sustained tenses ; 
the soul is filled first with a silent, suppressed 
joy, but soon it begins to tremble with gbidnesB, it 
can no longer conceal that with which it is so 
full; and now it openly announces its secret 
with ever increasing fulness of expression to the 
end of the movement How dramatically that 
so-called organ paint a little before the close por-. 
trays the deeply suppressed feeling of joy press- 
ing toward tumultuous outbreak, just as it rids 



itself of narrowing limits and pours along in 
roaring streams 1 In the Second Movement the 
soul, after this full outpouring, is again moved by 
tranquil joyfulness ; but this joyful mood wears 
in the first theme in A minor a, so to say, sweet- 
sour character ; it seems as if a slight sadness trem- 
bled through it, but only to sweeten the sweet 
charm of joy still more, as the wound made by 
Cupid's arrow is a sweet one, and the rose is not 
without thorns. But this gentle sorrow expressed 
m an ever more enchanting tone-coloring, is pres- 
ently sweetened by the lovely theme in A major 
which is joined to it At the close of the movement 
it comes forward again and keeps the upper hand, 
but sad as its presence seems, for the very reason 
that it pours itself so fully out, — I might almost 
say weeps itself out, — its power is broken, so that 
it sofUy dies out at the close. But how unsatis- 
factorily words describe this infinite magic of 
tones 1 

In the Third Movement again the liveliest 
cheerfulness rises (in the magical middle subject 
in D major) in the plenitude of bliss, floating as 
it were upon the waves of ecstacy, to the expres- 
sion of a certain solemnity, thence to resign itself 
anew to the most unrestrained career. 

But in the Fourth Movement the joyful soul 
celebrates its Bacchus feast; here the emotion 
rises to the most unlimited jubilation, here all the 
nerves are strained up to the highest pitch, a 
** jubilant kiss seak the embrace." It is this 
work, kept throughout in dance rhythm, which 
Richard Wagner strikingly calls **the very 
apotheosis of the dance, of the movement of love 
ideally embodied in tones." 

In the same feeling and spirit is the Eighth 
' Symphony composed. There breaches in it the 
same cheerfulness, raised to a pitch bordering on 
excess. But it gives in smaller form rather a 
miniature of serene souPs life ; it is more a naive, 
child-like joy, too, which pervades the whole; 
a Haydn-like spirit breathes in this work. This 
and the small ibrm, in which the symphony moves, 
have misled many into supposing it an earlier 
production of Beethoven ; but there cannot be a 
greater error. Any one who has become deeply 
acquainted with Beethoven, and who compares 
the first quite Haydn-like symphony of Beet- 
hoven with this, his eighth, cannot help feeling the 
infinite difference between them. Outwardly^ 
indeed, the eighth symphony is not more compre- 
hensive than the first; but to apply a mere 
space measure to the highest spiri|ual products, 
is to be guilty of the grossest error and betrays 
the most trivial and unartistic standpoint But 
the inward relationship of these two works is at 
the same time an outward one. The form of the 
first symphony is the Haydn form ; that of the 



eighth symphony is the genuine Beethoven, such 
as the master created in the Eraica. And then 
the striking originality of the tone-pictures in 
this eighth symphony, this bold, self-conscious 
humoristic life, this bubbling overflow of animal 
spirits, — what a contrast to the above described 
contents of the first symphony I That is the pure 
Haydn spirit, married with the manly spirit of 
Beethoven, a mediated product, an intellectual 
re-birth. But the eighth symphony is in truth a 
product of the ripe, developed Beethoven. A 
naive, humoristic joy pervades, as we have said, 
the whole and unfolds itself in the finest nuances 
and shadings. If in the first movement this char- 
acter is depicted more in general, the two middle 
movements give us two particular sides of it ; but 
in the last movement comes the highest climax, 
giving scope to the maddest humor, to the most 
jovial mood, such as was never before pro- 
duced in tones. 

Beethoven must have been in the most joyful 
state, inwardly reconciled with himself, when he 
conceived these two creations. But, as has al- 
ready been remarked, this paradise did not suf- 
fice for him ; he soon aspired after a higher, and 
he created the Ninth Symphony. 

About no work of Beethoven, perhaps about 
no work of Art, have views and opinions been so 
different, as about the ninth symphony ; indeed 
no creation of Art has had to battle so hard ere 
it gained admittance, as this grandest work of 
absolute music. Twenty years ago the work was 
considered deranged, a mere aberration of Beet- 
hoven ; ten years ago it was only half deranged, 
while in recent times the understanding of the 
same has broken a continually deeper path for 
itself, and the work with the cultivated musical 
public has acquired a certain popularity.. What 
formerly seemed a confused conglomeration of 
musical eccentricities, is now recognized as a 
necessary expresnon of a sublime idea of feeling. 
The union of words with tones, which formerly 
in such a work of pure instrumental music passed 
for an arbitrary whim, a something abnormal, 
an extravaganza, is now recognized as an artistic 
necessity. This change, this better understanding 
or feeling of its meaning, is due partly to repeated 
performances of this difficult work; partly to 
deeper penetration into the innermost nature of 
Art and of Beethoven in particular; partly in 
fine to excellent commentaries on the work, such 
especially as Franz Brendel has given in his 
History of Music, and Richard Wagner in bis 
** Programme" to the Ninth Symphony. Hence- 
forth is recognized, as the idea pervading the en- 
tire work, the victory-crowned Uriving of the soul 
after the highest Joy. To show how Beethoven 
lends expression to this sublime idea, and devel- 
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ops it organically, we will once more follow 
Richard Wagner. 

In the First Movement we see, conceived in 
the sublimest sense, the conflict of the soul stri- 
ving after joy against the pressure of that hostile 
power, which rears itself between us and earthly 
happiness ; only in isolated gleams of light do we 
catch the sad sweet smile of bliss; the demon of 
joylessness encompasses us again and again, and 
it is in vain that we contend against him. We 
exclaim with Faust: Entbehren solht du, solht 
entbehren ; Thou must renounce I (See Journal 
of Music, Vol. II, p. 187). In the Second Move- 
ment a wild delight seizes us, hurrying us on in 
the pursuit of a new, unknown bliss even to gid- 
diness, to reeling ecstacy, until in the middle 
period a scene of earthly pleasure and of satisfied 
contentment opens ; but to such narrowly limited 
cheerfulness we are little disposed, we plunge 
anew into that wild intoxication. In the Third 
Movement, on the contrary, the soul seems filled 
with sweet remembrance of a purest bliss en- 
joyed in early life. This is the first theme. This 
remembrance awakens in the second theme the 
tender longing of love. That hope-promising 
first theme answers again, then the second theme 
likewise returns, and now it seems to us, as if 
love and hope had inwardly joined hands as if 
to reconquer their soil sway over the tormented 
spirit The bleeding heart seems healed and 
to be manning itself to courageous aspiration. 
But with the beginning of the Fourth Movement 
the soul falls back again into that joyless night, 
until the instruments give out a simple song theme, 
which swells up to a mighty climax, and finally 
a man's voice, after the instruments have been 
again hurled back into the conflict, sings : 

" Ye friends, not these tones ! But let us attune 
a sweeter and more joyful strain." 

And now light shines amid the chaos. A 
chorus of human voices chants the lofty song of 
Joy : " Joy, bright spark of Deity," &c. Then 
in the high enthusiasm of joy bursts forth the 
utterance of universal love of Man : " Embrace, 
ye millions." This is the purest Joy, the highest. 
Now leaps from the breast anew the shout of Joy ! 
Joy ! Jubilant, in this fulness of emotion, we clasp 
the whole world to our breast I 

Such is the idea of the Ninth Symphony. 
Considered from this side, as the representation of 
this idea, it is perhaps the sublimest work of Art 
of all times. On the other hand it makes an 
epoch in the history of Music, by the fact that in 
it the Word of tlie poet is married to pure instru- 
mental Music. But this intnxluction of the word 
is not to be regarded as an exceptional extrava- 
ganza, as an arbitrary whim of Beethoven ; for the 
word struggles out as a necessary result from pure 
tone, is the organic offspring of the tone. Beet- 
hoven, who in his symphonies shows a striving 
afler more and more distinct individual expres- 
sion, who in every one of these works presents 
an actual poetic subject-matter, and who there- 
fore is before all the true tone-poet, arrives in the 
ninth symphony at a point, where mere tones no 
longer suffice for what he wants to say ; hence 
he must call in the Word as a more deflnite ex- 
pression of his thought 

Beethoven, the most absolute musician, arrives 
at the verge and limit of pure instrumental 
music ; he removes the boundary. Hence with 
the Ninth Symphony, viewed in the light of 
principles^ the last symphony was written, and at 



the same time the actual organic marriage of 
Music with the Art of Poetry prepared. And 
from this point of view must the progressive 
development of music since Beethoven be re- 
garded. 
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Whitsuntide Music on the Rhine. 

CiiORLEY, of the London Athenceum^ true to 
his old love of Germany and German music, has 
been over to the Diis^cldorf Festival, and written 
to his paper the following vivid description and 
criticism thereof. We must allow for his strong 
English prejudices in what ho says of Schu- 
mann's "Para<lisc and the Peri", — a work by 
the way which Mendelssohn, the English music- 
lovers* oracle, was the first to introduce to the 
musical world in Germany. On the other hand 
Chorley seems to have "conquered his preju- 
dices" with regard to Jenny Lind Gold- 
SCHMIDT, whom he formerly liked not too well ; 
his very exalted estimation of her singing now, 
therefore, is a fact of some significance, and goes 
far to oflset the thousand and one newspaper re- 
ports about the decline of the vocal powers of the 
world's truest and greatest Queen of Song. 

The thirty-third annual music-meeting held 
during Whit-week at one or other of the towns 
on the Lower Rhine — one of the most important 
gatherings of its class in Germany — took place 
this year, as the readers of the Athenceum have 
been duly apprized, at Dusseldorf, under condi- 
tions of more than ordinary interest It is uni- 
versally owned to be the most brilliant Festival 
which has taken place since that great musical 
summer of 1846, which included the Musik-Fest 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, — the Jesuit Festival at Li^ge, 
for which Mendelssohn's " Lauda Sion" was writ- 
ten, — the assemblage of upwards of three thous- 
and part-singers at Cologne, — and the production 
of ** Elijah " at Birmingham. It seems only yes- 
terday since we were partaking of these excite- 
ments and pleasures : yet what a whirlwind of 
change and destruction has passed over Art in 
Germany during that interval of thrice three 
years! This Diisseldorf Festival would have 
been well worth a visit, whether it be regarded 
as illustrating the amount of what has been lost, 
and what is retained, in the Lower Rhine-land ; 
or considered merely as testing the present state 
of that strange thing, German opinion. Apart 
from all philosophies and comparisons, however, 
it has been a noticeable meeting. 

Out' English privilege of beginning every mat- 
ter in debate with a prelude concerning the 
weather does not come in amiss this Whitsuntide 
— since the sudden outburst of summer in all its 
glory, after so long-drawn and dark a winter, has 
given the whole district the festive aspect of a 
garden freshly decked and garlanded for some 
joyous purpose. Never were seen herbage of 
such an intense and tender green — such flooJs of 
golden flowers on the fields — never such piles 
and coronals of blossoms on ev^ry fruit-tree (ma- 
king a delicious harmony with the red-tiled roofs 
of the homesteads, and the quaint towers of the 
old churches) — as those we swept past while 
taking the line from Aix-la-Chapelle to Ober-Cas- 
sel. This holiday clothing, too, was at its brightest 
in and about Dusseldorf. Every one knows 
the charming gardens which belong to that town, 
and it was fortunate that the lilacs and the chest- 
nut bloom should have " kept back" till Whitsun- 
tide. The hall where the musical performances 
are held — one of those picturesque temporary 
wooden rooms, the secret of erecting and decora- 
ting which belongs to Germany — was pitched in 
a garden, and betwixt fit and fit of the long 
and laborious rehearsals, and part and part of the 
concerts, it was pretty to see the cheerful and 
cordial audience streaming out under the cover- 
ing of those lovely fresh leaves ; and pleasant to 
know that one could loiter without among objects 
so refreshing to weary spirits, yet still hardly lose 
a note of Aladamo Goldschmidt's singing voice, 



and hardly a piano of the most elaborate chorus. 
There is much, after all, in scenery, — as the res- 
pective impressions produced by sacred music, 
when it is heard in a cathedral and in a town 
hall, will prove to the least imaginative ; and it 
must be allowed that a garden in the Lower 
Rhine-land (due festival weather granted) puts 
heart and mind into better tune for music than 
the streets of our provincial towns, streaming 
with their factory population. 

The material for such a meeting — orchestra 
and chorus numbering eight hundred, and twenty- 
six executants — has been, on the whole, excellent 
The voices, particularly the female ones, have 
been more tunable than those which are some- 
times to be heard in Germany on like occasions. 
The stringed Quartet in the orchestra has been 
admirable, animated to no ordinary point by that 
king of orchestral violinists, Herr David. The 
wind instruments were less satisfactory. All were 
tested to the utmost in some of the works selected 
for performance. All stood the test capitally. 
The first evenintr's concert was made up of a Sym- 
phony by Ilerr Hi Her, the conductor of the Fes- 
tival, with the motto, *^ Ea muss doch Fruhling 
werden** — on the whole, perhaps, the best work 
of its composer, and the best German Symphony 
of a later date than Mendelssohn's. The ideas in 
three of the movements are good and well con- 
trasted, the structure is excellent (some lengthi- 
ness forgiven,) and there are many charming de- 
tails, which fill up the outline without obtrusive- 
ness. It was noticeable that the Andante, which 
is the most vague and tormented of the four 
movements, seemed to be most relished, especially 
among the young professors and practitioners who 
thronged to the renearsal. After the Symphony, 
Haydn's " Creation" was performed excellently. 
Somehow they make more of this work in Ger- 
many, and less of Handel's Oratorios, than we 
do in England ; and (sad to say,) in spite of the 
sarcastic pity of the **men of the future," old 
Haydn's picture music was rapturously received, 
— in part, because, after all, it is music, and not 
mystical noise, — in part, owing to the wondrous 
singing of Madame Goldschmidt Wondrous this 
was, and of a perfection which I do not think she 
ever reached m England. If her voice suffered 
from her American tour, it has entirely recovered 
its brilliancy and lustre, — and the style seems to 
have gained (as must be the case with every true 
artist) in warmth and dignity. Praise, too, is 
well deserved by the tenor, Herr Schneider of 
Leipzig, who was mentioned in the Athenaeum 
three years ago as a tenor of promise, and who 
possesses what so many German tenors want — 
charm and suavity of tone, without any bad habits 
of delivery. After the tasteless bawling one is 
used to hear, which " sets up" for heartiness and 
energy, unaffected refinement, in but a modest 
quantity, is a welcome rarity. Herr Schneider 
ought to make a good career, if he remains un vis- 
ited by the ambition which killed the frog in the 
fable, and which has destroyed so many a singer. 

** So far, so good." The second concert, which 
contained the " peculiarity" of this Whitsuntide 
Festival, was full of matter for strange comparison 
— if not for sad thought. The programme consis- 
ted of Mendelssohn's * MeerestiUe' Overture, Dr. 
Schumann's Cantata, * Paradise and the Peri,' and 
Beethoven's C minor Symphony. To those who 
think as we do in England, and who are not used 
first to set up idols and then to pull them down, 
the juxtaposition of the two first-named composi- 
tions suggested the abyss into which Grerman taste 
has made haste to plunge since Mendelssohn's 
death, by accepting Dr. Schumann as his successor 
and (say the " men of the period"^ his superior. 
Never before did I feel so strongly bow great was 
one composer — how very small the other ; never 
did I seem so intimately to touch, taste and handle 
the bitter and faded fruits which spring from dis- 
order sown by a rebellious spirit that asserts pro- 
gress and destruction to be one. There were good 
reasons, it is true, why this Cantata should be 
elected. Dr. Schumann having been long a resi- 
dent at Dusseldorf, there are reasons why his 
works should not be sought out with censure too 
well known to all kindly and considerate musicians 
here to call for recapitulation : — but if Art is to 
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continae to exist, Truth in Art must bo vimlica- 
tedf — and the truth nr^ust be told, that to select such 
a work on tho o<;casion of a (i^reat German festival 
is to own to Europe that Germany has no more 
great men, and that any one who pretends to their 
^* purple and j^old*' will find suujccts (whether 
pycophant or sincere, who shall determine ?) wil- 
ling to swear that he is greater than any Greatness 
who has preceded him I 

Years a;ro a brief analysis of this Eastern Can- 
tata was ofFered in your journal; when its mono- 
tony and triviality were pointed out, and the 
pompous nothingness which a man poor in ideas 
could assume, in the hopes of appearing deep, 
simple, and sentimental. On hearing the composi- 
tion capitally executed (and the principal part 
fought for by Madame Goldschmidt with a valiancy 
and power which did her honor) — the meagreness 
— the absence of true exprewion — the want of 
artistic simplicity in grasping the subject and dis- 
tributing its component parts — made themselves 
more felt, even, than on perusal. — "It is much 
more amusing" (said one capable to judge) upon 
the pianoforte than here," — and piteous was it to 
think of the time and the good-will which had been 
wasted in dragging through a work which did not 
really please (as was evident from the tepid ap- 

f>lause bestowed on it), and which cannot last, un- 
ess ennui is to be mistaken for thought, — thread- 
bare phrase for the utterance of emotion, and want 
of color for ideality in description. The final 
bravura of the Pen, — fierce and uncouth enough 
to padlock * Heaven's gate* against such a shrieking 
and pedantic person forever and ever — the frivol- 
ous dance of the Bayaderes round abojit " Allah's 
throne," (like one of M. Adolphe Adam's two 
opera tunes worked canon-wise) — the dismal 
weariness of the scene of the Pestilence — and the 
irrational manner in which the singers have to pass 
from narration to personation, and vice versd, — 
sounded ten times more fierce, frivolous, dismal, 
and irrational, when they were heard, than when 
they were read. And yet the amateur, — who is 
rococo enough to demand only melody, only vari- 
ety, only propriety, only interest, — is told by 
"young Germany" that this Cantata is a work 
written before its composer had wholly shaken off* 
the trammels, — in fact, ** quite old music," as com- 
pared with the music of the hour and the music 
of to-morrow. — There is no pleasure in saying 
these things — as there is no comfort in controversy 
or dignity in disagreement ; — but even the stran- 
ger's smallest word may help, — if it only induces 
one student to pause and consider what made his 
forefathers great; — and Europe owes too much 
to the giants of Germany, to see one of music's 
provinces handed over to dwarfs and deformed 
rulers, without a pretty strong protocol-work of 
protest. 

The Artist's Concert^ held on the third evening, 
offered among its noticeable features, new to a Lon- 
doner, Herr Gade's Overture, *Im Hochland,' and 
a clever but incoherent violin Concerto, by Herr 
Rietz, who like Dr. Schumann, belonged to Diissel- 
dorf " once upon a time." This was admirably 
ffiven by Herr David. Lastly, the ovations to 
Madame Goldschmidt (who has sung, I believe, 
gratuitously) were such as to claim mention in the 
record of the meeting. AfYer her first aria, Deh 
vienif from * Figaro,' a positive /<?u dejoie of bou- 
quets was discharged against her by the Ladies of 
tne chorus, with the customary flourish of trumpets 
used in German orchestras for the greeting of 
favorite artists. After her second aria (a cavatiua 
from Beatrice di Tendoj which, indeed, she execu- 
ted magnificently), a young lady pressed forward 
from the ranks of the amateur choristers, and 
crowned her with a wreath ; and while Madame 
Goldschmidt shrank away from this, the ceiling 
opened, and a rain of flowers fell around her. 
After her third aria came another shower of small 
ribbons, imprinted with the legend that Heaven had 
sent an angel to sing at the Thirty-third Lower- 
Rhine Festival. We must not measure our cousin- 
Germans' fancy for honoring the honorable by our 
own colder modes of procedure ; but such ecstatic 
compliments could but be painfully oppressive, to 
their victim : — and so, indeed, she appeared to feel 
them. How could it be forgotten by some of 
those who saw the rapture and heard the riot, — 



that after having also seen Mendelssohn crowned 
at Brunswick, in years gone by, — and on another 
summer night the whole city of Cologne turned 
out to honor him with a torch-procession, and to 

Eres(.>nt him with the freedom of the town— one 
as lived to hear him spoken of by many as a 
well-trained musician, — industrious enough, but 
without poetry or philosophy in his compositions. 
" These violent delights have violent ends"; and 
those who have seen the fickleness once, thence- 
forward mistrust the fervor. But the shower of 
roses and ribbons suggested something pleasanter 
than the thought of past triumphs followed by con- 
tempts. Was it not also an evidence that the 
lovely art of singing, as a branch of musical exe- 
cution, and in some sort a partaker of the Creator's 
inspirations, can still hold its thousands thralled 1 

Such have been a few of the features of this 
animated and successful music-meeting on the 
Rhine. On the opportunities of meeting old 
friends and making new ones, and of hearing all 
that is to be — as well as much that should not be — 
in German music which the Congress had afforded, 
it is needless to dwell. — The next year's Whitsun- 
tide music on the Rhine will be held, it is purposed, 
at Cologne. 



Eossini in Paris. 

A correspondent of the Moniteur writes : - 
" Rossini has arrived in Paris. This is the hap- 
piest and most impOk*tant musical event of the wcck. 
To this excellent piece of news I can add another, 
which is still better and equally certain — there is 
every hope that the health of the sovereign maestro 
will be completely restored. 

" Che sovra gli altri come aquila vola.'* 

"All that science can do to preserve such a 
valued life for many long days will of course be 
done. His ordinary physician has already had 
several consultations with some of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the faculty in Paris. If all 
who owe to the immortal author of * William Tell,' 
*■ Moses,' and the * Barber,' hours of ineffable beati- 
tude, of exquisite enjoyment, were to leave their 
names at RcMisini's door, we should see an immense 
procession from sunrise to sunset for days without 
number. Many private friends of the master, 
however desirous they were to contemplate those 
fine and intelligent features which age and suffer- 
ing have changed but very little, contented them- 
selves with leaving their cards and good wishes at 
the threshold of his august abode, and abstained 
from feelings of delicacy from any attempt to dis- 
turb the privacy of the first days of his installa- 
tion in Paris. Others, either less timid or more 
intimate, could not resist the desire to press to their 
hearts the old friend so long absent, and who had 
been represented by correspondence as much more 
seriously ill than he really was. Those who suc- 
ceeded in penetrating the sanctuary were delighted 
when they saw the great man who had been 
reported to be so broken down. Although he has 
greatly suffered in various ways, they found his 
mind as sparkling, his temper as good, and his con- 
versation as charming as ever. In answer to 
questions about his health, he complains of a little 
weakness and an absolute want of sleep. His 
malady seems to be purely nervous. But, notwith- 
standing his illness, he has resumed his favorite 
promenades upon the Boulevards, where he may 
be seen strolling as of old, with his hands in the 
pockets of his long frock coat, while he curiously 
observes the many transformations that have taken 
place during his absence. When any one talks 
to him of music and the recent success of his 
Mathilde de Shabran, he looks at his questioner 
with an air of astonishment so well assumed as to 
appear ruxif, and, bowing his head replies with 
almost imperceptible irony, * People are really too 
good to trouble themselves about mv old things. 
All that music is rococo. It has quite gone by.' 
The other day some one was vaunting the wonders 
of magnetism, and proposed that he should consult 
a somnambulist *Ah,' said Rossini gaily, *she 
would ask for a lock of my hair ; I have but five 
hairs left, and each of them has a name. I am 
bald enough as it is.' He came to Paris by short 
journeys. Rossini likes to see the country be 
passes through ; to breathe the air at leisure, to 



sleep at night, and, in short, to take the longest 
way about, like the good La Fontaine. As to 
those modern means of communication which shoot 
men and luggage, as from a cannon's mouth, a 
hundred leagues before a man has time to enquire 
the way, without having either that fear or dislike 
of it which has been pretended, he does not see 
why one who has no occasion to hurry should adopt 
this mode of travelling. Ho says capital things 
about the inconveniences as well as the advantages 
of progress. During this long journey, which took 
more time than Torquato Tasso and Benvenuto 
Cellini would have done to perform the same 
distance sword in hand, Madame Rossini watched 
over her partner with a pious and maternal 
solicitude. * * ♦ 

" It is said that the management of the opera will 
celebrate Rossini's return to Paris with all the 
^clat due from a principal theatre supported by a 
state subvention. There is a talk of bringing out 
Mo'ise on a grand scale ; William Tell and Count 
Ory will also, we believe, be played. This homage 
to Rossini will be at once an honor to the Opera, 
a great joy for the friends of Art, and a solemn 
reparation for the inconceivable neglect of the 
great works of the master of masters, of which we 
were at one time guilty. 



From the New Tork Tribune. 

The Grand Pic-Nic of the Oerxnan Musical 

Soeieties. 

The fourth day of the great Festival began 
cloudy, but at nine o'clock, just at the time of the 
meeting of the great bulk of the singers at Wash- 
ington Hall, the heavy clouds dispersed and a 
fine sunny day favored the grand excursion. — 
The Singing Societies, Turners, and military 
Companies formed in procession and marched 
through the Bowery, Chatham-street and Broad- 
way to the foot of Canal-street The procession 
was an imposing spectacle on account of its num- 
bers, the brilliancy of the emblems and the entire 
arrangement of their proceedings. In front 
marched the Carabine Rangers, Capt. Bechtel, 
and the New York Riflemen, Company 1, Capt 
Johnson ; then came a body of Turners in rank 
and file, then the vocal Societies with their gay 
banners and standards ; another bod^ of Turners, 
the New York Hussars, Capt. Beiser, and the 
Wa.^hington Artillery, Capt Schnorr, bringing up 
the rear, in this way taking the Singing Societies 
in their midst The streets through which they 
passed were thronged by people, and thousands 
of men, women and children visited Elm Park 
during the day. There is no exaggeration in 
estimating the vast multitude at forty thousand, 
who, from 8 o'clock until evening flowed to the 
beautiful spot selected for the great Festival 
The grove was thronged. The procession num- 
bered about three thousand persons, and proceed- 
ed in several steamers to Stryker's Bay and thence 
to Elm Park. 

In the Park the various scenes of this *^ Wald- 
fest" (Festival in the Woods) were piquant in the 
extreme. They were new and astonishing to 
many native Americans who were present, who 
never witnessed the assemblage of such an im- 
mense multitude 6f persons conducting themselves 
with the most perfect decorum. The occasion 
was full of sweet reminiscenses of the happy days 
of the truly beloved Vaterland. Every society 
and company had their banners suspended in a 
certain place, and numerous friends gathered 
round them. There were forty or fifty of these 
headquarters. At each the parties enjoved them- 
selves in singing, in drinking, and in dancing to 
the music of five of the finest bands of music, and 
in filling the air with their hurrahs.. Suddenly 
the scene changed, the rattling of drums called 
together the members of the Tumerbund, and 
they marched through the thronged multitude 
amid enthusiastic applause. They appeared in 
the full vigor of health, youth ana beauty. — 
Crowds gathered here and there to listen to some 
orator who appealed to the old German love of 
liberty, and tnerefore to the love of their new 
Vaterland, the headquarters of the future libera- 
tion of the world. 'Then the mighty harmDny of a 
great choros swelled through the woods, and re- 
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minded the liatenen of the romantic banks of the 
Rhine and Neckar, with their old castles, their 
merry vineyards and rich cities. Then followed 
the drinking round (Bundtrinken) from enorm- 
ous Birkenheimers or trinkhoms, or giant silver 
cups, of which we saw one specimen holding 
about four bottles of wine, belonging to the Teu- 
tonia Gosangverein of New York, with the de- 
vice: 

Wer nicht liebt Weib, Wein und Gesang, 
Der bleibt eln Narr sein Leben lung. 

(Who does not love wine, wife and song, 
Will be a fool bis life-time long.) 

and embellished by the haut relief figures of love, 
liberty and song. 

Here met old friends, brought together by this 
Festival from the most distant parts of their new 
Yaterland, and remembering old times both here 
and on the other side of the Atlantic, happy and 
sad days, revolution, barricades, prison ana banish- 
ment Then in another place the strong old Ger- 
man choral music or fugue could be heard, of 
which, the old Lutheran warrior song of the thirty 
years' war : " Fine feste Burg ist un$er Gott** (a 
fast stronghold in our Lord,) was the first and 
fundamental specimen. Those who have wit- 
nessed these Festivals in Germany must confess 
that this German national characteristic is gaining 
a hold upon the new world, and that German song 
will by and by be a characteristic not only of the 
German population but of the whole people of the 
United States. 

It would be impossible to give a full and true 
picture of the whole affair with all its freedom 
connected with the utmost order and harmony. 
There was the vast crowded multitude and single 
couples and parties in the more remote places of 
this large Park. Here the loud echomg of a 
thousand voices, there the still happiness of family 
circles with wife and children and the stiller tones 
of tender lovers. And above all these manifold 
scenes were visible the mind shadows of gentle 
trees and the rosy clouds of the sinkine day. 
Certainly the German people found here a liome, 
an Heimaik I This grand Festival was certainly 
the most brilliant of all Festivals of this kind held 
in this country. 

At about 4 o'clock several speeches were made 
from the steps of the Villa of the Park, but the 
crowd prevented one understanding any thing that 
was said. It was said that the Mayor made a 
speech and expressed himself much pleased with 
the order and good behavior of nis Grerm&n 
fellow-citizens, to whose services he had ordered 
a force of two hundred and fifty policemen as a 
guard against native and adopted rowdies and 
pickpockets. 

At 5 o'clock, cannon-shots and the roll of the 
drums announced the hour of asain forming in 
procession to proceed homeward. Soon they 
marched in the same order as they came, through 
the alleys of the Park down to Stryker's Bay, ac- 
companied by the thousands of their friends. 
Several overloaded steamers were required to 
transfer them to the City. 

The memory of this Festival will undoubtedly 
linger a long time in the minds of all who wit- 
nessed its proceedings, giving the love of the 
liberal arts a new vigor among the Grermans. 



From mow YOBK. 
JuKB 26. — ^In regard to the quantity of music 
afforded us Gothamites at present there is surely no 
reason for complaint. The Academy opened iu 
doors last week for a few more nights with Mme. 
Laorakob, Messrs. Morelli and Mir ate. These 
irtists have sung in Nonna and / Piaitani^ and 
were to have given Don Giovanni last evening, had 
not the indisposition of Morelli and Mme. Ferrari, 
a d^ntante in America, compelled the postponement 
of MOZA.RT to Wednesday evening. It is late in 
the season, and amid the musical surfeit of the hour 
they have failed to draw as numerous audiences as 
they deserved. I hope Don Giovanni will better re- 



ward their labors, and it is rumored that the man- 
agement have not yet abandoned the idea of getting 
out LtB HuffuenoU., that exhauster of Meyerbeer's 
originality. 

The German troupe, — mainly the same which you 
heard in Der Freyxhutx at Niblo*B some weeks since, — 
have taken possession of Wailkck's cozy little thea- 
tre; hut in spite of the zealonx efforts and really 
good leading of their director, Mr. Robert Stob- 
PEL (a brother-in-law of William Vincent Wal- 
lace, and recently of the Princess' Theatre, Lon- 
don^ Die RegimentslochUr has twice attracted but a 
few listeners. To-night we were promised the Czar 
und Zimmermann^ bat for some unannounced reason 
a German vaudeville has been substituted. Rehear- 
sals of Fidelio have commenced with Mile. Lbh- 
MANN, Mme. D'Ormt having wisely concluded to 
confine herself to roles depending less upon artistic 
singing. She is a very acceptable Marie, the vivan- 
di^re, but Fidelio should have another representa- 
tive. 

But the musical event of the week is the gathering 
of the German Saengcrbund, Maennerchor, Lieder- 
tafel, Saengerrunde, Orpheus, Liederkranz, etc., 
(there are as many names as societies for one and 
the same thing) to their general Saenger-Fest. On 
Saturday they poured in upon us, and visited our 
main streets with their torchlight procession. On 
Sunday they gathered at their head-quarters, the 
Washington Hotel, and there marshalled under the 
American stars and stripes and the German revolu- 
tionary tri-color,'^ they rehearsed, exchanged greet* 
ings and consumed a saflicient number of barrels of 
Lager-bier^ to reconcile the brewers to the Maine 
Law for one month at ^oast. Yesterday, with flying 
banners and military, (for detailed accounts of which 
see the dailies) they took possession of the Metropol- 
itan theatre, and the " General probe" gave promise 
of an acceptable evening's entertainment. Carl 
Beromann had been selected as " Fest-Dtrector,*' 
and this appointment will satisfy you that all that a 
conductor can do was done. For the last few weeks 
this most modest and able leader has been most 
indefatigable in his preparations, and numerous re- 
hearsals of the large orchestra and the New York 
societies have not been without their effect The 
Festival-Concert was on Monday evening. 

Carl Bergmann is ambitious to bring before an 
American public, works to which they have not 
hitherto listened and which represent the modem 
phase of music abroad. Wagner^s overture to 
Cola di Rienzi^ and the Reception March from Lohen- 
grin were therefore the instrumental pieces selected. 
The Riemi overture is one of the musical reformer's 
earlier efforts, produced at a time when Meyerbeer 
was his attraction, and of course can be considered 
in no sense as " music of the future." My position 
unfortunately was directly in front of the brass in- 
struments, consisting of four horns, four trumpets, 
four trombones and two ophicleides, supported by an 
immense drum ; and these instruments in a Wagner 
overture are not left to rust, you well know. Of 
course I could not judge of the Riemi or the Lohen- 
grin; but I heard enough during the occasional sus- 
pensions of brass, to convince me that the Rienzi 
overture contains soipe choice bits of melody, — 
actually "absolute" melody. 

The first vocal piece of the concert was a " Lieder^ 
spiel," or species of vocal Cantata, by Jolius Otto, 
entided Im WaUky consisting of soli and choruses. 
This was a very pretentious composition, written 
with orchestral introductions, interludes, and descrip- 
tive passages. Some pretty common-place bits, 
generally remembrances of others, were heard from 
time to time, the most effective of which was a sere- 
nade for tenor solo ,and chorus ; but the whole com- 
position was meaningless and foolish ; the several 
numbers being connected together with orchestral 
passages, which reminded me strongly of the inter- 



ludes of some of our country organists, having no- 
thing more to do with the pieces themselves than 
the interludes referred to have. However, Im Walde 
pleased the audience much better than the Chorus of 
the Priests from Mozart's " Magic Flute," excellently 
given later in the evening. Among the other selec- 
tions of the evening were WtnUrUed chorus, very 
trivially composed by Y. E. Becker, and lifelessly 
sung by the Baltimore societies } the ** World's 
Prayer " chorus, by Zoellner, very effectively per- 
formed by the Philadelphia societies; Kubcken's 
" Warrior's Song before battle," the best -singing of 
the evening ; for Mr. Bergmann had carefully trained 
the New York Societies ; Fribcuer's Kriegencene 
chorus, which closed the programme, and which I did 
not hear ; and the finale of tlie second act of William, 
Tell. This was by far the most effective perform- 
ance of the evening, notwithstanding the weakness 
of the accompanying tcrzett The full bursts of the 
large chorus, now instantly mounting from pianis- 
§imo to firtisBimo sjbrxando^ were magnificent indc^. 
How little do our opera managers appreciate the 
effects that may be produced by a powerful and effi- 
cient chorus 1 

The next festival is appointed for Philadelphia, in 
1857. To-day Elm Park (62d st.) is alive with the 
Turners' Pic-nic, which closes the social amusements 
of the week, and at which it is safe to predict, a con- 
siderable quantity of lager-bier will find a sympa- 
thetic receptacle. G. 



Trom WASHINGTOS'. D. O. 

JuKB 23. — ^You see by the enclosed circular that 
we have in embryo at Washington a Musical Journal 
to be called the National Monthly Musical Magazine. 
I have seen the proof of the first number. It will be 
chiefiy a publication of lighter music — ^waltzes, opera 
airs, etc. — in a suitable sixe for binding. The reading 
matter will be secondary. It has as vignette a beau- 
tiful engraving of the National Monument that is to 
be, if the K. N.s who now have the matter in hand 
don't surround it with t platform and leave it so. 

Last night we had the first really Classic concert 
which has occurred in the city since I have been 
here. It was given by Mile. Db Bote, a resident 
artist of admirable qualities, but never sufficiently 
known, she being a student of high Art, and Wash- 
ington having but little weakness that way. But she 
was induced by those who knew her value to adver- 
tise a concert, whereat she was assisted by artists 
hero and in Baltimore. It came off last night, and 
was so successful, that I trust it will be followed by 
a series of subscription concerts next fall, which 
would be something new for us ! 

In the C minor Trio of Beethoven, and the Con- 
certo in G minor of Mendelssohn, Mile. De Boye 
gave evidence of such a real entrance into the spirit 
of the masters as we are here strangers to. Ahbbnd's 
'cello is exquisite. He gave us finely for solos Schu- 
bert's Hommage a Beethoven^ Finale of lAtda, and 
" Sounds of Home." I could but reflect when the 
first of these was announced as a ** Theme from 
Beethoven," how remarkable a compliment it is to 
Schubert, that his homage to Beethoven should have 
so inspired him, that this entirely original piece 
should have so widely passed for the composition of 
the great master, and been published as such in Lon- 
don and America. Yon may remember that when 
Schubert's earlier compositions were attracting no- 
tice, and especially his songs : Die Burggchajt, Die 
Junge Nonne^ Oeeian'e GesSnge, Die Grenze der Men- 
tcheity Beethoven was deeply interested in them, and 
exclaimed, *' Wahrlich in dan Schubert wohnt etn 
gStUicher FwJce^" (Truly in this Schubert bums a god- 
like fire 1) 

I have said that this was the only really Classic 
concert we have had. I do not forget Helleb's 
entertainment, (balf music, half necromancy,) of 
which I wrote you. He did give us the Sonata 
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Pathetiqtiey and some " Songs without Words." — 
But when I think of his concert I am reminded of 
the statements published with becoming gravity by 
the Hon. Robert Boyle, namely : that a drum made 
of wolfs skin would break another made of sheep^s 
skin ; and that a harp strung with fox-gut strings 
would mnke hens fly away. Heller has "second 
sight" enough to explain these to us, and also why 
an orange-tree blossoming and bearing fruit in two 
minutes puts to fli(;ht a flock of Linler ohne WorU; 
and a " Magic drum," on which invisible spirits beat, 
wilt break the effect of the PalltetitpAe on the drum 
of the car. 

After living here somewhat longer one gets to find 
a good deal of worthy music in Washington. There 
are a number of good artists. The defect is a lack 
of musical enthusiasm, and an ignorance of the great 
composers. There was last night an earnest atten- 
tion to tlie entire concert, and an evident interest in 
the finest pa8.«ages. I remember a verse of John 
Sterling's which commences 

** Meliora latent" ever; &c. C. 



From OHIOAG-O, 111. 

June 21. — We have actually had nothintr in the 
way of Concerts, except one of Strakosch*b very 
fleasing and amusing Grand Musical Festivals, gotten 
up in the usual style, viz: Si^nora Pabodt, prima 
donna assoluta, lately returned from her professional 
tour through Europe *, Madame Patti Strakoscii, 
and some tenor or baritone, engaged at twenty-five 
dollars a week, to give variety, and the necessary 
rest to the prime donne, besides sustaining the male 
parts in those sweet and entirely new duettos, with 
Maurice Strakoseh as musical director and accom- 
panist to the vocal performance. Strakoseh is an 
excellent manager, and during his sojourn of seven 
years in America has snfficiently studied the taste of 
our Western population to know that his music will 
take, and that he gains more by pursuing his course 
than by trying to cultivate and elevate the standard 
of music ; he gains more money, I mean, and I am 
very much mistaken if that is not his prime object. 
Oh, beautiful ! how sweet ! charming 1 are expres- 
sions I hear whispered around me ; and signs of as- 
tonishment exhibited by open mouths, charming 
smiles, and sundry gesticulations, have sufficiently 
convinced roe that it would be dangerous openly to 
express any dissatisfaction. Strakoseh performs 
finely on the piano; his accompaniments are really 
a great support to the singing members, — and leav- 
ing bis pecuniary aims out of the question, which 
form the main basis of his course, it is almost a pity 
that he should not try to please his audiences with 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Beethoven, and 
compositions of other authors, instead of his own 
calculated accompaniments of '* Katy Darling," 
" Old Folks," " Yankee Doodle," and others, while 
I think him able to perform such compositions as 
would raise him in the opinion of all admirers of 
music. 

But be did make money ; both evenings the spa- 
cious hall was crowded at one dollar a head. He 
left here for some parts in Wisconsin, will visit St. 
Louis and return ultimately to New York. 

It has ofien been remarked by artists that the 
Western country does not after sufficient encourage- 
ment to visit it, while all depends on knowledge and 
management ; and although many will rather aban- 
don the idea of paying us a visit than descending 
to these sundry humbugs, I request their considera- 
tion and compassion, assuring them that with our 
fast notions of improvements we shall soon be able 
to distinguish good from middling, — and while at 
present, all belonging under the category of the latter 
arc pretty sure of making money by the experiment, 
the first class will always meet with a hearty wel- 
come from a goodly number. 



The ** Backus Minstrels" are hacking us considera- 
bly, having taken possession of our only good mnsie 
hall for a length of time, to keep away anything less 
mediocre. 

Since Berom ann has left us, there have been no 
public performances of our Philharmonic Society, 
and we must rely altogether on the kindness of those 
who favor us with a chance visit ; and not until such 
an important event will I again task your patience. 

H. B. 

muscat <!|ltit-(l^!tat. 

Cinderella has stepped into real life, it seems. 
The Salut PuJUiquey of Lyons, guaranties the truth of 
the following story : — " About two months ago, M. 

de Rhet , a gentleman of large property in the 

neighborhood of this city, on leaving the theatre after 
a performance of the ' Etoile du Nord,* picked up a 
white satin shoe. On examining it, he found that it 
must have been made fpr a foot remarkably small 
and ielegant. He asked the box-keepers if any one 
had announced the loss of a shoe, but was answered 
in the negative. He took it home with him. The 
more he saw it the more he admired it; and he 
jumped to the conclusion that the owner, having so 
small a foot, was, in all probability, extremely beauti- 
ful. He showed the shoe to all his friends and ac- 
quaintances, and caused them to make inquiries after 
the owner; but he could gain no clue to her. At last 
it struck him that, as the person who had lost it could 
not have walked home, he might gain some informa- 
tion from the cab-drivers. After eight days spent in 
inquiry he found a driver who remembered having 
driven a young woman who had lost her shoe in the 
Rue Thomassin. M. de Rhet — thereupon made in- 
quiries at every bouse in that street; and he at length 
discovered a young work-woman who bluahiiigly con- 
fessed that the shoe was hers. As he anticipated, he 
found that she was remarkably beautiful, and on 
inquiry he learned that her character was very good. 
He fell in love with her, and in a few days they were 
married.'' 

Look oat for an improvement in church music — 
for we are told that, in view of the want of devo- 
tional feeling among church singers generally, the 
Bishop of Newfoundland has prepared a prayer for 
them, which is used in his cathedral, and in many 
of the churches of his diocese. 

Our music-loving friends in Philadelphia are at 
length to be congratulated on the prospect of a fine 
large Opera House. The money is wholly or mostly 
subscribed, the directors have contracted for the 
building, and ground was actually broken last week 
at the corner of Broad and Locust streets for the 
foundation. There are at present nearly two hun- 
dred men at work upon the lot. It is said that the 
site is better and that the theatre will be larger even 
than the Academy of Music in New York. The 
Philadelphians, we believe, style theirs the American 
Academy of Music. Success to itl Democratic 
prices! down with the star system and with the 
spasmodic speculations! and instead thereof a per- 
manent lyric institution, in which justice will be done 
to composers as well as prime donne aasotute^ and 
great works presented with reasonable completeness 
and conscientiousness in all, even the most subordi- 
nate parts! 

At the same time that the Londoners are hailing the 
advent of a new English opera (of which we copy 
a description elsewhere) Paris is rejoicing in two new 
operas from its favorites, Aubbb and Halevt. 
The latter has chosen a wild Indian subject — Jaguar- 
rita is its title — and it has met with great success at 
the Theatre Lyrique. Auber*s was given at the 
Opera Comique, and the first performance was hon- 
ored by the attendance of the veteran Rossini, as 



well as of the Emperor and Empress Alfred 

Jaell has lately given a concert at Strasburg, in 
company with the violinist, SivoRi ...... Cathe- 
rine Hates, the Iri^h vocalist, gave a concert at 
Singapore, in the East Indies, in March last. In 
extent of territory her artistic career certainly beats 
all others, she having traversed Europe, America, 

(from ocean to ocean), Australia and India 

Our sweet singer, Mrs. Wentworth, has returned 
from a successful concert tour in the Eastern prov- 
inces. 

Has any musician, or any other living lion been 
the subject of so many anecdotes, real or invented, 
as Rossini ? One might fill a book with them. — 
His revisitation of Paris just now is the signal for a 
new shower of them. Terribly severe is his reported 
mot concerning Mbterbeer. Being asked if he had 
heard the Proph€le, he answered : *' Yes, I heard it 
once in Florence ; but the Italians are not fond of 
five-hour operas, so they abridged it a great deal, and 
very unfortunately they seemed to have left out all 
the good parts." 

There is a rumor that one of our enterprising 
managers proposes to bring over here the famous 
composer and conductor, Richard Wagner, who 

is now frightening the Englishmen For the 

French Opera at New Orleans M. Rocsseau Dela- 
ORAVE, of the Imperial Academy at Paris, has been 
engaged as first tenor ; he is said to be superior to 
any tenor who has visited New Orleans before ; he is 
still young, of a fine physique^ and counts among the 
first singers in France. He has a comic talent aUo. 
For hasie chantante their old favorite, M. Grant, n. 
turns to them from France, in place of M. Bkckeb. 
M. Debrinat, light tenor, also returns, and M. 

Mazur succeeds M. Montclar The German 

MannerchSre have societies in Texas, which met f6r 
a Festival at New-Braunfcls on the last three days of 
May, at the same time that a similar festival was 
held in Cleveland, Ohio. Besides the Braunfels 
Union itself, which numbered thirty or forty singers, 
there were double or single quartets from Columbus, 
Indianola, San Antonio and Austin, and one rejoic- 
ing in the tender little title of the " Sisterdale-Com- 
fort" union. Some of them travelled one hundred 
and fifty miles to attend. 

Master Luca, a young colored pianist, has been 
creating some sensation by concerts in New York. 
Some of the papers, with the usual ready catering to 
popular credulity, call him at once another De Meyer, 
Thalberg, Jaell, &e. We should think so, by the 
title of one of his pieces: "Liszt^s Concerto by 
Hbrz"(!) which, according to one of said newspaper 
criticisms, turned out to be upon themes by Bel- 
lini(I!) But we have heard Master Luca, and think 
him possessed of rather extraordinary talent, and 
execution more brilliant and forcible than tasteful. 
What he most seemed to need, (this was a year or 
two since,) was a study of genuine compositions, in- 
stead of such made-up trumpery as the above title 
indicates. 

New Theory of Negro Minstrelsy. — The 
Philadelphia Bulletin commences an article upon 
^ The force of Caricature " with the following : 

Whoever has taken the trouble to think about our 
"Ethiopian Melodies," must have been struck with 
the fact, that, aside from the affectation of dialect, 
there is nothing Ethiopian about them. The airs are 
known to be the production of a pure Caucasian hear) . 
but we refer more particularly to the text What is' 
there peculiarly African in the ima^^es called to the 
mind by the great majority of these songs ? 

It is evident that these "Negro Melodies" are white 
melodies, strictly national songs of our country and 
people, and fully entitled to the designation of 
American pastorals, if any thing were to be gained 
by using such pedantic expressions. They deal in the 
daily life of a thriving people, just beginning to feel 
sufficiently at ease in and satisfied with its social ar- 
rangements and relations to entertain a nascent desire 
to make them the subject of artistic treatment, and 
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yet too little emerpcd from the hard labor which wa«« 
required to establi>h Ruch a state of comfort and well 
being, to enter upon this artistic occupation wirh great 
force or fervor, or to be quite convinced that the 
desire is entirely legitimate and proper and not in the 
least ridiculous. 

Why, then, does this phase of art appear in the 
dress of such coarse and extravagant caricature,? 
Why do we choose to pee ourselves mirrored in the 
forms and faces of the blacks instead of incarnating 
our own feelings and wishes in the forms of bright 
ideals ? For the very reason that we are not quite 
sure that we have a right to make poetry about our- 
selves. Poetry, as handed down to us, erects its 
superstructure on the ba^^is of their social con«litions; 
and the poets of these melodies doubt their own title 
to admission into the sacred order. To avoid, there- 
fore, the appearance of entertaining an unwarrantable 
aspiration, they endeavor to keep open the possibility 
of a retreat by resorting to the excuse that they weie 
**only in fun," that they never seriously thought of 
such a thing as writing poetry. "Anybody but a 
green-horn can see that I never intended to write 
poetry in earnest; I would n^t have written about 
darkies if I had." 



guiijght's j0ui[nal fl( Jflusit, 
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Miss Elise Hensler*8 Concert 

The first Concert since her return from Italy, 
of this young lady, whose residence in New En- 
gland and especially in Boston from a very early 
age (although she was born in Switzerland) natu- 
rally enlisted the warm sympathies of this com- 
munity in her artistic studies and career, took 
place on Tuesday evening in the Music Hall. 
It was a Complimentary Concert, and the occasion 
was as interesting as we all knew it would be. 
Considering the lateness of the season, and the 
attraction which the country has in these sweet 
nights of June, when to most hacknied concert- 
goers the songs of birds are the most refreshing 
of all music, the audience was remarkably lai^e, 
and composed of the most intelligent, the most 
agreeable, the kindest company that could well be 
collected. All wished the singer to succeed, and 
although there were a plenty whose judgment 
could not be blinded by their best wishes, all 
found their wishes realized. 

The season prevented the arrangement of a 
concert on so large a scale, as we could have 
desired, seeing that the arrival of Miss Hensler 
was just too late to give us a chance of hearing 
her in opera. There was no orchestra, but just a 
simple, quiet concert, with variety enough to 
make it somewhat piquant, with excellent piano- 
forte accompaniments by Sig. Bendelari, excel- 
lent vocal aid by Mr. Millard, and some of the 
best pieces of the Germania Serenade Band, 
played in their superior style, which was as good 
as music by nine brass instruments could be ; for 
really they play admirably, and in such pieces as 
Rossini's overture to L* Italiana in Algieriy the 
Scena from Frei/schiUz, &c., astonished us by their 
cleverness. 

The fair debutante appeared not a little timid 
and anxious in her first appearance, as was natu- 
ral. Her look and manner were as simple, unaf- 
fected, full of maiden delicacy, and earnest, as 
before she left us. She was enthusiastically wel- 
comed and riveted a sympathetic attention to her 
every tone and motion. The embarrassment 
scarcely left her during the whole of the first 
piece ;^t was the Come per me sereno from " La 
Sonnambula.'' Her singing therefore was a little 
colder than we might expect afterwards ; and her 



voice in parts slightly tremulous. But such a 
pure, evenly developed, sympathetic, sweet, re- 
fined soprano it was a deep pleasure to hear. It 
is by means a great voice, but singularly fine and 
beautiful ; not of the Louisa Pyne sort of sweet- 
ness and fineness, but with a richer individual 
color to it; and faultlessly true in every note. 
She executed both the plain cantabile and luxu- 
rious embellishments with true mastery of method 
and with such artistic style, as would have done 
credit to some of the most finished Italian prime 
donne. She sustains, swells and diminishes a 
high, silvery note with perfect purity ; her trill is 
very fine ; and tliere is no single trace of any 
kind of bad mannerism anywere perceptible. 
The only deduction, not ascribable to the timidity 
of the moment, was on the score of power — 
power we mean for the grander kind of efibrts, 
on the lyric stage, in oratorio, &c., — and yet there 
was . power enough to fill with perfect ease that 
vast hall, with each note in her compass, and to 
penetrate and fill everj' listener. The duet from 
/ Masnadieri was charmingly sung by Miss 
Hensler and Mr. Millard ; their voices were 
sympathetic to each other, and it was a joint suc- 
cess of a truly artistic order. 

In the Second Part Miss Hensler seemed first 
fully at home and at ease with her audience, and 
sang as among her friends. The Cavatina from 
" Linda": luce di quest* anima, was perhaps 
her best piece. She sang it with so much finished 
grace, and flexibility, and delicacy, such truth of 
sentiment, that one could not wonder at the ex- 
pression attributed to Bordogni, her teacher in 
Paris, who patted the young girl on the^shoulder 
and said : la petite Sontag ! By the way, Linda 
di Chamounix, (apart from its fitness to her voice 
and kind of talent), was not a bad opera for 
the dibut of a young girl born in Switzerland. 
Her last piece, bne of the prettiest of Vferdi's 
airs, Caro nome, from ** Rigoletto", which some 
of our friends will remember was first introduced 
to us by Alfred Jaell in one of his piano 
fantasias or transcriptions, was very tastefully, 
feelingly and efiectively delivered. 

Miss Hensler's voice has certainly gained very 
much in power and body in the two years of her 
absence. She is yet young, — only nineteen, — 
and with the excellent method which now guides, 
as well as the earnest feeling which inspires her 
practice, there is every reason to hope it will gain 
still more. Yet it is plain that in her whole na- 
ture, organization and temperament, she is not 
destined for the grander sphere of Art. She 
may never be what is distinctively called a great 
artist ; but she may be, she already is, an artist, 
and of a fine and pleasing quality. Nor is it 
likely that she has yet developed all she is. If 
voice, musical temperament, mind, the first fruits 
of study, womanly modesty and self-respect, 
artist-like earnestness, if these are trust-worthy 
signs, there is an enviable future before her in 
the path which she has chosen. Something we 
might say about the kind of music in which she 
seems so far entirely to have exercised her talent ; 
it is exclusively of the Italian operatic school. 
So fine an instrument, tempered by the true Ital- 
ian method, seem almost to owe itself to the 
production of sometimes other and more satisfy- 
ing strains than these. But this is too great a 
subject upon which to enter here. 

Of the six vocal pieces set down in that pro- 
gramme all were Italian, and four by Verdi. Mr. 



Millard, besides the duct, sang two solos, both 
by Verdi, and sang them finely, especially the 
Scrcnatle from // Trovatore^ in which he gave us 
some as sweet and noble tenor tones as one could 
wish to hear. But in the highest tones, both here 
and in the Air from Idue Foacurij the voice seemed 
forced; clear and round and strong as the 
note was, it had a certain hard and bawling 
quality that disturbed the fine impression of a 
timbre for the most part singularly musical. Wo 
doubt if much sinnrin<; of Verdi can be nourish- 
ing to the voice, or wholesome in respect of style 
and feeling. Especially in the concert room do 
some of those dashing cabalettas seem unnatural, 
tliere being nothing to justify the excitement in- 
dicated in the music, unless it be the excitement 
of accomplishing a feat. 



Oar Military BancU. 

Mb. Editor : — We noticed, a few days since, a 
piece in your paper relative to the music given by 
the various military bands of this city. The recent 
visit of the New York City Guard to this place has 
once again brought this subject to public notice, by 
the fact that their band, though numbering no more 
than our Brigade Band on that occasion, performed 
in such superior style, as to give rise to comparisons 
not altogether favorable to oar musicians. We cor- 
dially agree with your writer in thinking that it is a 
great mistake to abolish reed instruments from our 
street music, and to supply their places with harsh 
instruments of brass. We can well remember when 
our bands could number many good performers on 
the Bugle, French Horn, and other instruments, so 
conducive to softness and harmony in music. The 
Comet, and the various kinds of the French Sax- 
Homs and Tubas, have usurped the place of these 
old, familiar instruments, for the reason that the 
comets, &c., are much more simple in their construc- 
tion, and consequently do not require such good per- 
formers. 

Still, this New York band had no reed instruments, 
and yet how superior their music was to ours ! We 
noticed this particularly on the last day of their so- 
journ among us, when they passed up State Street ; 
the music of Shelton's Band was deep, full and 
smooth; that of our musicians noisy, discordant and 
shrill. Can there be no reform in this respect ? If 
money be a consideration, the various military corps 
of this city would willingly pay an additional price 
for the sake of better music. Cannot your able Jour- 
nal take up this cause in earnest ? 

1st Division. 

We sympathize with the writer or writers (for their 
nime ia " Legion") of the above in their complaint.— 
We have already more than once taken the matter up in 
earnest in these columns. It is too true that Boston has 
lost any prestige she may once have had on the score of 
her military bands. It is easier to point out the causes 
of the decline, than it is to make it better. These 
causes are two-fold. 

First economical. The bands are too small. The 
problem seems to be to make the loudest noise at the 
least cost. Brass instruments serve this purpose well. 
Instead therefore of well-appointed bands of thirty to 
sixty properly blended instruments of various character 
and coloring of tone, we have little screaming, howling, 
brassy squads of twelve or sixteen instruments.— Query: 
Might it not be better economy, so far as music is con- 
cerned, to resort to the e pUtribua tmwn principle, and 
blend several of the little squads into one goodly and 
effective company 7 

The second cause lafaahion, the false muaical fashion 
of the times. We mean the factitious consequence 
suddenly assumed by the multifarious inventions of braas 
instruments of the cornet and Sax tuba family, with 
valves and pistons. These are easy to play upon ; their 
sounds are taking to the uncultivated ear, which loves 
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something mon^el, roonstrouf and eiceptional sooner 
Umn something genuine. It is not merely that these 
instruments are harth. The harshness of the trumpet, 
and the trombone, in their places, is something charac- 
teristic, stirring, genuine. But these cornet and Sax- 
horns are of no character at all ; they are trumpets 
without their manliness, while they imitate clarinets 
without their fineness, in seeking to make the sound go 
far. Then again in the modern brass or cornet band, 
all the instruments nre of one family ; all are shades of 
one and the snme color ; there is no contrast, there is no 
character} and the effect is monotonous} no class of 
musical sounds pall so soon upon the refined ear, as 
these emasculated brass sounds. 

There is the whole story. An old-rR!»hioned band, 
composed of reeds and genuine brass inAtruments, not 
omitting the neglected old Kent Bugle, — a larffe band, 
too, it should be — would do more to educate the popular 
sense of music, than all the coiled and twisted tubes of 
brass of nil the mnxic shops in all the land, blown in all 
comers by each little local band. We have sometimes 
indulged the hope that a civic band, for civic, literary 
and artistic festivals and processions, for summer evening 
music on the common, &c. &c. might be organized upon 
this plan by our municipal anthorities, if not by private 
enterprise, and be a model in its way. We confess to 
feeling an inherent difficulty in the military connection. 
Things musical and things military do not point exactly 
the same way; in truth their tendency is opposite (com- 
pare Sebostopol with Handers " Messiah "). The very 
existence of a military is the overlapping of a barbarous 
period upon the present, (we say nothing of the neces- 
sity,) and inconsistent with a civilized and Christian age. 
If Music Is to occupy the world, War must go out of it. 

IRusic Jliit^Bd. 

I«ondon« 

Haymarket Theatre. — (From The Timet, June 4.) 
On Saturday night a new opera, !n two acts, entitled 
BertOj ortht Gnome of HnrtiAerg^ was produced with fjrreat 
success, the music by Air. Henry Smart, the libretto by 
Mr. FiTZBALL. The former Baron of Hartzbere, a prof- 
Ijgnte gentleman, has privately married one of his serfs. 
Tlie offipring of this marriage is a son, who, fancying 
him^lf Illegitimate, assumes the profession of arms and 
quits his ** native hills,'* to risk tne perils of a soldier's 
life. The mother has taken a solemn oath never to reveal 
the secret of her marriage; but on his deathbed the 
haughty Baron repents, and confesses the tmth in a letter 
to his son, furni.^hed with which Valonri (Mr. Weiss) 
returns to claim the rank and possessions of his father. 
The other link in the story turns upon the loves of Michael, 
a forest ranger (Mr. Sims Rrp.ves), and Berta (Mrs. Sims 
Beeves), a young village girl, who, though a bit of a 
coquette, reciprocates in her heart the attachment of 
Michael. The harmony that exists between them is 
deranged by a vision of ^erta, who dreams she is carried 
away by the Gnome of Hartzberg A popular interpreta- 
tion' of this dream conveys that the dreamer is to marry 
a nobleman; and Berta, being ambitious as well as a flirt, 
declares she will not wed Michael until he becomes noth- 
ing less than Baron of Harizberg. At this juncture, 
Valouri, who in early life (ingenious Mr. Fitzball!) has 
been saved from drowning by Michael, opportunely ar- 
rives, and, without being recognized, overhears a conver- 
sation which informs him of the unhappy condition of his 
ancient friend and benefactor. He resolves to aid him. 
The abode of the Gnome is supposed to be a gloomy spot 
in the recesses of the mountains, which the inhabitants 
regard with terror. To this place many disconsolate 
maidens had been lured away and devoured by the wicked 
demon who infested the neighborhood, like one of the 
fierce dragons in the Seren Championt of Christendom^ 
with no St. George snfl3cient1y gallant to pursue and con- 
quer him. The second soliloquy of Valonri, however, 
gives a clue to the mystery. The Gnome was no other 
than Baron Hartzberg himself, a sort of Bohemian Don 
Juan, who, turning the prevailing snperstition to advan- 
tage, was enabled to carry on his depredations with 
impunity. The plan resolved upon by his successor is to 
test the real feelings of Berta, and if she proves worthy, 
unite her to Michael. AHer making the unconscious 
ranger believe himself, and pass for, the real Baron, he 
causes him to be arrested, on suspicion of theft, and im- 
prisoned as nn impostor. Assuming then his proper titles, 
Valonri offers his hand to Berta; but, fin'^ing the young 
girrs affection has only been strengthened by the misfor- 
tunes of her lover, he contrives, through means not worth 
describing, a general rendezvous at the abode of the imag- 
inary Gnome, which, as in the times of the late Baron's 
entumaUn^ is suddenly transformed Into a magnificent 
banquet-hall, with every preparation for the wedding 
feast, and there, amid general rejoicing, the nuptials of 
Bella and Michael are proclaimed. The subordinate per- 
sonages— Koff (Mr. Man VERS), who has another love 
affair with Nannetta (Miss Harriet Gordon); the 



Burgomaster (Mr. Farquiiarson), and Isaac, a pedlar 
(Mr. W. Farrkn)— with the exception of the lost, whose 
purse Michael is charged with stealing, have nothing to do 
with the main plot, and merely serve to season the action 
with a spice of that peculiar low-comedy ** business/' 
which, when Mr. Fitzball was less chnry of operatic 
libretti than at present, used to afford a pungent relish 
to the more strictly musical part of the entertainment. 

It was not easy to do anything with such a jumble of 
unedifying abnurdities; but Mr. Henry Smart has man- 
aged to make it the framework for some of the most beau- 
tiful and masterly writing that has been contributed to 
the stage by any English composer. From the overture 
to the end the evidence of consummate musicianship, 
united to rich invention, clever construction, and a con- 
tinuous flow of melody, is present. All this could not bo 
concealed by the .scanty proportions of the orchestra and 
the utter inefiiciency of the chorus, although the or- 
chestral accompaniments are elaborate and varied with 
great felicity, while the choruses, besides being nume- 
rous, are of the highest importance to the general effect. 

The performance, allowing for the inevitable deficien- 
cies to which we have alluded, offered much to be praised 
without qualification. Mr. Smart himself presided in the 
orchestra, and was received with the loudest applause. 
The house was crowded with amateurs and musicians, 
who had long been aware of his abilities as a composer, 
though they had enjoyed no previous chance of testing 
them in a public theatre. Every one seemed in the 
humor to be pleased ; and the opera went off with the 
greatest ecldl from first to last 

PiiiuiARMONic Society. — On Monday, the 11th inst., 
the seventh concert took place, when the music was *' by 
command," Her Majesty honoring it by her presence. 
Madame Clara Novell^ and Signer Belletti were the vo- 
calists on the occasion, and (he former sang a scena and 
an aria eminently calculated for displaying her varied 
powers of voice and expression. Weber's grand dramatic 
song, ^^ Ocean thou mighty monster," and Gherubini's 
divine strain, *' Ave Maria* (with clarinet obligato), were 
each in their several styles, perfection. The svmphonies 
were Mozart's *• Jupiter," and Beethoven's Ko. 8. The 
overtures, Macfarren's "Chevy Cha.se," Wagner*8 
*^ Tannhauser," and Gherubini's " Anacreon.** 

Germany. 

Berlin. — Last week was presented, in the Singacade- 
mie, the Tod AbeVa, an oratorio by the late Herr Rungen- 
hagen, formerly director of the institution. The per- 
formance was under the direction of Herr Grell. Herren 
Oertling, Rehbaum, Wendt, and Birnbach have brought 
their quartet soirees to a close in Sommer's Rooms. In 
the space of about a vear, they have given fifty-seven 
quartets, ten by Haydn, nine by Mozart, six by Beet- 
hoven, and the rest by Mendelssohn, Ries, Taubert, 
Spohr, Stahlknecht, I^esca. Schumann, Rubinstein, 
Wendt, and Just. Herr Dom has gone to Konigsberg, 
where his opera. Die Niebehmgeny is to be produced, 
with Mile. Johanna Wagner in the principal character. 

Munich. — Mile. Marie Cruvelli is permanently engaged 
at the Theatre Royal. On the 24th inst., I^rtzing's Un- 
dine was produced for the first time, without creating 
any sensation. Wagner's TannhSmer^ and Lachncr's 
Mtdea are about to be produced. 

Brunswick. — Mile. Johanna Wagner has appeared in 
1 Montecchi e Cnpuleiti, Lucrena Borgia, Die Nwbelungen 
atfd Lee Huguenoltf with great success. 

Italy. 

On the 13th of May, the theatres of Naples again re- 
opened their doors to the public. At the Fondo we had 
Verdi's Violetta, alios La Traviata, previously played at 
San Carlo during the winter season, and with about the 
same success. The parts were filled by Mme. Beltramelli, 
Signori Monjini and Olivorl. The orehe«tra was good. 
It is somewhat extraordinary that the Teatro Nuovo 
should be opened with the same opera. The singere 
here were Mme. Cappelli, Signori Villani and Rossini. — 
The composer, Mercadante, has arrived at Bari, to super- 
intend the rehearsal of his operas, GU Ornxi edi CStriazif 
and // Giuramento and La Vettale. — At Milan, La Scala 
is now open, but toa ** beggarly account of empty boxes." 
No new opera is announced, at least for the present; and 
/ Lombardi drags its slow length along, night after nisht. 
Our accounts date up to the 12th instant; the Pro/eto, 
of Meyerbeer, was in rehearsal, and much is expected — 
not from the singers, who, as we have already said, are 
below mediocrity — but from the epeclacle which Is 
announced as magnificent. This opera has already been 
two months in rehearsal— for Italy, an unheard of circum- 
stance. At the Carcano, Jl Trovatnre has drawn good 
houses. The Italians frequent this Theatre, which may 
account for the suceess or Verdi's new opera, while not 
one native sets foot in La Scala. Jl Templarioh^* met 
with considerable favor at this house. — At Trieste the 
composer F. C. Lickl has produced a new work, entitled 
// Trionfo del Crtetinniemo, which at once arrested public 
attention. Three pieces were encored, and the composer 
was several times recalled during the performance. 
Signor Llckl was presented by the orchestra with a 
silver hdlon, after the performance.— There must indeed 
be a sad scarcity of musical talent at Naples when the 
three principal theatres are producing at the same time 
and on the same nights Sig. Verdi's Fiolf/fa— at the San 
Carlo, the Fondo, and the Nuovo. Report speaks favor- 
ably of a new tenor, Signor Monjini, who is described as 
being possessed of a fine voice, although he Is reproached 
with the defect, common to all the d^iUanUt of the pres- 



ent time In Italy, viz: bad execution and deficiency In 
stage practice. We find mention made, in the Giomale 
di Roma, of a new Miserere composed by the Abb4 
Mustapha. It is for five voices, with a chorus ; :he whole 
body of the pontifical singers took part in the chorus, so 
that tlie execution was as near perfection as possible. 
The composer has aimed at the highest order or church 
music, and he seems to have succeeded in exciting the 
enthusiasm of all present. 



WANTED —by a Toung Lndy, formerly a pupil of the Per- 
kins Institution for the Blind, a rituatton as Organist, 
Singer in a Choir (Mprano), or as Music Teacher In a family 
or oclierwise. Boston or Tieinlty preferred. The b«>8t of refer- 
ences given. — Inquire of Mr. A. WaasKa, 976 Wasbington St. 

MUSIC TBACHBR IVANTBD. 

WANTED. In a Seminary of high order io a healthy locality 
at the Soath, a female Maiilc Teacher of flrst-rate qualifi- 
cations for inotrurtioD upon the piano and in vocal music — 
Personal appliratinn may be made to Ocokqb P. Rxbd, Esq., 
Boston, or npplicatlnn by letter addressed to 8. B., Vr«shingtoo, 
Georgia Salary S6S0. 
Boston, June 80, 1866. 4t 

A CAPITAL COI«I<ECTION OF ACCORDEOBT 
MUSIC. Just Published. —The Flutlna, a Col- 
lection of popular Songs, Operatie Airs, Walties, Polkas, 
Marches, Quicksteps, &o , arranged for the Accordeon and 
Flatlna. This work contains over 100 pieces of music, inelad- 
tug the following among other songs with words— an unusual 
feature in a book of this kind : Annie Lawrie, Do they miss me 
at home, Katy Darling, Lily Dale, Occao Burial, and Wait for 
the WagoD. Price only 60 cents. 
Published by Oliver Dltaon, 116 Washington St. 

FOR THB EPISCOPAI« CHURCH. 

TUB CHURCH MANUAL • — A Compendium of original 
CH.4NT8, RsaPOKsaa, etc., including Ta Dime, GLoaiAS, 
Samctub, &c. &o. Adapted to the service of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. By T. Bissbu. Price fl. 
PubUshad by 

Oliver DItaon, 116 Washington St. 

NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 

BT I<. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers call the attention of the musical profrssloa 
to this work, as one eminently calculated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It is emphati- 
cally a PaACTiCAL work, serving both as a Manual of instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other ; and it is 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exercises and examples, presents 
great advantages, to lH>th scholar and teacher, over any similar 
work of the kind. Teachers highly commend the work. Mr. 
William Mason says it is a work unsurpassed in the language. 
Mr. Gborob J. Webb says that it is a work perspicuous in 
diction, methodical in arrangement, and sufficiently copious to 
embrace all the essentials of the general doctrine of accord. 
It can be ordered through any respectable Music-seller, and 
will be sent through the mail on the receipt of the price, 
(91}76,) postage prepaid. 

GEO. P. REBD A CO., Publlal&era, 
18 Tremont St. Boston. 

BD. ALLBN deshrea a altnation as Organist in some 
• church in Boston. Address Box 186, Worceeter, Mass. 
RxraaufCBS— Sumner Hill, E. Hamilton, J. H. Wllleox, Ksqs. 



OTTO DBESEL 

Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed at the 
KxvBHB House. Terms : — S60 p^r quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; 0dO per qtiarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 



WILLIAM BERQER, 
Pablislier and Importer of RlvslCy 

Ho. 82 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon ss published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 
(TT* Catalogues sent gratis by mall. Ang26 

F. F. MULLER, 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; Organist and Pisniiit of the Handel k Haydn 

Society, Musical Edacatlon Society, &o. &n. 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 



OARL aARTNER, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be fbnnd at No. 20 Dover Street, every forenoon between 
9 and 10. Ocl4 



a. ANDRf: & 00. '8 

19 9. RIMTB BTaBXT, ABOVl CHBStKUT, 

(East side,) PIIILADELPmA. 

0:7-A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been publli«hed. Music and Music 
Books Imported to order, as heretofore, f^om Qermany, Italy, 
France and England. 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

(Imported from England,) 

389, Broadway, N. ¥• 

MUSICAL PRESENTS. 

NOTBLLO'S OCTAVO EDITIONS OV ORATORIOS In 
Yoeal Scon, trltb a wparate aeoompanlmeot Ibr the Organ 
or PUno-Forte. By Yimcknt Novbllo Tb«M works will be 
found appropriate preeents, combining elegance with a mode- 
xate outlay for a tundard work. 

WORKS ALREADY COMPLETED: 

HATDN*S 

Grcfttion, (Bound) $1.26 

HANDBL'S 

Solomon,. (Bound) 188 

Inaelin Egypt, " Ig 

Heeelab ** 188 

Samaon, ^ 188 

Judaa Maecabena, " 188 

Jephtha, " 1-88 

DetUogen T» Deum, \ /?«»»») 68 
Goronation Anthem* "Zadock the Meet," } * ' ' ' *"«*'' " *** 

JoahuA, (Bound) 188 

Aels and Galatea, (Paper coven) 76) 

Alexander^f Featt, " 80 ( « 2.26 

0deto8t.0eclUa's]>iy, " 60) „ ,^ 

Deborah, " Ig 

Baul,... •* 1« 

MBNDBLSSOHN'S 

St. Paul, " 168 

Hymn of PralM— Lobgenng, ( Paper) fl 00 1 u ^ ^ 

Aa the Hart Panta, ** .88 ) " ' 

MOZART, HATDN, AND BEETHOYEN. 
The Three Favorite Maaaea, with the LaUn wordi, and an 
Bngllah adaptation by R. G Londoe, Biq., namely : 

Moiart'a Twelfth Maaa (Paper) 88) 

Haydn's Third or Imperial, ^ 68 } (Bound) 2 18 

Bcethoven*s Mass In 0, "88) 

u Bngfdl ; or, David In the If ildemeas, (Paper) 76 
MoMrt*8 16th Haas (the celebrated Requiem,) ... *' 060 

BOMBBRQ'S 
Lay of the Bell, ** 68 

All the C!borusea fWnn 'he octavo editions may be had sepa- 
lately, fhmi 8 eenta to 18 cents each. 

Alao each piece from the above Oratorios to be had separately 
in ftill muaie al». 



JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 

AT THE MUSIC HALL, (Rev. Tbsovorb PABxn*s Socun,) 
QITE8 INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO. 

BMidniM, 18 ATtry Street* 



FIAHIBT AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS hia services as an Inatmetor In the hi^tr branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. mav be addreased at the mualc 
stores of Natuan Riobaedsov, 282 Waahlngton St. or Q. P. 
Rim k Gh>. 17 Tremont Row. 

Bbmeihois :— Mrs. 0. W. Loring, 88 M|. Yemon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Mias Nichols, 20 South St 
Miss May, 6 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 



THOMAS BTAN, 

EAOHER OF MU8IO, 

RESIDENCE, No. 16 DIX PLACE. 



B. B. ALLEN, 

TEACHER OF TBE PIAN<hFORTE, 

Letters diieeled ears of Nathan Richardson, Esq. 282 Waah- 
ington Street. 
ft«»— Mn— -.(Hto Dresel, E. Hamilton, 1. 1. Hanrood, Esqs. 

L- H- SOUTHARD, 

TEACHEB OF MUSIC, 

SOB 'WaelftlnffCoia 8te»«t, Boston. 

CHICKERINQ & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS 07 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



SUPERIOR TO ALL. 

U6ITE, lEWTOH mADBUBTS PIAS08. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON 

Would reftpectfblly inform the public that he hax taken the 
Agency for the New England .Jtates, for the sale of the above 
celebrated innrumenta, a full aasortment of which wlU con- 
stantly be kept at his 

MUSICAL EXCHANQE, 

282 Washington Street. Boston. 

These Tnatruments are warranted in all eaara^ and put up In 
secure boxes, free of ezprnae, for transportation tn any dis- 
tance. Also, NEW MUSIC from all parts of Europe and 

America received as soon as published, which, together with 
our own publications, forms the largi-^ stock and greatest 
variety of Sheet Music to be found In thi; United States. The 
moat liberal discount made to the Trade and Semlnarlea. 

Catalogues sent to any address, gratu.— Superior Mblodiovb 
always on hand.—PIANOS TO LET, on Hberal ttmu. 

KB. BARRX80N MILX«ARD, 

(TENORE,) 

TEACHER OF ITALIAN VOCALIZATION, 

Mo. e Tjrler St. Terms SCO per quarter. 



PATENT AMERIOAN AOTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

MaBnfkotory, 879 'Waal&liiifton Street. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

TOniG LADIES' YOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL 

B. R. BI<AirCHARD> Teaeher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to rtad music readily at sight, and is particularly adapts 
ed to the wants of those who dedre to fit themselves to teach 
singing In schools, or to receive Instmotion, from the best mas- 
tera, In the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, fro. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co , No. 8 Winter street. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playlug, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 8 Hay ward Place. May 26. tf 

MEYER & TRETBAR, 

3iii]tnrtni suit ^nMu^ni of 3^ttBU, 

BUFFALO, jr. y. 

IKT'AGENTS for tha Publlahiog House of 0. M. METER, Jb. 

Bmnswiok. 

IF yon wish to learn to plsy in the shortest time poarible, buy 
RIOHARDSON'S 

lODEBI SCHOOL FOR THE PIAIO-rORTE, 

which is acknowledged by the moat eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 
has erer been publbhed.—— Price Three Dollars. 

(t7*PublUhed at the MUSICAL EXCHANQE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 

Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO CANTANTE,) 
Mo. 18 TRBBfOMT TEHPI«B, BOSTOM. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Resldenee Ho. 50 Hlneeload Street. 



C. BBEUSING, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Depot of Ercerd^i Grand Pianos, 

OIRCULATINa MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

0^ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 

ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TJBACHEB OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Application can be made at Rsed*s Music-Store, or at the 
Norfolk Houss, Roxbury. Sept 9 

L. O. EMERSON. 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AT 
BULnNCH STREET CHURCH. 

Ifiirie Xoom itmdw Vu Ckmvh UssulMct, 12 tmdkma PL 

BOSTON. 

Applications may slso be made at Oliver Ditson's. 116 Wadi- 
ington St., to whom he is permitted to refer. 



07 EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



IFABEBOOMS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
AprS9 B0 8T0N. tf 



ORQAN-HAHMONI UMS, 

■AMUrACTUEED BT 

MASON Sl HAMLIN. 

THE Organ-IIarmfinlum \* an entirely new (patent) mu>ii*al 
iDStrumeut of the reed spories, having two manuals, or 
rowa of keys, and eight atop*, as follows :— 1. Diapeson ; S. 
Dniclaoa; 8 Prinrlpal ; 4. Flute; 6- Bourdon; 6. Ilauiboy; 
7- Expression ; 8 Coupler. It is designed more cperially for 
the UM of churches, lecture-rooms, and other large pnblle 
halls, having power nearly cqn«l to a tbousand dollar organ ! 
It Is also rapable of many solo-cffeots, and has great variety In 
the property or quality of tone- It is esprrlally adapted to 
the use of organ.teachers and students, being an admirable 
substitute for organ-practice. ExauiinatioD from all In^ercated 
ia reapectfially scrflrlted. 

Xason ft Hamlin'f Xodel Melodeons ! 

Recommended by the best moslHans and organi^ta In the 
country, (as suPBition to all others,) among whom we mention 
the following: Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, George F. 
Root, G. W. Morgan (late organist to the Harmonic Union, 
London), S. A. Bancrofts, L. P. Homer, L. H. Southard, E. 
Bruce, etc. etc. 

Frioea from $60 to $176. 

DT* Circulars containing a full description of tha M<«del 
Melodeons sent to any address, on application to the under- 
signed. 

UNBT MAtoir. 
BMHOlli BAHUn. 



r. ) KASOM A HABlUM, 

\JM. I CfamArirff « St, (cor. 0/ CSfceriss,) jBB*<on, Mb. 



NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 
THE CBATON, 

A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itself to the attention 
of all who are Interested in the elevailog and refining influ- 
ences of Beauty. Among the oontributora to THE CRAYON 
already are Bat An, Lownx, SniR, RtMBKAirnT Psals, A B. 
DoaAnn, President of the National Academy of Design, Dahixl 
HuMTiMOToir, HsHET K. Bkown, aud amongst those engaged 
are LoHoraixow, Batakd TATLon, Oio Wm Ctrarifl, Kev. H. 
W. BcxcHiB, Rev. Bamuil Oaooon, Rev. H. W. Bbixows, Hon. 
Cbablis SuavxE, and others of our most eminent writers. A 
series of papers by Rvskim. and essays left by the eminent 
sculptor, UoBATio QauiioDOH, add to the Intcrsst of The 
Crayon. 

From f As Cmdnmati OasetU. 
We have already strongly recommended Tm CmiToir, and 
everr succeeding number proves it to be mors and more worthy 
of all we have said In lu praias. No Journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so aMy conducted, in tbia country ; and If It 
meets with the support it so richly deserves, we hare no doubt 
that it will exert a most wholesome influence upon the taste 
of the country. 

Published by STILLMAN It DURAND, No. 287 Broadway, 
New York. Terms, $8 per annum, in advance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

IMPOBTEB9 OF FOBEIGIV MUSIC, 

■AVI BSMOVin TO 

Ho. 769 BBOADWAT, eoner of VintK St. 

NEW YORK. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 250 Washington St 

RESIDENCE.... 18 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 

A GOOD TIKE TO SXrBSCRIBEI 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

& pafiz of ftzt un)i Stittratuit, 

Publishod oTtry Saturday, at SI Sohool St. Boiton. 
T'vro Dollars per annwmi in adwanee* 

During the three years since it was established, this Journal 
has met with continually increasing &vor, and it entered 
upon iU SEVENTH VOLUME with tho number for Saturday, 
April 7th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Mvno, but with 
glanooa at the wholeWorldof Art and of Polite Literature; 
including, from dme to time->l. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, aecomnts of their Composers, &o. 2. Notices of 
New Muslo. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Oorrea- 
pondenee firom musioal persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, comporitions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Educetion ; on Musie In Ita 
Moral, Social, and Religious boarlngs; on Musie In the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, Ito. 6. Translations ttum the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Oceadonal Notices of 
Senlpture, Painting, fte. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

QT'Baek numbers, ttom the eommcneement, can be fur- 
nished. Address (post-paid) 

- J. S. DWIGHT, 21 School St. Bostoh. 

^RMS OF ADVERTISINQ. 

Yirst Insertion , per line 10 cts. 

b«h subsequent InsertioD, per line ,. .6 cts. 

for one oolumn, (128 lines) first insertion §12.00 

Do do each subsequent. . . .S6 00 

Spedal notlees (leaded), each insertion, per One 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yeariy adTertlsements, 
quarterly in advanee. 

^or2r"sOHOOL^1siraBB£' 
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SiDtjglit'a ^m\ml of JKuaic, 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 

TBBUS : By Mall. $8 v«i annum. In advanoe. 
Whan left by Carrier, 98,60 " 

J. S. DWIGHT, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD L. BALCH, PRINTER. 

DT* OFFICS, ITo. 21 School Street, Boston. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED 

At tlM OFVICS OF PUBLICATION,. . . .21 School St. Bostoa. 

Bt NATHAN RICHARDSON. 282 Waahlogton Bu ** 

^ GSOKQE P. RKED k 00. '. ,18 Tnmont Row, " 

<* A.M. LELAND, ProTSdenee, R. I. 

*< G. BREUSING. 701 Bnwdwaj, Now Yoifc. 
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For Bwif ht's Journal of Moaio. 

BemmiMonoM of a Sommer Tour. 

VI. 

STOTTOART 1t> EILGBN — OBGAK OF OARL WKIOL AKD 
THE PARISH CHURCH — TUBIMGBlf — 8CKMBRY IN 
SOUTH OBRHANT— OROAH BfANUPACTORT OP THE 
MESSRS. WALKER AT LUDWIGSBURO. 

One day I went with Carl Weigl to EOgen, a 
Tillage about ten miles to the South from Stutt- 
gart, where he had recently set up an oi^gan of 
his own manufacture. It was placed in the loft 
of a little dihtpidated church, such as are so often 
to be met with in the smaller towns of South 
Germany. The church, in its situation and 
peculiar architecture, was exceedingly pictur- 
esque. Moss had grown thick and gray on its 
roof, — not a few stones had fallen from the top of 
its square tower, — and the ivy, clambering every- 
where, strove in vain to conceal the gaping cracks 
in the wall. The door stood invitingly open, 
and the sun of a warm summer afternoon lay 
upon the floor. Within all was silent and deso- 
late. Its rude benches and bare walls contrasted 
dismally with the showy organ case in the loft. 
We had captured a vagabond boy in the street, 
and impressed him into the service of bellows- 
blowing. Weigl took his seat at the keyboard, 
and for an hour showed off the qualities of his 
instrument, while I lolled back in tiie comer of a 
high-walled cage of a pew, and gave myself up 
to the influences of the music and the place. — 
The organ is too large and pretentious for its 
poffltion. It did not strike me as a first class 
instrument, though its maker claims for it such 
rank. It has twenty-six registers. Its fancy and 
imitative stops are most excellent The clarinet 
and flute, in particular, might readily deceive an 
unpractised ear. The intonation of all its reed- 
pipes is fiiultlesB. The full oi^n has, however, 
a harshness and ferocity not usual with the German 



instruments. It was by^no means comparable to 
the rich and mellow-toned productions of the 
Ludwigsburg manufactory. But the organist did 
his best in the exhibition of it, and showed he 
possessed, in no small degree, the requiates of a 
thorough musician. Meanwhile, as he played, 
groups of ragged children gathered wondering- 
ly about the door. Presently a message was 
received from the minister, who lived close by, 
to the effect that the noise disturbed him in his 
meditations. And so the performance came to an 
end. Bidding adieu to Carl Weigl, with many 
thanks for his civil attention, I proceeded on with 
my companions to Tiibingen. 

Wiirtembnrg is a region of hill and vallies. It 
is the most populous of the German States. So, 
also, it retains more of the quaint and curious 
customs of the old time. The postillion, in yellow 
bob-tailed jacket, on his approach to a village, 
winds you a tune on his mellow horn. The pea- 
sants whom you meet are decked in gay costumes. 
Women are delving by the road side, and cows 
yoked together are plowing in the fields. You 
are greeted by no rudeness or incivility from 
high or low. The influx of travellers has not 
here, as elsewhere, corrupted the simplicity and 
natural good breeding of the people. 

We journeyed leisurely along this beautiful 
route, passing through the dingy little town of 
Waldenbach, where Dannecker, the sculptor, was 
bom, and came in the edge of the evening, to the 
ancient town of Tubingen, the seat of the Uni- 
versity of the kingdom of Wiirtemburg. Here 
Melancthon once taught There are nine hun- 
dred students now in the colleges. I went at 
evening up to the castle of Hohen-Tubingen, 
once the stronghold of the Pfalzgraves, now con- 
ceded by the government to the use of the Uni- 
versity. It contains the rare and valuable 
University Library of 140,000 volumes. I 
was met at the entrance by the librarian, a 
venerable, mild-spoken man, who addressed me 
in Latin. It was a novel experience to be con- 
ducted past moats and draw-bridge, through 
vaulted passages and under a gateway, having a 
fii^ade of a triumphal arch, to the peaceful abodes 
of literature and learning. The town is rarely 
visited, being out of the track of tourists ; yet the 
region , around abounds in scenery of surpassing 
beauty. The view from the hill, just outside the 
town, is equalled only by that from the summit of 
the Koningstuhl, near Heidelberg, which is so 
fianous. Being exhausted and ill, I passed the 
greater part of a day stretched out in the re- 
freshing shade of the vines which embower the 
hill-side. Through the loopholes of my sylvan 
retreat I gazed without molestation upon the rare 
beauty of the landscape. It is a scene to 



warm the heart of a poet Below lies Tubingen 
with the castle above it; and beyond, the castle 
of HohenzoUer rises agfunst the sky. The Stein- 
bach, a silent stream, is creeping through the 
valley at the right ; to the left glides the silver 
Neckar. The Ammer, too, twin river of the 
Neckar, flows southward toward the sea in a 
valley of its own. Vineyards clothe the hill-sides, 
and fields of waving grain the plains. The 
chimes of innumerable bells came up from the 
villages on all sides, making the air tremulous 
with sound. 

From this point I retraced my steps to Stutt- 
gart, and thence proceeded to Ludwigsburg to 
visit the famous organ establishment of E. F. 
Walker, which Herr Eocher had kindly afforded 
me facilities for doing. 

This establishment is, at present, the most pop- 
ular perhaps of any in Gennany. It resembles, 
in many points, the fiunous Chickering manu- 
factory for pianofortes here. The whole business 
of organ-building has been redaced to a system, 
and the best system. Every part of the compli- 
cated structure is supervised in its mechanism by 
the Messrs. Walker themselves. First, they are 
careful to secure the proper elementary mate- 
rials. None but the best of its kind is accepted. 
The pipe-metal is obtained from England in its 
cmde state. It is then rolled by massive noaclu- 
nery into plates, preparatory to being fashioned 
into pipes. By this means a uniform and even 
sheet of metal is obtained, on the perfection of 
which process, in great degree, the excellence of 
the pipe and its resulting tone depends. These 
were shown me in their various stages of &brica- 
tion. In a separate apartment was carefully 
stowed away an assortment of metallic pipes, 
some sixteen, others thirty-two feet in length, 
glowing in their recent state like bumished silver. 
The stock intended for the wooden pipes is select^ 
ed with equal care and discrimination. It is first 
stacked in a proper position out of doors, and 
suffered to remain for several years. Then it is 
agsun passed under examination, and the unfit 
portions being rejected, the remainder is housed, 
in a light, dry and airy place, for several years 
more, till it becomes most thoroughly seasoned. 
No less care is bestowed on the selection and pre- 
paration of the materials which are to compose 
the case, the wind-chest, the feet of the registers, 
and all that goes to make up the skeleton of the 
instrument; for soundness in these points is 
essential to the perfect result In these particu- 
lars, and in the careful manner in which all the 
details of the mechanism are carried out, Herr 
Walker is a conscientious artist He means his 
work shall last, and grow only better by time. 

At the period I was present, he had in hand a 
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colossal instrument destined for the Ulm Cathe- 
dral. It was near its completion, and indeed 
some portions had already been conveyed to 
Ulm. A fragment of it was still set up in the man- 
u&ctory, constituting in itself a huge organ, from 
which I was treated with a taste of its quality. 
By the contract this instrument was to have been 
delivered over to the Cathedral in 1851. But a 
variety of circumstances had delayed its com- 
pletion. Herr Walker claims for it equality in 
excellence, at least, with any other on the Conti- 
nent By the schedule given below, it will be 
seen it exceeds in dimensions even the Frcy- 
burg giant It has 104 registers [59 in metal and 
45 in wood], 4 manuals, and 2 Pedals, arranged 
as folbws: 



1 Principal' 

2 Fngott 



First Manual. 
Ftet 



6 

7 



16 

16 

Tibia major 16 

4 Viola di Gamba 16 

5 Manual Untersatz... 82 

Octav 8 

Floete 8 

8 Gedelct 8 

9 Trompete 8 

10 Viola di Gamba 8 

11 Gemshorn 8 

12 Salicional 8 

13 Octav 4 

14 Fagam • 4 

Secokd 

Principal 8 

Salicional 16 

Gedekt 16 

Dolce 8 

Gedekt 8 

Floete 8 

Trompete 8 

8 Fagott & Glarinett. . 8 

9 Quintatoen 8 

10 Octav 4 

11 Piffaro 6 



1 
2 
8 
4 

6 
6 
7 



Feet. 
16 Rohrfloete 4 

16 Floete 4 

17 Clarino 4 

18 Octav 2 

19 Waldfioete 2 

20 Clarinetto 2 

21 Comett, Gfold .... 10 2-8 

22 Quint 5 1-3 

23 Terz 8 1-5 

24 Mixtnr, lOfoId 4 

25 Schartf, Sfold 2 

26 Scxquialtra, double. 

27 Superoctav 1 

Manual. 

12 Traversfloete 4 

18 KI. Gedekt 4 

14 Spitzfloete 4 

15 Viola 4 

16 Corno 4 

17 Octav 2 

18 Piccolo 2 

19 Quintfioete 5 1-3 

20 Mixtnr, 8fold 223 

21 Cymbal, 8fold I 



Third Manual. 



1 Principal 8 

2 Bourdon 16 

8 Spitzfloete 8 

4 Harmonica 8 

5 Gedekt 8 

6 Piffaro 8 

7 Phy«harraonica 8 

8 Voxhumana 8 



9 Dolce 4 

10 Gemshorn 4 

11 Octav 4 

12 Hautboe 4 

13 Flautino 2 

14 Octav 2 

15 Nasard 2 2-8 

16 Mixtur, 5fold 2 



Fagott.... 
Trompete 



Fourth Manual. 



16 

8 

3 Clarino 4 

4 Clarinetto 2 

5 Trompete «.... 5 

First 

Principal Bass 32 

Principal Bass 16 

Bombard 32 

Grand Bourdon 32 

Octav Bass 16 

Sub Bass 16 

Posauno 16 

8 Fagott 16 

9 Violon Bass 16 

10 Trompete 8 

11 Posaune 8 

12 Octav Bass 8 



6 Fagott & Clarinett. . 

7 Physbarmonica 

8 Voxhumana 

9 Hautboe 



8 
8 
8 

4 



1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 



Pedal. 
18 Violoncell 8 

14 Gnmba 8 

15 Floten Bass 8 

16 Octav 4 

17 Clarine 4 

18 Corno Basso 4 

19 Cornettino 2 

20 Quint 10 2-3 

21 Terz 6 2-5 

22 Quint 5 1-3 

23 Cornett.5roId 4 

24 Pauke, 1 Octav. 



Second Pedal. 



5 Bassethom 8 

6 Floete 4 

7 Hohlfloete 2 



1 Violon Basfl 16 

2 Gedekt 16 

8 Serpent 16 

4 Floete 8 

This organ, it will be seen, has several 32 feet 
pipes in metal and in wood. It stands 96 feet 
high in its case I The work upon it alone is esti- 
mated to cost 40,000 guilders. Connected with 
its action is a contrivance similar to the pneumatic 
touch, SQ called, attached to the recent English 
organs, without which the labor of playing so 
enormous an instrument would be indeed Her- 
culean. A colossal instrument from this establish- 
ment was also completed for St Petersburg in 
1841. In this organ (I learn from the recent 
work of J. J. Seidel*) was introduced the novelty 

* SjRtematlo Haod-Book for OrgaDists and Organ-Bollders. 
Translated from tlie Gennan of J. J. S. London, 1852. 



of a Bifara Register of purest metal, with ten 
ranks in the tliird manual, " of a peculiar soft 
violin-like intonation," exceedingly beautiful ; as 
also a remarkably fine Dulciana in the second 
manual (or choir organ), and in the Swell an eight 
feet Physharmonica (with vibrating tongues), pro- 
vided with a crescendo and decrescendo. There 
is also, even in the manual, a Trombone register 
eight feet. Herr Walker frequently alluded to 
the St Petersburg instrument as one of his most 
satisfactory efforts ; though it is by no means equal 
in size to that in Ulm. Drawings and minute 
specifications of both these organs were furnished 
me by the maker. These I committed, with 
many injunctions of watchfulness, to the custody 
of my good-for-nothing courier, who took occasion 
to forget them at the first stopping-place on our 
journey afterwards. * 



Anber's New Opera. 

[Paris Correspondence of London Musical World.] 

What an extraordinary man is Daniel Auder I 
Here he is fast approachmg the terra of three score 
years and ten allotted to man, and he produces a 
new opera as fresh, gay, lively, and brilliant as 
though he were in the boyhood of existence, in- 
stead of enjoying a creen old a^e. As song flows 
from Bdranger in his age, so issues melody from 
the greatest of French composers. 

But to my task, which is to give your readers 
pome account of the new opera, the conjoint pro- 
duction of Scribe and Aubek — a pair intended 
by nature for each other — which was produced, for 
the third time, on Saturday last, at the Op^ra- 
Comique, in presence of a most brilliant audience, 
including the Emperor and Empress, and a host 
of notabilities. The scene is laid in England, 
and both author and composer seem to have con- 
tinually had before them ttie happy alliance which 
now knits the two countries together with bonds 
stronger than steel. Everything, therefore, is 
painted couleur de rose, and the fair character of 
your countrymen and countrywomen has seldom 
been displayed in pleasanter colors. The middle 
of the last century furnishes the time in which the 
action is laid. The heroine is " Jenny Bell" (Mile. 
Caroline Duprez), a young orphan, who, early 
in life, was kindly placed in a boardin^r-school for 
education by the Duke of Greenwich (M. Faure). 
Her benefactor is called from England to fulfil a 
diplomatic mission of importance, and while he is 
busily engaged in discussmg protocols and *' stump- 
ing" the GortschakoiTs and TitofTs of his day with 
somewhat more adroitness than our diplomatists 
can now pretend to, Jenny Bell is forgotten and 
left in poverty and solitude. She adopts the lyric 
stage as her profession, studies hard, and becomes 
as celebrated as a future Jenny of the century 
succeeding. Her name resounds throughout 
Europe; managers dispute the poc:session of a 

Erize so great, and kings disdain not to treat for 
er engagement, as one great power dealing with 
another. 

In the midst of this homage Jenny's benefactor 
suddenly returns from abroad, presents himself 
before his protegee , and supplicates her to return 
him his son. Lord Mortimer (M. Delaunat- 
Ricquier). Jenny, whose virtue is equal to her 
reputation, declares that she has never seen Lord 
Mortimer, and cannot restore an affection which 
she has never possessed. It seems however, that 
Lord Mortimer has, like the Lord of Burleigh, 
assumed a disguise wherein to go a wooing, and, 
under the guise of a poor composer, sought the ad- 
vice and protection of the fair Jenny, the all- 
powerful artiste. No sooner is she acquainted 
with the fact, than, full of gratitude for the favor 
she has received at the bands of the father, she 
determines to cure the son of what that father 
thinks ill-placed affection, and accordingly treats 
the disguised composer with harshness and scorn. 
She sneers at his genius, mocks bis talents, laughs 
at his manners and appearance ; nay more, she 
calumniates herself and vilifies her own character 
to the man who adores her, and whom she secretly 



loves. So much devotion deserves a recompense. 
Touched by the despair of Mortimer, who inreat- 
ens to blow out his brains, or swallow, like Yilli- 
kins, a cup of " cold pison," and full of esteem 
for the conduct of Jenny Bell, the Duke of Green- 
wich renounces the plan of a great matrimonial 
alliance which he had arranged for his son, and 
allows him to marry the artiste. All the world is 
happy, and Jenny for ever quits that stage on 
which she had made so great and so well-deserved 
a reputation. 

Such is a sketch of the plot which ^L Scribe 
has prepared with his usual happiness and dex- 
terity. Among the many satellites who circle 
round the musical planet, he has siven us a char- 
acter painted with unusual skill, one M. Jones 
(M. Sainte-Foy), a rich goldsmith, who is so 
thoroughly convinced of the power of the metal 
wherein he deals, that he imagmes no artbte can 
resist his golden gifW, his sparkling diamonds, or 
his glittering rubies. In sneaking of the music, I 
can but repeat that M. Auber's new opera is as 
pert, as gay, as charming, and as ** young," as 
those ** Crown Diamonds" which many a year ago 
won the admiration of all Europe. Melody and 
song are abundant as ever, and the instrumenta- 
tion is what it ever has been, elegant, graceful, 
light, and pleasing. Mile. Caroline Duprez sings 
a charming ballad in the first act, with acconipa- 
niments for fiute and clarinet M. Saintc-Foy 
has a comic air, full of character and humor, in 
which he depicts his riches, and the power they 
confer, and then follows a duet between him and 
M. Couderc, who represents a young lord, a friend 
of Mortimer's, ruined by early extravagance, 
but gay, light-hearted, and devoted to his friend. 
Then comes a duet between M. Faure and Mile. 
Caroline Duprez, which concludes with a mazurka 
movement, so fascinating an(^ airy, that it took 
the house completely by storm. The first act con- 
cludes with a cavatina for M. Ricquier, a trio for 
him, M. Couderc, and Mile. Boulart, and a chorus, 
accompanied pianissimo by the orchestra on 
which the voices of Miles. Duprez and Boulart 
are — so to speak — embroidered. 

M. Couderc opens the second act with a romance 
equally simple and sweet, *^ Cette vermeille rose," 
and then we come to the most effective scene in 
the opera. It is that in which Jenny Bell corrects 
the music of the poor and youthful composer, 
delighted at the expressions of his love, which she 
partakes, but will not avow. None but an Auber, 
with his inborn delicacy and appreciation of the 
natural, could do justice to this scene, where the 
truest and most ardent affection is met by apparent 
mocking, and affected incredulity. An air, sang 
by M. Faure, is followed by an amusing quintette, 
descriptive of the volimiinous and gallant corres- 
pondence every day addressed to Jenny Bell by 
tier innumerable admirers; a charming aria, very 
well sung by Mile. Caroline Duprez, and Ajfinale, 
full of life and movement, constitute the principal 
pieces of the second act 

The third act is English to the back-bone, and 
sufficiently national even for Lord Moon and his 
aldermanic coadjutors, who have not arrived in 
Paris. Both " God save the Queen" and ** Rule 
Britannia" have been worked up into it, and 

freat applause followed a cavatina sun^ by M. 
Licquier, accompanied by a chorus sinking your 
national anthem h demi-voiXf in the wmgs. A 
charming duet between M. Faure and Mile. Caro- 
line Duprez leads up to the Jinale, and the curtain 
fell amidst loud and long-continued applause. 
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The London Times on " Tannhauseb." 
The overture to Tannhduser — repeated for the 
advantage of his Royal Highness Prince Albert 
(instead of the march, which had been announced, 
from the same opera) — does not improve on closer 
acquaintance. So much incessant noise, so unin- 
terrupted and singular an exhibition of Dure 
cacopoony, was never heard before. And alf this 
is intended to describe the delights and fascinations 
which lured the unwary to the secret abode of the 
Goddess of Beauty, in the Thuringian mountains 
— according to a popular German legend of the 
Middle Ages. In his music to the First TTa/- 
purgis Nighty Mendelssohn gets np a magnificent 
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clamor to describe the diabolical machinations 
by which the Druids frighten away the Roman 
soldiers from their place of worship on the Idt of 
May. But the clamor of Mendelssohn's Druids 
is nothing to the obstreperous demonstrations of 
Herr Wagner's Venus. AVhat would Rossini — 
who, in writing from Paris to Bologna a descrip- 
tion, piece by piece, of Bellini's Puritanic on 
arriving at ** Suoni la tromba," says *^ I need tell 
you nothing of the duet; you tnust have heard it" 
— what would Rossini have written to his Bolog- 
nese friend about this overture ? Words would 
have failed him, and the pen have dropped from 
his hand. Such a wonderful performance, how- 
ever, as that of the Philharmonic band last night 
would, had it been possible, have made even 
Tannhduser acceptable ; but it was not possible, 
and we sincerely nope that no execution, however 
superb, will ever make such senseless discord 
pass, in England, for a manifestation of Art and 
genius. 
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The Boston Theatre. — The experiment of 
building a theatre in Boston larger than the 
Academy of Music at Pari?, at an expense of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, for a city 
whose population scarcely reaches one hundred 
and sixty thousand- souls, was a hazardous, but ex- 
perience has shown that it was not a mistaken 
enterprise. Its first season has just closed ; a 
season of theatrical depression as great as the 
country has ever experienced, causing all the 
theatres south and west of this to close a month 
before the usual time ; yet the Boston Theatre, 
with a nightly expense nearly double that of any 
other theatre in the country, has been open through 
its entire season of forty weeks witn receipts as 
large at the closing as at the opening weeks, though 
at the latter period it was maintaining three large 
troupes, viz : a dramatic company, an Italian opera, 
and the Ravels, numbering in all two hundred 
and seventy-eight persons, at an expense of $7,400 
per week. 

The dramatic season of forty weeks was opened 
on Monday, the 11th of September, with the come- 
dy of the " Rivals" and the "Loan of a Lover," 
and closed on Friday, June 15, with the " Serious 
Family" "Paul Pry," and "Bombastes Furioso," 
for the benefit of Mr. and Mrs. Wood. During 
the season performances have been given on 233 
nights— of which the dramatic numbered 166 
nights : English Opera, 34 nights : Italian Opera, 
(16 Grisi and Mario, and 12 New York Compa- 
ny,^ 28 nights; Ravels, 5 nights. During this 
period upwards of 248,000 persons paid for ad- 
mission, and the receipts amounted to $177,682. 
The regular company, comprising actors, musi- 
cians, carpenters, &c., all told, number one hun- 
dred and five persons. 

In thus passing in review the events that have 
inarked the progress of this most memorable year 
in American theatricals, it will be seen that not- 
withstanding the hard times, and the theatrical de- 
pression, the manager has kept his pledge to the 
public, by furnishing, during the entire season, 
every variety of agreeable entertainments ; and 
if, in addition, we state that the Boston Theatre 
has paid all its expenses, and has besides a hand- 
some surplus, it will be conceded, as we have al- 
ready stated, that the experiment of building this 
theatre has been a successful one. 

We have been informed that Mr. Barry leaves 
in the steamer of the 4th of July, and will visit 
Paris and London to secure novelties for the com- 
ing season. We owe too many of our best pleas- 
ures during the past season to his skill and lib- 
erality as a manager, not to feel more than an 
ordinary interest in his success in this enterprise. 
And so every one must feel who remembers bow 
degenerate our stage had become till Mr. Barry 
regenerated it — Transcript, June 26. 



Mlle. Jennt Ney. — The following sketch of 
this young artist, whose performance in // Trova- 
tore, at Covent Garden, has been so highly piaised, 
is from the Illustrated News : 

" Mademoiselle Jenny Ney was born in Pres- 
borg (Hungary). Her mother, an excellent 



artist, educated her and her elder sister with great 
care for the stage, where Mile. Ney made her 
debut as a mere child. Her sister, meanwhile, 
having enjoyed great reputation as a singer, she 
endeavored to emulate her ; and after laborious 
studies under the sole care of her mother, entered 
into a favorable engagement with the Imperial 
Opera at Vienna in 1851, where she remained for 
three years, becoming every day a more decided 
favorite of the public. Perhaps she would never 
have thought of leaving the Austrian capitol, but 
in 1853 her mother, with whom she had lived till 
then, died. She felt lonely and miserable amongst 
all that reminded her of her loss, and resolved to 
leave Vienna, the scene of her first and greatest 
sorrow. 

Iler fame having spread throughout Germany, 
there was no lack of engagements. She decided 
upon Dresden, where an engagement was offered 
to her for seven years on terms so flattering and lu- 
crative as hitherto hardly any German prima 
donna could boast of in her native country. From 
Dresden she made her first excursions to Ham- 
burg, Frankfort, Cologne, Brunswick, Berlin, &c. 
In all these towns she was greeted as the first 
living singer of the German stage ; and on her 
last return to Dresden, sbortlv before Mr. Gye 
engaged her for the present London season, she 
was honored with the title of Kammer-Sdngerinn 
(chamber singer) of the court of Saxony. 

The severe and dangerous illness with which 
Mlle. Ney was seized after her brilliant appear- 
ance in the Trooatore, at the Royal Italian Opera, 
interrupted for a time the successful performances 
of that opera ; but they have now been resumed 
with more dclat than ever. She has been reques- 
ted to prolong her engagement, now near its close, 
to the end ot the season ; but this she is prevent- 
ed from doing by her duties at Dresden. 
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Rossini in Paris. — The anecdotes still multi- 
ply. Fact or fiction, they seem characteristic. 
At all events they make pleasant summer read- 
ing, so we shall not hesitate to copy further. — 
The Daily Advertiser translates the following part 
of a letter in the Courier des Etats Unis. 

He is, as is well known, far advanced in life, and 
has been living for several years past in retirement 
at Florence, where he devoted oimself to silence 
and repose. The old composer has turned his 
eyes frequently to France, where be was affec- 
tionately remembered. He had been invited from 
all quarters, from Naples, Venice, Lucca. They 
said to him — " Cro to Sorrento, the land of per- 
fumes, your mind needs a new horizon." 

One fine morning Rossini got up in good humor 
and cried " Let us go to Paris, I want to see my 
old friends ; if I must die, let it be so, God keep 
us." And so the old man started. It took him 
forty days to go from Florence to Paris, shut up 
in his carriage. The mere idea of steamboats and 
railroads made him fall into a swoon. 

Within the last twelve years, all the roads which 
were formerly mail routes, are furrowed with rail- 
roads. No more inns, no more relays, no more 
post-horses in readiness on the way. Rossini 
trusted to luck. He sometimes waited for two days 
in a little town, to procure two (quadrupeds and a 
postillion. When ne reached Aix, it was impossi- 
ble to go further ; there was a total absence of 
stables and horses. His friends wished to carry 
him to a station and show him that he was need- 
lessly alarmed at these winged carriages which 
flew across space with the swiftness of an arrow. 
He saw the smoke issuing from the engine and he 
fainted. This is the stor)-. Finally, after many 
diflficulties he succeeded in starting again in the 
carriage. It did not take him less than eleven 
days to come from Lyons to Paris. He is here at 
last. 

To receive him, orchestras should have been 
placed all along his route, to play to him his 
chefs d'oeuvre; but these ovations mi^ht have 
wounded his susceptibility, and for this reason 
doubtless no manifestations were ^ade. 

We have seen him again with his radiant smile, 
his eye full of frankness and vivacity, a brilliant 
converser, benevolent, friendly, and as formerly, 



his mind is always turned towards the gayest 
things of life. He suff^ers from an obstinate 
disease of the nerves, which prevents his sleeping. 
We are certain that he would promise, to any one 
who would relieve him from this suffering a pen- 
dant to " William Tell." But if science remains 
powerless, friendship is on the watch, and who 
knows if friendship may not conquer Hippo- 
crates. 

"Finally," he said to us the other morning 
while we were walking alon^; the Boulevard, 
"here I am in the full light ot Paris. What do 
you think, I feel that this motion of the carriages, 
this continual admiration, and the sight of so many 
faces relieves me and makes me breathe more at 
ease. One thing only disturbs me, it is the dis- 
placing of the streets, all the houses are changed 
— I do not recognize any of them." Verdi, his 
friend, came to embrace him, and the two masters 
who reign over Italy, poured out their hearts and 
their secret thoughts to each other. After Verdi 
came Auber, who is sincerelv beloved by Rossini 
— " Will you believe," said he, " they have been 
tormenting me for the last fifteen years to write 
comic operas — have you not got Auber ? No one 
cad do it better than he ?" He esteems also very 
highly Prince Poniatowski. He was one of the 
first who came to do him homaa:e. " This is a 
privileged family," said he to M. Auoer in presence 
of the prince : " if he and his brothers had not 
been ^reat lords, they would have had a glorious 
name m music." 

It has often been repeated that Rossini lacked 
the fibre of sensibility ; this is another of the 
calumnies circulated about him. For more than 
thirty years, as is well known, our friend M^ry has 
idolized the author of the Barber and Semiramide, 
he has written pages on these masterpieces such 
as he alone can write. But will it be believed, 
that whenever an occasion presented itself for 
seeing Rossini and talking with him, he has kept 
away out of a respectful timidity, which amounts 
to veneration. Kossini expressed a desire, on 
arriving, to make the acquaintance of our poetical 
friend. " Let us go and see the master," said 
M^ry to me the other day, " but I confess I trem- 
ble at the thought of it ; I cannot imagine I am 
foing to see a human being." Before entering, 
fbry, who had not spoken a word for a quarter 
of an hour, grew pale and trembled. He stopped 
at the foot of the staircase, and could not go any 
farther. It was only by pushing, almost lifting 
him, so to speak, that I succeeded in getting him 
into the presence of the master. At sight of 
Rossini, an immense sif^h stifled the voice of M^ry, 
his eyes overflowed with tears, he began to weep 
like a child, and sunk fainting upon a sofa. Ros- 
sini, who till then had with pain restrained hb 
emotions, was suddenly seized with a sort of ner- 
vous attack, and began on his side to give vent, 
in a gush of tears, to his inexpressible happiness. 
Madame Rossini, who was in an adjoining room, 
arrived at this moment, and seeing this affecting 
scene, could not retain her tears. It was a most 
moving spectacle. M^ry still remained, he could 
not fiud a word to utter. Rossini soon recovered 
his usual gayety, and in vain entered into his witty 
style of conversation. M^ry could not recover 
his self-possession. Only on quitting the master 
he succeeded in saying, " I have had during my 
life, two admirations, Virgil and yourself— I have 
learned by heart the verses of Virgil, and I sing 
within myself your music, better than Rubini, 
Sontag, and Malibran." And in this way tve 
parted. 

All through the day and evening the house of 
Rossini is emptied and filled with visitors. The 
master receives ^\&ry one with extreme affability, 
and bis wife is near him like a sort of guardian 
angel, penetrated with the grandeur and dignity 
of her mission. Madame Rossini is one of those 
devoted hearts, one of those distinguished minds 
which suflices to the wants of this splendid genius, 
whom every one is now surrounding with respect 
and admiration. 

The question is often asked, what will Rossini 
do ? The more he is seen the more he talks, so 
much the more is every one convinced that he is 
not lost for music. His ideas have never been 
morj luminous, his head more solid, his heart 
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more warm ; wait awhile and he may yet surprise 
usall. 

Bather queer, if not ftbulous, some of that ! 

Especially those sentimental outpourings with ** his 

friend Verdi, and his friend Auber ;" though the 

latter sounds more probable. The Advertiser 

appends the following reasonable comment : 

Bossini was bom in 1 790, and consequently is 
now sixty-six years old. The statement of the 
Paris letter-writer that he is in full possession of 
his faculties seems somewhat doubtful, afVcr the 
account he gives of the manner in which the 
old composer made his journey. He certainly 
does not seem to be very strong in the matter of 
travelling, or to have very great command over 
his feelings on occasions which do not seem, after 
all, to have been venf exciting. 



New Viewi of Opera. 

[Xxtnets flrom Richakd WAOHiB^fl " Opera and Drama,*' mb 
tranalated by the London MuttetU World.} 

I. 

The working of modem opera, in relation to 
publicity, has long been a suDJect of the deepest 
and most violent repugnance to honor-loving art- 
ists ; they accused, however, only the corruption 
of taste and the frivolity of those artists who took 
advantage of it, without ever suspecting that this 
corruption was perfectly natural, and, therefore, 
the frivolity in question a completely necessary 
consequence. If criticism were what it supposes 
itself to be, it would long since have solved the 
riddle of error, and fundamentally have justified 
the repugnance of the honest artist. Instead of 
this,^ however, criticism itself merely experienced 
the instinct of this repugnance, but groped about 
after the solution of the riddle, with the same 
bewilderment as that with which the artist him- 
self moved, within the error, in search of outlets. 

I have, lyin^ before me, the work of an excel- 
lent and experienced critic ; a long article entitled 
** Die moderoe Oper," in Brockhaus's GegenwarL 
The author collects all the remarkable apparitions 
of modem opera, and teaches us, from them, most 
plainly the whole history of the error and its rev- 
elations ; he almost points out this error with his 
finn;er; nearly reveals it to our eyes, and then 
feels so incapable of pronouncing with decision 
his reason, that he is compelled to prefer, when 
arrived at the point of the necessary decision, to 
lose himself in the most erroneous representations 
of the apparition itself, for the purpose of again 
tarnishing, to a certain degree, tne mirror which, 
up to that time, was continuing to shine more and 
more clearly for us. He knowM that opera has no 
historical (it should be, natural) origin, and that 
it did not spring from the people but from artistic 
caprice ; ^ he guesses the injurious character of 
this caprice quite correctly, when he points out, 
as a sad misapprehension on the part of most of 
the living German and French operatic compo- 
sers : " that they exert themselves in the path of 
mtisuMl characteristic to produce effects which 
we can only attain by the sagacious toords of dra- 
matic poesy;" he comes to the well-grounded 
doubt, wheUier opera, in itself, is not a completely 
contradictory and unnatural form of Art ; he re- 
presents — though, in this instance, almost uncon- 
sciously — this unnaturalness as carried in Meyer- 
beer's works to the most unbecoming pitch; and 
then, instead of pronouncing roundly, and curtly, 
the necessary conclusion which is almost already 
known to every one, suddenly endeavors to assure 
criticism etemal life, by expressing his regret 
that Mendelssohn's early death prevented — that 
is to say, postponed— the solution of the riddle ! 
What does the critic express by this regret ? At 
any rate, only the assumption that Mendelssohn, 
with his refined intelligence and extraordinary 
musical capabilities, must either have been able 
to write an opera in which the proven contradic- 
tions of this form of Art were brilliantly overcome 
and reconciled, or, from the fact, in spite of the 
aforesaid intelligence and capabilities, of his not 
being able to effect the task, that he would finally 
and satisfactorily have borne witness to these con- 
tradictions, and thus exhibited the form in ques- 



tion as unnatural and void ? The critic believed, 
therefore, that be could only make such a proof 
dependent upon the will of an especially-^ fted — 
musical — individuality ? Was Mozart an inferior 
musician ? Is it possible to find anything more 
.perfect than every piece in his Don Juan f But 
what could Mendelssohn, under the most favora- 
ble circumstances, have done more than produce, 
piece for piece, compositions equal, on tne score 
of perfection, to those of Mozart ? Or docs the 
critic want something else — does he want more 
than Mozart gave us? In truth, he does; he 
wants the great^ uniform structure of the whole 
drama — strictly speaking — the drama in its great- 
est fulness and potency. On whom, however, 
does he make this demand ? On the musician I 
The whole result of his penetrating survey of the 
apparitions of opera, the tight knqt, of which he 
had grasped all the threads of perception in his 
skilful hand — he lets go, and throws everything 
back once again into the old chaos I He wants a 
house built, and applies to the sculptor or uphols- 
terer ; of the architect, however — who comprises 
in himself both sculptor and upholsterer, as well 
as all the other persons whose help is necessary 
to the erection of the house, because he gives an 
object and arrangement to their common exer- 
tions — the critic never thinks I ♦ • • And 
yet, although unconsciously, he is on the road to 
salvation ; this is, in reality, the road out of error; 
in fact, it is even more ; it is the end of this path, 
for it is the destruction of this error, and the name 
of this destruction is here — the notorious death of 
Opera — a death to which Mendelssohn's guardian 
angel set his seal, when he closed his mvorite's 
eyes at the right time. 

' Is it first necessary to prove the nothingness, 
in the detection of the error already stated, of the 
Art-form, opera ? Can it possibly h^ doubted that, 
in opera, the music is employed really aB the end, 
and the drama merely as the means ? The most 
cursory survey of the historical development of 
opera gives us an unmistakeable lesson on this 
head : every one, who troubles himself about the 
establishment of this development, would involun- 
tarily — bv his historical labors alone — detect the 
truth. Opera did not proceed from the people's 
plays of tne middle ages, in which plays we can 
trace the naturally combined woridng of the 
musical with the dramatic art; but in the luxuri- 
ous courts of Italy — and it is a remarkable fact, 
that Ital^ is the only great country of European 
civilization, where the drama was never developed 
in anything like an important degree— certain 
noble personi^es, who no longer derived any 
pleasure from ralestrina's chnrch music, hit upon 
the idea of having; atrs, that is to say, national 
melodies deprived of liieir nalvetd and truth, 
sung to them by singers, entrusted with the task 
of amusing them at festivals ; and to these airs 
were joined, involuntarily, and of necessity with 
a certain appearance ot dramatic connection, 
texts in verse. This dramatic cantata-r-t^^ tenor 
of which aimed at everything except drama — is 
the mother of our modern opera ; in &ct, it is 
opera itself. The further it proceeded in its de- 
velopment from this starting point, the more con- 
sistently did the form of the air, which was left as 
yet as the only musical portion, adapt itself to the 
skill of the singers' throats ; the more clear be- 
came the task of the poet, whose aid was invoked 
for these musical divertisements ; and this task 
consisted in furnishing a poetical outline destined 
to serve no other purpose on earth than to sup- 
•ply the wants of the singer and the musical form 
of the air with the necessary words. Metastasio's 
great reputation arose from his never causing the 
musician the least embarrassment, his never 
making any unusual demands upon him, in a 
dramatic point of view, and in his thus being the 
most obeoient and most useful slave of the said 
musician. Has this reUtion of the poet to the 
musician changed, even as much as a hair's 
breadth, up to the present day ? It has, truly, in 
what, according to pure musical judgment, is 
considered dnunatic, and certainly diners from 
the old Italian opera ; but not in the least with re- 
card to the characteristic nature of the reUtion 
I Itself. Such is Uie case, and, at present, just as 



one hundred and fifty years ago, the poet must 
receive his inspiration from the composer; ob- 
serve the caprices of the munc ; bend to the incli- 
nation of the musician, in obedience to whose 
taste he must choose his subject ; model his cliar- 
acters to suit the various kincls of voice of tlie 
singers, necessary for the purely musical combi- 
nations ; provide dramatic foundations for certain 
muncal fomis, in which the musician desires to 
indulge at length — in a word, he must, in bis 
suborainatc position to the musician, only con- 
struct his piece on the specially musical intentions 
of the composer — or, it he will not, or cannot, 
put up with all this, be considered useless as an 
operatic poet. Is this true or not? I doubt 
whether tne least objection can be raised against 
this statement 
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Haydn's " Creation" in BETHIiEHSM, Fa. 



JuNR 29. — For the second time this oratorio of 
Hatdn has been performed by the pupils of the 
Betlilehem Boarding-School, an institution now 
flourishing under the auspices of Bev. Mr. Wolli. 

The "Creation" by boarding-school girls! A 
novelty, as well as a wonder ! But I can assure yon 
that the thing has not only been done, but well done. 
Wo missed the orchestral accompaniment, which on 
a previous occasion had filled up the beauty of the 
performance, but this omission was, in some measure, 
supplied by the piano accompaniment, presided over 
by a Swiss lady, an instructress of the pupils. With 
this exception and that of the nuile voices, the piece 
was performed exclusively by the young ladies of 
the institution, numbering upwards of sixty, and 
selected from among the most suitable in age and 
voice. 

The arias and duet passages having been bestowed 
upon several of the elder pupils, one or two young 
ladies from Philadelphia and two from New York, 
were executed with extreme grace and purity of feel- 
ing. Indeed we can conceive no better interpretation 
of this Haydn music than when proceeding from 
youthful and newly developed voices, when the life 
is yet pure and the soul just enters upon its immortal 
career. There could be no better appropriation of 
the Haydn music, and I can assure you the present 
occasion corroborated this sentiment in its full force. 
It is in some respects a different order of music from 
that of the strictly artistic or that of the operatic 
troupes, where perfection often falls into the mechan- 
ical, since it drops around us the blossoms of life's 
early spring, in the shape of all those ethereally har- 
monious conceptions of Haydn, rendered by the 
innocent tones of the unsophisticated girl. Wliat a 
contrast between such a composition and the yellow- 
covered music of the young misses who are reared 
in no other musical knowledge than the polka or the 
love-song I How it chastens and elevates the imagi- 
nation both of hearer and performer, when such tone- 
thoughts become the theme of study ! 

In the immortal Third Part, you particularly feel 
the adaptation of the maiden voice, the delicate and 
modest delivery of idyllic sentiment, that constitute 
the concluding passages of the ^ Creation " one of 
the finest melismaUc emanations of the human mind. 
I could make no better suggestion to all such insti- 
tntions as may be able to vie with that at Bethlehem, 
than to try this oratorio, or passages from it, if they 
can do no better, in order to purify and esublish the 
taste of their pupils. 

Haydn's '* Creation " is everendaring, as a work 
of that pure and sacred tone of thought and emotion 
which runs throughout our common humanity. Its 
universality of feeling will make it live forever, even 
as our simplest English poetry, proceeding from 
bards of a century ago, never dies. I would say to 
all institutions or musical dubs or associations, try 
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Haydn^s ** Creation,*' as your nobleat exercise, as 

your highest Yocal aspimtion. 
In connection with this performance, I have to 

note the fact that the *' Creation" was first intro- 
duced in America, as the Bethlehem ites claim, by 
themselves, in the year 1822. About that time Mr. 
HupFBLDT, being on a visit to that place, was fur- 
nished with a copy of the work, and he is said to 
have gi\'cn the first performance in Pliiladelphia. In 
the year 1823, the amateur citizens tlicmsclves pro- 
duced it, and it was also attempted, with quite good 
success, the same year, at the village of Nazareth, 
with the co-operation of the Bethlehem performers. 
Since that time, the old *' Creation," as well as many 
other kindred oratorios and classical compositions 
of MozAST, Beethoven, Spoiir, Mbndblssohk, 
Romberg, and others, has been a standing favorite 
at this early birth-place of sacred and lyric song in 
America.* 

The same gentleman who personated the Adam of 
the first " Creation," thirty-two years since, still stands 
up in all the vigor of three-score, (as I should pre- 
sume,) and with the youthful warmth ot a rejuvenes- 
cence, in the closing duettos, those chefs d'oeuvre of 
idyllic melody. This is my old friend, Mr. Weiss, 
an old esteemed citizen of Bethlehem, whose inner 
life has ever been within the realms of tone. When 
he first essayed his Raphael, last evening, I thought 
that age had been gently at work, and that the voice 
would no longer do the bidding of its master. But 
a second, or rather a third effort, dispelled the illu- 
sion, and my worthy friend came out from behind 
the mist, as in the days of yore. When he assumes 
Adam, he is said to be fully in his element Maiden 
after maiden, (through successive generations,) who 
were his pai-tners in these pastoral passages, have 
passed from the scene, and some mayhap from that 
of life itself, yet Weiss still lives on in the glory of 
that elder stage of manhood which delights in recall- 
ing old achievements. I have also to remark upon 
the very commendable singing of Mr. Robppeb, 
whose excellent and correct tenor voice, as well as 
his versatility in instrumental music, places him in 
a high position of musical proficiency. 

Bethlehem, the time-honored and the historical 
resort, still stands on the banks of that old Indian 
Lehigh stream, in all its placid beauty. Some 
modem forms of innovation have in some measure 
changed the associations of the place, yet Nature's 
picture of the Lehigh and her green-clad mountains 
in the southern background remains the same.— 
When the old clock from the belfry chimes its quar- 
ters and its halves, when the sounds of genuine, 
classic music emanate from the old walls of that 
venerable chapel, or when at midnight your hear 
the footsteps echo on the pavements and the quartets 
sing *' The Chapel," or Wo Kraft tmd Muth, you feel 
that it is Bethlehem still 1 

Many artistes of known celebrity have, from time 
time, directed their steps hithcrward and made it 
their abiding place during the summer months. Not 
the least of these were the Bavarian Hermanns, 
some years since, and at a later period the lamented 
Knoop, as also Waldteufel. 

A congenial musical atmosphere was not the only 
attraction, since the general practical inspiration 
which seems to hang around the spot, draws within 
its embrace even those who have no regard for the 
musical art j. h. 

*Ia coonccUon with this remark upon the "Creation," 
tb«rtt la a good story told of a couotryman, which happened 
■ome yean ago. The " Creation," from lis ft«qaen( perform- 
ance, had become widely known, and numbers resorted to 
hear It from neighboring towns. Eren the rural population 
knew It by name ( SiBA9/»/imf , as it used to be sung with Ger* 
man tezt,)~and a eountrjman happening to meet one of the 
Bethlehem virtuosi with his violin^ addressed him thus : ** leh 
hab€ $0 o/i ifon dtr BeMp/ung gtMrt^ spiel mirU tin wui/." 
(I have so often hisard of that ** Creation," let me hear you 
play It once !) 



In Boston the musical season is at length fairly 
over. Opera placards have ceased from the comers 
of the streets, and concert pufi*s and advertisements 
from the newspapera. Thank Heaven I will the 
most inveterate concert-goer say, in such days with 
the thermometer at ninety. The only strains now 
heard abroad are those of the street organs (argues 
de Barbarie) and brass bands. A pleasant sight it is 
to see the crowds upon the Common one of these 
lovely evenings, standing or stretched upon the grass 
upon the slopes of the broad amphitheatre, listening 
to the music of these bands, and often hearty in their 
applause of the best things. We heard fine playing 
there the other night by the Gcrmania Serenade Band; 
fine playing, too, with several really good selections 
on the evening of the Fourth, by one of the other 
bands, near which we chanced to stand, (we think it 
was the Brigade \) and from one of the Circus bands 
upon the Public Garden, there came wafted to us on 
a welcome breeze, that sprang up as we crossed the 
Common at noon day, the rich strains of the F^ten- 
rnHhU overture ; it was neatly, tastefully and expres- 
sively performed entire, although the instruments 
were all of brass, (the more*s the pity,) as with all 
our bands. Patriotism seems to have inspired these 
to do their best upon the Fourth, for among the 
sounds that reached us through the bedlam of that 
day we many times remarked strains truly eupho- 
nious and musical ; less screaming out of tune than 
usual. 

In New York the hot days of the past week seem 
not to have driven away all music. Some melting 
strains were left Silvery- voiced Louisa Ptne has 
been singing in three operas : to wit, Balfe*s "Daugh- 
ter of St. Mark" (or " Catarina Cornaro"), the 
^ Daughter of the Regiment/' and the new comic 
operetta, written for her, called " The Queen of a 
Day." Then, too, they have had Negro Minstrelsy, of 
the real native sort, and in its more aspiring phases, 
such as Miss Gbbbnfibld (the Black Swan,) the 
LuCA family, &c. Don Giovanni by the Laobanob 
Troupe, at the Academy, drew two large and enthu- 
siastic houses last week, and now the artistes may 
seek other, perhaps wholesomer than operatic airs 
and breezes on the sea-shore and the mountains. 

The original score of Mozart's Don Juati, (so 
attested by the representatives of Herr Andre, of 
Offenbach, to whom it was confided for publication, 
and who purchased all the Mozart manuscripts,) after 
having been long in the market and offered to many 
libraries, has found a purchaser in Madame Viardot 
Garcia. It is described as all but complete, and 
" full of Interesting indicia and changes made by the 

composer's own hand.** Vbrdi, it appears, 

found a new obstacle to the production of his Vepres 
Siciliennes at the Grand Opera, in the threatened 
divenion of public interest through the announce- 
ment of Alboni in the PropkSle for the 29th ult. 
He wished to withdraw his work ; but finally arrang- 
ed it with the manogement that it should have 
twelve performances before Alboni should commence. 
This is one story. The Athenceum says, Les Vipres 
is again postponed for alterations, and "the next 
opera in order at that theatre will be the Santa 
Chiara of the Duke of Saxe Coburg, by express 
imperial command : quere^ as 

A dainty dish to set before our Queen?" 

VEto'de du Nord is said to be in rehearsal at Co- 
vent Garden, Metbrdeer having sent forward the 
recitatives which are to be substituted for the spoken 

dialogue in the original libretto The German 

tenor, Rbichardt, now in London, is said by some 
to stand in the first rank among the tenor singers of 

the day Costa, the famous conductor, is to 

produce an oratorio of his own at the Birmingham 



Festival this summer. The ''Messiah,** "Elijah" 
and Beethoven's Ninth Symphony will also be per- 
formed. 

* 

It is reported that Max Mabetzbk is about to 
publish ihe " Experiences of a New York Opera 

Manager for many Unsuccessful Seasons." 

The citizens of Worcester, Mass., enjoyed last week 
a musical soiree given to his friends by Mr. Cabl 
Sektz, previous to his reunion for the summer sea- 
son with his old comrades, " the Germanians," at 
at Newport. ** Stella," who pleasantly gossips of 
such matters in the Palladium of that rural city, 
says : *' The programme was an excellent one — ^full 
of variety and beauty ; and the performances were, 
throughout, highly creditable to those who gave 
them. The opening piece, a sonata of Beethoven's, 
for violin and piano, was played by Mr. Sentz, and 
a young lady pupil, ^with marked taste and feeling. 
In this, as in the playing by the same performers, of 
the lovely Minstrel song and the beautiful Serenade of 
Schubert^s, there was a strict adherence to the ideas 
of the composer, and a total absence of empty flour- 
ish, which, in these days of virtuosity, is truly re- 
freshing. Mr. Sentz proved himself an able inter- 
preter of the various styles of German piano-forte 
music, in his performance of aNottumo by Schuloff; 
one of the Songs without Words ; Chopin's " Marcia 
Fnnebre ;" and Beethoven's sonata in C sharp minor, 
or the Moonlight Sonata, as it is generally called. 
His playing is characterized by a depth and purity 
of style which makes one loso sight of the skill of 
the player in admiration of the work performed. 
A very pleasing feature of the evening's entertain- 
ment was the singing of the MSnnerchor — a club, 
which, although yet in its infancy, shows the fine 
training it has received. The members have voices 
of remarkable freshness and flexibility ; and their 
singing of the glees of Mendelssohn, Marchner, 
Zollner, &c. was in true German style of animation 
and expression." 

Are not the people of Moravian Bethlehem, of 
whose performance of the " Creatian " our corres- 
pondent writes so pleasantly, mistaken as to their 
having been the first to bring out that oratorio? 

§ujtigW*B Joupal of ^mt, 

BOSTON, JULY 7, 1866. 
A Beginning, and a Hint 

For the first time, we believe, in the history of 
our American Universities, luu there been a for- 
mal academic recognition of Music as legitimately 
one of ^* the humanities." The University of New 
York, at its Commencement, June 27, conferred 
the degree of ** Doctor of Music" upon our dis- 
tinguished countryman, Mr. Lowell Mason. 
We trust it will not be many centuries longer 
before our Universities shall embrace Musical 
Professorships in their learned Faculties. Rich 
would«be benefactors may do as much good to 
posterity by endowing schools of Art, as by en- 
dowing schools of Literature, Theology or Science. 
Nay, an amply endowed permanent provision of 
the highest kind of orchestral concerts, oratorios, 
&c., in a city like New York or Boston, lifting 
these things far above the fluctuating patronage 
of half-culdvated publics, and so keeping the 
standard always classical and high, and ruling out 
all clap-trap and mere fashion, were as useful and 
as noble a disposition of a millionaire's abundance, 
as the bequest of a like fund for any sort of a new 
professorship at Yale or Harvard. Can Greek 
or Latin, Algebra or Logic, do more to refine 
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and humanize and elevate society, than a deep, 
intimate love and understanding of the great 
tone-creations of the inspired masters? Can 
Homer or Virgil quicken the human soul more 
than Beethoven ? And is it any extravagance 
of fancy to suggest that Handel's " Messiah " may 
have done as much good in the world as Dr. 
Paley's Ethics ? 

These are hints which we think it behoves the 
Withers and wise men, the " men of eminent 
gravity" of our community to consider. Until 
recently the worth of Music, as one of the great 
means of intellectual, emotional and social culture, 
has been little known or dreamed of in this busy 
land, save by a few isolated enthusiasts, or small 
groups of such. But now there are thousands 
who will not hesitate to ascribe much of their 
best culture, much that is most precious and most 
soul-supporting in life's feverish and perplexed 
career, to Music ; thousands who feel a debt of 
gratitude to it as deep as any feel to Plato and 
the great philosophers and poets, or to all the 
lights of literature and science ; thousands who 
need not look upon that noble statue of Beethoven 
in the Atheneum, to feel that there is as great 
and noble sphere for the devotion of all a man's 
intellectual and spiritual energies in Music, pur- 
sued , as an Art, as there can be in any honored 
occupation. Now if this were as widely and gen- 
erally believed, as it is unquestionably true, 
Music would be as liberally and variously en- 
dowed in Colleges and Universities, in lyceums 
and concert halls and lyrical temples and con- 
servatoires in every city and large town, as any 
of the branches of scholastic culture have been 
from of old. 

There is no lack of schools and colleges. There 
is no lack of funds, by subscription or bequest, for 
any needed number of professorships in any old 
or modern literature, in any branch of Physics 
or of Metaphysics. There is wealth enough, and 
the wealthy take a patriotic pride in these things. 
Whatsoever is expended upon public education 
is accounted well spent It is among the glories 
of the merchants of Boston, as a class, that no 
subscription for a new observatory or telescope, 
or for the founding or strengthening of a scientific 
or a literary professorship, with a live man to fill 
it, is ever suffered to fall to the ground among 
them. Whose are the names borne by so many 
of the best foundations in our Alma Mater ? They 
are the names of public-spirited, far-seeing, pros- 
perous merchants, who saw the value of education 
to the coming generations, and who felt it a duty 
which they owed to their children and their coun- 
try, to open, out of their material abundance, 
permanent fountains of such education in its sev- 
eral branches. Every month brings report of 
some munificent donation or bequest of this sort. 
Yet never so far do we hear of anybody in his 
will bequeathing fifty or even ten thousand dol- 
lars for the endowment of any thing musical. 
And why? Simply because the conviction of 
the usefulness of such an object has not acquired 
the sanction of society at large, has not become 
public opinion. Those having the means and 
will to benefit posterity, bestow their wealth, as 
others have done before them, upon certain old- 
fashioned, respectable, conventional good objects. 
Few seek out new and equally needed ways of 
doing good# Here is a wealthy and eccentric 
old bachelor, who has original notions and refined 
tastes of his own, among which perhaps a passion- 



ate devotion to good music, to indulge which he 
thinks it little to appear strange and visionary to 
his neighbors all his life. He believes in music ; 
believes in it enthusiastically, extravagantly ; 
cherishes it in his quiet way as the divine fire of 
his life ; yet it is a hundred to one that when he 
comes to make his will, he will bestow all he has 
upon some conventional old form of charity, upon 
a hospital, a Greek professorship, a chapel, or 
what not, without its once occurring to him, inas- 
much as it never has been done, that it is quite 
practicable, and would be an extremely useful 
thing for him to open a perennial fountain of that 
divine Art he so loves to those that shall come 
afVer him. But wait a few years ; let Music be- 
come as widely prized and honored, as now Greek 
and Hebrew are, and here and there a dj-ing 
millionaire will begin to think he has a debt to 
Music too, amonn; his responsibilities for the true 
culture of posterity. We do not despair of this. 
No one who knows and feels the social worth of 
music, can despair of it If it have such worth, 
it must ere long be generally felt, and then sub- 
scriptions, donations and bequests will come as 
naturally for this good object as for any other. 

Two ways have occurred as worthy. One is 
to give St Cecilia her chair among the fair and 
venerable "humanities" in our old universities. 
Another way, and one which would result in even 
more practical good, would be to endow a large 
permanent orchestra, under wise and strict con- 
ditions, for the frequent public performance in 
any city of the really great classical compositions 
of the masters,^K)r still better a Conservatory, 
which should embrace this among all the branches 
of a complete provision for musical instruction 
and example. We mean to agitate this subject, 
and from time to time develope these hints, under 
various aspects. 



The London Mnsical World— Wagner, and 
Copying without Credit. 

The London Musical World is translating for 
its readers the entire book by Richard Wag- 
ner, called *' Opera and Drama." This is much 
more to the purpose, than that constant and by 
no means elegantly rhetorical abuse of him, of 
which we have quoted a few specimens. This 
may do something to enlighten the worid of those 
who speak the English tongue about the real 
spirit, tendency and purpose of the man, and we 
feel tempted to make extracts largely, thank- 
ing the World for saving us the trouble of trans- 
lating. For Wagner is a man of genius and 
ideas, whatever his shortcomings or extravagances, 
and his criticism on the Opera, as now and hither- 
to existing, is one to be considered. 

This reminds us that we have been saved the 
trouble of fighting our own battles lately with the 
said London World upon the score of " copying 
without credit" The New York Musical Re- 
vieWy whose labors have been similarly preyed 
upon in that quarter, and which moreover lias 
provoked the satire of the World by its London 
correspondent's admiration and defence of Wag- 
ner, has gallantly and generously come to our 
rescue, noticing the World's retaliatory cliai^ges 
upon us. The London World contained wliat 
seemed an editorial of its own about Wagner, 
which was almost word for word identical with an 
article by our New York contemporary. On 
being charged therewith it made virulent reply 
in its issue of May 12, saying among other things : 



The article of AVa(;ner, alluded to above, was, 
historically, an abridgement of one which ap- 
peared in the columns of our abusive contem- 
porary, who had himself rcmo<lelled it from one 
much longer, and much better, in DtcitjhCs Jour- 
nal of Music, the best Art-paper in America. 
These were " the sources in our possession." The 
opinions were our own— quite opposed to those of 
the New World, which knows little or nothing of 
Wagner; nnd these were derived from ** personal 
experience." AVhen we inform our readers, that 
the editors of transatlantic music-" sheets," (even 
friend Dwight), have been for years in the habit 
of borrowing from us wholesale, with or without 
acknowledgement, they will be inclined to smile 
at the outcry of our injured contemporary, who 
has scarcely ever an article worth reading of his 
own concoction. 

To this the Musical Review replies, justly and 
truly, as we think : 

If so, why did not this editor abridge the 
" much better" article instead of ours ? The fact 
is, there is no resemblance between the two ar- 
ticles, and the writer of that in the Gazette (now 
Review) never heard of the existence of the other 
until the appearance of the present charge. The 
Musical World accuses Dwiifhfs Journal of steal- 
ing from its columns. Those who know Mr. 
Dwight have too much respect for bis intelligence 
to believe he would steal from that source, and too 
much confidence in his integrity to believe he 
would willfully take any thing without credit. 

One of the best things in the Musical World 
article, is the remark that, " the English press is 
so represented that not one living being can hon- 
estly cast a stone at any one of its representatives. 
They may be wrong, even incompetent ; but they 
are upright and honest to a man." Verily ! the 
world must have grown honest since Diogenes' 
time 1 However, we all know ** there's cheating 
in all trades but ours." If all be honest, each 
individual of that " all" must be. A poor kind of 
argument, this, to prove one's honesty : but per- 
haps it is the best the Musical World could find. 

The London World afterwards takes occasion to 
remark that it is translating Wagner's book " for 
the benefit of Mr. Dwight of Boston, and other 
Transatlantic journalists, who, pirates themselves, 
will not tolerate piracy in others." 

This is very smart, to say the least ; accu^ng 
us (and everybody) of what we for one do not 
confess, as if the smoke and bluster of such accu- 
sation could conceal the awkwardness of the 
confession on your own part ! When you say we 
borrow from you " with or without acknowledg- 
ment," why not state definitely and frankly 
which f Once for all we declare, as a careful com- 
parison of the two papers will confirm, that we 
have in no instance copied or quoted an article 
purporting to be original from the London Musi- 
cal Worldy without giving credit to that source. 
With credit we have copied frequently and largely, 
as our readers know. Many things also we have 
copied in the shape of summaries of Foreign 
News, little scraps of information, floating para- 
graphs of solid matter, such as we find in every 
paper, and for which we give no credit, since 
there is no knowing in such cases whom to credit 
This is the universal practice in all journalizing. 
We may once or twice, too, have failed to state 
that we found a certain translation, which we 
published, in the Musical World ; but it was in 
the want of evidence that said translation origin- 
ally emanated from that source and was not a 
borrowed article as we there found it We be- 
lieve there is no established principle of news- 
paper ethics that condemns this. It is idle there- 
fore for the World to try to confound this sort of 
borrowing with its own habit of copying without 
credit original editorial articles and translations 
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made expressly for the American journals, which 
it would fain include in one unblushingi jolly 
piratical fraternity with itself. But enough said. 
We shall still take pleasure in transferring to our 
columns, when we have room, and with credit, 
any good things, or interesting, which our august 
and enterprising transatlantic senior may send us. 



Music among the Blind. 

By invitation of Dr. IIowE, the superintendent 
of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, at 
South Boston, we had the pleasure last week of 
witnessing the musical proficiency of the pupils. 
Music, as all know, enters largely into the system 
of education pursued in such institutions, and has 
proved an invaluable resource to those unfortu* 
nately cut off from the delights and the refining 
influences of the sense of sight. * Heavenly Music' 
it must indeed be to them. It was at the closing 
of the term, and this opportunity was taken to 
show what liad been accomplished, while the 
school yet numbered many of its older and most 
advanced pupils, who are not expected to return, 
but now go out to seek their fortunes in the world, 
armed with this fine accomplishment to serve 
them in the otherwise unequal contest Some 
of them will be music-teachers, organists, singers 
in church choirs, &c., and are well fitted for these 
functions. One, a young lady of fine ability and 
rare proficiency, advertises in our columns for a 
situation of this kind, and from what we witnessed 
the other day, as well as from the report of her 
teachers, past and present, we do not hesitate to 
commend her claims. 

We were highly gratified by the exhibition, as 
were a room full of visitors interested in music 
and in the education of the blind. From forty to 
fifty pupils, of all ages from six or seven to six- 
teen, took part in the exercises. They were ar- 
ranged choir-wise across one end of the pleasant 
music-hall, in ranks retreating upward to the 
organ, the youngest children in front. When 
they sang in full choir, they were divided (more 
of course with regard to vocal aptitude than to 
true choral balance) in about these proportions : 
Soprani, 17; Contralti, 14; Tenors, 6 ; Basses, 
8. Of these some have had instruction only a 
year or less, others have been pupils in the insti- 
tution for many years, and under its former faith- 
ful teachers, as well as under their present suc- 
cessor, Mr. Ansorge, a gentleman who has been 
through the whole course of thorough Normal 
training in Prussia, and who appears to unite 
benevolence and moral earnestness with true musi- 
cianship and faculty for teaching. We could not 
see but that the youngest members of the chorus 
took every note as promptly and as surely as the 
others. 

A list was handed us of all the pieces that had 
been learned during the year, including a dozen 
grand oratorio choruses; seventeen three and 
four-part glees ; over twenty hymn tunes ; eight 
glees for male voices; twenty-two songs, duets, 
and trios ; besides a number of simpler children's 
songs ; and instrumental pieces, of which hereafter. 
From these we selected several pieces which were 
sung without previous warning. The Hallelujah 
from Beethoven's " Mount of Olives", and the 
Hallelujah from the ^'Aiessiah" were sung cor- 
rectly, in good tune throughout, and with spirit 
It was good honest four-part singing. Every 
voice was heard and every voice was true. The 
sopranos, as a body, were clear and musical, if 



there was no voice of rare beauty. We were 
particularly struck by the promptness and effec- 
tiveness of a row of small boy contralti, who 
would be an example for any of our oratorio so- 
cieties. These choruses were finely accompanied 
on the organ by one of the older pupils, who has 
a neat touch, which he afterwards exhibited to 
advantage in an elaborate fantasia piece on the 
piano. All that seemed wanting in these choruses 
(besides of course more bass and tenor) was that 
fineness of expression, that light and shade of 
sentiment, which it would be too much to expect. 
Let those who ever preach about the life of the 
senses as opposed to the spiritual in us, consider 
that the loss of any sense is the privation of a 
refining, spiritualizing influence; that, other 
things being equal, he who has all his senses best 
developed, is the most refined, most spiritual per- 
son. Where the heavenly hints of outward beau- 
ty find no entrance, there Is naturally less refine- 
ment and delicacy of feeling. As a general 
rule, the voices of the blind are harsh, their man- 
ners coarse and awkward. It is much less so in 
this Institution, where the whole system of edu- 
cation is liberal, kindly, harmonious and pervaded 
by the {esthetic spirit. Still, one cannot help 
noticing the drawback ; in the singing of these 
children expression cannot quite keep pace with 
technical perfection. And yet how much has 
been accomplished, even in this higher direction, 
by the Institution for the Blind 1 

Other pieces sung by all together were the 
hymn : ** Bo wen ** — sung in a style which it would 
be edifying to hear in any church ; the ** Mar- 
seilles Hymn," very eflfective; and the lively 
chorus glee : " Grood Morning," in which the an- 
swers were passed about very promptly. The 
Angel Trio, from " Elijah," was very correctly 
sung by three young ladies, of naturally good and 
well-trained voices. Schubert's song : " The Last 
Greeting," was sung in unison by several sopranos, 
and in good style. A funny glee : ** Johnny, can 
you count twenty-five," for two tenors and two 
basses, four on a part, was given with a relish, and 
no note missed in the sometimes intricate move- 
ment. 

Of solos we heard only one, the difiUcult scena 
from Der FreyschiUz, which was a creditable 
aspiration on the part of singer and accompanist, 
although rather a large undertaking. The list of 
songs included AdelaWa, and others of this high 
class, as well as simple ones ; and most of these 
pieces have been learned by all the voices of the 
proper compass : i. e. they have been committed 
to memory, note by note, so that each can sing 
them with more or less effectiveness. 

For instrumental music there was not much 
time. We heard an organ piece, with short 
fugue, very clearly and firmly played by a young 
lady. Another played a Sonata of Haydn, in a 
way which showed good training, although the 
piece was marred, in the present instance, by 
timidity ; and another executed the Adagio from 
one of Beethoven's earlier Sonatas, very nicely. 
The Fantasia on the Fille du Regiment, by one 
of the boys, and perhaps the best player in the 
school, has been referred to. Three classes of 
boys, and three of girls, are taught the piano. A 
class of six scholars have learned voluntaries, 
chorus accompaniments, and tunes upon the 
organ ; and eleven boys haVie made considerable 
proficienpy upon the violin. 

Questions in the theory of music were put by 



the teacher and answered in a manner which 
left no doubt that most of the scholars have a 
pretty clear understanding of scales, keys, inter- 
vals, chords, resolutions, &c., and several of them 
showed at the piano a very ready faculty of mod- 
ulating from one key to others however remote. 

Upon the whole we found satisfactory evidence 
that the pupils of the Perkins Institution have 
been well taught in music. The teacher, of 
course, is not a little aided by the whole spirit of 
culture and good management that pervades the 
Institution ; but his task can be by no means a 
sinecure, since every pupil must be taught every 
note by ear. Mr. Ansorob plainly is the right 
man for such a place, and will carry on the work 
so well begun by their first teacher, Mr. Keller, 
and continued by his worthy successors, Mr. 
Hach and Mr. Werner. 



HENRY S. CUTLER, 

BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CHURCH OV THE ADVENT, 

GREEN STREET. 

O^CommunieaUons may be left with Ouveb Bnsoir, or with 

NATHAH RlOHAftDBON. 

WANTED — by a Toung Lady, formerly a pupil of th^ Per- 
kliu Inttitodon for tlie Blindf a Bltuatlon u Offganist, 
Singer in a Choir (noprano), or u Music Teacher in a family 
or otberwiae. Boston or Ticinlty preferred. The beet of refer- 
ences glTcn. — Inquire of Mr. A. Wbbnbb, 976 Waahlngton St. 

MUSIC TBACHER 'W ANTED. 

WANTED, in a Seminary of high order in a healthy locality 
at the South, a female Mule Teacher of first-rate qualifi- 
cations for instruction upon the piano and in Tocal muaic— 
Personal application may be made to OaoitaB P. Rixn, Esq., 
Boston, or application by letter addressed to S. B., Washington, 
Georgia Salary 9660. 
Boston, June 80, 1856. 4t 

CAPITAI* COI«I<BCTION OF ACCORDBOBT 
MUSIC. Just PubllaHed. —The Flutina, a Col- 
lection of popular Songs, Operatic Airs, Waltaes, Polkaa. 
Marches, Quicksteps, ftc. arranged for tiie Accordeon and 
Flutina. This work contains oyer 100 pieces of music, includ- 
ing the following among other songs with wordjH-«n unusual 
feature in a book of this kind : Annie Lawrie, Do they miss me 
at home, Katy Darling, Lily Dale, Ocean Burial, and Walt for 
the Wagon. Price only 60 cents. 
Published by Oltwer DlUouy lift Watktngtau St, 

NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 

BT I<. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers call the attention of the musical profession 
to this work, as one eminently calculated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It is emphati- 
cally a Peaotical work, senring both as a Manual of instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other ] and it is 
beiicTed that the peculiar arrangement of the Fork, together 
with the very large number of ezerciras and ezanplej*, presents 
great adrantages, to both scholar and teacher, over any similar 
work of the kind. Teachers highly commend the work. Mr. 
WiLUAM Masoh says it is a work unsurpassed tn the language. 
Mr. GsoBOB J. Wbbb says that it is a work perspicuous in 
diction, methodical in arrangement, and sufSriently copious to 
embrace all the essentials of the general doctrine of accord. 
It can be ordered through any respectable Music-seller, and 
will be sent through the mail on the receipt of the price, 
(f 1,76,} postage prepaid. 

GEO. P. REBD A CO., Pnbllalkcrs, 
18 Tremont St. Boston. 

BD. AI«I<EN desires a situation as Organist in some 
• church in Boston. Address Box 186, m>rceeter, Mass. 
RxFBEKMCES— Sumner Hill, E. Hamilton, J. H. Wlilcox, Esqs. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed at the 
RxTsai HoDSi. Terms : — 960 p«r quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; 880 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

WILLIAM BERQER, 
Publisher and Importer of mvslc. 

Ho. 82 Weft 4tK Street, Cincizmati, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as publisbad. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 
03^ Catalogues sent gratis by mail. Ang26 

F. F. MULLBR, 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIO AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel k Haydn 

Society, Musical Education Society, ftc. kt. 

Restdeniee, Ho. 3 Winter Plaee, Boston. 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

(Imported from England,) 

389, Broadway, N. Y, 

MUSICAL PRESENTS. 

NOYBLLO'S OGTATO EDITIONS OF ORATORIOS In 
Yocal Qoofj with a Mpante aooompanlmeiik Ibr the Organ 
or Plaoo-Vorte. By Ywoiht Notbllo. TheM works wtU bo 
fband appropriate preeeota, combining oleganoa with a mode- 
xato onuaj for a ttandaid worlc. 

WORKS ALREADY COMPLETED: 

HATDN'S 
OrMtion, (Bound) $1.26 

HANDEL'S 

Solomotif (Bound) 1.88 

ImallnBgTpt, " 1.68 

Me«iah.7...: « 168 

Sameon, " 1.88 

Jodas UaeoahaBui, " 168 

Jephtha, « 1.68 

Dettingen Te Dram, ) /p«n»r) Afl 
Coronation Anthem, "Zadock the Pri«it,»» }• ' ' ' t"l*'' "«» 

Joehna, (Boand)188 

Ada and Galatea, (Paper eoTers) 76) 

Alezinder't Feast, << 80 ( « 2.26 

Ode to St OeoiUa's Day, '* 60) 

Deborah, « 163 

Saul,... " 1.68 

MBNDBLSSOHN'S 

StPanl, ** 168 

Hymn of P r alae Lobgea an g, ( Paper) fl 00 1 (c ijm 

Aa the Hart Panta, " .88)" ^^ 

MOZART, HATDN, AND BEETHOVSN. 

The Three Fatorite Haaaea, with the Latin words, and an 
Sn^Ash adaptation by R. G. Loraloe, Esq., name^ : 

Monrt'a Twelfth Maaa,. . . .f Paper) 88 ) 

Haydn'a Third or Imperial, ^* 68 S (Bonnd) 2.18 

Bcetl|OTcn*a Maaa in 0, ** 68 ) 

M BngMll ; or, Daytd In the Vrildemeas, (Paper) 0.76 
MoMTt's 16th Maaa (the eelebrated Requiem,). . . *' 060 

ROMBERG'S 
Lay of «he Bell, " 068 

All the Ohoruaaa fWnn the oetaro editions may be had aepac 
lately, from B eenta to 18 cents each. 

Alao each pieoe from the above Oratorios to be had aeparately 
in Aill mnalo aiae. 

JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 

IKanfst, ^x%tinlBt Knts ^ixttUx o£ fiivait 

AT THE.MUSiO HALL, (Rer. Thbodobs Pakkeb's Sooutt,) 
aiYBS INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 

Beridmee, 18 Avery Street. 



FIAHIBT AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS hie aerrleca aa an Instructor In the higher branehea 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may beaddreaaedatthemuslc 
at(wea of Nathan RiOHABDSoif, 282 Waahlngton St. or G. P. 
Run 8b Oo. 17 Tremont Row. 

RmEiMon :~Mra. G. W. Lorlng, 88 Mt, Tcmon St. 
Mlaa K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miaa Nichols, 20 South St 
Miss May, 6 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 

THOISAS BTAN, 

TEACHER OF MU8IO, 

RESIDENCE, No. 16 DIX PLAGE. 

FOR THB EPI8COPAI< CHURCH. 

THE GHURCH MANUAL : — A Gompendium of original 
OsAHTf, RnroNBiB, etc., including Tb Dbum, OLonua, 
Sabotui, Ac. fro. Adapted to the aerriee of the Protestant 
Epiacopal Ghnreh. By T. Bissbu. Price $1. 
PnbOahedby 

Ollwer DlUon, 116 Waskimfton St, 

L. H- SOUTHARD, 

TEACHEB OF MUSIC, 

5165 'WMfcliigton Street, Boston* 



CHICKERINGh & SONS, 

MANUFAGTXJRERS OF 

PATENT AOTZON 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERT DESGRIPnON. 



IFABEBOOMS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
AprS9 B08T0N. 
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SUPERIOR TO ALL. 

U6HTE, lEWTOH &BIIADBUBT8 PIAS08. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON 

Would reapectfblly inform the public that he baa taken the 
Agency ibr the New England t}tatea, Ibr the aale of the above 
eelebrated inetrnmenta, a talL aaaortment of which will con- 
atantly be kept at hla 

MUSICAL EXCHANQE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 

These Inatrumenta are warranted in all caaes, and put up In 
secure boxes, free of expense, for transportation tn any dla- 

tanee Also, NEW MU8IG fh>m all parte of Europe and 

America received aa soon aa publiahed, which, together with 
our own publications, forma the lai-geat stock and greatest 
variety of Sheet Mualc to be found in the United States. The 
moat liberal diacttunt made to the Trade and Seminarlea. 

Gataloguea sent to any address, fralM.— Superior Mblodbobs 
always on hand.— PIANOS TO LET, on Hberai temu, 

OARL OARTNER, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be found at No. 20 Dorer Street, every forenoon between 
9 and 10. Oo 14 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

HannfkotoiT', 379 'WaaMlng^n Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

TOniG LADIES' VOCAL IU8IC 8GH00L 

B. R. BI.AMCHARI>, Teael&er. 

This School Is designed for those who wish to acquira the 
ability to nod music readily at alght, and Is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who dedra to lit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, fh»m the beat maa- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &c. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb k Go , No. 8 Winter stnet 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL be happy to give inatructlon in Piano*forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Muale. Addraaa :— 
No. 8 Hay ward Place. May 28. tf 



MEYER & TRETBAR, 

Swpattti wi f nhluijurH of 3ttD«ir, 

BUFFALO, N. it. 

OH^AGSNTS for the Publiahing Houae of G. M. METER, Jb. 

Brunawick. 



IF yon wiah to learn to play in the ahertaal time poiaible, buy 
RICHARD80N'8 

lODERI SCHOOL FOR THE PIAIO-FOBTE, 

which la acknowledged by the moat eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST lostruction Book that 

has ever been published. Price Three Dollars. 

DT'PubllBhed at the MUSIGAL EXGHANQE, Boston, and 
for salo at aJl Mnaic Storaa.. 



Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 



(BASSO GANTANTE,) 
No. 18 TRBMOMT TBBIPI<E, BOSTON. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Resldenee Mo* 50 Hlneelaad 8ti«et« 



C. BBEUSING, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
701 BROADWAY. NEW TORE, 

Depot of Urard^s Grand Pianos, 

GIRGULATING MUSIGAL LIBRART. 

0:^ Gonstantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

PnblleaUoQS. 



ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TJBAOHEB OF THE PIAKO-FORTE. 
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Tranilated tot thia Journal. 

An Opus n. 

BT BOBERT BCBUlCAinr. (1881.) 

The otihcr day Eusebius stepped softly to my 
door. You know the ironical, inquiring smile 
upon that pale face of his. I sat with Florestan 
at the piano. Florestan, as you know, is one of 
those singular musical men, who anticipate as it 
were beforehand all that is future, new, extraor- 
dinary. But this time a surprise awaited him. 
With the words: **Hats off, gentlemen, a ge- 
nius!", Eusebius unrolled a piece of music. 
We were not allowed to see the title. I fingered 
over the leaves in a listless manner; there is 
something fascinating in this muffled enjoyment 
of music, without sounds. Besides, it seems to me, 
every composer has his own peculiar note-forms 
for the eye : Beethoven looks differently upon 
paper from Mozart, somewhat as Jean Paul's 
proee looks differently from Goethe's. But 
here I felt as if actually strange eyes, flower eyes, 
basilisk eyes, peacock's eyes, maidens' eyes, looked 
marvellously at me. In many places it grew 
lighter — I thought I saw Mozart's La ci darem 
la mano entwined through a hundred chords ; 
Leporello seemed to leer at me, and Don Juan 
in white mantle to fly past me. 

" PUy it," suggested Florestan. Eusebius con- 
sented ; squeezed into a window niche, we listen- 
ed. Eusebius played as if inspired, and conjured 
innumerable shapes of the most living life before 
us : it seems as if the inspiration of the moment 
sometimes lifls the fingers above the usual mea- 
sure of their power. The entire response of 
Florestan consisted, not to speak of a certain 
blissful smile, in nothing but the remark, that the 
Variations might be something by Beethoven or 
Franz Schubert, if you could imagine them 



to be piano-virtuosos. But when he looked at 
the title page, and read simply : 

"La ci dnrem la mano, vari^ pour le Pianoforte par 
Fr^d<Jric Chopin, Oeuvre 2," 

and we in our astonishment exclaimed : " An 
Opus two !** and when our faces glowed with 
uncommon surprise, and besides a few interjec- 
tions there was little to be distinguished, except : 
" Yes, this is again something rational — Chopin 
— I never heard the name — who can it be ? at 
all events a genius — was it not Zerlina laughing 
there? or Leporello?" — really there arose a 
scene, which I cannot describe. Heated with 
wine and Chopin and much talking, we went off 
to Master Raro, who laughed a great deal and 
showed little curiosity about the Opus 2. " I know 
you of old," said he, "and your new-fangled 
enthusiasm — but bring the Chopin here some 
time." We promised to do so the next day. 
Presently Eusebius bade us quietly good night; 
I stayed a while with Master Raro. 

Florestan, who for some time had had no abi- 
ding place, flew through the moonlit streets to my 
house. About midnight I found him in my 
chamber, lying on the sofa, and his eyes closed. 
" Chopin's Variations," he began, as if talking in 
a dream, "are sdll going round in my head. 
Certainly," he continued, " the whole thing is 
dramatic and sufficiently Chopin-ish ; the Intro- 
duction, complete as it is in itself— don't you 
think of Leporello's thirds? — seems to me the 
least suited to the whole ; but the Theme — why has 
he written it in B flat? — the Variations, the 
Finale and the Adagio, that b really something — 
there peeps genius out of every bar. Naturally, 
dear Julius, Don Juan, Zerlina, Leporello and 
Masetto are the interlocutors, — Zerlina's answer in 
the Theme shows her sufficiently in love ; the first 
variation might perhaps be called somewhat <fw- 
tingue and coquettish — the Spanish grandee flirt- 
ing very amiably with the young peasant girl. 
This is self-evident in the second, which is already 
much more fiimiliar, comical and disputatious, as 
if two lovers were spiting one another and 
laughing more than usual. But how all is 
changed in the third variation I All now is moon- 
light and fairy magic ; Masetto, to be sure, stands 
in the distance and curses pretty audibly, but 
Don Juan does not let that disturb him much. 
But now for the fourth, what do you think of 

that? 

" Eusebius played it quite purely— does it not 

leap out boldly and bravely and go right at a 
man ? although the Adagio (it seems to me natu- 
ral that Chopin repeats the first part) plays in 
B flat minor, than which nothing could be more 
appropriate, since in its beginning it warns us as 
it were morally of Don Juan. It b naughty, 



indeed, and yet how beautiful, that Leporello 
listens behind the bushes, laughing and joking, 
and that oboes and clarinets stream forth with 
such magical enticement, and that the full bloom- 
ing B flat major so precisely indicates the first 
kiss of love. But all that is nothing to the last 
movement — have you wine still, Julius ? — ^this is 
the entire Finale in Mozart — leaping champagne 
corks, ringing glasses, Leporello's voice in the 
midst of all, then the clutching and pursuing 
spirits, Don Juan running away — and then the 
conclusion, which ends in a beautifully tranquil- 
ized and real manner." 

Never before, so ended Florestan, had he had 
a similar emotion to that awakened by this close, 
except in Switzerland. And that was in those 
beautiful days, when, as the setting sun climbed 
higher and higher up the highest mountain sum- 
mits and finally the last ray vanished, there came 
a moment in which one seemed to see the white 
Alp giants close their eyes. One only feels that 
he has had a heavenly vision. " Awake thou also 
to new dreams, my Julius, and sleep I" " Dearest 
Florestan," replied I, " these private feelings are 
perhaps praiseworthy, although they are some- 
what subjective; but however littie of definite 
design Chopin may have had in these inspirations 
of his jgenius, I bow my head likewise to such 
genius, such effort and such mastery." Where- 
upon we went to sleep. Julius. 



New Views of Opera. 

[Eztraeta from Ricbam) Waghsr^b " Opera and Drama,** as 
tranalated by the London Muntal WorU.] 

n. 

The constitution of music has developed itself 
in two directions in the branch of Art fixed by it, 
and known as Opera: in a serious direction — 
through all those composers who felt the weight of 
the responsibility which fell to music, when it as- 
sumed for itself alone the aim of the drama — and 
in a frivolous direction, through all those musi- 
cians, who, impelled by the instinct of the impos- 
sibility of solving an unnatural problem, turned 
their oacks upon it, and, thinking only of enjoying 
the advantages that opera has gained from uncom- 
monly extended publicity, gave themselves up to 
an unmixed system of musical experimentalizing. 
It is necessary for us, in the fiist place, to con- 
template more nearly the foimer, or seriouSf side 
of the question. 

The musical foundation of Opera was, as we 
know, nothing more than the air^ while the latter, 
again, was the national song introduced by the 
singer to the aristocratic world, with the words 
left out and supplied by the production of the 
poetical artist ensaged for the purpose. The 
development of the national melody into the 
operatic air was, next, the work of the vocal artist, 
no longer interested in the rendering of the mel- 
ody, but in the exhibition of his. artistic skill ; he 
determined the resting points necessary for him- 
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self; the change from the more lively to the 
more moderate expressions of song, and the pas- 
sages where, free from all rhythmical and melodic 
constraint, he could, to his heart's content, display 
his skill alone. The composer merely arranged 
the materials for the virtuosity of the singer, and 
the poet, again, did the same for the composer. 

We must firmly impress upon our minds these 
original relations of the artistic factors of the 
opera to each other, that we may, in what follows, 
perceive how these distorted relations became 
more and more confused from*all the efforts to set 
them right. 

From the luxurious craving of noble lords after 
variety in their amusements, the ballet was added 
to the dramatic cantata. The dances and the 
dance-melodies, as arbitrarily taken from the 
national dance-tunes as the operatic air was from 
the national song, allied themselves, with the coy 
inability of coantion inherent to everything un- 
natuml, to the influence of the singer ; while, by 
this heapins-up of elements totally destitute of 
anything like mward connection, there naturally 
arose for the poet the task of binding together in 
a combination, brought about anyhow, the display 
of all the artistic capabilities spread out before 
him. A connecting dramatic medium, which be- 
came more and more evidently a necessity, now 
joined, with the help of the poet, that which in 
itself really required no such connecting medium, 
so that the aim of the drama — impelled by out- 
ward necessity — was simply given, but by no 
means taken up. Vocal and dance melodies 
stood, in the coldest and most complete solitude, 
near each other, for the display of the singer's or 
dancer's skill, while it was only in what should, at 
a pinch, connect them, in the musically recited 
dialogue, that the poet exercised his subordinate 
influence, and that the drama was at all appar- 
ent. 

Nor did recitative arise in opera, as a new 
invention, from a real impulse towards the drama; 
long before this speaking style of song had been 
introduced into opera, the Christian Uhurch had 
employed it for the recitation of Biblical passages. 
The cadence which, in these recitations, soon t)e- 
came, in obedience to the precepts of the ritual, 
stationary, and common-place ; only apparently, 
not really, any longer speaking, and rather indif- 
ferently melodic than expressively conversational, 
was next transferred, but also modelled and 
varied by musical caprice, to opera, so that, with 
the air, dance-melody, and recitative, the whole 
apparatus of the musical drama — absolutely, as 
regards its constitution, unchanged down to the 
most recent opera — was definitely fixed. The 
substance, too, of the dramatic plots serving as a 
foundation for this apparatus, soon became stere- 
otyped ; mostly taken from the totally misundei^ 
stood Greek mvthology and hero-world, they 
formed a theatncal scaffolding deficient in all 
capability of exciting warmth and sympathy, but 
which, on the other hand, possessed the faculty of 
presenting itself for the use of every composer, to 
be treated according to his peculiar views, and 
thus we find that the majority of these texts have 
been set to music again and again by the most 
dissimilar musicians. 

Gluck's revolution, which became so cele- 
brated, and which has been wafted to the ears of 
many ignorant persons as a complete distortion of 
the views commonly taken until then of the con- 
stitution of opera, really consisted in the mere 
fact of the composer's revolting against the 
caprice of the singer. The composer, who, after 
the singer, had especially attracted the attention 
of the public, since it was he who always provided 
the sinzer with fresh materials for the display of 
his skill, felt himself injured by the singer's influ- 
ence in exactlv the same proportion that he was 
desirous of fashioning the said materials after his 
own creative phantasy, so that his work, and per- 
haps only his work should, at least, strike the 
hearer. Two roads were open to the ambitious 
composer, for the attainment of his end ; either 
to develop the purely sensual substance of the 
air, with the assistance of all the musical means 
at his command, as well as of all those to be after- 
wards found, to the highest and most voluptuous 



fullness; or — and this is the more easiest way, 
which we have now to pursue — to restrict all ca- 
price in the execution of the air, by an endeavor 
on the part of the composer to impart to the tune 
to be executed an expression suitable to the 
accompanying verbal text. If such texts were, 
in conformity with their nature, to have the value 
of the feeling conversation of acting personages, 
feeling singers and composers must lon^ previously 
have thought of stamping their virtuosity with the 
necessary degree of warmth, and Gluck was as- 
suredly not the first composer who wrote passion- 
ate airs, nor were his singers the first to sing such 
airs with expression. But that which makes him 
the starting point for what is, decidedly, a most 
complete change in the previous position of the 
artistic factors of opera to each other, is : that he 
enounced with consciousness , and on principle, the 
appropriate necessity of having both in air and 
recitative an expression in keeping with the 
accompanying text. From this period, the pre- 
ponderating influence in the arrangement of the 
opera passes, most certainly, to the composer : the 
singer becomes the organ of the composer's inten- 
tion, and this intention is, with full consciousness, 
enounced, in order that the dramatic substance of 
the accompanying text may be satisfied by being 
truly expressed. The only thing, in fact, attacked, 
was the unbecoming and heartless desire of the 
singer to please ; but, in all other respects, every- 
thing relating to the completely nnnatural organ- 
ization of opera remained exactly as before. Air, 
recitative, and dance-music, each completely 
separate, stand as causelessly by each other in 
Gluck's operas, as was previously the case, and is 
60, almost always, even at the present day. 

In the position of the poet towards the compo- 
ser, not the slightest change was made ; the posi- 
tion of the latter towards nim had in fact become 
rather more dictatorial than before, since, afler 
enouncing the consciousness of his more elevated 
task — witn regard to the vocalist — he carried out, 
with more naturely weighed zeal, the arrange- 
ments in the construction of the opera. The poet 
never thought of mixing himself up at all in such 
arrangements. * * • 

But it was Gluck's successors who first thought 
of taking advantage of this position of theirs for 
enlargin«r the forms they found ready to their 
hand. These successors — among whom we must 
comprise the composers of Italian and French 
origin, who, shortly before the conclusion of the 
last, and at the commencement of the present, 
century, wrote for the operatic theatres of Paris 
— imparted to their songs, with a more and more 
complete degree of warmth and truth of immedi- 
ate expression, a more extended formal foundation. 
The old established divisions of the air, still re- 
tained in their essential characteristics, were fixed 
upon more varied motives, and even transitions 
and connecting passages drawn into the domain 
of expression; the recitative joined involuntarily, 
and more closely, the air and even entered as a 
necessary expression into its composition. The 
air, however, gained an important degree of ex- 
pansion from the fact that more than one person 
— according to the dramatic exigencies — took 
part in its execution, and that thus the essentially 
monological characteristic of the old opera was 
advantageously lost. It is true that pieces such as 
duets and trios had been long previously known ; 
but the fact of two or three persons singing 
together in an air had not fundamentally pro- 
duced the least change in the character of the air, 
which, in the melodic plan and maintenance of 
the thematic tone once adopted — which tone did 
not exactly refer to individual expression, but to 
a general specifically musical disposition — re- 
mained quite the same, nothing being really 
changed in it, whether performed as a monologue 
or as a duet, except what was perfectly material, 
namely : the fact of the musical phrases being 
sung alternately by different voices, or by all to- 
gether, by a simple harmonic contrivance, such 
as two or three voices, etc. To indicate this spe- 
cifically musical element, so far that it might 
become capable of vivaciously alternating indi- 
vidual expression, was the task and work of the 
above mentioned composers, as is evident in their 
treatment of the so-called dramatico-musical en- 



semble. The essential element of this entemble 
always remained in truth simply the air, recitative, 
and dance music ; only, whenever, in the air or 
recitative, a vocal expression, corresponding to the 
text-foundation, was once acknowledged as a 
fitting exigence, the truth of this expression logi- 
cally and of necessity had to be extended to 
whatever dramatic connection was contained in 
the text-foundation. From the honest effort to 
satisfy this necessary consequence, arose the ex- 
tension of the older musical forms in opera, as we 
find them in the serious operas of Cherubini, 
Mdhul, and Spontini. We may say that, in these 
works, is fulfilled what Gluck wanted, or may 
have wanted — ^yes, in them is attained, once for 
all, whatever natural, that is to say, in the best 
sense of the expression, consistent qualities could 
be developed on the primitive foundation of opera. 
The youngest of the above three masters, 
Spontini, was so perfectly convinced of having 
really reached the utmost limits of operatic style ; 
he had so firm a belief in the impossibility of his 
productions ever being, in any way, surpassed, 
that, in all his subsequent artistic efforts, which 
he published after the works of his great Parisian 
epoch, he never made even the slightest attempt, 
in form or meaning, to go beyond the stand he 
had taken in those works. He obstinately re- 
fused to recognize the subsequent, so-called ro- 
mantic, development of opera as anything but an 
evident decay of opera; so that, on those, to 
whom he afterwards communicated his ideas con- 
cerning this subject, he necessarily produced the 
impression of a person prejudiced, to madness, in 
favor of himself and bis own works, while he 
really only enounced a conviction, which could 
very easily be founded upon a perfectly sound 
view of the constitution of opera. On surveying 
the deportment of modern opera, Spontini could, 
with justice ask: **Have you materially devel- 
oped, in any manner, the musical component 
parts of opera in any greater degree, than what 
you find in my works ? Or have you been able 
to eflect anything intelligible or sound, by really 
going beyond this form ? Is not all that is un- 
palatable in your productions simply a conse- 
quence of stepping out of this form, and have you 
not been enaoled to produce all that is palatable 
simply within this form ? Where, now, does this 
form exist more grandly, broadly, and compre- 
hensively than in my three great Parisian operas? 
Who, however, will tell me that he has filled out 
this form with more glowing, passionate, and 
energetic substance than I have ? " 



It would be difllicult to reply to these questions 
of Spontini in a manner that would confuse him, 
but, m every case, still more diflicult to prove to 
him that he was mad, if he held us to be so. Out 
of Spontini's mouth speaks the honest voice of 
conviction of the absolute musician, who gives us 
to understand : " If the musician will, by himself, 
as arranger of the opera, bring about the drama, 
he cannot, without in addition exposing his utter 
incapacity, go one step further than I have gone." 
In this, however, there is involuntarily expressed 
the demand for something further ; *' If you de- 
sire more, you must apply, not io the musician, 
but to the poet." 

But how did this poet stand with regard to 
Spontini and his contemporaries? With the 
wnole growth of the musical form of opera, with 
all the development of the capabilities of expres- 
sion contained in it, the position of the poet was 
not in the least changed. He always remained 
the preparer of foundations for the perfectly in- 
dependent experiments of the composer. If the 
latter, through successes obtained, felt his power 
for freer movement within his form increase, he 
only set the poet the task of serving him with 
less fear and anxiety in the supply of subjects ; 
he said to him, as it were, " See what I am able 
to accomplish 1 Do not trammel yourself ; trust 
in my activity to resolve your most hazarded dra- 
matic combinations, body and bones, into music." 
Thus was the poet merely carried along by the 
musician ; he must have felt ashamed to bring 
wooden hobby-horses to his master, when the 
latter was able to bestride a real steed, for he 
knew that the rider understood how to handle the 
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reins bravely — the musical reins, which were des- 
tined to guide the steed hither and thither in the 
welMevelled operatic riding-school, and without 
which neither musician nor poet dared to bestride 
it, for fear it might spring high above the inclosing 
fence, and run ofif to its wild, magnificent nature- 
home. 

The poet thus certainly attained, by the side 
of the composer, increasing importance, but only 
exactly in tne proportion that the musician ascen- 
ded before him, while he merely followed ; the 
strictly musical possibilities alone, which the com- 
poser pointed out to him, were all that the poet 
thought of, to serve as his standard for arrange- 
ment and form, and even for the choice of a sub- 
ject ; he remained, therefore, with all the reputa- 
tion which he^ also, was beginning to gain, only 
the mere skilful person, able to serve the ^^ dra^ 
matic" composer so suitably and well. Imme- 
diately the composer himself took no other view 
of ihe relative position of the poet, than that 
which he derived from the nature of opera, he 
could only regard himself as the responsible factor 
of the opera, and thus, with right and justice, 
retain the position assumed by Spontini, as being 
the most suitable, since he could procure himself 
the satisfaction of producing in that position, all 
that was possible for a musician, if he wished the 
opera, as musical drama, to preserve its claim as 
a valid form of art. 
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[From Potnam^B MagBdn*.] 
ROBERT OF LINOOLN. 

BT WM. CULLEir BRYANT. 

Merrily swinging on brier and weed. 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain-side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name, 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-Iink, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours. 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

Robert of Lincoln is gaily drest, 

Wearing a bright black wedding coat ; 
White are his shoulders and white his cres t. 
Hear him call in his merry note— 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Look what a nice new coat is mine, 
Sure there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

Robert of Lincoln's Quaker wife, 

Prettj and quiet, with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life, 
Broods in the grass while her husband sings 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-iink, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Brood, kind creature j you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

Modest and shy as a noo is she ; 

One weak chirp is her only note. 
Braggart and prince of braggarts is be ; 
Pouring blasts from his little throat— 
Bob-oMink, bob^'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink, 
Never was I afraid of man \ 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 

Flocked with purple, a pretty sight ! 
There as the mother sits all day, 
Robert is singing with all his might 
Bob-oMink, bob-o'-Iink, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Nice good wife, that never goes oot, 
Keeping bouse, while I frolic about 
Chee, chee, chee. 

Soon as the little ones chip the shell 
Six wide mouths are open for food \ 

Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seeds for the hungry brood. 



Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-Iink, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

Robert of Lincoln at length is made 

Sober with work, and silent with care; 
Off is his holiday garment laid, 
Half-forgotten that merry air, 

Bob-o' link, bob-o*-Iink, 

Spink, spank, spink ; 
Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 

Chee, chee, chee. 

Summer wanes; the children are grown; 

Fun and frolic no more he knows; 
Robert of Lincoln's a humdrum crone ; 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes, 

Bob-o'-link, bob-o*-link, 

Spink, spank, spink ; 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln come back again. 

Chee, chee, chee. 

. 1^1- 

Verdi's New Opera. 

[CorrespondeDce London Musical World.] 

The long-expected, oft-announced, incessantly- 
rehearsed opera, Les Vepres Siciliennes, has at 
last been produced at the Grand-Opdra.^ Its pro- 
duction was attended with considerable success — 
a success attributable to four causes, which I place 
in order of merit: 1st, The admirable manner in 
which the music was interpreted hy Mile. Sophie 
Cruvelli and most of the other artists ; 2d, the 
mise-enschne^ which left nothing to be desired ; 
3d, the inherent interest of the subject of the 
libretto ; 4th, the music which Sig. Verdi has 
composed to illustrate that subject. Beginning at 
the fourth clause, Sig. Verdi, in my opinion, nas 
written no work containing more beauties or 
greater defects ; Les Vepres iSiciliennes resembles 
a mosaic, in which two artists of unequal merit 
have been employed. A mar^eau of elegant de- 
sign and elegant execution is interwoven with 
another, coarse in conception and deficient in 
finish ; want of harmony consequently pervades 
the whole, and the very beauties themselves mar 
the perfect success of the work, by bringing more 
prominently into notice the deficiencies to which 
they are allied. At times, the music is graceful, 
elegant, and sweet, suited to the situation it illus- 
trates, dramatic in character, and admirable both 
in design and execution. But scarcely has the 
public expressed its approbation, and the hum of 
applause oarely ceased, ere your ears are dinned 
with some stunning chorus shouted in unison, 
some air taxing the capabilities of the most sten- 
torian lungs ; or your sense of musical and dra- 
matic propriety is outraged by music altogether 
alien to the situation, and unsuited to the scene. 
The second act of the Vepres Siciliennes is pro- 
bably the best which Signor Verdi Has yet com- 
posed. It is full of beauties, and contains little to 
criticise. When the curtain fell at its conclusion 
there was a general shout through the house for 
the composer, who was led on the stage by Mile. 
Cruvelli ; where he received the ovation which he 
had justly merited. ! si sic omnes I In the 
very next act occurs the most important and 
dramatic situation of the opera. An entry of 
conspirators, an attempt to assassinate the gov- 
ernor, a separation between two lovers, and a 
father's preservation by his son, have supplied 
Signor Verdi with no better inspiration than a 
worn-out polka worthy of M. Alary^ and ludi- 
crously discordant with dramatic exigencies and 
propriety. Although Signor Verdi has achieved 
success, he has made no advance in his art, but, 
on the contrary, has produced a work which as a 
whole, is unquestionaoly inferior to Rigoletto and 
II Trovatore. I will now proceed from gene- 
ralities to details, and, as M. Scribe has, in a 
note at the the head of his *^ livret *' declared that 
" the general massacre known under the name of 
the * Sicilian Vespers ' never *took place " — an as- 
sertion leading one to suppose that M, Scribe 
places historical truth on a level with that of his 



own fictions — I will give a short account of the 
Sicilian Vespers which form the subject of the 
present opera. 

It was in the year of grace 1282 that these 
events occurred, which constitute one of the most 
tragical episodes in the world's history. Charles 
of Anjou had delivered the island of Sicily into 
the keeping of governors, whose cruelty and rapar 
city were inhuman even in those dark ages. The 

Ceople were ground down by taxes and imposts, 
arbarously beaten, deprived of their wives and 
daughters by the lust of a brutal soldiery, and 
confined in dungeons such as still exist in the 
island, for the immurement of those who have of- 
fended King Bomba. The nobles were humili- 
ated and disgraced, tlieir daughters deprived of 
their wealth and confined in convents, wnen they 
refused to marry some chosen one among the 
governor's needy adventurers, while the execu- 
tioner found constant employment in branding, 
maiming, torturing, and murdering, those who 
proved refractory, or revolted against the tyranny 
to which they were subjected. 

The entire population groaned ander the yoke 
imposed on them, and thirsted for vengeance. 
On the afternoon of Easter Tuesday, the 8 1st of 
March, 1282, the people repaired to vespers at the 
church of the Saint Esprit, about a mile from 
Palermo, to celebrate the third day of Easter. 
The church was filled to overflowing, and those 
who were excluded from its walls formed them- 
selves into groups on the adjacent grass or in the 
neighboring gardens. ** Mirth and youthful 
jollity" everywhere prevailed, and dancing and 
singing were the order of the day. A few of the 
French soldiers constituting the garrison joined 
the fair dancers, whose lips they pressed and 
whose waists they encircled in that free and easy 
manner so natural to the Gauls, but so likely to 
lead to ** explanations" when the owner of the 
pressed lips or encircled waist revolts against such 
familiarity. Accordingly a murmur passed through 
the group of Palermitan bystanders, whereon the 
soldiers added jeering to insult. Stones were 
thrown, and, on the troops defending themselves, 
knives, daggers, and hatchets were soon brought 
into play. A scene of terrible carnage then com- 
menced, with shouts *' Death to the French." 
The butchery, at once begun, was continued for 
the space of a whole month, and during that 
period a number of Frenchmen were put todeath, 
by some historians estimated at 20,000,^by none 
at less than 10,000. John of Procida was among 
the most active leaders in this revolt, and his 
name and exploits, forming the theme of many a 

Koem and romance, have now been celebrated by 
IM. Scribe and Verdi in the opera of Le< Vepres 
Siciliennes, 

The curtain rises on a scene representing the 
great square of Palermo, with French officers 
and soldiers drinking and singing in chorus. 
Presently the Duchess U^l^ne (Mile. Sophie 
Cruvelli) sister of the late Duke Frederick of 
Austria, crosses the stage with her attendants, re- 
turning from church. The duchess is detained as 
a hostage at Palermo, and laments her brother 
murdered by the Governor. The soldiers 
demand a song to enliven th^m; H^l^ne — like 
Marcel in the Huguenots — at once complies with 
their request-. She accordingly sings a cavatina 
replete with life, energy, and movement, stirring 
the blood in the veins of her Sicilian hearers, who 
with loud shouts repeat the refrain, and draw 
their daggers to attack the French. There is but 
one opinion as to the manner in which Mile. Cru- 
velli delivered this air, and all critics, whether 
friendly, hostile or neuter, have united to sound 
her praises. Just as the fray is about to com- 
mence, Guy de Montfort, Governor of Sicily (M. 
Bonnehee), appears, and his dreadful presence 
at once calms the excitement. 

No man dares speak, save one, and that man is 
Henri (M. Gueymard,) a young Sicilian, the 
natural son of the Governor by a native of the 
island, whom be had seduced and abandoned 
some twenty years before. This youth is unac- 
quainted with the secret of his birth or the name 
of his father, and has joined John of Procida 
(M. Obin) in his conspiracy against the French 
domination. He is beloved by H^l^ne, who is in 
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eqaal ignorance of his paternity. He braves the 
Governor, who dismisses Hdl^ne and all the by- 
standers. ^* Serve in the French camp," says 
the Governor, who dearly loves his unacknowl- 
edged son ; " it is your only chance of safety." 
" I will not" '^ You refuse ; then death must be 
your fate." " I care not." " Meanwhile, never- 
more see Hdl6ne." ** I fly to her," says Henri, 
and the curtain falls on the first act 

The second opens with a charminp; scene, in a 
smiling valley near Palermo, with the chapel of 
Sainte-Bosalie on an eminence in the distance. 
John of Procida is alone, moody and thoughtful. 
He expresses his sensations in an air, u mon 
paySf tarU ador^, which is interrupted by a cho- 
rus of bass voices behind the scenes. They shout, 
** Death to the French, new life to their country," 
and, as the voices die away, Procida resumes his 
interrupted song, which concludes with a siretta^ 
quick, rapid, and admirably in keeping with the 
situation. M. Obin sang this air to perfection, 
and fairly divided the applause with tne compo- 
ser. H^l^ne arrives, recognises Procida, and 
they unite their voices in hope for the deliverance 
of their native soil. Procida departs to add fuel 
to the flame commencing to burn among the peo- 
ple, and Henri is left alone with Hdl^ne. He 
discloses his love in a charming duet, exquisitely 
sung by Madlle. Cruvelli, and to which M! Guey- 
mara also did full justice. A passage on the 
words Moi! qui simple goldcU, whicb forms an 
accompaniment to, and embroidery on the theme 
sustained by Cruvelli, called down thunders of ap- 
plause, and the whole duet is graceful, elegant, 
and charminp:. But alas 1 the course of true 
love never did run smooth; an ofiicer arrives, 
who forms an unwished for addition to the lovers' 
iete-brt/te, and who bears an invitation for Henri 
to the Governor's f^te. He refuses with disdain, 
and is carried off captive. He bears with him 
the antidote of love to the bane of imprisonment, 
for H^l^ne has promised her hand, if he will 
avenge on the French the death of her murdered 
brother. 

Procida returns, preceding the conspirators and 
friends, who have united to celebrate the file of 
Sainte Bosalie. Sicilian dancers, tarentellas, 
&c., follow in rapid succession. 

The French soldiers ere long espy the happy 
groups, and, throwing themselves into the midst, 
carry off the girls best suited to their taste ; an 
outrage they commit in broad daylight, and in 
presence of their assembled relatives. Stupor, 
indignation, and rage, succeed each other in rapid 
order ; the people give way to their passions in a 
chorus well suitea to the scene, and when ih» 
voices of all, gradually increasing in volume, 
have arrived at the very climax of indignation, 
the chorus is interrupted by an ensemble of the 
principal singers on the words, lis fr^missent enfin, 
et de honte et de rage^ which produced an amni- 
rable effect, and was much applauded. In the 
midst of these tumultuous cries, comes an air 
wafted over the waters, " in sounds by distance 
made more sweet" The enraged populace lis- 
tens to the song, and presently beholds a boat 
freighted with gallant Frenchmen, and noble 
dames, who, escorted by bands of music, are pro- 
ceeding to the Governor's f&e. At the sight of 
their foes the passions of the mob are roused to 
violence, and, whilst from the boat proceeds a 
strain of sensuous music, voluptuous and love- 
inspiring, the stage re-echoes to the rude and im- 
passioned chorus of the angry conspirators. This 
double chorus is united by the composer with rare 
skill, and the effect was tremendous. The cur- 
tain fell to shouts of applause from all parts of the 
house, and Signor Verdi — after long resistance 
to a call which would admit of no denial — was at 
length led before the curtain by Madlle. Cruvelli, 
to receive the applause which the beauties of the 
second act had fairly won for him. 
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Diary Abroad.— Ho. 17. 

Bbruh, Jum 8.— Again settled in my little room, 
through the windows of which the notes of a tbonssnd 
sparrows— are not two sparrows sold for a fkrthlDg?— 
and the air, fhigrant flnom the gardens helow, come with 
their soothing influences I The temptation is strong 



upon me to throw aside books and papers and wander 
off in the cool shades and by the. still waters of Uio 
leafy Thiergarten. There I might hear Nature's mnsic; 
the sighing of winds in the pines, the gentle rushing of 
brooks, the clear notes of thruslies, finches, and possibly, 
nightingales. Oh, it maltes me half a hater of Republi- 
canism to visit almost any European city and compnre 
its public grounds, shady with trees, brilliant with flow- 
ers, offering each lover of stillness and solitude hidden 
recesses of thickest foliage, with the patches of ground, 
which some of our cities have had the conscience to re- 
serve to the public. 

Bnt to-day I must write. What quantities of matter 
have been accumulating daring the last weeks! It must 
be transferred, in part, to paper some time, and what 
little freslmess is left is fast fading. In part — for if ail 
were written out it wonid go no small way toward filling 
the new edition of Blank's works in forty volumes, 
8vo. But let roe go back to — 

April 22. — Was it not Judge Marshall, who interrupted 
the lawyer with, " Brother So-and-so, there are some 
things which a Chief Justice of the United States may 
be supposed to know** ? So there are some things which 
the musical reader may be expected to know; among 
them the remarkable preface to one of his works, which 
was written by that Rreat German composer, who, learned 
in all the wisdom of the Italian and French schools of 
his day, struck out a new path, and waged war against 
them; inextinguishable, until they were extinguished. 
The principles which Gluck— whose biography has been 
so mangled by Fetis — announced in the preface to AU 
ceste, first triumphed in Vienna, and after the elevation 
of his pupil, Maria Antoinette, to the throne of Fance, 
and Gluck*s re-appearance in Paris consequent there- 
upon, accomplished a more renowned If not a greater 
triumph there. Of all GIuck*8 works in the Italian 
style, we never hear a note. His German works— 
though written perchance to Italian or French words — 
are among the highest efforts in music. So it was with 
MozAST and Hamdel. Their early works are foi|;otten. 
Gluck passed away and Mozart, Cherubimi, Beet- 
hoven— great names— Winter, Weiol, and others of 
less note, followed, disciples of the author of OrpluMs; 
and the infinence of this, the true German school, is 
traceable in every work, come from where it may, 
which during this century has been snccessfully put 
upon the stage. How direct and vast the influence, 
which those years passed by the young Rossixi in 
Vienna, where he heard the classics of our great Ger- 
mans, especially Beethoven, exerted upon his style! 
What a gulf between the Di tanii palpiti music of his 
early works and those grand things on which his fame 
may safely rest as one of the greatest geniutts that have 
written ! The influence of Ro«sini upon the later Italian 
school, is another of those things which the musical 
reader is supposed to know. Tlius Italy gave mnsic to 
Germany, — Germany has returned the gift with noble 
offerings of gratitude. 

Well, Gluck laid down certain principles, which may 
however be summed up in this: Music in opera is to be 
employed only as a means of expression to the actor, 
and of exciting the sensibilities and passions of the audi- 
ence; it is to be there, not for its own sake, but to 
heighten the effect of the drama as a whole. Hence 
when one, who has heard only the modern Italian operas, 
with tbeir set airs and concerted pieces, their roulades 
and rhythmical riddles, comes to hear Gluck, the music 
seems to him a most extraordinary mixture of recitative 
and melody. The main thing heretofore at the theatre 
was to hear this or that singer sing this or that famous 
song; as a drama the opera was little or nothing. Now 
he is all afloat; recitatives run into melodies, melodies 
into recitatives. Concerted pieces ore few and never 
written to display the singers. The music does not, 
somehow, satisfy him, so he at length gives his atteution 
to the dramatic action upon the stage— wnnden with 
Orpheus through Orcns into the Elysian fields; mourns 
with Iphigeniaor shares the wrath of Achilles; becomes 
more and more interested— finds his sympathies touched 
in an entirely new manner, and shares as he never shared 
before in the jubilee of the final joy. Of the dramatist 
he thinks highly,— «f the composer, he confesses his 
inability to see wherein his greatness lies; he did not 
think much of the music. By and by a light breaks 
in— it was the unostentatious, the modest clothing, which 



the composer had given to the drama, which so power- 
fully wrought upon him. Now he sees the greatness of 
Gluck. According to the principles laid down in the 
Alct9U prefoce, the poet, the painter, the decorator, the 
costumer, the composer, and the ballet master are all 
equals; each doing his own peculiar work and laboring, 
all, to the one end and aim of producing a drama, which 
sholl be OS real to the grown up and cultivated spectator, 
which shall command his sympathies and affect his 
heart, as did the dramatized nunery tnle, when a child, 
he laughed and wept at the Christmas pantomime. 

This principle must commend itself to every thinker. 
If the music be the only thing — ^if the drama be nothing, 
as many seem to think,— let us separate them, give the 
drama to the stage and the music to the concert room. 
MBYERnEKR, a slow and laborious composer, is governed 
by the same principle, and all the ridicule or ai|minent 
in the world cannot convince me that he has not had, in 
his way, a certain degree of success, so long as I feel at 
" The Huguenots" or ** The Prophet*' how appropriate 
and touching are his combinations. He is no Mozart, we 
all know. * 

Mozart's perennial fount of melody, fVom which Ros- 
sini and others have drunk so largely, was what proba- 
bly no other composer [Handel?] ever possessed. And 
here is just that wondrous something in which Mozart is 
alone and beyond all other composen for the stage. 
He never fails of having fully at command both modes 
of musical expression; the melody is ike melody for his 
text, and the barmonio combinations are just as ex- 
quisite. Most composen are deficient in the one or the 
other. Our recent writera of one school give us polka, 
waltz or galop melodies, with harmony beneath con- 
tempt; those of the otner school, learned and labored 
harmonies, which are tedious unto death for the want of 
the life-giving soul of melody. The difference In the 
result is that polka daneera sustain the one a few nights, 
and loomed old fogies the other. A season passes away 
and the operas have disappeared like the leaves of 
autumn. 

Bektroyeii in his one opera placed himself at a single 
step with Mozart and Gluck. FideUo is the most won- 
derful first dramatic work ever written. What might 
we not now have had from his pen, if the Direoton of 
the Opera In Vienna In 1807 had accepted tte proposols 
he made them ! Who that knows FideBo^ the dramatic 
music in the *' Buins of Athens,'* the Addaidt, and his 
two or three scenes, and the Chriihts am Oelberg, must 
not mourn at the sad mistake made by the powera that 
were ! Had he been called upon to devote the necessary 
time and study to vocal writing, Gluck and Mozart 
would not have stood as they now do, like Saul, ** from 
his shoulders and upward higher than any of the people." 
I think Verdi was intended by nature for a composer, 
but I am afraid the genius given him,— like girls kissing 
each other,— is decided waste of the raw material. 
All this, and ever so much more of the same sort, better 
or worse, passed through my mind lost night at the per- 
formance of ** Tannhanser.** 

[Having written thus far, I went down to hear and see 
** Don Juan" again. The Anna was Franlein Tiedjbks 
from Vienna, — a tall, beautiful, noble-Iooklng young 
woman, a good actress, and endowed with a fine, clear, 
flexible voice. She has bnt to Italianize her name into 
Signora Tidien-nlnny, to come over and make as great 
a sensation in our conntiy as that German girl, Fraulein 
Deutbch did a few yean since under the name of Te* 
DESCo ; or as Sophie Cruyell of Bielefeld is now doing 
in Paris with a U at the end of her name. The Zerlina 
was TuczEK, now Fran Herrenburo, excellent except 
at times oppressed with ^^ wiggle;" but allowance is to 
made for an increasing weakness of the chest. How 
grandly this opera is here put upon the stage; it would 
do OuuBfCREFF's heart good to see it. For instance 
in the ball room scene, not a note of music comes from 
the orchestra; some thirty musicians, in three bonds, 
play the minuet upon the stage, and the music grows 
fast and Airious until, at Zerlina's scream behind the 
Bcenoi, that strangely eff'ective buret of discord from the 
orchestra depicts stronger than words the confusion and 
dismay of the dancers. So too in the graveyard scene, 
the statue of the Commander utten his awfhl tones to 
the unearthly sounds of an accompaniment which comes 
from the tombs— the orchestra is silent; and yon must 
■ sympathize with the terror of Leporello— it is terrible, 
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and BO was the entire finale. How true is the instinct of 
genius! I was admiring again the otiier evening the fine 
art of Slmlcfipeare in placing the comic scene, where 
Lenox and MncdulT wnke up tlie porter, just before tlio 
disccArery of Duncan*s murder — what a ghastly con- 
trast! Just this eflect Is gained by the music in the 
supper scene, which precedes tho entrance of Don Juan*s 
awful guest. I was ju^t mourning that Beethoven wrote 
DO more for the stage; I now mourn that Mozart had 
none of tlie fine texts which have been wasted upon — 
better not call names. Ye«, " Don Juan" is, musically 
considered, the greatest work ever put upon the stage.] 

To return to Taitnhduser. I need waste no words 
upon a description of this drama, its successive scenes, 
tho story and so forth; all this Is on record in D wight's 
Journal, better than 1 can do it,— I shall therefore simply 
record the impressions left upon the mind after hearing 
It for the first time, and that unluckily at the close of a 
day of fellowship and communion with an old and very 
unmusical acquaintance, *yclept Sick Headache. 

Impression 1. While Mozart, Cherubini, Beethoven 
and their school adopted Gluck's views, but still made 
the texts given them — and this lay in great measure in 
the character of those texts— more subservient to their 
purposes than did their master — ^the mnsician being far 
greater than the poet— the muRic therefore far greater 
than the poetry, oftimcs separable from it, moet numbers 
being beautiful musical creations In themselves — Wao- 
KEK, on the other hand. Is endeavoring to carry out 
Glnck's principles to their fullest extent Having made 
the effects of single chords and musical phrases his 
special study, he throws overboard all the impedimenla 
of the musician and looks upon himself only in the 
light of dramatist; but a dramatist, whose verse shall be 
heightened in ics stage effect not merely by the rules as 
given by Hamlet, but by all the power which lies in 
musical sounds, — not necessarily tuna. 

Impression 2. That in Tannhduter he has not fully 
accomplished this; the march for instance, the choral of 
the pilgrims, and some other portions being '* regularly 
composed*' music. 

Impression 8. That one sees clearly by this work, that 
a drama in which the principle Is carried out fully in 
every line, nay, in every word of the text— as it is said 
to be in Lohenffrm—it successfully executed, would be 
appreciable and of interest even to the common auditor. 
For after the first feeling of strangeness was worn off, 
the musical clothing of the words would no more be 
thought of than the rhetorical inflections in the voice of 
a good actor, and yet like those inflections stir up the 
very foundations of the soul ; and indeed in a still higher 
degree. 

Impression 4. That, as a drama, T\mnkduier is faulty 
in the want of sufDcient rapidity of action, in making 
too much of mere scenic eflfects, in the want of a due 
gradation of increasing interest to a gmnd culminating 
point in the flnale; and in making the springs of action 
of too refined and delicate a nature to admit the neces* 
sary broad masses of light and shade. 

Impression 6. That this may still be regarded as a 
work fhll of soul, and a remarkable argument by way of 
example, in favor of Wagner*s theory. 

Impression 0. That the author of Thnnhduter is not a 
verjf great dramatic poet, nor a very great composer; yet 
that this opera viust rise to a high place in public esti- 
mation and become a stock piece on the German stage; 
but that it can never be given in any other language, 
nor indeed be fully clear to an auditor who cannot to a 
certain extent feel the force of the words of the text— 
those words which sprang from the mind of the com- 
poser already clothed in musical tones. 

Impression 7. That when Dame Nature gives the 
world a man in whose single brain are lodged the genius 
of Shakspearo and the genius of Mozart, that man will 
be able fully to satisfy all the demands of Wagner's 
Theory, and his works will be the highest efforts of 
human intellect for the stage. But Opera, Drama,— 
what will (A«y be? 

Ifaff 2.— Heard this evening as performed by the Bres- 
Ian Sing Akademie, with the operatic orchestra, Fred- 
XRic ScHicEioER'8 WeUfftricki (** Last Judgment*'.) 

What a bore! 

Moff 6.— Professor Stkmzlkb of the University— a 
Sanscrit man— Is also a fine musician. He told me an 



anecdote which Mbmdel680I127 told him. When the 
great composer was a boy of twelve yeors and studying 
with Zelter, the latter brought out various works of 
Bach, or at all events rehearsed them in the Sing Acad- 
emic (of Berlin). Zelter was one of those all-knowing 
men, who can improve every thmg, correct all sorts of 
faults, and so on. This he was In the habit of doing by 
the cantatas of Bach. 

"< Well, Felix, how did you like the cantata to-day? " 
Felix expressed himself on the whole not fully satisfied, 
though tlie work just sung wat by Bach. On further 
questioning, he pointed out certain passages as seeming 
to him unequal to the rest and injurious to the effects. 

** Pshaw I I wrote that myself,*' said the old egotist 

This afternoon, in the music ball of the Universit}', 
Mozart's Requiem by the Sing Akademie. What a 
strange crotchet that was which crept Into Gottfried 
Weber's head, that this was patched up by Mozart out 
of youthful works to a certain point and then finished 
by Sussmayer! Who can hear it without feeling it to be 
the work of Mozart, the dying man 1 

Pttslital djhii-djlrat. 

JuLLiEif i7 Grande, of Crystal Palace memory, is 
expected in New York, with a new monster orches- 
tra of unrivalled artists, early in August. It is said 
that he brings with him " a live tenor, tho ^n-eatest in 
tho world of course," and it is even hinted that it will 
be TAicnERLfK. But we have since learned that 
the recent converaion of Castle Garden into a depot 
for emigrants casts a doubt upon Jnllien's coming to 

America The management of the Academy 

of Music, for the next season, has fallen, it is said, 
into the hands of Mr. Ullicak, Sontao's man of 
business. It is nnderatood that ho goes abroad im- 
mediately to engage an operatic tronpe, and that his 
plan of operations is very large., and contemplates 
the furnishing of Boston and Philadelphia with 
opera simultaneously witH New York, and the devo- 
tion of two ont of five nights each week to German 
opera, as well as Italian. This plan ought to 

succeed We hear mmore of no less than three 

distinct German opera enterprises in Ncw^York this 
summer ; one is already in operation at Wallack's 
theatre, where a performance of Fiddio^ with Mile. 
Lehmank, as the heroine, is anticipated. 

We had a pleasant visit tliis week from Carl 
Bbromakw and Herr Albrbcht, of the Gerraania 
Society; both looking bright and well; the latter 
happy to his heart*s content in his life among M. 
Cabet*s colonists in Nauvoo, whither he intends re- 
turning after the snmmer reunion of the Germanians 
at Newport Shall we not send for Bergmann to 
conduct the Ninth Symphony, when our Beethoven 
statue is inaugurated ? and shall not that occasion 
be made musically a truly noble one, and give an 
impnlse and a tone to all our musical aflTaira for the 

year following ? We underetand that another 

statue of Beethoven is be modelled by our young 
townsman, William W. Stort, now in Europe, 
whose admirable fall length statue of his father, the 
late Judge Stort, now adorns the anteroom of the 
Athenssam. 

Mr. C. BREusiifO, 701 Broadway, New York, has 
recently made a large importation of Roman Catho- 
lic choir music. It consists of easy masses, by Mer- 
cadante, father Lambillote, and other composera in 
modem style, Ave Marias^ ofiertories, etc., by vari- 
ous composen Bergamo, the birth-place of 

Donizetti, has erected a monument to that compo- 
ser A French paper (so translates the Evening 

Gazette) thus describes the habits and appearance of 
Verdi, now conducting his new opera, Lea VSprea 
SicilienneSj in Paris : *' He goes but little into the 
world, and lives very privately with a few of the least 
excitable and roost reflecting of his conntrymen. 
He is abont forty yean of age, resembling in ap- 
pearance the Germans rather than the Italians, with 



none of tho exuberance and excitahility of the latter; 
on the contrary he is very silent, very much reserved, 
and rather uncivilized. His stem physiognomy, his 
light brown hair, his pale face and hollow eyes, his 
thin lips, all give to him a mysterious aspect, some- 
what mitigated by his impassibility of manner. He 
visits no one, scarcely ever salutes his friends, sel- 
dom speaks, and is apparently lost in meditation. 
He is indeed a strange Italian I" 

As a bonne bouche for * Young Italy' we copy the fol- 
lowing from a New York paper, which in enumera- 
ting the operatic prospects of the snmmer, concludes 
with : " And, we believe, there is a < German silver ' 
sort of an opera somewhere in tho city; but he who 
can fall back upon Dutch gutturals after the celestial 
music of the birds of Italy, can drink lager beer after 
a surfeit of sparkling champagne." 

Hector Berlioz, says Willis's Musical Worlds 
thus merrily comments in the Journal dea Debats on 
the engagement of the late queen of the Grand 
Opera, Mme. Stole, at Rio Janeiro : *' So Madame 
Stolz returns to Brazil for 400,000 francs — and insu- 
rance against sea sickness — and six servants — and 
four poets — and eight horses — the gratuitous view of 
the Bay of Rio, night and day— cloudless sun — ^reai 
entlmsiasm— riven of diamonds — scarfs embroiderad 
by the hands of Marchionesses — turtle doves and 
negroes restored to liberty after each performance, 
without counting the free men who become ensla- 
ved ! 1 1 How was it possible to resist ? But we should 
resist at least, and not allow our sky to be pillaged, 
and our stars carried off, by those men of the Anti- 
podes, who have their heads upsidedown I" 

BOSTON, JITL7 14, 1856. 

Popular Amiuements. 

The recent Sdnger/esty or Singing Festival of 
ihe Germans in New York, carried its moral 
deeply home to many a thinking, would be tme 
American. Especially in these times, when 
** Americanism " is set up as a sort of politico- 
religious idol, when we are exhorted to maintain 
a surly, jealous and exclusive attitude toward aU 
foreigners, and to reject foreign influence, the 
example of so much faculty of innocent and 
wholesome self-enjoyment in a vast mass of for- 
eign population, met for no end ostensibly but 
pleasure, and in the midst of such a feverish work- 
day world as ours, is one from which we may 
well take a lesson. We are glad to see that it 
has led many of the newspapera, of all parties, 
even the most ultra American, into a tone of re- 
flection, which we trust will not soon be dropped. 
It can but do us good to think about these things. 
We have been too thoughtless of them. Divided 
between money-making and politics on the one 
hand, and religion without much of *^ the beauty 
of holiness" on the other — between a barren puri- 
tanism of correct deportment and its natural 
alternative of stupid, bestial indulgence, we have 
somewhat as a people lost the art of free, sponta- 
neous, genial, happy life. We are an unhappy 
people ; none the less so that we are more pros- 
perous than others. Prosperity is the bugbear 
tyrant whom we serve as anxious bond-slaves, 
fearing to call one moment of our life our own, 
fearing to live^ in our unceasing, feverish pursuit 
of the mere means of living. 

We are an anxious people, uncomfortably de- 
monized and ridden, night-mare-like, by that 
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which gives us power. We go ahead faster than 
others, but it is by a Centaur-like contrivance, by 
allowing so much of our real vital human Self to 
be absorbed into the lower animal, or the machine 
that carries us. Soon we shall cease to be men 
at all, we shall be so " fast." Your native Ame- 
rican " live Yankee" wastes his life in rivalling a 
steam-engine ; he makes himself a mere machine 
for generating power — >power for what ? And 
with what a solemn, pious, lean, hard-favored way 
he does it! With what a quasi-religious reve- 
rence he quotes his business maxims, his rules of 
principal and interest, and so forth ! How he 
amalgamates unworldly orthodoxy with the most 
secular showman's cant in the advertising of his 
wares! How he practically confounds religion 
with his own selfishness, as generalized into pru- 
dential maxims ! 

Perhaps there are no people who put forth so 
much of will, so much of multifarious power as 
we; as there are certainly none who have so 
much political freedom, so much liberty and even 
license of opinion. And yet we have perhaps as 
little real freedom as any other. We are the 
slaves of our own feverish enterprise, and of a 
barren theory of life, which would fain make us 
virtuous to a fault, and substitute negative absti- 
nence for hannonious positive living. Wo are 
sadly destitute of the spontaneous clement. We 
are afraid to give ourselves up to the free and 
happy instincts of our natures. All that is not 
business, or politics, or study, or religion, we 
count waste. We have done it so long, that now 
we are like little children, unfit to be lefl to our- 
selves to enjoy ourselves together. Pleasure be- 
comes intemperance with us; amusement, un- 
taught, uninspired by higher sentiments, runs 
into the gross and sensual. 

We lack geniality; nor do we as a people 
understand the meaning of the word. We ought 
to learn it practically of the Germans. It comes 
of the same root with the word genius. Genius 
differs from the other ruling principles of life by 
the fact that its methods arc spontaneous. Ge- 
nius is the spontaneous principle ; it is free and 
happy in its work ; it is a practical reconcilement 
of heartiest pleasure with the highest sense of 
duty, with the most holy, universal ends and sen- 
timents of life. Genius, as Beethoven glo- 
riously illustrates in his Symphony, finds the key- 
note and solution of the problem of the highest 
state in Joy. Kow all may not be geniuses, in 
the sense that we call Shakspeare, Mozart, and 
Raphael, men of genius. But all should be par- 
takers of this spontaneous, free and happy method 
of genius ; all should live childlike, genial lives, 
and not wear the marks of their unrelaxing busi- 
ness, or the badge of party and profession in 
every line and feature of their faces. 

This genial, childlike faculty of social enjoy- 
ment, this happy Art of Life, is just what our 
countrymen may leam from these musical festivals 
of the Germans. There is no clement of national 
character which we so much need ; and there is 
no class of citizens whom we should be so glad to 
adopt and own as those who set us this example. 
So far as it is a matter of culture, it is by the 
artistic element that it is chiefly to be brought 
about The Germans have the sentiment of Art, 
the feeling of the Beautiful in Art, and conse- 
quently in Nature, more developed than we have. 
Above all, Music offers itself as the most availa- 
ble, most popular, most influential, of the Fine 



Arts : Music, which is the Art and language of 
the Feelings, the Sentiments, the spiritual In- 
stincts of the soul, and so becomes a universal 
language, and tends to unite and blend and har- 
monize all who come within its sphere. 

A clergyman in the interior of the state of 
New York, one of the earnest, devoted, truly 
pious sort, in a letter expressing his sympathy 
with our " Journal of Music" enterprise, writes : 
" I wish we could cultivate Music sufHciently 
among us, to make it, as it seems to me it might 
be, a great antagonistic to the baser passions and 
animal appetites of the people, and even to ren- 
der unnecessary what we in this State have just 
begun most seriously to quarrel about, * a pro- 
hibitive liquor law.* " There is the true philoso- 
phy of temperance. Privation is not temper- 
ance. Prohibition may be even as great an evil 
as intemperance. It is but the fatal, fruitless, 
hopeless oscillation from one unnatural extreme to 
its opposite. The prohibition scheme leaves out 
the free, spontaneous, genial element of all true 
social life. You ask for bread, it gives you the 
bitter stone of a factitious morality. What makes 
men intemperate is the innate craving for excite- 
ment, for joy, for a free, happy feeling of some 
sort, and the blind rushing to the cheapest means 
thereof in order to escape the barrenness and 
tameness of their drudging, sober lives. If yoa 
would weaken the temptation to intoxicating 
drink, you must give the people other, whole- 
somer excitements. Teach them the art of en- 
joying themselves, like the Germans. Teach 
them to love Music. Kindle in them an artistic 
enthusiasm. Make their lives esthetic; arm 
them with resources, not merely of the serious, 
intellectual and moral, but of the spontaneous 
and genial sort Then the good things of this 
earth, the wine that maketh glad the heatt, &c., 
will not have to be preached and theorized and 
voted and legislated out of all right to existence, 
in order that they may cease to be dangerous to 
natures to whom God has made them really con- 
genial. Then men may drink and may enjoy 
and be as glad as little children, and yet none 
the less be men, self-possessed and erect in all the 
dignity of manhood. They tell great stories of 
the quantities of lager-bier drank at that Ger- 
man festival. Nine thousand dollars' worth, it is 
said, on the one day of the pic-nic I Yet no dis- 
order, not one person drunk ! It was a great sum 
to consume in that way. It would have gone far, 
invested in some permanent works or means of 
Art ; it would establish the best kind of concerts 
in a city for the year round ; it would place a 
noble organ in a Music Hall ; it would purchase 
the finest collection in the world of casts of all 
that is valuable in the antique sculpture ; endow 
a library, or what not. We say nothing of the 
economy of the thing. Our citizens would throw 
away as much any day in some mere formal, 
pompous political celebration, which means noth- 
ing, or burn it away in senseless fire-crackers ; 
any amount do they willingly spend in noise and 
smoke, only without the joy, without the real 
heart's good that the German finds in his lager-bier 
and song. For to them the beer is a symbol, as 
well as the song. There is a sentiment about it 
And it were well worth ninety times nine thou- 
sand dollars, could we imbue our people with that 
same kind of genial social feeling. 

But we must keep space for the following per- 
tinent remarks about the German festival, which 



we have saved up from the Courier and Enqttirer 
of June 27 : 

There is not the slightest indication of any utilita- 
rian purpose in the nsscmblajje. It was neither po- 
litical, nor commercial, nor religioa«, nor benevolent. 
Its object was not directly or indirectly to make any 
man greater, or richer, or better, except so faras mnn 
is made either or all of these bv the hearty enjoy- 
ment of simple and innocent pleasure. Could any 
thing be more un-American ! Here were men from 
the various towns and cities of the New England 
and Middle States who had left their bnsiness to 
come on here only to spend three or four dajrs in 
walking, crowned and garlanded, in procession, in 
singing and the enjoyment of athletic sports. Men, 
not hoys ; hard working, sober men, not idlers and 
rowdies. What could be more un-American ! ♦ * * 

And yet Germans as a nation are at least no less 
thoughtful, no less thrifty than Americans. Boast 
as we may of our system of education, there are 
more cultivated men among the merchants and me- 
chanics of Germany than among the corresponding 
classes in this country ; while in general thoaghtfuH 
ness and devotion to the study of the great social, 
political, scientific, or literary questions, Germany is 
very far beyond ua. The Germans who come here, 
always bring more or less money with them, and 
they are among the most thrifty and prosperous of 
our population. Yet they find much time — ^all of 
them, m fact, the exceptions being very rar©--for 
mere innocent pastime, having for its only objects 
recreation and pleasure. # ♦ » ♦ 

Our joyless aspect has been so long noticed that 
it has become a national trait by which we are de- 
scribed and recognized. It was well said that if there 
be less misery in the United States than in other 
countries, there is also less happincM. We toil to 
live, and live to toil. All of us do it, rich as well as 
poor. If a man choose to retire from the world al- 
together, it is well ; he can do so ; but, whatever his 
wealth, if he remain in the active world at all, he 
feels that he must work as if he were working to keep 
himself and his family from starvation. He is on the 
swift tide of affairs, and he must ride upon it and 
rush on with it, or he overwhelmed and cast upon 
forgetful shores. We go about with anxious faces; 
we think of our business as we walk ; it is with ns 
when we lie down and when we rise up : it consumes 
us, body and soul. Great nervous energy — in which 
we surpass all other nations, — enables us to enduiiB 
fatigue and accomplish great things ; but our physi- 
cal type has degenerated ; we as a nation have less 
of that beauty which results from vigorous health 
and finely balanced organization, than any other 
composed of the higher races ; and after our feverish 
toil or our feverish pleasure is over, we collapse at 
once into inertia, torpor, a repulsive taciturnity 
which almost amounts to moroseness. Able to put 
forth on occasion at least as much physical or mental 
strength as any other people, and having that perse- 
verant determination which makes us continue our 
unflagging labor as long as body and soul will hold 
together, we have yet less elasticity of muscle and of 
mind than any other nation. We rush fiercely on to 
a certain end and there drop, successful but exhanst- 
ed winners of a victory that brings us no joy ; unless, 
indeed, it opens the road to another ; when by some 
mysterious process our exhausted energies are at 
once recruited, and we plunge again into the struggle 
with unabated vigor. We have strength and spirits 
for work, but none for the serene enjoyment of quiet 
and homely pleasures. 

Perhaps it is hopeless for us to attempt to live ano- 
ther life. Inexorable nature may possibly have 
doomed us to this existence of joyless toil that we 
may, machine-like, work out her great problem in this 
age and in this country. But this does not appear. 
There is no reason for believing that we would 
achieve less if we looked more like men with a smil- 
ing heaven above our heads, and a glad earth beneath 
our feet We need not work less if we played more. 
The constant and sytematic interruption of our toil 
by innocent recreation — not reading and lecture-hear- 
ing, and other "intellectual" employments, but 
hearty, homely amusement — ^lias actually become to 
ns a great national want. More than any other 
teaching, we need to be taught to be happy ; and 
could we get a lesson from our German friends, their 
visit would win them yet a warmer welcome. 



Letter from Leipzig. 

Juke 20. — ^Eight days in Leipzig have gone by like 
a dream — though the American delegation there is 
composed, by no means, of a dreamy set of fellows ; 
at all events I have not found them so. They " dig" 
a good portion of the time, and if after dinner it is 
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thought fitting to have a little fun over a cnp of coffee 
— for that is the beverage, whose business is it? And 
here's to the American delegation at Leipzig 1 

What strikes mo most here is the musical atmos- 
phcrc in which the musical students live. I cannot 
say that the professors here surpass everybody elso, 
— for instance I am inclined to place Deiik of Ber- 
lin, before Hauptmann or Kicuteb of Leipzig, as 
a theorist — ^but that is not the point. Attention here 
is kept always upon the business of learning music ; 
the entire musical man is cultivated. Kelly of 
Providence, and Wilson of Springfield are devoting 
themselves mainly to composition and the organ ; but 
at the same time acquiring a familiar acquaintance 
with musii: In all its branches and in all styles. — 
Pratt of Boston devotes himself to the cultivation 
of his fine barytone voice, but when ho gets back to 
Boston he will be found not a mere fine singer, but a 
man of musical knowledge, and high culture in other 
departments than singing alone. He will be found 
unrivalled, I think, in the execution of the deep 
soul-full songs of Schubert and bis school. Once 
a week the pupils of the Conservatory meet in the 
hall for music. At those which I attended we had 
stringed and pianoforte quartets and trios, sonata*!, 
solos on instruments, songs, arias, German, Italian, 
and indeed from all schools, all executed by the pu- 
pils. Sometimes they are called upon to give their 
own compositions, and thus everything is done that 
can be done to lay broad, deep and secure a general 
musical cnltivation. For instance ; Goeschel, one 
of the finest singers in Germany, a most beautiful 
tenor, is vocal professor. I have been particularly 
pleased at the course he pursues with an American 
pupil — Miss Jenmt Bdsk. She is still quite young, 
not over fifteen or sixteen, and is endowed with one 
of the finest, clearest, most bird-like voices I have 
heard, and of a compass beyond anything I ever 
heard. Three several times sho sang clearly and 
distinctly font octaves^ the last time ascending the 
scales, through the whole twenty-nine notes I Here 
then is an organ of musical expression most rarely 
found, and one that must be dealt with most gently 
and carefully, especially just at this period of life. 
Accordingly the mere practising of vocal exercises 
is made to be but a small part of her musical educa- 
tion. She is called upon to devote a good portion of 
her time to the stndy of Italian, German, &c., a foun- 
dation is laid by bringing her into other classes in the 
Conservatory; so that when the time comes for de- 
voting herself entirely to her vocal studies she will 
have that culture, that artistic mental development, 
which will give soul to all that her astonishing voice 
shall execute. I have great hopes of this young 
Baltimore lady. 

What I rejoice at most when in Leipsic, is to see 
how, without any special effort to lead the pupils in 
any one direction, where nothing is said of Italian 
and German schools, — at any rate, where there is no 
quarrelling about them, and where they are fully and 
fairly represented, this general cultivation results in 
the formation of a taste true to the really great in 
music as the needle to the pole. It is the fashion of 
course in Leipsic to praise Bach, and to go into 
ecstacies over Baches music. But fashion alone could 
not call out such audiences and chain their attention 
so, as one sees there on Saturday afternoons, when 
the Thomas School boys sing their two motets in 
the church. These are not always by Bach, by any 
means, but when they are by him, one sees the un- 
mistakable signs of an approval founded upon ap- 
preciation. 

Why, says one, a year or two since I thought the 
half of DwighVs Journal the trashy offspring of pre- 
tentious prejudice, and the talk about classical music 
all humbug. Now my highest ambition is to do 
something, no matter how little, or with how much 
labor and pains, to make the folks at home capable 



of sharing the world of musical enjoyment, which is 
now mine, but of which a year or two since I had no 
conception. 

Another says, he really don't know what he shall 
do when he gets home. He expects the people will 
" make a row" if he gives them true organ playing, 
but he means " to put it through." 

There are so many opportunities also to hear the 
greatest singers and instrumentalists, each in his or 
her own peculiar music and style, that a pnpil of the 
Conservatory leaiTis involuntarily to feel the true 
from the false and meretricious. a. w. t. 



ConREcrioN. — Our aitentlon has been called to two 
mtSAtfttements in the communication week before Inst, 
signed '* First Division," on the subject of our Military 
Bandft. First, the New York Band and the Boston Brl- 
pide Band were spoken of as equal in numbers; whereas 
the fonner really numbered 22, and the latter 18 instru- 
ments. Secondly, the band which played on the last 
day of the parade, was not the Brigade Band, but some 
other. We do not suppose the writer meant to injure 
the reputation of the Brigade, or any other band, but we 
cheerfully make the corrections. 

The above woa intended for lout week^s pai>er, but crowded 
out by presA of matter. We have Hnce received a pleaaant 
letter from the murical director of the " Boston Brau Band," 
who inlbrros us that to that band belongs the credit of the 
FelstnmnkU overture at the circna, as well as of the good 
playing on the Common on the evening of the Fourth, re- 
ferred to in our " Chit-Chat" We are glad to hear it ; glad 
to know that we have liro good bands instead of one. We 
doubt not we have more. We have found no fkult with the 
musicians who compose our bands; we have not said they 
were not masters of their art ; and certainly It is no (kult of 
theirs If the fashion of the day demands all braaf^ and If the 
military economies do not encoarage the formation of largt 
bands. Our quarrel is only with the principle (or rather 
fiiehlon) of exclusively bram moale, (a quarrel In which we 
doubt not many members of our bands sympathize fully with 
us) ; the only end of our remarks has been to aronse attention 
to the desirableness of bands composed as formerly of both 
xeeds and brass, and numerous enough to be effective in sum- 
mer evening concerts In the open air. 

To this end we suggested, that a large band of this kind 
might be organlied, either by private enterprise, or under the 
auspices of the city, more particularly for civic celebrations, 
processions, &c.. Including music on the Common :— a band 
for musical, rather than for mere miltary ends. With the mil- 
itary side of the question we have nothing at all to do. Of 
course, if small companies of fifty will have bands on their 
parades, they must be Umited In number, and It Is no fkolt of 
the musicians If they band their instruments together *' In 
qnantltiea to salt purchasers." Yet why not train in larger 
combinations? Why not have one ** regimental band" (we 
think they call It), as In New York, which also would be avail- 
able for music without muskets ! But as to the military re- 
quirements in the matter, it is not for us to dictate or suggest ; 
since, from our peace point of view, we really see no reason 
why the " pomp and circumstance" of war should ever clothe 
It«elf In music ; the more " calathnmpian" the accompani- 
ment, the more in character. It would seem. 

A Meeting of the HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 
will be held at Cambridge, at the houra of Mr. Saunders, 
(next to Christ Church,) on Commencement Day, at 8 o'clock, 
P. M. By order of the President, 

H. WARE, Recording Secretary. 
Boston, July 11, 1856. 

MUSIC TEACHER UTANTED. 

WANTED, In a Seminary of high order In a healthy locality 
at the South, a female Muidc Teacher of flrs^rate qualifi- 
cations for instruction upon the piano and in vocal music- 
Personal application may be made to Osokob P. Rerd, Esq., 
Boston, or application by letter addressed to 8. B., Washington, 
Georgia Salary i660. 
Boston, June 90, 1856. 4t 

A CAPITAL COIiliECTION OF ACCORDEON 
MUSIC. Just PnblUhed. —The Flutina, a Col- 
lection of popular Songs, Operatic Airs, Waltses, Polkas, 
Marches, Quicksteps, &e.. arranged for the Accordeon and 
Flutina. This work contains over 100 pieces of music, Includ- 
ing the following among other songs with words— am unusual 
feature in a book of this kind : Annia Lawrie, Do they miss me 
at home, Katy Darling, Lily Dale, Ocean Burial, and Wait for 
the Wagon. Price only 50 cents. 
Published by Oliver Dltson, 116 Washington St. 



NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 

BT L. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers call the attention of the musical profession 
to this work, as one eminently calculated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It Is emphati- 
cally a PaAOTiCAL work, serving both as a Manual of instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other ; and it is 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exercises and example', presents 
great advantages, to both scholar and teacher, over any similar 
work of the kind. Teachers highly commend the work. Mr. 
WiLUAM Mason says it Is a work unsurpassed in the language. 
Mr. Geokob J. WxDB says that It Is a work perspicuous In 
diction, methodical In arrangement, and sufficiently copious to 
embrace all the essentials of the general doctrine of accord. 
It can be ordered through any respectable Music-seller, and 
will be sent through the mall on the receipt of the price, 
(81|76,) postage prepaid. 

GEO. P. REED A> CO.. Pttbllslkeray 
18 Tremont St. Boston. 

WILLIAM BERQER, 
Pnbllsher and Importer of JXf nsiCy 

Ko. 82 West 4t]L Street, Cinolnnati, 0. 

KEEPS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 
\0* Catalogues sent gratis by mail. Ang26 

F. F. MULLER, 

DIKECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Ilandel 9c Haydn 

Society, Musical Education Society, &e. &e. 

Residence, No. 3 'Winter Place, Boston. 

Q. ANDR£ & OO.'B 

JBtpot of fMtign nxits ^tmtsiit fSivait, 

19 B. HiKTH iranrr, abovi OHBsnfirr, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

(E7*A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has Just been published. Music and Music 
Books Imported to order, as heretofore, firom Germany, Italyi 
France and England. 

OTTO DBESEL 

May be addressed at Richardson's Musical Exchange, or at 

this office, and will be ready to receive pupils about 

the middle of September. 

IMPORTANT MUSICAL PUBLICATION. 

t 

We shall publish on the 20th of Jaly, 1866, 

BAKER^S CHURCH MUSIC; 

A COLLKOTION Or 

IJgmn-Kwncs, C^Hnts, Sententrt * ^nt^tnts, 

SELBOTBD AWD AftRAKOBD WWOX THB 

WORKS OF BOTH ANCIENT AND MODERN MASTERS, 

TOGBTHBa WITH XAUT 

ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS. 
BY B. F. BAKER. 
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This work Is intended particularly for the use of choirs in 
churches ; but it contains a complete series of elementary 
studies for schools and classes, together with a variety of 
pieces suitable for Singing Societies and Musical Conventions. 

In the arrangement of the hymn-tunes, the editor has en- 
deavored to combine simplicity and good taste; avoiding 
pedantic difficulties, and yet not fklling Into feebleness. 

The subjects of the hymn-tunes are chiefly taken firom the 
old masters ; but as they have been more or less altered to 
suit them to different forms of metres, it has not been deemed 
necessary to give the names of the authors. 

The hymn-tunes and anthems contributed by professional 
friends, are printed in thdr original forms, with the authors' 
names. The sentences, motets, and anthems contained In 
this work will be (bund adapted to the use of different denomi- 
nations, on their various occasions of worship. In the hope 
that this work ffisy meet the wants of choirs and singers gen- 
erally, the editor respectfViUy submits it to the candid con- 
sideration of the musical public. 

BOSTON : 
PUBUSHED BY JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY. 

Clewelaady Obiio i 

JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON. 

Nevr York I 

SHELDON, LAMPORT & BLAKEMAN. 

Plilladelplkia t 

LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO ft COMPANY. 

Bt» IfOftis t 

KBITH & WOODS. 



P. 8.— The attention of Music Teachers and Leaders of Choirs 
Is particularly called to this new and valuable book. 

Frioe $7|60 per dos., 76 cts. single. 

By remitting 75 cents In postage stamps, we will send a copy 

by mall, for examination, to any part of the United States. 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

(Imported from England,) 

389, Broadway, N. Y. 

MUSICAL PRESENTS. 

XrOYELLOfS OCTAVO EDITIONS OF ORATORIOS In 
li Tocal Score, with a fepamte acoompftolment for the Organ 
or Piano-Forte. By YmcurT Notxllo. ThcM worka will be 
found appropriate preeenta, combining eleganoe witti a mode- 
rate ontlay for a standard work. 

WORKS ALREADY COMPLETED: 

HATDN'8 
Creation (BoQnd)Sl.26 

HANDEL'S 

Solomon, (Bound) 1.88 

Israel in Egypt, " 1.68 

Messiah *< 168 

Samson, ** 1.88 

Jndas HaccabsBus " 163 

Jephtha, " 1.68 

Dectingen Te Deum, ) /p.nAfl.\ A aa 
Coronation Anthem, «(Zadock the Priest," } * * ' ' *"P*'J "*» 

Joshua, (Bound) 1 88 

Acis and Galatea, (Paper oovers) 76 ) 

Alexander's Feast, *' 80 { « 2.26 

Ode to St. CeeilU's Day, " 60) 

Deborah, *« 163 

Saul, " 1.68 

MENDELSSOHN'S 

St.Paul, *« 168 

HymnofPrslse— Lobgesang, (Paper)SlOO) u -, j^ 

As the Hart PanM, " .88) " 

MOZART, HAYDN, AND BEETHOVEN. 

The Three Favorite Masses, with the lAtin words, and an 
English adaptation by R. G. Loraine, Esq., namely : 

Mosart's Twelfth Mass, (Paper) 88 ) 

Haydn's Third or Imperial, ^ 68 ( (Bound) 2.18 

Beethoven's Mass in C, '< 68) 

** Eogedi ; or, David In the fTildemess, (Paper) 0.76 
Mosart's 16th Mass (the eelebrated Requiem,). . . ** QJO 

ROMBERG'S 
LayoftheBell, « 0.68 

All the Choruses from the octavo editions may be had sepa- 
rately, from 8 oents to 18 cents each. 

Also e loh piece from the above Oratorios to be had separately 
In frUl music slae. 

JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 

9 (anfjJt ^t%tini8t untf ^ixttUz nt fSivusU 

AT THE MUSIC HALL, (Rev. Tuosobs PAaua's Sooirt,) 
GIVES INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO. 

BMideBoo, 18 Avory Street. 



HANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS his services as an Instructor In the higher bxaaches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the music 
stores of Natbah Ricbabobon, SBSI Wasliingtoo St. or O. P. 
Rkbo 8b Go. 17 Tremont Row. 

RirBBiwoM :~Mrs. C. W. Loring, 88 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St 
Miss May, 6 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 

THOMAS RTAUr, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE, No. 16 DDC PLACE. 

FOR THE BPI8COPAI1 CHURCH. 

THE CHURCH MANUAL : — A Compendium of original 
Chahts, RB8PONSX8, etc., Including Tx Dbux, GLoaiAs, 
Sanotub, &c. tte. Adapted to the service of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. By T. BuBXU. Price SI. 
Published by 

Oliver Ditsoii» 116 Wtuhimfton St, 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF SIUSIC, 

965 IVaehlngtoii Stre^ty Boston* 



CHICKERINa & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EYERT DESCRIPTION. 



ir ABEBOOniSy 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. tf 



SUPERIOR TO ALL. 

U6HTE, NEWTON &BRADBUBr 8 PIANOS. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON 

Would respectftiny inform the public that he has Uken the 
Anncy Ibr the New England States, for the sale of the above 
oelebrated ln«tmments, a Aill assortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 

MUSICAL EXCHANaE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 

These Instruments are warranted in all eases, and put up in 
secure boxes, free of expense, for transportation tn any dis- 
tance Also. NEW MUSIC ftt>m ■!! parts of Europe and 

America received as soon ss published, which, together with 
our own publications, forms the largest utock and greatest 
variety of Sheet Music to be found in tue United States. The 
most liberal discount mad« to the Trade and Seminaries. 

Catalogues sent to any address, eralu.— Superior MBLODSon 
always on hand.^PIANOS TO LET, on Hberal terms. 



HENRY S. CUTLER, 

BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CHURCH OF THE ADYENT. 

GREEN STREET. 
(TT-'Cammnnicatlons may be left with Ouvn Dmoir, or with 

NaTOAN RlOHA&DBOll. 



BD. AliLBN desires a situation as Organist in some 
• church in Boston. Address Box 188, Worcester. Mass. 
RiPiUMcn— Sumner Hni, E. Hamilton, J. H. Wlllcox, E^s. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manoflustoiy, aro IVaalilBcton 8tre«t» 

BOSTON, MASS. 



TODIG LADIES' VOCAL lUSIC SCHOOL 

B. R, BLAjrCHARD. Teacbcr. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
abUity to read music readily at sight, and Is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to lit themwlves to teach 
singing In schools, or to reoeive instruction, f^om the best mas- 
ters, in the CulUvaUon of the Yolce, Style, kc. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb fc Co., No. 8 Winter street 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL be bappy to give instruction In Plancforte and 
» « 2r*" P^J*"Jr» »nd the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 8 Hayward Place. jfaj 25. tf 

3IEYER & TRETBAR, 

BUFFJLLO^ N. Y, 

(t^AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. MEYER, Je. 

Brunswick. 



IF yon wish to learn to play in the shortest time potsible, buy 
RIOHARDSON'8 

HODEBN 8CH00I FOR THE PUNO-FOBTE, 

which Is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 

has ever been published. Price Three Dollars. 

^ QT'Pablisbed at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
RMld«aoc No. 64 Kaecland Sti^et. 



€. BREUSIHrOy 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 

Depot of JBrard^s Grand Pianos, 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

Q:^ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 



ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEAOHEB OF THE FIANO-FOBTE. 

Application can be made at Reed's Mu8lo-Stor«, or at the 
Norfolk House, Roxbnry. Sept 9 

L. O. EUER80N, 

Qttwitr of tilt ^f«no-JFortt, ©xjiaii, ^ %in%ini, 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AT 
BULFINCH STREET CHURCH. 

Jfiim J2oom under tk* Ckureh Ruidenu^ 12 Indiana PL 

BOBTOH. 
Applications may also be made at Oliver Dltson% 116 Wash- 
ington St., to whom he Is permitted to refor. 



ORaAN-HAIlMONIUMS, 

MAHUrACrUESft ut 

MASON &. HAMLIN. 

THE Organ-IIamionimn is an entirely new (parent) muflral 
Instrument of the reed species, liaving two manuals, or 
rows of keys, and eight stops, as follows :— 1. Diapason : 2. 
Doleiana; 8. Principal; 4. Flute; 6- Bourdon; 6. Hautboy; 
7. Sxpreeslon ; 8. Coupler. It is designed mora especially for 
the UM of churehes, lecture-rooms, and other large public 
halls, having power nearly equal to a thousand dollar organ ! 
It is also capable of many solo-effects, and has great variety in 
the property or quality of tone. It is especblly adapted to 
the use of organ-teachers and students, being an admirabla 
substitute for organ-praetica. Examination from all interested 
Is respectfully solicited. 

Mason ft Hamlin's Model Melodeons ! 

Recommended by the best musicians and organists in the 
country, (as supiaiOR to all othors,) among whom we mention 
the following: Ix)well Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, George F. 
Root, G. W. Morgan (late organist to the Harmonic Union, 
London), S. A. Bancroft, L. P. Homer, L. U. Southard, E. 
Bruce, ete. etc 

Frioes from $60 to $175. 
(TT^ Circulars containing a full description of the Model 
Melodeons sent to any address, on application to the under- 
signed. 

BXNav MA8OM 
BMMOIIB BAMUH 



. ) MASON dt HAMLnr, 

a. j Qunhridge Si. (eor. 0/ CkarUs^) Boston, BS$. 



NEW AE8THETI0 JOUHNAL. 

THE GRAYOHr, 

A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itself to the attention 
of all who are interested in the elevating and Kilning Influ- 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CRAYON 
already are BaTAn, Lowxll, Sram, RBMaaAHur Pxau, A. B. 
DvaAMn, President of the Nitional Academy of Design, Davixl 
HuMTniQTOif, Hc^fav K. Baown, and amongst those engaged 
ue LoNorsLLow, BATAan Tatlob, Gko.Wm Curtis, Rcv7h. 
W. BxioHXa, Rev. Sam on Osoood, Rev. H. W. Bellows, Hob. 
Cbablbs SmiMKR, and others of our most eminent writers. A 
>>"*• 01 papers by Rusxih, and essays left by the eminent 
sculptor, HoKAno Gbxxhouob, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 

From tht Cincinnati Gazette. 
We have already strongly reeommended Tax (T&ATOir, and 
every succeeding number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of aU we hare said In its praise. No Journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably oondncted, in this country ; and If It 
meeto with the support It so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that it will exert a most wholesome Influence upon the taste 
of the country. 

Published by STILLMAN & DURAND, No. 287 Bmadway, 
New York. Tenu, $8 per annum, In advance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

nnPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 

BAVX BBMOVBD to 

Ho. 769 BBOADWAT, oornor of Kintli St 

NEW YORK. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St 

RESIDENCE. . . .18 8HAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 

A QOOD TIME TO 8UB80RIBE1 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

SI fzpn o£ SLrt anlr l^iUxuiMxt, 

Fnbliihed eyory Saturday, at 21 School St. Bof ton. 
T-vro Dollars per annum, in ad-ranoa. 

During the three years since it was estoblished, this Journal 
has met wlUi continually increasing Ikvor, and it entered 
upon ite SEYENTH YOLUME with the number for Saturday, 
April 7th. 

Its oontonte relate mainly to the Art of Muno, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
Including, ftom time to time— 1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, aoeonnte of their Composers, &e. 2. Notices of 
New Musie. 8. Musical News firom all parte. 4. Corres- 
pondenee from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, In- 
strumente, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music In ite 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, he. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Beulpture, Painting, &o. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

O^Baok numbers, ftom the commencement, can be ftir- 
nished. Address (post-paid) 

J. S. DWIOHT, 21 School St. Boston. 

TEBM8 OFADVERTISINQ. 

first insertion , per line 10 cte. 

Each subsequent Insertion, per line 6 cte. 

Vor one column, (126 lines) first insertion S12.00 

Do do each subsequent. ... 86 00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20cts. 
Paymente required in advance : for year^ advartlsements, 
quarterly in advance. 

No. 21 SCHOOIi STREET^ 
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The Lift of Miuia 

YrOBi A. B. Mau's ^ Moiio of tho NiMtoonth CoBtaiy." 

If we follow step by step the course of Nature, 
we find that everywhere man first commences 
with bis senses ; — and so too in his music. / hear I 
that is the first germ of music ; even the cry, 
which joy or sorrow rends involuntarily from the 
breast, first becomes aught to me, when I hear it 
I hear — ^that is as much as to say : I become con- 
scious of hearing, I become aware of that which 
lets itself be heard. Whether it rest there with 
the mere fact that I have perceived something, or 
whether that something becomes beneficial, plea- 
sant or injurious to me, already it has knit rela- 
tions between me and the outer world; it can 
awaken desire in my breast, even were it only 
the desire to perceive a sound agaip, and conse- 
quently to produce the sound myself, in order 
that I may perceive it 

Here Music, on the lowest step of course, com- 
mences its existence. I produce, myself, I render 
audible the sound for which I craved ; I craved 
simply to hear in general,— or to hear this given 
sound,— «r it may be shifting sounds. In all this 
there is scarcely anything but sensual appetite ; 
the understanding steps in only with the repetition 
of the one, or with the alternation of the several 
sounds, so as to establish a rhythmical observance 
of time and accent, and make the whole intelli- 
gible through some sort of order in the single 
moments of sound. 

Thus fiur the whole essence of the matter b a 
purely outward play with sensible objects, 
(sounds), the individual purport and significance 
of which for the time being remains wholly un- 
regarded. But the play-ground is a wide one 
and continually expanding ; and the result, the 



product of the play is a more enlai^ged possession, 
a more enlarged power and dominion of Art 
I hear, have a pleasure therein and a wish 
to hear again; produce something bearable 
by my own act, enjoy at once the sensible 
phenomenon and my own energy, which approves 
itself therein. In this mere impulse to excite the 
sense variously, to avoid wearisome monotony, 
to enlarge the sonorous arena, sounds of the most 
different quality were brought together ; our va- 
rieties of instruments, from drums and tympani, 
cymbals and triangles, through the wind instru- 
ments and harps and viols, are thousands of years 
old ; — the timbrels of Israel, the sistra of ancient 
Eg}'pt, the flutes and salpinxes and lyres of India 
and Greece prove this. In obedience to the same 
impulse to open the widest path to the rhythmical 
play and alternation of sounds, has the tone-sys- 
tem kept progressively extending; thus the 
Greeks of old invented ever fuller and more 
extensive systems, and in our own days our pianos 
and our orchestras are continually stretching 
upward and downward into new octaves. 

One may naturally ask, in the full feeling of 
what our Art of Music has become, whether what 
prevails upon that lowest step is already Art? 
For our raised apprehension it is not And yet 
some important men have been unwilling to re- 
cognize in our Art anything but a play of the 
senses (Kant), or a play of forms (Herbart); 
Leibnitz has resolved it into latent, unconscious 
calculation ; the treatises upon Acoustics (Chlad- 
Ni, Bindseil) have ascribed its interest to the 
greater or less simplicity of the tone proportions, 
just as man delights in the contemplation of regu- 
lar figures, such as triangles, quadrangles, but 
" not in septrangles*' (Kepler.) And how many 
musicians, from their words and works, may 
properly be called professors of the same creed, 
scoffers and deniers of everything deeper I — 
Rather let us own, that there, already there reigns 
Art— only not our perfected Art Is the germ, 
'the seed-vessel, out of which the future tree or 
living being will have been developed, yet a tree, 
an animal, a man ? — yet these contain already the 
still veiled, unshaped future. 

Yes, the progressive influence of these accred- 
ited impulses and strivings must everywhere be 
recognised, and cannot be ignored. 

They have shown their efficacy not only in the 
region of sounds and in the tone-systems; 
they have created and disseminated Harmony. 
If already in the iSast and with the Greeks har- 
monic secondary tones occasionally chimed in 
with the principal tones ; if in the Organon of 
the middle ages the melody was accompanied by 
a constant succession of Fourths, Fifths, and Oc- 
taves, thus laying the foundation of our Harmony ; 



the only appreciable impulse to all that was the 
pleasure found in an increased sonority, in a 
tonally organized fulness of sound — ^I might say, 
breadth of sound, which at all events was more 
procurable through these rude harmonies, than 
through the union of ever so many voices in mere 
unison or octaves. It is the same thought which 
has introduced the Mixtures in our organs, and 
which keeps them there as indispensable. The 
entire old doctrine of Harmony rests, as its fun- 
damental contrast of consonance and dissonance, 
as every one of its rules shows, throughout opon 
the purely sensuous perception and intellectual 
elaboration of the contrast between ** the agreea- 
ble and the repulsive." The human mind had 
there gradually created a world of harmonies, in 
which their own attractions and tendencies (for in- 
stance, the resolutions of the so-called dissonances 
and dissonant accords) came forward and impe- 
riously asserted their validity, by no means al- 
ways in harmony with what would fain have 
shaped itself out of the heart and brain of the 
artist To a higher standpoint, to minds ^ who 
could do what they would,** was reserved the 
harmony o^ the artist's spirit with the independ- 
ent spirit of the tones ; while at the same time 
the shifling play with harmonies, unconcerned 
about their spiritual design and meaning, went on 
as before ; so it was with the chromatic writers at 
the turning point of the middle ages ; so it has 
been with thousandJup to our very newest roman- 
ticists, who — with the any thing but romantic 
Spohr at their head — riot in keys and harmonies, 
like swinuners in the waves, one signifying just as 
much as the other. 

The same play has begotten Counterpoint, — 
and first through that effected the development of 
Harmony (as I have before suggested.) If in the 
Discant of the middle ages the vcMces strayed 
away from union with one another into a Second, 
a Third, a Fourth, and again ran together into 
unison ; — ^if afterwards the Flemish contrapuntists 
(and after them the German, English and Itahan) 
placed a melodic motive of three or four tones 
now in this and now in that voice-part, now held 
it stationary upon one degree or transplanted it 
to others, and now inverted it : what governed 
here was nothing deeper than the need of a tone- 
play, of change, so as not to become wearied out 
too soon, and of holding fast, so as not to fidl into 
confusion and distraction. This character pre- 
dominated in the whole middle age church music 
down to Palestrina — and beyond him. That 
no deeper meaning lies in all that melodic, po- 
lyphonic web of tones, the unbiassed student, in 
spite of the halo which Thibault and other 
fanciful dilettanti throw around the later comers 
in this direction, must recognize, if he remarks 
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that the same forms and fonnulas are expeDdcd 
upon the most opposite sentiments and words, and 
that any intelligent accenting of the word, any 
significant resounding of the mood or sentiment 
only appears in brief exceptions, accidentally — 
that is to say without any motive. And must we 
not confess the same thing even to-day of all the 
French popular melodies^of a great part of the Ger- 
man, of the greatest part of all Italian and French 
opera music, of the instrumental music, of the 
saloon music for ** society" devoid of all deep and 
abiding interest, and grown blasCf tame and 
shallow? 

And yet, in spite of all, this harmless play with 
tone-forms is a fountain head, — and one that 
never can be dried up — for our Art and for the 
well-being of humanity in general. From within 
outward stirs this play, and its attractive charm, 
in the very process of our life. The breath 
draws the vital air into the lungs ; the air exhaust- 
ed of its vitality oppresses, stifles us, and must be 
discharged to make room for the renovating in- 
spiration. Expiration is deliverance, it is re- 
newal of life's hope ; its energy is a becoming 
aloud, is voice, — all higher life has voice; — 
voice is the blossoming of the breath, of the in- 
wardly nourished flame of life. In the voice the 
two poles of life, joy and sorrow, are energetically 
revealed. In the richness of the voice the rich 
activity of the internal life process announces it- 
self. In the voice my life announces itself in its 
many-sidedness and fulness, I feel it and others 
understand it ; — and that is a feeling of self, a 
satisfaction even in the bitterest shriek of pain. 
That too is consolation; only hopelessness and 
absolute despair are dumb like corporeal death ; 
for they are spiritual death. And in the same sense 
song, or rather " singing," that richest, freest, and 
most self-determining and limitless play among 
the sounds of my inner life, may be called the 
blossoming of the voice. So the tree rears its 
blossoms to the sunlight, and so shining insects 
and silken butterflies, belonging to this tree, like 
detached blossoms flit about those fastened ones, 
which have for their object to become fruit ; just 
as the breath of life sends forth the voice, which 
becomes glorified in song. And this " from within 
outward*' is met by the sympathetic sensual charm 
from without inward. 

That is the fountain head of the tone-life in 
man. It must be inexhaustible, since it is born 
anew in each new man ; it is as old as the human 
race, and it is eternally new. It, with all the joy 
that cleaves to it, is immortal as long as there are 
men, as long as man lives. Hence the suckling 
sings already in his way, and to his last days the 
old man ; hence one sings (or whistles) when in 
danger or anxiety ; hence the East had its mourn- 
ing women, and we ourselves have our dirges at 
the grave. 

But herein is the progress to a higher step al- 
ready indicated and conditioned. 

[Tb be eoBtlniied.] 



Verdi's Hew Opera. 

[ConeIad«d from last w««k.] 

Act third commences in the cabinet of Guy de 
Menlfort, at Palermo. He is informed that Henri, 
bavmg refused his invitation, has been brought in 
as a prisoner ; and the prisoner is led before him. 
In a duet of considerable merit, the Governor in- 
forms Henri that he is bis &ther, and a phrase in 
the ipords 



"Pour mo!, quelle ivreftse, inconnae, 
De contempler ses traits chdris!'* 

which was well delivered by Bonnehee, was 
much applauded. Henri trembles at seeing 
before hun his enemy, his father and the seducer 
of his mother united. He ru»hcs from the stage 
and flies to seek Proctda and Hdl6ne, his lover 
and his friend. 

The scene now changes to the palace of Pa- 
lermo, where the ballet of Les Quatre Sahona is 
represented before the assembled court. Ilcldne, 
Henri, and Procida arrive masked ; Hdl^ne de- 
termined to carry out her scheme of slaying the 
Governor; Henri, who has not yet informed 
Hdl6ne of the secret of his birth, resolved to save 
his father. She raises her arm to strike, but, at 
the moment the blow is about to fall, she finds her 
lover's breast between her dagger and the hated 
tyrant. Henri thence becomes an object of de- 
testation and scorn to the conspirators, whose 
plans lie bds frustrated, and to Hdlcne, whoise 
vengeance he has baulked. She repulses him, 
declaring that he has lost her love for ever. 
Henri rushes from group to group, protesting and 
vowing, but his words are thrown to the winds, 
for the conspirators, in a chorus written in unison, 
and sung at the very top of their voices, refuse 
his explanation, disbelieve his vows, and the cur- 
tain falls on Act 3; the ^na/« to which forms a 
most striking contrast to that which preceded it, 
beins an ill-arranged combination of sounds emit- 
ted from many voices and many instruments — 
noise, et preterea nihil. Act S indeed is a failure. 
The trio of conspirators ; the son trembling for 
his father's life, and divided between love and 
duty ; the fair Sicilian bent on avenging her 
brother's death ; and the stern patriot resolved on 
bis country's liberation, can find no better means 
of expressing their feelings than the air de ballet^ 
|o which the dancers are pirouetting on their 
arrival. Were it not that Signor Verdi had on 
previous occasions treated us to similar eccen- 
tricities, it would be incredible that the second 
act, so impassioned, dramatic, and replete with 
beauties, could have proceded from the same com- 
poser as this common-place, trite, vapid, and 
trashy third act 

In the fourth act, Montfort has arrested Hdlbne 
and Procida, and Henri comes to visit them in 
prison. He declaims an air intended to be grand, 
out uttei ly wanting in idea or inspiration. Hcl5ne 
issues from the depth of the dungeon, and loads 
with reproaches the traitor who should have 
avenged her brother, but who has saved his mur- 
derer. Then follows a duet, wherein Henri con- 
fides to her the secret of his birth, and Hdlene 
forgives him. This duet, " Ami^ le cceur cTHeiene 
pardonne au r/pentir" is a charming composition, 
and sung sotto voce by Mile. Cruvelli and M. 
GuEYMARD — it was encored with enthusiasm. 
The tyrant descends into the dungeon, and orders 
the immediate execution of the conspirators, who 
take leave of the world in an ensemble : " Adieu, 
mon pays, je succoinbe" A " De pro/undis,** 
chaunted in a neighboring chapel, comes like the 
" miserere " of the Trovatore, to throw its cloomy 
pall over the situation. The condemned await 
their death with resignation, when Henri demands 
their pardon of the Governor. Montfort replies 
that if Henri will publicly acknowledge him as bis 
father, his request will be granted ; but this Hdldne 
positively forbids, preferring to suffer death rather 
than that the hated tyrant should hear the word 
*' Father *' proceed from the lips of the son. She 
therefore marches resolutely to the scaflbld ; but 
the moment the axe is about to fall, Henri cries 
out "Father, father!" the headsman's band is 
staved, and the pardon is granted. 

But Montfort is not content with the pardoning 
only, and exelaima— 

" Ponr rdconcilier la SIcile et la France, 
D'Hdl^oe et de mon fiU j'ordonne TalliaDce.** 

The duchess refuses ; she will never wed the 
Governor's son. Procida whispers in her ear, 
recommending compliance. "Never, never!" 
replies she. " Silence ! it is a ruse" says Procida, 
and she gives a feigned consent The whole of 
this scene is weak in conception, and puerile in 
execution, whether as regards the libretto or the 



music. The one is worthy of the other, and both 
are childish in the extreme. 

The fifth act developes the idea that had sug- 
gested itself to the Procidan mind, and proves 
him to be wanting in invention, and commonpUce 
in idea. There is no wedding without oells, 
thought he, and a bell shall be the signal for the 
massacre of the hated French. The cbapel is 

Prepared, and a chorus of young giris heralds the 
ride's approach. She arrives, and thanks them 
in a bolero, " Merci, mes jeunes amies" which, 
owing to the charming execution of Mile. Cru- 
velli, was enthusiastically encored. Henri 
arrives accompanied by Procida, who then details 
his plan to Hdl6ne. At the moment the bells 
announce that Hdldne has wedded Henri, the 
massacre will commence, which is to strike with- 
out mercy every Frenchman in Sicily. She 
refuses to countenance the scheme, and rather 
than be a party to it, renounces the hand of 
the man she loves. Her reasoning seems to be— 
no marriage, no bells : no bells, no vespers ; no 
vespers, no massacre. Henri approai^bes to lead 
her to the altar, and is surpriseu, as well he may 
be, by her informing him that 

" Cet hymen ne s'accompUra pat." 

The lover and conspirator are alike in despair 
at this determination, which thwarts the love of 
the one, the revenge of the other. A trio ensues, 
in which the tenor supplicates, for, says he, 

** Tu veax me ravlr mon amoor** — 

And the bass adjures, for, says he, 

*' Tu veux me ravlr ma vengeance'*^ 

Hdlcne is divided between love for her be- 
trothed and devotion to her country ; she stands 
irresolute and perplexed, when Procida gives the 
fatal signal ; the bells toll, a group of men, sword 
in hand, throw themselves on Montfort and his 
friends, and the curtain falls as the massacre be- 
gins. 

In this act the music u altogether foreign to 
the purpose, and utterly unsuit^ to the scene. 
Hdldne sings a bolero, a polonaise profusely 
adorned with ornament and fioriture; she seems 
to have forgotten her murdered brother, her bleed- 
ing country*, her feigned marriage, awl her un- 
slaked vengeance. Henri too mis ceased to re- 
member his mother seduced, his country enslaved, 
and busies himself with festival and gaiety alone. 
Who would think, when listening to the sound of 
these mandolines and castagnets, that a nation is 
about to assert its nationality, and to take the 
most fell revenge on its^ oppressors and its foes ? 
But thus has it pleased M. Scribe and Signor 
Verdi, and the epithets I have bestowed on the 
fourth act are equally, or in a stronger degree, 
applicable to the fifth. 

Of the execution, I can speak in terms of nn- 
qualified praise. Though the opera was not con- 
cluded until one o'clock in the morning, the 
artistes never tired in their zealous efforts to do 
their utmost for the composer and his music. 
Mile. Cruvelli was indefatigable; Signor Verdi 
owes much to her untiring exertions, and to the 
wonderful dis|>lay of genius, talent and art which 
she combined in her representation of the Duchess 
H^l^ne. She sang and acted with passion, soal 
and energy, and roused the audience to unwonted 
enthusiasm. Three times was she encored, and 
over and over again re-called before the curtain. 
She gave her first cavatina with great fire and 
vigor, murmured the romance h aemi-wnx with 
exauisite simplicity and grace, and vocalized the 
Bdero in the most brilliant style. Her carriage 
and deportment as she walked to the scaflToTd 
were noble and resigned; the accents of her 
voice in the scenes with her lover tout^hing and 
tender beyond description. Her triumph was 
complete. 

M. Gucymard also did his best, and, though al- 
ways inelegant and ungraceful in his bearing, he 
subdued bis voice and moderated his ardor, so as 
to escape the extravagance of gesture and singing 
to which he is too apt to yield. In the duet with 
his father and that with H^l^ne, he fairly won 
and merited the applause he received. 

M. Bonneh^e has a fine barytone voice, an ex- 
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cellcnt method, and a good style. He made the 
most of his part, though the idea of a father con- 
stantly repulsed is by no means a pleasant one to 
depict in action. M. Odin was superb in the 
part of Procida, and looked a chief conspirator to 
the life. 



[from Punch.] 

The Musical Apologist 

We have numerous collections of music in the 
shape of ** Treasuries," ** Bouquets," and other 
forms in which *' Music for the Million " is admin- 
istered ; but considering that some of our celebra- 
ted vo<;alist8 are in the liabit of not singing when 
advertised, almost as oAen as they do sine when 
announced to appear, we think that there is room 
for a new musical publication, to be called the 
" Musical Apolofvist. It is all very well to fur- 
nish a series of the popular airs of some celebrated 
tenor, but his unpopular airs are almost as fami- 
liar to the public ear, and would form a very 
voluminous series if they were to be put together 
in the way we have suggested. 

We should be glad to see a work on the path- 
ology of the operatic artist, with an exposition of 
the diseases to which great singers are subjected. 
We think it would be discovered that the maladies 
to which they are liable vary according to the 
season, and that the Bronchitis Derbyitis or the 
Infiuenza Ascotica will be found at about this 
time of the year, extremely prevalent We have 
known also some very severe cases of a sort of 
theatrical syncope, attended with pressure on the 
chest, and a sense of emptiness, which has been 
observed to come over a smger or actress going 
up a flight of stairs to the door of the treasurer. 
These and other maladies would fill a volume, if 
the subject were to be taken up by a professional 
man ot adequate knowledge and experience. 

Our object, however, in commencing this arti- 
cle, was to furnish a few musical apologies to be 
used at Operas and Concerts in the aosence of 
any celebrated artist attacked with sudden indis- 
position. In order to give a medical certificate 
a character of fitness to the occasion required, it 
would be advisable that it should be aaapted to 
the air advertised to have been sung by the ab- 
sentee, and it should then be confided for execu- 
tion to some substitute for the missing vocalist. 
Supposing, for instance, that a prima donna were 
announced to sing Una voce at a Concert, and in 
consequence of the money not being forthcom- 
ing, or from some other cause, she were suddenly 
to be seized with a severe hoarseness, the fol- 
lowing air might be given with great effect by the 
seconda donna^ who may have taken the place of 
the indisposed artiste. 

Recitative. 

YoQ know what we artists are, 

When on pnyment wo rely: 
Dirappoiiitment bnnf^ catarrh, 

Or may to the ankle fly. 

Air. 

I'm ^eved exceedingly to come before yon 

For indnlgenzA — I inu.st implore you. 

La prima donns^^mn't get ner salsry, 

And sprnined her ankle~in crossing a gftllery. 

If they don't pay her — why should they use her? 

She's indispoMd and — she hopes you'll excuse her. 

The following specimen would furnish a good 
musical apology for an operatic tenor — absent we 
will say fiom a promised performance of some 
Italian opera, and havins: an excuse sung for him 
to a well-known air in Fra Diavolo : — 

Upon his couch reclining, 

Our tenor you might now behold 

With a ftlight attack of cold— 

'Tis his complaint of old. 
Last night he went out dining, 

And feeling junt a cup too low. 

Whene'er the bottle round did go, 

The wine was let to flow. 
Tumblen! While the brown meats they're eating, 
Hock and chnropngne repeating, 

D iavolo— diavolo— diavolo. 

Althongh he should be playing 

To-night— he doesn't feel inclined 

And trusts — he shall the public find 

As they are alwnys — kina. 
No more I need be saying. 

For you the old excuses know, 



How a tenor*8 voice can go. 
When he hw been so-so ! 
Trembling cauited by the hist night's meeting, 
His burning head is b<*ating, 
Diavolo--diavolo— diavolo. 
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For Dwight^s Journal of Musle. 

Music the Exponent of Emotion. 

*' Every one, as a child, has experienced a plea- 
sure in studying the changeable forms of the Kalei- 
doscope. Such a Kaleidoscope is Music, although of 
an incommensurably higher grade. It brings before 
us, in a constant scries of new developments, beauti- 
ful forms and colors, now softly blending and now 
harshly contrasting, yet always full and symmetrical. 
The difference between the two consists in tliis, that 
whereas the tone-kaleidoscope is the immediate cma-* 
nation of an Art-working mind, the other visible 
one is but an ingenious mechanical toy. Would we 
elevate the operation of colors to a level with Music, 
and try to illustrate that operation by begging of the 
latter art, we should necessarily fall upon the device 
of the color-piano or the eye-organ, the invention 
of which evinces that, as far as relates to form, the 
two phenomena rest upon a common basis. 

'* It is an extremely difficult task to describe this 
independent beauty, or that which is specifically 
musical in the Art of Tone. Since music is the 
representati%'e of nothing pre-existing in Nature, 
and has no tangible contents, any description of it 
must consist either in dry, technical terms, or poeti- 
cal imaginings. Her province, in fact, 'is not of 
this world.' All the fantastic descriptions, charac- 
teristics and outward views of a Tone-work are figu- 
rative or erroneous. Where another art admits of 
description, it is here only metaphor. It is time that 
Music should be imbibed, as Music, since its proper 
comprehension, as well as its true enjoyment, must 
proceed from itself." — Dr, E. HansUck^ vom Musik- 
alisch Schdnen. 

The author from whom we extract the above 
remarks, in a treatise on the " Musically Beauti- 
ful," comes forward into the arena of musical 
aesthetics with the assumption that music, although 
it be the exponent of feeling, cannot justly lay 
claim to all that has been attributed to it in that 
department We think that, in coming into con- 
flict with those old and established claims, he has 
advanced some new ideas, and that he will find a 
school of thought ready to give him a hearing, 
and follow in his footsteps. The necessity we 
always feel of connecting thoughts of an orches- 
tral nature with outward forms, leads to the con- 
stant alliance between musical imagery and some 
counterpart sought for in nature. 

We profess to describe feeling by the thousand 
combinations of tones, that constitute the works 
of musical invention, but we have never, as yet, 
produced tangible names for these tone-emotions. 
If we adopt the analogy of colors, we can make 
some nearer approach to a representation or de- 
tail of feeling ; yet, even with this aid, we can 
fall upon no effective language. 

If each distinct musical idea, as we are wont to 
term it, were a language, it should be adapted to 
but one set of emotions, and should belong to 
them alone. It would not dare to depart over 
into any other province of emotion, but would 
represent a word-language in a musical sense, by 
remaining the exponent of emotion in one sphere 
only, and extending to no other. Such are the 
usages of written language, every grade of thought 
having its distinctive phraseology and forms of 
expression, so that no intellectual idea can spring 
up, without having its special representation in 



written speech. The pretensions of Music, on 
this score, are vague, doubtful and assuming. 

Where the same forms of melody are adapted 
to similar or congenial emotions, we have no 
reason to doubt the claims of the Tone- Art; 
but where we find the same forms of composi- 
tion, or what is usually termed musical ideas, 
used to express opposite subjects or contrast- 
ing feelings, we may reasonably conclude that 
Music appears before us with entirely false pre- 
tensions. The poet is able, through his ornamen- 
tal structure of word-forms, to give us a subjective 
picture of Niagara Falls ; but when Olb Bull 
attempted the same thing before a credulous ama- 
teur audience, he could do no more than work 
their imaginations up into a false belief of what 
they could not actually realize. His gentle chro- 
matic rising and falling of stringed sounds, ex- 
pressive of a rising and descent of emotion, the 
sudden burst of bass notes and chords, intimating, 
perhaps, an entrance into the sublime, may do, 
no doubt, for the occasion represented ; yet the 
identical combinations of tone, grouped in almost 
the same position, have been used to describe 
scenes at total variance with Niagara Falls, and 
acting with opposite influences to those of this 
great natural wonder. The noted " Crambam- 
buli," the drinking-song and jovial accompani- 
ment of the German students' carousals, is adapted 
to sacred melody by our American psalmodists, 
a circumstance that would tend to show, if music 
were a language in the common acceptation, that 
there is but a shade of difference between the 
incitements of piety and those of the bacchanalian 

bowl. 

This we may say in regard to the identity of 

tone-language to express opposite emotions ; but 
the more diflScult problem is involved in the 
question of the manner in which an outward 
scene can become the subject of a tone-composi- 
tion. We are willing to admit that an outward 
action of Nature can give rise to a successful imi- 
tation of sounds, and thus produce an entertaining 
piece, the harmonious combination of the master 
improving npon the monotonous operations of 
external nature; but when instrumental music 
attempts to exhibit the subjective workings of the 
same scene, it departs, invariably, into the pro- 
vince of vague theory. 

Before Music can become a language of emo- 
tion, in a strictly analogous sense, she must, neces- 
sarily, adapt all her tone-structures to specific 
purposes, allowing no one to act in the place of 
the other, but each to preserve its appropriate 
and definite class of emotional thoughts. What 
the exact state of the soul may be, while dwelling 
with mysterious and delighted gaze upon some 
great natural wonder, neither poet nor tone- 
painter has ever succeeded in revealing, let his 
work have been ever so lofVily conceived, or his 
combinations ever so grandly brought together. 
Yet the right to that bold task can more justly be 
claimed by the musical composer than by any 
other, since the most highly wrought species of 
mental inspiration proceeds from the influence of 
modulated sounds, and the state into which they 
elevate the imagination is, necessarily, akin to 
that produced by Nature's expressive silence. 

We can, however, give another construction to 
the term language, which would not altogether 
exclude it from the domain of Music, and that is 
when it addresses the mind by association. 

When the Ranz des Vaches \a heard in distant 
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lands bj tbe Swiss mountaineer, it recalls the 
memories of the past. It does ineflfably more 
than this, by raising up before the mind's eye the 
whole picture of native scenery, outwardly grand 
and beautiful, renewing the forgotten tales of 
life, and recounting long-buried emotions. In 
effecting all this, Music is a language, addressing 
not only the sense, by the pictures of tangible 
Nature, but appealing to the soul by a power of 
tone-thought which nothing else could supply. 
In so far it is language, but becomes so only by 
association. 

To describe a scene never beheld by the audi- 
tor of the piece, through intricate tone-combina- 
tions, is one of those erroneous assumptions alluded 
to by the philosophical writer, from whom we 
have made tbe foregoing extracts. Music can 
describe only that which the hearer has seen, and 
in doing this, association furnishes the key to the 
comprehension of the object of description. But 
even here it is indispensable that the hearer 
should have wandered amid the scenes and local- 
ities described by the tone-master, and enjoyed 
there with him each specific feeling. He must 
needs have seen the outward object as he felt the 
inward movement, which was intended to be fitted 
to that peculiar situation. This is all that de- 
scriptive music, subjectively designed, is able to 
perform. To attempt local description, there- 
fore, except by the powers of association, to lead 
the imagination into an evening study, a woody 
shade, a twilight musing, is a fiction, and should 
be expelled from the theory of musical invention 
and romance. If we view it in the degree or in- 
tensity of feeling it shows forth, the analogy to 
language becomes more striking. Here, although 
the precise situation of the soul is not exhibited, 
yet the degree of its elevation is so nearly reached, 
as to become description, in a musical sense, and 
for which we have no expressions in a written 
terminology. To display this elevation, as well 
as a corresponding depression, is the aim and 
destiny of the Tone-Art. These antipodes of 
human emotion have no adequate psychometer in 
any form of practical word-language, and it has 
never belonged to the attributes of Music to re- 
cord the intensity of feeling by the instrumentality 
of a harmonious mechanism ; the interpreter, if 
not the language, of the soul's experience. 

If we inquire into the reason why the musical 
composer selects a visible picture in order to give 
a name to his composition, we can find no other 
explanation than in the fact that the soul's per- 
ceptions have no nomenclature. By referring 
the imagination of the hearer to a visible scene, a 
eommon emotion is at once called into activity ; 
hence musings by twilight are, in some measure, 
identical ; and if a certain theme becomes asso- 
ciated with this occasion, it exercises the part of 
language. All word description must, necessa- 
rily, be confined within the limits of sense, ex- 
pressing that which is tangible and felt, only in 
as far as it is seen. 

Upon this ground also we find the mere popu- 
larity of music to rest, in the same manner that a 
popular literature proceeds from the actual events 
of life, the descriptions of noted scenes and genre 
details. 

The pictorial art places before us all the 

outward scenes of life and nature, but how deeply 

the soul felt in the study of those scenes it has 

never yet revealed. This attribute belongs to the 

' Art of Tone, and in denying its claims to do all 



it pretends to, we refer more to the phraseology 
of description than the intensity of effect which 
lies in music. 

What it describes it does musically, and its na- 
ture can be comprehended only musically, and by 
those initiated into the whole sphere of musical 
thought, as we are obliged to term it. When the 
pictorial art resigns this species of internal de- 
scription to the Tone Art, the latter may be said 
to begin where the former leaves off, but that 
both can move within the same sphere, is im- 



To the painter emotion is a sustenance which 
is visible in the emanations of his pencil and 
breathes throughout his works. Tet the emo- 
tions conceived by him and giving character to 
his finest touches of lines and colors, lights and 
shades and proportions are described in the lan- 
guage of the pictorial art, which approaches the 
nearer to a language the more visible it becomes. 
The tone artist, treading upon ground which the 
painter cannot reach, or where he forbears to 
step, we think is somewhat justified in laying 
claims to a higher destiny than the other arts are 
admitted to. In the history of emotion itself we 
might find a clue to enable us to decide upon th'is 
disputed problem. Every one's own experience 
tells him the relative degrees of emotion proceed- 
ing from the study of the fraternal arts, and this 
degree of emotion is the true criterion by which 
to weigh the real worth and moral influence of 
Art In judging of his own favorite branch of 
art each one decides according to the intensity of 
his feelings in its pursuit, and hence we should 
judge its whole value depended upon the susten- 
ance derived from emotional influences. 

It is a remarkable truth that the world of sense 
of\en leads us into the world of Tone. The most 
romantic localities are full of musical inspiration, 
and where the soul cannot discharge itself by the 
language of the pencil it resorts to music to ex- 
press its joy. This fact has doubtless given rise 
to many pleasant fictions in the shape of outward 
scenes claimed to be represented by musical com- 
positions. The music might have been written at 
the place attempted to be described, but it could 
not have been written of it. It exemplifies, 
however, very forcibly the necessity of the culti- 
vation of the Euterpean art, leading us a step 
higher than the platform of Nature into the ethe- 
rial region which we term harmony of tone. 

If, as we have already assumed, the composer 
begins where the artist ceases, if the limits of 
imitative art form the starting point of musical 
feeling, we can perceive the wide range left for 
its enjoyment. This lies extended over the whole 
world of abstraction, and the inventions of a mu- 
sical fancy having no counterpart in Nature, no 
reality of substance to copy, but proceeding from 
the combinations of pure thought itself, always 
destroying its own harmonies in order to be able 
to reproduce them, and soaring far beyond the 
world of sense, its illimitable nature can, in sonde 
measure, be appreciated. 

As this branch of human development extends 
we shall always be adding to our fund of musical 
thought, for which we have as yet but feeble ex- 
pressions, and these derived from the analo- 
gies of a language which are but an indifferent 
substitute for that which we really need. Our 
nomenclature of musical thought must become 
more exclusively musical, before it can lay open 
its real meaning and designs to the mind and ima- 



gination. Every combination of tones, every 
group of symphonious representations, all -the 
swells and cadences of rhythmical compositions, 
all those dashes of discord, which in Beethoven, 
precede the beautiful ascents into harmony, and 
to which we could give no better name than the 
Beethovenism of tone-thought ; all these and a 
thousand other forms should have a ready vocabu- 
lary, to render the science we are but entering 
upon, complete and open to the understandings 
of all. J. H. 
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[From fclM Ura.] 
HIOHT. 

L 

etlmly, lovingly, Night VMt and dMp, 

Bend ronnd the brealhlng worid ! Thnn eool-brmrid wUb 

or fiery D»y— he, edrrer of old etrife-* 

Thoo, nother, mottier. In whoee heart «« keep 

A hiding-place to difeiii, to hope, lo weep !— 

Who etlll exhaleet In tbe purple *y 

The old ater-bloom of laiMrtaJlty,— 

Wreathing oar mom«itarincii and sleep 

With dignity io f vcet and eoterelgn ! 

Eappy the Earth to kite thy broldered hem ! 

Her weak and flagging aaplratkmi take 

New i^lona In thy diadowii ; thou doat make 

Love deeper bllee, and even care and pain 

Am great and worthy slnee thon toncheet them. 

II. 
Thoo aeem^et to eolve the Eternal Unity 
That holda na all. How fkr, and dim, and deep, 
Bathed In tbe separate lanetlty of tleep— 
Loat In thy wide Ibifetting, do we lie ! 
Oh leet that dim abym, where Memoiy 
Beatf her dieabled wing and Hope If not. 
Point to yet wilder deepe, nncarth onr thought 
In thy Ikr glaneee ! Throngh the eerme iky, 
When day firmn the Impnrpled hllla fnrU vp. 
And heaven's white limits fldl, the Infinite, 
Long emshed within, breathes fbrth Its mystle pain : 
From vast of height, and depth, and silence, stoop. 
And lift with mystic fidth its brow again, — 
Call onto Peace the eternal child, dear Night ! 

in. 

Patknea sarronnds me with Its phantom hosts, 

nil sllenee Is enchanted speech. I Ibel 

Those half-spent airs that throogh the laurel reel, 

And Night's load heart-beats in the tropic ooasU,— 

And, soaring amM everlasting ftosts. 

To snpor-sensnal rsst^ as It might ontwelgh 

A whole world's strilb, o'er me gaant HIsBaleh 

Droope his broad wing of calm.— Those peaks, like ghgsts 

Otttstaring Tfane, throng darknem gUmsMiIng ! 

No rash of plnkm there— nor babbling low— 

Bnt death and silence, past Imagining,— 

Only day In and ont, with endless swing 

Their aged shadows move, and plctore slow 

One on another's onrelenting snow. 

IV. 
Oh high-born sonls, snch as Ood sends to moald 
His ages In— and yoo too, who have known 
The pang of strife, and are at last at one 
With Nature so— yea, all who hare made bold 
Our timid dreams, and proffered to the hold 
A certain joy— oome mingle In Uft's cope 
Star-fields of verity and stable hope 
With theae swift meteors and lUuslons oM. 

1 sent this summons through the deeps of June, 
When life surged up so warm and aflluent, 

It wrapt the Tery whiteness of the moon ;— 
No wonder many came— they came and went— 
And thou, who slcep'st half sad and wak'st with pain. 
Thou cameat too, and dost alone remain. 

V. 
So reed-like fragile, in the world's whirl nought, 
Beggared in earthly hope, alone and bare,— 
Heart pierced, wings clipped, feet bound, but grandly there, 
Ay, and with odds 'gainst Fate, thon standest, fought 
With courege to know aU !— Thus Is thy tot 
Worlds deep beneath thee.— Lov'st thou that keen air? 
Thou aSk'st not hope, nor may the felsely fldr 
Approach thy clear Integri^ of thought 
Such poww, what shaU we call It? For this tima 
Not tove, nor yet feith— but eternity 
Dilating the mean day. The spirit, finse 
And self-reliant, from Its purer clime, 
O'erruUng earth, by spirit-law sublime— 
Cos cleaTing for thee, the remorseless sea. A. W. 
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Improved Piano-Fortes. 

Driogs's Concert. — A crowded and pleasant 
Concert waa given last evening; at Doaworth's 
Rooms to introduce to the public an improved 
Piano of singularly sweet and mellow intonation. 
To those who prefer softncits of sound to power 
this new piano will be most welcome. Some of 
the tones stole as softly and 8ubduin<;ly over the 
sense as the meltiuj; melody of Mario, but it 
would be heard with far more advantage in the 
private room than in a large concert room. Our 
countrymen, who have carried invention into 
almost all other regions, have yet penetrated little 
into the world of sound. We welcome therefore 
these improvements in an instrument which exer- 
cises so sweet an influence in the household, and 
is now so charming a necessity to refined social 

life. 

The improvements, which we understand are 
the invention of Messrs. Driggs and Sehunmaker, 
citizens of one of our Western States, consist of 
a " Linguine" or " Sweet- Voiced Attachment,** to 
which we were indebted for such sofV, subduing 
sound. It is quite simple — being merely a series 
of metallic tongues firmly fastened to a metallic 
plate attached to the sounding-board, from which 
they draw tone. They cannot get out of tune — 
no mean consideration in the country — and are in 
fact a tuning-fork for each string. The touch and 
style are precisely that of the piano. 

To this are added a new mode of tuning the 
piano with a horizontal screw and a new scale 
called the octave scale, which are claimed as im- 
portant improvements, but which are more inter- 
esting to the few professional pianists than to the 
multitude who love delicious harmony without 
inquiring how or whence it comes. — iV. Y. Tribune, 

Hughes and Denman's Patent Piano- 
forte. — This newly-in vented instrument was ex- 
hibited on Saturday evening at the Polytechnic 
Institution by Mr. Reynolds, the oivanist of St. 
Bride's, who explained its nature and performed 
several pieces upon it. The novelty consists in 
the arrangement of the keys, which certainly 
affords the player some remarkable advantages, by 
facilitating the execution of difficult passages, and 
enabling him to produce effects otherwise quite 
impracticable. It would require the aid of a 
diagram of the key-board, and of musical notes, 
to make this invention clearly intelligible. The 
natural scale, arranged on the common pianoforte 
in one row of white keys, is here arranged in two 
rows ; the first row beins in thirds— <;, e, g, b, 
&c., while the row behind it contains the interme- 
diate notes, likewise in tbirds-^d, f, a, c, &c. ; and 
there is a third row of black keys as on the or- 
dinary instrument. Consequently the key-board 
is only one-half the ordinary length, and twice 
the number of notes are brought under the same 
stretch of the hand, without any diminution of 
the width of the keys. I^ is evident that this ar- 
rangement must have many advantages, partic- 
ularly in the execution of arpeggio passages, and 
in the production of much fuller and more exten- 
ded harmony than is practicable on the common 
pianoforte, fiut there are also disadvantages, and 
the greatest is the entire change in the method of 
fingering, to which performers taught in the ordi- 
nary method will be unwilling to submit. Scale 
passages, easily played on one row of keys, must 
necessarily be mcreased in difficulty by being 
played on two rows; and other objections of a 
similar kind may perhaps be made. But at the 
same time we must observe that Mr. Reynolds 
seemed to have conquered any difficulties which 
the new mode of fingering may present ; for he 
played Mendelssohn's >Vedding March, a fantasia 
»*The Standard Bearer," and the Overture to 
Zampa with apparent facility, producing very 
striking and remarkable efi*ects. — London News. 

Richard Wagner has got through with the 
Philharmonic Concerts at London, and left there 
on the 28th of Juno for Switzerland. The Mu- 
sical World gives him a parting kick, for which it 



seems to have summoned up all its energy. Its edito- 
rial is in the main a vigorous one, and contains more 
real reasoning than some of its former ones of which 
we have given specimens ; but its temper is savage 
to the last degree ; it frets and scolds itself away at 
last in sentences like these: "The musicians of 
young Germany are maggots, that quicken from 
corruption." " There is as much difference between 
GuillaumB TeU and Lohengrin as between the Sun and 
asAet.'* We read all sides and wait Meanwhile the 
opinions of all London are not represented by the 
said WorUy the Atheweum and the Times ; the critic 
of the iV^ira, whose judgment is perhaps worth as much 
as that of any of them, writes thus of the last con- 
cert: 

'* The two great symphonies of Spohr and Beet- 
hoven, which formed the principal features of the 
concert, were played In a style which reflected the 
highest honor, both on the conductor and the orches- 
tra. The time of every movement was taken with 
perfect judgment; where it differed — as in the intro- 
ductory adagio, and in the finale of Beethoven^s 
symphony —from the mode to which we have been 
accustomed at these concerts, the diffierence was justi- 
fied by the excellence of the effect At the end 

of the concert, Herr Wagner was greeted, before 
leaving the orchestra, with loud and general applause, 
which was most justly his due. Whatever differ- 
ences of opinion may exist among our critics, as to 
the peculiarities of his style as a composer, there can 
be no question as to his genius and attainments, or 
as to his high position among the musicians of the 
age." 

Speaking of Wagner, we fear the extracts we have ' 
been making from his hook: ' Opera and Drama,' have 
been found rather hard reading. We are somewhat 
puzaled as to the policy of continuing them. We 
had hoped, by a judicious series of extracts, to give 
in moderate space, and by little and little, a tolerably 
fair outline of the whole unfolding of Wagner's 
thought. But the work spreads before us too long 
and in too close connection. Moreover the style, 
involved and difficult enough in itself, seems to have 
become even more so in the translation from which 
we have been borrowing. The London translator 
(Musical Worid) seems to have chosen to preserve 
the baldest and harshest literalness, and in the rend- 
ering of certain words to have laid down a uniform 
rule for himself which does not always work well. 
Thus how absurd to settle the ambiguity of the word 
Erscheinung^ which may mean appearance, phenome- 
non, manifestation, vision, apparition. &c., &c., by 
Englishing it always ** apparition^* and instead of 
saying : " Every manifestation, or appearenre in the 
world of Art,** to say " every apparitionV Yet there 
are too many rich things in the book to forego en- 
tirely, and we have concluded to copy striking pas- 
sages from time to time, without regard to the unity 
of the whole. 

We forgot last week to make one or two correc- 
tions in our account of the musical instruction at the 
Institution for the Blind. In one sentence we may 
have given the impression that the list of pieces 
from which we heard the pupils sing had been en- 
tirely learned during the year past; whereas most of 
the pieces had been practised by many of the schol- 
an during several years, and under the former 
teacher; yet they were of this year's acquirement 
with the younger portion. Again, we stated the 
ages of the pupils too low ; instead of from six to 
sixteen, we should have said they ranged from eight 
or nine to from sixteen (the limit by the rules) to 
twenty, of which age there were three or four re- 
maining in the school By the way we learn 

that Mr. Oeorob F. Root, the accomplished teacher 
for some time of the Institution for the Blind in 
New York, organist and director at the Mercer St 
Church, and principal of the Normal Musical Insti- 
tute for teachers, has been obliged to give up his pro- 



fessional engagements in New York, so numerous 
are the calls made upon his services in conducting 
musical Conventions and gatherings throughout the 
country. 

A wonderful ophicleide virtuoso has made his ap. 
pearance in Paris, by the name of Signer Colo- 
8ANTI : — any relation to the " Colossus of Rhodes"? 
Speaking of this colossal instrument we are remind- 
ed of a band of sisters, Amazon players of brass 
instruments, who are giving concerts in Ohio, under 

the title of the Thayer Family Promena- 

ders 'on the Common these warm evenings must 
have been highly edified by strains proceeding from 
the Public Garden, where an Anaconda and wo 
know not what other monsters are exhibited : — a sol- 
itary, forlorn, but noisy enough brass instrument of 
the valve genus, tooting an air with variations to the 
droning accompaniment of a single hoarse bass, like 
a serpent,— perhaps his very Snake-ship who is under 
exhibition. 

Pleasant accounts are those which our ** Diarist " 
and German correspondent (whom we welcome back 
to our columns after an interval m^de necessary by 
over-work and illness,) writes of the progress and 
truly high artistic tone of our young American mu- 
sical students at Leipzig. Gborob W. Pratt, 
whose fine singing of the songs of Schubbrt, &c, 
has produced so good an impression, is a Boston 
boy, the son of Col. Jabez Pratt. He is a graduate of 
Brown University, and has been a teacher of mu- 
sic in our public schools. We find a notice of him 
in the Leipzig Signale's account of the annual exam- 
ination of the Conservatory, on the 7th of June, in 
the hall of the Gewandhaus, as follows : " Air from 
Mendelssohn's Elijah, sung by Herr George Pratt of 
Boston. The enormous heat of the room must have 
been somewhat unfavorable to the fine baritone 
voice of Herr Pratt ; for the rest he delivered the 
Aria in an intelligent and praiseworthy manner." 
A Gewandhaus audience is a severe ordeal to pass. 
Mr. Pratt has since gone to London, where he will 
remain sometime with Garcia, the teacher of Jbvnt 

LiND Mrs. Eastcott, the American prima 

donna from Italy, is singing in opera at Drnry Lane, 

London Mr. Hbnrt Squirbs, the tenor, is 

still studying at Naples, where he has made a suc- 
cessful appearance in // Trovatore, and has refused 
tempting offisrs, it is said, from London. " L'Abo- 
yeur,** the correspondent of the Evening Gazette, has 
heard him frequently and writes in exalted terms of 
the beauty of his voice and singing. 

The newly started rumor, which re-appears annu- 
ally, of Liszt's intended visit to this country, is 
DOW contradicted by authority in the Neue Ber- 
liner MueUc-ZeUung A German letter-writer, 

speaking of Aubbr's " Jenny Bell," says much of 
its success is due to Scribb, who still remains " the 
first librettist of our time ; he knows his Auber, his 
Mbybrbbbr, hb Halbvt, his Adam by heart, and 
in his store-house each of these composers has his 

several alcove.** Thalbero*8 new opera, 

Chrieiina di Svezia, has met with a complete^sco 
in Vienna. It is the third new opera which has met 
the same fate in that capital this season ; Ybrdi's 
La Traviaia, and somebody's Marco di Visconti being 
the other two. 

Where did we read— or can it be that we dreamed 
it 1 — that at the late meeting of the Social det Mu- 
siciens, in Paris, a memorial was addressed to the 
Institute, or to the Academy, upon the serious mis- 
chief done to music by the prolific inventions of M. 
Sax, his horns and tubas, of all shapes and sizes, 
having driven out nearly all the gentler instruments 
from the orehestra? If any friend can send us a 
copy of said memorial, we shall be infinitely obliged. 
— And this brings us back to our bands. That we 
have material enough for the largest and best sort of - 
band in Boston, on the old plan, is evident from the 
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skilful playing which we hear from so many of oar 
brass bands. On the Common, recently, we have 
listened more or less to the " Boston Bniss Band,** 
"Bond's Cornet Band," the "Brigade," and the 
" Germania Serenade Band/* and all played in good 
tune, with good blending and shading of the harmo- 
ny, and often in pieces which displayed great skill 
and delicacy of execution. The fault, as we have 
said, is not in the musicians, but in the fashion. It 
is a musical /a//, in which we have "sin-ned all,'* and 
which we must trace back, we suppose, to the in- 
genious inventions of the arch-tempter. Sax. 

Miss Hensler has had a successful concert in 
Springfield, Mass., her old home before she came to 
Boston. We quote from the Republican : 

" It was a triumph. Miss Hen^ler, though affected to 
neitation by the circumstances of her appearance, ful- 
filled to the utmont the reputation Ahe brings home with 
her. She sang with marvellous richness and power, and 
added to genius the rare accompaniment of penievering 
cultivation. The first greeting of the audience was al- 
most wild in enthu'tiasm. Applaiit^e followed applause, 
and it falrlv rained flowers. At every Rpp>earance, a like 
warmth of feeling manifested itself, encouraged, as it 
was, by the distinguished merit of her performances. 
The stage and the retiring room fairly blossomed with 
flowers. The younger Hensler, Missljouise, received 
only less warm greetmgs, and won largely upon the res- 
pect and affection of her hearers, as well by her charming 
appearance as by the purity, simplicity, sweetness and 
richness of her vocalization. Sne has a hardly less 
distinguished future than that now opening upon her 
sister." 

toiight'g j0ur^nal of Jttusir. 
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Music at Harvard College. 

So our venerable Alma Mater at Cambridge 
has at length taken a first step in the direction 
we have so long urged, of recognizing and install- 
ing Music in her circle of the arts and sciences ! 
The office of musical instructor and organist to 
the University has been created, and our young 
townsman, Mr. L. P. Ho.mer, who has spent 
many years of earnest study with the best musi- 
cal masters in Germany, and who is one of our 
most thoroughly taught musicians, as well as a 
man of general intelligence and a gentleman, 
has been appointed to the place. We doubt not 
his good influence will soon be felt among the 
students, and that ere long a high authority in 
favor of Music will go forth with a power of 
example from Old Harvard. It is but a small 
beginning, it is true. The office, as we under- 
stand it, is pretty much limited to the conducting 
of the Chapel music upon Sundays, and the train- 
ing of the choir therefor. It is very &r short of 
anything in the nature of a musical professorship. 
But it is a beginning ; it is the entering wedge, 
and we may well rejoice in it. 

The next step will be for Alma Mater to insti- 
tute some official, tasteful oversight over the 
music of her Academic festivals, her exhibitions, 
class days and Commencements. Something a 
little more classical than has been customary 
there on such occasion?, would sound more in 
harmony with academic shades, calm intellectual 
studies, black gowns, and slow, pensive steps. Veri- 
ly the obstreperous, echoing din of M. Sax's brazen 
family is enough to put to flight all the Muses. 
The Brigade Band played very well on Wed- 
nesday at Commencement, as do many of our 
brass bands always. But such ** harmony music," 
as the French technically term that of the mod- 
ern bands, sounds strangely i/nbarmonious in a 
church ; and as the loud martial strains rang out 



across the plain, during the dinner procession, 
one who heard it in the distance must have had 
difficulty in conceiving of a train of meek and 
gowned professors keeping step behind such 
whooping and defiant blasts. (If they were 
Luthers, going before £mperor and Council, at 
the risk of burning, it might do ; and in that case 
the tunes might bo selected from II Trovatore.) 

When the University shall be prepared to take 
this one step further, when Music as an Art, 
vocal and instrumental, shall be formally encour- 
aged, taught, provided for among the students, — 
giving simple, elementary instruction as far as 
may be to all, and offering furthermore to those 
who have a talent and a calling for it, to conduct 
them just as deeply into the Cecilian mysteries 
as they will go, — then it will not be impracticable 
to add to college festivals the inspiring element of 
truly refined and classical music furnished wholly 
or in part by the students themselves. Or even 
in the want of such resources, the leader or leaders 
of tliat branch of culture in the College, would 
see to it that the music procured from without for 
such occasions should be something characteristic 
and distinct from that which is associated with all 
military musters, firemen's parades, circuses, and 
what not ; would exercise invention in the matter, 
and be responsible for something really good and 
fitting ', — not leaving it as an indifferent affair to 
the city fashions, as we leave the cut of our gar- 
ments to our tailors, whose motive is not taste or 
beauty. 

It was well in the University to begin with 
its religious music. There is where the true tone 
can be best set ; there, where the occasion excludes 
triviality, and where attention to whatever may 
be worthy is secured, as it is nowhere else. With 
a good teacher and presiding mind in that depart- 
ment, it can but naturally follow that some in- 
spiring musical influence shall flow down through 
all the other musical channels of college life. And 
then the good of it will be so felt, that one day 
we may hope to see, not merely practical class 
teachers of music, but a musical professor, in the 
University, who shall lecture on the history and 
literature of Music, the principles of taste, the 
philosophy and progress of the Art, its various 
schools, and so forth ; a chair, from which, filled 
by a live man, shall emanate new light and im- 
pulse to the cause of musical high Art tliroughout 
our land. Then will be realized the wish long 
cherished by the more music-loving sons of Har- 
vard ; the end for which, however far it might 
seem in the future, the *^ Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation " was organized, and has already formed 
by slow accumulations during its twenty years' 
e.xistence, the modest nucleus of a fund for 
this very purpose, hoping, as such an object be- 
comes more appreciated, to inspire others to do 
more. In taking leave of the subject for the pre- 
sent, let us lay before our readers the following 
suggestion of the New York Musical Review for 
last week : 

Dwight's JouTwd of Music, in noticing the degree 
of ** Doctor of Music," recently conferred upon Mr. 
Lowell Mason, improves the opportunity to urge 
the establishment of musical professorships in our 
Universities. We agree heartily with the editor in his 
recommendations upon this head, and offer a sugges- 
tion. We propose that the three flourishing societies 
of Boston unite in calling together a Grand Musical 
Festival for the coming autumn, to which leading 
musicians shall be invited from all parts of the coun- 
try, and at which some of the master-works shall be 
performed. Let the proceeds make a nucleus for a 
musical professorship at time-honored Harvard ; the 



sum thus collected, however sma'I, would, we doubt 
not, he 8ufl[ieient1y swelled by the '* solid men of Bos- 
ton." and the example set would find imitators iu be- 
half of other institutions. 



SoNNBTS to Night. — Have there been any finer 
sonnets written in this country than the five which 
we have copied, on another page, from the last num- 
ber of TTte Unay the paper so ably and gracefully 
devoted to " the elevation of Woman ?" Bead them 
slowly — ^you must, for their movement is slow ; and 
ponder well each line and phrase, for they will bear it; 
<in each the image is precise, original, complete. 
The whole five sonnets arc marked by weight, nobili- 
ty and grandeur of thonglit, and depth of feeling, 
and the poetry sustains itself at the height of its 
great theme, with which the whole tone of expres- 
sion is in harmony. The only point in which they 
seem not " equal to themselves" is in the want of a 
more sonorous rhythm. How such thoughts would 
have sounded in a MiIton*s diction ! Yet they are 
not less rhythmical than Wordsworth often is, and 
the third sonnet even in this respect leaves little to be 
wished. We understand that they were written by 
a Massachusetts lady, whose '* Hymn to the Sea," as 
published in " Thalatta'\ has been much admired. 



From NEW TOBK. 

Ji7LT 14. — I have been reading in your Journal of 
to-day the account given by your " Diarist" (whom, 
by the way, I am glad to welcome back to your 
columns after so long a pause) of Don Giovanni^ as 
performed in Berlin. " I, too, was in Arcadia" — 
I too have ** sunny memories" of the exquisite 
mise-en-scene of this opera on the Berlin and Dres- 
den stages, but also in strong contrast with these, 
a more recent one of a representation thereof in our 
own city. I cannot refrain from sending you some 
comments upon it, which yon should have had sooner 
but for my absence from town in the inten'aL 

The opera was given by the Lagrange troupe, 
and well enough performed too not to spoil one's 
pleasure in the music. I shall not, of course, at this 
late day, criticize the vocal and dramatic rendering, 
(though I must say that Mobelli sang the Fin 
cKan dd vino as only an Italian can, and better than 
I have ever heard it sung) — my object is merely to 
show how miserably scenic effects are still managed 
here, even at the Academy of Music. 

In the first place an absurd and tasteless ballet 
was inserted in the finale of the first act, interrapt- 
ing the action, breaking the harmonic connection of 
the music, and wearying all who come to hear as well 
as see. This over, the orchestra took up Mozart 
again where they had left him, and to the triple 
danc^e movement which followed, a few couples from 
the chorus danced — a quadrille! I must mention 
en passant that of the three masks only one, Don 
Ottavio, made his appearance in black — the ladies 
were concealed respectively beneath a sky-blue and 
a bright domino, — ^which of course divested the 
thrilling scene in which they appear, of all solem- 
nity. The statue was dust-color, with flesh-hued 
face, and, if I remember rightly, smaller than the 
Don. And in the banquet scene the musicians 
made their appearance only when the orchestra was 
already half through the music intended to be played 
by them. 

Thus far my deep enjoyment of the music had 
prevented my being much disturbed by these out- 
ward deficiencies, but the last scene was tame 
enough to cool down the most enthusiastic listener. 
After pronouncing the the dread sentence, the Com- 
mander vanished beneath the stage, upon which a 
few flashes of pink light issued from beneath the 
side scenes, Don Juan staggered about the stage for 
a while, and then walked off" as coolly as possible, as 
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if he were making his exit from a drawing room. 
And all ihU while those mighty final chords were 
sound ing an accompaniment, to nothing but the 
rising and withdrawing of the audience. I cannot 
describe the effect produced upon me by this quiet 
manner of pitKieeding. I care as little as any 
one for dclat and tumult upon the stage, but in a 
case like this, where the music and the scenic effect 
are so indissolubly connected, where they complete 
each other, such a milk and watery arrangement is 
unpardonable. Even the choras of demons was 
omitted, and the music thus being rendered incom- 
plete, no one, who did not know the plot, could 
dream that or how the dinoiuto was punito, 

I have since found, in the Monatshe/t for Jnly, a 
notice which may account for the altered finale of 
Don JuaUf and clothe it in English dress for your 
readers. 

" An Irish traveller, who has just returned from 
Spain, relates the following interesting fact: 'In 
the Caridad, (a church in Sc villa) lie tlie remains of 
Don Juan, widely celebrated through Mozart*s opera 
of the same name. He is not only no mythical 
personage, but performed, in reality, more wild feats 
than could be gathered into an opera. He died a re- 
pentant sinner, and, in his will, requested to be bu- 
ried on the road leading to the church, so that all the 
pious souls who vi»ited the samrtuary, might tread 
upon his grave. In consideration, however, of this 
pious wish, and his final penitence, the monks have 
received him into the interior of the church and per- 
mitted him to be buried there.' " x. 



From IiEIFZIO. 

JoNB 21. — ^In my letter yesterday I spoke of the 
general artistic influences brought to bear upon the 
musical student in the Conservatory here. It would 
be natural enough to suppose that mere execution 
would be forgotten in the striving tiier the higher 
qualities. This is not at all the case ; a lar^e propor- 
tion of the young men already distinguished owe 
their dexterity to the excellent instruction here. 
MEVDELSsouif himself employed the highest virtU' 
otity only as a means— but much of his music de- 
mands that means. His principles still rale in 
Leipzig. 

While sitting around a little table, with a gloss of 
beer before us, in German style, Professor Flaidt 
told us a story of pianoforte execution : When Au- 
gust GocKEL, (who I believe is somewhere in 
America " at this present,**) was a pupil in the Con- 
servatorium, he was a great favorite of Mendels- 
sohn's, who appointed him on a certain occasion to 
play the pianoforte part of the Fantasia for piano 
and orchestra. The piece which preceded this on 
^ the programme was played, and all was ready for 
the fantasia, when Mendelssohn who was conducting, 
looked round, but no Gockel. " Where's Gockel ? 
Where's GockeU" said he to Plaidy. 

" I don't know ; he was here just now." Professor 
P. hurried out of the room and found his man in 
the passage below, walking up and down, whether 
overcome with the heat, or bashful, or frightened, 
deponent knoweth not. 

" Why, Gockel, they are all waiting for you I " 
The young pianist rushed up stairs, down through 
the orchestra, popped into his seat as if shot, and be- 
gan the fantasia without a look or word to anybody. 
He took it up at lightning speed, and Mendelssohn's 
hair, said he, stood right up ! 

Luckily the piano begins some sixteen bars before 
the orchestra, so that there was time for some prepa- 
ration on their part Gockel went through it just at 
that lightning speed, to Mendelsohn's utter astonish- 
ment, nor did he drop a note. 

One forenoon we spent at an organ ** Prufung" or 
examination. I have mislaid my list of the pieces, 
and only remember that some nine or ten young men 



played in the presence of the professors and such of 
the pupils as chose to go to the cold church. Among 
the pieces were an oigan sonata by Mendelssohn, 
a composition by Richtbr (I think); something by 
ScHUMANif, and of course fugues by Bach. Wil- 
son, of Springfield, played one of these very credit- 
ably. 
My last day in Leipzig was perhaps the pleasantest 

It was ascension dav, and at the Cadiolic church an 
Ave Maria^ by Liszt, some ten minutes long, was 
sung, he being there in person to direct. The piece 
was generally liked, but was not thought to betray 
any remarkable creative power on the part of the 
composer. It was interesting however and amusing 
to see that tall, straight, world- renowned character, 
with monstrous longhands in white gloves, protruded 
" about a feet" beyond his coat sleeves, waving out 
the time and expression of his music to his choir of 
Conservatory singers. The usual portraits give a 
good idea of his face, though his thick hair begins to 
»hew the effects of time in whiteliness here and there, 
and his features have acquired a sort of hardness, if 
one may so speak. 

After the Ave Maria the *' American colony," with 
one or two visitors like myself, and two or three 
Germans, all adjourned to Kbllt'b room. Who is 
that handsome little fellow, with light hair ? That is 
Hbnsbl, from Chemnitz, of whom we have told you 
so much. He left the Conservatory not long ago ; 
and left it because the professors could find nothing 
to give him to study. One of the best things Plaidy 
gave him was a set of Etudes by Thalbero, of im- 
mense difficulty, and he was to bring one of them 
at the next lesson. He brought them all, perfect ! 
He had the most astonishing memory, I don't know 
anything he can't play by rote. Once get him at 
it, he will play all day, he likes it so. 

We had not been long in K.'s room before Hensel 
was with one accord called to the grand piano, and 
after some discussion it was agreed that ho should 
play Beethoven's Sonaia Appanionata. 

" Do yon want the music ?" 

**No 1 I can play better without.*' 

So, twisting his cigar in the comer of his mouth, 
he began the AppoMsionata. It does me good now to 
think of it. Then the majority called for a piece to 
show his execution, and as a recent number of 
Dwight had had an account of some one's play- 
ing Mendelssohn's Wedding March, as translated by 
Liszt, this was decided upon. With lightning speed 
he gave it us, with not a note before him, and without 
losing a note. Third, a TrUler^ by SoHULHOFr, in 
which the fellows said he rivalled that famous player 
on his own domain. Fourth, J^SiameMwimtngy by 
Schumann. Fifth, Etude Symphonigue, Schumann. 
Sixth, at my request for something graver, Chopin's 
Marcia Fundre, most splendidly executed. Seventh, 
for the sake of comparison, the March from Beetho- 
ven's Sonata, op. 25, (this played from notes.) — 
Eighth, Poloncuae^ Chopin. Ninth, Sonata by himself, 
in A minor, ending in A major, unanimously liked. 
Tenth, a very beautiful and of course immensely 
difficult Etude by Rubenstein. Eleventh, Ma- 
zurka, Souvenir de Varwovie^ Schulhoff. Twelfth, Ma- 
zurka, by Kuehb. Thirteenth, J?(tK/«, Chopin. Fonr^ 
teenth, Liedohne worte^ (Spinnerlied) Mendelssohn. 
Fifteenth^ another Lied, No. 1, Heft VI. Sixteenth, 
the accompaniment (by note) to Schubert's Wan" 
deretf which Pratt sang gloriously. And, finally. 
Seventeenth, the first mo%'ement of that great £ 
minor Sonata of Beethoven, op. 111. 

For two and a half hours Hensel played to ns, 
only twice referring to the music, in one of these 
pieces only because he was playing an accompani- 
ment, and then left us, as it was time for him to keep 
an engagment. 

The next day I was again ai Berlin, almost envy- 
ing those who can pursue such studies under such 
auspices. ▲. w. T. 
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BIVSIC TEACHER -WANTED. 

"ANTKD, in a Semiiuiry of high order in a healthy lorality 
at the South, a female Mu^lo Teaoher offlnt-rate qualifl- 
eationn fbr tnatniction upon the piano and In vocal muaie — 
Personal applicatinn may be made to Ocoaoi P. Rnn, Esq., 
Boeton, or application by letter addressed toS. B., Wdtshington, 
Georgia Salary 9660. 
Boeion, June 80, 1866. 4t 

ACAPITAIi COLIiECTION OF ACCORDEON 
BIU8IC. Just Pnbllalked. —The PIntlna, a Col- 
lection of popular Songa, Operatic Airs, Waltaee, Polkaa, 
Marches, Quiokatepa, &c., arranged fbr tlie Aecordeon and 
Flutina. This worlc con(aln» over 100 pieces of music, includ- 
ing the following among other eonga with worda— an unusual 
feature in a book of thia kind : Annie Lawrie, Do they miaa me 
at home, Katy Darling, Lily Dale, Ocean Burial, and Wait for 
the Wagon. Price only 60 cents. 
Publiahed by Ollwer DItaon, 116 Washington St. 

WILLIAM BEHQEH, 
Publisher and Importer of JXffasIc, 

Vo. 82 West 4t]i Street, CineinnAti, 0. 

KBIP8 constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for aale U Saatem prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon aa publiahed. A liberal 
diaoonnt granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Muafe arranged to order. 
fG^ Catalogues sent gratia by mall. AugS6 

F. F. MULLER, 

DIRBCTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Chureh ; Organlafe and Pianint of the Ilandel & Hayda 

Society, Muaical Education Society, &c. &e. 

Resldcno«, Ho* 3 liVlat^r Pl»e«, Boston* 
Q. ANDH£ & 00. '8 

19 S. XIBTB STEXST, ABOTI OBItTNirr, 

(Base Side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

in^A eatalogoe of our stoek of Foreign Mnale, and of our 
own Publicatlona, has jnat been publiahed. Muale and Muaie 
Booka imported to order, aa heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 

OTTO DBESEL 

May be addressed at RIchardaon'a Muaical Bxehaage, or at 

thU ofioe, and will be ready to receive pupila a^mt 

the middle of September. 

IMPORTANT MUSICAL PUBLICATION. 

We ahall publiah on the 20th of July, 1866, 

BAKER'S CHURCH MUSIC; 

A OOLLICnOM OP 

Pj^mn-Cunes, Chants, Sitrdtnui it ^xd^tmn, 

SKLBCTID AND AftKAWOKD FROM TBI 

WORKS OF BOTH ANCIENT AND MODERN MASTERS, 

ToonBKB wrra maht 
ORIGINAL 00MP08ITI0N8. 

BY B. F. BAKER. 



This work la Intended particularly for the nae of ehoirs In 
churchee; but It containa a complete aeries of elementary 
studies for achoola and elaaaea, together with a Tariety of 
pieces suitable for Singing Societlea and Mualeal CoBTentlona. 

In the arrangement of the hymn-tunes, the editor has en- 
deaTored to combine almpUcity and good taste; aToidlng 
pedantic difflcultles, and yet not falling into feebleneas. 

The snl^aeta of the hymn-tunes are chiefly tkken from the 

old maafeeiB ; but aa they have been mora or leas altered to 

suit them to different forms of metres, It has not been deemed 

necessary to give the names of the authors. 

The hymn-tunes and anthema contributed by p rofoa a lnnal 
fHAoda, are printed in their original forma, with the authora* 
names. The aentencet, moteta, and anthema contained in 
thia work will be found adapted to the use of different denoml* 
nationa, on rheir Tarioua oocaaiona of worahip. In the hope 
that thia work may meet the wanta of choira and slngera gen- 
erally, the editor reapectfblly aubmlta it to the eaadid con- 
sideration of the muirieal publlo. 

BOSTON : 
PUBLISHED BY JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY. 

Cleveland, Oblo i 

JSWSTT, PROCTOR k WORTHINGTON. 

Nevr Torlct 

SHELDON, LAMPORT & BLAKEMAN. 

PhUadelplUst t 

UPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & COMPANY. 

BU ItonU t 

KEITH & WOODS. 



P. S.— The attention of Mnslo Teaefaers and Landers of Choirs 
Is partlenlarly called to this new and Talnable book. 

Frioe $7,50 per dos., 75 ote. single. 

By remitting 76 cents In postage stamps, we will send a oopj 

by mall, for examination, to any pan of the United States. 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

(Imported from England,) 

389, Broadway, N. Y. 

MUSICAL PRESENTS. 

NOVXLLO'S OCTAYO BDITIONS OV ORATORIOS in 
Vocal Seore, with a wparate aecompanf mant Ibr the Organ 
or Ptano-Vorte. By Ywobiit Novbuq. Th^ft works will be 
ftmiMl appropriate pretenta, combining tiaganca wltli a moda- 
lala ontt^ for a ttandard worlE. 

WORKS ALREADY COMPLETED: 

HATDN>8 
OmlSon, (Bound) $1^ 

HANDEL'S 

BotomoP y (Boand)1.88 

Innal In asyptf • .•.••...*.•••.«>•••••..•••••.. i>d0 

Mcatlah " 168 

Samaon, '* 1-88 

Judaa MaooalMBnf, " 188 

Jcplitba, ** 1.68 

Detdngan Te Danm, ) / PmnM) 88 

Ooronuion AnOMm, "Zadock the Prl«^" } * " ' ' t""*'' "'" 

Joahna, (Bound) 188 

Ada and Galatea, (Paper ooTera) 7K ) 

Alexander*! Feaat, ** 80} « 8.36 

Ode 10 St. OeelUa'a Daj, ^ fiO) 

Deborah, " 168 

Banl,..., " 168 

MBNDBLS80HN*S 
St Paul, " 168 

Afl the Hart Pants, ** .88 j 

MOZART, HATDN, AND BSBTHOTEN. 

T!ie Thrae FaTorito Uaiees, with the Latin words, and an 
XngUsh adaptation by R. Loraine, Esq., namely : 
MoBBXt's Twelfth Haas,.... (Paper) 88) ^ ^ 

H«ydn*B Third or Imperial, *< 68 } (Bound) 8.I8 

Bcethoren's Mass in 0, " 68) 

** Sngedi ; or, Darid In the VHldemees, (Paper) 0-76 
Moaart'e 16th Mass (the celebrated Requiem,) ... ** 0.60 

B0MBXRG>8 
Lay of the Bell, *' 068 

All the CJhoruies fW>m the octavo editions may he had sepa- 
xmtely, flrom 8 cents to 18 cente each. 

Also eaoh picee ficom the aboTe Oratorios to he had separately 
in ftall mnaio slaa. 

JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 

^(anist, ^rjianist nnti jlfrtttot of fliuMit 

AT THB MUSIO HALL, (Bar. Thmdom Paexu's SoomrT,) 
QIYE8 INSTRUCTION ON THE PUNO. 

BMidtnoe, 18 Amy Street. 



PIASI8T AND TEACHER OF MUSIO, 

OFFBRS his serriees as an Instruetor in the higher branches 
of Pfauio playing. Ur H. mav be addressed at the music 
stores of Natbak Rxohaudson, 288 Washington St. or O. P. 
Run k Go. 17 Tremont Row. 

SmanoM:— Mrs. 0. W. Loring, 88 Mt. Yeraon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Balem. 
Miss Nichols. 30 South St 
Miss May, 6 Franklin Place. Feh. 18. 

THOMAS BYAN, 

TEACHER OF MUSIO, 

RBSIDKNCB, No. 16 DIX PLACE. 

FOR THB BPIflCOPAIi CHURCH. 

rpHB CHURCH MANUAL r — A Compendium of original 
1 Chamts, RivoNsn, eto., including Tc Dime, Glohias, 
Bakotos, fte. fte. Adapted to the service of the Protestant 
Episcopal CSinreh. By T. Bisuu. Price 91. 
IPabUshadby 

Ollwer IMteoa, 116 ITasUnffteii St, 

L. H- SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF HUtSIGt 

Stt0 'Waetetiigton Btx^vtf Boston* 



OHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



"WAUlBlELOOnSt 



TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 

eSwABD If. BALtm, 



SUPERIOR TO ALL. 

U6HTE, HEWTOI &B1LADBURT8 PIAI08. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON 

Woirid respectfully Infimn the public that he has taken the 
Agency Ibr the New England sitates, Ibr the sale of the above 
celebrated instrumente, a ftaU assortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 

MUSICAL EXCHANQE, 
282 Wa^hingtoii Street, Bortwn. 



These Instrumente are warranted in an casts, and put up In 
secure boxes, fkee of expense, ftnr transportatton to any dis- 
tance. Also. NEW MUSIC fk«m all parte of Europe and 

America received as soon as published, whieh, tonether with 
our own publications, Ibrms the largest stock and greatest 
variety of Sheet Music to be found in the United States. The 
most liberal disoount made to the Trade and Seminaries. 

Catalogues sent to any address, gralu.— Superior MiLOMOin 
always on hand.— PIANOS TO LET, en HbtnU Urm$. 

HENRY S. CUTLER, 

S3AC3I31 OX SaS OMikV, 

BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 

GREEN STREET. 

(li^Commnnications mi^ be left with Outib Dmoir, or with 

NaTHAIT RlOBAmOBOK. 



BD. ALLBBI desires a situation as Organist in some 
• church in Boston. Address Box 186, Woresstor, Mass. 
RsnaxMOtt— Sumner Hill, E. Hamilton, J. H. WiUoox, iaqu. 



PATENT AMERIOAN AOTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

M aimftm tory, 370 IVaslfttjifftoa Btv«et, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

TOUIG LADIES' VOCAL lUSIC SCHOOL 

E. R. BI«AlrCHARD, TMoMer. 

This School is designed Ibr those who wbh to acquire the 
ability to nod music readilv at right, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wante of those who desire to fit themMlves to teach 
singing in schools, or to rsoeife Instruction, tnm the best mas- 
ters. In the Cultivation of the Vcdee, Style, fte. 

Addreas, care of Qeo. J. Webb k Co., No. 8 Winter stnet. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL he happy to give Instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, — ^ «•-- -^ — . 

No. 8 Hay ward Place. 



Organ play»g, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
" •*'--- May26.tf 



MEYER & TRETBAR, 
BUFFJLZq, N, y. 

B::^ AGENTS tbr the Publishing House of G. M. METEI^ Ji. 

Bmnswlok. 



IF you wish to learn to play in the shortest time pofslhle, boy 
RI0HARD80N'8 

lODERI SCHOOL FOB THE PIUO-FOBTE, 

whkh is acknowledged hy the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 

has ever been published Price Three Dollars. 

OT'Pobllshed at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
ftnr sale at all Musks Stores. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO 

R«nldeaee Mo* 06 Kneeland Street. 



C. BREUSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
701 BROADWAT. NEW TORE, 

D^ot of Urard^s Grand Picmos, 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

Q^ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 

ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Applteatlon ean be made at Rssd^s Musio-Store, or at the 
Norfolk House, Roxbury. Sept 9 

L. O. EMERSON. 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AT 
BULFINCH STREET CHURCH. 

Mutie Room under lAe Chunk Rutdtuee, 12 ^Mtona II, 

BOBTOV. 

AppHeations m^y also he made at Oliver Dltson*s. 115 Wash- 
ington St., to whom he is permitted to relbr. 

MtraiO ABD JOB PBINTINQ OFJICE, 



ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 
MASON Sl HAMLIN. 

rpHE Otgan-IIarmonlum is an entirely new (patent) mwfawl 
X instrument of the reed species, having two manuals, or 
rows of keys, and eight stops, as Ihllows :--l. Diapason ; 2. 
Dulclaaa; 8. Principal; 4. Flute; 6. Bourdon; 6. fiaulboy; 
7. Expression ; 8 Coupler. It is designed more «>peclally for 
the use of churches, lecture-rooms, and other large public 
halls, having power nearly equel to a tfaouasnd dollar organ ! 
It Is also capable of many solo-eifecte, and has great variety In 
the property or quality of tona. It Is espeetelly adapted to 
the use of organ-teachers and studente, being an admlnble 
SQbstltnto fbr oigan-practiee. Examination from all Intciestcd 
is respeetfhlly solicited. 

Kason ft Hamlin's Model Melodeons 1 

Recommended by the best musicians and organitte in the 
oountnr, (as sumiOB to all others,) among whom we mention 
the foUowfaig: Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bcsdbuiy, George F. 
Root. O. W. llorgan (late organist to the Harmonic Union, 
London), S. A. Bancroft, L. P. Homer, L. H. Southard, E. 
Bmee, ete. ete. 

PH068 from 960 to 8176. 
CT" Ctrenlars containing a full description of the Mndel 
ICslodeons sent to any address, on application to the nnder- 

. \ MASOV dt UAMIANt 

n. J QunhHdgt St. (eor.of CkmrUtj) Auten, Ms. 
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NEW AEBTHETZO JOURNAL. 
THE CRAYON, 

A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itsslf to the attentloB 
of all who are Interested In the elevating and ivflning Influ- 
ences of Beauty. Among the eontributors to THB CRAYON 
already are Bat An, Lowsix, Sraur, RniMuvnT PiCalx, A. B. 
DvnAHD, President of the N-tJonal Academy of Dceign, Dahixl 
HvRiiiOTOH, HcxxT K. Bmwh, and among^ those engaged 
are LoHoriuow, Batais Tatloe, Geo. Wm Cuetis, Rev. H. 
W. Bxxoua, Rev. Samobl Oaooon, Rev. H. W. Bxlmws, Hob. 
Cbaxub Sum hxb, and others of our most eminent writen. A 
series of pepers by Rdskib, and eesays left by the eminent 
sculptor, BoBAno Gbbbbohbb, add to the Interest of The 
Crayon. 

Ffom tkt Cineinmati Oaxtttt, 
We have already strongly recommended Tbb Cbatob, and 
everv snoceediog number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said In lu praise. No Journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably eondueted, In this country ; and if it 
meete with the support It so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that it will exert a most irtiolesoms influence upon the taste 
of the country. 

Published ij 8TILLMAN & DURAND. No. 287 Bmadway, 
New Toik. Ttems, 98 per annum. In advance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

lEEPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 

BAVB BXMOVXn TO 

Vo. 789 BBOADWAT, oon«r of FSntlL 8t 
NEW TORE. 



TEACHER OF MUSIO, 265 WasMii^n St 

RESIDENCE.... 18 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 

A GOOD TIME TO BUBBORIBEI 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

PnhUihed tTory iatnrday, at 81 8dieol 8t. BoitOD. 
Tiv-« D^Uatb per aaavaBf la mdtrmmem* 

During the three years since it was estebUshed, this Journal 
has met with continnally Inersasing fhvor, and it entered 
npoB Ite 8EYENTH YOLUME with the number Ibr Saturday, 
April 7th. 

Ite oontente relate mainly to the Art of Mnno, hut with 
glanoea at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, f^om time to tlme-^l. (Mtical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notehle Works 
perfbrmed, aecoonte of their Composers, Ac. 2. Notices of 
New Musio. 8. Mnsleal News ftom all parts. 4. Correa- 
pondenee firom musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, oompodtlous, in- 
strumente, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in ite 
Moral, Sodal, and Religious bearings; on Musle In the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamher, and 
the Street, Ae. 8. TraBshktlons from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Oceasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, Ac. 8. Original and Selected Poems, Ac. 

B;7*Back numbers, firom the commencement, ean he Pu- 
nlshed. Address (post-paid) 

J. S. DWIGHT, 21 School St. Borov. 

TEEMS OF ADVERTIBINa. 

First inssrtion, per line 10 ete. 

Each suheequent Insertion, per line 6 ete. 

For one column, (188 lines) first Insertfon 912.00 

Do do eaoh subsequent. ...9800 

Special Dotlees (IsadedK each Insertion, per line 20 ete. 
Paymonte required inadvanee : for yearly advercisemaBto, 
quarterly in advance. 

Ko. 81 SOHOOIi BTBEBT. 
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The life of Hnsic. 

from A. B. Mabx'i ** M luio of the NlnotMnth Contoxy.'* 
[Conthmod from p 122.] 

In that harmless play of the tone-life which we 
have described, man is a mere creature ; each is 
simply one of these millions of human beings, fol- 
lowing the general, indiscriminate destiny of the 
race. But I, but every man, leads a peculiar, 
individual life, and would &in feel himself an 
individual, a unique, independent and legitimate 
existence, with his own relations, inclinations, 
ends, and dispositions; nay, every moment of our 
life renews this claim for itself, and transfonns it 
as occasion prompts. I am not content with sim- 
ply hearing whatsoever, I would apprehend what 
corresponds to me, to my own mood in all its 
changes and alternations ; I will not merely shout 
out that I am : all that is in me, every chord that 
is stretched and attuned in my soul would &in 
sound for itself, and seeks in sympathizing breasts 
an echo from without, or else returns back into 
my own ear, to announce me to myself, to give 
me back my joy, my grief made beautiful and 
mild by such reverberation. 

This is the second step in the tone-life, the 
inner life of the soul's moods and feelings, which 
sympathetically transmits itself through sound and 
the Art of sound. Here Music is the " Art of 
the Soul," — the soul which feels itself and listens 
to the fiuthful echo of its every stirring. Here 
sympeXhy reigns from within outward, and from 
without inward. It commences in deep twi- 
light Already in inanimate Nature it is well 
known that a sounding body by the power of its 
vibrations will awake the echo of its own tone in 
every neighboring body tuned to the same pitch ; 
when you raise the dampers of a piano-forte, a 



tone strongly sung or otherwise produced, will set 
the corresponding strings to vibrating ; and not 
only the strings tuned to the same pitch, but also 
the next related tones — (thus if you sound C, you 
you will hear c, g, c, e, g, h\}j and then, though not 
perceptible to every ear, the c and d besides) — 
a type of the mutual understanding that prevails 
throughout inanimate Nature. 

In men we find the first trace of this sympathy, 
anticipating all clearer consciousness, in the 
capacity to sing after given tones, Q* by ear," as 
we say,) or to imitate the sound of strange voices 
and sonorous instruments. How do I set about 
it to sing over after another this precise C which 
I have been allowed to hear ? How is it that even 
the two or three years' old child succeeds in it ? 
Who taught the three years' old Mozart to find 
out Thirds upon the key-board and feel so happy 
in their chiming ? In all this there is already 
discrimination ; else instead of the given tones 
one would sing other tones ; else Mozart would 
have occasionally struck Seconds; here is dis- 
crimination, and consequently here is knowledge, 
understanding ; — only it is veiled and dream-like, 
rather an instinct of the true, which reaches just 
so far toward clear consciousness, as the individual 
with his present need and present mood can go. 

This is the stand-point, upon which musicians 
commonly are wont to recognize each other and 
each other's talent; this is wliat they claim as 
the peculiar domain of their Art And with 
right too, even if the summit and the limits of the 
Art are not to be found here. To tones thus 
attuned (Tonbestimmunff), to this material tune 
(^Stimmung), the physical organ of music, — to the 
tuneful voices (Stimmen) both of song and orches- 
tra, corresponds the tune or humor (Stimmung) 
of the mind, this general inclination, not yet 
strained up to any determinate pitch of thought 
or will, and the increasing or relaxing tension of 
the inclination. The mood or humor may con- 
centrate and point itself to some determinate 
thought, to some precise word, it may become will 
or act, may ultimate itself in that, or it may per- 
sist and work on as an exhaustless and perpetual 
fund of soul ; always it is this " Freudooll und 
leidvoUf** this " Hangen und hangen,** this " Him- 
melhoch jauchzeuy zum Tode betriUx" this vague 
fluctuation and tossing of the soul, this hot desire 
so shyly shrinking from its object, this sorrow full 
of sweet consolation, this joy so soon suffused by 
films of sadness, this warmly colored (as ever 
CoRREGOio dreamed,) chiaro-oscuro of the soul. 
This is a realm of Music, where it reigns before 
all arts ; a realm of which the painter gives you 
only glimpses from afar, and wluch the poet can 
only indicate by paraphrase, and never in a pal- 

« From Cliirchen*s Song in Goethe's *'£gmoot'' 



pablc, exhaustive manner; he must (as Kleist 
expresses it with such fine feeling in his Kdth' 
cheh) ** dissolve himself into the world," before 
he can experience what moves the soul " more 
charmingly than the sound of harps, more per- 
suasively than the holy psalter of David." 

If we cast a look back here upon the first life- 
circle of our Art, we find that the distinctive pro- 
gress to the second lies in this: that it is no longer 
the general, indeterminate, pure creature impulse, 
moulded by the understanding purely from with- 
out, which manifests itself in tones, awakens sym- 
pathy or answers to the tones that reach it, but it 
is an individual, inward, fluctuating direction of 
the vital energy, of the soul conscious of itself and 
of its casual needs and inclinations. The higher 
circle does not exclude but include the lower, as 
the leafy crown does not deny the trunk and root 
from which it budded forth. The greatest part 
of the German people's songs, and with them of 
the Swiss and Flemish, Scandinavian, Scotch, 
Irish, English, many of the South Russian, Polish, 
Basquish and old French songs, many which lent 
a voice to the renewed life of the People in the 
first French revolution, — the greatest part of all 
the German opera and church music, and of the 
French operettas which attach themselves to 
the German, as well as the preceding and accomt- 
panying operas of Cimarosa, Paisiello and 
others, — ^the instrumental music, as especially de- 
veloped through Haydn and Mozart, and as 
continued in the earlier works of Beethoven 
and the most of his contemporaries and followers, 
are entirely peculiar to this step. Many works 
of their predecessors, particularly Bach, belong 
to it, while others are but " tone-crystallizations" 
out of the first life-step, and others reach out far 
above the fluctuating play of moods into higher 
regions. 

It is important to understand, that in the world 
of life and spirit it is not possible to draw sharp, 
abstract limits. Every state, eyery sphere of in- 
tellectual activity has its forerunners and suc- 
cessors ; the series of them must not be conceived 
of as so many sections of a line, but rather as so 
many circles, whose circumferences intersect; 
one part of the middle circle overlaps on that 
which goes before, and another upon that which 
follows; — and yet every part refers to its own 
centre. Thus already in the middle age the 
spiritual tendency and feeling of the following 
time appears, but more in the form of a presenti- 
ment, almost entirely as the undesigned, uncon- 
scious consequence of the previuling contrapuntal 
and harmonic impetus. Thus Bach continues the 
counterpoint of the ancients, but with him it has 
become (in the way of allusion and as it were 
groping even in his earlier works,) entirely ano- 
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ther thing ; before the ardor of the new Pygma- 
lion the stone begins to warm out and to clothe 
itself with a shimmer of life color. So in Haydn 
and Mozart the idea of the future, whose power 
was already lent to the evangelist Bach, an- 
nounces itself in clearest glances ; so Beethoven 
stands for half his life upon their standpoint, 
moulds according to their forms — and still what 
he moulds is different from the model and grows 
toward the future. It is not the beginning and 
end, but the centres which determine each of the 
intersecting spheres. 

Who can estimate, how many and how various 
the moods whose sound has swelled and died 
away here in this sphere of music ; what eager 
interests have here been excited, what painful 
ones dispelled or mitigated ; how many pangs of 
existence, how many torments of thought have 
been soothed ; how much rudeness and harshness 
of mind softened here at this holy shrine of sym- 
pathetic Art I Here every age has sounded out 
its inmost, every artist has confided to us what 
his listening ear has caught of the pulsations of 
his time and what he has felt sympathetically 
vibrating in his own soul. For this very reason 
our own life and heart's desire can never quite 
be satisfied with the old strains, that have been 
attuned before us, because every life is one pecu- 
liar in its new sufferings and joys. To Humanity, 
to a soul that overlooks them from the height of 
ages, they are the eternally old ; to us, to each 
one who now lives them, they are new, entirely 
peculiar to him, they are moulded to his circum- 
stances and have grown to them like the skin to 
the body. All that is particular here is transitory, 
and can only operate as a memorial upon one 
who may be able for a moment to recall the past 
in which it arose. Hiller felt himself authorized 
and pledged to compose over anew the arias of 
Handel (and he it was, who re-introduced his 
great predecessor to his fatherland); but Kil- 
ler's songs and musical plays, once so admired 
and &mous, are such music as we now could 
scarcely bear to hear. Thus do these trusty in- 
terpreters of the heart and its most hidden mys- 
teries rise up like constellations in the shining 
heavens, into the zenith of the peoples upon 
whom they shed their balsam, and then sink, dis- 
appear in the deep lap of night, unforgotten only 
by him, who counts the weary and tlie glad houra 
of Humanity. Each passes by, a moment in the 
existence of the race. But ever amons men 
lingers the deep longing for the comfort of this 
soul's Art, and ever mounts the sympathizing 
voice anew out of the heart's beat, to descend into 
the heart that craves it. 

If it was the problem of the first step, to build 
up the musical Art out of the rude beginnings of 
Harmony into all the Gothic ornamentation and 
scholastic subtleties of the most artificial Counter- 
point : for the second step this strict, hard archi- 
tectural science could suffice no longer. Already 
Bach's most fortunate son, £manuel, was con- 
strained to renounce the lofty, strict style of 
the father; the age of prophecy and holy conse- 
cration was past; man established himself upon 
earth in a more earthly and humanly comforta- 
ble manner, and could no longer bear the heavy 
yoke of Jeremiah, nor soar upon the eagle wings 
of John in the might of stead&st, inspired faith. 
Art grew more comfortable and more personal, 
it was made more mild and pliable, — it became so 
tame that at the tomb of the old Bach one almost 



shuddered at his " hardness", called his deep dia- 
lectic expositions of the inmost tone-life " mere 
reflection" and '* cold calculation", and found his 
church music not sufficiently '•'' church-like". But 
all the fresh joy of tlie people and of youth, all 
that natural tenderness and heartiness of earth's 
children which so enticed the soul in the tones 
of a Haydn or a Mozart, — all that was now soft- 
ened and adorned by Art with the most delicate 
and lovely charm and with the most nimble and 
elastic motion. The Cantilenas became more 
flexible, the voices subordinated themselves more 
willingly to one ruling voice, the harmony became 
more flowing ; the Rondo and Sonata forms de- 
veloped themselves in playful freedom, and 
stretched their limbs like light coursers to bear 
away their master ; in the Opera, Mozart with his 
light and variously shaped arias, duets, terzcts 
and finales broke through the restraints of the 
uniform Italian opera, and knew how to adapt it 
to his fine sense of tones, to his delicately strung 
soul, and — so far as could comport with that— to the 
moods and characters upon the stage. The inspi- 
ration and freedom with which he walked in 
that path, can only be appreciated when we com- 
pare his forms with those of his followers, which 
became so much broader, heavier, and at the 
same time poorer and more uniform, without pro- 
ducing anything deeper or any thing — to the 
mind — really new. This we may observe in 
Winter, Paer, Righini, Boieldieu, down to 
Spohr, Rossini and still later writers. 

[To Iw eontlnued.] 
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New Views of Opera. 

tBxtnets trom RicsAaD WAOifia*f *' Opera and Drama," aa 
tranilatcd bjr the LondoD Mutual World.] 

III. Naive Direction— Mozart. 

If, in the development of opera, we designate 
as reflecting the direction in wnich this most noble 
property of music was raised on principle^ by 
Gluck and his successors, to the rank of arranger 
of the drama, we must call the other direction, 
in which — especially on the boards of Italian 
opera houses — the said property, in the case of 
happily gifted musicians, was manifested uncon- 
sciously, and entirely of itself, thenalt;^ direction. 
It is characteristic of the former, that it was de- 
veloped, as an important production, in Paris, 
before a public that, naturally unmusical, rather 
acknowled^ies and inclines to a well-ordered, 
dazzling mode of speech, than to the feeling sub- 
stance of the speech itself; while the latter, the 
naloe direction, has especially remained the pro- 
perty of the sons of the native land of modern 
music — Italy. 

Although it was a German who displayed this 
tendency in its greatest brilliancy, his high mijssion 
was only assigned him from the fact, that his artis- 
tic nature was similar to the undisturbed and 
spotless clearness of a bright expanse of water, 
over which the peculiar and most beautiful blos- 
soms of Italian music bent, in order — as in a mir- 
ror — to perceive, recognize, and love themselves. 
But this glass was simply the surface of a deep, 
endless sea of yearning and longing, which, from 
the immeasurable fulness of his being, stretched 
out to the suffice, as the utterance of what was 
below, in order, from the love-like greeting of the 
beautiful objects bent over it, as though thirsting 
for the recognition of their own being, to gain 
figure, form and beauty. 

Whoever thinks he recognizes in Mozart the 
experimentalizing musician, passing from one at- 
tempt to another, in order, for instance, to solve 
the problem of opera, can only place beside this 
error to counterbalance it, another; — the attribu- 
ting naloete to Mendelssohn, for instance, 
when the latter, distrustful of his own strength, 
hesitatingly and slowly approached opera only 
gradually from the greatest distance. The 



naXce and really inspired artist throws himself 
with enthusiastic recklessness into his work of 
Art ; and it is not until that is finished, and stands 
before him in its reality, that he obtains, from his 
experience, the true power of reflection, which 
protects him, generally, from mistakes, but which, 
in a particular case, and, therefore, when he feels 
impelled anew by inspiration to artistic creation, 
completely loses again all its power over him. 
Nothing IS more characteristic of Mozart, with 
reference to his career as an operatic composer, 
than the careless absence of choice with which he 
began his works ; he thought so little of reflecting 
on the fundamental sssthetic scruples of opera, 
that it was rather with the greatest ingenuousness 
he set about composinn; music to every o|)era 
text proposed, actually indiflerent as to whether 
the text was or was not a thankful one to him, as 
a pure musician. If we take all his lesthetical 
observations and remarks, preserved in one place 
and another, we shall find that all his reflection 
does not certainly rise higher than his celebrated 
definition of his nose. He was so completely and 
perfectly a musician, and nothing but a musician, 
that it is from him we can, most evidently and 
convincingly, comprehend the only true and right 
position of the musician to the poet. It was ex- 
actly in opera that he produced this most import- 
ant and derisive result for music — in opera, on 
whose form he never conceived the idea of work- 
ing with, as it were, absolute poetic sovereignty, 
but in which he produced what he could by his 

Eurely musical capability, while on the other 
Bind, by the truest, most untroubled adoption of 
the poetic intention — wherever and however this 
was to be met with — he developed this purely 
musical capability of his to such a pitch of ful- 
ness, that we do not find in any of his absolutely 
musical compositions, especially in any of his in- 
strumental works, the art of music so extensively 
and richly developed as in his operas. The grand, 
noble and sensible simplicity of his purely musical 
instinct, that is to say, the involuntary possession 
of the essence of his art, rendered it actually im- 
possible for him to produce, as a composer, ravish- 
ing and intoxicating effects to places where the 
poem was flat and insignificant. How little did 
this most richly sifted of all musicians understand 
our modern music-makers* trick of raising towers 
of music, glittering like gold, upon a shallow and 
unworthy foundation, and of playing the enrap- 
tured and inspired where all the poetic work is 
hollow and empty, for the purpose of thus most 
clearly proving that the musician is really the 
principal personage, who can do everything, and 
can even create something oat of nothing — ex- 
actly like the Almighty himself. Oh ! how fer- 
vently do I love, and how highly do I respect 
Mozart, that it was not possible /or /lim to compose 
for Titus music like Don Juan, or for Cos\ fan 
tulte, like that of Figaro, — how ignominiously 
would this have disgraced music 1 Mozart always 
composed music, but he could never write beauti- 
ful music, except when inspired. Although this 
inspiration necessarily proceeded from his inward 
ana peculiar powers, it only appeared bright and 
brilliant when fired from without, when the lovely 
object, which, ardently oblivious of himself, he 
could embrace, was displayed before the genius of 
the most divine love within him. Thus it would 
have been exactly the most absolute of all musi- 
cians, Mozart, who would long since have most 
satisfactorily solved for us the operatic problem ; 
who would, namely, have assisted in producing the 
truest, most beautiful, and most perfect drama, had 
he but met with the poet, whom he, as a musician, 
would only have been obliged to assist. He did 
not, however, meet with the poet : at one time, a 
mere tiresome, pedantic, or, at another, a frivol- 
ous, sprightly manufacturer of operatic texts sup- 
plied him with his airs, duets and concerted 
pieces, for composition, to which pieces, in pro- 
portion to the warmth they awoke in him, he 
wrote such music, that they always gained the 
most suitable expression, whereof, according to 
their natures, they were in any way capable. 

Thus, Mozart only demonstrated the inexhaust- 
ible power of music to satisfy every demand of 
the poet on its capabilities of expression, in the 
most incredible fulness ; and, in this altogether 
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unreflecting course of proceeding, this magnificent 
musician alito discovered^ in trutb of dramatic 
expression, and in the most endless variety of his 
causation, this power of music in a far greater 
degree than Gluck and ail his successors. But 
anything founded on principle was so Httie appa- 
rent in his whole mode of proceeding, that the 
mighty pinions of his genius really left the /or- 
mal scaffolding of opera untouched ; he merely 
cast into the fbrms of opera the fiery stream of 
his music, but the forms themselves were too weak 
to contain this stream, which flowed out of them 
to where it could, in continually more free and less 
restrictive limits, expand, in a manner agreeable 
to its natural yearning, until we again meet with 
it swollen out to the proportions of a mighty 
ocean in the symphonies of Bkktiioven. While, 
in purely instrumental compositions, the most pe- 
culiar capability of music was developed to the 
most immeasurable power, the forms of opera, 
like stone walls gutted by fire, remained standing, 
naked and cold, in their old shape, awaiting the 
next guest who should fix his temporary home 
within them. Mozart is of great importance only 
generally for the history of music, but in no way, 
especially, for the history of Opera, as a separate 
branch of Art. Opera, which in its unnatural 
existence was bound to no laws really necessary 
for its life, mia:ht fall, as an opportune prey, to the 
share of the nrst musical adventurer that present- 
ed himself. 

We can here altogether pass by, unnoticed, the 
unedifying sight offered by the artistic creations 
of the so-called successors of Mozart. A consid- 
erable number of composers imagined that Mo- 
zart's operatic style was something to be imitated 
in its form, thus naturally losing sight of the fact 
that the form was of itself nothing, but Mozart's 
musical genius exactly everything ; no one, how- 
ever, has ever succeeded in imitating the crea- 
tions of the mind by mere pedantic arrangements. 



IV. Thb Asia— Artificial. FijOWEBS'Rossnn. 

One thing alone remained to be enunciated in 
these forms — if Mozart developed, with the most 
unclouded nawetd^ their purely musical value to 
the highest perfection, the real foundation of the 
whole system of opera wa? still, agreeably to the 
source from which it sprang, to be made known 
in the most unmysterious and naked publicity in 
the same forms ; the world was still to be informed, 
plainly and frankly, to what aspirations and what 
demands upon Art, opera was indebted for its ori- 
gin and existence; and that these aspirations were 
not in any way directed to real drama, but to a 
kind of enjoyment — seasoned by the apparatus 
of the theatre — in no wise seizing and inwardly 
vivifying, but merely intoxicating and superficial- 
ly amusing. In Italy, where operas arose from 
such an aspiration — as yet unconsciously — it was 
destined, also, to be finally satisfied with full con- 
sciousness. 

We must here examine more closely the consti- 
tution of the air (aria).. 

As long as " airs" continue to be composed, the 
fundamental characteristic of this form of Art will 
always have to prove itself an absolutely musical 
one. The national song sprang from a close and 
simultaneous working of the art of poetry and 
the art of music, which had grown up together in 
intimate alliance — from an art, which, in opposi- 
tion to the purposely plastic art of civilization, 
almost the only one understood by us, we scarcely, 
feel inclined to call an art, but which we might, 
perhaps, designate as the involuntary exposition 
of national feeling by artistic means, in this 
case, verbal and musical poetry are one and the 
same thing. The people never think of singing 
their songs without a text ; without verbal verse 
no melody could exist for them. If, in process of 
time, and from modifications of the parent race 
the melody varies, the verbal verse varies in just 
the same manner; for the people, a separation, 
no matter of what description, is unintelli^ble ; 
the two form together one whole, appertaining to 
itself, like man and wife. The creature of luxury 
heard this national song only from a distance; 
from his lordly palace he listened to the passing 
reapers, and the sole portion of that song that 



penetrated into his glittering halls was the melo- 
dy, while the words died away, as far as he was 
concerned, below. If the melody was the en- 
trancing odor of the flower, and the verse its body, 
with all its delicate organs of generation, the man 
brought up in luxury, and merely wishing to en- 
joy partially with his olfactory nerves, without at 
the same time enjoying with his eye as well, ex- 
tracted this odor from the flower, and artificially 
distilled from it the perfume, which he drew off into 
phials, in order that he might carry it about with 
nim, as ho liked, and moisten with it himself and 
his magnificent apparel, whenever it suited his 
fancy to do so. Again, in order to gratify himself 
with a sight of the flower, he would have been 
obliged to go nearer ; to descend from his palace 
into the glade ; to force his way through branches, 
twigs and leaves; and for this the noble and comfort 
loving individual in question did not feel the 
least inclination. With the fragrant substratum 
he now sprinkled, also, the dreary wearisomeness 
of his life, and the hollowncssand nullity of the sen- 
sations of his heart, the artificial plant that sprang 
from this unnatural impregnation being nought 
else than the operatic air. However varied and 
arbitrary the combinations into which it might be 
forced, it remained constantly unfruitful and 
always itself alone ; what it was and could not 
avoid being : — a mere musical substratum. The 
entire aerial body of the air evaporated into 
the melody, which was sung, and, at last, fiddled 
and blown, without the least notice being taken 
of the fact that a verbal verse, or even a verbal 
sense, existed beneath it. The more the odor, 
however, was subjected, in order to supply it with 
materials for corporal adherence, to all kinds of 
experiments, the most pompous of which was the 
serious pretence of the drama, the more did peo- 
ple feel it was weakened by all this mixing 
with what was hard, and foreign to it, and even 
that it lost a portion of its voluptuous strength 
and loveliness. The individual who restored to 
this odor, unnatural as it was, a body, which, 
though an imitation, imitated as deceptively as 
possible the natural one that once poured forth, 
from its natural abundance, into the air, the said 
odor, as the spirit of its being ; the wonderfully 
skilful manufacturer of artificial flowers, which 
he formed of velvet and silk, and painted with 
deceptive colors, moistening their dry calices 
with the said substratum of perfume, so that 
odor began to exhale from them almost as from a 
real flower — this great artist was Joachimo 
Rossini. 

In the case of Mozart, the melodic odor of 
which we have been speaking had found so nour- 
ishing a soil in a noble, healthy, artistic example 
of humanity, perfectly consonant to itself, that it 
forced out again the beautiful flower of true Art, 
which carries us away in the most fervent rapture 
of the soul. But, even in the case of Mozart, it 
found this nourishment only when what was allied 
to him, what was healthy and purely human, pre- 
sented itself as poetry to be wedded with his com- 
pletely musical nature ; and it was almost a more 
fortunate chance that this circumstance repeated- 
ly fell to his lot. When Mozart was abandoned 
by this fructifying god, the artificial element of 
the odor could only succeed in maintaining itself, 
and that artificially, with great exertion, and 
without true and necessary life. The melody, at 
whatever expense it might be cherished, sickened 
of the cold, lifeless spirit of formality, the only 
inheritance that this victim of an early death 
could leave his heirs, since precisely what he 
took with him in death was — his life. 

What Rossini, in the first blush of his luxuri- 
ant youth beheld around him, was the harvest of 
death. If he looked upon the serious French, 
so-called, dramatic opera, he recognized with the 
penetrating glance of the zest for life inherent to 
youth, a tricked-out corpse, which even Spon- 
TiNi, striding forward in magnificent solitude, 
was no longer able to animate, because — as if for 
his own glorification — he was already embalming 
himself alive. Impelled by a bold instinct for 
life, Rossini tore the mask from the face of this 
pompous corpse, as if to discover the ground of 
Its future life ; through all the magnificence of 
the garments which proudly enveloped it, ho dis- 



covered, this — the true ground of the life even 
in the case of this personage that carried itself so 
highly — melody. If he cast a glance on native 
Italian opera, and the work of Mozart's heirs, he 
again beneld nothing but death — death in empty 
forms — when melody rose up before him as their 
life — downright melody, without any pretence 
of character, which would have appeared in his 
eves altogether hypocritical, when he looked on 
all the unfinished, violent and half things that 
had sprung from himself. 

But Rossini wanted to live^ and perceived 
very clearly that, in order to do so, he must live 
with those who possessed ears to hear him. Ab- 
solute melody had struck him as the sole vital 
principle in opera; he had only, therefore, to 
observe carefully what kind of melody he must 
adopt in order to be heard. Completely passing 
over all ^he rubbish in the shape or scores, he di- 
rected his powers of listening to where the peo- 
ple sang without notes, and what he heard there 
was what, in the whole range of opera, the ear 
retained in a more involuntary manner than any 
thing else ; the nakedy ear-pleasing, absolute melodic 
melody, that is to say : — melody which is precisely 
melody and nothing more ; which glides into our 
ears, we know not wherefore ; whFch we repeat, 
we know not wherefore ; which we adopt to-day 
instead of that of yesterday, and which wo forget 
again to-morrow, without, again, knowing where- 
fore ; which has a melancholy sound when we are 
merry, and a merry one when we are out of sorts, 
and which, notwithstanding, we continue to hum 
over to ourselves, we once more do not exactly 
know wherefore. 

Rossini struck up this melody, and — ^lo and 
behold — the secret of Opera was manifest All 
that reflection and sasthetic speculation had built 
up, Rossini's opera-melodies pulled down, so that 
it was swept away like some unsubstantial figment 
of the brain. The lot of dramatic opera was no 
other than that of science with those problems, 
which are, in truth, based upon a false hypothesis, 
and which when minutely examined, become 
more and more confused and incapable of solu- 
tion,« until, at last, Alexander's sword does its 
work, and cleaves the leathern knot through the 
middle, so that the thousand ends of the thongs 
fall apart in all directions. This sword is pre- 
cisely the naked deed, and such a deed did 
Rossini perform, when he made every operatic 
audience in the world witnesses of the perfectly 
decided fact, that people merely desired to hear 
"pretty melodies," where mistaken artbts had 
taken it into their heads to convey, by musical 
expression, the substance and aim of a drama. 

Every one raised his voice in shouts of joy to 
praise Rossini, who so well understood how to 
make a separate art of the employment of these 
melodies. He did not devote the slightest atten- 
tion to the organizing of the form ; he took the 
simplest, driest, and most flimsy which he found 
ready to his hand, but then he filled it, most 
logically, with the only substance it had always 
needed: narcotic, intoxicating melody. Com- 
pletely indifferent as to the form, precisely be- 
cause he lefl it altogether untouched, be empfojred 
his genius in the most amusing feats of juggling, 
which he caused to be executed within thelimits 
of the form in question. To the singers, who had 
previously been obliged to study for the purpose 
of obtaining dramatic expression from a weari- 
some, meaningless verbal text, he said: — "Do 
whatever you like with the words; only, above all 
things, do not fail to get lustily applauded for 
lively flights and melodious entrechats,** Who 
obeyed him more willingly than the singers? To 
the instrumentalists, wTio had previously been 
drilled to accompany, as intelligently as possible, 
pathetic vocal phrases with corresponding and 
simultaneous execution, he said: — ^**Take it easy, 
but, above all things, do not fail to get properly 
applauded for your respective and particular 
skill, in the passages where I give you an oppor- 
tunity of so doing." Who thanked him more 
ardently than the instrumentalists ? To the au- 
thor of the operatic text, who had previously 
sweated blood, under the obstinately prejudiced 
arrangements of the dramatic composer, be said : 
— ^" My friend, do what you like, I do not need 
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you any more !" Who was more obliged to him 
than the operatic poet, for this release from an 
unthankful and difficult task ? 

But who idolized Rossini more, for these ben- 
efits, than all the members of the whole civilized 
world, so far as operatic theatres could contain 
them ? And who had more reason for doing so 
than they ? Who was, with so much power, so 
perfectly obliging towards them as Rossini ? If 
ne heard that the public of a particular city was 
fond of having runs executed oy the fair singers, 
while the public of another town preferred a lan- 
guishing style, he gave his fair singers of the first 
{iKce only runs, and those of tne second only 
anguishine strains. If he found that people here 
liked the big drum in the orchestra, he commenced 
his overture to a rustic opera with the big drum ;* 
if he was informed that the audience there was 
passionately fond of crescendos in ensemble move- 
ments, he put his opera in the form of a con- 
tinually recurring crescendo. Once only did he 
have cause to repent his obliging readiness. He 
was advised to be careful when composing for 
Naples ; his more sterling!^ written opera did not 
take, and Rossini determmed never again in his 
life to work with care, even if advised to do so. 

When Rossini surveyed the prodigious results 
of his treatment of opera, he cannot be accused 
of the least vanity or arrog^ant pride for laugh- 
ingly telling people to. their face that he had dis- 
covered the true secret of opera, af^er which all 
his predecessors had groped about in vain. When 
he affirmed it would be an easy task for him to 
cause the operas of his greatest predecessors, 
even including Mozart's Don Juan^ to be forgot- 
ten, simply by again setting the subjects to music 
after his own fashion, there was not the slightest 
arrogance in his assertion, but simply the certain 
instinct of what the public really required from 
opera. In truth, our musical religionists would 
have had to view the appearance of a Don Juan 
by Rossini with the greatest disgrace to them- 
selves; for we must, most assuredly, conclude 
that Mozart*8 Don Juan would have been com- 
pelled to give war to Rossini's — if not for ever, 
at least for a very long period. 

The following is the real influence exercised by 
Rossini on the question of opera : — ho appealed, 
with might and main, from the opera to the 
public; be made this public, with its wishes and 
Its likings, the actual factor of the opera. 

Had the operatic public possessed, in the slight- 
est degree, the character and the importance of 
the people^ Rossini would appear in our eyes the 
most fundamental revolutionist in the domain of 
Art In the eyes of one portion of society — but 
a portion which, in its social superfluity and even 
harm, is simply an unnatural excrescence from 
the people, and only to be regarded as a cluster 
of caterpillars, gnawing away the healthy, nutri- 
tious leaves of tne national tree, from which they 
derive, at most, but sufficient strength to flutter 
through an ephemeral and luxurious existence as 
so many airy and dazzling butterflies — in the 
eves of such a cutting from the people, a cutting 
tnat, upon a sediment sunk down to filthy coaifie- 
ness, could only raise itself to vicious elegance, 
but never to true, beautiful human culture; in 
fact — to use the right term — in the eyes of our 
operatic public, Rossini was simply a reactionary, 
while we are to look upon Gluck and his success- 
ors as methodical, conscious, and, as regards their 
material success, powerless revolutionaries. In 
the name of the luxurious, but, in fact, sole actual 
substance of opera, and the consistent develop- 
ment of the same, Joachimo Rossini exerci^ied a 
reactionary influence against the doctrinaire 
revolutionary maxims of &luck, as successfully as 
Prince Metteruich, his great patron, in the name 
of the inhuman, but, in fact, sole actual substance 
of the system of European government, and the 
consistent maintenance of the same, exercised a 
reactionary influence against the doctrinaire max- 
ims of the liberal revolutionists, who, within this 
system of government, desired, without completely 
suspending its unnatural essence, to restore the 
principles of humanity and reason, in the same 
form tnat expressed the essence in question. As 
Metternich, with perfect justice, could not con- 

* La Oazza Ladra. 



ceive the Slate otherwise than under absolute 
monarchy, so, with no less consistency, Rossini 
only conceived opera under absolute melody. 
Both said, ** Do you want state and opera ; here 
are state and opera for you — there are none 
other r 

With Rossini ends the real history of Opera. 
It came to an end when the unconscious germ of 
its being had developed itself to its most naked, 
conscious fulness; when the musician was re- 
cognized as the absolute factor, endowed with un- 
limited and sovereign power, of this work of Art, 
and the taste of the theatrical public as the only . 
standard of restraint It came to an end when 
the pretence of drama, to its very first principles, 
was practically set on one side ; the employment 
of the most unrestricted vocal virtuosity, most 
pleasing to the ear, recognized as the only object 
of the vocalists, and the demands which, in conse- 
quence of this, they made on the composer, 
acknowled;red as their inalienable right It 
came to an end, when the great musical public 
could only conceive the substance of the music 
under the perfectly characterless melody, the 
structure of musical form in the slipshod connec- 
tion of the operatic pieces, and the constitution of 
music, accoruing to the impression it produced, in 
the narcotic, intoxicating efiects of an operatic 
evening. It came to an end on the day that 
Rossini, idolized by Europe, and smiling in the 
voluptuous lap of luxury, thought fit to pay a 
visit of ceremony to the secluded, morose Beet- 
hoven, wrapt up in himself, and accounted half 
mad — ^a visit which the latter did not return. 
What did the longingly rolling, dark eye of the 
voluptuous son of Italy perceive, as it involun- 
tarily fell upon the savage brilliancy of his 
incomprehensible adversary's glance, broken 
down with pain, sick with aspiration, and yet 
braving death ? Did the fearfully wild locks of 
the Medusa-head, that no one looked upon with- 
out dying, shake themselves at him ? — So much 
is certain, Opera died with Rossini. 

Anber. 

From the Paris correspondence of the Leipzig 
Signale, apropos of the new opera, '* Jenny Bell", 
we translate the following : 

" AuBKR has been for forty-two years a com- 
poser of French operas. His first attempt : Le 
Sejour militaire, as well as his second : I^es testa- 
ments et les billets doux, were failures. La Ber- 
g^re ChSUelaine, which was produced in the first 
months of the year 1820, opened the long series 
of his musical successes. 

**It may not be uninteresting to recall the 
names at least of this master's works. There 
have been produced by him : Le Sejour militaire, 
1818 ; Les billets doux, 1819 ; La Berglre Chdte- 
laine, 1820 ; Emma, 1821 ; Leicester, 1822 ; La 
Neige, 1823; L^adie, 1824; Le Ma^n, Le 
Concert h la Cour, 1826 ; La T^mide, Fiorella, 
1826; La Muette de Portici, 1827; La Fiancee, 
1828 ; Fra Diavolo, Le Dieu et la Bayadhre, 
1830; Le Philtre, 1881 ; Le Sermeni, 1832; Gus- 
tare, 1833; Lestocq, Les Chaperons blancs, 
1834; Le Cheval de Bronze, 1835; Action, 
V Arnbassadrice (alluding to Mme. Sontao), 
1836; Le Domino noir, 1837; Le Lac des Fees, 
1838; Zanetta, 1889; Les Diamants de la Cou- 
ronne, 1840; Le Due d*Olonne, 1841 ; La Part 
duDiable, 1842; La Sirene, 1844; La Barca- 
rolle, 1845 ; Haydee, 1847 ; VEnfant prodigue, 
1850; La CorbeiUe d^ Oranges, 1851; Marco 
Spada, 1852; Jenny Bell, 1855. 

" Auber began as a dilettante and thought he 
could fulfil his calling as a musician by a school- 
boy imitation of Mozart ; it was not until his 
third opera, when a reverse of fortune compelled 
him to look to music for his daily bread, that he 
drew from his own inspiration, and the first throw 



proved successful. ''Emma", and afterwards 
" Leicester", " The Snow", " Leocadia", " Fio- 
rella", "Masaniello" (La Muette), &c., placed 
him in the list of important musicians and made 
him a director of the Conservatoire. 

** It is worth remarking with regard to Auber, 
that since his fiAh opera, '* Leicester," he has 
had no coUaborateur but Scridr. This fidelity 
is somewhat touching, but it was also a shrewd 
calculation; for Scribe knows so accurately the 
peculiarities of Auber, ho has studied his virtues 
and his failings so well, that he helps him in a 
libretto very much as our theatre poets in the 
writing of their dramas keep before their eyes 
the excellencies and defects of the actors. * * * 

" Auber wants for a complete genius the heart 
of BoiELDiEU. He has esprit enough for three 
Frenchmen and melodies worthy of the richest 
Italians. He is elegant as an Athenian, and as 
full of imagination as a Southerner ; but deep 
passion he is as little capable of feeling as ex- 
pressing ; he distinguishes himself from Meter- 
deer in this regard, merely by the fact that he 
does not try to express any. He often lacks in 
unity and grandeur of song, but be supplies 
this want by elegance and richness. Auber is an 
individuality, a French individuality, and even 
in his orchestration he has the precision, the 
clearness, the sparkling, many-colored quality of 
the French mind, but at the same time its super- 
ficiality and limitation. As a Spring breeze 
merely stirs the surface of the lake to gentle rip- 
ples, so the music of Auber merely moves the sur- 
face of our seosibility. 

** Auber is morever full of knowledge, and it 
is a mere humor du grand Seigneur, if he loves 
to hide his science under flowers and gives him- 
self out for a musical ignoramus. A like whim 
is it, if he, like Rossini, aflects a contempt for 
music, such as the creator of his works could not 
possibly entertain at heart 

(t From the overture to the last bar the new 
opera of Auber is distinguished by all the bril- 
liancies and shades of the composer. It is a 
flower wreath of lovely melodies, a piece of mu- 
sical fire-works, full of sparkling inventions and 
original turns. To celebrate the alliance with 
England, ** Rule Brittania" and " God save the 
King" are woven into the third act with tolerably 
good effect." 



THE THREE FISHERMEIT. 

BT CHARLBS XINOSLBT. 

Three fishers went sailing out into the West, 
Out into the West u the sun went down ; 

Each thought of the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the town, 

For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there *8 little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbor bar be moaning. 

Three wires sat up in the light-house tower, 

And trimmed the lamps as the sun went down, 
And they looked at the squaU, and they looked at the 
shower, 
And the rack it came rolling up ragged and brown! 
But men must work, and women muit weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 
And the harbor-bar be moaning. 

Three corpses laj out on the shining sands 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 

And the women are watching and wringing their hands, 
For those who will never come back to the town ; 

For men must work, and women must weep. 

And the sooner it's over, the sooner to sleep, 
And good-bj to the bar and its moaning. 



BOSTON, JULY 28, 1855. 
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BONQ. 

BT CHARLES XIX08LZT. 

There lits a bird on eTery tree, 

With a heigh-ho ! 
There sits a bird on every tree, 
Sings to his love as I to thcc ; 

With a heigh-ho, and a heigh-ho ! 

Toung maids must mnrry. 

There blooms a flower on every bough, 

With a heigh-ho ! 
There blooms a flower on every bough, 
Its gay leaves kiss — 1*11 show you how : 

With a heigh-ho, and a heigh-ho ! 

Young maids must marry. 

The sun*s a groom, the earth's a bride, 

With a heigh-ho ! 
The sun*s a groom, the earth's a bride, 
The earth shall pass — but love abide. 

With a heigh-ho and a hcigh-ho ! 

Young maids must marry. 
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Pot Dwight's Journal of llusie. 

Hnsie an Exponent of Emotion, 

I have carefully rend the articio of *' J. H.,*' in 
tho last Jonmnl, twice, and am not yet certain 
that I know what his opinions are. Let my remarks, 
therefore, be considered neither antngonistic nor in 
confirmation of his views, but simply as supple- 
mentary. 

Theories are valuable only when they can be pot 
to a test by some practical example. If it be 
claimed that Music can paint outward nature, let de- 
scriptive Music be played to those ignorant of its 
design and see how nearly they wHl Aprce in inter- 
preting it. If it be claimed that Music can c?cprc6S 
definite shades of emotion, let Music designed to ex- 
press such emotion be played to those ignorant of the 
design, and see how nearly they will agree in their 
analysis. If it be objected that the expression comes 
through the similarity of pieces with which associa- 
tions of ideas are connected, let the experiment bo 
tried upon those who have no musical jjnemory what- 
ever and see whether their analysis agrees with tliat 
of other persons. 

I have been for twelve years in tho habit of trying 
such experiments, taking every precaution against 
sources of error, and have come to the following con- 
clusions, not doubtfully, but with all the fulness of 
conviction that I feel upon questions of science. 

First; that Music is capable of expressing definite 
shades of emotion with precision and certainty, but 
it is not capable of painting scenes, except by the 
association of such scenes with such emotions. The 
expression of joyous exhilaration and a sense of 
freedom would, for instance, naturally suggest moun- 
tain scenery, but the music would not describe the 
mountains, it would only express the joyous exhilara- 
tion and freedom ; and that to another person might 
suggest other circumstances . As " J. H " justly says, 
** the music might be written at the scene, but not 
of it." 

Secondly; the expression lies principally in the 
melodic phrase, and only secondarily in the harmony, 
or in the tempo. 

I will not trespass further on the time and space of 
the Editor of the Journal, as my proof of these two 
propositions would not consist in fine spun reason- 
ing, but in a detail of hundreds of carefully devised, 
carefully tried experiments upon various individuals 
of my acquaintance. 

Let me only add, that when an American or En- 
glish Psalmodi^t adapts a secular melody to sacred 
words, he does not, as "J. H." seems to imply, 
change the expression of the air. Batti, haUi, and 
•* Smyrna" have the same expression, and there's no 
religions element in it On giving " Smyrna" to an 
unprejudiced person, susceptible to musical impres- 
sion, but who had never heard of Batti, batti, he said: 



" That is not fit for a sacred melody, it is the billing 
and cooing of a young married couple.** 
The melodic sentence from Handel — 
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expresses the feeling of triumph, with a slight ming- 
ling of scorn, and will express nothing else, even if 
you should sing it to the words : 



My genial spirits droop, my hopes are fled. 



T. R. 
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From tb« New Tork Tribune. 

Bifltori, the Italian Actress. 

[Onr foreign correspondents have occasionally referred 
to the ^rent »ucce»s which M idnmo Ri<itori, with a com- 
nnny of Italian actors, has lately achieved at Paris. — 
The' following criticism upon her performance is taken 
from the Paris correspondence of the Grendtoten of 
Leipzig, and as giving the judgment of a cultivated and 
intelligent German, will be interesting.] 

Wc have learned to recognize in Kistori one 
of the first actresses of the present time, an artist 
worthy of reproducing the masterpieces of every 
literature. Shakspeare could ask for no lovelier 
Juliet, no tcndei*er daun^hter, no Desdemona with 
more artless pa<«8ion ; Goethe for no more charm- 
ingly self-sacrificing Klarchen, no more womanly- 
loving Grctcben, than this Kistori. She unites 
peculiarities which are found together only in the 
most highly gifted nature — in the most magnifi- 
cent talent The political condition of Italy, like 
that of Germany, has this beneficent influence, 
that it does not encourage on the boards capacity 
in one direction only, bowever great it may be. 
The Italian cities have not, like Paris, twenty 
theatres, every one of which fosters some morbid 
speciality — perhaps as geese are fattened with 
particular reference to their livers. In Italy, as 
in Germany, an actress who has become a favorite 
of the public must essay all departments. We 
cannot therefore wonder that Ristori has had oc- 
casion to develop all her present capabilities in 
beautiful symmetry'. 

Up to this time she has played three great 
parts — in Silvio Pelllco's Francesca di Rimini, in 
Alfieri's Mirrha and Orestes. AVo have only seen 
the two first 

Everybody knows the daring attempt of the 
prisoner Of Spielberg to stretch out Dante's 
tragic catastrophe over five acts. In spite of the 
fine Terse that distinguishes PelHco's muse, in 
spite of the poetic fervor which the echo of 
I)ante's great creation awakens in the heart of 
the modern singer, tho action, feeble, Hfcle!«8, and 
empty, limps on fi-om scene to scene, till the de- 
cisive moment which Dante has painted so touch- 
ingly, so simply and so grandly in a single verse : 

Quel giomo plii non vi leggemmo avante. 

The artist represented this soft passion, this re- 
signed love, up to its last outburst of fiery passion, 
with so much simplicity, grace, purity and natural 
warmth, that we forgot for the time all the faults 
of the drama. Entranced by the wonderful tones 
of this musical voice — enraptured by this grace 
of feature — we followed with delight every finea- 
ment of this poetic creation as Ristori interpreted 
it to us. It is impossible to represent with greater 
truth this love battling under the veil of a pre- 
tended aversion — this sting of conscience, which 
awakens when passion rises into consciousness — 
the holy outflow, the irresistible longing, which 
transports to the fatal kiss, 

La bocca m! bacid tutto tremante. 

A great artist must she be called indeed who can 
introduce such innumerable shades, such a rich 
variety, into this tedious, uniform melancholy. 
But still greater astonishment does the actress ex- 
cite in the part of Alfieri's Mirrha. Who does 
not remember the horrible fable in Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses ? Mirrha, the daughter of the King of 
Cyprus, loves her father Cynirus. ♦ ♦ • • 

* • • Herein liea her great triumph. 
This impossible part which the poet sought to 
shield from our aohorrence by all the arts of timo- 
rous concealment, she has unfolded to us without 
prejudice to that pympathy which the struggle of 



this noble and, in her rendering, chaste soul must 
awaken in us. Ristori revealed herself to us in 
another form. If she had a subdued, soft, wo- 
manly fondness as Francesca, as Mirrha she knew 
how to bring out the womanhood of her heart in 
terrible dualism with the frenzy of excited pas- 
sion. The spectator cannot for a moment forget 
that he beholds a fearful struggle between the 
most beautiful human purity and the roost abomi- 
nable love. If there is anything in this render- 
ing which we have to censure, it is the lack of 
moderation which occasionally leads to overacting. 
Sut this fault is outweighed by the many excel- 
lencies which are displayed in other respects. 
Ristori can be a tenderly-loving, grateful daughter, 
a self-sacrificing friend, and a monster of passion 
urged on by the furies, and seldom is it that mien 
and gait and bearing follow the ever changing 
expressions of the tongue with such thorough truth 
as here. 

Compared with Rachel* Ristori has the pre- 
eminence which versatility and completeness of 
talent must always have. Ristori is a woman, she 
has all the aid of the heart; hers is an artless 
nature, and in all her artistic representations she 
is animated by human passion. In comparison 
with her, Rachel is a statue with a fine voice. 
IIow great the difference is between the two 
actresses is seen in comedy. Ristori is coauettish, 
delightful, captivating — all the while artless and 
womanly, ana all her characters breathe a spirit 
of decorum. Iler form is noble, her features 
attractive ; and to be called beautiful, she lacks 
only youth, but not youtbfulness, which she pos- 
sesses in its truest sense. 



STANZAS. 

We cannot bid our strength remain, 

Our checks continue round ; 
We cannot say to an aged hack. 

Stoop not towards the ground. 

We cannot bid our dim eyes see 

Things as bright as ever, 
Nor tell our friends, though friends from youth, 

That they'll forsake us never. 

But wc can say, I never will, 

False world, be false for thee ; 

And oh, Soand Truth and Old Regard, 

Nothing shall part us three. 

Houtehold Wordi. 

Pusiiial (IJIiit-dJIiat. 

We always long for music in summer and in plea- 
sant places, just when wo cannot have it. How a 
Beethoven symphony would sound into the inner^ 
most chambers of the soul, heard in the stillness of 
the woods, or by the lake or river side, instead of in 
close, crowded concert rooms, by dazzling gas-lights, 
amid fluttering fans and fashions ! The seasons and 
the places which make this curious " harp of many 
strings,** the human soul and nerves, mo<;t sensitively 
alive to music, are just those in which we have to be 
content with nature's and the soul^s unwritten melo- 
dies. Doubtless it is all as it should be. Yet artistic 
music, of the flnest, only not on the grand scale, may 
be enjoyed sometimes in the choicest haunts of sum- 
mer leisure, and with the cool breeze of the sea- shore. 
How pleasant, for instance, in these dog-day even- 
ings, for the languid prisoner of the hot city to slip 
down to Nahant, and listen to a concert by onr sweet 
singer, Eli be Henslbr, such as she announces for 
this very evening 1 She will be assisted by her 
younger sister Louisb, and by Mr. Frakk Howakd, 
who will sing some tenor songs, and Mr. Baumbach 
as pianist. Miss Elise herself will sing the cavatina 
from lAnda^ a song by Curschmann, Cherubini*s At^ 
Maria^ and Rode*s Variations ; also in a duet with 
her sister by Campana, and the trio from Don Gio- 
vanni. Are you not tempted ? 

It is pleasant to find the following about an artist 
ever dear to Americans, (and yet who since her return 
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to Europe has been the theme of so much ill-naturcd, 
small newspaper letter-writing,) in the Hampshire 
(Northampton, Ms.) Gazette of July 24lh:— "We 
have been shown a letter from Madame Jenny Lind 
G0LD8CHMIDT, addressed to a gentleman in this 
town, dated ' Ems (Nassau) 2d July, 1855.* Private 
in its character, the seal of confidence must not be 
broken and the public may not see it. Breathing no- 
ble and lofly sentiments, pure as the soul of their 
gifted authoress, inculcating a truly Christian spirit, 
and so child-like and unstudied in the sweet simplicity 
of its utterance, that letter is one which the recipient 
may cherish forever. The slanders sometime since 
in circulation relative to difficulties between herself 
and husband, are most satisfactorily refuted by the 
true and womanly affection which marks all her allu- 
sions to him in the letter. They or rather her hus- 
band has been carrying out her plans for the establish- 
ment of Schools in Sweden. Walter, her first born, 
claims the loving eulogy of a mother, at once 
.touching for its beauty of expression and depth of 
sentiment. Mr. and Mrs. Goldschmidt from a resi- 
dence in this town of some months, are botli remem- 
bered by our citizens with warm interest. They will 
spend the winter in Rome." 

Scarcely had we got our remarks last week about 
the brass bands into type, when, walking across the 
Common, towards evening, our ears were greeted by 
nnwonted sounds, fraught with the memory of 
good old times, when bands were not all brass. — 
Verily we caught the sound of reeds, of clarinets, 
and on closer observation we even recognized the 
mellow blending infiuence of French horns ! It was 
a battalion parade of Col. Chickbrino's regiment, 
and for the occasion Bond's excellent Comet Band 
had been strengthened by extra instruments to the 
number in all of forty-two. There were not far from 
a dozen reeds, and we will venture to say, what no 
one within hearing that time will dispute, that never 
for years has our city heard such satisfactory music 
in the open air. We speak of course only of the 
sound, the euphony, the blended musical quality, 
richness and power of tone ; and not of the pieces 
played, which of course were chosen with a military 
view. It was very good, and might bo still better. 
This looks as if our agitation of the question of 
reeds versus brass had not been quite in vain. And 
now will it be deemed impracticable to organize and 
support prosperously that " Civic Band", for festivals 
and processions not miltary, and for concerts on the 
Common, of which we have often hinted ? It might 
draft its members more or less from all the smaller 
bands, and be a sort of central, model band. It 
would find employment, principally, as above sug- 
gested, while a military use for it was also illustrated 
in the parade of Friday of last week. 

A Musical Convention is be held at Williams- 
town in this State, for the three days commencing 
August 7, under the charge of Dr. Lowell Mason 
and Mr. Lasar of New York. The exercises will 
consist of Class practice and lectures on Church 
Music, Choir and Congregational Singing, elemen- 
tary teaching, &c., and will close with a concert. . . . 
Mr. Lasar is to succeed Mr. Root as organist and 
director at the Church in Mercer street, also as pro- 
fessor of Music at the RutgeHs Female Institute. 
The approaching Convention in Boston, un- 
der the charge of Mr. A. N. Johnson, will give us 
an opportunity, we learn, to hear some of the or- 
chestral and operatic compositions of our townsman, 
Mr. L. H. Southard. An efficient orchestra, of at 
least thirty-six instruments, and perhaps larger, will 
be organized for the purpose of bringing out two con- 
cert overtures, which he has been composing. Also 
some portions of his unfinished opera : " The Scarlet 
Letter" will be tried with the aid of some of onr best 
singers, since Mr. S., a new writer, is naturally anx- 
ious to learn what may be learned by testing the ef- 



fect of what ho has been shaping from his own ideal. 
It wilt add not a little interest to an otherwise inter- 
esting musical week There is rumor of a plan 

in furtherance for next winter for the production of 
Handel's " Messiah " by our three Choral societies 
combined, making a chorus of at least 500 voices. 
This suggestion has been often made and urged, and 
we hope that nothing any longer stands in the way 
of its being realized. 

The seekers of cool comfort in Newport, this sea- 
son, have a full share of musical material. Besides 
Berg MANN and the Gcrmanians, they have Otto 
Dresel and Trenkle, from this city, besides Ital- 
ian opera singers and artists of all kinds. Surely 
there is opportunity for some of the most classical 
feasts of music, as well as for *' hops" and polkas. 

Alfred Jaell is still busily concertizing in 

Germany. Leaving Paris in the middle of April, 
in company with SivoRi, the violinist, he played at 
Nancy and Strasbourg, and then went to Frankfort- 
onthe-Main, where and in the surrounding cities, 
Mnyence, Hanan, Offenbach, &c., he gave concerts, 
after the American fashion, almost daily. In the first 
weeks of July he was to play at Bad-Nauheim, at 
Bad-Homburg, at Weisbadcn, Baden-Baden, and all 
the Bads and Badens. Next he proposes a concert 
tour in Switzerland and Italy, and then to pass the 
winter in Vienna, Hungary, &c. When he gets 
weary, we hope he will seek rest once more in Amer- 
ica There is a story of Mme. George Sand 

having presented to Rossini, now in Paris, the li- 
bretto for a new opera. Few persons have a better 
understanding of the requirements of the lyric 
drama than George Sand, if we may judge from one 
of her most interesting Art novels, Le Chateau de 
Desert, as well as from Cmsuelo^ which are full of the 
true philosophy of lyric Art. And no one living can 
compose such operatic music as the veteran author 
of " the Baiber" and of " William Tell"— if he only 
would I 

The Princess Marcelinb Czartortska lately 
proposed a concert in England in aid of the funds of 
the Polish Association. The Princess belongs to the 
distinguished family of Radzivill. Her house has 
long been a centre of Art and Music in Paris, where 
she studied under the Polish composer and pianist, 
Chopin, and became his most distinguished pupil. 
The Marquis of Breadalblane, president of the Po- 
lish Association, hearing of her proposal, immediate- 
ly placed his mansion in Park lane at her disposal, 
and the concert was to take place on the 15th of July. 

The programme for the Birmingham Festival is 
issued. The committee have engaged Mesdames 
Grisi, Castellan, Bosio, and Rudersdorff as 
principal soprani. The tenors are to be Sig. Mario 
and Mr. Sims Reeves, Sig. Gardoni, and Herr 
Reichardt ; the mezzo-soprano, Miss Dolbt. The 
basses will be Signor Lablache, Mr. Weiss, and 
Herr Formes. On the first morning " Elijah" will 
be performed ; on the second, Sig. Costa's new Or- 
atorio, « Eli"; on the third, " The Messiah"; on the 
fourth, " The Mount of Olives", Mozart's " Re- 
quiem," and a selection from "Israel in Egypt". 
The three Evening Concerts will be chiefly miscel- 
laneous music, including Mr. Macfarren*8 Can- 
tata, " Lenora." The Atfienceum learns on toler- 
able authority that a young lady of the Kemble 
family may presently attempt to continue the long 
career of service done to Art by those of her name, 

as a singer The sixth and last concert of the 

New Philharmonic Society* in London, took place 
on the 4th, Hector Berlioz being conductor. The 
programme included Berlioz's Harold symphony, 
which the Times praises; Mendelssohn's first 
symphony, Cin C minor), written when he was a boy; 
the overture to Fiddio^ and that to AheUino^ by 
Praeoer, which the Times does not praise ; a piano 



Concerto by IIenselt, played by Klindworth ; 
Mr. Howard Glover's setting of " Tarn O'Shan- 
ter", a Cantata, which seems to have been odmired ; 
and vocal solos, sung by Mdlle. Falconi and Mme. 
Amadei. 
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Our Mnsio Table. 

If all other music goes to sleep in these brcczc- 
less, sultry dog-days, there is one branch of musi- 
cal activity which never sleeps nor rests. The 
ceaseless writing, arranging, compiling, publish- 
ing, re-publishing, 'advertising, puffing, selling, 
still goes on. An examination of the pile of new 
publications that accumulates upon a musical re- 
viewer's table in any month's time, shows pretty 
clearly how the case stands with us as to musical 
taste, among the many and the few. It illustrates 
our musical histor}' for the season past ; exhibits 
the complexion and materials of our various con- 
cert, ehoir, and private musical enjoyments. For 
that is published, and that only, which has excited 
interest in the performance, or which the army 
of hack composers think to be suflUciently in the 
vein and style and tendency that is just now ap- 
preciated. Above all, that is published, which 
the greatest number can and will sing or play ; 
at the same time not a few things which demand 
the rarest powers of execution. Well, in the 
absence of more pressing topics, let us again turn 
over what we find upon our music table ; we 
will snatch up one work after another at a ven- 
ture, sitting in judgment as the curate and the 
housekeeper did upon the library of the renowned 
knight of La Mancha, and at least read their titles 
before they g% to the flames, for we may find 
something valuable and worth preserving. But 
much of this will get itself forgotten &st enough 
without the trouble of burning, and is too weak 
and innocent a kind of stuflT to endanger the wits 
of any imaginative gentleman. To begin, then: 

1. What has Mr. Ditson sent ns here? The 
*' Overture to TaanAauser, arranged for the Piano, by 
Richard Wagner." This is romantic, and might 
have had a place among the good knight's chivalry 
books. What shall we say of this 1 Of the over- 
ture itself, in its original form for orchestra, we have 
often enough had our say. The London critics to 
the contrary, it is the most original, bold, rich, ima- 
ginative and interesting overture that has appeared 
since those by Weber and Mendelssohn, and is sure 
to captivate an unbiassed audience. If Wagner u 
as^bad a composer as they say, this composition docs 
him more than justice. But arranged for the piano ! 
Those crowded harmonies, those cunning, rapid^ 
figurative passages, those contrasted masses of in- 
strumental coloring, how are they to be got under 
the control of two hands? how even indi«rated — the 
form only, without color — ^by any hands but Liszt's ? 
Nevertheless every pianist, or even amateur, who 
has heard the orchestra and is interested in new 
music, will find it a convenient form for reference. 
It is as clever a reduction as perhaps could be made, 
by the late Theodore Uhlio, Wagner^s friend, and 
it suggests, recalls the whole. It speaks to the eye, 
and so to the mind, even if it defy the fingers, which it 
does not in some part«, as the noble opening pilgrim's 
chant. It is well worth the small price, then, to 
have such a reminder of all the essential ideas and 
features of so remarkable a work. 

2. Here again comes Mr. Ditson's '*Harp of 
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Italy." It has got some new strings, since we last 
sounded it. In the first place the quartet : A teo 
canif of Grisi and Mario memory, from I Puritanic 
and the loveliest piece of writing that we know in all 
Belli Ni^s works. Then : L* ustito ardir, the solemn 
trio from the last scene of Rossini's Semiramide. A 
sextet (La sacrilega parola) from Donizbtti^s " Mar- 
tyrs" — not too much harping on that string, we pray I 
— S^appressan gVistanti; Quintet from Nabucco^ — a 
good specimen of Verdi's concerted music. Vicino 
a chi s* adoroj the fine quartet for soprano, two tenors 
and bass, from Mercadante's // Giurammto. Ve- 
rily a string for each of the leading masters of Italian 
opera ! 

S. The one really good thing from Rigoletto^ the 
quartet: Bella Jiglia delP amore, forming No. 11 of 
Ditson's *' Beauties " of that opera. It is perhaps 
Verdi*s most ingenious piece of part-writing, worked 
up with great effect, and has contrasted, characteristic 
melodies: a pure, fond, maidenly, betrayed soprano; 
a laughing contralto ; a seductire tenor ; and a re- 
vengeful bass. 

4. What next ? — A whole batch of waltzes, pol- 
kas, redo was, mazurkas, by all sorts of writers, and 
from all sorts of publishers. Also sentimental songs 
and ballads, for lisping boarding-school misses, who 
are perhaps among the best patrons of the music- 
trade. " Sad news from home," and " Glad news 
from home," with full length portrait of the author, 
&c &c. Out of the window with them all ! quoth the 
housekeeper; Amen! quoth the curate. Nay, — 
says the niece, save a pile of them, to look them 
over at more leisure ; some of them may do for me, 
to dance by. Here*8 a pretty mazurka now; Son 
premier regard^ " Her first Look,** charming title, 
dedi6e aux damet^ by Pierre Berthoud, one of the 
most sparkling and clever of the tribe. Dltson 
has it. 

5. O. P. Reed & Co. continue their " Selections 
from II Trovatore, by Vbudi." Selected and trans- 
posed by Sig. A. Bendelari ; translated by C. J. 
Spraoub. Here we have No. 3, Ah si, ben mio, an 
adagio for tenor, a mixture of cantabile and those de- 
clamatory forxando passages of high notes, of which 
Verdi is so fond. No. 5. Another adagio for so- 
prano : I/amor su Tali roset ; rather a wild and touch- 
ing melody, with very florid cadence. No. 8. Tcr- 
zettino, the little trio in the prison scene between Le- 
onora, Azucena and Manrico, representing one of the 
most harrowing moments of the play. The Trova- 
tore has not yet fully had its run ; its admirers are for 
the time being many. Whether they will admire 
the music as much, when they come to try it at their 
own pianos, the present publications will test. Were 
we to send them all oat of the window, to burn with 
the other rubbish, they might go to the tune of the 
first one : Stride la vampa^ which, we have already 
noticed. 

6. From the same publishers we have " Fifty Stu- 
dies for the Piano-Forte, by Carl Czernt," issued 
in six Books. The two first books, now before us, 
contain sixteen studies, of two or three pages each in 
length, each enforcing attention to some one particu- 
lar feature of the Art offiwjering with facility, the 
whole forming a sequel to the author's Etude d la 
Velocity. The pieces are gracefully conceived, serve 
their special mechanical object well, and arc not un- 
interesting. 

7. From the same, two compositions by the bril- 
liant and accomplished young pianist, GnsTAY 
Satter. The first is an Etude de Concert^ called 
Rive, or " Dream". It is a whiriing tarantella move- 
ment, time prestissimo, quite ingenious and graceful, 
and must be eflFeciive when played with facility and 
spirit. The other is a Nocturne : Minuit, or " Mid- 
night", of a pensive, sentimental cast, also very pleas- 
ing. 

8. " Sleep in sweet Repose", a Cradle Song, by 
W. Taudbrt, with German and English words. 



(G. P. Reed & Co ) Both words and roelodv are 
charming. Wliatever our friend, the " Diarist", and 
others may think of Taubert's heavier compositions, 
no man has written such exquisitely sweet and funny 
songs for children. He has composed a whole Mother 
Goose library of such, which are among the quaintest, 
prettiest and most natural things that ever blossomed 
in the fields of song. 

9. " From grave to gay, from lively to severe." 
Here we find quite other food for contcmplation-~or 
for fire. " The American Harp, a collection of new 
and original Church Music, by Charles Zeuner ;" 
reprinted from the original edition by 0. Dltson. 
What I another of the everlasting tile-shaped books 
of psalmody I Will men never have done multiply- 
ing, by thorough-bass square and rule, their monot- 
onous variations of this short old homely pattern ? 
Away with it out of the window 1 Hold there I says 
the curate, this Zeuner has done the church and 
choir some service in his day. This is an old book, 
although it looks so new, twenty years old at least, 
and one that did much to refi-esh the lovers of good 
psalmody at that day and since. It is well worthy 
to be reprinted ; for no man recently has shown so 
much original invention in composing within the 
short span of a psalm-tnnc, as Zeuner, or has embod- 
ied so much sound musicianship in forms so plain 
and hnmble. His harmonies smack of the rich Ger- 
man raciness and variety, without bein^ artificial 
and affected ; his four parts move together with a 
clear individuality; his rhythmical forms are often 
bold and novel, in keeping with the words and 
spirit of the several hymns, and this was the charm 
which first seized npon our singers, in snch tanes as 
•* Missionary Chant", " Luther's Chant", " Cenchrea 
Chant", *' Calvin", " Melancthon", &c. Present ex- 
amination satisfies as that even better tunes than 
these have lain latent in the book. The Anthems 
and Motets, too, are of the best in vogue. Withoat 
therefore changing onr conviction that it would be 
better for the cause of Sacred Mnsic, if this great, 
multifarious m&ss of thousands upon thousands of 
psalm tunes could be winnowed down to the solid 
and enduring grain of a few hundreds of the best, 
the oldest, most familiar, venerable tunes, and if 
the energies expended in multiplying variations of 
this p'ain type could go into larger forms of 
composition, we arc really glad to see revived this 
notable production of Charles Zeuner. 

10. S(dutarls Hostia, solo for tenor voice, with 
accompaniment for the organ or piano, by Harri- 
son Millard, (published by Nathan Richanlson, 
Musical Exchange.) This is an offertory piece 
which the author himself has sung with great accept- 
ance in the Catholic Cathedral in Franklin street. — 
It is in a flowing, melodious style, showing the traces 
of the influence of some of Haydn's easier masses, 
though perhaps more in the Italian vein, in the spirit 
of Bellini or Donizetti. It has melody and expres- 
sion and mast be useful in the Catholic service. 



Here we pause for the present. We have not 
come across anything particularly classical this time, 
no Beethoven Sonatas or Mendelssohn Lieder, or 
Chopin Etudes and Preludes. But these did not 
require to be rescued. They are all safely laid up 
on our best shelves for permaneacc, and could not 
possibly come in question, as to the feeding of onr 
La Mancha bonfire. Let us remind our readers, 
however — it may do some of them a service — that 
Ditson has completed his edition of the Sonatas of 
Beethoven, and offers them all bound up (the 
whole thirty-six or more of them) in two volumes at 
the low price of 97,50 a volume. 



tencM, brifltling Ifko fleldi of bearded grain. Bat grind them, 
then Is wheat in them. 



Gum SsLiortovs.— Our first iwgei this week are loaded with 
pretty solid matter, which we willingly allow to offset the edi- 
torial lightocis in this hot weather. The translatlont from 
WAOifia and from Harz may be found liard reading ; they 
have an unforbiddlng exterior, couched in long German sen- 



A Suggestion. 

Mr. Editor: — I wish very much to obtain a fine 
bust of Beethoven, and should like to ask if it would 
be possible to have one modelled from Crawford's 
statue. If no copies have already been made, and the 
plan is practieablet would it not be well for some resi- 
dent of Boston to open subscription papers for this 
purpose I I fancy many of those who intend being 
present at the inauguration of this statue in the Music 
Hall, next autumn, will be very glad to take to their 
distant homes a more substantial souvenir of the day 
than its simple memory, vivid as that will probably be; 
and by such, an opportunity of procuring a fine bust of 
the "great master" would be joyfully greeted. 

, Mass, Marcblla. 



Miss Hen8ler*8 Concert. — We understand an 
extra boat will leave Liverpool Wharf for Nahant 
at half past seven, this evening, and retnm at deven, 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

THE GKRMANIA, for four, five, and six inntmments. . .91 00 

FOURTEEN PIECES for a rnnulf bran band 1 60 

DIT80N'S 8ELE0T BAND MOSIO, nn cards. .. .per net, 1 00 
BOSTON COLLECTION Or INSTKUMENTAL MUSIC... 76 

THE JULLTEN COLLECTION, for Flute and TioUa 60 

THE FLUTINA, a Collection for the Aeeordeon GO 

MUSICIAN'S COMPANION, 8 vole, each 100 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSICIAN, 6 Nombert, each 60 

PARLOR COMPANION, for the PUno 160 

Pttbliahed by 

OllTar Dltaoii, 116 Watkm$ton Si. 

F. F. MULLER, 

DIBBGTOR OF MXJSIO AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Church ; Organist and Pianlut of the Ilandel k Haydn 

Soelety, Unaleal Edneatlon Society, ke. he, 

R«8ld«aea, Mo* 3 HITlmtar Plaee, Boaton* 

IMPORTANT MUSICAL PUBLICATION. 

We shall pablieh on the 9Dth of July, 1866, 

BAKER'S CHURCH MUSIC; 

A OOLLICTIOH OV 

Pgntn-Cmtes, Chants, Sentences i ^nt^ems, 

SKLICTSD AKD AaaAKOBB VBOM TBI 

WORKS OF BOTH ANCIENT AND MODERN MASTERS, 

TOOKTBia WITH MAKT 

ORIGINAL OOMP06ITION8. 

BY B. F. BAKER. 

« ^^ I 

This work is intended partleularly for the use of choirs in 
charchee ; bat it contains a complete aeries of elementary 
■tudiei for schools and eUase*, together with a variety of 
pit eea suitable for Singing Societies and Mnsleal Convcntione. 

In the arrangement of the hymn-tnnee, the editor has en- 
deaTored to combine limplleity and good taste ; avoiding 
pedantic dlfflcultiee, and yet not falling into feebleness. 

The tubjecte of the hymn-tunes are chiefly taken from the 
old masters ; but as they have been more or lets altered to 
suit them to different forms of metres, it has not been deemed 
necemary to give the names of the authors. 

The hymn-tunes and anthems contributed by profkasionml 
frinnds, are printed In their original forms, with the authors* 
names. The sentences, motets, and anthems contained in 
this work will be found adapted to the use of diiferrat denomi- 
nations, on their various oocaslons of worship. In the hope 
that this work may meet the wants of choirs and singers gen- 
erally, the editor respectfully submits it to the candid con- 
sideration of the musical public. 

BOSTON : 

PUBLISHED BY JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY. 

Oloweland, Ol&lot 

JEWETT, PROCTOR ft WORTUINGTON. 

Blow Tork • 

SHELDON, LAMPORT St BLAKEXAN. 

PbUaaelplftU t 

LIPPINCOTT, ORAMBO & COMPANY. 

Bt» Itonls t 

KEITH k WOODS. 

P. S.— The attention of Music- Teachers and Leaders of Choirs 
is particularly called to this new and valuable book. 

Price $7,60 per doi., 75 ots. sinsle. 

By remitting 75 cents In poi4age stamps, we will send a copy 

by mail, for examination, to any part or the United States. 
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^OB FMNTING neatly ani ptwniilly eKcnled at is Office. 

Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

(Imported from England,) 

389, Broadway, N. Y. 

MUSICAL PRESENTS. 

NOTELLO'S OCTAVO EDITIONS OF ORATORIOS in 
Yoeal 8eor», with ft wpante acoompaDlment Ibr the Organ 
or PiftDO-Forte. By Timcuit Novillo. TbcM worki will be 
Iband appropriate preeenta, eombinlDg eleganoe with a mode- 
nte oaUay for a itaDdard work. 

WORKS ALREADY COMPLETED: 

HAYDN'S 
Creation, (Bound) $1.26 

HANDEL'S 

Solomon, (Bound) 1.88 

LraeMn Kgypt, ;; Jg 

Samson, • * " 1*88 

JudaA Maccabttus, *' 1 68 

Jephtha, " 1.68 

Dettlngen Te Deum, ) /PAn#r) 6S 
Coronation Anthem, "Zadock the Priest," } ' * • * v"P*n "•"» 

Joehua, (Bound) 1 88 

Aels and Galatea, (Paper eovert) 76 ) 

Alexander'* Feeat, ** 80 V " 2.26 

Ode to St. CecUU'0 Day, "60) . _ 

Deborah, " Ig 

Saul,... " 168 

MENDELSSOHN'S 

St. Paul, " 168 

H7mnofPraiM—Lobgeeang,( Paper) 91001 u ijaa 

Ai the Hart Pante, " .88} • **° 

MOZART, HATDN, AND BEETHOVEN. 
The Thrae Farorlte Maeses, with the Latin words, and an 
English adaptation by R. 0. Loralne, Esq., namely : 

Mosart's Twelfth Mass,. . . . (Paper) 88 ) 

Haydn's Third or Imperial, ^* 68 } (Bound) 2.18 

Beethoven's Mass In 0, " 68 ) 

** Eogedi ; or, David in the Vflldemcss, (Paper) 076 
Monrt's 16th Mass (the celebrated Requiem,) ... «' 060 

ROMBERG'S 
L^y Of the Bell, " 068 

All the Choruses flrom the octaTo editions may he had sepa- 
rately, from 8 oents to 18 cents each. 

Also each pieee from the aboTe Oratorios to be had separately 
in flill marie siae. 

JOHN SEWARD WMGHT, 

fiznist, ^rjjanUt anlr jlimtor ot fSivuiiit 

AT THE MUSIC HALL, (Rev. Thkodou Pabxbi's Socixtt,) 
GIVES INSTRUCTION ON THE PUNO. 

Sefidenoe, 18 Avery Street. 



PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS his serrlccs as an Instructor In the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addreased at the music 
stores of Natbam RicoARnsos, 282 Washington St. or G. P. 
Rub fc Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

BiFiEBKon:— Mrs. C. W. Lorlng, 88 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. S. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss Mvi 6 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 



THOMAS BYAN, 

EACHER OF MU8IO, 

RESIDENCE, No. 16 DIX PLACE. 



OTTO BBESEL 

May be addressed at Richardson's Musical Exchange, or at 

this offlce, and will be ready to recelre pupils about 

the middle of September. 



L- H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF MVSIGt 

965 Hy^ahington Stre«t» Boeton. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS Of 

PATENT ACTION 
QRAND-AND SQUARE 



OF EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



irABEBOOinS, 



SUPERIOR TO ALL. 

U6HTE, HEWTOI mADBUBTS PIAIOS. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON 

Would respectfully inform the public that he has taken the 
Agency Ibr the New England i^tatea, for the aale of the above 
celebrated inatniments, a taVL aasortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 

MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 

These Instruments are warranted In all eases, and put up in 
secure boxes, free of expense, for tranaportation to any dis- 
tance. Abo, NEW MUSIC from all parts of Europe and 

America received aa aoon aa published, which, together with 
our own publicaciona, forms the Urgust Rtock and greatest 
variety of Sheet Murie to be found in tb« United Statea. The 
most liberal discount made to the Trade and Seminaries. 

Catalognea sent to any addreaa,ffraitj. — Superior MiLoncoMB 
always on hand.— PIANOS TO LET, on Kberal terms. 

HENRY S. CUTLER, 

SSACaiSA 07 S3I3 OMikV, 

BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 

GREEN STREET. 

Q^Commnnlcations may be left with Olivke Dmoir, or with 

NaTHAH RlOBAEnSOM. 

BD. AliliEIf desires a situation as Organist in some 
• church in Boston. Address Box 186, Worcester, Mass. 
lUnftutcss>-Sumner Hill, E. Hamilton, J. H. Wllloox, Esqs. 



TREMONT STREET, 
AprV BOSTON. tf 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

nmnnfkintory, 379 IVaal&lngrtoii Streot, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

TOniG LADIES' TOCAL HD8IC SCHOOL 

B. R. BliAHCHARD* Teacl&or. 

This School is designed for those who wish to aeoulre the 
ability to rtad music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wanta of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruotion, Atom the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of (he Voice, Style, &c. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb ft Co , No. 8 Winter street. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL be happy to give inatruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Mnaie. Address : — 
No. 8 Hay ward Place. May 26. tf 

MEYER & TRETBAR, 

BUFFALO^ N. 7. 

QT* AGENTS for the Publishing House of 0. M. METER, Ji. 

Brunswick. 

IF you widi to learn to play In the shortest time possible, buy 
RICHARDSON'S 

lODEBH SCHOOL FOB THE nilO-FORTE, 

which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 

has ever been published. Price Three Dollars. 

QT^Published at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Resldeae« Mo* 56 Kne«lsuad Street* 

C. BBEUSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAT, NEW YORK, 

Depot of Erard^i Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRART. 

Q^ Constantly on hand a complete assortmoit of American 

Pnblioi^ns. 

ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEACHEB OF THE PIANO-FOBTE. 

Application can be made at Reed's Music-Store, or at the 
Norfolk House, Roxbury. Sept 9 

Zi. O. EHEB80N. 

fiiKtln of tfit |l(ano-jFort<, ®rj|sn, ^ S^inzin^, 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AT 
BULFINCH STREET CHURCH. 

Ihulc Room tmdtr ths Chtnh JUsufsuce, 12 Ikdiana PL 

BOBTOM. 

Applications may also be made at Oliver Ditson's. 116 Wash- 
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The Life of Music. 

Tion A. B. Hau'8 " Uoalo of tha Nlnotaanth Gantuy.*' 
[Continued tram p 180.] 

In the completion of the life-circle just described 
we see again the necessity of a higher progress. 

In the sense of tune (or sound modulated to 
the play of our own moods) the soul becomes con- 
scious of its own tendency and of its relation to 
the outer world, but as yet vaguely and as it were 
encompassed by deep twilight, in an uncertain, 
wavering state, like the rudderless skiiT abandon- 
ed to the play of waves and winds. Very justly, 
years since, has Naegeli (in his too soon forgotten 
lectures upon Music) maintained that Music does 
not give, does not determine feelings, it dissolves 
them ; he was right as regards the music of mere 
moods, the only music that he knew. For this 
indeed excites moods and thereby calls up definite 
feelings and conceptions ; but it shifts and alter- 
nates, as it is the nature of moods, according to 
the degree of tension and direction, and its last 
result is that chiaro-oscuro again, which leaves all 
in question. In the same way Hegel justly 
maintains : " The tone-realm has indeed a relation 
to the mind and a correspondence with its spiritual 
emotions; but it never really gets beyond a 
more and more vague sympathy." He too has 
had no conception of any other Tone-Art, than 
ihis which weaves continually amid moods. 

Every observer must by his own reflection have 
gone farther, even if Art had not already made 
the necessary progress. 

In this wavering twilight state the soul of man 
cannot find ultimate satisfaction; he must have 
turned from an Art that could not lead him far- 
ther. For all growth of consciousness is a press- 
ing onward out of darkness and uncertainty into 



light and distinctness ; the infant at first distin- 
guishes only light and darkness, then it recog- 
nizes forms as a whole ; first it grasps with eager 
little hands whatever is presented to it, then it 
finds some things desirable, and despises other 
things. The mood is the general expression of 
the moment ; the same mood persisted in becomes 
a fixed desire, and rises to a passion ; the return 
of the same mood marks a determinate state of 
mind, becomes a trait of character. Describe the 
course of your moods fully and naturally to one 
who understands men, and you give him a con- 
ception of your state and nature, — he will unrid- 
dle you. And upon this way, which his insight 
finds into your heart, the single moment itself, 
which at first seemed only a vague, wavering 
mood or vibration of the soul's chords, will gain a 
sharper, perhaps an entirely distinct significance. 

Let us pause here upon this first point Its 
traces appear early in the history of Art. 

If the Oriental nations for thousands of years 
held firmly to their five-toned scale (f, g, a, c, d), 
while at the same time they knew the interme- 
diate tones and used them in another connection 
(g, a, b (b[>), d, e) ; — if the old Church scales 
or Modes (see my " Theory of Composition") 
drew around themselves such strict limits: what 
could have been the ground of this striking absti- 
nence (which was not the humor of an individual, 
but the tendency of the whole age and of all the 
nations) unless it were the internal conviction, 
that precisely this circle of tones was the accurate 
expression of the enduring popular feeling, or of 
one of its predominant and oft-recurring moods, 
— in a word that its expression was characteristic ? 
And this recognition was so certain, that even 
now, upon our present height of freest and all- 
sided command in the realm of tones, the power 
of that expression is preserved and frequently 
appears undesignedly. The Chorales of that age 
are still effective in their predetermined character ; 
Beethoven's Lydian eong of thanksgiving (op. 
182) found its peculiar expression in that scale; 
I too, in my hymns for six male voices, was led 
into the Mixo-Lydian and Phrygian Church Mode, 
and in the first aria of "Moses" quite uncon- 
sciously (for the historical precedent at that time 
was not entirely clear to me) into the primitive 
tone-sequence of the East ; the middle age harmo- 
nies, too, in their mystical, now vanishing and now 
reappearing connection and strangeness have 
floated about Liszt's imagination in several of his 
Hctrmanies R^igieuses, 

If all this may be called mere echo of past 
times, we have, quite externally, and therefore 
all the more distinctly, a firm trace of progress even 
in those first works of Beethoven, in which he 
still moves in the path of his predecessors, 



Haydn and Mozart. Compare such works, for 
instance, as the C major, the D major, the 3 flat 
major, the F major Symphony, the Sonatas op. 
10, 53, 106, with the like works of his predeces- 
sors : you find two deviations which cannot escape 
the most superficial observation. In the first 
place, the melodies with Beethoven have become 
larger ; outwardly regarded, they are longer, and 
pursue more steadfastly one subject and direction ; 
accordingly there are fewer of them than with 
Mozart especially, who is fond (as in bis Figaro 
overture, the first sentences in his Symphony in 
C, and his Sonata in F in the first set) of string- 
ing together two or three diflerent sentences. 
And in the second place, the working up of the 
motives and the sentences is richer and at the 
same time more persistent ; from which it follows 
naturally enough, that Beethoven in his finales (as 
it seems to me) frequently arrives too late at the 
conclusioQ. Whether this last remark be right or 
wrong, how much is said in all this t That Beet- 
hoven lingers longer with his passages ; which is 
as much as to say, that he continues longer in the 
same mood ; ihat this mood, which is so changeable 
with Mozart, has become with Beethoven a fixed, 
determined feeling. Haydn in this stands nearer 
to Beethoven than to Mozart, only that his subject- 
matter, especially in his symphonies, is by &r more 
uniform, — the same childlike joy, jubilant and 
resounding like the people's song, — the same plea- 
sant, lively satisfaction even in his tranquil mo- 
ments, like an uninterrupted thanksgiving in a 
life so smooth and cheerful. 

Here we must resume the thread of our inves- 
tigation. 

So soon as our Art has passed from the sphere 
of fluctuating moods into that higher sphere, 
where moods are firmly held and psychologically 
unfolded into true types of life and character, 
then has there dawned for it the day of higher 
truth and higher existence, the day of creation. 
For truth presupposes some determined course or 
tenor, which we would pursue and keep; each 
existence must separate itself from the universal 
and round itself off* into an individual selfhood; 
creating is shaping, definite shaping, and not 
vague outpouring. The Middle Age with its 
Orlando Lasso, Palestrina, Allegri, down 
to past the time of Alessandro Scarlatti 
into the old Italian opera, was only able to shape 
in respect to form ; its counterpoints ran on as 
they were obliged to ; its harmonies joined them- 
selves to one another like crystal vessels merely 
to contain the consecrated word of divine service 
and hold it up before the congregation, like a pyx 
of silver sounds. Individual lifei life of any pe- 
culiar and permstent tenor, only appeared in rare, 
brief moments, — for instance somewhat in that 
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Benedictus of Gabrikli, cited in my " Theory 
of Compositioti". Beyond the expression of sin- 
gle moods or moments the old Italian Opera and 
its twin-brother, the Oratorio, with its echoes in 
England (Purcell) and in Germany (Hasse, 
Graun, Naumanx) never go; nor docs the 
German national lyric drama of Rkinhardt and 
Ketser, nor the French opera; Handel is the 
6r8t who gives us more fixed types of character ; 
and even he oscillates back quite frequently into 
the vague, into mere mu:$ico-cr}'8taUic formalism, 
where tone springs afler tone and motives are 
spun out without any deeper necessity or mean- 
ing than to give freer, wider play to tones and 
voices. 

No sooner does the thought become definite 
and characteristic, than the composer has revealed 
to him wliat there is characteristic in the musical 
intervals. It had existed naturally from forever, 
indeed it often presented itself in the most naive 
and striking manner in the people's songs; we 
meet it in the lays of the Minnesingers, in the 
German and Scandinavian national melodies, in 
the Church tunes, as that Phrygian one: Atu 
tie/er Noih^ in Ein fetter Burg^ &c. Scattered 
everywhere, but nowhere more frequently than in 
those primitive Gaelic people's songs (which we 
owe to England) we find the tuneful vitality of 
the East, in which a whole &mily of nations have 
poured out their inmost experience, full of strife, 
of love, of sorrow and adventure. More con- 
scious and more powerful is the striking signifi- 
cance of the intervals in Handel's songs, in those 
arias from " Semele" and ** Saul", in the grand 
moments of his choruses, although the master in 
the tempest of his crowded life and in the hurry 
in which he composed his oratorios, oflen had to 
surrender himself to the traditional play of tones, 
to a conventional even if it were a grand manner. 
But no one, either before or since, has equalled 
Sebastian Bach in the deep and truest appre- 
hension of the characteristic. In the recitatives 
of his Matthew " Passion" there is absolutely not 
a tone set otherwise than in a pure and perfect 
truthfulness, according to the most precise and 
characteristic meaning of the intervals ; we can 
almost say as much of many air?, of the Mat- 
thew choruses and of many others of his works ; 
even Jn a portion of his piano and organ works 
we may trace this quality of truthfulness and sig- 
nificance, although here for the most part it is 
sometimes mere mood and sometimes mere tone- 
play that predominated. 

It was under the control of this deep insight 
into the tone-life, it was in this master, that Har- 
mony in all its rationality was developed in such 
richness, such logical consistency, and such signifi- 
cance as it has been the task of the theory of com- 
position to make understood. Whatever has been 
discovered or created by later musicians, has ne- 
cessarily — so far as it was not chance su(;gestion 
without consequences — conformed itself to tliat 
trait of profound truth and rationality, which was 
revealed and vouchsafed to the old master for his 
service to the Holy Scripture. 

When the art of representing character had 
acquired power, it could now set up different 
characters, person against person, and illustrate 
the type of one through, the countertype of ano- 
ther. The Middle Age had wrought in Counter- 
point, because it had to do so ; even Palestrin a 
was unable to introduce dialogue into his lofty 
song otherwise than by two antiphonal choirs ; nay 



even in secular and st^igc representations, instead 
of the acting individuals, choruses n^pondcd to 
one another from behind the scenes ; even H kin- 
rich SciiUETZ required a full chorus of voices 
for the words of Christ, who speaks to Paul in 
person as an individual man (or as the departed 
spirit of an individual). What was here a neces- 
sity of undeveloped Art, could now shape itself 
into real polyi>hony, into the placing of one voice 
against another, each of peculiar character and 
tenor. 

We freely confess, that our Art is not capable 
of bringing a character, an object so distinc'ly 
and perfectly before the eye, as poetry and sculp- 
ture. But by way of compensation it has the ad- 
vantage over the latter of the power of pro- 
gressive development, and over the former of 
making several different and opposite char- 
acters speak at the same time. It may not 
name or divine who you are ; but it brings 
before us all the stirrings of your soul, and 
makes them audible, and from them we feel 
and can divine who and how you are. And 
it places you among your equals and your adver- 
saries, and brin<is you all before us, as you live 
and breathe and sound, so that we perceive the 
being and the nature of the one in that of the 
other in its fulness. It is a progressive mono- 
logue, full of colloquial, dialectic matter, two or 
more-sided, like the dialogues of Plato, but artisti- 
cally treated with the advantage of really dra- 
matic contrasts and antagonii^ms. 

[To be eontinoed.] 
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New Views of Opera. 

[Eztncti from Richaed Waoiibii's " Open and Drama," m 
tr«DsUtea by Ch« London Mtuieal WorU.] 

V. " Ema2ccipatio:c op the Masses**— Thb Chorus. 

Let us now consider in what the influence of 
the national element upon melody, and through 
the latter, upon opera, consisted. 

The popular element has always been the fruc- 
tifying source of all Art, as long as — free from all 
reflection — in its natural prowth, it could raise it- 
self to a work of Art. In society, as in Art. we 
have onlpr been living on the people, without 
knowing it. When, at the greatest distance from 
the people, we held the fruit on which we existed, 
to be manna, falling just as it pleased Heaven, 
into the chops of us privileged per:K)ns, the elect 
of God, men of wealth, and geniuses. When we 
had, however, squandered away the manna, we 
cast a hungry look at the fruit frees upon earth, 
and, as robbers by the grace of God, with bold, 
robber-like consciousness, dcs[»oiled them of their 
fruit, perfectly inilinerent as to whether we had 
planted or tended them ; nay, more — we pulled 
up the trees themselves to the very root^, in order 
to see whether we could not render even the lat- 
ter palatable, or, at any rate, fit to be swallowed. 
In this manner did we pillage the entire natural 
wood of the people, untd ice^ at last, now stand, 
liL'e them^ naked, hungry beggars. 

Thus, then, has operatic music, also, when it 
became conscious of its complete incapability of 
procreation, and the dryini;-up of all its genius, 
flung itself upon the people's song, which it has 
sucked dry to the very roots, the fibrous remains 
of which it now throws to the people as their 
wretched unhealthy food. But even operatic 
melody itself has no prospect of fresh nourishment ; 
it has swallowed up evh^ry thing it could swallow 
up ; without the poswibility of fresh fructification, 
it is dying unfruitful ; it is now gnawing itself 
with the agony of a ravenous person at the point 
of death, while German Art-critics call this repul- 
sive self-devouring " a striving after higher char- 
acteristic," having previously baptized the act of 
overthrowing the pillaged fruit-trees the " Eman- 
cipation of the Masses" I 

The operatic composer was unable to compre- 



hend the true popuLir element; in order to be 
able to do this, it wouhl have been necessary for 
him to have created in the spirit and acconiing to 
the peculiar views of the people ; that is, to have 
himself formed part of ttie people. He could 
only comprehend the especinl element, in which 
the peculiarity of the popular element manifests 
itself, and this is the nattonal element. The color- 
ing of nationality, already completely obliterated 
among the higher classes, only exLited in those 
portions of the pc*0|ile who, bound to the soil of 
the field, the river bank, or the valley, were re- 
strained from all fructifying interchanges of their 
peculiarities. It was, therefore, only something 
that had become stiff and stereotyped that fell 
into the hands of the plunderers before mentioned. 
As every peculiarity, no matter of what kind, in 
the fashion of the various foreign national cos- 
tumes, previously unnoticed, was employed in 
unnatural finery, so in opera, a number of sepa- 
rate traits, in melody and rhythm, detached from 
the life of obscure nationalities, were placed upon 
the piebald framework of worn-out, empty forms. 

This mode of proceeding, however, necessarily 
exert-iiied upon tno bearing of this kind of opera 
an influence which tve have now to consider more 
clo!«ely, an influence whii-h consirts in the change 
of the relative positions of the fact* rs of the opera, 
and which, as we have already said, was received 
as the ** Emancipation of the Masses." 

Every artistic tendency approaches more near- 
ly perfection in exactly the same degree that it 
gains the power of more solid, clearer and surer 
form. The people, who, in the beginning, utter 
their astonishment at the wide-working wonders 
of nature, in exclamations of lyrical feeling, po- 
etically raise, in order to master the object tnat 
thus excites their astonishment, the wide-branch- 
ing natural phenomenon into a god, and then 
the god into a hero. In this hero, as their own 
image, tliepr recognize themselves, and celebrate 
his deeds in epic poetry, while they actually re- 
present them in the drama. Stepping from out 
the chorus, the tragic hero of the Greeks looked 
back and said to it : "■ See, thus does a man really 
Act; what you celebrate in opinions and maxims, 
I place before you as indisputably true and neces- 
sary." Greek tragctly comprehended, in the 
chorus and the hero, the public and the work of 
Art ; the latter was directly presented in tragedy, 
with the opinion on itself — as the poetical view of 
the matter — to the people, and the drama ripened 
as a work of Art exartly in the same proportion 
that the explanatory judgment of the chorus was 
so irrefutably expressed in the actions of the he- 
roes themselves, that the chorus would step com- 
pletely off the stage among the people themselves, 
and assist as vivifying and realizing participators 
of the action — as such. Shak$peare*s tragedy 
most undoubtedly stands so far above that ot the 
Greeks, inasmuch as it has completelv overcome 
the neces'sity of the chorus to the artistic technical 
details. In Siiakspeare, the chorus is merged in 
individuals participating in the action, and lM*ha- 
ving as entirely in obedience to the same individual 
necessity of opinion and position as the principal 
hero him.«>elf, while even their apparent subonhu- 
ation within the arti:»tic outline is only evident 
from their further points of contact with the prin- 
cipal hero, but not at all from any fundamental 
technical contempt for the secondary personages; 
for, in every case, the most subordinate character 
has to take part in the principal action, and ex- 
presses himself completely in accordance with his 
own characteristic, tree mode of thinking. 

That Shakspeare's decided and well defined 
characters have in the subsequent course of mod- 
ern dramatic Art continued to lose more and more 
ot their [ilastic individuality, and sunk to mere 
fixed dramatic masks without any individuality 
at all, is to be attributed to the influence of a 
State system arranging everything according to a 
settled order of rank, and oppressing more and 
more the right of free individuality with fatal 
violence. The phantasmagoria of such character- 
masks as these — inwardly hollow, and destitute of 
all individuality — was the dramatic basis of opera. 
The more unsubstantial the personages behind 
these masks, the better adapted were they con- 
sidered for singing the operatic air. ** Prince and 
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Princess" — such is tlic wliolc dramatic axis round 
which opera turned, and — wlien viewed in the 
lij»ht — stil! turns. Anything like an element of 
individuality eould only be bestowed upon such 
operatic masks by outward touches, an<I, finally, 
it became necessary for the peculiar locality of the 
scene of action to supply the place of that which 
they had once for all inwardly lost. When com- 
posers had completely exhausted the pnxluctivity 
of their art, and been obliged to borrow local 
melody from the people, they ended by clutchintr 
at the entire locality itself: scenery, dresses, and 
that which had to fill them out, tho accessories 
capable of movement — the operatic chorus be- 
came, at last, the principal thing — the opera itself, 
which was compelled to cast, from all sides, its 
flickering light upon " Prince and Princess" in 
order to preserve the unfortunate beings in their 
painted vocal existence. 

Thus was the revolution of the drama fulfilled 
to its deadly disgrace ; the individual characters 
to which the chorus of the people once raise*! it- 
self by the aid of poetry, were hurried away in 
a stream of checquered, mass-like accessories, 
without a centre. We regard as such accessories 
the whole pro<ligious scenic apparatus, which 
cries to us, through machinery, painted linen and 
motley attire, as the voice of the chorus : " I am 
myself, and there is no opera without me !" 

It is trne that noble-minded artists had pre- 
viously availed themselves of the national element 
as an ornament ; but with them it could only ex- 
ercise a sweet and charming spell in those cases 
where it was added as appropriate and requisite 
for a dramatic subject animated by characteristic 
action, and where it was introduced without any 
ostentation. How admirably could Mozart give a 
national coloring to his ** Osmin," and his " Figa- 
ro," without seeking for it in Turkey or Spain, or 
even in books. But " Osmin" and " Figaro" were 
actual, individual characters, happily conceived 
by the poet ; endowed by the musician with true 
expression, and not to be missed by any performer 
of sound feeling. The national additions of our 
modern operatic composers, however, are not em- 
ployed upon such individualities, but intended to 
impart, in the first place, to something of itself 
completely without distinctive character a founda- 
tion in some way characteristic, for the purpose of 
animating and justifying an existence naturally 
indifferent and colorless. The point to which all 
sound popular element tends, the purely human 
characterizing principle, is, in our operas, alto- 
gether wasted, as a colorless insignificant m.ask 
for singers of airs, and this mask is only to be ar- 
tificially animated by the reflection of the sur- 
rounding color, for which reason the color of the 
accessories is daubed on in the most glaring and 
conspicuous manner. 

In onler to animate the desolate stage around 
the singers of airs, the people, after having been 
robbed of their melody, were, at last, brought on 
the stage itself; of course, however, it could not be 
that people which discovered the melody in ques- 
tion, but the docile, well schooled ma^s, that 
marched up and down to the time of the operatic 
air. ^ That people was not required, but the mass, 
that is to say, tho material remains of the people, 
whose living spirit had been sucked dry. The 
mass-like chorus of our modern opera is nothing 
more than the scenery and machinery of the 
theatre endowed with the power of walking and 
singing — the dumb splendor of the coulisses 
changed into moving noise. The " Prince and 
Princess," with the best will in the world, had not 
anything else to say for themselves than their 
flourishing airs which had been beard a thousand 
times ; at last, an attempt was made to vary the 
theme by causing the whole theatre, from the 
coulisses to the chorus, that had been increased 
a hundred fold, to sing the sad air with them, and 
that, too — the greater the effect to be produced — 
no longer in several parts, but in really tumultu- 
ous consonance. In the •* Unison," at present be- 
come so celebrated, the true pith of the reason 
for the employment of masses is most evidently 
manifested, and, in the operatic sense, we hear 
most assuredly the masses ** emancipated," when, 
in the most celebrated passages of the most cele- 
brated operas, we hear them execute the old 



worn-out air in hundred-voiced unisonanoe. — 
Thus it is, too, that our present system of State 
has emancipated the masses, when it makes them, 
in military uniform, march in batallions, wheel to 
the lef^ and to the right, and shoulder and pre- 
sent arms; when Meyerbeer's Huguenots ri:<e to 
the greatest height, we henr in it what we see in 
a batallion of the Prussian Guard. German wri- 
ters call this — as we have already said — the 
emancipation of the masses. 



Memoirs of Field. 

John Field was born in England, about the 
year 1780, and had the good fortune to become a 
Piano-forte pupil of the great Clcmenti, whom 
he accompanied at various times to Paris, where 
his first performance as a solo player so delighted 
all the musical judges who were present, that they 
did not hesitate to indulge the hope of soon seeing 
him the first piano-forle player in the worhl. 
After Field had by incessant practice brought his 
mechanical powei"S to the hitrhest degree of per- 
fection, and had published in London several of 
his shorter compositions for the piano-forte, he 
accompanied his beloved master on the grand tour 
which the latter made in the year 1802, through 
France, Germany, and Russia. It was on Field's 
third visit to Paris, in company with Clementi, 
that his playing excited the most extraordinary 
attention ; the perfect and incomparable manner 
in which he performed the celebrated Fugues of 
John Sebastian Bach, "and which in more recent 
times has delighted the best judges who have 
heard him," excited in an especial manner the 
astonishment of the Parisians. He himself was 
accustomed to maintain, that to play one of these 
pieces as it ought to be played, it was necessary 
to 8tu<ly it thoroughly one month, ami to devote 
another to the practice of it. On their arrival at 
Vienna, where Field's performance was also 
exceedingly admired, Clementi advised his pupil 
to place himself under the celebrated Albrechts- 
berger, in order that ho might become better 
acquainted with the contrapuntal branch of his 
art. Field readily consented ; but when the time 
for dementi's departure from Vienna, arrived. 
Field could not make up his mind to the separation, 
and prayed, with tears in his eyes, to be taken 
with him to St. Petersburg, itis request was 
granted, and on their arrival in the golden city of 
the North, Clementi introduced his pupil to all 
his innumerable friends, whose astonishment at 
his admirable performance was unbounded. On 
dementi's departure for the South, Field re- 
mained at St. Petersburg, where he was found on 
his roaster's return to that city, in some\vhat less 
than a year afterwards, so honoretl and so es- 
teemed, that he might very properly have been 
named the ideal of musical perfection of the 
Russians, and he enjoyed this distinction not 
unjustly. All unprejudiced musicians who heard 
him at that period, are unanimous in the opinion 
that he stood quite alone and unrivalled, and that 
his touch and tone were the most perfect that it is 

f)ossible to conceive. His mode of holding his 
lands on the instrument was worthy of imitation ; 
his fingers alone played, without any unnecessary 
movement of the hand and arm, each finger 
striking the key with such mechanical power and 
nicety, that he was enabled to produce the loud- 
est as well as the softest tones, the shortest as well 
as the longest notes, in equal perfection, without 
the slightest visible effort. As he never sou^it 
to excite the astonishment of the uninitiated by 
apparent diflSculties and unparalleled rapidity of 
execution, it may readily be conceived that he did 
not like to play upon instruments whose tou'ch 
was so easy that their keys would move as it were 
with a breath. It is true there are those who 
maintain that it is necessary to make use of such 
instruments in bravura playing: this was not 
Field's style ; yet so charming and so successful 
was he in the execution of the minutest passages, 
that even Hummel, in his best days, could only 
be pronounced second to him. 

It can afford little satisfaction to learn that 
there have been those who have idly carped at his 
performance; this much, however, is certain, that 
all who have heard him, not excepting perhaps 



these hyperc^ritics, have been improved by it. 
But it requires perseverance, and more power 
than many will believe, to play in that elevated 
style which he has chosen — a style of which many 
give their opinion without in the slightest degree 
comprehending it. It is, therefore, not to be 
wondered at if his compositions do not answer the 
expectations of all, — at least of all piano-forte 
players ; for his wonderful and in some degree 
most lovely and dream-like trifles, require through- 
out a perfect and beautiful touch, a singing tone, 
and that delicate, decided, and often piquant ex- 
pi*ession so peculiar to the composer. His style 
^ of piano-forte playing has been compared to Cata- 
lani's style of singing; those who made the com- 
parison, adjudging to Field the advantage of a 
still superior taste. 

Under all the circumstances we have stated, 
one cannot be surprised to find that instruction 
by him was eagerly sought and most liberally re- 
warded. So little, however, did he contrive to 
become a rich man, that he is said on the contra- 
ry to have occasionally experienced the incon- 
veniences resulting from an opposite condition of 
affairs. He wa^ always a good-tempered, and 
somewhat child-like man, whom, notwithstanding, 
it would be great injustice to accuse of any defi- 
ciency of mind. But a certain, and far from 
common, personal indifference, was, however, pe- 
culiar to him, which though we may pardon it in so 
great an artist, occasioned him many annoyances. 

In the year 1822, Field determined, on what 
grounds has never yet been rightly ascertained, 
to quit St. Petersburg, and take up his residence 
at Moscow. He is said to have alleged as a rea- 
son for doing so, that his art was more extensive- 
ly patronized in the latter city, than it was at St. 
Petersburg. Whether it were so or not, to Mos- 
cow he went in 1822, and by his first public con- 
cert there, netted no less a sum than 6000 rubles ; 
while his accession of pupils of both sexes was in- 
credibly great. It became the fashion to be a 
scholar of Field's ; and the consequence was, that 
parents brought their children to him from the 
most remote parts of the empire, that they might 
have it said of them, they had been taught by 
Field. Until at length he gave his lessons occa- 
sionally, while lying in his bed in an adjoining 
chamber.* From Moscow, Field took several 
journeys into Courland and Livonia, occasionally 
residing for some time in one or other of those 
countries. Journeys of greater extent he did not 
very readily undertake. He seemed quite un- 
willing to visit Germany, the very land of harmo- 
ny. He knew his own weakness in this branch 
of music. While the natural fondness which we 
feel to the habits which we have contracted, and 
his enjoyment of the social life of Moscow, which 
had given him a slight fondness for the wine cup, 
are the causes chiefly to be blamed for his keep- 
ing himself so long secluded in the regions of the 
North. 

At length, in the year 1829, be resolved to 
take a trip by water to London, a resolution which 
he, however, did not carry into effect until the 
year 1832. From London he proceeded to Paris, 
when some disappointment was expressed that 
his playing was no longer distinguished by the 
same power and beauty, for which it had former- 
ly been so remarkable. In 1883, we find him in 
the south of France, on a grand professional tour, 
wandering from Toulouse towards the £a5t,^^th- 
ering fresh laurels in every city that he visited. 
In 1834 he left Geneva for Italy, where little was 
heard of him except at Milan. On his arrival at 
Naples, he was seized with a dangerous illness, 
which compelled him to remain there until the 
summer of 1835, during which time there is rea- 
son to fear he labored under many privations. 
He is said to have left Naples for Russia in the 
company of a Russian family. 

Field was married some years in Russia to a 
French lady, from whom, however, he had long 
been separated. Like her husband, she too was a 
piano-forte player, and exhibited publicly at Kiew, 
with, it is said, very indifferent success. 

* Chopin Is said to have been his pupil at this time, 
but there must be some mistake in this itatement, as 
Chopin, ardently as he desired it, had neither seen nor 
beard Field up to the year 1838 or 1829. 
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The foUowinjr are regarded as the principal of 
Field's compositions : Tliree Sonatas for the pi- 
ano-forte, dedicated to his master, Muzio demen- 
ti. These were followed by some Rondos and 
Romances for that instrument; *Deux airs en 
Rondeaux' ; *Variat. sur un air Russe, pour pi- 
ano h 4 mains ;' a waltz for four hands, which may 
also be styled a Rondo ; * Air du bon Roi Henry 
IV. avec accomp. de piano, varic ;* (the text ad- 
ded to this piece contains the words with which 
the Emperor Alexander was greeted at the grand 
Opera, on the first taking of Paris, and also the 
text with which he was received in the Theatre 
at Russia on his return.) * Chanson Russe, vand,' , 
(seven variations in Dminor.) His most celebrated 
works are, however, his * Notturnos,' of which the 
first three appeared in 181C, the fourth and fifth 
shortly afterwards, and the last, after a long in- 
terval, in 1835. He has likewise written several 
concertos, of which the six first were played by 
him in 1820, and prepared for the press. The 
commencement of the seventh was likewise play- 
ed by him at Moscow, in 1822, although it was 
only published for the first time in 1835. 

[The above was written during the life-time of 
Field. He died in Russia, January 11th, 1837. 
Ed.] 

A DEAD B08E. 

BT KUIABKTH BABBITT BBOVKIKQ. 

O rose ! who dares to nnme thee ? 
No longer ronente now, nor soft nor sweet ; 
But pnle, and hard, and dry as stubble-wheat, 

Kept seven years in a drawer— thy title shame thee! 

The breeze that used to blow thee, 
Between the hedge-row thorns, and take away 
An odor up the lane to last all dny, — 

If breathing now, — unsweetened would forego thee. 

The sun that used to smite thee, 
And mix his glory in thy gorgeous urn. 
Till beam appeared to bloom, and flowers to burn. 

If shining now, — with not a hue would light thee. 

The dew that used to wet thee, 
And, white firAt, grow incarnadined, because 
It lay npon thee where the criroM)n was, — 

If dropping now, — would darken where it met thee. 

The fly that lit upon thoe, 
To stretch the tendrils of its tin}' feet, 
Along thy leafs pure edge^, at\er heat,— 

If lighting now, — would coldly overrun thee. 

The bee that once did snck thee, 
And build thy perfumed ambers np his hive. 
And swoon in thee for joy, till scarce alive, — 

If passing now, — would blindly overlook thee. 

The heart doth recognize thee. 
Alone, alone ! The heart doth smell tliee «wect. 
Doth view thee fair, doth jiitlge thee most complete — 

Though seeing nciw those changes that disguise thee. 

Yen, and the heart doth owe thee 
lifore love, dead ro«e I than to such roses bold 
As Julia wears at dances, smiling cold! — 

Lie still upon this heart, — which brealts below thee. 



Everything in a Great Name. 

BY F. LISZT. 

"When I was very young, I often amused myself 
with playing school-boy tricks, of which my 
auditors never failed to become the dupes. 1 
would play the same piece, at one time as of Beet- 
hoven ; at another as of Czerny ; and lastly as my 
own. The occasion on which I passed myself off 
for the author, I received both protection and 
encouracement : " it really was not bad for my 
a^e." The day I played it under the name of 
Czerny, I was not listened to : but when I played 
it as being the compoi^ition of Beethoven, 1 made 
dead certain of the " bravos** of the whole assem- 
bly. The name of Beethoven brings to my recol- 
lection another incident, which confirms my 
notions of the artistical capacity of the dilettanti. 
You know that for several years, the band of the 
Conservatorio have undertaken to present the 



public with his symphonies. Now his ^lory is con- 
secrated : the most ignorant among tlie ignorant, 
shelter themselves behind his colossal name; and 
even envy herself, in her impotence, avails her- 
self of it, as with a club, to crush all contemporary 
writers who appear to elevate themselves above 
their fellows. Wishing to carry out the idea of 
the Conservatorio, (very imperfectly, forsufliricnt 
time was not allowed me,) I this winter devoted 
several musical performances almost exclusively 
to the bringing forward duets, trios, find (piin- 
tets of Beethoven. I made sure of being weari- 
some ; but I was also sure that no one dare say 
so. There were really brilliant displays of en- 
thusiasm : one might have easily been deceived, 
and thought that the crowd were subjugated by 
the power of genius; but at one of the last per- 
formances, an inversion in the onler of the pro- 
gramme completely put an en<l to this error. 
Without any explanation, a trio of Pixis was 
played in the place of one by Beethoven. The 
"bravos" were more numerous, more brilliant 
than ever; and when the trio of Beethoven took 
the place assigned to that of Pixis, it was found 
to be cold, mediocre, and even tiresome ; so much 
so, indeed, that many made their escape, pro- 
nouncing that it was a piece of impertinence in 
Monsieur Pixis to presume to be listened to by an 
audience that had assembled to admire the mas- 
ter-pieces of the great man'. I am far from in- 
ferring by what I have just related, that they 
were wrong in applauding Pixis* trio; but even 
he himself could not but have received with a 
smile of pity the applause of a public capable of 
confounding two composiitions and two styles so 
totally different ; for, most assuredly, the persons 
who could fall into such a mistake, arc wholly 
unfit to appreciate the real beauties in his works. 



Berlioz's " Harold" Symphony. — Of this 
com]X)sition, on the occasion of its recent perform- 
ance at the last concert of the New Philharmonic 
Society, Berlioz himself conducting, the London 
l^imes speaks as follows : 

The symphony of M. Berlioz, which has already 
been heard at the concerts of the Piiilharmonic 
Society, and at those of M. Jullien, in Drury-lane 
Theatre, is, with all its inequalities, one of the 
best works of its composer, and, in spite of some 
occasionally over-fantastic instrumentation, a fine 
musical poem, full of variety and feeling, and 
throughout highly imaginative. The opening of 
the first movement, the March of Pilgrims, and 
the serenade of the Abruzzian Mountaineer, are 
replete with exquisite fancies, and <lecked out 
(the last two especially) with a rirhness and 
delicacy of orchestral coloring that alone would 
render them fascinating, had they no other attrac- 
tions. The Jinale^ in which the w«ndenng 
Harold (Byron's hero) recalls the scenes su[)posed 
to be illustrated in the preceding movements, 
contains much that is striking and picturci'que, 
although it may be suggested that the brigands 
and their obstreperous revels are brought forward 
somewhat too obtrusively in the foivgiound of tho 
picture. The symphony was, on the whole, mag- 
nificently played. The character of Harold — 
which, as is well known, is musically represented 
by an ohltgato viola standing out prominently 
from the rest of the orchestra in every movement 
— is admirably conceived. On the present occa- 
sion it devolved upon Herr Ernst, who not only 
showed himself as great a master of the vioU as 
of the violin, but gave to every passaire an ex- 
pression so poetical that the design of M. Berlioz 
was rendered as clear as in the handts of a less 
gifted executant it might have been lefk obscure. 
The loudest applause was bestowed upon every 
part of the work by the audience, who listened 
to it with profound attention from beginumg to 
end. 



Origin of Gothic Arciiitecturr. — I have 
before alluded to the strange and vain supposi- 
tion, that the oiiginal conception of Gothic archi- 
tecture had been derived from vegetation — from 
the symmetry of avenues, and the interlacing of 
branches. It is a supposition which never could 



have existed for a moment in the mind of any 
person acquainted with early (Jothie; but, how- 
ever idle as a theory, it is most valuable a» a testi- 
mony to the character of the perfccte<l sMie. It 
is precisely because the n*vcTse of tlii.H theory is 
the fact, biH'ause the (rothic did not arise out of, 
but developed itself into, a semblance to vegeU- 
tion, that this n'semblance is so instructive as an 
indication of the temper of the buihiers. It was 
no chance suj^cstion of the form of an arih from 
the bending of a l)ough, but a gradual and con- 
tinual disi'overy of a b<Niuty in natural forms 
which could be more and more perfectly trans- 
ferred into those of stone, that influenced at once 
the heart of the people, and the form of the edifice. 
Tlie Gothic architecture arose in massy and moun- 
tainous stren<;tli, axe-hewn, and iron-l>ound, bio(*k 
heaved upon block, by the nionkVenlhiisiajimand 
the soldier's fone ; and cnini|K>d and stanchioned 
into such weight of grisly wall, as might bury the 
anchoret in darkne>s, and beat b:ick the utmost 
storm of battle, sullering but by the san»e narrow 
crosslet the passing of »he sunbeam, or of the ar- 
row. Gradually, as that monkish enthusiasm 
became more thoughtful, and as the sound of war 
became more and more intermittent lH*yon<l the 
gates of the convent or the keep, the stony pillar 
grew slender, and the vanlte<l roof grew light, till 
they had wreathed themselves into the semblance 
of tiie summer woo<l at their fairest ; and of the 
dead field flowers, long tro<lden down in blood, 
sweet monumental statues were set to bloom for 
ever beneath the poivh of the temple, or the cano- 
py of the tomb. — Stones of Vtnicc, 



Itlusic ^br^oad* 



PaHs. 

July 1.— /^s Veprtt SiiiUenne$ has been performed 
seven time*, and great is the cnthuHiu«m about— Cii(7« 
VKLLL RoOEit, the best French tenor, hus been re- 
engaged and ift to take part in the new opem, S'liUa Chi- 
ara, by the Duke of Suxe-Cuburg-Gutha (Prince Al- 
bert's brother), which wilt be publislied towards the end 
of Aiigu<(t. KosstNi's ** Wiliiiun Tell** is in rehear^l at 
the Gniiid Opera, in which M. Chaulks Wicako will 
make hin debid No means probably will be spared to 
make the revival of tliis masterpiece worthy of the 
Academy and of tiic jolly veteran coniiK>ser, wlio may 
be seen running himself on tho Uoulevards every pleas- 
ant afternoon. At the TheiVre Lyrique, AcutK'a Si- 
rtne Iias been bnaiglit out, with three new perfonners: — 
Mile. Panxkthat, M. Dulaukkns and M. I'killeux. 
All the theuti-e.'i and operas are overflowing nighily during 
the World'A Kx|)osition and under favor of fine weather. 
M. Bkulioz has hastened home from London to be one 
of the judges of the musical )ni>trumeiits. The Conser- 
vatoire has Iwen performing the Armuht of Gluck; the 
choruses electrified the public. We extract the follow- 
ing from the Paris corre^^pundcnce of the Philadelphia 
Ettning BulUtin : 

Next to the military, or rather a* pnrt of them, the 
mililsu-y bands deserve norice. At lea'*t two of them 
phiy every evening, in the garden of the Palais RuyalfOr 
tlie Tuilerie«, or the Place V^ei;donie, before the superb 
Napoleon column made of the ginis taken in his victor- 
ies. There is always an audience of several thousands, 
among whom the most perfect order is observed, and 
every one tries to hear the music without disturbing his 
neighbor. Tho^e bands that I have heard, number about 
fiCiy men each; one was entirely of brajw hisiruments, 
while in the other was a proper proportion of wood. — 
The drums are generally in the hands of Iwys. The 
times are chiefly selections from popular operas, and as 
every Frenchman is familiar with tind inteiesred in the 
last new opera brought onl at the Im|>erial Opera or 
Openi Coinique, you are almost snre to hear extracts 
from Meyerbeer's or Anber's or Verdi's latest work play- 
ed bv the military bands. 

It has required some exercise of courage to go to the the- 
tre during the hot weather that has prevaile<i, but I have 
ventured once to flie Ojjera Comiqne and twice to the 
Gnind Opera. At the fli-st I heard Meyerbeer's EloiU du 
Nvrd^ on its 118lh representation— a' fine work, but 
rather he^ivy fur a comic opera, and striking me as even 
more labored than its pre<lecej«sors. It was admirably 
sung and acted by Mine. Ugalde, M. Battaillb, M. 
Mocker and others, and the tntttriblt^ as in all French 
theatres, was excellent. At the Grand Opera I have 
heard Verdi's first French opera. Ltt 17'pret StriUennfs^ 
a single hearing of which impressed me favorablv, and 
leads me to think it the best written, though perhs'ps not 
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the moot hiteresting, of its writer's composition*. llWe, 
Ckuvelli was the prima doiinR, a young, flue looking 
woman, with a fresh, exubentnt voice, which »he u«e.<« 
with great skill, but not alivny^t with tKjual cure, depend- 
ing for cfTect on occnMonal tour$ de Jorce^ and then re- 
lapsing into tm indifTerence of manner in ninginf; as well 
as acting. M. Gukymard was the tenor, and tlie other 
singers 1 have forgotten, but they were not ^o good as we 
have often heard in America. The ProphHe has been 
brouglit out at the same theatre, for the re-appearance of 

I Mile. Albom, and I heard her sing the mu«ic of Fides 
in an incomparably beautiful style. She is as lazy and 

I inaoHcianfe as ever in her appearance, and, if possible, 
fatter. H. Roger played the part of John of Ley den, 
and as it was written foi* him, and lie has done ii a couple 
of hundred times, he did it well. Ho is a hand-tome lit- 
tle fellow, with a strong and goo<l tenor voice., but not 
eqn>d to either Makio or Salvi, though the French re* 
gjird him as the best of livinjj tenors. The perfection of 
the scenic effecls at the Grand Opera has of\en been 
spoken of, and certalnlv nothing could surpass the style 
in which the V?pfe$ SiciUenntM and the Prophelt were 
brought out. The orche*tra numbered about seventy, 
the chorus and supernumeraries over one hundred, and 
the corps de ballet as many as fifty at least. All of th^, 
too. were admiruble in every re«|)ect. The theatre is 
neitlier so large nor so magnificent as the New York 
opera honse, but the performances in it are much finer. 



liOudont 

Wagner and Berlioz having departed, and Philhar- 
monic Concerts, New and Old, being at an end, the lion 
of the day is Meyekrekr, who is superintending the re- 
hearsals of his Etoile du iVurrf, with the cooperation of 
Costa, at the Royal Italian Theatre. It is said the mise- 
€n$cene will be on a scale of magnificence to rival that of 
Charles Krax's "Henry VIII." at the Princess's Thea- 
tre. Mme. Bosio(wlio is reported to have separated 
from her Greek hu«band) is to be Catharine, the heroine 
of the piece; Formes will be Peter; and Gardoni, 
Lablache, LucitEsi and Mme. Marai fill the other 
parts. Meyerbeer is delighted with the zeni of them all ; 
and the Musical IVorltl boasts that when he comes to 
hear the orchestra he will say there is no need for forty 
rehearsals, however it maybe in Paris; for " our fiddlers 
are better readers at sight than their confrere$ on the 
other side of the channel, and have better instruments.'* 

The operas performed at the Royal Italian during the 
first week of July, were La Favorita^ Let ffufftunots^ 
Lucretia Borgia and one act of // Barbiere (without 
Mario), Don PatqunU and La Vieandiere, The Troea- 
tort was withdrawn the week before, when Mile. Jenny 
Key made her last appearance. 

yin. Lucy Eastcott recently appeared at Drury 
Lane in Rossini's Donna dtl Latjo, The /> iiVy Ntxos thus 
notices the debut: 

Mr<. Lucy Ea«tcott, who performed the pnrl of Klena, !s 
an Amfncnn lady whose recent t^uccesses at several of 
the principal theatres in Italy have been much spoken 
of. Her appearance Is youthful and plea-^ing. Her 
figure is small and somewhat slight, bnt verv elegant; 
her features are very delicate and feminine, arid her voice, 
a high soprano, is remarkably clear and flexible, with 
that vibfjiiing quality which conduces greatly to expres- 
sion. Her intonation is beautifully true, an'l her execu- 
tion and *tyle are thos«of a highly acc<impli«lied artist. 
The manner in which she sang her flr.^t atr, matulini 
nlbfui^ cliarme<l theau'lienrc at once; and !:(?r whole per- 
formance, full of refinement, spirit and sensibility, was a 
continued triumph. 

Concerts. Mrs. Anderson, pianist to Her Majesty, 
gave a concert at the Royal Italian Opera, assisted by 
the whole vocal and instrumental force of the establish- 
ment, including Grki and Mario, Clara Novello, 
Dosio, Viardot, Tamberlik, Lablache, &c. &c. ; 
Berlioz conducting. Mr. Alfred Mellon's Orches- 
tnil L'nion gave their third and last concert, assisted by 
Mile. Krall. and Signor Bianciii, vocalists; M. Alex- 
ander Billet, pianist, Sainton, violinist, and Botte- 
siNL Symphonies by Haydn and Mendelssohn, and a 
concerto by Mozart, were among the selections. Two 
youthful prodigie«, pianists, have been giving concerts, 
namely. Master Werner, and Master Arthur Napo- 
leon, styled " the celebrated Portuguese pianist.'* Both 
were much admired. The latter played Mendelssohn's 
Amlnnte and Rondo Ofpriccio$o,ThR\berg*% Afuise fantasia, 
Beethoven's Pastoral Sonata, Schulhofl^s "Carnival," 
and other difficult pieces. 

The one hundred and thirty-second meeting of the 
three choirs of Hereford, Gloucester, a'nd Worcester, 
for the benefit of the M'idows and Orphans of Clergy- 
men in the three dioceses, will be held in Hereford, on 
Tuesday, August the 2 1st. 

The principal vocal performers are to be Madame 



Grisi, Madame Clara Novello, Mrs. Weiss, Miss 
Dolby, Miss Moss, Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Mario, 
Mr. 5lontem Smith, Mr H. Barnby, and Mr. Weiss. 

The solo instrumentalists are Mr. Amott (organ), 
Mr. Done and Master Napoleon (pianoforte), and Mr. 
H. Blagrove (concertina) Mr. Towhshcnd Smith, as 
usual, at Hereford is to be the conductor. A numerous 
orchestra has been provided, and the chorus has been 
selected from the three cathedral choirs and from the 
choral societies of Hereford, Gloucester, Worcester, 
and Liverpool. 

The Festival begins as usual with full musical service 
in the cathedral, including Spohr's overture to The 
Last JiultjtneiU^ followed by PreceSf Responses and 
Chant to •• Venite," by Tallis, and Psalms by Mr. 
Townsend Smith. The Dettingen **Te Deum" of 
Hiindel will then be sung, as well as a "Jubilate," 
composed for this festival by Mr. G. Townsend Smith. 
Haydn's chorus, "The Heavens are telling," is to 
follow the third collect. Before the sermon, Mendels- 
sohn's 98th Psalm, for eight voices, and after it, Beet- 
hoven's "Hallelujah Chorus," from The Mount of 
Olivrs. 

The morning of Wednesday is devoted to Mendels- 
sohn's Elijah. On Thursday, the same composer's 
Hymn of Praise will form the first part, and the second 
part consist of an overture by the Uev Sir F. A. Gore 
Ouseley, Bart., The Christian's Prayer of Spohr, 
Luther's H^mn, sung by Mme. Clara Novello and 
Chorus, Handel's air, "Sound an alarm" (Judas 
Macabteus). by Mr. Sims Reeves and Chorus, and 
Mozart's Tirclfth Mass. On Friday, The Messiah^ in 
accordance with ancient conventionality. 

Every evening, as usual, a miscellaneous concert is 
to take place at the Shire Hall ; and after the concert 
on Wednesday evening, there will be a ball, which will 
no doubt add considerably to the funds. 

Univer-^ity op Dublin Choral Society. — On 
Saturday, the 3.1th June, a performance of sacred 
music was given by this association, in order to cel- 
ebrate the completion of the new Bell Tower, which 
has been erected at the cost of £3,000 by the Primate 
of Ireland Notices and sketches of this edifice have 
appeared in the Builder and Illustrated London \ews ; 
it is of granite and Portland stone, and is about ninety 
feet in height. The first part of the concert consisted 
of various selections, some having reference to the bell 
and its offices, in summoning to prayer or study, or 
tolling the knell of the dead. The second part consis- 
ted of a cantata written by J. F. Waller, Doctor of 
Laws in the College, and set to music by Dr. Steward, 
the conductor of the Society ; this, which occupied 
forty minutes in performance, is a composition of con- 
siderable pretention, including tenors, solos, with 
chorus, symphonies for instruments, a soprano solo, 
and two choral fugues, one of which, that at the con- 
clusion, is very elaborately wrought and effective. At 
one part of the cantata, at the lines— 

"To Jehovah's praise, 
Be the first notes rung. 
From its iron tongue. ' 

The bell was tolled eight times ; the communication 
between the new tower and the hall where the music 
was performed being effected through the agency of an 
electric apparatus placed in the orchestra, and connected 
with wires of some hundred yards in length, which 
were carried across two of the quadrangles, the win- 
dows of the hall being opened to admit of the sounds 
being heard The whole performance was most satis- 
factory, and the poet and composer of the cantata were 
complimented by the persons of distinction connected 
with the College. 



|fru.'5ii;<tl (fJhit-Chat. 

We trust the interesting sketch of the life of John 
Field, the pianist and composer, which we have 
copied this week, will lend some of our students of 
the piano to seek acquaintance with his six beautiful 
Nocturnes, of which Mr. Richardson, at his Musical 
Exchangfc, has rcfcntly published a very neat edi- 
tion. When it is known that these first set the model 
of that form of composition, afterward) followed 
by Chopin, Kalkbrennkr and others of the new 
pianists, they will be studied with peculiar interest. 
Robert Schumann speaks of the Nocturnes of Field 
and Chopin as "ideals of their kind ;'' and in noticing 
the appearance of the three last of the six here re- 
ferred to, says : '- One feels as if, after an adventurous 
tour through the world, and after a thousand perils 
by sea and land, he had at last got back to the an- 
cestral house ; everything looks so safe and in the 
old spot, and the tears might almost start into one's 
eyes." In another place, speaking of Field's seventh 
Concerto, he writes : " I am all full of him, and know 
of nothing rational to say of him, except infinite 
praise.** 



We see it stated that Mr. G. A. Macfarren has 
been engaged by the Birmingham Festival Commit- 
tee, to write, in the Birmingham Journal^ analyses of 
the chief (!las.Hical works to be performed, "with the 
purpose of strengthening the idea, in all intelligent 
minds, of the great artistic, moral and national value 
of this very important musical occasion.*' Such 
analyses by competent persons, we should think, 
would add much to the interest and cfficacv of all 
occasions at which great musical compositions are 

preformed Another novelty promised for the 

Birmingham Festival is ajinalcy composed by Pbincb 
Albert, called, ^ L Invocazione delt Armonia. The 
Prince Consort figured as a composer at the same 
festival in 1852. 

The Musical World seems to be made as happy by 
the presence of Mcyerdker in London, as it was 
cross by that of Wagner. For instance : *• Judging 
from the manner in which he is fdted and received in 
all quarters, the composer of the Huguenots will not 
find cau.se to regret his visit to the metropolis of 
Great Britain, after an interval of three and-twenty 
years. In all places, high and low, wherever music 
is loved, Meyerbeer is honored and fdicd. From the 
palaces of Princes, Ministers, and Ambassadors, to 
the concert rooms of Exeter and St. Martinis Halls, 
there is a general demand for his society. He must 
eat everyone's dinner, and hear everyone's concert. 
So that, what with his daily occupations at the 
theatre during rehearsals, and his numerous engage- 
ments, morning and evening, Meyerbeer must have 
his hands full, and very few minutes to spare. Never- 
theless, at 7 A.M., day after day — those who get np 
soon enough, and have the wish, may see the cele- 
brated musician taking his "constitutional** walk in 
Hyde Park, some hours before breakfast. It is at 
this early period of the day that he com}W8ea — ^like 
Auber, on horseback, inr the Champs-Elys^es, and 
Spohr, in his garden, at Hesse- Cassel." 

Miss Elisb Hensler's concert at Nahant, last 
Satunlay evening, is said to have been eminently 
successful. All the summer residents were present, 
as well as a large representation from the city, filling 
the lai^e dining hall of Mr. Stevens's hotel. Every 
body was delighted with the singing of the two sis- 
ters, and there seems to have been quite a rivalry of 
opinions between the finished art of the older and 
the freshness of the younger voice. Much is said of 
the beauty of the steamer trip by moonlight, though 
to our grosser apprehension liere an east wind fog 
and even rain prevailed. Perhaps those who had 
faith and went, saw otherwise ; Diana deigned to 
smile on them ; and if not Diana, at all events the 

Muse of Song rewarded them Mr. Harrison 

Millard gave a Matindo of vocal and instrumental 
music at Newport, on Tuesday, assisted by Otto 
Dresel, and Mr.TRENKLE, pianists, and by Messrs. 
Bercmann and Meisel, of the Gcrmanians. All 
the artists were warmly applauded. Among the 
listeners were Mme. Laobanob, Signor Morelli, 
Amodio. &.C. 

Our Woivcster friends have had another treat in 
the shape of a Soirde of choice and classical mnsic, 
by their townsman Mr. B. D. Allen. The pro- 
gramme included Beethoven's overture to Egmont^ 
for four hands, played by Miss Bacon and Mr Al- 
len ; "If with all your hearts,'* from " Elijah," sung 
by Mr. Stocking ; Beethoven's Sonata in C, op. 2, 
by Miss Bacon ; Duet : La ci dareni^ Miss Fiske and 
Mr. Stocking ; Andante and Variations by Schu- 
mann, for two pianos, Miss Bacon and Mr Allen ; 
" I know that my Redeemer liveth," Miss Fiske ; a 
string of piano solos, namely, a prelude and waltz by 
Chopin, and song without words by Mendelssohn, 
played by Mr Allen ; and finally selections from 
Haydn's " Creation ;*' On mighty pens, and, On thee 
each living so\d^ sung by Miss Fiske, and Messrs. 
Stocking and A. S. Allen. A very admirable pro- 
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gramme tliat for the " rurnl districts !" They deserve 
praise who inculcate such lessons of sound musical 
taste in '• the heart of our old Commonwealth." We 
arc told, too, upon ^ood authority, that the pci-for- 
mances were worthy of the high character of the 
music. 

Amid the triumphs of our Hensler and our other 
native /jnmc donne and tenori^ who have been study- 
ing in Italy, we have wondered (as have many of our 
readers, doubtless) at the silence of the press about 
our fair Boston contralto, Adelaide Phillips. It 
is a long time since wc have heard even of her 
whereabouts. In Milan for some time she had to 
contend against intri<;ues of rivals and the clamorous 
Verdi passion of " young Italy," demanding every- 
where h'ujh voices. This intcifercd with prosperous 
cngngcmcnts; yet wherever she was heard, her voice, 
St vie and dramatic talent won decided favor. We 
have just received from a friend some cuttings from 
Italian newspapers, which show that she is siill 
winning laurels in that land of song, despite the 
tyranny of new fashions. The first is dated Rove- 
reto. May 4, and tells how a large audience in spite 
of bad weather, attended ** the benefit of the }mmo 
contralto assduto, Signorina A. Phillips." She intro- 
duced into her part in the first act of 11 Crocialo^ 
" which was executed throughout with the greatest 
precision," the scena and cavatina of Arsace from 
Semiramide. and in the last act of Romeo and GicdutUiy 
some variations on the theme : La Biondhia in yondo- 
Utta. " The perfect intonation, the robustness and 
extent of voice, united to a rare sweetness, with 
which she executed these pieces, leave all encomium 
behind, and the reiterated plaudits and callings before 
the curtain, from the beginning to the end of the 
play, were a serious proof of the ample satisfaction 
of the public." The same article expresses great 
hopes of her performance in*// Giuramento^ in which 
she was to appear with Signora Donati. The same 
paper, La Fama, of June 4, alludes again to the 
benefit as the most successful night of the season, 
and speaks of the flowers and poetic tributes thrown 
to her ; among the latter was the following sonnet in 
her praise, which we wilt not attempt to translate, 
but offer in the original for those who read the 
Italian : 

ALL' ESIMIA CANTANTE, ADELAIDE PHILLIPS, PRIMA 
DONNA CONTRALTO AL TEATRO SOCIALE DI ROVE- 
UETO, NELLA SUA SBRATA DI BENEFICIO. 

Sonetto. 
Adelaide, tu canti ! — >£ i mesti detti, 

Che r angoscia d' amor strappa a Elmireno, 

Eco destan gentile in ogni seno, 

Ricordo forsc dei pcrduti affetti. 
Adelaide, deh canta! — Benedetti 

Sono i soavi tuoi concent!.. . Meno 
Non verra bella fama, e ognor sereno 
Tu a te stessa cosi avvenir prometti. 

Canta, Adelaide ! — Ch^ un* ebbrezza pia 
La grazia dell* accento al cor apprende... 
E son gemelle, il sai, beltik e armonia. 

Canta ! — Ch^ il canto piii sentiti rende 
Oioia, amore, dolor, malinconia 
In chi del canto la virtu comprende. 

La Pretidema del Teatro. 

OuLiBiCHEFF, the Russian biographer of Mozart, 
whose admirable writings about that master and 
about music generally were first introduced to English 
readers through our columns, is about to publish a 
work entitled " Beethoven and his Commentators". 
He was too completely swallowed up in Mozart, 
when he wrote of him, to be able to appreciate the 
Symphonies and Quartets of Beethoven. But no 
one who has read the former work can doubt the 
deeply appreciative musical nature of the man ; and 
now that he has been concentrating his attention 
upon Beethoven, we shall be much disappointed if 
he does not show some signs of progress and do 
more justice to the great modem master. 






Miss Louisa Ptnk is still warbling to delighted 
crowds at Niblo's Garden. Fra Diarolo was among 

the last operas announced It is rumored that 

Balfk, the English, or rather Irish opera composer, 
is to preside over a series of operas at the Academy 
in October. 

SttJiulit's Jour^nal of ^hmc. 
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Our Music Table. 

Tliere still remains a fearful pile of new or 
recent musical publications before us, to be 
disposed of. To review them all, in any true 
sense of the word, were quite impossible; and so 
they grow and gi"Ow, a fmwning ni*>htmare wall 
about the poor reviewer, if he own the obligation 
to speak either well or ill of every thing that he 
has sent to him. Verily it was not a bad device, 
into which we were forced by sheer necesr»ity la.st 
week, for extricating ourselves from such a quan- 
dary. The gentlest animal, when fairly cornered, 
turns upon his pursuers and shows fight. So we, 
dropping the apologistic, assume the opposite tone. 
Instead of offering excuses to the publi:jhcrs for 
not helping to immortalize their works, we think 
it wiser to assume, (what there can be no reason- 
able doubt of), that the main mass of musical 
publications in this country is as surely doomed to 
oblivion, as was Don Quixote*s library to the 
flames, and it is enough for us, as for the curate 
and the barber then, to call upon each, as it goes 
out of the window, to show cause, if it can, why 
it should be saved. We generously interpose this 
our net or sieve to catch whatever pearls there 
may be, lest they run through wiih the sand. — 
But di*opping metaphor, let us to our task again 
for an hour or two and see what wc can rescue. 

1. Here, at the outset, we have something 
really worthy of the attention of our amateur 
pianists : " 25 Etudes, introductory to the art of 
Phrasing, hy Stephen Heller. Op. 45. (G. P. 
Reed & Co., publishers). The first Book, or half 
of these is now before us. The two Books form 
the third number in the " Complete Scries of 
Studies by Stephen Heller," to be issued by the 
same publishers, classed in the onler of their diffi- 
culty, as follows: No. 1, Op. 47. " 25 Studies for 
improving the sense of Rhythm and Expression;" 
No. 2, Op. 46. " 30 Progressive Studies ;" No. 4, 
"The Art of Phrasing." The fourteen little 
pieces now before us are marked by the elegance, 
geniality, poetic feeling, and clearness of foim, 
characteristic of all Heller's compositions. They 
are less difficult than the generality of his " Pre- 
ludes," which we have noticed during the year 
past Each is a complete expression of a simple 
musical thought, in which the idea and form, the 
melody and harmony seem to have had birth at 
once, in one act of inspiration. There is great va- 
riety among them, while the same quiet, delicate 
artistic spirit pervades them all. Some of them 
fasten themselves upon the memory like *^ Songs 
without Words." 

2. From the same publishers we have a third 
Book of the ''Fifty Studies, by Carl Czerny," 
mentioned in our last. These are technical, work- 
ing studies, in the literal sense of the word, and 
not tone-poems, like the above by Heller. Yet, as 
we said before, they are by no means uninterest- 
ing. There is some beauty in the drill. This 



set a ffonls exercises in " Rapitl minor .*!aU»s"; in 
*• cros.sing hand:*, quietly and softly" ; in " exten- 
sions"; in "double o<'taves"; in " e<pial move- 
ment of iKith hands"; in " the Trill-; in " light 
touch with the fingers of the lefY hand" ; and in 
placing " the thumb on the bla4*k keys with a per- 
fectly quiet position of the liand." 

3. " 7bne-/^/rw.«rtms", six chanK'teristic pieces 
for the piano, by F. Spixplkr. Op, 4;{. (O. P. 
Ri»ed & Co.) We have here No. 2. " Forgot me 
Not", and No. 3, "Nf»segay of A'^iolets", both 
very plea-sing, naive little pieces, graceful in fi»rm 
and refined in sentiment, and not at all difficult. 

4. " ^fusica! Flowers — ^SVa* Rondos and Vari- 
at ions upon facorite thcmrx, by C. T. Hici'NXKU, 
Op. 70. If the la<t-named " blossoms" were wild- 
flowers (which we dare not affinn), these are 
flowers transplanted an<l artifi«ia!Iy developed. 
They are themes from operas, trc-ated afcer the 
conventional pattern, with iiitro<luctions and vari- 
ations; but very simple of their kind. We have 
before us No. 2, from Lncrezia Dort/ia, and No. 4, 
from Belisario. The variiitions are clever and af- 
ford good finger exercise. 

5. " The Vocalixt*s Companion** ^ hy Edward 
B. Oliver; pp. 17. (Oliver Ditson). Here arc 
" exeri'ises for developing, strengthening and 
equalizing the voice, designed a^ intixxluetorj- to 
and to be used in connection with the solfeggio 
exercises of Panseron, Crlvelli, I^ablache and 
others." The author or editor has shown his in- 
telligent comprehension of a music-teacher*s task 
in a little book, to which we sometime since called 
attention: "The Practical Text-Book for the 
Piano." The exercises and instructions here bear 
the same marks of thoughtful experience and 
sound judgment 

6. Here we have a gay pictorial crew ; the 
colored vignettes on the outside are so dazzling 
that it is enough ti look at them, without examin- 
ing the music. These are pieces (says the curate) 
got up for the glorification of publishers and of 
the glorious system of " re<luced prices," which 
has been trying to make such a stir in the news- 
papers, and not for any really musical end. Here 
for instance is the " Sparkling Polka," by Thomas 
Baker ; sparkling enough, no doubt, for he is a 
clever musician ; but the main thing about it is 
the splendid view upon the title page of the inte- 
rior of the publisher's great piano and music estab- 
lishment, (Horace Waters, New York), where 
you can see all the fashionable butterfly dresses 
of Broadway eagerly swarming around the pol- 
ished sc]uares and grinds, and waited on by the 
politest clerks. Here is another, that counts upon 
large sales by flattering political party feelings. 
It is a sons called " Sam," and the likeness of the 
individual meets you in the frontpiece ; a dashing, 
fancy boy, with curling hair and smooth, aristo- 
cratic face who looks as if he never did any work, 
but made it a business to sit there looking fiercely 
patriotic, with a very Noli me tangere expression 
about the eyes, more in harmony with the stripes 
and stars and guns above his head, than with his 
own soft rosy face and dandy air. It matters 
little what the music is, since " Sam" is anything 
but musical ; yet if he would follow the adrice of 
Putnam*8 Magazine, and, learning a lesson from 
the German Song Unions, resolve his numerous 
clubs and lodges into singing societies, he might 
possibly be the source of some good to his coun- 
try. Here is another of the same sort, called 
<' Our Boys,** a Ballad, for solo and chorus ; and 
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" Our Girls** is promiscfL Away with such trash 

to the Know-Nothings ! " Or rather,** 

interposes the barber, ** let me have them for the 
pictures ; they will do well to ornament my shop, 
where they will both entertain my customers and 
advertise and glorify the publishers." 

7. But hero are more sober and substantial 
looking things from the same house, (Horace 
Waters, 333 Broadway). 1. " Gems of Sacred 
Song**y selected and arranged by T. Baker, in- 
cluding in numbers : " Come unto me", by Davis; 
" Angels ever bright and fair", by 11 ax del, &c., 
&c. 2. A clever ballad by J. L. IIatton who 
always writes cleverly : " Good hye^ sweet heart. 
8, ** Le Sour ire** (The Smile), a graceful, flowing, 
placid Reverie for the piano, by Charles Voss, 
one of the cleverer Dii minores of modern Ger- 
man pianism. 4. " Etude Aftzurke", by Talexy, 
a pretty enough Mazurka, with prestis.simo intro- 
duction, and wrought up with considerable bra- 
vura. These can do no harm. But Balfe*s 
woful ballad : " The Heart bowed down** (as if 
everybody did not know it well enough alrea<ly to 
their cost!) belongs plainly to the mechanical- 
sentimental school : — one of those melodies, which 
always seem as if they had been ground out of a 
hand organ in the first instance. And as for ^' Let 
us alone*\ a ballad by H. C. Watsox, shall we 
not take it at its wonl ? (We forgot to say that 
Messrs. Fetridge & Co. are agents in this city for 
the numerous cheap publications of Horace Wa- 
ters). Here endeth the second lesson. 



Sehnmann and Rubinitein— Alfred Jaell in 

Frankfort. 

From the Journal of Frankfort we translate 
the following account of one of Jaell's con- 
certs in that city. From the comparison it draws 
between the compositions of Sciiumanx and the 
new virtuoso Rubixsteix, it should interest 
those who watch the tendencies of modern Ger- 
man music, while their interpreter on that occa- 
sion has many friends here who will be pleased to 
read all that is said of his performance. 

" The Concert began with Robert Sciiu- 
MAXX*8 greiit D minor Sonata (op. 121) for violin 
and piano. We do not belong to the especial 
admirers of this composer. From the most of his 
works there speaks more or less a sickliness or 
unnaturalness, which is not quickening, since it 
runs decidedly counter to the chief end of all true 
mu:>ic, which is to elevate, to make glad the soul. 
Nevertheless Schumann is a great talent, a highly 
cultivated musician, and could not fail to achieve 
something excellent in his way. This excellence 
we have to seek, to be sure, less in the total ef- 
fect of his pieces, than in their details ; for his 
works, especially his larger ones, are wanting 
above all things in internal harmony (?). And 
so it is too with this Sonata, of which the first and 
last movements 90und partly tedious, partly un- 
gracious, whereas almost the entire Andante and 
the Scherzo are not only very interesting, but 
very pleasing. A frequent and unbiassed listen- 
er to such music, finds more and more in it that 
is valuable ; there are in fact no readily digesti- 
ble common-places. If any one has the power to 
make the most of Schumann's piano works, it is 
Herr Jaell, with the fullness of his artistic 
means ; and their genial application in this in- 
stance left nothing to be desired. Herr Eliason 
(violin) seconded him with fervor and with taste. 



" Let us turn now from the alpha to the omega 
of the Concert : to the G minor Trio, for piano, 
violin and violoncello (op. 15), by Rubinstein. 
Schumann and Rubinstein follow pretty much the 
same direction : both seek out new paths ; and 
yet their music is as different as their ages. Schu- 
mann is ripe, Rubinstein is yet budding. W^ith 
Schumann there is more of gloom and misery, 
with Rubinstein more of vivacity and cheerful- 
ness ; with the one it is a deep, dull glow, with 
the other a bright fire ; with the one a sickly ex- 
citement, with the other a gushing over-fulness of 
health ; the former paints in autumnal grey, the 
latter in fresh spring green. Bnt enough of such 
always lame comparison ! In this Trio the young 
virtuoso and composer shows himself in a very ad- 
vantageous light Talent and knowledge go hand 
in hand. To be sure the full cup foams over 
here and there ; but the new, fermenting fire- 
wine will at length grow clear and quiet and re- 
fresh even those who have been partial to the 
moss of centuries. The brilliant work is grandly 
laid out and carried through ingeniously ; only 
too mu(!h is sacrificed to effect The first movc- 
nent, as the most important, ought to stand at the 
end ; the Andante is graceful and original ; the 
Scherzo a perfect mast«!r piece, so full of life and 
inspiration, as if it came at one gush, that it takes 
both artists and laicty by storm. The work reap- 
ed rich applause, but unfortunately it can only 
become familiar in a few places, since the very 
predominating piano-forte part can only be mas- 
tered by a pianist of the first ability. Yet Jaell 
rose above its gigantic difficulties, and presented 
his part as calmly and clearly as if it had been a 
Sonata of Mozart Herr Eliason and Herr 
SiEDENTOPF also made themselves easily at home 
in the strange style. 

** Among the ensemble pieces we may mention 
an Andante and Variations, for two pianos, by 
Schumann, which are distinguished by a beauti- 
ful principle theme. Messrs. Rosenhain and 
Jaell played with excellent mutual understand- 
ing on two fine Mozart JlUgels. Friiulein Elise 
SciiMiTT shone in the singing of Schubert's 
" Wanderer" and Lindblad's Auf dem Berge^ 
tastefully accompanied by Jaell. 

^* AH the rest were solo pieces for the piano, in 
which Herr Jaell found opportunity to show his 
eminent virtuosity on all side^, es{)ecially in his 
extremely clever and brilliantly wrought para- 
phrase on themes from Lohengrin and Tannhdur 
ser^ which was followed by applause and callings 
out, as if they would have no end, which moved 
him to volunteer a transcription of his own upon 
an English ballad. If the audience were carried 
away by the grandeur of his bravura in the para- 
phrase, ihey were quite as much so this time by 
his unsurpassable trill, which hovered for ten 
minutes long, in every possible shading, without 
interruption, over the whole charming piece. 
Quite original seemed the coupling of a very 
worthy Prelude of Chopin with Bach's precious 
C minor Fugue. The rendering was as noble as 
the effect was satisfactory. Great applause also 
followed his transcription of * Lohengrin's reproof 
to El^,' and his * Italian Serenade,' which breathes 
a southern charm and glow.** 

The piece ends quite rhapsodically, pronounc- 
ing Jaell's execution above all praise. Does it 
not recall many a scene iil our own concert 
rooms? 
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WoBKS OF Art.— We cheerfully call attention 
to the advertisement, below, of Messrs. Chandler 
& Clapp. Every opening of a new home for Art 
is to be hailed as a blessing to our city. In these 
ntilitarian times when the enterprising genius of 
trade is levelling every old tree and building over 
every old garden, that once made the heart of the 
brick wilderness to rmilc, the least it can do in return 
is to give ns beautiful shops and depots of the works 
of Art And every lover of the Beautiful most have 
been glad to notice recently the multiplication of 
elegant picture shops in our city. The last and most 
attractive of these is the establishment just opened in 
Winter street, where may be found the most exten- 
sive, choice, and tastefully arranged collection of 
drawings, engravings, casts, &c., that is anywhere' 
offered to the public in this country. The proprie- 
tors are gentlemen of taste and experience in their 
line, and their plan is somewhat uniqne, aiming at 
nothing less than a true Art exchange, and making 
it their bosineis to procure whatever rarest and best 
works of Art, of every kind, may come wuhin 
their reach. Their rooms have an aesthetic, as well 
as hospitable aspect, in what was a spacious dwel- 
ling house ; the neat sign over the door, the bas- 
reliefs by Thorwaldsen over the windows, and the 
head of the Phydian Jove greeting von at the thresh- 
old, awaken a toup^on in the passer-by of somcihiiig 
tasteful and recherche, which is fullv confirmed when 
you enter. 



WOAKS OF ABT. 

TnV andrnvVgncd have aMorUted tbemwlwa nnder the linn 
of CHANDLKR ft CLAPP, m Dialmh ix Woaas or Abt, 
to which baMneM th<>7 will give their ezcla-lve attentkm. 
Thejr ha«e taken H0U8B No 24 WINTER 8TREBT. aod fitted 
up ipHcioiM and well-lighted Rooms for the favorable exhibi- 
tion of Palntlngf, Drawlngfi, Flue EngravlngR, ete , of which 
they have dow on hand a large and valuable itock, fielveted 
with great carp, and includi* g many rare works by the mnst 
celebrated masters, both ancient aod modem. PfnwMS Inter- 
ested In WorkA of Art are Invited to visit this Establishment, 
where they will find the finest collection nf Engraving* In th« 
eountry, and every convenience fiir cjutmlning ibem nt lehnra. 

The stock will be constantly renewed by Importations from 
the best Publishing Houses In Europe. 

G L. CHANDLER, 

BoMOHy Julft 1856. GEO. G. CLAPP. 



INSTRUMENTAL MU8IC. 

THE OBRMANIA, Ibr four, five, and six Instromenta. . .8100 

FOURTEEN PIECES for a small brass hand 1 60 

DITSON'S SELECT BAND MUSIC, on cards. .. .per set, 1 00 
BOSTON COLLECTION OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC... 76 

THE JULLIEN COLLECTION, for Flnte and Violin 60 

THE FLUTINA, a Collection for the Aceordeon 60 

MUSICIAN'S COMPANION, 8vols,earh. 100 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSICIAN, 6 Numbers, esch 60 

PARLOR COMPANION, for the Piano 160 

Published by 

Oll-rer DItsou, 116 Wasktm^ton St. 

F. F. MULLER, 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel & Haydn 

Society, Musical Eduestlon Society, &c. &<^. 

Realdenoe, No. 3 MTInter Plaee, Boston. 

OTTO DBESEIi 

May be addressed st Richardson's Musical Exchange, or at 

this offlce, and will be ready to receive pupils about 

the middle of September. 

NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 

BT li. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers call the attention of the musical profrssion 
to this work, as one eminently calculated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advanre the pupil. It is emphati- 
cally a Pkaotical work, serving both ss a Usnunl of Insrruc- 
tion on the one hand, and a T^xt-book on the other ; and it is 
believed that the peculiar srrsngement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exercises and examples, presents 
great advantages, to both scholar and teacher, over any similar 
work of the kind. Teachers highly commend the work. Mr. 
WiLLUX Maboic says it is a work unsurpassed In the language. 
Mr. Gcoaei J. Wbbb says that it Is a work perspicuous In 
diction, methodical in arrangement, and sulBriently copious to 
embrace all the essentials of the genersl doctrine of aceoixl. 
It can be ordered through any respectable Music-seller, and 
will be sent through the mall on the receipt of the price, 
(Sl,76,) postage prepaid. . 

OBO. P. RBBD 4t CO., Pnbllabeniy 
18 Tremont St. Boston. 
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glJOB PBINTING BOlly apd p nini |illy eiroihd rt Ibis O ffice. 

Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

(Imported from England^) 

389, Broadway, N. Y. 

MUSICAL PRESENTS. 

No YE LLC* 8 OCT A YD EDITIONS OF ORATORIOS In 
Vocal Scor», with a wparate acoonpaDimeDt tor the Organ 
or PUno-Forto. By Yirobiit Notbllo. TheM vorkc will be 
ftmnd appropriate pvwwnta, comUnlnf elcgaBee with a mode- 
rate outlaj for a ctandard work. 

WORKS ALREADY COMPLETED: 

HATDN>S 
Creallon, (Bound) •1.26 

HANDEL'S 

Solomon, (Bound) 1.88 

lR«0llnEKypt, " 1.68 

Me«lah *< 168 

BanuoD, ** 188 

Judas Maeeaberaa, " 168 

Jcphtba, ** 1.68 

Detdngen Te DcuUi 1 r Pan**) AS 

Coronation Anthem, **Z«doek the Prieit,'* } ' * • * *"P*'' "•«> 

Jonhna, (Bound) 188 

Ads and Oalatea, (Paper eoveie) 76 ) 

Alexander's Feast, « 801 " 2.26 

Ode to St. Cecilia's Day, ** 60) 

Deborah, - " 163 

Saul, " 168 

MENDELSSOHN'S 

8fc.Pau1, " 168 

Hymn of Praise— Lobgesang, (Paper) 81 00 I u •■ m 

As the Hart Pants, ^ .88/ • *-" 

MOZART, HATDN, AND BEETHOVEN. 

T!ie Three FaTorite Masses, with the Latin words, and an 
English adaptation by R. O Loralne, Esq., namely : 

Mosart's Twelfth Mass,. . . .(Paper) 88 ) 

Haydn's Third or Imperial, ** 68 { (Bound) 218 

BcetboTen's Mass In C, ** 68 ) 

•< Engedl ; or, David In the fVlMemees, (P^per) 76 
Monrt's 16th Mass (the celebrated Requiem,). . . •* 0-60 

ROMBERG'S 
LayoftbeBen, ^ 068 

All the Ohomses from f he oetaTO editions may be had aepa- 
vately, from 8 cents to 18 cents each. 

Also each pleee fhnn the abore Oratorios to be had separately 
In fan 



JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 

AT THE MUSIC HALL, (Rer. TaionoEB PAftzn's Sooirt,) 
GIVES INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO. 

BMidmiM, 18 Avery Street. 



nAHISI AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS his seniees as an Instmetor In the higher branehet 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addrassed at the music 
Btoras of Natbar Riohaedsoh, 282 Washington Si. or 0. P. 
Rbbb ft Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

BirBUVon :— Mrs. 0. W. Lorlng, 88 Mt. Tenon St 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols. 20 South St. 
MlM May, 6 FrankUn PhMO. Feb. 18. 

a. AND&£ & 00. 'B 

jitfot ei foui%n unh fionustU fSiuMit, 

19 f . miTH irmr, abotb CHienrvr, 

(Eastsldo,) PHILADELPHIA. 

Q^A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Musle. and of our 
own Publlcarlons, has Just been published. Munc and Musio 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF MlTSICt 

A65 'WsMhlmirton BtvMty Boston. 



CHICKERINa & SONS, 

MANUFAOTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



WABEBOOM8, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Avt» BOSTON. if 



SUPERIOR TO ALL. 

U6HTE, lEWTOI &BRADBUBr 8 PIAI08. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON 

Would respectfully inform the pnbllr that he has taken the 
Agency for the New England i^tatcs, for the sale of the above 
celebrated inrtrumenti', a full assortment of whkh will con- 
stantly be kept at his 

MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street. Bofton. 

These Instruments are warrsnted In all caaps, and put up In 
secure boxes, free of ezpirnM, for traasportatM« U* any dis- 
tance. Also, NEW MUSIC from all parts of Europe and 

America ncclTed as soon as published, which, toxether with 
our own puUicacions, forms the largest stock and greatest 
Tarlety of Sheet Music to be found in the United States. The 
most liberal dlscnnnt madw to the Trade and Semlnarfes. 

Catalngaes sent to any address, fra<f«.>-Supcrior Mbmdsoiib 
always on hand.>-PIANOS TO LET, ea tiberai temu. 

HENRY S. CUTLER, 

ssAcaisa 07 she oatikv, 

BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 

GREEN STREET. 

(tT^Communleatlons may be left with Ourn DmoM, or with 

NaTBAX RlOBAKMOH. 

BD. AfjLiEN desires a situation as Oifanist in some 
• church In Boeton. Address Box 186, \Vorcester, Man. 
RurBEiMCxs— Snmner HUl, E. Hamilton, J. U. Wlllcox, bqs. 



PATENT AMERIOAN AOTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

ManaCactory, 379 IVaahlnctom Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

T00I6 LADIES' VOGAL lUSIG OOOL 

B« R. BIfANCHARD. Teaeher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to rca4f music readily at d(ht,and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselTcs lo teach 
singing In schools, or to reoeire Instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, In the CultlTatlon of the Voice, Style, Ac. 

Address, cars of Geo. J. Webb A Co , No. 8 Winter street. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL be happy to give Instruction In Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Moale. Address :— 
No. 8 Hay ward Place. May 28. tf 

METER ic TRETBAR, 

BUFFALO, N. 7. 

QT'AGENTS for the Publishing House of O. M. METER, Jm. 

Brunswick. 

IF yon wish to learn to play in the shortest time pcaslble, buy 
RIOHARD80N'6 

lODEBI SCHOOL FOR THE PIAIO-FORTE, 

which is acknowledged by the moat eminent mnsieians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 
has ever been published.— —Price ThrM Dollars. 

DT'PublUhed at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Reeldeuee Mo. Be Kmeelamd Street. 

Iti^Wlll return to the dty by the 1st of October. 

C. BBEUSIIVO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 

Depot of JErard*8 Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

Q^ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 

ADOLPH BAUMBACH. 
TJ3A0HEB OF THE PIAKO-FOBTB. 



AnplkatSon can be made at Reed^s Mnsie-Store, or at the 
Norfolk House, Rozbury. Sept 9 

L. O. EUER80N, 

Vtutet o£ i\t fixno-J^ort/, ^t%sn, ^ %in%in%, 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIO AT 
BULFINCH STREET CHURCH. 

Jfimc JRoom undtr tJu Cktmk XeswtoKf, 12 Indiana JPU 

B08T0M. 

AppOoations may also be made at Olifer Dltson*s, 116 Wadi- 
IngtonSt., to whom he Is permitted to refrr. 



EDWAHP Ii. BAJiOH, MUBIO AJTD JOB PBINTINQ OFFIOIS. 



ORQAN-HARMONIUMS, 

MARUrACnrRKS BT 

MASON 9l HAMLIN. 

THE Organ-nannnnlum is an ratlrrly new (patent) mnskal 
instmnent of the reed species, hsTlng two manuals, or 
mws of keys, and eight stops, as follows :~I. Dispason ; 2. 
DalrUna; 8 Principal; 4. Flute; 6. Bourdon; 8. Hautboy; 
7. Expression ; 8 Coupler. It Is dceigned more e^perially for 
the UM of churches, kctnie-rooms, and other large pnblle 
halls, hsTlng power nearly equnl to a thousand dollar orcan ! 
It is also capable of many solo-clfects, and has great Tsrirty In 
the property or quality of tone. It is espcrialiy adsptcd to 
the use of organ-iescbers and students, being an adwiimble 
substitute for organ-practice. Examination from all Inteieotcd 
Is rsspectftilly eollrlted. 

Mason ft Hamlin's Hodel Helodaons \ 

Recommended by the best mnsirlans and organists in fbe 
eonntiy, (as bvpbbiob to all others,) among whom we mentkm 
the following: Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, Oeorge F. 
Root. O. W. Morgan (late organist to the llarmonk Union, 
London), S. A. Bancrofr, L. P. Homer, L. U. Southard, E. 
Bruce, etc. etc. 

Frioei f^om $60 to $176. 
07" Cireulsrs containing a full description of the M<«del 
Mclodcons sent to any address, on application to the 
signed. 

WatVf MAMV 

BMMoxs aanuB 
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KASOir 4t HABII.Iir, 

Oamitndg9 St. (ear. of dories,) Boumt, Us. 



NEW AEBTHETIO JOURNAL. 
THE CRAYON, 

A Weekly Paper dcToted to ART, offers Itself to the attenUon 
of all who are Interasted in the elevating and refining Influ- 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CKATON 
alrsady are Bbiawt, Lowbll, Stuct, RniBiAvnT Pkalk, A B. 
Dueaud, President of the N ^ ttonal Academy of Design, Dasjxl 
Udvt»otor, Hbhrt K. Bbowh, and amongst those engaged 
are Uiiornxow, Bataru Ta? lor, Oio. Wm Ccstis, Rev. H. 
W. BiiCHxa, Kev. SAMUKt Otooon, Kpt. H. W. Billows, Hon. 
CSARLM SvMWBR, and others of our most eminent writers. A 
series of papers by RusRin. and essays left ^ the eminent 
sculptor, liomATio Qriuouoh, add to the Interest of The 
Crayon. 

From tk* Cmeinmati Gaxttu, 
We have already strongly ncommended Tbb Cratoh, and 
everv succeeding number proves It lo be mors and more worthy 
of all we haee said In its praise. No Joamal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted. In this country ; and if H 
meeU with the support It so richly dceervrs, we have no doubt 
that It will exert a most wholaaame Influence upon the taste 
of the country. 

Publtohcd bv 8TILLMAN & DURAND, No. 287 Broadway, 
New York. T^nns, $8 per annum. In advance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

lillPOBTEBS OF FOBEIOIV nUSIC, 

■AVI BBMOVin TO 

Vo. 769 BBOABWAT, oonflr of Hiath St. 

NEW YORK. 
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RESIDENCE.... 18 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 

A GK>OD TIKE TO SUBSCRIBE I 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

Publiahtd erery Sftturdsy, st 81 School St. Booton. 
Tiro Dollars per amamaai Im »&▼»»••. 

During the three years dnee It was established, this Journal 
has met with continually Increasing ikvor, and It entered 
upon Its SEVENTH VOLUME with the number ft>r Saturdsy, 
April 7th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Mono, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite LItefature ; 
including, from time to time— 1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Opens ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
perfbrmed, accounts of their Composers, Sue, S. Notiess of 
New Murio. 8. Musical News from aU parts. 4. Cones- 
pondenee from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
muileal styles, schools, periods, authofs, oompodtlonB, in- 
itruments, theories ; on Muileal Edueatlon ; on Musle in its 
Moral, Social, and Beligions bearings; on Musle In the 
Church, the Coneert-room, the T h e a tre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, fcc. 8. Translations fMm the best Gennan and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occadonal Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &e. 8. Original and Selected Poems, fto. 

QI^Baek numbers, fimm the cosBmcncement, ean be Ikr- 
nlshed. Address (post-paid) 

J. S. DWIGHT, 21 School St. Bostov. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISINQ. 

first insertion, per line 10 cti. 

Bach subsequent insertion, ner Une 6 cts. 

For one column, (126 Unes) first insertion S1S.00 

Do do each subsequent.... S6 00 

Special notices (leaded), each Insertion, per Une 20cta. 
PiSj^ents required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly In advanee. 
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The Life of Mnsia 

From A. B. Marz'b " Miulo of the Nineteenth Centozy." 
[Contlnned flrom p. 188.] 

From this point musical Art develops its dra- 
matic nature and energy. Those two old heroes 
head the column : Handel, in whose choruses 
each part, according to its range and distribution 
of tones, unfolds a peculiar character ; Bach, 
in whose choruses the dramatic genius wakes 
with the power of his subject, and every voice 
with and beside all the others or contrasted with 
them is full of most striking expression, such as 
was alone vouchsafed to him out of the fulness of 
the Holy Scripture quickened to new life within 
him. You must have before your mind his ^Passion' 
according to Sl IVfatthew, his " Come, Jesus, come", 
his " Be not afraid", his Incamatw, Crucifixusy 
ResurrexU in his high Mass — why need I name 
them all ! — you must strive to enter into the spirit 
of these works, if you would (in times so full of 
hypocritical Christianity in words and works and 
ways as ours, and in view of the dissolute and 
sickly autocracy and Voltaire-ism of the century 
in which Bach lived) hold any firm conception of 
the mighty inspiration of faith, which here, like a 
voice from the tombs of prophets and apostles 
and revivalists, called out to a world too narrow 
and beset with care to apprehend and cherish 
what was high. 

This same dramatic quality — which differs from 
the tone-in tiicacies of mere Counterpoint, as the 
life of conscious creatures differs from coral 
structures or from that " frozen music" to which 
ScHLEGEL likens architecture, — we oflen meet 
in Bach in his accompaniments to the voices, 
and oflen in his pure instrumental passages. * * * 
The same thing appears in Handel, and, on 



quite another field, in their immediate successor, 
the dramatic composer, Gluck. 

Contrapuntal art and power do not appear in 
this more intellectual than purely musical great 
man ; compared with his great predecessors and 
followers, one might boldly say of him, he was 
not capable, or rather was not willing (such a 
mind can do what it wills, and wills what is suited 
to its nature and its mission) to write a duet or a 
trio. Before his mind there stooil another goal, 
and he has reached it. Out of the play of tones 
and phrases and the old wooden operatic forms, 
all based on that, the Genius of the Drama rose 
before him ; impatiently he flung the trumpery 
aside ; he had dragged his weary weight about 
with it long enough ; truth of expression, char- 
acter, the dramatic moment, these only would he 
serve, these should reign supreme. Turn to the 
work, in which his idea is pronounced most 
strongly, to his ** Iphigcnia in Aulis"; we find that 
understanding of the tone-relations — ^so far as 
the livelier scenic movement as contrasted with 
the repose and depth of Bach allowed it — applied 
to the most faithful expressi6n of the words. (Of 
course we must go back to the language of the 
original , the French) . To the most striking cadence 
he adds such rich, elastic strength of rhythm, as we 
find in no one except iEschylus, whose rhythmical 
power was certainly not known to Gluck. How 
readily upon the instant anapaests spring up to 
him, as if for a lively war dance 1 How thoughtfully 
he measures time and quantity in ever}' sound ! 
How truly and strikingly, acconling to measure 
and cadence, he declaims every word even 
in the arias and choruses, and how musical, 
how melodious the declamation 1 The songs of 
Agamemnon : Brillant auteur, of Clytemnestra : 
Que faime and Armez vous, of Iphigenia: Les 
veitXf the choruses: C*e8t trop faire and Non 
jamaisy — and who knows how much more — may 
be played with satisfaction as pure music pieces ; 
and then you may sing them acceptably, before 
you become aware, that through and through, 
syllable for syllable, they are moulded to the 
weight and meaning of the words, nay, to the 
spoken sound, wherever it is significant, just as the 
body is moulded to' the spirit that created it and 
uses it, or the bride in fidelity and tenderness to 
the chosen of her heart, as Hafiz- Goethe beauti- 
fully has it : 

Let the Word be called the bride, 
The bridegroom is the Soul ! 

If his great predecessors had already melted 
words and tones into a most intimate union, more 
significant and more taking than either by itself; 
8o in Gluck also the poetic form of speech, or 
verse, was married in its highest power to the lan- 
guage of tones ; and this he accomplished in the 



in itself utterly unrhythmical French language, 
since in his Fatlierland, at those rude or un-Ger- 
man and stiff princely courts, which alone could 
afibrd it, he found neither understanding nor the 
room to work. It is proverbial in Germany, that 
mediocrity finds &vor, while the great get but a 
beggarly pittance ; so it was with Haydn, with 
Mozart, with Beethoven, Schiller, and 
how many more 1 * * * 

The picture of the great man, and of what 
Music has gained through him, would remain too 
incomplete, were we to leave unmentioned how 
much he has done for the delineation of char- 
acters and situations ; only we must honestly con- 
fess, that he saw his Greeks in an old French 
light ; — a different stand-point was hardly possible 
after Bacine and during his whole time. His 
Achilles is a French chivalric prince ; his Iphi- 
genia is a princesse somewhat afler the idolized 
pattern of Marie Antoinette, the patroness of 
Gluck ; they are character-masks inherited from 
Corneille and Bacine, which the French only 
outgrew when the nation was rejuvenated by 
the Revolution. But, that admitted, it is impossi- 
ble to exchange a song of Iphigenia for one of 
Clytemnestra, or of a chorus leader ; each has its 
rights respected in its own way. Indeed the 
characters do not stand, they unfold ; the two 
first arias of Agamemnon, the four of Clytem- 
nestra are, scenically and psychologically, real pro- 
gressions. Finally, we have to mention that 
with Gluck the orchestra frequently comes forward 
in the most striking manner for the completion of 
the sketch of character. 

But here — in this participation of the orchestra 
in the spiritual purport of the tone-poem, already 
noticeable in Bach and Handel — we have that 
further stage of progress which was destined to 
complete itself in Beethoven. The persons of 
the drama are partly men, partly personified 
beings, — as the genius of hatred in Anniday the 
ghost in Don Juan. Still other wholly different 
beings hover round the fancy of the composer, 
incomprehensible, formless voices of Nature, 
sounds from higher regions. These are the voices 
of the orchestra. To the mere musician they are 
sonorous tods, lifeless machinery, one for this 
use and another for that But to the tone-poet 
there is revealed in each of them a peculiar 
nature, filled with its own life and characteristic 
tendency. " To the Vandals they are stone"; to 
us they are alive, mysterious, many-sided, not 
easily described children of the wide realm of 
sound — and yet full of individual meaning. They 
entice us, they let us summon them and banish 
them, they serve us, each in its own way. If we 
love them and understand them (as no one has 
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done better than the divine musician Haydx), 
they ofTer us a loving service. We may also 
without love force them to what is alien and 
abhorrent, we may abuse them ; then they tor- 
ment in tuiTi, as they have been tomiented, or 
they sink away exhausted and powerless. It is 
a peculiar world, born out of our own spirit, but 
governed by its own unalterable laws. 

This progress into the realm of the most unfet- 
tered fancy was prc-indicated with firm hand. 
So soon as the tone-play gains significance and 
intellectually determined tenor, it cannot remain 
indifferent who takes up the word in it. As 
surely as the human voices — the young, rejoicing 
Discant and the stern Bass, the mild Alto and 
the fiery Tenor — announce a character of their 
own : just so surely must the mind, directed to 
what is characteristic, recognize differently 
organized beings in violins and flutes, in horns 
and trumpets, and choose among them according 
to each momentary impulse. But these beings 
are present to the inner sense. Henceforth 
wherever the element of sound stirs, they step up 
to you, and, like the prc-appointed spirits, ofier 
you their service as their right, whisper and breathe 
to you what they specifically may and can do, 
attach themselves like shadows to the human 
voice, to strengthen it or veil it, relieve it when 
exhausted, carry it on, step into the place of it — 
and anon like sprites and cobolds in the fairy tales 
they read you the strange riddle of Nature, 
entice you and bear you away into another world 
full of strannje but seeminn;lv familiar beinnrs. 

Long ago prc-indications of this other side of 
life were visible. But the lord and master before 
all was *' Father Haydn". He had from youth 
up as a musician practised instruments; he had 
served them, until both natures had become spirit- 
ually blended as it were in long marriage, and 
they now served Jtim and did what he desired, 
because he never did desire what they could not 
and might not do. How many merry games have 
they enjoyed with him 1 It is a fact full of mean- 
ing, that his first larger tone-picture was *' the 
Chaos", the shapeless shaped, the anxious waiting 
for the Let there be ! for Light 1 It was a day 
of creation ; the world of extra-human voices 
had received life, life of its own. In Beethoven's 
symphonies, in the Heroic, the Pastoral, the filth, 
the seventh, the ninth symphony, that life expand- 
ed into lyric, epic breadth ; who would not long 
ago have felt and recognized it ? Who of those 
ignorant of the language could resist the written 
testimony : that at least to the poet this shaped 
world, which he had created and to which he had 
partly given names, had stood really and bodily 
before his mind's eye ? And is not the series of 
these creations continued in his Quartets and 
piano pieces, in that C ^ minor and F minor 
Sonata, in " Lcs Adinux'\ in the works marked 
110 and 111, in the Trio in D major, in the 
romance-like andante of the great C major Qua- 
tuor, in so many other works of the same and 
other composers ? Is it not mainly this life- 
crowded world of instruments, to which C. M. von 
Weber and, following his pattern, Meyerbeer 
and Wagxer owe those local tones, which lend 
to their dramatic pictures a coloring so specific, 
60 suited to nothing else but just this precise 
moment ? 

(Conclusion next week.) 
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[From Novello's Musical TimeR.] 

The Charity Children's Anniversary at St 
PaaFs Cathedral. 

(Tranfilated from Hector Behlioz^b " Soiri-ca de rorchentre.") 

I was in London at the beginning of June 
1851, when a piece of newspaper, which fell by 
accident into my hands, informed me that the 
anniversary nieelingof the charity children would 
take place in St. Paul's Ciiurch. I immediately 
sought for a ticket, which, after many letters and 
applications, I at length obtrJned through the 
kmdnt^ss of ^Ir. Goss, principal organist of this 
cathedral. At 10 o'clock in the morning, the 
aisles of the church were filled by crowd.**, which 
I traversed with .some difficulty. On arriving at 
the orjian loft destined for the clioir, men and hovs 
numbering 70, I was given a ba'«s-part, which I 
was begged to sing with them, and also a sur- 
plice, which I had to don in onler not to destroy, 
by my black coat, the harmony of white costume 
worn by the whole choir. Tiius disgnisetl as a 
churchman, I awaited that which 1 was to h<>ar 
with a certain vague emotion, excited by what 
I saw. Nine nearly vertical amphitheatres, each 
containing 16 stage?, were raised in the centre of 
the t'difice, beneath the cupola, and under the 
eastern aisln before the orgun, to receive the 
children. The six beneath the cupola formed a 
kind of hexagon circle, open only at east and 
west; from the last opening, commenced an 
inclined plane, ending above the principal door of 
entrance, and alreatly crowded by an immense 
audience, who from these benches, even the most 
distant, could see and hear everything with ease. 
To the left of the tribune before the organ, occu- 
pied by ourselves, a platform held seven or eight 
trumpet and drum players. On this platform a 
large mirror was placed,, so as to reflect, for the 
musicians, the movements of the choir-master, 
beating time in the distance, in an angle beneath 
the cupola, and directing the choral mass; this 
mirror also served to guide the organist, who 
turned his back towards the chorus. The sixth 
stage of the vast amphitheatre reached nearly to 
the Capitols of the colonnade; and banners 
planted all around, indicated the placf»8 occupied 
by different schools, an<l displayed the name of 
their parish, or the part of London to which they 
belonged. At the entrance of groups of children, 
the compartments of the amphitheatres, succes- 
sively peopled from above, formed a singular spec- 
tacle, recalling that offered by the phenomenon 
of crystalliz ition microscopically viewed. The 
points of this crystallization of human molecules, 
constantly dire(!ted from the circumference 
towards the centre, was bi-colored — the dark blue 
of the little boys' coats on the upper stages, and 
the white of the little girL^* frocks and caps occu- 
pying the lower ranks. Besides this, as the boys 
wore either a polished brass badge or silver medal, 
their movements caused th^i light reflected by 
these metal ornaments to flash and produce the 
effect of a thousand sparks kindling and dying 
out every minute upon the sombre background of 
the picture. The asjiett of the platforms crowded 
by the girls was still more curious; the green and 
pink ribbons which adorned the heads and necks 
of these white little virgins, caused this part of 
the am[)hitheatres exactly to resemble a mountain 
covered with snow, through which peep here and 
there sprigs of grass and flowers. Aild to this, 
the varied hues which lost themselves in the half- 
light of the inclined plane occupied by spectators 
— the scarlet-covered pulpit of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury — the richly ornamented seats of the 
Lord Mayor and English aristocracy, placed be- 
neath the cupola — and, on the other side, and 
above all the gilded pipes of the grand organ ; 
imagine to yourselves the magnificent church of 
St. Paul's, the largest in the world, after St. Pe- 
ter's, as a framework to the whole, — and even 
then, you will have but a faint sketch of this 
incomparable spectacle: and, throughout, such 
order— a collectedness, a serenity, which doubles 
its magic. 

No theatrical decorations, however aflmirable 
we suppose them, could ever appronh this 
reality, which, even at the present moment, I 
seem to have beheld in a dream. Gradually, 



and while the children, dressed in their new 
clothes, took their places with a serious joy, 
exempt from turbulence, but tinged with {K>me 
priile, I heard my Knglish neighbors siiy to each 
other : " What a .<«cene — what a scene ; " ami my 
emotion wa.s profound when thn six thouaand 
Jire humh'ed little singers being at length seated, 
the ceremony commen<*ed. After a idionl from 
the organ, arose in gigantic unison the first Psalra 
chanted by this wonderful chorus — ** All peoi)le 
that on Earth do dwell." It is useless to endea- 
vor to give you an idea of such an effect in music. 
It was, as compared to the power and beauty of 
the most excellent vo<'al masses you may have 
heard, as St. Paul's of London is to a village 
church — «ind a hundred times beyond that tlilTer- 
ence. I should add that this chorale, of weighty 
notes and grand character, is sustained by superb 
harmonies, with which the organ surrounds it, 
without overwhelmintr it. I was am'ceablv sur- 
prised to learn that the music of this Psalm, for 
a length of time attributed to Luther, is bv 
Claude (Joudimel, chapel ma-^ter at Lyons in the 
IGih century. Notwithstanding the oppression 
and tremor I felt, I ma-'«tered myself suffieiently 
to take a part in chaunting the Psalms, which 
the chorus of musicians next executed. Tlie 
Te Dpum of Boyce (written in 17C0), a com- 
position without character, sung by the same, 
completely restored my calmness. At the Coro- 
nation Anthem, when the children joined the 
small chorus and organ at times, but only to utter 
solemn exclamations, such as, (rod save the King I 
Long live the King! May the King live for ever! 
Amen! ILdlelujah! — the electrical feeling re- 
commenced. I began to count a great many 
rests, notwithstanding the cares of my neighbor, 
who, every moment, shewed mc on his copy 
whereabouts we were, thinking that I had lost my 
place. But during the Psalm in triple time, by 
J. Gauthaumy, an ancient English com[>oser 
(1774), sung by all the voices, with trumpets, 
drums, and the organ, — during this overwhelming 
explosion of a hymn, truly ardent with inspiration 
of grandiose harmony, of an expression as noble 
as touching, Nature claimed her right to be 
weak, and I was obliged to use my copy of 
music, as Agamemnon did his toga, to veil my 
face. 

After this sublime piece, and while the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury pronounced his ser- 
mon, which distance rendered inaudible to me, 
one of the masters of the ceremonies came to 
fetih me, and conducted me, thus "all tears," to 
different parts of the church, where I might con- 
template, under all its aspects, a spectacle which 
the eye could not, from one point, comprehend in 
its complete grandeur. He ultimately left me 
below, near the pulpit, among the fashionable 
world — that is to sav, in the lowest crater of the 
vocal volcano ; and when, for the last Psalm, the 
eruption recommenced, I was forced to own, that 
for the auditors thus placed, its power was doubly 
discernable. In going out, I met the venerable 
Cramer, who, in his ecstasy, forgetting that he 
spoke French perfectly, began calling out to me 
in Italian — *" Cosn stupenda ! stupenda ! la 
gloria deW Inghilferra." Then Duprez — ah 1 
the great artiste who, during his brilliant career, 
affected so many persons — received on that tlay 
the payment of his long credits, and these debts 
of France were paid by English children. I have 
never seen Duprez in such a state ; he stammered, 
he wept, he wandered — at the same time that the 
Turkish Ambassador and a handsome young In- 
dian passed near us, as unmoved and melancholy 
as if they had just come from hearing their 
dancing dervishes howl in a mosque. Oh ! sons 
of the East, one sense is wanting in you ; will you 
ever acquire it? — Now for some technical details. 

This institution of Charity Children was foun- 
ded in 1 7G4, by King George III. It is supported 
by voluntary donations or subscriptions, which are 
furnished by the rich or middle classes of the 
metropolis. The products of the annual meeting 
in St. Paul's, tickets for which are sold at half-a- 
crovvn and fialf-a-guinea, are also given to it. 
Although all the places reserved for the public on 
this occasion ar*.» purchased long beforehand, the 
space occupied by the children, and the necessary 
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sacrifii'c of a groat part of the church for the 
a<lmirable dispositions I have mentioned, natu- 
rally detract much from the pecuniary result of 
the ceremony. The expenses also are very great. 
Thus, the placing of the nine aniphitheatrcs and 
inclined plane costs alone £450. The receipts 
usually amount to X800; so there remains but 
£350, at most, for the G,500 poor little creatures 
who give this splendid festival of their City- 
mother; — but voluntary donations always form a 
consi<lcrable sum. The children are not ac- 
quainted with music, and have never seen a note 
in all their lives. It is necessary to din into their 
oat's, on a violin, and for three whole months, the 
hymns and anthems they will have to sing at the 
meeting. They thus learn them by heart, and 
therefore bring to church neither book nor any- 
thing else to guide them during the performance; 
for this reason, they merely sing unison. Their 
voices arc beautiful, but of small compass; in 
general, they are required to sing but phrases 
contained within an interval of an eleventh, from 
B below to the E fourth space (key of G). All 
these notes, which are equally common to soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, and contralto, and are therefore 
found in all voices, possess a wonderful sonorous- 
ness. It is doubtful whether they could have been 
tramed to sing in different parts. Notwithstand- 
ing the extreme simplicity and breadth of the 
melodies entrusted to them, there is not, to the 
ear of a musician, an irreproachable simultane- 
ousness in the entry of voices after silence. This 
occurs because the children do not know the du- 
ration of bars, and do not think of counting them. 
Besides this, their only director, raised much 
above the chorus, can only be easily seen by the 
higher rows of the three amphitheatres opposite 
to him, and only indicates the commencement of 
each piece, as the majority of the singers cannot 
see him, and the rest seldom deign to Took at him. 
The prodigious effect of this unison may be attri- 
buted, in my opinion, to two causes ; firstly, to 
the qu.ility and enormous number of voices — 
secondly, to the disposition of the singers in 
greatly raised amphitheatres. The production 
and reflection of tone stand in good relative pro- 
portion — the atmosphere of the cliurch, attacked 
at once from so many points, at its surface and 
depth, is entirely set into vibration, and its reso- 
nance acquires a majesty and force of action on 
human organization, which the most scientific 
efforts of musical art, under usual circumstances, 
have not been able even faintly to produce. 

I will add, but only as a matter of conjecture, 
that, on an exceptional occasion like the present, 
many inexplicable phenomena must occur, which 
are governed by the mysterious laws of electricity. 

I now ask myself, if the notable difference 
which exists between the voices of children 
brought up by charity in London, and of our poor 
children in Paris, may not be caused by the 
nourishment, good and abundant for the former, 
and insufficient and of bad quality for the latter. 
This is very probable. These English children 
are strong and muscular, and bear none of the 
suffering and weakly aspect presented by the 
Parisian youthful working population, exhausted 
by a bad alimentary system — by toil and priva- 
tion. It is quite natural that the vocal organs of 
our children should participate in the debility of 
general health, and that even their intellect should 
suffer. At any rate, it is not merely voices which 
are wanting at the present time in Paris, to 
reveal, in such wondrous wise, the sublimity of 
vwnumental music. The first requirement would 
be a cathedral of gigantic proportions (the church 
of Notre Dame itself would not be adapted for 
such performances) ; then, alas ! is wanting friilh 
in Art — a direct and ardent tendency towards 
it — calmness, patience, subordination of pupils 
and artistes — a strong will, if not of Government, 
at least of the rich classes, to attain the end, after 
having appreciated its beauty — and consequently 
and lastly, money would be wanting, and the 
enterprise would fall to ruins from its foundations. 
We have but to recall — to compare a small to an 
immense thing — the melancholy end of Choron, 
who, with slight resources, had already obtained 
such important results in his Institution for Cho- 
ral music, and who died of grief when, out of 



economy^ the Government of July suppressed the 
establishment. And yet, by means of three or 
four societies, which it would be easy for us to 
form, what should prevent us, in a certain num- 
ber of years, from givina, in Paris, a small but 
perfected sample of the English musical festival V 
We have no St. Paul's Church, it is true ; but we 
have the Pantheon, which offers, if not dimen- 
sions, at least interior capabilities of a similar 
nature. The number of perfonncrs and hearers 
would be less colossal ; but, the edifice also being 
h»ss vast, the efTect might still be extraordinary. 
With French resources only, this festival might 
be pos.sible in about 10 years; Paris has only to 
desire. In the meantime, with the aid of the first 
rudiments of music, the English desire an<1 obtain. 
A great people who pa^sess the instinct of great 
thinnfs ! ! ! The soul of Shakespeare is in them 1 
The day I was present, for the first time, at this 
ceremony, on leaving St. Paul's, in a state of 
semi-inebriation, which you may now conceive, I 
caused myself (without knowing wherefore) to be 
rowed in a Thames boat, and received, during 
twenty minutes, a drenching rain. Returning on 
foot, and wet throujjh, from Chelsea, where 1 had 
nothing to do, I had the presumption to intend to 
sleep ; but nights which follow such days are not 
for sleep. I heard unceasingly rumbling through 
my head the harmonious clamor, " All people that 
on earth do dwell ;" and I saw the church of St. 
Paul's spinning round. I fond myself within its 
precincts; it was, by a strange transformation, 
changed toa])andemonium — it was the decoration 
of Martin's celebrated picture ; — instead of the 
Archbishop in his pulpit, I saw Satan on his 
throne — instead of thousands of believers and 
children grouped around him, nations of demons 
and condemned souls darted their flaming glances 
from out the visible darkness, and the iron amphi- 
theatre on which these millions were seated, 
vibrated throughout in a terrible maner, produc- 
ing direful harmonies. At length, wearied with 
the recurrence of such hallucinations, I resolved, 
although it was scarcely day, to go out and walk 
towards the Palace of the Exhibition, where my 
duties of juryman would call me in some hours. 
London was still asleep ; — none of the Sarahs, 
Mary's, or Kates, who daily wash the thresholds, 
had yet appeared, mop in hand. An old be-gin- 
ned Irish woman sat smoking her pipe, huddled 
up all alone, in a corner of Manchester Square. 
Indifferent-looking cows ruminated as they lay on 
the thick grass of Hyde Park. A little three- 
masted plaything of a navigating nation, floated 
drowsily on the river Serpentine. Already some 
luminous gleams appeared on the highest glass 
panes of the palace opened to " all people that on 
earth do dwell." The guard who watches the 
barriers of this Louvre, accustomed to see me at 
all sorts of undue hours, let me pass, and I entered. 
Here again was an original spectacle of grandeur, 
presented by the deserted interior of the Exhibi- 
tion Palace at 7 o'clock in the morning ; the vast 
solitude — the silence — the softened lisjlits fallinjj 
throu»:h the transparent roof — all the dry foun- 
tains — the dumb organs — the motionless trees — 
the harmonious display of rich pro<luce brought 
thither from all corners of the world by a hundred 
rival nations. The ingenious inventors, born of 
peace — the destructive instruments, recalling war, 
— all these causes of movement and noise seemed 
then to converse mysteriously with each other, 
during the absence of man, in that unknown lan- 
guage which may be heard by the mental ear. I 
prepared myself to listen to their secret dialogue, 
thinking myself alone in the palace ; but we were 
three — a Chinese, a sparrow, and myself. The 
long eyes of the Asiatic had opened before tha 
proper hour, it appeared — or perhaps, like mine, 
they had never closed. By means of a little 
feather broom, he dusted carefully his splendid 
porcelain vases — his hideous images — his lackered 
and silken goods. Then I saw him take a water- 
ing-pot, fetch water from the basin of the glass 
fountain, and tenderly water a poor flower, doubt- 
less from China, which was fading in an ignoble 
European vase. After which, he sat down, near 
his stall, looked at the tamtams which bung from 
it, made a movement as though he would strike 
them, — but, remembering that he had neither 



brothers nor friends to arouse, he dropped his 
hand, which already held the gong-hammer, and 
sighed. Dulces reminiscitur Argos^ I said to my- 
self. Then, putting on my most gracious mien, I 
approached him, and, supposing him to under- 
stand English, addressed him witlia " Good morn- 
ing, sir," — full of benevolent interest not to be 
misinterpreted. For all answer, my man gets up, 
turns his back, goes and opens a cupboard, and 
takes Qut some sandwiches, which he begins to 
eat, without looking towards me, and with an air 
somewhat contemptuous for this food of Barba- 
rians. Then he sighed again, — he is evidently 
thinking of those succulent shark-fins, fried in 
castor-od, which he feasted on in his own country 
— of the soup of swallow-nests — and of the famous 
wood-louse jam, which they make so well in 
Canton. Ugh I the reveries of this impolite 
gastronomer gives me the nausea, and I hasten 
away. 

A noise, like that produced by rain, spread 
throughout the spacious galeries; — it was the 
fountains and jets d'eau, which had just been set 
in motion by the keepers. Crystal castles, and 
artificial rocks, trembled under the rushing of 
liquid pearls ; the policemen — those good gend- 
armes without arms, whom every one respects 
with justice — took their stations; the young 
apprentice of Mr. Ducroquet approached his mas- 
ter's organ, meditating the new polka with which 
he intended to regale us ; the ingenious manufac- 
tvrersof Lyons came to finish their admirable dis- 
plays ; diamonds, prudently hidden during nin;ht- 
time, re-appeared dazzling beneath their glass 
cases; the large Irish bell, in D flat minor, which 
commands the eastern gallery, obstinately struck 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 blows, quite proud not to 
resemble its fellow in Albany Street, which gives 
out a resounding major third. Silence had kept 
me awake — these noises made me drowsy ; desire 
for sleep became irresistible — I came and sat down 
before Erard's grand piano, the musical wonder 
of the Exhibition — I leant against its rich cover, 
and was falling asleep, when Thalberg, tapping 
me on the shoulder, said, ** Ah 1 brother colleague! 
the jury are assembling. AUons ! rouse yourself. 
We have to examine 32 musical snufi-boxes, 24 
accordions, and 13 bombardons to-day." 



New Views of Opera. 

[Extracts from Richard Waomer^s " Opm and Drama," af 
trunaluted by the LoDdoa Muiical World.l 

VI. Meyerbeer. 

If the poet, in the case of La Muette and Telly 
still retained the reins, because neither Weber 
nor Rossini thought of anything but making 
themselves very musically-comfortable and melo- 
diously-easy in the splendid operatic coach — quite 
indifferent as to how or whither the coachman 
drove them — Meyerbeer, who was not possessed 
of such voluptuous melodic ease, felt impelled to 
snatch the reins from the coachman's hands, in 
oitler, by the zig-zag direction in which he drove, 
to create the necessary sensation, that he could 
not succeed in directing towards himself as long 
as he sat in the carriage with his own musical 
person alone. 

It is only from detached anecdotes that we have 
learned what a painfully tormenting influence 
Meyerbeer exercised upon his poet, Scribe, 
when the latter was plotting out operatic subjects 
for him. If we were not to pay any attention to 
these anecdotes, and knew nothing of the secrets 
of the operatic consultations between Scribe and 
Meyerbeer, we yet could not avoid clearly see- 
ing, from the poems produced, what burdensome 
and embarrassing constraint must have pressed 
on Scribe, generally so quick, and ligot, and 
working so skilfully, when he botched up the 
bombastic, baroque texts for Meyerbeer. While 
Scribe continued to write, for other operatic com- 
posers, lightly-flowing dramatic poems, frequently 
conceived in an interesting manner, and, at any 
rate, carried out with a great deal of natural skill, 
besides, at least, always possessing a decided action 
at the bottom, and containing easily intelligible 
situations suited to it — this selfsame uncommonly 
experienced poet manufactured for Meyerbeer 
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tbe mo8t Tinliealthy bombast, tbc most stunted 
nonsense — separate acts without combined action, 
most absurdly confused situations, and most laugh- 
ably grotesque characters. This could not occur 
in the natural order of thin<^ ; a sober under- 
standing, like Scribe's, does not lend itself so ea.«ily 
to the experiments of madness. Scribe must first 
have been rendered crazy himself before he could 
have produced a Robert le Diable ; he must have 
been robbed of all healthy feeling for dramatic 
action before he exhibited himself, in Les Hugue- 
nots^ as a mere compiler of scenic shades and con- 
trasts; he must have been initiated into the mys- 
teries of historical roguery before he could have 
been prevailed on to produce a Prophete of 
swindlers. 

We here recognize a determining influence of 
the composer upon the poet, like tnat exercised 
by Weber on the poetess of his Euryanthe, but 
from what fundamentally different motives I 
Weber wanted to produce a drama that could, in 
all instances, be resolved, with every shade of 
scenic effect, into his noble, deeply-feeling mel- 
ody : — Meyerbeer on the contrary, wanted to have 
a monstrous, motley, historico-romantic, diabolico- 
religious, bigoted- voluptuous, frivolous-sacred, 
mysterious-brazen, sentimental-swindling, dra- 
matic hodge-pod^, in order to obtain matter for 
the invention of a monstrously clever style of 
music — but he could never succeed in really car- 
rying out this wish, on account of the invincible 
stupidity of his peculiar musical nature. He felt 
that something never accomplished before was to 
be done with all the stores of the means of musi- 
cal effect which he had hoarded up, supposing 
they were collected from every hole and corner, 
heaped up in irretrievable confusion, mixed with 
stage powder and colophony, and then blown into 
the air with a tremendous explosion. What he, 
therefoie, required of his poet was, to a certain 
extent, the mMe-en-^clne of Berlioz's orchestra, 
only — we must particularly remember — with its 
must humiliating abasement to the shallow basis 
of Rossini's vocal shakes and general stops — for 
the sake of the ** dramatic" opera. The idea of 
working up, through the drama, all the musicad 
elements of effect to anything like harmonic unity, 
must have struck him as being most faulty for his 
purpose, for Meyerbeer was no ideal enthusiast, 
out a man who regarded the modem operatic 
public with a practical eye, and saw that he would 
not have gained a single person to his cause by 
harmonic unity, while, by a loose hodge-podge he 
could not avoid pleasing all ; each, namely, in his 
own peculiar way. Nothing, therefore, struck 
him as so important as a confused motley, and 
motley confusion ; and the merry Scribe was 
compelled to sweat blood, and, with the most pro- 
found calculation, put together the dramatic jum- 
ble, before which the musician stood with cold- 
blooded care, turning over in his mind on what 
piece of unnaturalness some shred or other from 
his musical store-room might be fitted as glaringly 
and conspicuously as possible, in order to appear 
completely unusual — and, therefore, " character- 
istic" 

It was thus that he developed in the eyes of 
our art-critics the capability of music for historical 
characteristic, and brought things to such a pitch, 
that it was said, as the most delicate flattery which 
could be paid him, that the texts of his operas 
were wretched and pitiable, *^ but then what did 
his music make of the loretched stuff r — Thus was 
the greatest triumph of music attained ; the com- 
poser had completely ruined the poet, and the 
musician was crowned as the actually real poet 
upon tbe ruins of operatic poetr}' ! 
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HniDinel and Field. 

[We extract the following interesting anecdote of 
Hummers visit to Field, at Moscow, pretending to be 
an amateur requiring instruction, from a work entitled 
" Gallery of living Composers.'*] 

In the vear 1823, Hummel visited St Peters- 
burg, whither his reputation had already preceded 
him, and gave several concerts there, which were 
very numerously attended. In the course of these 
entertainments, he composed extemporary varia- 



tions upon themes su<igested to him by his audi- 
ence in which he displayed such talent and 
readiness of invention, as to waken up a perfect 
enthusia.sm among his hearers. From St. Peters- 
burg he proceded to Moscow, where Field was at 
that time rending. These two great artists had 
never seen each other, and were only known to 
one another by their works and reputation. 

On the morning aAer his arrival, Hummel, 
whose apppearance was somewhat heavy and 
somewhat slovenly, paid Field a visit, at the hotel 
garni which that artist then inhabited. He found 
him in his dressing-gown, smoking and giving 
instruction to a pupil. 

" I wish to speak with Mr. Field," said Hum- 
mel. 

" I am he," said Field, ** What is your pleas- 
ure ?" 

**I was anxious to make your acquaintance ; I 
am a great lover of music ; but I see you are 
engaged, so don't let me disturb you. I can 
wait." 

Field begged him to sit down, without any 
ceremony, merely asking him whether the smell 
of tobacco was offensive to him. " Not at all," 
said Hummel, "I smoke too !" 

The presence of a stranger so disconcerted 
Field's pupil, that he very speedily took his 
departure. During this time, Field had been 
scrutinizing his visitor, whose general bearing 
struck him as being something; remarkable; at 
length he asked him, " What is your business in 
Moscow ?" 

Hummel said he had visited Moscow in a mer^ 
cantile capacity, and that beinn; a devoted lover 
of music, and having long heard of Field's 
extraordinary talents, he could not tliink of leav- 
ing the city without having heard him. 

Field was civil enough to gratify the wish of 
his visitor. And although he perhaps considered 
him as little better than a Midas, he sat down to 
the piano, and played one of his Capricci in his 
own surprising manner. Hummel thanked him 
repeatedly for his kindness, and assured him that 
he had never heard the piano played with so much 
lightness and precision. 

Field answered in a sportive tone, ** Since you 
are so very fond of music, you certainly must play 
something yourself?" 

Hummel made some excuses, saying that when 
at home it was true he played the organ occa- 
rionally, but that it was impossible to touch the 
piano after Field. 

"That is all very well," said Field, "but such 
an amateur as you are, always knows something 
to play," and he smiled in anticipation of the 
performance he was doomed to listen to. 

Without farther parley. Hummel now sat down 
to the piano, and taking the very theme which 
Field had just played, he began to vary it 
extemporaneously, in a manner worthy of his 
genius, and as if inspired by the occasion, and, 
indeed, altogether in a style so powerful and over- 
whelming, that Field stood transfixed with aston- 
ishment. Dropping his pipe from his mouth, and 
drying his tears, he seized Hummel, exclaiming, 
" xou are Hummel, you are Hummel 1 There is 
nobody but Hummel in the whole world who is 
capable of such inspiration I" and it was with no 
little difficulty that Hummel released himself from 
the powerful grasp of his admirer. 
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Bongs. 

From Alfred Tennyson's " Bf aud ". 

I. 

Go not, hnppy dsy. 

From the shining fields, 
Go not, hnppy dny, 

Tiil the maiden yields. 
Bosy is the West, 

Rosy is the South, 
Soses are her cheeks, 

And a rose her month. 
When tbe happy Yes 

Falters from her lips, 
PsM and blnsh the news 

O'er the blowing ships. 



Over blowing aeas, 

Over seas at rest, 
Pass the happy news. 

Blush it thro* the West; 
Till tbe red man dance 

By his red cedar tree, 
And the red man*s babe 

Leap, beyond tlie sea. 
Blu»h from West to East, 

Blush from East to West, 
Till the West is East, 

Blush it thro* the West 
Rosy is the West, 

Rosy is the South, 
Roses aro her cheeks, 

And a rose her mouth. 

II. 

Come into the garden, Mand, 
For the black bat, night, has flown, 

Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone; 

And the woodbine spioes are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the roses blown. 

For a breeze of morning moves, 

And the planet of Love is on high, 
Beginning to faint in the light that she loves 

On a bed of daffodil sky. 
To faint in the light of die sun she loves. 

To faint in his light, and to die. 

All night have the roses heard 

The flute, violin, bassoon ; 
All night has the casement jessamine 8tirr*d 

To the dancers dancing in tune; 
Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 

And a hush with the setting moon. 

I said to the lily, " There is but one 

With whom she has heart to be gay. 
When will the dancers leave her alone? 

She is weary of danoe and play**. 
Now half to the setting moon are gone, 

And half to the rising day; 
Low on the sand and loud on the stone 

The last wheel echoes away. 

I said to the rose, " The brief night goes 

In babble and revel and wine. 
young lord-lover, what sighs are those. 

For one that will never be thine? 
But mine, but mine**, so I sware to the rose, 

" For ever and ever mine". 

And the sonl of the rose went into my blood. 

As the music clashed in the hall; 
And long by the garden lake I stood. 

For 1 beard your rivulet fall 
From the lake to the meadow and on to the wood. 

Our wood, that is dearer than all; 

From the meadow your walks have left so sweet 
That whenever a March-wind sighs 

He sets tbe jewel-print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes, 

To the woody hollows in which we meet, 
And the valleys of Paradise. 

The slender acacia would not shake 

One long milk-bloom on the tree; 
The white lake blossom fell into the lake, 

As the pimpernel dozed on the lea ; 
But the rose was awake all night for your sake, 

Knowing your promise to me ; 
The lilies and roses were all awake. 

They sighed for the dawn and thee. 

Queen rose of the rose-bud garden of girls, 

Come hither, the dances are done. 
In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls. 

Queen lily and rose in one; 
Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls, 

To the flowers, and be their sun. 

There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at tbe gate. 

She is coming, my dove, my dear; 
She is coming, my life, my fate; 
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The rod ixwo criw, '* Slic 18 iicnr, she is near" ; 

The while rows weeps, ** She i» h»te;" 
Tlie liirlcspur listens, ** I hear, I liear" j 

And tlie lily whispers, " I wait". 

She is coining, my own, my sweet; 

Were it ever so airy a tread, 
My iicart would hear lier and beat, 

Were it cnrlh in an earlliy bed; 
My dust would liear her and beat, 

Had I lain for a century dead; 
Would i^tart and tremble under her feet, 

And blossom in purple and red. 



Cinderella at Niblo*8. 

[From tho N. Y. Tribune, August 7.] 

Tlie sweetest of fairy lon^cnds is Cinderella. 
AVitli what complete hold docs it seize upon the 
youtliful ima<:(i nation ! How the young bosom 
swells with indignation at the injustice and cru- 
elty of the heartless ohl father and unnatui-al sis- 
ters! How tenderly it sympathizes with tho 
gentle and forgiving, if not uncomplaining, victim 
of oppression ! Ilow it glories in the power of 
the iairy to reward and punish in accortlanee 
with the strictest n»quirement< of poetical justice ; 
and with what infinite delight it conemptlates 
the exercise of that |K)wer in the transformation 
of the rats, and mice, and pum])kin, and lizanls, 
and of the heroine hereelf ; and her final triumph 
through the j>os.scssion of that most lady-like 
attribute, the tiniest little foot in all the world ! 
Cinderella without the fairy and her works is 
Hamlet without Hamlet Yet such is the Italian 
story as it appears in the opera of Cenerentola, 
where lumian agencies accomplish everything; 
and hence that opera, beautiful as it is, and com- 
prising some of KossiNi's best inspirations, has 
never been a remarkable favorite with English or 
American audiences. 

The cleverest Englishman that ever translated 
and adapted foreign operas to our language is 
RoPiiiNO Lacy. A poet and musician combined, 
he possesses the rare gift of knowing how to choose 
the most melodious words and how to put them in 
their proper places " so that thev will sing ;" a 
task of infinite difficulty, considering the abound- 
ing consonants and monosyllabic nouns of the 
English language, but one which Lacy proves can 
be accomplished. Perceiving that a translation 
of Ro8sim*s work would not be acceptable to our 
taste, Lacy has reconstructed the plot according 
to the accepted English story, and I'ctaining most 
of the music of Cenerentola has added some bril- 
liant and beautiful pieces from the same compo- 
ser's Armida^ Maometto Secondo and Guillaume 
TeUj and has thus produced the charming pastic- 
cioy Cinderella, which has proved more successful 
than any other opera ever presented in England 
or America. 

Lacy's version of Cinderella was first performed 
in America by Mi-s. Austin, a charming singer 
and beautiful woman, at the Park Theatre in 
1830 — when New York was a village in compar- 
ison with its present limits — ^and even then had a 
run of sixty nights. In subsequent seasons Mrs. 
Wood, Madame Caradori, Miss Sherriff 
and many other English vocalists have so often 
appeared in it that the total number of its repre- 
sentations in this City has probably reached five 
hundred. About the time Cinderella was pro- 
duced in New- York, Robert le Diahle was first 
presented at the Grand Opera in Paris. No work 
was ever more successful there or up to this time 
oftener played ; yet the number of representa- 
tions of hohert le Diahle in Paris has not equalled 
that of Cinderella in New- York ; a fact which 
speaks volumes of the desire and ability of the 
people here to support opera presented in the 
language they understand. ****** 

Nearly the whole weight of the performance 
last ni^ht fell upon Miss Louisa Pyne, who gave 
the brilliant, sparkling music of the part of Cin- 
derella most exquisitely', and acted too with much 
spirit. In the duet, " Whence this soft and pleas- 
ing flame," she displayed her wonderful facility of 
execution, and was generously applauded, ner 
sister. Miss Pyne, acted and sang the part of Clo- 
rinda very acceptably, and Mrs. Holman was a 



fair Thisbe. Mr. Hakrisox began well, and 
through the fii*st act sang in tunc ; but subse- 
quently, and especially in the song — we believe 
fix)m Gustflvus — which he introduced in the third 
act, his intonation was [Miinfully false. Of the 
other characters, we can only say that Mr. FIoRX- 
casti.b; acted the IJaroii with becoming jK)mpos- 
ity, and sang the music as conscientiously as his 
limited vocal powei-s would allow. Compared 
with others who have usually appeared in the 
part, he was (juite up to the average, but a great 
singer wouhl make of Pompolino a great part. 
We like neither Mr. BoRUANrs mouthing method 
nor his vulgar style. Mr. Holland as Pedro 
was exceedingly amusing. The extensive array 
of names of scene painters, coitumcrs, carpenters, 
etc., on the iilay-bills claimed sjjccial considera- 
tion for Cinderella cis a show piece, but the prom- 
ise was giHjator than the performance. * * * 
Hut notwithstanding the incomplete manner in 
which Cinderella was i)rc.scnti'd hi'^t night — prob- 
ably for the five-hundretltli time in New- York — 
it drew an overflowing house, some hundreds 
being obliged to stand ; and will continue for a 
tune to attract large audiences. What, then, 
might we not predict for the success of new operas 
presented with the ablest singers in all the princi- 
pal parts, and with the splendor and force of the 
great lyrical thcati*es of Europe V English Opera 
has never yet been so represented in this City, 
and the manager, with intelligence and capital 
ade(juate to the business, who would undertake 
tlie organization of an English company, erjual in 
^xQvy re8j)ect to the best Italian, would be sure 
of a success which no manager of Italian opera 
can hope for. 
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Italian Opera. — M. Meyerbeer's long-expected 
opersi, L*£UdU du Nord, was rspresonted last night, for 
the first time at this theatre, and for the firnt time in the 
Iiftlian lan<;uaj;e, with a highly effective cast, and a mag* 
nificence of scenery, co9tume,*and detail never surpassed 
in London, much less in any other city. The dialogue, 
spoken at the Opera Comique, has been turned by the 
composer into accompanied recitative, which thus gives 
to the new work the style and prop<nions of what is 
technically denominated " grand opera,'* and fits it for 
the exigencies of the Italian ^tage. A more brilliant suc- 
cess could not have been achieved. Nor was ever suc- 
cess more amply merited. The general execution was 
admirable~-marvellous, indeed, when it is considered that 
this was the first performance of one of the mo<t difficult 
operas ever written, — an opern which took the Parisians, 
so much more experienced than our^^elves in the pro<Iuc- 
tion of entertainments on a va^t scale, upwards of six 
months to prepare. Long as was the performance (and 
it was nearly a quarter to 1 before tt terminated), we 
never remember to have seen a densely crowded audi- 
ence more thoroughlv delighted. To ^ny nothing of the 
well-de^erved compliments paid to Mme. Bosio, Herr 
Formes, Sig. Lablache, and the other principal Mngers, 
M. Meyerbeer was twice brought before the curtain at 
the enci of the second act, amid enthu'tiastic cheering, 
and again at the conclusion of the opera, when he came 
on with all the performers, and the stage was literally 
covered with wreaths and boquets. Another call — and 
one as richlv deserved as that awarded to the celebrated 
composer himself— was for Mr. Costa, whose exertions 
in getting up the opera so quickly, and at the same time 
so efiicientl^', must have been iinparalleled. Notwith- 
standing the varied and elaborate choruses, the unusual 
number of supernumernries, the complicated stage acces* 
sories, and ihe highly wrought concerted munic, in which 
the JFUoile du Nord abounds, there was scarcely a weak 
pomt in the whole performance. The orchestra of the 
Koyal Italian Opera has accu«tomed the public to such 
tottVf de force ; but on the present occasion the chorus, 
and, indeed, everything else, was just as perfect as the 
orchestra. Besides the singers we have mentioned. Mile. 
Marai, Mile. Je.nnt Bauf.r, Mine. Roderst>orff, 
Signori Gardoni, Lucchesi, Tagliafico, Zelger, 
PuLOMNi, &c., had parts in the opera; and a more 
earnest desire on all hands t« give every possible effect 
to a great work has seldom been exhibited in a public 
theatre.— TTmet , July 20. 

The Princess Czartoryska's Matinee.- A morn- 
ing performance of vocal and instrumental music was 
given yesterday, at the residence of the Marquis and 
Marchioness of' Breadalbane, under the name and aus- 
pices of her Highness the Princess Marcelline Czar- 
TORYSKA, in aid of the benevolent fund of the Literary 
Association of the Friends of Poland. The Princess 
was assisted in her undertaking by manj distinguished 
members of the aristocracy, who, as * ladies patronesses,' 
actively exerted themselves in advancing the object for 



which the concert was projected. The performances 
took place in the magnificent ballroom, which, in spite 
of the unprecedentedly high price of tickets (2/ ), was 
filled by a numerous audience. As the entertainment 
was got up for a charitable purpose, and as several of 
the performers were amateurs, we are not called upon to 
offer a detailed criticism. At the same time we are nappy 
to afford our tribute of sincere admiration to the Princess 
Czartoryska, one of the most accomplished pianists we 
have heard. To judge from her choice of pieces, more- 
over, — including, among others, Beethoven's early trio in 
C minor, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, and Mo- 
zart's sonata in A for piano and violin (one of the best), 
she may be regarded notmerelv as a clever amateur, but 
as a connoisseur, whose predilections are in favor of 
really good music. Her most artistic performance was 
in the sonata of Mozart, where close and correct execu- 
tion and style pure and legitimate are indispensable, and 
to which her light and feminine touch, added to a quality 
of tone always delightful when not forced, and a remark- 
able fluency of execution, gave especial charm. In both 
compositions the Princess Czartoryska was applauded 
wiih the utmost warmth; but that which produced the 
most favorable impression on ourselves was the last. In 
the trio and sonata Herr Louis Eller took the violin, 
the violoncello part in the former being supported by 
the admirable talent of Signer Pi.\tti. Herr Eller also 
introduced three solos of his own: Minuet SerUimentaU^ 
VitUe Diaboltque (!), and Otrrente — his execution of 
which showed him to be a violinist of the very first order. 
More genuine "fiddling" — to employ a vulgar but appro- 
priate term — has not been heard for many venrs from a 
new aspirant to fame. It was Herr Eller's ddbut in this 
country, and we are greatly mistaken if he has not al- 
ready sown the seed* of his future reputation. The 
Noclume and Afazurfui of Chopin — which the Princess 
Czartoryska selected from among the large catalogue of 
pianoforte pieces composed by that very original virtuoso, 
of whom we believe she was a favorite pupil — were 
played in the true spirit, with much of the dreamy 
quaintness and capricious ridtnto that characterized 
Chopin's own manner as a performer. The audience 
were so enchanted that they called for another; when the 
Princess, who seemed to delight in her task, returned to 
the instrument and played an unpublished work, under- 
stood to be the last effort of the celebrated Polish musi- 
cian. Between the parts M. Lrvassor gave two of his 
Ivrico-dramatio burlesques (Boa Homme and Boberlle 
Jbinble), with the humor and vivacity for which he is re- 
nowned. A solo on the violoi^cello by Sig. Piatti, and a 
number of vocal morceaux by Mme. Rudersdorff, 
Mme. Anichini, Mile. Maria de Villar (amateur), 
Sigs. CiABATTA and Belletti, the Hon. W. Ashley 
and Sir John Harikgtun (amateurs,) completed the 
programme, which gave unqualified satisfaction. Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper presided at the pianoforte, as accom- 
panist. — TYmef, 18/a. 

Jullien'b Concerts at the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens. — Last night M. Jullien gave the first of 
another series of grand concerts previous to his departure 
for America ; this time on the borders of the lake front- 
ing the impregnable fortress of Sebastopol — in Manor- 
place. M. Jullien received a mos: hearty welcome. The 
orchestra, which is a very numerous one, includes sev- 
eral artistes of distinction; among them M. Guerin (of 
the French Guides), M. Leloup (of the Belgian Guides), 
Herr Reichart(of the Conservatoire of Brussels), Herr 
Nabich (of the Royal Chapel of the King of Saxony), 
Sig Martini (of Milan), and Herr Koenig. The reper- 
tory of music contained several of M. Jullien*s well- 
known compositions, of which the ** Zouaves Pas de 
Courice,*' " La Rose et la Violette," and " The Allied 
Armies Qnadrille," received much applause. The enter- 
tainment concluded with the siege of Sebastopol, which, 
at the date of^ our departure, was " progressing satisfac- 
torily."— Mw*, Jtdy 18. 

New Philharmonic Society. — The following are 
among the roost important works which have been per- 
formed this season :— 

SniFROinn. 
In A, No. 7, Beethoven Chnral, Beethovea. In 0. minor, 
No. 5, Beethoven. In B flut. No 4, Beethoven. Id Q minor, 
MosMft. In C minor, Mandelasohn. 

OvxRTuan. 
C<)rtoUnus, Beethoren. Medea, Cherabinl. HIdsammer 
Night's Orenm, Mvndelmnhn. Melusfne, Mendelssohn. Kay 
Bias, Mendelssohn. Sscmont. Beethnven. Euryanthe, Weber. 
FrvyschUts, Weber. Zauberfltfte, Moiart. 

CoifCtRTOS. 

InB fist, Beethoven. In D minor, Mendelfiohn. In O 
minor, Mendelssohn. Rondo, B minor, Mendelssohn. 

A Selection from the Ruins of Atheon, Beethoven. IMtto, 
from Lorely, Meodelasohn. Grand Mass in C (first time in 
this oonntry), Cherabinl. 

CoMPOsmon bt Litiko Composem. 

Symphony, Romeo and Juliet, Berlini. Chllde Horold, Ber- 
lins. Cantata, Tam o*Shanter (flret time), GloTer. Selection 
from Comns, IIor«Iey. Overtare. Templars, I>»sHe. Selection 
from Paradisn Lost, Wylde. Overture, AbelllDO, Praeger. 
Coneerto, Pianoforte (first time In England), Hentelt. 



The theatrei are rapidly closing their doors in most of 
the principal towns of Italy, at least the larger houses, 
leaving a chance to the minor places of amu«ement At 
Florence, a new opera by Sig. Emimo Ciakcri, entitled 
Saloator Rota^ was produced on the 16th of June, with 
considerable success, at the Pagllano. The composer is 
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a youngman, nnd tlie musicnl journals nre unnnimous in 
his pn»i»e, and attribute to him the rare merit of original 
andstrikinji conceptions nnired to a thorough knowiedoje 
of orchc'-trsil and scenic eftects. The opera \\'t\'< executed 
by Mad. Gianfredi, and Si;;nori Pardinl and Bencich, 
w'ho. as well as thecompo-er, were recalled several times 
during the evening:. At Parma, the new opera by Sig. 
R0S8I, Giovnnne Giscnln^ has also been successful, the 
principal parts by Mail. An^clini, and Signori Ronconi, 
ragnoni,and Contedini. At Naples, La Suimnnibuln has 
been played at the Fondo for the first appearance of Mad. 
Parepa, who turned out almost a failure. Her method is 
described a« being indifferent, and her phrasing too much 
of the ad libitum school. A new Mass by Sig. Beaupnis 
was executed on the 13th of June, at the church of St. 
Lorenzo Maggiore. This work is described as being too 
theatrical. 
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Musical Coxvextioxs. — Tlie sejison for 
these annual gatherings, at this the cradle and 
head-quarters of the institution, has come round 
again. That is, it has come round to the said 
cradle and starting place in Boston. For in one 
part or another of the country we read of nuisieal 
Conventions going on continually. Since the 
onginal Convention, twenty years ago or more, 
was held in Boston under Messrs. Mason and 
Webb, it has become a business with various 
teachers, hailing from Boston or New York, to 
travel through the country holding everywhere 
these musical three or four days' meetings ; each 
makes the circuit of his diocese, during a whole 
Spring or Autumn, rekindling the sacred flame in 
county after county,reconfirming his own influence 
among his followers, and forestalling, it may be, 
the market for his last new Psalm book, each of 
which, even if there be ten of them, is sure to be 
" the book of the season**. These country gath- 
erings are secondary vortices of psalmodic excite- 
ment sent whirling off in all directions from the 
parent vorte.x, which, as we have said, is a 
genuine twenty-year old "Boston notion". The 
flithei's of the movement seem for some years to 
have left it to go on of itself in the old spot, 
under the management of younger men, full of 
enterprise and — rivalry ; for we have often two 
or three Conventions whirling side by side, with 
centres absolutely distinct, although the outer 
circumferences sometimes touch and coincide for 
a space, so that the same individual atoms take 
part more or less in either movement ; the same 
volunteer singers swell both choirs. Dr. Lowell 
Masox, who first galvanized the whole system 
into such reproductive life, seems to have ceased 
to preside over it here ; yet, veteran as he is, we 
hear of him ceaselcsslv traversinij the lensrth and 
breadth of the land, lecturing and holding Con- 
ventions to the great joy of " much people". He 
is too wise, we believe, to assume the title of 
" Professor", which every greenhorn, who has 
taught a country singing school a season or two, 
does not scruple to adopt, till we have in mu- 
sic more " Professoi's*' probably, than all the litera- 
tures and sciences in all the Universities can 
muster. Of the propriety and good taste thereof 
we will not stop to speak at present. 

We have often enough expressed our views 
both of the good and of the evil of these Con- 
ventions ; but we see no cause to change our con- 
viction that the balance is on the side of the good. 
There is a great deal of crudity, of the mere 
ad captandum, of charlatanism, of flattering of 
low and idle tastes, mixed up in the simmering 



cauldron. Yet the interest which it excites in 
music, modified by so many minds and influences, 
becomes its own corrective. 1'he tone and char- 
acter of the thing rises year by year; artistic 
stimulus also is impart c<l, artistic a.spi rations are 
carried home. The interchange of ideas al>out 
modes of teaching, styles and methods, enforced 
by daily lessons and illustrations from the more 
experienced ; the chances oifered to people from 
the country to hear such music as they cannot 
hear at i»ome ; the chances also to participate in 
the perfbnnance on a grand scale of some of the 
noblest works, as Ilandel's choruses : — all cannot 
be without their influence. And we rejoice that 
while the hacknietl cars of the city opora-and- 
conccrt-jjoers, are at the sea-shore listeninjx to old 
Ocean for a tonic, the choirs and sinmnj; classes 

' Off 

of the country make a pilgrimage to town to learn 
a higher sense of Music. 

Next week there will commence two Conven- 
tions. Of the particulars of one we are not inc 
formed. The other under the direction of A. X. 
Jouxsox, and other able teachers, will begin on 
Wednesday, at the Tremont Temple, and puts 
forth a formidable progrannne of operations, the 
principal features of which are announced below. 
The mornings (for nine days) will be si)ent in 
practical lectures on Thorough Bass and Har- 
mony ; on the mode of teaching the " Elementary 
Principles" of IMusic; on the culture of the 
Voice; and on the practice of Chun-h Music, 
the members of the Convention forming a choir 
to illustrate. The afternoons will be devoted to 
the practice of Glees, Opera and Oratorio cho- 
ruses, and other music of a high character. An 
hour also is set apart to the lovers of old church 
music, meaning old New England psalmody, pre- 
paratory to one of those rococo notions, an ** Old 
Folk's Concert". The evenings wdl be occupied 
with concerts, in which various choii*s, societies, 
organists, professional singers, and (once at least) 
an orchestra will be employed. We notice with 
pleasure symptoms of the realization of two ideas 
which we have long hoped would grow out of 
these Conventions. 

The first is the creating of opportunities to hear 
good Organ-playing, of which the mass of us are 
doomed to hear so very little. It will be seen 
that one half of the two first concerts is set apart 
to the organ. Mr. Morgax is said to be one of 
the thoroughly trained English organists, who 
has a wonderful command of the pedals. The 
skill and taste of Mr. Willcox are well known. 
The organ, that chrf-d^oeuvre of the Messrs. Hook, 
will give ample sphere for all their powei-s. In 
Mozart's 12th Mass, too, the organ accompani- 
ment will be not the least interestinfj element. 

The other hopeful symptom we find in the 
announcement that Saturday evening is to be 
given to the bringing out of portions of Mr. South- 
ard's new opera, and his two overtures. We 
have had occasion heretofore to speak of the right 
and the wrong times and places for bringing out 
new works. We think these Conventions offer 
decidedly one of the right occasions. And we 
hope they will get into the way of offering annual- 
ly, like the Conservatoires abroad, opportunities 

for the first trial of the efforts of our young com- 
posers. 

We could wish further, since an orchestra will 
be assembled, that some good classical S) mphonies 
might also be pixxluced. Doubtless the Conven- 
tion will attract some persons who have never 
heaitl one of Beethoven's symphonies. 



Diary Abroad.— No. 18. 

" The day is far spent, the evening is nigh." 

Berlin, June 18. — I love music not alone for its 
own .cake, but bec&use it is such a bond of union 
with others. To it I am indebted for many of my 
warmest friendships both at home and abroad. Nay, 
more. I have an affectionate remembrance even of 
the faces of persons with whom I never spoke, just 
because I have seen in them, in that pandemonium, 
a New York Philharmonic rehearsal, the evidence of 
feeling and appreciatiLn. A casual remark, a flitting 
expression in the features, relating to, or caused by 
music, is sometimes sufficient — at least it seetns so — to 
prove that that stranger has soul and heart, and you 
feel drawn to him by an instinctive attraction, the 
strength of which surprises you. 

Just at the close of August, two years since, I took 
refuge from the chilliness of the fre^h, cool evening 
air of Lake Superior, in the parlor of Atwood's Inn. 
at Eagle Harbor. Some half a dozen persons, tired 



Our Music Table. 

A te, o Cara^ from / Puritani, transcribed for the 
Piano by G. A. OsnoRNE, pp. 7. (G. P. Keed & 
Co. 

Wc have here another transcription of the l)cnu- 
tiful Quartet, Bollini's best concerted piere. It is a 
roprint from a London copy, and tlie arranfjement is 
very much le««s ditficult than that by Tliulborg, which 
wc lately noticed as fonning a number of his Art du 
Chant. Mr. Osborne's is in the main clear and satis- 
factory. The only ohjcelion we find to it is, that it 
docs not preserve the original distinction of the 
voices, but commences the melodv in the treble, 
instead of in the tenor. The other plan, however, 
would have involved some of the Thalbcrgian diffi- 
culties. 

// Trovatore^ by Verdi, aiTanged for piano by 
Adolpu Baumuacii. No. 1. Coi-o di Ztngnri^ 
&c. No. 2. Tacea la notte, &c. (G. P. Uecd & 
Co.) 

Our readers know wc are not partial to the Tro- 
vntore. But some things, detached from the whole, j 
which as a lyric wl.olc is morbid, manneristic, forced, 
unpleasin*:, and taking their places amon;; miscelia- 
neons, clever Ixjfjatillcs, (as Beethoven called things 
of his own which had enou^^h meat in them for mod- 
ern " Songs without Words"), show ingenuity and 
are not without a certain charm. A pretty conceit 
enouj>h in its way is that Coro di Zingari, or " Anvil 
Chorus," (which so far is only issued separately, 
without the other pieces promised to fill out No. \.) 
To be sure it is dragged in neck and shoulders into 
the opera, in defiance of historic probability and 
without much regard to dramatic development or 
unity, upon the Meyerbeer principle of introducing 
inde|)endent situations for effict, so well described by 
Wagner in another column. But in itself it is a 
pretty invention, composed of several happy melodic 
ideas, which succeed each other naturally. The way 
in which the livelier opening movement swings off 
into the graver measured unisons accompanied by 
clink of anvils (real anvils I), is quite felicitous. 
Altogether it is a taking thing with the many. Have 
we not heard it at a brass band evening concert on 
the Common, anvils and all, and did not "young 
America" show vast delight? This piece, however, 
being an episode that stands by itself, needs the sce- 
nic ctfect, the mountains and the gipsey groups. In 
other instances, we like better the selections " done 
into" instrumental pieces, than the same things in 
the lurid coloring of the entire opera. 

No. 2 wc have complete. It contains, nicely 
arranged and strung into a whole by simple modula- 
tions and transitions by Mr. Baumbach, the opening 
song of Leonora: Tucea la notte; the dream song of 
tlie Gipsey, remembering her youth : Fra il Sonno; the 
wild and terror-fraught: Di quellapira; the famous 
Miserere and prison scene ; and an Allegro finale. 
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with their day's wallcthrough those grand forests, were 
sitting around the huge box stove ; a couple of gen- 
tlemen, three or four young women, perhaps some 
otiicrs. I cannot recall how, but a conversation 
sprang up between me and a young lady from Illi- 
nois, which turned upon music. I cannot say that 
the musical knowledge and taste of my partner in 
the talk was very impressive, hut I uxts struck by the 
interest exhibited in the subject by a tall, elegant 
girl, wiih a noble head, very intellectual face and a 
pair of glorious black eves full of soul, who sat in 
the shade on the other side of the stove. The con- 
versation grew general and partook of the hearty 
freedom of the West and of the woods. She was 
there wiih her father and sister. They had come up 
from the dust and heat and enervating air of Detroit 
to refresh themselves on the cool waters, in the ever- 
lasting forests and the life-giving atmosphere of 
that magnificent region. They had formerly lived 
in Boston ; she had been a pupil of Rosa Garcia. — 
We had many mutual friends, and on parting with 
them for the night, the acquaintance with the Rev. 
Mr. C. and daughters seemed already like one of 

lontr standinnr- 

The next day was Sunday and there was preach- 
ing in the long dining room of the other hotel. Be 
the cause what it may, I have always found in my 
journeys at the West that a sermon on the Sabbath 
is sure to draw a respectful and attentive audience. 
People of all opinions and confessions come together, 
and I am never more impressed with the feeling of 
the sincerity of worshippers than on such occasions. 

Here were representatives from most of our North- 
ern states ; and voices which had formerly joined in 
the hymn in the New England village choir, or had 
sung the verses of Wesley in the dissenting chapels 
of the Cornish miners, mingled in the sweet strains 
of "Arlington' or old '' York". I think I shall never 
lose my love for our good old Psalm tunes. They 
are too intimately interwoven with all the recollec- 
tions of my childhood and youth. A mere sentiment 
doubtless, but the gorgeous ritual of the Romish 
cathedral always fills me, for the moment, with a 
deep longing — eine solche S<'Jinsucht — for the simplicity 
and sinccrijy, the peace and quietness of a " meeting" 
where the chant of the priests is exchanged for the 
earnest extemporaneous prayer; the overpowering 
music of Haydn'rt or Mozart's masses for the simple 
tune which my mother taught me, or which years 
ago I heard or sang in the village church. 

But I am wandering. 

We and many others had met at Eagle Harbor to 
take the Baltimore on her return trip below. The 
place to ripen an acquaintance into intimacy and 
friendship is a steamboat on the Great Lakes. The 
purity of the air acts upon one like a tonic draught, 
the mind is clear as the sparkling waters beneath us, 
and the grandeur of nature in those sublime solitudes 
offers ever new topiis of mutual interest. Nearly 
five days were spent in reaching Detroit. How well 
I remember the evening at the Mission at the Sault 
Ste. Marie ; the ramble at Mackinaw, and the walk 
at the place where we were forced to stop by the 
thick fo;; on the St. Clair Fiats ! But who could recall 
the volumes that were spoken upon music? 

I spent the Sabbath in Detroit. In the absence of 
the organist Miss C. ofTiciated, and her simple, unaf- 
fected style was as pleasant to hear as it was credita- 
ble to her former teaclicr. And so I returned to the 
East with new cause of gratitude to the divine Art 
for having introduced me into that pleasant and 
true-hearted family circle. 

A year ago to-day I was once more in Detroit. — 
I had come thus far the day before, returning from 
the great Expedition to the Falls of St. Anthony, 
and would spend the Sabbath again there. Of course 
the acquaintance of the 3Tar l)cfore was renewed. 
The conversation turned at one time upon the expres- 
siveness of Music and the communications of H. T. 



in D wight's Journal were discussed. An old copy of 
the Handel and Haydn Collection was hunted up 
and the fine airangements from Beethoven, Mozart, 
Haydn and others, the credit of which I believe Mr. 
Mason has recently given to William Gardner, were 
played and sung. Before the afternoon service we 
had gone over many of these again. One piece, 
whether an original psalm tune or an arrangement 
I do not know, made a remarkable impression upon 
Miss C. It is called " Hamilton,'' and the text is this : 

** The day is far spent, the evening is nigh 
When we mu^l lay down this bo<Iy — and die. 
Great God ! we surrender our dust to thy care, 
liut oh, for the summons our gpirils prepare ! '* 

I have always thought the adaptation exquisite. 
Sad and solemn and pleading in its expression, to 
my mind, the music is penetrated with the very 
spirit which gave utterance to' the poetry. Sjje 
played it over and over again ; and as the organ was 
again in her charge she made this plaintive expression 
of resignation and entreaty the subject of her open- 
ing voluntary in the afternoon. How sweetly it 
flowed from the soft stops of the instrument. Was 
there a presentiment, or wa« it only a coincidence'? 
Though I took tea with the family, I do not recollect 
that we had mnsic. My last remembrance of her at 
an instrument, save in accompanying the hymns, is 
as she lingered upon her voluntary, as if unwilling 
to close, her fine intellectual features lighted up and 
varying in their expression with each change in her 
treatment of the theme. 

I returned to New York. A month later I soiled 
for Europe ; and before I sailed, her summons had 
come ! 

Again, was it presentiment or only coincidence 
that made her so dwell upon that theme ? Was there 
any shadow fore-cast of the evening that was so 
nigh ? 

" Blessed arc the pure in heart." 



July 17. — Half a century ago yesterday, two 
brothers, still boys, joined the Berlin Sing Academic, 
as altos. Their names were Meyer and Hans 
Beer. Meyer studied music with ZELTER,and Sept. 
7, 1807, an eight-voiced psalm, (Ps.23) "The Lord 
is my Shepherd," by him, was sung by the Academy. 
This afternoon I was invited to attend the regular 
weekly meeting of the Academy. About eighty 
members were in the seats, and perhaps a hundred 
persons were there as auditors. After a Choral, 
partly plain, partly figured, by Zelter, which occu- 
pied some ten minutes, Mr. Grell, the Conductor, 
rose and stated the above facts, and spoke of the 
fame one of those boys has gained under the name 
of Meyerbeer. Although just now the sea divides 
him from us, he added in effect, we will commemo- 
rate his first appearance in our Society as a member, 
by singing the psalm above mentioned, ond the two 
pieces which were sung upon that day. They are a 
Gloria^ by Joseph Haydv, arranged for eight 
voices by Zelter, and the Utrecht Te Deum^ by 

Han DEL. 

The psalm, besides the historic, had a good deal 
of artistic merit. It is constructed after the old 
modeLs, just as Zelter wouM teach, but some of the 
chorus and conccried music was very pleasing. The 
fu::ues smelt most of the lamp. But iras it not an 
inierosting thing to hear, and upon an interesting 
occasion? Differ as we may as to the real value of 
that boy-alto's later works, he has gained a conspic- 
uous place in the history of music, and one of his is 
among the three operas, which have been performed 
more times in twenty-five years than any other — and 
now after so long — an age generally in musical mat 
ters, " Robert the Devil" (though I never liked it,) 
is as popular as ever. 

Haydn's Gloria sung alia caj)€lla with double 
choir, sounded just so fresh and clear as does all his 
music. How much old Zelter*s arrangement im- 
prored it, I am unable to decide. 

Glorious old Handel ! He is the greatest of them 
all, after all I I have never heard either of his Te 
Denm btfore, and the style, so true lo the style of 
the church, and so very different from his Dramatic 



Oratorio music, took me by surprise. Ho is cer- 
tainly the most majestic of composers. Mozart 
may have been the greater musician, Handel was 
altojjcther the greater man. No wonder that both 
Mo/art and Beethoven studied Handel with such 
delight, and bore such decided testimony to his 
power. When will the time come that these things 
may be heard at home ? 



Mors Sea-9horb Music. — We have nlmdy iilludtfd to MIn 
TTenrler's Cniiivrt at Nahant and Mr. Millard's Mating at 
Newport Mr Satter followed in a ptano rnncvrt at Nahant. 

N«xt Monday evening the riRterii IIenbler are to King at 
Newport ; and on Saturday evening rhe 25th inn , our charm- 
ing (tinker. Mm. J. H Long, will give a Concert at Nahant, 
afflicted by Messrs Artuurson and SouraARD. 

Do.NNA Yalert Gombx. — We have barely room to ask attcn- 
Hnn to the concert of thiii Spanish pnma donna, late of 
MHrerzetc^s troupe, to be given at the Messrs. Chickering's 
S.iloon, on Mnnday evening We have not heard Ii<'r, but 
liave Pec n her described as a sure, conscientioiis, tn^teful singer 
of the p£RsiAM ischool, and even compared txi Mme. Bosio. 



Last Appearance in America ! 

VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 



AT THE MASONIO TEMPLE, 

On MONDAY EVENING, Aug. ISth, 

GITEN BT 

DoRixa YALERY QMmZ, 

The celebrated Spanish Cantatrice, 

Prima Donna Assolufa, from the Tloyal Opera, Madrid; 
Carlo Felice, Geneva ; La Fenice of Venire; Royal Thfatre, 
Bruxelle, etc , etc. Lafely from the Ifnliim Openi, Castle 
Gnrden, New York, where she Introduced the new splendid 
Opera of " Louise Miller." Slie will be awiiited by 

Mens. SIGISMUND WOLOWSEI, 

Distinguished Pianist and Composer. 

Tickets 9\ 00 each. To be had at Ma.«9n. Chickering's Ware 
Roomp, till the exening of the Concert, and at the door the 
exening of the Concert. 

(TT^-Doors open at 7 1-4 ; Concert to commence at 8 o'clock. 

HT'No postponement on account of weather. 

WOBKS OF ABT. 

TTTK nndersigned haTe a«r<o<*iated themwlves under the firm 
of CIIANDLKll & CLAPP, aa Dkalerh in Works op Art, 
to which bu-vinest rh«>y will give thfir excluoive attention. 
Tiiey ha-e Uken HOUSE No. 24 U'lNTER STREET, and fitted 
up sp'tcioux and wi«II-lighted Rooms for the favorable exhibi- 
tion of I'aintlngs, Drawings, Pine Engravings, etc , of which 
they have now on hand a large and vnluable stock, elected 
with great care, and inrludii g many rare works by the most 
celebrated mn.»ters, both ancient and modern. Pirsons inter- 
ested in Work^ of Art are invited to vl«it this Establishment, 
where they will find the finest collection <>f Engravings in the 
country, and every convenience for exitmining them Ht leisure. 

The stock will bu constantly renewed by importations from 
the best Publinhing Uouses in Europe. 

Q. L. CHANDLER, 

Boston^ Jtdy^ 18.55. GEO. G. ULAPP. 

F. F. MULLER, 

DIRECTOR OF MUSTO AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Church ; Organist and PianiKt of the Handel fc Haydn 

Society, Musical Education Society, &c. ftn. 

Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 

fbe l0st0n fttttsital CffiUjenttair, 

WILL asfiemhle In theTRKMONT TEMPLE, on Vl'EDNES- 
D.\Y, August 15, at 11 oVInrk, A. M., and continue in 
sp«iiinn nine diiys, under the direction of A N. Johnson, L. 
H. SouTiiAan. E. H. Frost, and .?osiah Osgood. Gkorqb W. 
Morgan, of London, and J. U. Willcox, organists. 



On IVcdnesday- E-renlnfi;. Augnst 15, 

There will be a Concert, Part 1st ron6i«ting of organ pieces 
played by Mr. M<>rgnn,and Part 2d of Rosiiini'S Stabat Mater, 
sung by the Choir of Park St. Church. 

On Thnrsdair Bivenlngt Ang^st 16, 

A concert. Part \*t consli»ting of a Grand Onjan Concert, 
and Part 2d of th« first part of Neukomm's Oratorio of David, 
sung by a select choir of 150 voices. 

On Frlda|r Afternoon, An^^st 17, 

Commencing at 3 1-2 o%;lo<-k, a Concert, Part 1st consisting 
of Mnvirt's Twelfth Mass, sung by a select choir of 60 voicet", 
and Part 2<i of organ piecas, played upon the Great Tempi* 
Organ, by Mr. Morgan. 

On ^alnrdajr Evenlnfl^, Angnst 18^ 

A concert. Part 1st. consit<ting of two scenes from an opera, 
and two overtures, composed by I.. H. Southard, and per- 
formed with full orchestral accompaniments, under the direc- 
tion of the composer Part 2d will coositit of Choruses sung 
by several hundreds of voices, accompanied by orchestra and 
organ combined. 

The remalLing concerts will be announced next week. 

Admittance to each concert 25 cts. Tickets admitting to 
the whole course, Si each For sale by J. K. Hayes, buf>Ines8 
agent of the Convention, at the Superintendent's Office la 
the Tr«>mont Temple, from whom all necessary infi/rmatlon 
may be obtained. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

(Imported from England,) 

389, Broadway, N. Y. 

CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
THE OBIQINAIi EDITIONS 

or TUB rOLLOWlRO POPULAB W0EK8. 



ORGAN MUSIC. 

A IfBW BDIT109 OP 

RTNOK»S PRACTICAL OIIQAN SCFIOOr.. Op. 65. Care- 
fully rcTined and eorrecrcd, with the German dirocrfont 
and tcrnts tranii]ar«Nl into Knglitth. Cumplete In Ono Vol , 
93 75 ; or in Six Parts, 75 cU. each. 

SOIINEIDER^S COMPLKTB THEORETICAL AND PR AC- 
TICAL OKOAN SCHOOL, containing in<«tructionH for play- 
ing the Offcan, with numerous exercises for acquiring the use 
of the Pedals. %2 50. 

SCHNEIDER'S 48 TRT09 FOR MANUALS AND PEDALS 
0BL1GAT0; forming Complete Exercises for the use of 
the Pedals. Price 1.06. 
This laiit Work is not comprised In the School, to whicli 
work It may bo considered as forming a continuation. 

SCHNEIDER'S ELEVEN CHORALS, to Illustrate page 42 
of the School. Price 13 cts. 

nILES'S SHORT VOLUNTARIES, selected from the works 
of eminent Composers. In 9 Nos , 81 cts. each ; or in 1 
Vol., cloth, 82.63. 

JACOB'S VOLUNTARIES, consisting of selections from 
Beethoven, Uandel, Uaydn, Hoiart, 8kC. In 8 Books, Sl.OO 
each. 

MENDELSSOHN'S TURKS PRELUDES ft FUGUES. 38 
cts. each. 

V'OVELLO'S CATHEDRAL VOLUNTARIES, eonsirting of 
li Selections from the Church Composers of the English 
school. In 2 Vols., each 9500 ; or 8 Books, each 9125 ; or 
48 Nos., each 25 cts. 

NOVELLO'S SELECT ORGAN PIECES, eonslsUng of Selee- 
tlons from the works of Che Church Composers of the Ger- 
man and Italian Schools. In 8 toIs., 87 88 each; or 18 
Books, 91.50 each ; or 108 numbers, 81 cts. each. 

NOVELLO'S SHORT MELODIES, original and selected, 
intende'l principally for the Soft Stops. In 1 Vol., 87.88 ; 
or 6 Books, 81.50 cts. each ; or 86 Nos., 81 cts. each. 

BACH'S GRAND STUDIES, with Pedal obligato, consisting 
of Preludes, Fugues, Toccatas and Fantasias. In 1 Vol., 
87.00 ; Violoncello parts, 81 75. 

Beside the advantage which Novello's editions of the major- 
ity of the above works possess, in having received the personal 
supervision of the authors when pre|>aring for the press. It will 
be seen that the Original Editions are pnbllsheil at lower 
prires than any reprlDts. Purchasers should therefore specify 
*' Novello's Edition," on all orders. 



SUPERIOR TO ALL. 

U6HTE, NEWTOI &BBiDBnRr 8 PIANOS. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON 

Would respectfully inform the public that be has token the 
Agency for the New England ^^tates, for the sale of the above 
celebrated Inxtrumentit, a full assortment of which will con> 
stantly be kept at his 

MUSICAI^ EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 

These Instruments are warranted In all cascs^ and put up In 
secure boxes, free of expense, for transportation to any dis- 
tance. Al«o, NEW MUSIC from sll pnrts of Europe and 

America received as soon as published, vhirh, together with 
our own publications, forms the lurg'-*' <tnck and greatest 
variety of .Sheet Muf>ic to be found in (he United Sutcs. The 
mofit liberal discount mado to the Trade and Seminaries. 

Catalogues sent to any address, ^a<i«.— Superior Mxlodbovs 
always on hand.^-PlANOS TO LET, oa Uberai lermt. 



l^QB PRINTING nea ll y and promptlj eiecated at Ibis Officei 

HENRY S. CUTLER, 

BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CHURCH OF TUB ADVENT, 

GREEN STREET. 

(l:;7*'Commnnlcations may be left with Oliteb Ditsom, or with 

Nathan RicoABOBoir. 



BD. ALLEN desires a situation as Organist in soma 
• church in Boston. Address Box 186, Worcester, Mass. 
Refbbbmces— Sumner Hill, E. Hamilton, J. H. Willcox, J^s. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory-, 379 IVaahlnf^tou StreeCt 

BOSTON, MASS. 

TOUNG LADIES' YOCAL HU8IG SCHOOL 

E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 

This School Is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to rtad music readily at sight, and Is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing In schools, or to receive Instruction, from the best maa- 
ters. In the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &e. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb k Co , No. 8 Winter street. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER. 

WILL be happy to give Instruction In Plano-forta and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Mnsle. Address:— 
No. 8 Hay ward Place. May 26. tf 

MEYER & TRETBAR. 

3ra|inrln3 ani i^^hlisjim nf ^nsit, 

BUFFALO, N, Y, 

DII^AGENTS for tha Publishing House of G. M. METER, Jb. 

Brunswick. 

IF you wish to learn to play In the shortest time poeslble, buy 
RICHARDSON'S 

HODESK SCHOOL FOR THE PlilO-FORTE, 

which Is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 
has ever been published.— —Price Three Dollars. 

DT'Publlshed at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Muslo Stores. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 

Residence No. 56 Kneelaad Street. 

BT'Will return to the city by the Isi of October. 

C. BBEUSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
701 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 

Depot of Erard^i Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

Q;^ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 

OTTO DBESEL 

May be addressed at Richardson's Musical Exchange, or at 

this office, and will be ready to receive pupils about 

the middle of September. 

L. O. EMERSON. 

fintln of tfit f fano-JFortt, ©rjjan, ^ %in%ini, 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AT 
BULFINCH STREET CHURCH. 

Music Room under the Church Residence, 12 /lufuma PL 

BOSTON. 

Applloatlons may ahm be made at Oliver Dltson^s, 116 Wash- 
ington St., to whom he Is permitted to refer. 



PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS his services as an Instructor In the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. mav be addressed at the muslo 
stores of Nathan RiCHAansoN, 282 Washington St. or G. P. 
RxED & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

RsrsMWcn:— Mrs. 0. W. Loring, 88 Mt. Temoa St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 6 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 

a. andr£ & oo.'s 

ii/pot of f^u{%n zxdi jBomtxtU fBiVinit, 

19 f . VIMTH 8TKIBT, ABOTB CBEITHUT, 

(East Side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

[O^k catalogue of our stock of Foreign Muslo, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Mnsle 
Books Imported to order, as heretofore, firom Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

teacher of niisiCt 

365 'Watshin^tou Street, Boetoa. 



CHICKERINa & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT AOTZON 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



Of EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



WAREROOMS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. tf 



OROAN-HARMONIUMS, 

MAVVrACTURlD BT 

MASON 9l HAMLIN. 

THE Organ-Harmonium Is an entirely new (parent) mnslcal 
instrument of the reed species, having two manuals, or 
rows of keys, and eight stops, as fallows :— 1. Diapason ; 2. 
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Translated Ibr this Journal. 

The Life of Music. 

Trom A. B. Makx's ** Mode of the Nineteenth Century." 
[Concluded firom p. 146.] 

In the preceding I have simply sought with a 
few hurried lines and indicative points to sketch 
the elementar}'^ or sensual, the abstract or intel- 
lecual, and the soul-fiil or inspired phase of the 
tone-life, without requiring or aiming at complete- 
ness. If the moments, names and works referred 
to are significant, my object is achieved and the 
omitting to mention other names and work is of 
no consequence. Still less may historical com- 
pleteness and consecutiveness be demanded of 
these sketches ; they aim simply to portray that 
spiritual life, which we call Music, and to remind 
us of its richness and its many-sidedness. 

On the one side we have found this life so 
deeply absorbed in the elementary sensual, that 
one might doubt whether the spirit of Art reigned 
here at all as yet On the other side this tone- 
life has become blended with speech, with the 
Drama, has become re6ned and elevated into a 
body for free and pure ideas and trains of 
thought, — has ventured, in the deeply thoughtful 
developments which it has entrusted to the 
piano, to surrender a portion of its own fulness 
of life, of its own warmth and inspiration, to re- 
main a mere shadow of itself and thus essay 
spiritual tasks for which the full use of its powers 
seemed scarce sufficient For the piano is but 
the shadow of that warm life of the instrumental 
world| which murmurs and exults around us ; it 
has only the shadow of a truly living, flowing 
melody, only the dim outline of that vocal dia- 
logue full of inexhaustible variety and wrestling 
energy; it is monotonous in its tone-color and 
deathly pale in contrast with the sonorous richness 
of the full instrumental choir. 



On this side also has the domain of Art been 
called in question. And not without reason. 
Can then music, with the outlay of all its means 
and appliances, ever reproduce an outward object, 
a situation in which we are, and which operates 
upon our feeling and our resolution? can it 
render merely our conceptions and desires com- 
pletely cognizable? When it soflly soothes, I 
may feel perhaps tliat it is warme<l by tenderness ; 
is this tenderness love ? and of what nature ? 
When it grows vehement, is the excitement 
merely inward, subjective, or has it reference to 
sometliing without ? When Bkkthoven in the 
Pastoral Symphony conceives the " Scene by 
the Brook", or " the Adieux" in that Sonata, 
what is it precisely that is going on? who is 
taking leave, and how ? If no one can help ima- 
gining in the last A flat major Sonata (Op. 110), 
and in the A major Symphony something more 
than a mere interweaving of tones and moods, 
something like definite conceptions, how can I 
unriddle these with certainty ? Am I, in listening 
to that chivalric (heroic ?) symphony, with the 
Moorish romance, which has so much to complain 
of to us and so much to tell out of a breast well- 
ing over with sighs, — am I, with one of the more 
recent interpretere, to think of the heavy-heeled 
merriment of boors ? Is not the striking contra- 
diction of these interpreters in itself proof enough, 
that Music oversteps its bounds, so soon as it goes 
beyond the vague and general mood into the re- 
gions of more definite conceptions ? 

* * * * The question is mainly one of 
more or less. Some degree of capacity for definite 
representations, is certainly recognized by every 
one, — at least by every musician; every one must 
have found this piece of music cheerful and that 
one sad ; the smallest composer would feel insult- 
ed, if one were to find his dirge merry, or have 
his drinking song or love song sung at a funeral. 
But the slightest admission opens the path on 
which we find ourselves ; the only question is how 
far it can lead us, or how far we are capable 
and willing to go in it. That on the other hand 
Music is not capable of representing forms and 
thoughts as sharply and distinctly as Poetry and 
Sculpture, has already been admitted. It has to 
do with sympathies, with more obscure and evan- 
escent mutual relations ; out of a thousand such 
connections and emotions it weaves a psycho- 
logical enigma ; it gives us the internal becoming 
( Werden)y so that we may divine what will pro- 
ceed from it, what will become thereof. So 
Sculpture on the other hand gives us the outward 
thing that has become, not for its own sake, but 
that through it we may discern the inner sense 
and impulse. 

To ask for the most perfect distinctness in a 



work of Art, and value it in the degree that it 
has that, is to set up a claim of extremely doubt- 
ful justice. Why, if it comes to that, do they 
not paint statues in flesh colors and give them 
moveable eyes? Why has not Beethoven in his 
Pastoral Symphony employed the well-known 
theatrical machines, to depict thunder and light- 
ning, the murmuring and whispering of streams 
and thickets in a right palpable and drastic man- 
ner? A\Tiy does not Bach in the Cantata: 
" Dearest God, when shall I die", cause a real 
death bell to be sounded, instead of in that 
extremely mystical and ** indeed unnatural" 
manner " boring its marrow-consuming tinkle into 
our nerves upon the flute" ? The reason is, be- 
cause allusion, allegory, enigmatical twilight stand 
nearer to the poet, whether in tones, words or 
forms ; since he h<x8 not the thing he would repre- 
sent ; it but grows, becomes to him ; he enters 
into its life and awaits with it the crisis of its 
being. The reason is, that allusion and allegory 
serve him and avail him more ; for they draw the 
listener or spectator into kindred life with them 
in their own circle, excite him to cooperation and 
to living sympathy, make him a party with them, 
whereas full reality and certainty would soon 
satiate and make him weary. Thou must dream 
with the poet, must doubt and err, must hope and 
hesitate with him : that is the way to live over 
and enjoy his work with him. 

The decisive point for us lies not in the how 
far, but in the fact: that Music is continually 
struggling upward from the sensual into the 
domain of the spirit, where the main matter is 
not the pleasure of the senses but the spiritual 
purpose rising out of that. This corresponds with 
the inward necessity of man's nature, which first 
manifests itself as submerged in the corporeal, 
and finally as a spiritual entirely predominating 
over the corporeal. Every Art takes the same 
way and arrives at a point, where you find its 
limits, and the overstepping of its limits ; even 
the clearest and most definite of the Arts, the Art 
of Poetry must reach this questionable point : — 
Dante's " Divine Comedy", Goethe's " Faust" 
in the second part are obvious examples. Here 
too it is, where Art fitly and justiy requires cer- 
tain allowances and presuppositions. The most 
Art-appreciative Greek would not have compre- 
hended Raphael's *' Transfiguration" or Michel 
Anoelo's " Last Judgment", since he would have 
been ignorant of the Christian tradition. * * • ♦ 

In the preceding disquisition I have not sought 
to exhibit the fulness and breadth of the whole 
life of Art, — that is the problem of the history" 
and literature of Art, — but simply to recall the 
essential vital moments, in which Music has gained 
new development, new paths, in order thereby to 
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give a complete and tangible view of the essential 
nature of Music. ********* 
A different point of view has been maintained 
by one of the most distinguished artists of recent 
times, Mendelssohn, — if I may trust the report 
given by the author of the Fliegende Bldtter. 
The conversation turned upon the assertion often 
made by our young Art contemporaries, that here 
or there " a new path has been entered." Mend- 
elssohn exclaimed : 

What is the real meaning of this phrase ? To 
open a way that no one has ever trod before you? 
In the first place, it is indispensable that this new 
way should conduct to much more beautiful and 
charming regions of Art than those with which we 
are already acquainted. Everyone is capable of 
simply cutting out a new road, provided he can 
handle a shovel and use his legs. But, in every 
higher acceptation of the phrase, I deny point 
blank that there are any new paths, because there 
are no more new provinces of Art. They were 
all discovered long since. New paths ! What a 
mischievous demon is this notion for every artist 
who delivers himself up to it ! No artist has ever 
really entered upon a new path. At the very 
best, he only did his work an almost impercepti- 
ble shade better than his predecessor. Who is to 
open these new paths? Only the greatest 

feniuscs, I suppose ! But tell me, now — did 
Beethoven open a new road totally different from 
that followed by Mozart ? Do Beethoven's sym- 
phonies pursue completely new paths ? I say that 
they do not. I can't perceive between Beetho- 
ven's first symphony and Mozart's last any supe- 
riority in the way of unusual artistic worth or 
extraordinary effect. The former pleases me, 
and the latter pleases me. If I hear Beethoven's 
in D major to-day, I feel happy ; and if, to-mor- 
row I hear that of Mozart in C major, with the 
fugue at the end, I feel happy too. 1 do not think 
of any new path, when I hear Beethoven, nor 
does he remind me of one. What an opera is 
Fidelio! I do not pretend that ever)' thought in 
it pleases mc completely, but I should like to know 
what other opera can produce a deeper effect or 
more charming artistic enjoyment Can you find 
a single piece in it with which Beethoven struck 
out a new path? I cannot. I see in the score, 
and hear everywhere in the perfonnani-e, Cheru- 
bini's dramatic style of melo<ly. It is true Bee- 
thoven did not copy it servilely, but it was always 
floating before him as his most favorite model. 

" And Beethoven's last period," I inquired, 
" his last quartets — his ninth symphony — his mass? 
Here there can be no comparison either between 
him and Mozart, or any other artist, before or 
after ?" 

" That may be true in a certain sense," con- 
tinued Mendelssohn, warmly. " His forms are 
hroadery his stt/le is more jx>lyphonous and artifi- 
cial, the thoughts, as a rule, more gloomy and 
melnncholy, even when intended to be merry, the 
instrumentation more full — he has gone a little 
further on the old road, but he has not opened a 
neto one. Now let us be frank — whither has he 
conducted us ? — to really more beautiful regions ? 
Do we, as artists, experience delight of an abso- 
lutrly higher ortler, on hearing the ninth sym- 
phony, than on hearing most of his others ? As 
far as I am concerned, I frankly say : I do not I 
If I hear it, I pass a happy hour, but the sym- 
phony in C minor affords me quite as great 
delijiht — my pleasure at hearino;the former being, 
perhaps, really not quite so undisturbed and pure 
as it is when listening to the latter." 

If it were not the convenient wont of many to 
give in their adhesion to the word of a distin- 
guished man without more ado, this dictum and 
ita repetition might be left at rest And if in Art 
it all depended on an everlastingly vague " being 
pleased", or "enjoying oneself", or " feeling hap- 
py", on a progress to " more beautiful and charm- 
ing regions" (what is beautiful, and what more 
beautiful ?) : why then we should have to agree 



with Mendelssohn. In the indefinite regions of 
enjoyment, taste, pleasure, of happy feelings, of 
the charming and the — without deeper defini- 
tion so-called beautiful, there is no progress, but 
only enjoyment, reveling and rioting from one 
cliarm to another, where, as chance, inclination, 
habit or excitement prompts, now this and now 
another wins the preference ; nay where the 
deeper thought, through its estranging influence, 
or it may be through the awtwardness and con- 
straint of the first steps on an unwonted path, to 
those who seek enjoyment in habitual and level 
paths, offers possibly a less undi^turbed and easy 
course, than the more travelled one. No one can 
deny the violences done to the voice parts in the 
Ninth Symphony and in the last !Mass, to name 
no other instances. But high over all the details 
soars the new and deep idea, which has excited 
and compelled the artist to such conflict with the 
otherwise more mildly managed elements of his 
Art Not in the details, — be they failures or suc- 
cesses, confused or clear — but in the whole and 
its idea lies the decision ! Not enjoyment or feel- 
ing happy, but knowledge is the warrant for that 
progress, which is an everlasting condition in all 
the hiiiher interests of the soul. 
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New Views of Opera. 

[Extracts from Richard Waoxer*8 " Oprn and Drama," as 
transkted by the Londoa Mtaictd World.] 



VII. Meyerbeer. 

The secret of Mryerreer's operatic music is 
— effect* * * To convey more exactly the 
meaning we affix to the word, we must translate 
" effect" by " re^tult without a motice.** 

Meyerbeer's music does, in fact, produce on 
those who are able to enjoy it a result without a 
motive. This miracle was only possible for the 
most external kind of music, that is to say, for a 
power of expression which (in opera) has, from 
the earliest period, been endeavoring to render 
itself more and more independent of anything 
worthy of expression, and proved that it had fully 
attained this independence by debasing the sub- 
ject of the expression, which subject alone im- 
parted to the latter beinjr, proportion and justifi- 
cation, to such a depth of moral as well as artistic 
nothingness, that the subject itself could only 
obtain being, proportion and justification from an 
act of musical caprice, which act had thus itself 
become denuded of all real expression. The act 
itself could again only be realized in connection 
with other moments producing absolute results. 
In the most extreme specimens of instrumental 
music an appeal was made to the justifying power 
of the imagmation, which found matter for out- 
ward musical support in a programme, or even 
only a title : in opera, however, this matter for 
support ought to be realized, that is to say, the 
imjtgi nation should be spared every laborious 
effort. What, in the former case, was introduced 
programmatically from the phenomena of natural 
or human life, should, in the latter, be actually 
represented with most material reality, so as to 
pro<luce a phantastic result without the least co- 
operation of the phantasy itself. The composer 
now borrowed this matter for material support 
fiom scenic mechanism itself, inasmuch as he took 
the results, which the latter was able to pro<luce, 
purely for themselves, that is to say, he separated 
them from the subject, which, beyond the limits 
of mechanism, and standing upon the ground of 
life-representing poetry, would have been able to 
fix and justify them. We will make ourselves 
perfectly intelligible by an instance which char- 

* Herr Wngner here n«e» the word "Eflect,** as 
opposed to '* Wirkunij." Both, however, are generally 
employed for the Enji(lish tfftcl, so that the oifference 
Herr Wagner makes in German is somewhat diflicult of 
translation. We think, however, we have ovorcome it 
by rendering *' Effect" tftct^ and " Wirkun^?" rttulL 

Translator. 



acterizes Meyerbeer*8 art generally in the most 
exhaustive manner. 

Let us assume a poet to be inspired by a hero, 
a combatant for light and freedom, in whose 
breast there burns a powerful feeling of bve for 
his dishonored brethren^ insulted in their most 
sacred rijrhts. The poet wants to represent this 
hero at the height of his career, and m the midst 
of active glory. For this purpose, he selects the 
following decisive moment of history. Accom- 

f^anied by the multitude who, leaving house and 
lome, wife and child, have followed his inspirit- 
ing summons, in order to conquer or to die in the 
8tru;»gle with powerful op[>re8Sors, the hero has 
arrived before a fortified city, which the crowd, 
inexperienced in war, must carry by storm, if the 
work of delivery is to progress victoriously. From 
previous misfortunes, a feelin": of dejection has 
arisen ; bad passions, dissension and confusion 
rage in the host; all is lost if all is not won this 
very day. Such a position is one in which heroes 
attain their fullest height. The poet makes the 
hero, who has just consulted, in nightly solitude, 
the god within him, the spirit of the purest love 
of man, and sanctified Limself by nis breath, 
appear, in the grey morning-light, among the 
crowd, who are already divided among themselves 
as to whether they shall be cowardly brutes or 
god-like heroes. The people assemble at his 
mighty voice, which penetrates into their very 
heart's core ; and now, become aware of the god 
within them, they feel elevated and ennobled, 
while their enthusiasm raises the hero still higher 
— from enthusiasm he pushes on to action. He 
seizes the flag and waves it high against the ter- 
rible walls of the city, the bulwark of the foe, 
who, as long as they remain safe behind their 
ramparts, render a better future impossible for 
mankind. ** Up, then ! death or victory ! The 
city must be ours !" The poet has now exhausted 
himself; he wants, at present, to see expressed 
upon the stage the one moment when the highly 
excited state of mind of every person concerned 
shall appear before us with the most convincing 
reality ; the stage must become the theatre of the 
world ; nature must display herself as allied with 
our own elevated sentiments; she must no longer 
surround us with coldness and indiflerence. Be- 
hold ! sacred necessity irresistibly impels the 
poet : he dissipates the morning mist, and, at his 
command, the rising sun dai*ts its illuminating 
rays over the city, whieh is now consecrated to 
the victory of the enthusiasts. 

Here we have the triumph of almighty Art, and 
such miracles can dramatic Art alone perform. 

But such a miracle — that can only spring from 
the enthusiasm of the dramatic poet, and only be 
rendered possible by a lovely occurrence bor- 
rowed from life itself — is not desired by the 
operatic composer : be wants the result and not 
the motive^ simply because it docs not lie in his 
power. In a principal scene of. Meyerbeer's 
Prophele, which externally resembles the one just 
described ; we obtain, for the ear, the purely sen- 
sual result of a hymn-like melody, stolen from the 
people's song, and carried to a degree of intoxi- 
cating fulness ; and, for the eye, that of a sun in 
which all we recognize is absolutely nought but a 
masterpiece of mechanism. The object that 
should merely be warmerl by the melody and illu- 
minated by the sun — the highly inspired hero,* who 
ought to pour out his soul, with the most fervid 
rapture, into the music, and who, in obedience to 
the bidding of the pressing necessity of his situa- 

* Some persons may answer mc: '* We did not want 
your gloriou* popnh\T 'hero, who, by the way, i^ roerelpr 
a later product of your own private revuiutiunary imagi- 
nntioii. On the contrary, we wi.*hed to represent an 
unfortunate young man, who. embittered by sad experi- 
ence and seduced by treacherous demagogues, allows 
himself to be spurred onto commit crimes, which he 
subsequently expiates by sincere repentHnce." I now 
inquire the meaning of the effect of sunlight, and shall 
perhaps receive the following reply : " That is in strict 
accoraance with nature; why should not the sun rise 
eariy in the morning?" This would certainly be a very 
practical excuse for an invohuitary sunrise, but still I 
should feel compelled to mamtain: " This sun would not 
have struck you so unexpectedly, if a situation, like that 
which I have sketched out above, had not really floated 
before your mind; the situation itself did not please yon, 
but you certainly intended to produce a result from it" 
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tion, called forth the appearance of the sim — the 
jnstifyinjj, conditional kernel of all the luscious 
dramatic fruit — is not present at aH\ in his place 
"we have a tenor sinjjcr, characteristically dressed, 
-whom Meyerbeer has charjxcd, throujrh his poeti- 
cal private secretary, Scribe, to sing as well as he 
can, and, at the same time, to adopt something of 
a comm'inistic bearing, so that people shonhl, also, 
have something piquant to reflect on. The hero, 
of whom we pi*eviously spoke, is a poor devil, who 
has undertaken from weakness the part of an im- 
postor, and, finally, in the most pitiable manner, 
repents — not any error, or fanatical infatuation, 
for which a sun might have «irisen in case of 
necessity, but — his weakness and lying conduct. 
We will not here investigate what considera- 
tions could have co-operated to bring forth such 
an un wordiy object under the title of a " Prophet;" 
let a contemplation of the result, , which is really 
instructive, suffice us. In the first place, we see, 
in this example, the complete moral and artistic 
degradation of the poet; whoever is best inlen- 
tioiied towards the composer must no longer see 
the slightest good quality in the poet ; in other 
words — the poetic intention must not attract us, 
in the least, any more ; on the contrary, it must 
disgust us. The performer must not interest us 
as anything more than a singer in costume, and 
this he can only do, in the scene mentioned, by 
singing the above melo<ly, which, accordingly, 
entirely of itself — as melody — produces a result. 
In the same manner and for the same reason, the 
sun must work for itself alone, namely, as an imi- 
tation of the true sun realized upon the stage : 
the reason of the result it effects is referable, con- 
sequently, not to the drama, but to pure mechan- 
ism, which, at the moment the sun appears, alone 
furnishes matter for thought ; how alarmed the 
composer would be, if people were to look upon 
its appearance as in any way intended to repre- 
sent the transfiguration of the hero as the cham- 
pion of mankind I On the contrary, both for him 
and his public, the main thing must be to direct 
all attention from such ideas entirely to the mas- 
terpiece of mechanism. Thus, in this single scene, 
so applauded by the public, all Art is resolved into 
its component parts; the e.xternaliiies of Art are 
made its essence, and as this essence we acknowl- 
edge — effect^ absolute effect, that is to say, the 
charm of artificially pnxiucing amorous tickling, 
without the activity of real amorous enjoyment. 



It is not my intention to write a criticism of 
Meyerbeer's operas, but simply to represent in 
them the constitution of modern opera in connec- 
tion with this entire branch of Art generally. 
Although obliged, by the nature of the subject, 
frequently to give my statement an historical 
character, I could not allow myself to be so far 
led away as to deliver myself up to a system of 
historical details properly so speaking. Had I 
especially to characterize Meyerbeer's capability 
and vot.'ation for dramatic composition, I should, 
out of rejrard for truth, which I exert mvself com- 
pletely to discover, bring forward most promi- 
nently a remarkable circumstance in his works. 
There is such frightful hollowness, shallowness, 
and nullity, displayed in Meyerbeer's music, that 
we feel inclined to set down his specifically musi- 
cal competency at zero — especially in comparison 
with that of far the greater majority of contempo- 
rary composers. The fact that, in spite of this, 
he has achieved such great success with the 
operatic public of Europe, must not fill us with 
astonishment, for this nmrvel is very easily ex- 
plained by a glance at the said public, but purely 
artistic observation shall enchain and teach us. 
We observe that, with the most palpable incapa- 
bility of giving the least sign of artisticlife, from 
his own musical powers, the celebrated composer 
rises, nevertheless, in some passages of his operatic 
music, to the pinnacle of the most undeniable and 
greatest artistic power. Such passages are the 
creations of real inspiration, and, on looking more 
nearly, we see, also, by what this inspiration was 
produced — namely, by really poetic situation. 
Wherever the poet forgets his constrained consid- 
eration for the musician ; wherever, in his course 
of dramatic compilation, he involuntarily comes 



upon a moment, when he can breath in and again 
send forth the free, refreshing, human air of life — 
he sudtlenly wafts it as a source of inspiration to 
the musician as well, and the latter, who, after 
exhausting all the musical riches of his predeces- 
sors, cannot give a single gasp more of real inven- 
tion, is now enabled, all at once, to discover the 
richest, most noble, and most soul-moving musical 
expression. I would especially call the reader's 
attention to several detached passages in the well- 
known and painful love-scene in the fourth act of 
the Huf/uenofSy and above all, to the invention of 
the wonderful an<l moving melo<ly in G flat major, 
with which, springing as it does, like a fragrant 
blossom from a situation that seizes on every fibre 
of the human heart with delicious pain, only very 
few, and only the most perfect portions of musi- 
cal works can be compared. I mention this with 
the most sincere joy and real enthusiasm, because 
in this very fact the true constitution of Art is dis- 
played so clearly and irrefutably, that we cannot 
help perceiving, with rapture, that the capability 
of true artistic creation must fall to the lot even 
of the most corrupt maker of music immediately 
he enters the sphere of a necessity stronger than 
his own selfish caprice, and suddenly cflects his 
own salvation by turning his perverse endeavors 
into the true path of real Art. 

But the fact of our being able to notice only 
detached passages, and not one entire great pas- 
sage — not, for instance, the whole love-scene to 
which I referred, but only separate moments in it, 
compels us, above all things, to reflect upon the 
horrihle nature of the madness, that nips in the 
bud the development of the musician's noblest 
qualities, and stamps his muse with the insipid 
smile of a repulsive desire to please, or the dis- 
torted simper of an insane rage for command. 
This madness is the anxiety of the musician to 
defray, himself and out of his own property, that 
which neither he nor his property can defray, 
and in the common production of which he can 
only participate^ when it is presented him from 
out of the particular property of another. Through 
this unnatural anxiety, by which the musician 
wished to satisfy his vanity — namely, to represent 
his capability in the light of boundless power, he 
has reduced the said power, which is, in truth, 
most rich, to the most beggarly poverty, in which 
Meyerbeer's operatic music now appears to us. 
In the selfish endeavor to force its narrow forms, 
as the only valid ones, upon the drama, this 
operatic music has proved, until it was insupport- 
able, the poverty-stricken, oppressive stiffness 
and unprofitableness of the forms in question. In 
the mania for appearing rich and varied, it has 
sunk, as a musical Art, to a state of the most com- 
plete mental want, and been compelled to borrow 
of the most material mechanism. In the egotis- 
tical pretence of exhausting dramatic characteris- 
tic by mere musical means, it has, lastly, lost all 
natural power of expression, and degraded itself 
to the level of the most grotesque buffoonery. 



Playing people out. — At the Panopticon, 
in Leicester Square, is one of the finest organs in 
the world. But, from a correspondence which 
has been published, it would appear, that what- 
ever stops the instrument may have, the vox 
humana of the proprietary emits very objectiona- 
ble noises. Mr. Best, who had been acting as 
organist, and who has certainly made the organ 
discourse most elo(|uent music, complains of hav- 
ing been treated, by those who engaged his servi- 
ces, as an artist ought not to be treated ; and, the 
first time the owners of the instrument send their 
bellows to mend, they had better send their man- 
ners to undergo a similar reparatory operation. 
Not satisfied with Mr. Best's scholarly exhibition 
of the varied powers of the grand organ, by the 
performance of a series of compositions to visitors 
who listen, the directors of the establishment call 
upon a gentleman and a musician to " play the 
people out." He is to accompany the shuflfiing of 
feet, the racing down stairs, the calls of parties 
" to keep together," the requests " not to shove," 
the squabble for canes, parasols, and umbrellas, 
and the recitative in which cabs are summoned to 
the door. And when ^he last lounger is out, the 



gentleman and musician may leave off. But this 
IS not all. The direction is good enough to select 
a composition fit to be applied to this noble Art- 
purpose — and they select Mendelssohn's *' Bridal 
March," which, as every body knows, is just the 
thing to be trampled to pieces by a crowd of 
wearied sight-seers, anxious to escape. If the 
directors could get a Raphael, they would, in the 
same spirit, lay it down as a door-mat, for the 
greater luxury of their departing patrons. Mr. 
Best, having in vain remonstrated against the vul- 
garity, very properly resigns. He will not dese- 
crate Mendelssohn, and " play the people out" 
If the Panopticon people conduct all their arrange- 
ments in this fashion, and without regard to what 
is due to Art, the public, which soon comprehends 
such things, will discover it, and then the next 
organists will have a very much harder task to 
attempt than " playing people out," namely that 
of ** playing them in." The directors have got a 
Novum Organum^ and a noble one, but they 
need not therefore behave like fat Bacons. 

Punch. 



Touch : as applied to the instrument 
•AND the finger.— The term" Touch" is applied 
as well to the instrument as to the performer. 
When it is said that a pianoforte has " a good 
touch," it is intended to express that each key 
replies with ease to every degree of lightness or 
power with which the finger presses or strikes it ; 
that it possesses the just amount of resistance to 
the touch of the finger ; that its slow or rapid 
reiteration produces tones of equal value respec- 
tively, an<l that in these various particulars there 
exists no perceptible inequality throughout the 
entire range of the instrument. By the " touch" 
of the performer we mean the action of the finger 
on the key. By the majority of pianists, profes- 
sional as well as amateur, this quality is not suf- 
ficiently cultivated ; and now that we fortunately 
possess actions so perfect in their mechanism as 
to enable us to draw from the string any amount, 
and almost any quality of tone we may desire, we 
must attribute a bard unvocal tone, if I may be 
allowed the expression, to a want of musical feel- 
ing on the part of the performer. I would coun- 
sel all students of the pianoforte closely to imitate 
the voice ; and, by frequent experiments, strive 
to produce from the point of the finger every gra- 
dation of tone of which the voice is capable. 
Between forte and fortissimo, piano and pianissimo, 
there are gradations of tones to he drawn forth, 
analagous, in the sister art of painting, to the mid- 
dle tints of a picture ; by the pioduction of which, 
an expression is given to music which excites, 
both in the player and the auditor, emotions, 
almost as varied as our sensibilities. An attention 
. to pianos and fortes, just time, and a firm clear 
articulation, are considered, by pianists in general, 
snflicient requisites to constitute a " good player." 
We have myriads of " good" players ; but of 
** great" players, how few ! The aim of manufac- 
turers, besides producing a greater volume of 
tone, a more sustained quality, and a more equal 
touch has been to bring, by means of the most 
perfect mechanism, the peculiar sensitiveness of 
the finnrer into a more immediate "association with 
the string, so that every variety of touch shall pro- 
duce a corresponding variety of tone from the 
insttument. Dr. Lardner, in his " Handbook of 
Philosophy" instances the mechanism which in 
the pianoforte connects the key with the hammer 
as a " beautiful example of complex leverage." 
He says '* the object of it is to convey, from the 
point where the finger acts upon the key, to that 
at which the hammer acts upon the string, all the 
delicacy of action of the finger; so that the piano 
may participate to a certain extent in the sensi- 
bility of touch w^hicb is observable in the harp ; 
and which is the consequence of the finger acting 
immediately on the string in that instrument with- 
out the intervention of any other mechanism." 
The whole range of mechanical art, I be'ie^e, 
does not furnish a more astonishing result ; and, 
when the distance from the keys to the wires is 
considered, I think it will be conceded that to 
produce, through the medium of wood and leather, 
that marvellous sympathy which exists between 
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the finger and the strings, a great triumph of 
mechanical skill has been achieved. We are of 
late, however, so accustomed to perfection in the 
numerous inventions of art that it not only ceases 
to excite our wonder, but is not even appreciated. 
Charles ScUaman's Fourth Lecture. 



[The following beautiful little poem from Tennyson*8 
new volume — " Maud, and other poem«" — (in press by 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, Boston), is said to be a true 
passage from the poet's own experience.] 

THE LETTERS. 

Still on the tower stood the vane, 

A black yew g1oom*d the stagnant air. 
I peer'd athwart the chancel pane 

And saw the altar cold and bare. 
A clog of lead was round my feet, 

A bend of pain across my brow ; 
' Gold altar, heaven and earth shall meet 

Before you hear my marriage vow.* 

I tnm*d and humm'd a bitter song 

That mock*d the wholesome human heart, 
And then we met in wrath and wrong, 

We met, but only meant to part 
Full cold my greeting was and dry; 

She faintly smiled, she hardly moved; 
I saw with half unconscious eye 

She wore the colors I approved. 

She took the little ivory chest. 

With half a sigh she turned the key, 
And raised her head with lips comprest, 

And gave my letters back to me. 
And gave the trinkets and the ring*, 

Bfy gifts when gifts of mine could please; 
As looks the father on the things 

Of his dead son, I looked on these. 

She told me all her friends had said : 

I raged against the public liar; 
She talked as if her love were dead, 

But in my words were seeds of Are. 
' No more of love ; your sex is known ; 

I never will be twice deceived, 
Henceforth I trust the man alone. 

The woman cannot be believed. 

Thro* slander, meanest spawn of hell 

(And woman's slander is the worot), 
And you, whom once I loved so well. 

Thro* you, my life will be accurst/ 
I spoke with heart, and heat and force, 

I shork her breast with vague alarms; 
Like torrents from a mountain's source 

We rushed into each other's arms. 

We parted : sweetly gleamed the stars, 

And sweet the vapor- braided blue. 
Low breezes fann'd the belfry bars. 

As homeward by the church I drew. 
The very graves appenr'd to smile, 

SofVesh they ro«!C in shadow'd swells; 
* Dark porch,' I said, » and silent ai«le. 

There comes a sound of marriage bells.* 



Sound Doctrine. — In ^ sermon, delivered by 
Rev. Dr. Bellow?, of New York, before the Wes- 
tern Unitarian Conference, is the following para- 
graph : 

" For my own part, T say it in all solemnity, T 
have lived to become sincerely suspicious of the 
piety of those who do not love pleasure in any 
form. I cannot trust the man that never laughs ; 
that is always sedate ; that has no apparent outlets 
for those natural springs of sportiveness and 
f^ayety that are perennial in the human soul. I 
know that nature takes her re ventre on such vio- 
lence. I expect to find secret vices, malignant 
sins, or horrid crimes springing; up in this hot-bed 
of confined air and imprisoned space; and, 
therefore, it gives me a sincere moral gratification 
anywhere, and in any community, to see innocent 
pleasures and popular' amusements resisting the 
religious bigotry that frowns so unwisely upon 
them. Anything is better than dark, dead, un- 
happy locial life — a prey to ennui and morbid 



excitment, which results from unmitigated puri- 
tanism, whose second crop is usually unbridled 
license and infamous folly." 



Pustc Jibitoad. 



Oermauy* 

Munich. — A correspondent of the Philadelphia BuJU- 

tin writes; 

The opera at Munich is one of the be«t in Germany, 
and I was glnd of the opportunity of hearing a true Ger- 
man opera performed in a German theatre. Krkutzkk's 
Nachtlnger in Granada was announced— an opera with 
the mu.^ic of which I was fiimilinr, although it has never 
been played in America. The theatre Is a large and very 
handsome one, with five tiers of boxes and a very spa- 
cious comfortable parquet. The performance com- 
menced at half pant 6 o'clock, and a little before that, on 
entering, I found a large audience a.«*embled. There 
were no famous artists among the singers, but all were 
respectnble, and the barytone, Hen* Kindkkmann, is the 
best I have heard in Europe, but not equal to Radiali, 
who!«e equal I have not seen either in Paris or London. 
Madame Diktz was the prima donna — she has a good 
voice and method and acts quite well, but is neither 
young nor pretty. The orchestra numbered over sixty 
first rate performers, and I observed that the harpist was 
a woman. They played most admimbly.and the capital 
overture to the opera could scarcely have been better 
performed. The Narhtlnffer in Granada^ thongh some- 
what deficient in dramatic interest, is very well written. 
Its melodies are graceful, without being strikingly ori- 
ginal, and some of the concerted music Is most admirable. 
The burden of the work rests upon the soprano and the 
first barytone; the tenor has not a great deal to do. — 
Herr Ki'ndcrmnnn delighted me by his acting and sing- 
ing, especially in a scene where he is shut up and goes to 
)est in a ruined apartment of the Alhambra, and is dis- 
rnrbed by a band of outlaws, with whom he has a con- 
flict. In which, of course, he Is victorious. The soprano 
has a good duet with the tenor, a better with the bary- 
tone, and sings in a very fine trio wiih both at the close 
of the opera. A quintet— soprano, four barytones and 
bases, was also yery eflTcctivc. The chorus numbered 
between sixty and seventy singers, and they did their 
part extremely well. The scenery, too, was extremely 
beantifni, and every scene was painted expressly for its 
special purpose, so that there were no violations of pro- 
priety and none of the absurd anachronisms that are con- 
stantly to be seen on the American stage. For one of 
the best seats in the theatre, secured in advance, to see 
such an excellent performance as this, I had to thiv only 
a single florin. The audience seemed to enjoy the' opera 
exceedingly, were very attentive, and liberal, but not 
boisterous or undiscriminating in their applan^e. The 
whole performance was over a quarter before 9 o'clock, 
so that a valuable part of the evening remained for pri- 
vate entprtainmcnts or for visits to the garden*, where 
there is mnsic everv evening. All mu*t agree that this Is 
much more rational that staying till midnight, as they do 
at Paris or London, to hear one of Mrykrrrkr's enor- 
mous works, or parts of two or three of other composers. 

KoNTGSBBRO. — Mdlle. .Tohanna Waener has appeared 
with great success in J/ihigfnia in AnU* and Fwrtfonfhe. 
The operatic company will shortly proceed to Elbing, to 
give a series of eirht representations. Mdlle. Johanna 
Wagner will accompany them. 

Berlin.— The season at the Roval Opera-house was 
brought to a close with M. Auber's Lacde$ Fees. Owing 
to the fine weather and the varions attractions out of 
doors, the house was very thinly attended. It will remain 
closed for a month. The concert given by the Iwndsof 
the various regiments, for the benefit of the Fund for 
Military Mnsicians, their Wives, and Children, went off, 
last week, with great iclat 

STFrrriN.— Madlle. .Tohanna Wagner has appeared in 
Jiannhauier and / Afontecchi e Cnnuletti with snccess. A 
new romantic comic opera, entitled Das WirlhfhnuB am 
K^havMr, has been produced, and tolerably well 
received. The music is by a young composer of the 
name of Ludwig Hoffmann, chorus-master at the theatre. 

Lkipric — At the re-opening of the theatre, in the 
beginning of September, Rerr A. Rlccius, who has, for 
many years, directed the " Euterpe" concerts, will fulfil 
the duties of conductor. 

Geneva. — Two concerts are given every week on the 
Lake. The orchestra, consisting entirely of Germans, is 
placed in a large barque, which the audience follow about 
in small l>oats. 

Vienna. — The Italian operatic season was brought to 
a close on the 80th nit,, with selections from the follow- 
ing operas : — RigoletJOy Lucrezia Borgia^ La CsnererUolaf 
11 Trooatorty and Norma, 

Pari*. 

Grand Opera.— ( CbrrM;w«fwce London Miuical 
World, July 2\.) 

Roger and Alroni appeared ten days ago in the 
Prophkte^ Roger filling the part of Jean of Ley den, 
Alboni representing his much-tried and afllicted mother. 
To those who are not familiar with the simple, digni- 



fied, and touching conception of Mario, or with the 
more impassioned, vigorous, and manly representation 
of Tamhkulik, Roger may pass for a good represen- 
tative of the pcasant-prophei-king. To my taste he 
oveiactK^ the part, and, in his constant desire to be 
doing Honicthing, misses the effect produced by the 
calm dignity of Mario, or the quictbut resolute bearing 
ofTambcrlik. • ♦♦•••• 

But, although Roger hns yet to learn the an cejare 
artentt he in an accomplished singer with a tine voice 
and good style, a through musician and a conscientious 
artist. Whiit can I say of Alboni which baa not been 
repeated a thousand times ? I'o what purpose should 
I speak of that murvelluus voice, limpid, sonorous, of 
unprecedented compass, ever fresh, ever charming, 
ever touching ? ♦ ♦ ♦ • Her conception of the 
part is adininihlc, her execution of the music perfectly 
marvellous. With her. Fides is a poor peasant woman, 
whose whcdc soul is absorbed in one overpowering sen- 
sation — ^love for her son. She is no enthusiast, no 
high-soulod matron ; she is a loving, trusting, tender- 
hearted, devoted mother, ready to yield up her life for 
her child, but resolutely refusing to sanction an impos- 
tor ; willing to forget the past and forgive the iirevcnt, 
if her son will but return to his humble honie, and 
remain with that mother who is so fondly devoted to 
him. This conception seems to be more true than that 
which makes of Fides an austere devotee, cursing the 
impiety committed b^ the Prophet, and bowed down 
by the weight of his wickedness and profanity. Alboni 
has evidently studied her part witn the greatest care 
and attention, and nothing could exceed the manner in 
which from beginning to end she portrayed in action 
the conception she had formed. licr nrst air, Ah! 
moit^lt^ sois beni,*' was sung with a tenderness, grace, 
and amplitude, of which words can afford no idea ; 
and the exquisite tones of her most lovely voice pro- 
duced an instantaneous thrill of pleasure through the 
whole house. She was called for again and again both 
during and after the opera, and the performance was 
one continued triumph. Mile. Poinsot makes a 
pleasing Bertha, and the orchestra and chorus, though 
inferior to those of Covent Garden, are yet deserving 
of praise for the manner in which they acquitted them- 
selves. 

Here, then, is the Grand-Op<*ra well provided until 
the close of the season. Let V^orea Sicilienne* prom- 
ises its career of success, and Mile. Cuuveli.i has won 
all hearts in her last and one of her most effective 
impersonations. Such receipts have rarely been 
known in the history of the establishment as those of 
Les Vcprcs SiciUennes, and the capabilities of the 
house would be taxed were there even accommodation 
for twice the number it now contains. The Duke of 
Saxe Coburg's opera, Santa Chiara^ is in constant 
rehearsal, in order that it may be produced to do 
honor to your Queen's visit in August ; and, at the 
end of this year, alas! Mile. Cruvelli bids farewell to 
the stage for ever. 

The Opbha Comique is full to the roof each night, 
and gives alternate representations of L' Etoile du 
Nord and Jenny Bell The Th<*atre-Lvriquc is closed 
until September, when it opens with Marie Cabel in 
Jaffuarita, V Indienne. 

The Exhibition has been a source of enormous profit 
to the operas and theatres, for the weather has been so 
uncertam that the balls and concerts al fresco-^iot 
which Paris is so famous — have been comparatively 
deserted, while the theatres and operas overflowea. 
The receipts during the month of June amounted to 
no less a sum than 1,309,307 francs being, I believe, 
the largest receipt on record, and 377|0S5 francs more 
than in the corresponding month last year. 



Pusiiial d^ttit-d^hat. 

Concerts at the sea-shore are quite the fashion. 
Miss Heksler's at Newport, on Monday evening, is 
(glowingly reported. She was assisted by her sister 
Louise, by Sig. Brignoli, the tenor, and Messrs. 
Dresel, Scholtze, &c. On the previous Monday, 
Mmc. La Grange, Sig. Brionolt, Baron De 
Trobriand, Miss Van Zandt and Mrs. Riggs, 
(the last three amateurs) sang at a " religions con- 
cert" given at the church of the " Lady of Our Isle", 
to raise funds for the purchase of an organ for the 
church. The selections were principally from Verdi, 
Bellini and Rossini — pretty well for a " religious" 
concert ! But as the letter-writer well says : Every- 
thing in Newport is governed by fashion." We see 
it also stated that the concert was opened by a blind 
pupil of the South Boston Institute, " who executed 
Rossini's Stabat Mater on the piano (!) with wonder- 
ful accurracy." It is further stated that : " The per- 
formance lasted nearly two hours, and it was the 
most fashionable gathering I have seen this season. 
Thus far, it has been the event For more than an 
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hour before the Appointed time, carriages were roll- 
ing down the hill and through the various thorough- 
fares to the church ; and after the concert was over, 
the streets on three sides of the church were filled 
for sonic distance with a line of vehicles on each 
side. The sun was still an hour and a half high 
and as there was ample time, the greater number 
started for the l«ach, to drive on the hard sand at 
low tide." Mr. Millard gives another matinee 
next Monday. 

The concert at Nuh.'xnt a week hence by Mrs. J. II. 
Loxa, one of the very best of oar native cantatrici\ 
must not t)C forgotten. Mr. Autiiituson, tenor, and 
Mr. L. II. SouTiiAUD, as pianist, will lend valuable 
aid.' By notice in another column it will be seen that 
the steamer will make an extra trip to Nahant in 
sciison for the concert and return when it is over. 

Mile. Vest VA LI has made an engagement with 
the manager of the opera in Mexico, anil will leave 
the Stales on the first of September. She will pass 
the interim at Niagara Falls, Saratoga and Newport. 
. . . .Stuakosch and Parodi have been conccrtiz- 

ing as far as Galena on (he Mississippi Paitl 

JuLLiBN is in Canada; Ca.millb Urso in New 
York, with no engagement, and ** really in want," 
according to the Review. . . .Gottsciialk, the Pian- 
ist, has gone South, in " a very precarious state of 
health." 

The Philharmonic Society in Munich has enrolled 
among its honorary members a young female com- 
poser, Fraiileim Emilib Mayer, in recognition of 
her high musical aspirations and excellent achieve- 
ments in the Art A Trio of her composition was 
performed in the hall of the society on the 17 th of 
June, Iwfore an ovei-flowing audience The author- 
ities of the Evangelical Churches in Berlin are threat- 
ening to forbid any further musical performances in 
the churches, lest the dignity of the church should 
suifer thereby. 

The Musical Review circulates the following : 
** All German Musical Societies, in their own 
land or abroad, arc requested by the editor of the 
Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung to assist in the collection 
of materials for a forthcoming musical statistical 
work, by forwarding information in regard to the 
conductor of their societies, the numbers, time of for- 
mation, whether they are state or private institutions, 
or any thing of interest in regard to them, to the 
Neite Berliner Musik-Znitung^ Berlin, Prussia, as soon 
as possible. German singing-societies are very 
numerous in America, and it is hoped that accurate 
information in regard to them will be forwarded to 
Berlin. German papers in America will do a service 
by giving the above notice a place in their columns." 

It is now stated that there is no probability that 
Balfb, author of the " Bohemian Girl," &c., will 
come to New York to direct Italian Opera at the 
Academy. He was willing to conduct three perfor- 
mances of a new opera of his own for the modest 
sum of $5,000 and expenses to and fro ; the copy- 
right to remain his own. . .Sig. Freuerico Badiali, 
brother of the popular baritone, and manager here of 
Sig. Marti's Havana opera troupes, died last week in 
New York. 

The great pianist, Tiialberg, since the failure of 
his opera at Vienna, is reported to have left for Bra- 
zil.... The Home Journal gives the ** census" of 
Madame Alboni, (whose recent pKri.«ian triumphs 
may be read under our head of Music Abroad) thus : 

" The gradual wax of this great moon among the 
operatic stars, is regularly chronicled by the French 
critics. The censns of her increase of pounds lat- 
terly is startling — but we forbear to particularize. 
The last paragraph on the subject thus concludes: — 

Madame Allwni is the same as to voice and talent, 
but she ha^ increased, out of all personal acquain- 
tance, in size. It is appalling. What will contain 
her, at this rate of progress ? New characters will 



be necessary in operas — heroines home in palanquins 
or on sledges — or she must sing from a cloud, as a 
Juno, or from the side-scenes, as a concealed object 
of adoration. Ilsippily, as yet, Nature persists in 
leaving her voice unobstructed. It pervades, as yet, 
the entii*e globe which she inhabits." 

At the court theatre in Vienna, a Hungarian opera, 
Ilnnymlg Ixiszlo, by Erkkl, Wiis among the next 
things to be produced : it has produced a great sen- 
sation at the national theatre in Pcsth RossiKi 

has left the noise of Paris for the sea-shore. Some 
of his worsliippcrs improvised a little concert in his 
dwelling, at which Mme. Uccelli, and Signori 
NRRi-BARALni and Zucciiklli song some numbers 
of his Soirees Mnsicales and two of the romances of 

GoRDiGiANi Verdi has received the order of 

the legion of Honor from Louis Napoleon. 

We are glad to see that Novello is al)out to give 
lis in English, as the next number of his valuable 
" Library for the DiflTusion of Musical Knowledge," 
the famous treatise by Hector Berlioz on " Instru- 
mentation." 

Italian papers speak in raptures of the playing of 
the English pianist, Miss Arabella Goddard, who 

has been concertizing in Florence A glanee back 

over the repertoire of the Royal Opera in Berlin for 
the season past, from Scptemlier 1854 to the end of 
June 1855, shows, that out of 152 representations 77 
have been devoted to the works of German compo- 
sers. C. M. von Weber hos the majority in 17 
performances; his Obcron was given 11 times, his 
Fref/schiitz 4, his Eurynnlhe twice. Next to him 
came Gluck and Mozart, each with 10 performan* 
ces. Gluck's Orpheus was newly studied and given 
6 times, his Ifiyenia in Tanris and in Aulis twice 
each. Of Mozart the Don Jiian appeared 6 times, the 
Nozze di Figaro 4 times. Beethoven was repre- 
sented 3 times by Fidelio, Spoiir once by Jessonda, 
Of the modern Germans, Meyerbeer has figured 
oftencst, 6 limes in the Huguenots and 5 times in the 
Prophetc ; after him comes Flotow with 4 repeti- 
tions of StradfUa and 3 of Martha ; then Lortzixo. 
whoso Czar and Zimmermnnn was given 4 times and 
his Wildschatz twice. Porn with his Niebelungen 
figures 6 times. Glaser's Adler's Horst appears 5 
times. Kreutzer*s Nachtlager once. Of not Ger- 
man masters, Cherubini in his Wassertrilger Q2imQ 

3 times on the stage ; Boieldieu 8 times, C£a Dame 
Blanche 4, *' John of Paris" 4) ; Auber's Mcuaniello 
was given 10 times, his Loc des Fees 10 times, Fra 
Diavofo 5, Z< Macon 3, " Crown Diamonds" 1 . 
Halevt's Juice appeared 3 times ; Hossini's Tan- 
cretli 7 times and " Siege of Corinth" 3 times ; Don- 
iZETTi's Lucrezia Borgia 4 times, FiVe du Regiment 
2, Lf/c/a 2 and Favorita once; Bellini's Capuletti 

4 times and Sonnamhula once. Of smaller operas 
were given Mehul's Je toller^ je besser twice, Isou- 
ard's Rendezvous twice, and Grisar'r Bon soir M. 
Pantnhn 4 times. When will Boston and New York 
" Academics" tell such a story as that 1 

ViEUXTRMPS, (whom all arti-sts and cultivated 
dilettanti regard as the first of violinists, unless Joa- 
chim may compete with him, and who in his visit to 
this country in the days of our musical infancy was 
overshadowed by the showy qualities of Olb Bull), 
has been passing the summer (says the Signale) in 
his charming villa at Dreieichenhain, near Frankfort, 
a place famous for the yet remaining ruins of a hunt- 
ing castle of the Emperor Charles the Great. Vieux- 
tcmps' estate borders immediately upon these ruins, 
and by its romantic situation and wild prospect is 
well calculated to inspire the artist to new composi- 
tions, to which his retirement is continually devoted. 

The German Festival. — Several societies of 
the " Turnverein" of diflTcrent New England cities 
arrived in the city during the day yesterday and were 
received by the " Turnverein" of Boston. Others 
from Rhode Island, Connecticut and Western Mas- 
sachusetts arrived in the late night trains. During 
the evening the German Glee Club met at PfafiTs 



hotel, and under the direction of Acq. Kreisbhan 
sang several German national songs and glees in 
preparation for the festivities at Florence Grove 
to-dav. — Advertiser, 
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The Musical Conventions. 

The Boston Music Hall and Treniont Temple 
are now swarming at all hours, since Wednesday 
morning, with rival crowds of music teachers, 
choristers and singers from the countrj*, far and 
wide, besides multitudes of resident musicians, 
critics, amateurs, &c., who are curious to see and 
hear what is going on. We liave not found time 
to be present at any of the regular sessions of the 
Conventions proi>er; but we are told that the 
numbers in attendance upon both corps of teach- 
ers are quite large. The event of tlie opening 
day (Wednesday) was the " Organ Concert" 
given in tlio evening at the Tremont Temple, 
where a large audience thronged eager to hear 
the renowned organ-playing of Mr. George W. 
^loRGAN, on the largest and in many respects 
the finest organ in this country. This we did 
attend and felt rewarded. 

Much has been said (during the week) of Mr. 
Morgan, as one of the most distinguished of the 
younger organists in London, and of his extraor- 
dinary skill in pedal-playing. For the year past 
he has resided in New York, very quietly it would 
seem, and without much blowing of the trumpet 
in the high ways. The programme was certkinly 
inviUng, especially the first part, which embraced 
purely classical and solid pieces, three of them of 
the kind which can strictly be called organ music. 
The first was a Prelude and Fugue (in C Minor) 
by MEXi>EL.S8onN, a very elaborate and beauti- 
ful work, and was rendered with the utmost clear- 
ness and effectiveness throughout. The long and 
interesting theme of the Fugue was kept perfectly 
distinct through all tlie answers, involutions and 
inversions. Next he played the Andante from 
Beethoven's C minor symphony. Organ ver- 
sions of orchestral music must of course, however 
happy, leave much to be desired. The great 
organ with its fifty or more stops, its five key- 
boards, and means of coupling and mixing quali- 
ties of tone ad libitum, is to be sure a sort of 
orchestra. But its many instruments in one must 
lack the individual vitality which each has in the 
orchestra of many men, and the distracdng work 
of constantly recombining or isolating the stops 
must involve some dallying with time, some 
humoring of tlie movement of the composition. 
Yet we confess we were astonished to heap so 
much of the orchestral character and coloring of 
that lovely work reproduced under the player's 
hands — and feet. The stops were blended with 
rare tact, so as to imitate (more than we had 
thought possible), the contrasted tone colors of 
the original. It was a performance of great skill 
and beauty. 

The next piece was Bach's famous St Ann's 
Fugue, with the three subjects. This was from 
the deepest, purest springs of real organ music. 
It was played in a simple, solid, clear, masterly 
manner, so that the thought, the essential music 
of the work, lay clearly and simply before the 
mind. It was not musical effect, but musical 
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essence; the rich full organ tone seemed the 
music's voice, not something added from without, 
and the player gave it conscientiously free course. 
Our only doubt was, whether the rapMity of the 
movement was not a little too great for the most 
distinct and telling effect of all parts of an instru- 
ment so vast and so distributed over wide space. 
The Fugue and Chorus from Handel's " Israel 
in E;iypt,*' was another jo'id, satisfying "fill" 
of glonous music. 

Here, in the higher view of an Art feast, one 
would gladly have left off. Here one could have 
gone home and slept, as if among the mountains 
or by the sea-shore, at peace with all the world. 
Other fine things, pleasing things, curious and 
wonderful things followed, but they were lighter 
things, distracting by their promiscuity, and fatig- 
uing to the mind both by their promiscuity and 
length. It is only the comment one is forced to 
make upon nine out of ten of all concerts, by 
whomsoever given : too heterogeneous and too 
much. But here were fresh and eager auditoi-s 
from the countr}', who do not hear these things 
every day, and the wish was natural to crowd as 
much as possible into their week. AVe proceed 
then to 

Part n. Selections from Rossini's Stahat 
Mater, This was given under the direction of 
Mr, A. N. Johnson, the head and father of the 
Convention, by the Choir of Park Street Church, 
numbering from fifty to sixty voices, with the 
quartet of solo singers : Miss S. £. Whitehouse, 
soprano ; Miss H. Briggs, second soprano ; Mr. 
E. H. Frost, tenor; Mr. W. Garrett, basso. 
Mr. WiLLCOX supplied accompaniments from the 
organ, adapting its various stops (among which he 
is lovingly at home) with graceful and expressive 
tact. The choruses (in the opening movement 
and the Injiammatus) were sung with a purity 
and well blended, musical quality of voice, which 
we have supposed very rare in large church 
choirs, also with a careful regard to points of 
expression, to light and shade, pianissimo^ &c., as 
well as to correct Italian pronunciation of the 
Latin words, which showed patient, conscientious 
drill. The swelling/or^ws/mos were quite grand. 
One fault however was the carrying of a mechan- 
ical virtue to excess ; that sharp, short cutting off 
of the last note of a phrase, while better than the 
drawling, straggling wont of many choirs, gave 
the feeling of mechanical precision more than of 
expression. Some of the solos also showed too 
much of the bran-new edge of the same drill. 
The quartets: Sancla ma/6r, and Quando corpus 
suffered from the indisposition of the tenor, for 
whom indulgence had to be asked beforehand. 
These were ambitious efforts, especially the latter, 
so chromatic, and naked as it is without the least 
accompaniment. Even the Italians, fwho always 
sing us this Slahat Mater and nothing else, when 
they give "sacred" concerts), generally contrive to 
have a violin or two near by, sotto-voce^ by which 
they may feel their pitch from time to time ; but 
these young persons sang it and kept mainly true 
without such aid, making allowance, of course, for 
the disabled tenor. The soprano of Miss White- 
house is singularly pure, fresh, even, flexible and 
telling ; in execution and in style she must take 
place among the foremost of our young native 
singers. The contralto was true and of pleasing 
quality, though hardly powerful enough. Mr. 
Garrett hajs a rich, well-developed voice, and sings 
conscientiously ; only in some passages of his solo, 



as the opening of Pro peccatis, the voice held a 
dry and constrained souufl, which gave way when 
the singer seemed to feel more five. On the 
whole it was a highly creditable performance ; 
though soniciliing less hacknied than that music, 
something in which we have not hcaixl all the 
great prime donne &c., who have ever visited our 
city, would, we think, have been a better subject 
for such ambitious effoi-t. 

Part HI. was composed again of organ pieces, 
of a lighter and more fantiistical character — show 
pieces, less in the i*ange of strictly legitimate 
organ music. These were: 1, the overture to 
Der Freyschiltz, which of couree we call a show 
piece only as ti-aui^fcrred to the or;»an, and which 
was played very skilfully and efleutively, espec- 
ially in the more splinted passages, towaiils the 
end ; it was less so in the opening, where we 
supix)se the contrast of the horn quartet with the 
tremolo of strings admits in any case of but faint 
imitation on the organ. 2, " Auld Robin Grey," 
with introduction and variations, fantasia-like, 
quasi impromptu, in which he produced a great 
many wonderfully curious and sometimes beautiful 
eflfects. 3. Lastly " Go<l save the Queen," as 
played by Mr. Morgan before their Majesties in 
the Crystal Palace, London. Another piece of 
marvellously florid and fantastic variation- work, 
showing an unlimited command of that sort of 
thing, and bringing out the separate and blended 
beauties of the many organ stops to great advan- 
tage. Skilful as it all was, we must confess it 
wearisome : '»7e had wandered too lonjr in those 
wilfully pei-plexed mazes of melody to receive any 
definite and lasting imprecision. One's ears had 
got too full, with listening to so much, and hence 
had grown indifferent to all they heard. Per- 
haps a good honest Bach fugue or Handel chorus 
might have proved a restorative, like the cool of 
evening and sea-shore after a roving, idle, hot, 
distracting day. 

On Thursday evening was the second concert, 
consisting of two parts of organ music again by 
Mr. Morgan, — one part classical, the other light 
and popular, and a thini part of selections sang 
from Neukomm's hacknied oratorio of " David." 
We had only time to hear a portion of the first, 
which was undoubtedly the best. The organist 
seemed this time to exert himself particularly in 
the field of great and true organ music, playing 
fugue after fugue, in admirable style, and stimu- 
lated and encouraged, we were happy to see, by 
the rapturous applause of the entire promiscuous 
audience. Do not say, then, that the organ must 
be made a play-thing, that Bach and Mendelssohn 
must be avoided, in order to interest the people 
in tlie music of that noble instrument. Mr. Mor- 
gan is certainly by far the ablest organist who has 
yet been heard in Boston. His command of the 
pedals is even amusingly complete ; how grandly 
he made the sub-bass roll and toss in that billowy 
chorus from " Israel in Egypt." Every thing is 
artistically finished, with no break of melodious 
connection anywhere, in his wandering over all 
those banks of keys ; he uses the swell to perfec- 
tion, and in changing the stops (which is like the 
painter's mixing his colors on his pallet, only that 
the organist must do it while his picture goes 
on, losing not a breath of time), he has the hap- 
piest way of a humoring the stream of improvisa- 
tion during the transition from one combination 
of tone-colors to another ,so that it seems all perfect- 
ly natural and in the intention of the piece ; the 



interest is not suspended. He seems as much at 
home with that Trcmont Temple organ, to have 
grown as sympatheticcilly to it, as if there, ami 
there only, at that pre<*ise organ, he had wooe<l 
music from the fii>t. In tasteful skill wc have 
not known his c(}ual ; whether there be so much 
of the poetry of the Art, so much depth of senti- 
ment, of the religion of Music in \\\^ playing, as 
we reatl of in some of the great German organists, 
we cannot j^ay. 

Yesterday afternoon the Convention continued 
its series of daily concerts with a performance of 
Mozart's Twelfth M<i.<(s, an<l orgnn pieces as 
before. Tliis evening tliev brinj; a full orchestra 
into the field, for the first public trial of two MSS. 
overtures by Mr. L. II. Southard, and of two 
scenes from his unfinished opera, " The Scarlet 
Letter", in which the principal parts will be sus- 
tiined by Mrs. J. II. Long, Mr. ARTiiURsoxand 
Mr. Mozart ; to be followed by Grand Choruses 
bv the whole Convention. This will be an occa- 
sion of peculiar interest. 

There is a verv large class also in attendance 
at the Con^'ention in ' the Boston Music Hall, 
under the direction of Mr. B. F. Baker, who 
has had some fourteen years' ex{)erience in these 
matters. This assembUige stvles itself **TiiE 
BosTox Musical Convention and Phil- 
UARMONic Institute". The hourly exercises, 
lessons, chorus practice, &c., are essentially of the 
same character as those at the Temple. Mr. 
Baker has the able assistance of Prof. H. S. May? 
from London, and Messrs. Adams, Ball, Cut- 
ler, Wu EATON and AVerner, of this city. — 
Their first public demonstration is announced for 
to-morrow (Sunday evening) when Havdn's 
" Creation" will be performed with orchestral 
accompaniment, and Mr. Cutler at the organ. 
With such solo singers as Miss Bothamly, Miss 
TwiCHELL, Mr. Ball, Mr. Mozart, and the 
others named, it cannot fail to please. 



Our Music Table. 

Song from Milton* s Comus, by Otto Dresel. 
(Published by Nathan Richardson.) 

Here we liave something refreshingly pure and 
true in the way of song. The composition is 
worthy of its subject, which is the invocation of 
the Lady to " Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that 
liv'st unseen", &c. The musician has caught the 
tone and spirit of the poem ; that crystal purity 
and spirituality of Milton's Comus is found in the 
chaste and un-common-place melody, the delicate- 
ly sympathetic accompaniment, and even in the 
happy choice of key, C jj/i^ nunor. The song is 
for a mezzo-soprano voice, and not mechanically 
diflicult, but must be sung with soul and feeling. 
The " resounding grace" of the music to the last 
two lines, so truly Miltonic and sonorous, ought 
to inspire a singer who has any soul. And the 
whole is true to the character of the Lady, a song 
of virgin innocence in danger and distress calling 
with the trust of a pure soul upon the good un- 
seen powers to help her. " Sure something holy 
lodges in that breast." The composion, we under- 
stand, was occasional. It was made to help out 
a parlor performance of the "Mask" by some 
young people in one of our cultivated families. 

Judith: Beneath the ramparts of Bethesda. — 
Scene and air written by Belanger ; music 
bv J. CoxcoNE. Translated and adapted by T. 
B'. 3. Pp. 9 ; price 50 cts. (0. Ditson). 
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This is a very musical and effective dramatic 
oratorio scene, by the author, we suppose, of the 
well-known vocal exercises, who is certainly a 
master of the best style of Italian melody. Every- 
thing is clear, melodious and singable. Both re- 
citative and melody are expressive, the compass 
for the most part moderate, and we should think 
it must become a favorite in concert-rooms and 
parlors. 



Souvenir de Vienne, by Jules Sciiulhoff, pp. 7. 
(Oliver Ditsoii). 

This is a long-flowing, rather ornate and difficult 

Nocturne for the piano, which, though it has neither 

the simplicity and purity of Field, nor the delicious 

reverie and spirituality of Chopin, being a much 

more artificial kind of product, is yet not without 

interest and beauty. 

The Evening 7?ose, (La JRosce du Soir)^ Pensee Mttsi- 
cale pour Piano, par G. A. Osborne, pp. 9. 
(Oliver Ditson). 

A short harp-like prelude is followed by a gentle, 

limpid little melody, which flows gracefully along, 

running into variations (arpeggio, chromatic triplets, 

&c., sometimes in the air, sometimes in the bass), 

making quite a pleasing and by no means a very 

easy little fantasia. But why is the French title : 

La Rosee du Soir, or the Dew of Evening, translated 

into " The Evening Rose" t 



Diary Abroad— No. 19. 

Berlin, Juiy 19. — In the church out at Chnrlotten- 
burg, MozART*8 Rtquitm! Cherubim's mtikes one 
tremble, Mosuirfs makes one cry. 

Saka me font pielatis ! 

July 21. — Our Lirrio is a glorious fellow. Last 
Spring he gave u% the four Leonore and FUtUo overtures 
at one concert in the order of their composition — to-night 
this is the programme out at Hcnnig*s: 

Part I. Three overture^ to Faust^ 

SCHULZ, LiXDPAINTXFR, SPOHR. 

Part n. Overture, Ahtncerragm Chkuubim. 

Symphony D, (No. 10) Haydn. 

Part III. S'vmphony F, ( No. 8) Beethoven. 

This will make up for his having inflicted Sronn's 
" weight" of Tones upon us three limes lately. Not upon 
me thongh, for I wa« one of a large number who stayed 
away after the first time. Still the Wtiht der T6ne has 
a large class of admirers. I find that the members of 
the orchestra like to play it greatly. I know no piece of 
mu«iG of Kuch pretensions, and played so much, which I 
detest so heartily. 

In 1842 a sort of charity foundation was established at 
Dresden called the " Tiedge Stiftung", in honor of the 
author q^ the Urnnia, the object of which seems to be 
the encouragement of eacred poetry. From the recent 
report of the treasurer we learn that Helmioe von 
Chezy, authoress of the text to Weber's Eurynnlhf^ is 
living in Switzerland still, now very old. very poor, and 
blind, and that the committee of the *' Stiftung" has 
granted her a pension of 60 Thaler (abont $48) for life. 
The income of the foundation Is about S250 per annum, 
and that of the year past was expended, besides the 
pension to Frau v. Chezy, in a prize of 200 Thaler lo 
Dr. JrLius Basimeu, for a collection of religious poetry 
which has just reached its 11th edition. Hammer, who 
is one of the committee, has refused the money, and it is 
to be expended in purchasing and adorning a piece of 
land on the exquisitely beautiful banks of the Elbe, near 
the Ba««tei, in the so-called Saxon Switzeriand, to bo 
called by Tiedge's name. 



Madame Via boot Garcia has recently purchased of 
Strelcher, son-in-law of Andr^, Mozart's original auto- 
graph score of ' Don Juan' for £160. Another lot of Mo- 
zart autographs, which belonged to the younger of the 
Andrd's, is for sale. They have however so little value 
other than as more autographs, that they have been re- 
refused two or three times at the Royal Library in Ber 
lin when ofl*ered there. 

The King of Prussia has placed in the hands of the 
Architecten-verein" of Berlin two annual prizes of 800 



Thaler each, to be awarded, one for the most successful 
plan for an edifice, the subject to be given out by the 
society ; the other for some plan in the departments of 
waterworks, railroads or machinery. The prize is to be 
used by the successful candidates in traveling. This is 
no more than has already been done in painting and 
music. 

The subjects for the coming year are, first, a plan for a 
Lutheran church, with 2000 seats, to be built of brick, 
in the round arch tityle, with parsonage attached, and so 
on. The second is, a plan for a moveable bridge for a 
canal 78 feet wide. Tlie plans arc to be handed in in 
December, decided upon in January, and the prizes given 
in March, so that the student can immediately leave upon 
bis travels. Could we only have something of the kind ! 
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Pianos— Another Improvement 

The " Swell Mute" is the name of a nt>w ** Attach- 
ment" to the Piano, which has recently been patented, 
and which the proprietor, Mr. K. B. Rouinso.n, of Port- 
land, invites all persons who are interested to examine at 
Room Xo. 17, Tremont Temple. Generally hitherto the 
very name of an " attachment" to the piano has caused 
us half to sj'mpathize with our friend the Reverend 
Doctor Blank, who, pestered all daj' by the jingle of 
polkas and scalc-exercives, and loving books better than 
he loved mu«ic, on over-hearing some one call the " Aeo- 
lian Attachment" a humbug, volunteered his own private 
opinion that " all atlachmentt to pianos were a humbug, 
if not worse." Commonly the thing attached has been 
something alien to the very nature of the piano, some- 
thing uncongenial with its quality of tone. The combi- 
nation of metallic reeds with strings, for instance, results 
in a mongrel, bastard mixture, which is neither one 
thing nor the other; neither orgiin nor piano, but rather 
a forced, unnatural marringe of the weaker sides of boih. 
For certain efiects, for certain nmi>ical economies, they 
are sometimes useful, but pianists, who are artistSi shuu 
them. 

But here we have a modification, an improvement 

which is legitimate, which proceeds from the nature of 

the piano-forte itself; which seeks no new quality or 

holding out of tone, no new expression, or increase of 

power, which does not reside in the vibration of the string 

itself. It is the principle of the mute us^ed In violins 

applied to the bridge of the piano. The bridge is pressed 

or pinched on the same principle, so as to isolate it and 

leave the vibration purely in the strings. The same 

thing has been realized to a less perfect degree in what is 

called the "Dolce Campana attachment" of Me^^srs. 

Gniy & Boardman, but, as we understand, by an inferior 

mechanism, dropping we'ghts vjion the bridge. In the 

Swell-Mute the end is completely attained by a couple 

of sliding iron frames which clo^e upon the bridge on 

either side, being precisely fitted to its curvatnre, so that 
the bridge is locked fast and firm. This is operated by a 
pedal, so that the pressure may be loosened and gradua- 
ted at yc\\\, producing a beautiful swell. This yields a 
tone of remarkable sweetness and purity, a tone (it has 
been well s»iid) "reduced to its essence"j and which pro- 
longs itself with an even power, not va:iishing to a breath 
immediately. We have heard it only as applied to a 
quite ordinary souare piano, and the efleci even there 
was so singularly ueautiful, so expressive and in the true 
character of the' instrument, tlnit we cannot doubt that 
the success of the invention will be certain when it shall 
be truly applied to Grand Pianos. Many of our beAt 
musicians are delighted with it, and we should fancy 
that some of our leading piano manufiicturers would be 
eager to possess themselves of so genume un improve- 
ment. 

Are many of our readers aware to what perfection the eon- 
sfructton of inet.tlHc reed keyt-d instruments has been carried 
in this country ? Those who are not, and who would see and 
hear an instrument on the " Melodeon" principle, but much 

enlarged, with various slops and swe!I, equal in power and 
richness of tone to many small organs, and equal If not supe- 
rior in exprewiyeness to the Parisian Orgtie Erprtssive, we 
would adviEe to call and examine the " Organ-Harmonium," 
Just patented by Messrs. Habox & Hamlin, Cambridge (corner 
of Charles) Street. We hope soon to hare room for a more 
minute description. 
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THE TtOSTON MrSTOAL CONVENTION AND PniUIAR- 
MONIC INSTITUTE will commence its FourU-enth An- 
nual Session at the 

BOSTON MUSIO HALL, 
On ll'^cdncsday, Aiig^. 15, 

And continue every Day and Evening until the 2.3d. 

The cxercif^es will be under the direction of Prof. D. F. Baker, 

aaslytcd by Prof. H. S. Mav«froni London, and Mctiani. 

John W Aduma. B.H. Bull, U. S Cutler, 

J. B. Wheaton, and A. Werner. 

The first of the ficriea of Concerts will be given 

On Sunday Evening:, An^isl lOtli, 

At which the Oraforio of 

BY UAYDN, 
Will be performed with Orchestral Accompaniment. 

Solo Performers: 
MISS BOTHAMLY, 

MRS. B. BAONALL. 

MUS. MINNIE LITTLE, 

MISS TWICIIELL. 
MR. L. MARSHALL, 

MR. S. B. BALT«, 

MR. HIRAM WILD, 

MR. MOZART, 

MR. BUIDOE WHEAT. 
Mr. n. 8. CUTLER, Oooamist. 



AT NAHANT HOTEL, 

ON SATURDAY EVENING, AUG. 25th, 

To be given by 

MRS. !• II. LOIVG, of Boston, 

Aivlsted by 

Mr. A. AETHURSON, Tenore, 

AHD 

Mr. L. R SOUTHAED, Pianist 

Tickets 60 cts. each, to be had at the office of the Hotel. 
Doors open at 7 1-2, Concert to commence at 8 1-.^ o'clock, 

Steamer Nelly Bnker will make an extra trip, accomodating 
thO!«e who may wish to attend. Boat leaving Liverpool Wharf 
at 7 1*2 oMock, and returning after the Concert. 

Fare 80 cts. each way. 

MOSES IN EOYPT, 

AS performed by the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston. 
Composed by Ronini, translated and adapted by George 
S. Parker. Price SI 60. 
Just published by Oliver Dltaon, 115 Washington St. 

NEW GLEE BOOK....PRICE 50 CENTS. 

THE CONTINENTAL VOCALIST'S OLEE BOOK, Comprl- 
sin;: the Songs, Quartets, &c., of the Continental Vocalists. 
Price 50 ct'ntx. 

Just pubii.4hed by Oliver Ditson, 116 Washington St. 
NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 

BY li. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers call the attention of the musical profession 
to this work, as one eminently calculated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It is emphati- 
cally a Practical work, serving both as a Manual of instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other; and it is 
believed that the peculiar nrrangement of the work, tog«>ther 
with the very large number of exprcimM and example*, presents 
great advant^iges, to both (scholarand teacher, over any similar 
work of the kind. Teachers highly commend the work. Mr. 
William Mabom says it Is a work unsurpassed in the language. 
Mr. Qeorob J. Wehb says that it is a work perspicuous in 
diction, methodical In arrangement, and sufficiently copious to 
embrace all the essentials of the general doctrine of accord. 
It can be ordered through any respectable Mu^ic-seller, and 
will be sent through the mall on the receipt of the price, 
(Sl,75,) postage prf p>dd. 

GEO. P. REED A CO., PnblUhen, 
13 Tremont St. Boston. 

W0EK8 OF ABT. 

THE undersigned have aiinoriated themselves under the firm 
of CHANDLER & CliAPP, as DEALBR<i is Works op Art, 
to which buiiinesM they will give their exclu-ive atremion. 
Tney ha^e taken HOUSE No. 24 WINTER STUKET. and fitted 
up spacious and well-lighted Rooms for tiie favorable exhibi- 
tion of Paintings, Dmwings, Fine Engravings, etc , of which 
they have now on hand a large and valuable stock, f^lected 
with great care, and inrlndii g many rare works by the most 
celebrated masters, both ancient and modern. Persons inter- 
ested In Works of Art are invited to vi.«it this Establishment, 
where they will find the finest collection of Engravings in the 
country, aud every convenience for examining them Htlei'<ure. 

The stock will be constantly renewed by Importations from 
the best Publishing Houses in Europe. 

O L. CHANDLER, 

Botton, July, 1856. GEO. G. CLAPP. 

SIQNOR AUQUSTO BENDELARI 

WlUi be ready to receive pupils by the beginning of Sep- 
tember. He maybe addressed at the stoieof Messrs. 
Cbickeriog & Sons, until September 1st., after which time at 
his residence, No. 86 Pinckney Street. 

Signor Bekdklari proposes to form a class of young ladies 
in singing, /or btginnt-rs only, to commence about the middle 
of October, and meet twice a week, in the Messrs Chickering*s 
Saloon. 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

(Imported from England,) 

389, Broadway, N. Y. 

CONSTANTL Y ON HA .Vi>, 
THE ORIGINAIi EDITIONS 

OP TOB POLLOWIKO POPULAB WORKS. 



OROAN MUSIC. 
A livvr KomoK op 

ETNCK'S PUACTICAL OUQAN SCHOOL. Op. O. Care- 
fully reriwd aod corrected, with the German diroctlone 
and tiTiiis tmiinlated into Engllkh. Complete in One Vol, 
^ 75 ; or In Six Purta, 75 cU. oacli. 

SCTINElDEfl'8 COMPLKTB TIIEORBTICAL AND PRAC- 
TICAL OUQAN SCHOOL, containing inMractiona for play- 
ing the Organ, with numerous exerciaea for acquiring the use 
of the Pedals. g2 50. 

SCIINEIDRU'S 48 TRIOS FOR MANUALS AND PEDALS 
0UL10AT0; forming Complete Exercises for the use of 
the Pedals. Price 1.06. 
This lust Work is not comprised in the School, to which 
worlc It may be considered as forming a continuation. 

SCHNEIDER'S ELEVEN CHORALS, to Illustrate page 42 
of the School. Prioe 13 cts. 

nlLES'S SHORT VOLUNTARIES, selected from the worlts 
of eminent Composers. In 9 Noe , 31 eta. each ; or in 1 
Vol., cloth, S2.G3. 

JACOB'S VOLUNTARIES, consisting of selections from 
BeethoTen, Uandel, Ilaydn, Mosart, &c. In 8 Books, Sl.OO 
each. 
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ENDELSSOUN'S THREE PRELUDES h FUGUES. 88 
cts. each. 



OVELLO'S CATHEDRAL VOLUNTARIES, consirting of 
1^ Selections from the Church Composers of the English 
school. In 2 Vols., each f 5.00 \ or 8 Books, each ff 1.25 ; or 
48 Nos., each 25 cts. 

NOVELLO'S SELECT ORGAN PIECES, consisting of Selec- 
tions from the works of the Church Composers of the Ger- 
man and Italian Schools. In 8 vols., 87 88 each; or 13 
Books, f 1.50 each ; or 108 numbers, 81 cts. each. 

NOVELLO'S SHORT MELODIES, original and selected, 
intended principally fbr the Soft Stops. In 1 Vol., 87.88 ; 
or 6 Books, 8i.50 cu. each ; or 86 Nos , 31 cts. each. 

BACH'S GRAND STUDIES, with Pedal obligate, consbtiog 
of Preludes, Fugues, Torcataa and Fantasias. In 1 Vol., 
87.00 ; Violoncello parts, 81-76. 

Beside the adTantage which NoTello'a editions of the m^r- 
Ity of the above works possess, in haying received the personal 
superTision of the authors when preparing for the press, it will 
be seen that the Original Editions are published at lower 
prices than any reprints. Purchasers should therefore spcelfj 
** Novello's Edition," on all orders. 
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HANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branehea 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the musio 
stores of Nathax Richardson, 282 Washington St. or 0. P. 
R£BD k Go. 17 Tremont Row. 

RiPRRSXcn:— Mrs. C. W. Loring, 88 Mt. Yemon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 

Q. AJXBRt & 00. '8 

j9tpot of jFonfjti sn2r jSomtstft filusit, 

19 S. KINTH STRSBT, ABOyi CBBBTIHIT, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

(C^A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of onr 
own Publications, has Just been published. Musie and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, firom Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF RIUSIC, 

H65 Wmmiklngton, Street, Bostoift. 



CHICKERINa & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS 0? 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 

OF EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



WAREROOJ9IS, 



SUPERIOR TO ALL. 

U6HTE, NEWTON mADBUBT S PIANOS. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON 

Would respectfully inform tho puhli<Y that he has taken the 
Agency for the New England ^ tates, for the sale of the above 
celebrated ini>trument.'<, a full assortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at ills 

MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 

These Instruments are warranted in all cases, and put up In 
secure boxes, free of expense, for transportation to any dis- 
tance. Also, NEW MUSIC from all pans of Europe and 

America received as soon as published, which, together with 
our own publications, forms the largest stock and greatest 
variety of Sheet Mui<ic to be found in the United States. The 
most liberal disonunt mad«t ro the Trade and Semlnsries. 

Catalogues sent to any address, ^afM.— Superior MblodioitS 
always on hand.— PIANOS TO LET, on Hbtral umis. 



^OB FRINTING neatlj and prompOy eie cnltd at this Office. 

HENRY S. CUTLER, 

0.&63I3SI m 3113 0E1>iV7, 



BASEMENT KOOH IN THE CIIUUCH OF THE ADVENT, 

OKEEN STREET. 

HT^Communieations may be left with OuriB Ditsov, or with 

NATDASr KlCaARDSON. 



BD. AliLEN desires a situation as Organist in some 
• church in Boston. Address Box 186, Worcester, Mass. 
UKraKBMCES— Sumner Hill, E. Hamilton, J. H. Willcox, Esqs. 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. tf 



PATENT AMERIOAN AOTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Mauufactory, 370 Washington Strectf 

BOSTON, MASS. 

TODIIG UDIES' VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL 

K. R. BIiANCIIARD» Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wbh to acquire the 
ability to rtad music readily at sight, and is particularly adapr. 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to recelre instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &e. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb fc Co , No. 8 Winter street. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

IITILL be happy to give Instruction In Piano-forte and 
ff Organ playing, and the Theory of Mualc. Address :~ 
No. 8 Uayward Place. May 26. tf 

MEYER & TRETBAR, 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

QT* AGENTS for the Publi.^hing House 4>f G. M. MEYER, Je. 

Brunswick. 

IF yon wish to learn to play In the shortest time possible, buy 
RIOHAROSON'S 

MODES! SCHOOL FOR THE PIAHO-FORTE, 

which Is acknowledged by the most eminent musirlans of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 

has ever been published. Price Three Dollars. 

[G^Published at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
fbr sale at all Music Stores. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Resldenca No. 66 Knaeland Street* 

BI7*Will return to the city by the 1st of October. 

C. BREUSIIVO9 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8iO» 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Depot of JSrard^s Grand Pianos, 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

\0^ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 

OTTO DBESEL 

May be sddrmed at Richardson's Musical Exchange, or at 

this offlcsi aod will be ready to receive pupils atK>ut 

the middle of September. 

L. O. EMERSON, 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIO AT 
BULFINCH STREET CHURCH. 

Musie Room under the Church. ...*.. Retidtncty 12 Ltdiana Ft, 

BOSTOlf. 

Applications may also be made at OUyer DItson's, 115 Wash- 
ington St, to whom he Is permitted to refer. 



ORQAN-HARMONIUMS, 

MAMurACTDun sr 
MASON Sl HAMLIN. 

THE Organ-Harmonium \* an entirely new (patent) mnslrnl 
instrument of the reed species, haying two manuals, or 
rows of ke>8, and eight stops, as lhUows:~l. Diapason; X 
Dulriana ; 8 Prinrtpal ; 4. Flute ; 5. Bourdon ; 6. Uantboy ; 
7. Expression ; 8. Coupler. Ic is designed more e!>pc<-blly tat 
the ui<e of churches, lecture- rooms, aod other large pnblle 
halls, having power nearly equal to a thousand dollar organ ! 
It is also capable of many solo-effects, and has great variety ia 
the property or quality of tone. It is especially adapted to 
the use of oi^n-teachers and students, being an admirable 
substitute for organ-practice. Examination from all interested 
is respectfully solkited. 

Maaon & Hamlin*s Model Helodeons ! 

Recommended by the best moslrians and organists in the 
country, (hs scpbrior to all others,) among whom we mention 
the following: Lnwell Mason, U'm. B; Bradbury, George F. 
Root, G. \y. Morgun (late organist to the Harmonic Union, 
London), S. A. Bancroft, L. P. Homer, L. U. Southard, E. 
Bruce, etc. etc. 

Prices from $60 to $175. 
[TT' Circnlara conUlnIng a full deseription of the Model 
MeltKleons sent to any address, on appllcatiou to the nndcr- 
signed. 

BB!(ar MAsoir. ) MASOlf dt HAMI«nr, 

EMUONS HAXLIX. J Cambrtdgt Ht. (cor. of ChmUSy) BoUon, Ms. 



NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 
THE CRAYON, 

A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itself to the attention 
of all who are interested In the elevating and refining influ- 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CRAYON 
already are Brtaht, Lowell, Strkit, RciiBRAitDT Pialx, A. B. 
DuRAHD, President of the N alonal Academy of Design, Damixl 
HoMTUiOTOii, Ubkrt K. Browv, and amongst those engaged 
are LoMorsLLOW, Batard Taylor, Gbo. Wm Ccrtis, Rev. H. 
W. Bbbcubr, Key. Samuel Osooon, Rev. H. W. Bellows, Hon. 
Charles Somner, and others of onr most eminent writers. A 
series of papers by Rdskiv, and ess^s left by the eminent 
sculptor, UoEATio Qreemodob, add to the Interest of The 
Crayon. 

From tht Cincinnati Gazette, 
We have already strongly lecommended Tni Cbatoit, and 
everv succeeding number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said in its praise. No Journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted. In this country ; and if it 
meets with the support it so richly deservee, we have no doubt 
that It will exert a most wholesome influence upon the tests 
of the country. 

Published by STILLMAN k DURAND, No. 287 Binadway, 
New York. Terms, $8 per annum, in adyance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

IJ9IPORTERS OF FOREIGN iniUSIC, 

BAVR RSMOySD TO 

Vo. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Vinth St. 
NEW YORK. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington 8t 

RESIDENCE. . . .18 SUAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 

A QOOD TIME TO SUBSCRIBE i 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

SI 9a|tr of Slrt nnh I^tttiatuit, 

Fnblithed every Saturday, at 21 Sohool St. Boiton. 
T^ro Dollars per annnmy In advanc** 

During the three years since It was established, this Jonmal 
has met with continually Increasing fiiyor, and It entered 
upon lu SBTENTU VOLUME with the number for Saturday, 
April 7th. 

Its oontents relate m^nly to the Art- of Mono, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Pniite Literature ; 
including, fh>m time to time — 1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notsible Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, kc. %. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News f^om all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondencs from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Mnsieal Education ; on Musie in its 
Morale Social, and Religious bearings; on Musio in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, kc, 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, kc. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

(CT^Baek numbers, fh>m ths commencement, can be fur« 
nlshed. Addiess (post-paid) 

J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 School St. Bonoir. 

TERMS OF ABVERTISINa. 

Tlrst Insertion, per line 10 cts. 

Each subsequent Insertion, per line 6 cts. 

For one column, (126 lines) first insertion 912.00 

Do do each subsequent. . . . S6 00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly adyertisements, 
quarterly In advance. 

NoTSr^BcSoOlT^HEETir 
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Translated Ibr this JoumsL 

Conradin Erentzer. 

Fbom the Germam of W. H. Rikhl. 

From wintry Russia, in December 1849, came 
the news that the most lyrical among our opera 
composers, tbe pensive Swabian minstrel of the 
Spring, CoNitADiN Kreutzer, had just died at 
Riga. And the German people took a warm 
interest in this news, whereat the learned old 
musicians, and the perverse moderns alike mar- 
velled, since they both maintained — and justly — 
that the departed in no single piece had shown 
himself a great magician of his Art 

Kreutzer died at the age of sixty-seven 
years. Composers, to whom their Art has been 
the peaceful, tranquil occupation that it was to 
him, are apt to reach an even higher age ; but it 
is remarkable, that the peculiar artistic reputation 
of this man dates only from the last fifteen of his 
seven and sixty years. He had published a long 
series of works since his youth, but only in his 
two and fiftieth year did he succeed in producing 
a kindling work of magnitude : Das Nachtlager 
von Granada (The Night Camp of Granada). 
This opera does not sound like the composition of 
a man of fifly-two. It had a wonderful success, 
the more wonderful since Kreutzer made no such 
lucky throw since this, as he had made none before. 
But this is in itself a most striking indication 
of the lyric talent, inasmuch as this depends more 
than any other on the favor of the moment So 
Kreutzer in his inspired hours worked with fabu- 
lous speed and threw off his finest songs, those 
that were quickened with the warm poetic breath, 
as rapidly as the mere mechanical jobber in the 
Art In other works of E^reutzer on the other 
hand you feel quite unmistakeably, how painfully 
the composer toiled, yet could not invent aught 
fresh or new. This fluctuating dependence upon 



favoring moods is contrary to the calling of the 
dramatic composer, who has to work on a grand 
scale and for the whole, so that in view of the 
harmonious completeness of the structure we are 
willing to overlook some carelessness in detail. 
In this harmonious rounding off of the whole it 
was, that Kreutzer in his larger designs only suc- 
ceeded once. 

Kreutzer's course of life was extremely simple ; 
you remark even in his compositions, that the 
unyielding powers of outward circumstances, which 
men call Fate, have made commotion in his 
soul. He was born at Mosskirch in the 
Schwarzwald, and indeed on the highest feast day 
of the musical calendar, on St Cecilia's day. — 
From early youth he had judicious teachers at his 
side, who carried him quickly through the courses 
and degrees of musical study. At an age at which 
others had to fight their way forward step by step 
in Art in defiance of opposing circumstances, it 
was his privilege in the personal presence of great 
composers to feel the stimulus of the immediate 
impression of excellent performances. 

The Wanderjahre^ or travelling period of his 
artistic preparation, led him to Switzerland, to 
Vienna, Stuttgart and Donaueschingen, where he 
worked and learned in the excellent chapel of the 
prince of Fiirstenberg. And as a kindly fate had 
otherwise befriended him, so here too to the com- 
poser, whose future fame was about to rest upon 
the composition of song. Nature had lent a tune- 
ful voice, so that he could cultivate himself equally 
as an instrumentalist and as a singer. 

Kreutzer has here and there directed, and in 
many places worked as a practical musician. I 
know not what interest may be felt in the special 
relation of these facts, and still less would it profit, 
to point here even in groups to the long list of 
his compositions. For Kreutzer belongs to that 
class of artists, with whom a single work as such 
has no peculiar importance, since it is only as 
reflected in his collective activity that the person- 
ality of the master manifests itself with any prom- 
inence. 

It is well known that Kreutzer, himself a Swa- 
bian, in the choice of subjects for his composition 
has been particularly partial to the songs and bal- 
lads of Uhland, and has frequently been very 
happy in hitting their peculiar tone. But this 
partiality to Uhland was more than a mere acci- 
dent ; it marks for us the whole historical stand- 
point in Art, which Kreutzer occupied, and this 
in fiict is very nearly kindred with that of the 
" Swabian School of Poetry." As Uhland, Ker- 
N£R and their other Swabian conurades in song 
attached themselves to the older Romanticists, so 
Kreutzer's tendencies were in the direction of 
C. M. von Webeb. 



But we are far from asserting that the artistic 
personality of Kreutzer holds as important a place 
in our musical, as Uhland's does in our poetical 
development Only the key-note, which they 
both struck, Uhland in mightier, Kreutzer in 
weaker accords, was the same. 

Out of the confusion of that many-colored mag- 
ical world, unlocked by the Romantic School, 
Kreutzer snatched the simple song, a mixture of 
the popular echoes and of that ground-tone of a 
dissolving sentimental longing, already prefigured 
by von Weber in his best hours. 

What GuTZKOW has said of Uhland, applies 
also in this sense to Kreutzer : ^ He pulled the 
bells of chapels, stationed shepherd boys upon the 
hill-tops and put happy songs into their mouths. 
He conjured back the Past in transfigured shape 
out of its germs, bade the old falcons once more 
stoop upon their quarry — bade minstrels knock 
for entrance at the gates of castles, charmed maid- 
ens out for us upon the green plain and let kings' 
sons pass by and fall in love with them.'* And so 
on, open the books of literary history, and almost 
every word, in which you find the Swabian School 
of Poetry described, you may apply to Conradin 
Kreutzer. 

The day of this harmless Romanticism is past, 
in Music even more than in Poetry. Already 
the bright green of the Kreutzer Song-Spring 
seems monotonous and tame to us, and we feel 
clearly enough beforehand, that many a situation 
in his Nachtlager which is child-like to us, will 
appear childish to the coming generation. 

The Romantic School split into two great 
branches, into a sickly and a sound Romanticism. 
The former strove for a lofty goal, but as if in a 
feverish intoxication, or indeed in that miserable 
feeling which attends the waking out of that, 
and which sick people have called Weltschmerz 
(world-woe). The others looked upon Art more 
as the pensive play of a soft and gentle disposi- 
tion ; they kept their health withal, like most men 
not addicted to too high concerns. Kreutzer in 
this sense has written a wholesome music, in oppo- 
sition to the French-ified New-Romanticists with 
their interesting paleness of face. In like manner, 
only more pervadingly and more victoriously, has 
the Swabian School of Poets formed a counter- 
part to what is called ** Young Germany." 

What Goethe says of tbe Swabian clique of 
poets, that nothing " influencing human destiny" 
could proceed from their circle, holds in a yet 
higher degree of our harmless Kreutzer. But his 
very antipodes, the musical New-Romanticists, 
have shown too clearly that the last result is but 
a music of insanity, when the composer under- 
takes in every note to "influence human destiny." 

Kreutzer kindled up a love for genuine Ger- 
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man song, for the four-part songs for men's voices, 
at a time when the influences of the Paridian Neo- 
Romantirism were pouring in on us most power- 
fully. He was a quiet spirit, no reformer, not 
to sav a revolutionist. Yet he has contributed 
not a little to enabling that enthusiasm, which 
takes its rise from the popular German song and 
which manifests itself more unmij>takably from day 
to day, to insinuate itself gradually into the whole 
Gennan music. Our German Liederkrdnze and 
S(ingerbUntle should bear this in mind and do 
honor to the memory of the deceased, who very 
early and at a very unfavorable time had fore-an- 
nounced the very goal to which they bear their 
banners now. They should forget at the same 
time that Kreutzer threw into the bargain a couple 
of ounces more of sentimentality, than was exact- 
ly necessary, to keep the resisting public in good 
humor. And if Kreutzer in his operas sometimes 
forgets himself and coquets with the French and 
. the Italian nature more than properly becomes a 
German musician, in his songs for the most part 
he has been a genuine national master. 

In his Nachtlager von Granada Kreutzer has 
achieved the great point in Art, of keeping up the 
attraction of an opera almost without action by 
mere lyric situations, and of admirably veiling the 
lack of dramatic life through its lyrical exuber- 
ance. One may admire this, but let him beware 
of imitating it ! It seems almost as if it were 
something more thau outward ill luck, that Kreut- 
zer found it so hard to get his Nachtlager brought 
out in Paris ; in fact that the artist had to call in 
the aid of the law to refresh the memory of the 
French theatre direction about a German opera. 
For this lyrical opera bears about the same rela- 
tion to the French notions of dramatic music, that 
water does to fire. And yet long after they have 
ceased to bring this opt'ra out, you will hear them 
name it as a work, which more than any othei*' 
has contributed to make the German male part- 
song respected abroad. 

Kreutzer's genius always has appeared to us 
most loveable in one of his most modest works: in 
the music to Raymund's Verschiceniier (Prodi- 
gal). Here in the song of the beggar, he rises, 
ill the simplest style of melody, to really thrilling 
tragical expression, sui-h as he has realized with 
equal depth (so far as we know) nowhere else. — 
Hei*e you may remark, that it is not the many notes, 
nor crowded instrumentation, which contain the 
highest power of tones, but that it is precisely the 
simple singing melody which works the greatest 
wonders, Kreutzer has succeeded admirably in 
hitting the popular tone of Raymundin his music; 
he has not musically localized it, as Wexzel 
MuLLER did before him, who never could set the 
notes in his people's farces in any but the good 
Austrian way ; he has nationalized it, exf)anded 
it into a German people's tone. But this happy 
throw also with Kreutzer was — an only one ! 

Every mortal is tormented wiih an or^'anic 
ailment, whirh always holds him down just where 
he takes a spring towards the perfect, since per- 
fection is to be realized only in Humanity and 
not in men. This organic heart-sickness in 
Kreutzer may be expressed by the maxim, that 
our knowledge and our Art are fragment^. Could 
the fragments with him only have shaped them- 
selves into a whole, (fould he have made himself 
more independent of the good or bad star of the 
moment, he would have become an admirable 
master. 



There is another maxim which we find fulfilled 
in the pensive Kreutzer. Now, two years after 
his death, his posthumous work " Aurelia" is just 
beginning to get a foothold on the German stage. 
And in spite of the fact, that meanwhile this reflec- 
tive and refined musical thought-painting, from 
which Kreutzer stands as remote as a harmless 
singing child, has been taking deeper and deeper 
i*oot in opera, still the pensive strains of his 
posthumous opera find their old warm friends. — 
Such is the wonderful magic of the song of 
" Spring and Love," which breathes the freshness 
of youth for us again, even if we knowingly shake 
our heads over the litany for centuries repeated 
always in the same tone and never yet sung out 
So it is still also with the songs, which Kreutzer's 
countrymen, the Swabian poets, sang. 

In every artistically over-stimulated and ovei^ 
cultivated age there are a few unpretending tal- 
ents left, which in unaff'ected simplicity, as if they 
lived in another world, work on and by the force 
of contrast exercise a wider and a higher influ- 
ence than they could otherwise have done. Such 
an amiable character, whose artistic significance 
was first created by the opposition of the other 
tendencies of his time, was Conradin Kreutzer. 
And that other maxim, of which his influence 
reminded us, is this : " God is mighty in the 
weak." 



Conversations with Mendelssohn. 

By tk* author of FUegendt Rditer f^ Mutik^ Leipsie, 1868. 

I. 

I NEVER possessed a pood memory. When- 
ever I read, heard or thought anything that struck 
me as worthy of being remembered, I was obliged 
to enter it as quickly as possible in my journal, 
and, as I had a great deal to enter, to do so in 
the fewest wonls. I now regret this brevity very 
much, since I have looked over the notes of my 
conversations wiih Mendeli^sohn, for the purpose 
of making some of them public. I find the gen- 
eral purport, but not the particular expression. 
The deceased master, however, not only thou«iht 
very exactly, but possessed the power of express- 
ing his thoughts with precision, and often sue- 
ceeded in hitting the right nail on the head in a 
very summary manner. The reader will, there- 
fore, not receive Mendelssohn's thoughts in his 
words, but, unfortunately, only in mine. I am 
not aware whether any one can boast of having 
had long conversations with Mendelssohn, but, as 
far as my knowledge of him goes, he was not fund 
of them. In fact, smatteren and fine-talkers tried 
in vain to engage his attention. He either 
escaped from them by delicate turns, or, if they 
wished to detain him against his will, broke drily 
ofl. Many an unamiahle judgment on his works 
arose very probably from such refusals on his 
part to enter into conversation. Peof)le said that 
he was proud, and revenged themselves by attacks 
in the papers. 

I always liked speaking about our Art with 
practical musicians better than with anyone else, 
ftlere Art-philosophers, even though they may be 
the most acute thinkers, cannot say a word on 
many points connected with the subject, either 
because they know nothing about them, or have 
not themselves any experience of them. That 
Mendelssohn had meditated earnestly on his Art, 
no one <loubts. This fact was apparent in every 
opinion he uttered concerning it. But he gener- 
ally enunciated the results of his meditations in a 
few words, without entering into any especial 
reasons. A proposal was once ma<le that, in 
addition to directing the Gewandhaus Concerts at 
Leipsic, he should deliver lectures on music to 
the University. His answer was : " He did not 
think he possessed the necessary capability." He 
refused. He knew very well that he was perfect- 
ly capable, but he did not feel inclined. He pre- 
ferred composing to lecturing. But, however this 



may be, I flatter myself that I was one of those 
with whom he was fond of conversing upon Art. 
The conversations between us which I now pub- 
lish, do not, it is true, appear in exactly their 
original form. What, in some cases, is here given 
continuously, I was obliged to catch up at very 
distant moments of the conversation. 

As we were walking together on one occasion, 
we happened to speak about " school," and the 
contempt with which people now (t. e. then) began 
to speak of it^ as a drag on genius. 

" This opinion" said Mendelssohn, bursting out, 
" is an insult both to reason and experience ! — 
What signification do such persons attach to the 
word * Si'hool ?' Let a man possess the very 
gn»atest musical genius — can he compose without 
a knowledge of the accords and the laws for their 
connection ? Can he^brm a piece of music, with- 
out having studied the laws of form ? Can he 
harmonize with instrumental accompaniments, 
without possessing a knowledge of instruments or 
a varied experience of their inexhaustible combi- 
nations ? And is not all this * school ?' " 

" Perhaps," interrupted I, " they do not allude, 
when designating * school' a drag, to the technical 
facts that you adduce, but rather to the ssthetical 
nonsense, which does not advance the artist, but 
actually confuses him by its opposite demands, 
and may certainly lame his powers of creation.** 

"No, no!" continued MendeUsohn. "They 
mean this same technical * sehool.' I could name 
persons who afterwards sought in secret the thing 
they formerly despised, because they remarked 
that, with tlieir genius, they only produced stupid 
trash. 

" Again, in an esthetic point of view — can 
anyone, without knowing what does, in music, 
produce anything beautiful ? AVhy do I alter a 
passage ? Because it doe^ not please me. Why 
does it not please me ? Berause it sins against 
some ssthetical law, which I have learnt from the 
study of the best models. If I did not know this 
law, I should not perceive the defect, but consider 
the passage a good passage. Name me only one 
really great master, not in music alone but in any 
other art, who has not mosc diligently gone through 
the * school,' both techncially and a!!>theticany 
speaking. When we have to lament the deficien- 
cies in any celebrated artist, as is sometimes the 
case, what do we say ? He wants technical 
knowledge, or he is deficient in a perfectly cer- 
tain insight into Art — in a word, he is deficient m 
school. It would never enter the head of any 
painter, sculptor, or architect to regard * school' 
as an obstacle — a drag on penius. How comes it 
then that so many mus^icians entertain this stupid 
idea ?" 

" You must confess, however," I replied, "that 
many an artist is completely master of * s»-hool,' 
and yet does not create any important work of 
Art, while many, who are very deficient in it, pro- 
duce great things." 

" Ay, that is true," answered Mendelssohn, 
" * school* cannot make talent, and, therefore, is 
of no use to him who does not possess the latter ; 
but to make me believe that a man without 'school' 
can produce anything reasonable, you must give 
me proofs, for Imyself know none. A man may 
dis[)lay talent, without possessing * school,' but do 
not let him think of ever producing a true work 
of Art. * What a pity/ people say, ' that such and 
such an artist has studied so little.' or ' possesses 
so little real insight into Art. How much more 
important his works would have been, Aof/ he only 
learnt more* Persons, whose talent has, from waiit 
of study, never coin« to anything, invented this 
phrase to console themselves for the reproaches 
of their own conscience, and other idlers adopted 
it after them." 

II. 

"How does it happen," Mendelssohn asked me 
on a subsequent occasion, " that you have become 
still as a composer ? It strikes me that, for some 
years past, you have not published anything. — 
That is a great mistake, as I have already told 
you. Your power of production can scarcely 
have been exhausted as yet, I should say ?" 

" Perhaps not," I replied. " But the wish for 
production is. A single opinion in a critical jour- 
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nal has frij:htened me, I believe, forever, from 
composing, because, unfortunately, it struck me 
as just." 

" The deuce ! And pray," enquired Mend- 
elssohn, fimilintr, " what was this opinion V" 

" ' He possesses talent,* " I replied, " * but will 
never strike out any new path* " 

" Hem ! And did that frighten you ?" he 
asked. 

" Certainly," I replied. "I found that every- 
thing I composed not only did not excel the best 
that was already written, but did not even come 
up to it by a good deal. I now, it is true, 
endeavored to rise ; I determined to write, from 
the first to the last idea, in a particularly original 
manner, and with the most unexpected beauty. 
But my imagination would not furnish what I 
demanded. It did not present me with a single 
thought that satisfied my heavy demands, or should 
have struck me as a pilgrim in a new path, and 
60 the pen fell from my hand, and I gave up the 
task." 

•' Yes — yes," said Mendelssohn, " I know what 
you mean. When you begin a composition you 
have a very grand idea of what you are about — 
and what you are determined — to produce. The 
thoughts, for which you commence searching, are, 
in your dark presentiment of them, all far more 
beautiful than when they afterwards stand out 
upon paper. I once experienced a similar feel- 
ing, but I soon recovered myself. If we were 
only to adopt those thoughts which completely 
come up to our wishes, we should produce either 
nothing at all, or merely very little. From this 
motive I have even frequently thrown on one side 
and not finished works which I had begun." 

" That proves nothing, however," I replied.— 
'* All artists have left torsos behind them, in 
consequence of perceiving they had made a mis- 
take." 

** That may be," replied Mendelssohn. " Such 
unfinished works used to depress me very much, 
and render me very timid about commencing 
another. I regretted the time that I had spent 
in vain. I was not, therefore, long in coming to 
a decision — ^I have made myself a solemn promise 
never to abandon a work once commenced, but 
on the contrary, to finish every one, however it 
may turn out. If it does not prove a work of Art 
in the higher acceptation of the expression, it is, 
at any rate, an exercise in shaping and rendering 
ideas. This is the reason why I have composed 
so many thiifgs which have never been prmted, 
and which never shall be." 

" Yes, yes," I replied, " I could certainly pro- 
duce a great many works like those of the last 
kind, but those which would appear to me as suc- 
cessful, and as striking out a new path, would be 
wanting. Again, it is not everyone who can work 
as you do, without troubling himself as to whether 
what he is engaged on will bring him in anything 
or not. A person like myself, on whose pen the 
existence of his family mostly depends, commits a 
sin if he writes a single stroke without the hope 
of recompense. It is laudable to sacrifice one*s 
self as an artist, but it b wrong to make a family 
sutTer for it." 

*' Granted — unreservedly," exclaimed Mend- 
elssohn eagerly, ** if a man renounces artisticity 
from a deliberate conviction of the insufficiency 
of his artistic skill. Your reason for not writing, 
however, simply because you cannot strike out a 
new path, is — with all respect — not reasonable." 

[Here follow the remarks aboat ** new paths*' cited by 
Marx in the piece translated In oar last number.— EdJ. 

III. 

On another occasion, I asked him if he could 
explain a point which for me was very important. 

" I have been informed," I said, " that you 
make a great many alterations in your works, 
even up to the moment you hand over the manu- 
script. Unfortunately, I do the same, and, in 
fact, a great deal worse, for I cannot name a sin- 
gle production of mine in which I have not found, 
after it was printed, many passages with which I 
was discontented, and for which I had hit upon 
some far superior idea, when it was no longer time 
to suppress them." 

Mendelssohn was peculiar for two kinds of 



smile. The one was inimitably amiable, and 
played over his features in a quiet contented mo- 
ment ; the other, which was slightly tinged with 
quiet sarcasm, used to distinguish him when he 
had to find fault with anything that was not quite 
bad enough to make him actually angry, which, 
by the way, he very seldom was, or which, as an 
accomplished gentleman, he had learnt how to 
suppress. 

" The misfortune of which you complain cer- 
tainly happens to me as well as to yourself," he 
said ; " I have erased quite as much as I have 
left of my writings. Let us console ourselves by 
thinking of the greatest masters, who were not a 
whit better off in this respect. Ah 1 would that it 
were only weak passages which that cunning con- 
juror, Imagination, smuggles past our judgmenton 
to the paper I But she plays me worse tricks 
than that. She sometimes seduces me into writ- 
ing down a whole piece that, at some subsequent 
period, I cannot help acknowledging to be very 

foor stuff! Out of twelve songs that I collected, 
thought that only six were worth printing, and, 
therefore, threw away the other six. My Paul 
originally contained a third more pieces than it 
now does, but they are never destined to see the 
light of day. WJiat say you to that ?" he asked 
with a sarcastic smile. 

" That, in all probability, you are too severe 
towards the oflispring of your own mind," I replied, 
** Many would deem themselves fortunate if they 
had written and could publish what you reject." 

" I am very much obliged to you for your good 
opinion," said Mendelssohn, laughing, " but I do 
not agree with it. I can adduce another and still 
better reason for keeping back my compositions, 
and one which will put the subject in a clearer 
light. I believe in the motto, Nulla dies sine 
lined. 1 do not often let a day elapse without 
writing something. But on what artist does the 
Muse always smile ? Not on me, at any rate. I 
can always write something^ however, and I do 
BO, in order to keep myself in practice. Just as the 
virtuoso loses in technical skill and certainty, if he 
abandons his instrument for any length of time, 
mental operations lose a portion of their light, easy 
character, if you often neglect to practice. In 
order to keep myself up to the mark, I am always 
composing, but the mind is not invariably reaay 
with good gifts. Do not, however, believe that — 
as might appear from what has fallen from me — 
I am contented with all that I print. Such is not 
the case. There is a very great deal that affords 
me but little satisfaction, and that I immediately 
feel to be nothing special." 

** Supposing this to be so," I said, " why do you 
act as you do, since pecuniary considerations can- 
not be the cause ? I always thought it the most 
lamentable part of an artist's fate, that he is oblig- 
ed to create for mere bread." 

** There are other reasons for the artist who 
sees the world as it really is," rejoined Mendels- 
sohn. 

*^ I should like to know what they are," I replied, 
with a feeling of curiosity. 

" The world forgets very easily,'* observed 
Mendelssohn, '* and that is somethinjy which the 
artist, who has once engaged in public life, must 
endeavor to prevent, by continually publishing 
new works. His name must not be wanting in 
any Messverzeichniss.* In every fresh one it 
must again catch the eye of the public, for a long 
time elapses before the public will bite. Compo- 
sers are becoming more and more numerous. If 
they disappear a few years out of the musical cat- 
alogues, they are lost, because forgotten." 

** That is very true," I replied, " and the public 
is, perhaps, not quite in the wrong. We may 
presume that, if a man remains long idle, without 
publishing anj'thing, the impulse of production 
and power of creation cannot be very strong and 
rich m him." 

«« Such is the case," said Mendelssohn ; '* and 
since the artist is not successful in every work, 
but yet always wishes to prove himself productive, 
he may, and must, occasionally, in or(|er to retain 
his position, let something weaker than the rest 

* " Fair Cataiogne," alluding to the practice pursued 
by German booksellers of pubTishine their books at the 
periodical Fairs held in the principal towns. 



slip out. If the thing is nothing particular, he at 
least shows that he works hard, and hopes are 
entertained that he will produce something better 
the next time. You forgive a man, in whom you 
take an interest, if by chance he is ill-tempered, 
or short in his manner, but you become indiiTer- 
ent about him, if he visits you too seldom, while, 
finally, you do not care about him at all, if he 
stops away altogether." 



Por Dwight*B Journal of llusie. 

Hosio the Exponent of Emotion. 

Of music it may be emphatically said that " it 
hath its own world." To those whose musical 
education, growth and development have given 
birth to that inner life, which may justly be termed 
the realm of tone, the communications of tone- 
thought are readily laid open. Emotions, germi- 
nating and ripening within that inner life of 
melody, always find a ready sympathy among 
those in whom corresponding emotions exist 

In this correspondent feeling of separate minds, 
which music discloses, we can trace a nearer 
resemblance to language than by any process of 
analogical description. And may we not here be 
allowed to inquire whether two distinct minds 
pass through the same train of emotions, or 
whether they feel similarly, on hearing the same 
musical theme? Written language can bring 
about a similarity of feeling in a great degree, 
although its best attempts are but imperfect in 
carrying out such a design. Painting does not 
effect an identity of perception or feeling in the 
minds of the observer, for if it did, criticism 
would be laid low, and its professors would be, in 
point of numbers, a diminutive body. And 
Music, from the very fact that criticism assumes 
to itself such a wide range of thought and ex- 
hibits such extreme departures from the same 
point of observation, cannot be said to awaken an 
identity of emotion in any greater degree than 
the other sister Arts. When she is said to awa- 
ken into life and action certain preconceived 
forms of emotional fancy, without addreaang 
the hearer in language expressive of those forms, 
she may be said to have the truest revealment of 
her actual being laid open to us. The human 
myriads resemble each other, not in the structure 
of each individual fancy, but in the degrees of 
emotion, and it is these degrees which Music 
represents. She never speaks by detail of senti- 
ment, but only by degree. 

She re-awakens every individual's past and 
dormant history in a living picture of reality, not 
by enumerating the joys or sorrows of which he 
may have been a partaker, but by rousing up the 
flame of emotion on which all the characteristic 
events of the heart's annals rest In complying 
with the laws and requisitions of rhythm, which 
may be said to be her mere outward form, she 
sympathizes with the physiological or outward 
organization of every himian mind; for the sonl, 
when it feels and gives expression to its feelings, 
may be said to disclose itself by rhythm. Hence, 
when Music makes her first introduction, her 
earnest ingress is by this warmth of graceful and 
expressive rhythm. On this she lays the whole 
superstructure of her vast infinitude of forms 
and groupings of form, called into being and 
spread out like endless crystallizations, perfect in 
each distinct part and as a whole. In her 
plainest rhythmical atdre, ihe emotions she finds 
to sympathize in conmion with herself are soft, 
subdued and tender, like those awakened by the 
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Andantes of Haydn. When her creations divci^e 
into those vast crystallizations, as we have termed 
them, they are found embodied in the modem 
school of instrumentation, where the tender har- 
monies of the older schools are replaced by the 
vagueness and bizarrerie of the new. 

We are wont to view many of the new phases 
of a recent instrumentation as a falling off from 
old classical simplicity and beauty; yet music 
cannot be said to degenerate by undergoing all 
these new developments of form. The primitive 
rhythmical feeling, shown in earlier tone produc- 
tions, remains as a substratum to all new melo- 
dious thought, but the clothing, or exterior color- 
ing, speaking metaphorically, undergoes new 
changes and receives new additions. 

When all the many-hued coruscations, thrown 
out by the pyrotechnics of tone and sound, tiro 
the imagination, the inventor falls back into the 
simplicity of the pale light, which is the souls's 
natural unexcited rhythm. 

In modem poetry the analogy of pyrotechnics 
is equally applicable, there being added to the 
nmple rhythm all the exuberance of cultivated 
and developed thought, surrounding the mind 
with the brilliancy of conceptions that have their 
concrete type in the phenomena of Roman lights, 
sky rockets and particolored spheres of dazzling 
fire. 

In conceding to Music her own world, we must 
look for her power in that exposition of feeling, 
for which there is no other adequate representa- 
tion in writing, painting or sculpture. Except 
by the application of metaphor, to further de- 
scription, she possesses no concrete forms, and in 
the attempt at a tone-painting of all material 
scenes, we have to substitute for intellectual 
thought a mere cardiac sensation, and, in many 
instances, confound one with the other. 

For in outward phenomena, emotion is not the 
sole medium of description; the thoughtful and 
creative mirffSi itself roust show the grandeur, 
beauty and impressiveness of all external appear- 
ances by the detail of facts. 

That Muac can show these we must utterly 
deny. 

In passing from the visible world to that of tone, 
we are made sensible of the fine line of demarca- 
tion that is drawn between them ; and so nearly 
are the various phases of emotion, growing out of 
them, drawn together, that we are prone to imag- 
ine that we can realize both at one time. Hence 
all the spirituality that springs out of the study of 
the magic of nature finds its way into, and incor- 
porates itself with the inventions of tone-thought 
It is here that we must look for the origin of names 
of musical compositions, where the locality is given 
in place of the degree of feeling engendered 
there. 

We have said that her world was her own ; 
hence, too, her nomenclature springs out of her- 
self. As her whole being is an abstraction, she 
admits of no description out of herself by an alli- 
ance with concrete forms. 

It is true that, where Music is said to represent 
the history of passions, or the exciting drama of a 
whole rise and fall of human hopes, loves and 
hatreds, she may be regarded as descriptive ; yet 
that &culty we have already supposed a doubtful 
one, as scarcely a single tone-combination can be 
found, illustrative of one passion, which could not 
be made use of as illustrative of another, and oo 
this ground, all description bases its force and ita 






tmth. From what source Uien, are we to obtain 
means of description for the performances of mu- 
sical genius ? Solely by dwelling so long within 
the sphere of musical tliought, as to imbue the 
mind with the characteristics of each individual, 
on whom has descended the wreath of musical 
fame. 

All rhytlim springs from the same common 
impulse of our humanity, but the ornaments of 
tone bring it up before us in a thousand shapes, 
and each individual mind possesses its idio8}'ncrasy 
of tone-emotion. 

Thus many striking passages of acknowledged 
repute, instead of being regarded as the represen- 
tatives of passion, or the exponents of certain 
grades of emotion, should, more justly, be identi- 
fied as being in the vein of Rossini, Mozaet or 
Beetiiovex. 

By this means we can grope our way out of a 
logical darkness into the sunlight of a musical 
truth. Such a reform in musical aesthetics would, 
in a considerable degree, clip the wings of fancy, 
that gives rise to so much vague and incompre- 
hensible writing on the subject; yet it would 
answer the better purpose of establishing the sci- 
ence on the higher ground of truth. 

Indeed, if we look into Art criticism, we find 
that many of its usages are open to the same cor- 
rection, the vagueness of descriptive thought hav- 
ing no other origin, than in the brain of the critic 
himself, who is apt to take his own stand-point, as 
the only true one. 

We presume to say that in pictorial Art, each 
original thinker lap as distinct an impress upon 
his works, as does the composer ; hence his name 
should, in all cases, enter in among the terms of 
description. A successful attempt at the supposed 
inimitable coloring and divine fiicial beauty of 
Titian might appropriately be termed Titian- 
like, and thus express more than any other defini- 
tion. AMiat we are accustomed to term the pro- 
found or the grand harmonies of Beethoven, might, 
in their successful imitation, more justly be termed 
Beethoven-like, thus iifibrding the reader the true 
definition, in place of a fanciful analysis. 
(CoDcluslon next ireek.) 



The Russians in Covent Garden. 

(" L'ETOILE DU NORD.»») 
From Poneh. 

The Russians are victorious; we are fairly 
beaten, and it is nothing more than common can- 
dor to own our discomfitui'e. Mr. Gye has been 
the prime means of introducing the Muscovites 
into the very heart of the metropolis ; and, whether 
we will or no, we must own their mastery. We 
will, however, as plainly as our emotion will per- 
mit us, give a brief narrative of the catastropne. 

On the evening of the 1 9th July, between seven 
and eight, it was plain that an attack was to be 
ma<Ie. The Rusnans had, by some means, taken 
possession of Covent Garden Theatre. The En- 
glish, however, throngins the house, resolved to 
dispute the ground, inch by inch. 

At eijrht o'clock precisely, General Costa, with 
his truncheon in hand, rode into the orchestra, 
and was received with heavy rounds, which he 
encountered with the self-possession and true 
modesty of a true hero. The orchestra opened 
from the overture battery, and never did we wit- 
nesss such power, such brilliancy and precision of 
fire. They carried all before them. 

The fight raged from half-past eight — with but 
two brief intervals — until nearly a quarter to 
one, when the star of Russia — La Stella del Nord 
— was hailed as star triumphant It is impossible 
for us — although subdued and led away captive 
by the power of Field-Marshal Meyerbeer, to 



suppress the expression of our admiration, our 
veneration of the genius of that litdc, great man 
(for in corpon*aI pri*sence we think lie liardly tops 
Napoleon or Wellington.) The sulKlucfl people 
flung bouquets and garlands at his feet — the giant 
of nuisic ! 

But how admirably was the genius of the Gen- 
eral seconded by the genius of his forces ! Pro- 
digious was the enei'gy of Pietro MicaclofTForoics ; 
nuignificent the power of the Cossai'k Corporal 
Gritzcngo I^ablaclie (he fought on foot, we can 
therefore give no idea of the horse tliat co%dd 
carry him.) How gracefully, how skilfully did 
Daiiilowitz Gardoni bring up his forces — setting 
them in the mo^t brilliant array 1 

£s[)ccially mighty in their grace and sweetness 
were the Amazons who took the fii'ld. How sliall 
we describe Caterina Bosio, flashing hither and 
thither, and, wherever she appeared, subduing 
and taking prisoner all about tier. And then, 
tliat Pi'ascovia JMarai — with an innocent face, a 
face like a tower, yet so invincible wherever she 
appeare<l. Unerring sharp-shooters were the 
vivandihres^ Ekimona Bauer and Natalia Ruders- 
dorff — picking off unerringly whatever they 
aimed at 

Finally, the triumph of the Russians at Covent 
Garden is all to nothing the greatest victory the 
Russians have had in the present war. There 
can be no doubt that Generalissiimo Gye will 
** sack" all London. 

Among the distin^ished visitors who were 
present at this Russian victory, we notii*ed the 
earl of Aberdeen, Mr. Gladstone, and Messrs. 
(^bden. Bright, and Milner Gibson. We heard 
that Lord John Russell occupied a box, but, if so, 
he sat so far back in the shadow that we cannot 
say we conscientiously saw him. 



Droll Blunders. — The London Musical 
World cites the following specimen of French 
musical criticism, which, with the said WorUTs 
comments, will amuse our readers. 

M. Etienne Eogis — a correspondent of our 
contemporarv, L* Europe ArtiMe — writing from 
Munich, while displaying a highly commendable 
enthusiasm for the late Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 
falls into some inexactitudes which it may be as 
well, as our neighbors say, to ** reUver," Allud- 
ing to a performance of the Antigone of Sopho- 
cles, with MeudeUsohn's music, M. Eggis says: — 

" Last week we had a spectacle quite new ro a 
Parisian — and to myself, although I am only half a 
Parisian. — This was the Antigone of Sophocles, 
translated hy J. J. C. Donncr, with the mniinificient 
music of Mendelssohn Bartholdy. The miae-en-tcene 
was correct to a de^^ree unknown in France. It was 
the antique tragedy in all its grandiose simplicity, 
ftiithful m everything to tradition. But alas! — 
Kings depart, and without the superb mnsic of 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy the specrAcle would have 
been one of profound ennui. While M. Dahn 
(Cr<^on, King of Thebes), Mile. Damliock (Antigone), 
etc., etc., were bumm;; their lips witti the difficult 
interpretation of old Sophocles, and the implacable 
word of ancient fatalism hung over the audience 
either astonished or bored, I was dreaming of that 
young man of genius, that Beethoven who died 
Delbre maturity, called Mendelssohn Bartholdy — a 
poor eaglet that consumed itself! Dead at an age 
when others begin — at twenty-seven, I believe I 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy, who wrote PatduB^ A Mid- 
tummer NigkC$ Dream, and that sublime oratorio 
which bears the name of Elia§ — Elias, which Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy composed at the a^^e of nine- 
teen! This work is now the property of the 
Kaiftelmeigter at Ratisbon, M. Mettenlcitner, who 
received it from the dyinfr Mendelssohn on condition 
that he should never allow it to be copied. EHas^ to my 
knowledge, has never been executea but once — at Ratis- 
bon. It demands 99 executants, and 300 chorus. 
Mendelssohn, had he lived, would, perhaps, have 
been greater than Beethoven !** 

If M. Etienne Eggis should take it in his head 
to pay England a visit (in company with Meyer- 
beer) about the end of next month, he will have 
an opportunity of hearing the masterpiece of 
Mendelssohn at the Birmmgham Festival, for 
which great meeting it was, as we all know, com- 
posed, and at which it was first performed, under 
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the direction of the composer himself, in Scp- 
tem1>cr, 1846 — the year before hi« death. 

Our capital allies are not very amply informed 
about Mendelssohn and his works. We may 
therefore, with the best good fuelinrr, instruct an 
iiitc!Ii'!ent camerade (who:«c enthusiasm we 
devoutly share) about certain points with which 
our readers are thoroughly familiar, and for allnd- 
in*; to which they will no doubt excuse us. Felix 
ML'udclssohn Bartholdy was born in 1800, and 
died in 1847; so that he was in his 30th year 
when he quitted this world — instead of being 
twenty-seven, as M. Eggis has been misinformed. 
The oratorio of Elijah {EUas)^ his last completed 
great work, was composed in 1846, when Men- 
delssohn was thirty-seven — that is, nearly twice 
the age M. Eggis gives him. It has been ncr- 
formed in various parts of Great Britain, includ- 
ing the metropolis of England, many hundreds of 
tinicsy and has attained a popularity equal to that 
enjoyed by the immortal Mrssiah of Ilundel. 
We never before heard of M. Mettenleitner, the 
llatisbon Kapehneister, to whose care it was 
committed by the composer " on his death-bed." 
The story is inexplicable, since Elijah has been 
played in nearly all the great mu.sical towns of 
Germany, in spile of the Schumann.*hundler^ and 
Lutztshnndlery and the Wagnersbundler, Italy 
and France alone are unacquainted with it. 
Even the Yankees over the Atlantic know it by 
heart. (Ask Mr. Dwight of Boston.) We can 
only, therefore, come to one conclusion — namely, 
that M. Egsis must refer to the Reformation Sym- 
phony^ which the four misguided men at Leipsic, 
who f>erHist in burking the correspondence and 
the MSS. of the illustrious composer, so obstin- 
ately withhold from the world, and which was 
once performed at Ratisbon. 

It is also rather 8tranfl:e that M. Eggis, who is 
" half a Parisian, " should not be aware that a 
French version of Antigone^ with Mendelssohn's 
music, was many years ago executed (literally) at 
the Odedn, in Paris, when M. Bocage played 
Cr^on. 
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Miuical One-Idealism. 

Our friend ** Counterpoint*' still continues his 
*' Hints concerning Church Music" in the Tran- 
script, He set out famously. From the brave and 
trenchant manner in which he showed up the 
mockery of the modern trade of psalm-book 
making, and his witty satire of many of the 
frivolities and affectations of fashionable styles of 
music, we had hopes of him. But we are sorry 
to find, as he goes on, the ultimate drifl of all his 
argument is to a very narrow one-idea-ism. He 
recognizes but just one school of muj^ic as at all 
worthy or legitimate, and that a school known 
only in one country, and within one church or 
sect One little isolated group of old composers, 
like a group of islands seldom visited in a remote 
part of the broad ocean of musical history, are 
to him the centre and circumference of the proper 
world of music. His notions are most clearly 
summed up in his last number, which we are 
tempted to copy almost entire, partly for the 
quaint ness of the thing, and the many incidental 
good things said in it, and partly as affording 
texts for a few very brief comments — merest 
hints, as any full discussion of the points involved 
would fill several numbers of our Journal. 

Hints Concernino Church Music. No. VI. 
# * • The folsome and indiscriminate adulation 
heaped upon foreign compositions, musicians and 
teachers, during the past five years, is not without 
an example. About a century and a quarter ago, 



Farinclli, a handsome and very celebrated Italian 
singer, CHptivatcd half the women in London ; and, 
during the performance of a certain song, one of 
thorn gave vent to the followini; impious ejaculation: 
" One God, one Farinclli !" This event has been 
satirized by Hogarth in his '' Rakers Progress." — 
Farinclli is there represented on a sort of throne or 
aluir, upon which arc depicted .^evcrnl hearts pierced 
wiih arrows. At the foot of this altar a female is 
kneeling and pre.««cniing her heart, whilst the above- 
named ejaculation proieeds from her mouth. 

Let us now frinnce at that hybrid species of music, 
the masses of llayiln and Mozart. 

" They arc (*.nys Jebb) the genuine offspring of the 
opera, though iniined by a hiuid of grenter strength than 
i» to be found in the more modem Italian school, (the 
encouragement of which is on many most serious grounds 
a disgrace to the Eiigli-h nation), and deeply verbed in 
the most jjidden re-iource-^ of an exquisite melody. But 
there is an exaggerated expression of sentimeiit foreign 
to onr national character, and inconsistent with its manly 
strength. They are in a style neither ecclesiastical nor 
Knglifth." 

Mozart had the misfortune to live in a secular age. 
His reputation and his living depended on his popu- 
larity at court, and to be out of favor there was a 
fatal disaster. His new and brilliant instrumenta- 
tion was eagerly seized upon as a fitting adjunct to 
the gay pageantries of popery. 

" In the Homan choirs, (continue!* .Tebb,) the sccular- 
ity of modern timen has introduced theatrical singers into 
a gallery, to execute that openitic style of music, which 
has very much cuper^eded the school of Palestrina and 
Allegri. Rome has lieinou<%ly tninRgrcAKed ancient prac- 
tice in grave matters, whilst in the particularof sacred 
music she has sinned against the decorum of public wor- 
ship more grievously than any church upon earth. The 
services of Passion week at Rome have degenerated into 
a mere spectacle, which people go to hear and see from 
exactly the same motives that send them to the opera." 

Modern masses depend very much upon tawdry 
instrumental effects, and require the aid of an orches- 
tra. They are peculiarly adapted to the Latin 
tongue, and are part and parcel of the sensuality of 
popery. There are in Boston certain young men 
and women who go about o* nights singing masses 
in unknown tongues. If such persons think that 
they are doinjr anything for the improvement of 
church music, they are most sadly mistaken. On 
the other hand, if they seek only amusement and 
vocal exen'ise, how much more rational to use the 
tine old English glees and madrigals, or the fine old 
contrapuntal church compositions by the best Eng- 
lish masters. Here the words combine with the 
music in the promotion and refinement of all the 
generous sentiments, and the noble and devout im- 
pulses of the heart. 

Nothing can be more absurd than for an English- 
man (or American) to study Italian song, unless he 
be first well instructed in EuKlish singing, or unless 
he intends to forsake his mother tongue altogether. 
To intone the English langua;;e well, is an art 
requiring careful study and practice, whilst almost 
any person who can open his mouth may sing Ital- 
ian. The singing of English requires that smart and 
ex|>ert action of the lips and tongue which is neces- 
sary for the quick and distinct articulation of the 
consonants without interfering with the vowels, and 
to which the Italian and German are entirely 
opposed. We may all call to mind certain cases, 
amongst our female vocalists especially, where the 
almost exclusive study of German or Italian song 
has entirely unfitted them for the articulation of 
English. The common remark in such cases is, that 
" she sings as if her mouth was full of pudding." 
The great desideratum in Boston at the present 
time, is a thorough teacher of English singing, which 
we have not had since the death of that perfect mas« 
ter, John Paddon. 

A writer in Dwight's Journal of Music complains 
of the indistinctness of musical utterance with some 
of our popular vocalists, *' insomuch that one might 
be led to conjecture that the use of singing was to 
stifle words." No doubt ; but is not this a strange 
complaint, coming as it does from a source which 
denies the existence of any English school of music ? 
Who can ever forget the greatness of expression, 
the largeness of style, the wonderful effect, which 
characterized the singincr of those famous exponents 
of the Enjrlish school, Brahnm, Phillips and Anna 
Bishop. What, " no English school, but only sing- 
ers 01 English ?" What can such an opinion be 
worth, when it comes from a person who professes 
his ignorance of English church music ; of that which 
is the very head and front of all music, and in which 
Handel took great delight ; indeed, he was an Eng* 
lishman in everything save the accident of birth. 

Handel, in contrast with Mozart, had not only the 
advantage of a maturer age and a riper judgment, 
but he had also the good fortune to write for English 



ears and for the devout English mind. At the ago 
of about forty years he gave up the Italian opera, 
and turned his attention to the sacred Oratorio ; " a 
pursuit, which was better suited," as he himself used 
to declare, " to the circumstances of a man advanc- 
iu}; in years, than that of adapting; music to such 
vain and trivial }H>ctry as the musical drama is gen- 
erally made to consist of." 

*' Handel, (says Mr. Hogarth, in his recent Survey of 
Music) was the greatest of musicians; and it is not more 
probable that the lustre of his name shall be dimmed by 
age, or impaired by a successful rivalry, than that any 
such thing shall befal the names of Homer, Milton, or 
Michael Angelo. Since his day, indeed, music, in some 
respects, ha» been progressive. But the music of the 
church, the noblest branch of the Art, has remained 
unchanged for generations, and will probably remain 
unchanged for generations to come. Fouude'd on the 
great principles of harmony, established by the ecclesias- 
tical composers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, it is constructed of materials over which time has 
small power; and the few ornaments which may be 
applied to it by the varying taste of different ages, can 
but slightly aflect the aspect of its massive and colossal 
structure. Compared to this, accordingly, all other 
kinds of music appear to be fleeting and ephemeral. In 
every country It is the oldest ransic that is extant; and 
in our own, the walls of our cathedrals may still re-echo 
the sacred strains of Gibbons and Tallis, Purcell and 
Ro3*ce, after all the profane music that has been pro- 
duced, from their days to our own, shall have been swept 
awa}'. It is on this foundation that Handel has built the 
stupendous choru^^es of his oratorios. Their duration is 
independent of the mutability of taste or fashion. They 
make the same impression now as when they were hear^ 
for the first time; and will continue to act on the mind 
with undiminished power so long as the great principles 
of human nature shall remain unchanged." 

*' In England, (says another writer) Dr. Tye had the 
merit, even before the time of Palestrina, of abandoning, 
in some of his compositions, the artificial and compli- 
cated methods of his day; and Tallis, By rd, Gibbons, 
and others, during the Elizabethan age, profiting by his 
works and those of Palestrina, succeeded in bringing 
ecclesiastical muVic to a state of grandeur, simplicity 
and purity, which has never been surpassed. 

It is singular that English composers alone should, 
down to the present day, have adhered to the exclusive 
ecclesiastical style; but to this distinction they are 
unquestionably entitled; and it may well console us for 
our admitted inferiority in music of a theatrical aud mis- 
cellaneous nature." 

•* Our mu«ic (continues Hogarth) con«ecrated to relig- 
ion, retains th<*. grand and solemn harmony of the old 
masters. It admits none of those light and trippiug 
measures, which, in the words of Pope, 

' Mak* the tout danet upon a jig to Heaven.'* 

or rather draw it down from those heavenly contempla- 
tion« which religious mn«ic ought to inspire, and fill the 
mind wirh thoughts of trifling amu«ements. England is 
thns entitled to boast that her cathedral music is superior 
to that of any other country, and that while the music 
of the church in Italy, and even Germany, has degener- 
ated, ours retains the solemn grandeur of the olden 
time." 

" A great people who po««ess the instinct of great 
things!" exclaimed Hector Berlioz, after attending a 
choral fe«tival at St. Paul's; ** the soul of Shaksf)eare is 
in them!" Counterpoikt. 

1. Tliere is one obvious criticism upon the 
whole of this. The writer proceeds on the theory 
that the Almighty created Music for the exclusive 
benefit of the Episcopal Church of England, and 
without any reference to the rest of us heretics 
and heathens. lie really makes a mere religious 
question of it. What suits the peculiar service, 
the peculiar idea of the English Church, is the 
true sacred music, and there is properly no other. 
The music that grew out of that church in that 
inspired moment of the English mind, called the 
Elizabethan age, — the music of Tallis, Byrd, &c., 
answers best that end, and therefore must forever- 
more remain the model or the fountain head of 
all true music. AVhatever the merits of those old 
masters, such exclusive veneration will hardly 
find sympathy among the best music-lovers even 
tn that church, to say nothing of out-siders, for 
whom also Music in its various forms has some- 
times proved itself a quickening, elevating divine 
gift. And is it not the very divinity of Music 
that it is a universal language, that it appeals to the 
universal heart, that it cannot in its very nature 
be sectarian, but is a medium for communion in 
those highest aspirations, purest, deepest and im- 
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mortal passional 'which underlie all souls in com- 
mon, constituting our religious nature and making 
us children of one &mily f — But a few notes on 
specialities. 

2. The writer makes a strange use of the term 
" foreign", as applied to music. Everytliing that 
is not English, forsooth, is foreign. But if our 
idea of music be right, it can have no " foreign" 
and no " native." In good music, whether Yankee 
or Italian be the first inspired with it, the 
heart is everywhere at home. Words require 
translation ; but melody and harmony do not. — 
Musically, the works of Byrd and Tall is arc as 
foreign to us, Americans, as any music from the 
continent of Europe ; and more so, since they 
have had less power to penetrate among us and 
prove themselves belonging to us. Again, the 
idea that any compositions are ** adulated" because 
they happen to be " foreign", is a mere bugbear 
of the Contrapuntal imagination. Depend upon 
it, music here and everywhere is praised and 
sought for simply because people like it, because 
it pleases or inspires. 

3. Next to the Yankee psalmodists, " Counter- 
point's" especial object of aversion seems to be the 
^Masses of Haydn and Mozart In one view this 
is merely English Episcopacy vei'sus Roman 
Episcopacy ; and from the purely musical stand- 
point one must ignore the issue. The real perti- 
nent question is : Are these Masses good music ? 
Are they solemn ? are they elevating ? Does 
the spirit of Christian tenderness, love, faith, 
penitence and joy pervade them ? Does the 
soul's deepest religious experience find express- 
ion in them ? Are they in harmony with holy 
feelings, thoughts and purposes ? Ask those who 
knowj from the experience of their own souls, and 
if they answer yes, what matter pray, that they 
are a less plain and austere stylo of music than 
that which this critic loves so dearly and we dare 
say so justly ? What if the species he " hybrid", 
that is to say, not wholly according to any old 
model, but blended of several species and in part 
new altogether ? What if it be in some sense an 
offspring of the opera ? The opera has its faults, 
has been the nursery of much frivolity and affec- 
tation and poor sentimentality and false effect] 
yet who does not know that in the opera ^lusic 
first became emancipated from the mechanical 
fetters of priestly ordinance and dry contrapuntal 
formula ; that in the opera Music first attained to 
freedom, first became an Art, became inspired ? 
All Art, if it teaches anything, teaches the recon- 
ciliation of the sacred and the secular, the blend- 
ing and perfect marriage of the spiritual and the 
material ; and one may experience religious emo- 
tions during an opera or a symphony sometimes, as 
well as in a temple ; the Spirit cannot be con- 
fined to forms or places ; the church may bor- 
row from the opera, the opera from the church 
sometimes, to good advantage. We have heard 
much church music that dragged us down to earth 
and idleness, and much secular music that lifted 
our thoughts up and made us strong. Who has 
not ? Therefore the fact that Mozart made his 
Masses pleasing, that he employed the new re- 
sources of the opera and of the orchestra to give 
more expression, more variety, more adaptation 
to the changing play of sentiment, more beauty, 
is nothing in iV^^//' against them, provided that he 
wrote not in a frivolous mood, from vanity, and 
provided that the music is really solemnizing and 
inspiring. Now we do maintain, and thousands 



with us, that these Masses, although sometimes, in 
certain passages, open to the charge of being too 
light and ornamental (especially Haydn's) are 
in the main solemnizing and inspiring. Take 
Mozart's 12th [Mass, which is perhaps the most 
familiar. I^ not the Kjjrie solemn and religious ? 
Are not the Qui toUis and the Crucijixus over- 
whelmingly, profoundly grand ? And are not the 
Gloria and Rcsurrexil full of that triumphant joy 
which ought to be the normal temper and com- 
plexion of the religious mind ? And why call 
the orchestration " tawdry" ? Is it not beautiful, 
expressive, often grand ? Docs it not give fuller 
scope to the real inspiration of the music, so that it 
does its work more perfectly ? 

The slur at those young persons who unite in 
little clubs for practising mass music, is gratuitous. 
Of course they do it with no view to the improve- 
ment of church music. May they not sing for 
any other purpose ? Is it not enough that they 
find pleasure in it, that they find musical culture, 
spiritual excitement, joy and strength in it ? that 
they find this music a medium of sweet commu- 
nion ? Here is a music good and admirable in its 
way: it is well that any who are so disposed 
should organize such simple means for making 
themselves acquainted with it. Your Gibbons 
and Tallis are also good in their vfdiy — at least 
you think them so, — let clubs be formed for 
making acquaintance with them also. We long 
to know them, since you say so much about them. 
But if they are really such great music, then they 
are too great to be confined within a given church, 
even as the Masses of Mozart and Beethoven and 
Cherubini are greater than the Roman Church ; 
that is, they belong to Humanity, to the universal 
heart, and we should like to claim our portion of 
the common birthright in their blessing. So of 
Palestrina and the old Italian school ; we long, 
by clubs or otherwise, to penetrate into the heart 
of that. But not as something Italian or some- 
thing English, not as Protestant or Catholic, but 
as something that is musical and human, as some- 
thing truly inspired by genius, something con- 
ceived in the spirit of high Art, and which allies 
the earthly with the heavenly, the human with 
the divine. 

There are more points we would touch upon, 
which we must leave to the next time. 
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The Musical Conventions. 
I. Mr. Southard's Music. 

One of the most interesting events connected 
with the " Conventions", if not the most interest- 
ing, was the first production of some MSS. com- 
positions of magnitude, by our young townsman, 
Mr. L. H. Southard. AVe have several times 
had occasion to speak of Mr. Southard as one of 
the most earnest, thinking and profound students 
of the Art and Science of Music, that we have 
among us, and of the happy promise of several of 
his smaller efforts in the way of composition. The 
rumor that he had been grappling with the diffi- 
culties of an orchestral score, and that he was 
engaged in the composition of a serious opera, 
with the dialogue in recitative, although in Eng- 
lish, has excited not a litde expectation among 
those who know the man. On Saturday evening, by 
arrangement with the Convention,an orchestra, led 
by Mr. Eckhardt, was collected at the Tremont 
Temple, and the first part of the concert of that 
evening was devoted to the performance of two 



concert overtures and portions of the unfinished 
opera ; " The Scarlet Letter", by Mr. Soutliard, 
the young composer himself using this first oppor- 
tunity to try his hand as a conductor, as it was 
also his first chance of hearing how any music he 
had written for an orchestra would actually sound. 
A very large and eager public was assembled, and 
the first appearance of the composer was greeted 
with the most enthusiastic and encouraging 
applause, the warmth whereof did not abate as 
piece after piece was heard and found good. It is not 
too much to say that it was the most decided and 
legitimate success that has yet come within our 
knowledge in the history of American efforts at 
musical composition in large forms. 

The first piece was a concert overture in A, 
entitled " Night in the Forest". It was an over- 
ture after the Mendelssohn form and {general struc- 
ture ; conceived somewhat too in a kindred spirit 
with those romantic, dreamy overtures, tone-pic- 
tures of Nature, or rather tone- translations of the 
sentiment of Nature. Occasionally ideas, melodic 
themes, and modulations pleasantly reminded you 
of Mendelssohn. They were by no means literal 
imitations, or borrowings in any sense ; but simply 
showed what no young and susceptible musical 
nature in our day probably could escape, some 
traces of the influence of the loved composer. 
AVhich of our poetsbears no marks of Words- 
worth, Tennyson or Goethe ? This overture has 
ideas — ideas that seem genuine, original and inter- 
esting. A poetic feeling pervades the whole. — 
There is progress and agreeable variety and con- 
trast in the movements. The sombre, musing 
introduction, as of the soul seeking and finding 
communion with Night and Nature ; the spirited 
and swelling march, like the swelling of the breast 
of genius, as it begins to feel itself, in its inspired 
hour (were you not reminded of the finale of the 
'* Scotch Symphony") ; the quaint and merry lit^ 
tie theme that then springs up, and haunts you all 
along, as phrases are repeated from one and 
another group of instruments, like the joyous tune 
that genius might be humming to itself when fairly 
up to the creative pitch ; all arrest and carry you 
along to a conclusion that does not disappoint. — 
Seldom have we noticed such unrelapsing atten- 
tion to any but the best of the well-known over- 
tures. But we ask pardon for interposing any 
fanciful interpretation of the overture ; we do it 
simply to recall the points. The instrumentation 
was clear, euphonious, richly colored, with happy 
combinations and contrasts of the tone-masses, 
and showing an insight into the individual genius 
and means of performance of each instrument. 
Very violin-like was the long obligato passage for 
the first violins, interesting in itself and in the 
returns of little fragments of it in the working up. 
It was a matter of general surprise that a young 
composer for the first time should handle the 
orchestral forces as if he had long been at home 
among them. And the same might be said of his 
conducting — modest, quiet, courteous, but efficient; 
the musicians appeared happy both in the music 
and conductor. It was only to be regretted that the 
orchestra was not stronger in the string depart- 
ment, while some of the wind instruments were 
false or unreliable, and that there bad not been 
more time for rehearsal. What time there was, 
however, had been well improved. 

Next came a Scene and Air from the " Scarlet 
Letter", for soprano, the most elaborate of the 
selections from that opera, as indeed it well might 
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be, since in this soliloquy of the heroine the key 
to the whole tragedy is contained. The author 
of the libretto, Mr. F. H. Underwood, of this 
city, seems in this and the following selections to 
have shown tact and judgment and a true poetic 
feeling in the dramatizing and condensing of 
IIawtiiorxf/s story. The images are simple 
and to the point, the diction lyrical, and suited to 
the composer's purpose. These are the words : — 

Anna.— Ah, why cume I to this pitiless clime? True 
I couUl but fly; for love shivered under those icy glnn- 
ces, and froze* ut the touch of thHt mnrble hand. No, 
Albert, it wn^ enonj^h for thee thnt 1 wsw thy shftdow, 
near thee, silent, but never in sunshine. How was I to 
watch the drowsy cii I hcilral clock nil :hiy, while beyond 
the city wnlls the birds were cnllinp; me, myself the aih- 
est of them all ?— or to tnrry at midniglit by the furnace, 
with its strange colored Arcs, while thou wa«t chasing the 
phantoms ofalchemy? The dreams of romance and of 
music possessed roe; and, most of all, my soul longed 
for love. 

But, oh, the change! I>ove I have tasted. Delicious, 
maddening draught ! Is it not worth the priceless pearl I 
have dissolved in it? 

No, ihe past la sacred, but it returns no more. Now, 
shame and misery, ye are my only companions ! Gloomy 
clouds bound my* horizon. Fen r« hurry my puNes; not 
for myself, but* for my child, — and for him. dearer a 
thousand timea than the one I left. From Albert the 
wide ocean happily divides me. But he, though near, 
can no mora glad mv desolate heart. Never aanin may 
I rest my head on his dear breast For love has been 
ours, and its memory is left to as both; but shame shall 
be mine alone. 

Sealed from all mortal eyes, 
Sricred from blame. 
Deep in my heart it lies, 
Deeper than shame. 
God on me bestow 
All that thou wilt of wo, 
Take from me life and lisht, 
Still, still from human sight 
Cover his name ! 

Mr. Southard has set these sentences with much 
dramatic power and feeling. The Recitative is 
truly expressive, varying with the emotions, 
and interesting; the pauses, filled with highly 
dramatic and richly colored bits of instrumenta- 
tion, make the scene rather long ; but this would 
doubtless justify itself in the scenic action. We 
confess we shouM not wish it shortened ; some of 
those orchestral harmonies and modulations were 
mystical and almost Freyschiitz-Iike, and others 
bright and rapturous as the theme requirf>d. The 
true office of recitative in holding up the words 
until they become transparent in the light of pas- 
sion, where speech properly becomes music, was 
well fulfilled. The sweet and prayerful melody 
at the end, with delicate arpeggio accompaniment, 
was very beautiful and free from common-place 
sentimentality as well as from unmeaning ftrnriira. 
We do not remember many such scenes in Italian 
opera, where music is so truly the exponent of 
passion without mannerism or exagsreration. Mr. 
Southard has evidently studied Gluck and Mozart, 
Cherubini and Spontini, not to say the recitative 
of Handel and of Mendelssohn (of whose "Elijah" 
we were once or twice reminded) not in vain. Mrs. 
J. II. Lo.vG sang it admirably, showing a fine 
dramatic quality of voice and talent, and a most 
conscientious, thoughtful study of the music. 

No. S was a bass solo from the same, of rather 
a trying character, in an energetic, manly style, 
and a sort of polonaise-like rhythm, which proved 
quite effective in the rendering of Mr. Mozart. 

No. 4, also from the " Scarlet Letter", a Trio 
for soprano, tenor and bass, in more Italian, flow- 
ing style of melody, yet with certain characteris- 
tics of a stronger and less hacknied quality, and 
withal a remarkably clear and enphonious piece 
of part-writing, proved the most popular of these 
selections, and a repetition was demanded. Mrs* 
Long, Mr. Low and Mr. Mozart sang it con 
amore and reaped a large share of the applause. 



These were followed by another concert over- 
ture in F, " View from the Mountain". This was 
not at all suggestive of Mendelssohn, nor of any 
master in particular ; but seemed the product of 
Mr. Southanrs own thought and imagination. It 
is a work of more direct, onward movement than 
the one in A, compactly woven, with a rich pas- 
toral coloring in much of the harmon}', less easily 
recalled than the other, but not less interesting, 
and on the whole (as we suspect) the better com- 
position of the two. We should like much to 
hear it again, and trust that menus may be found 
ere long to give us a repetition of all these pieces, 
with the benefit of a more perfect orchestra and 
more rehearsal. Fur the result of the whole was 
(and we say it with sincere joy, as havini; waited 
long for in wan! leave to say a thing so pleasant; 
for no one will accuse us of having fallen into the 
idle trick of glorifying " native efforts" because 
they were native), the result was greatly to 

increase our confidence in Mr. Southard's sound 
.practical musicianship and talent for dramatic and 
orchestral composition. We now look forward, 
with some assurance, to the hearing of an original 
American opera, which shall have positive merits, 
alihoutrh it would be too much to hope that it 
should prove an exception to all first works and be 
without faults. Di'fects there may be also in the 
overtures referred to, of which no one probably 
is quite so well aware as the composer. But there 
was success enough to warrant us in giving him 
joy of his debut m so high a character. 

The second part of the concert consisted of 
grand choruses from " S imson", the " Messiah", 
&<'., sunjr by the choir of the Convention, quite 
effectively, and a couple of Mr. Morgan's bril- 
liant feats of organ-playinjr, the whole opened by 
a tasteful voluntary from Mr. Willcox. 



2. Oratorio. — The Convention at the Music 
Hall, under Mr. B. F. Bakbr, opened ius series of 
five eveninc i-onrerts with a performanre of Haydn's 
*• Creation" on Sunday eveninjr. The chonis was 
small for the place, about fifty or sixty voices, hut 
remarkably eflfinent F«)r orchestra there was simply 
a quartet of strin<;s, eked out with flute, clarinet and 
douhle-hass, principally hy the Mendelssohn 
Qlmntbttk Clitb. which frave a more vivid outline 
sketch of Haydn's picturesque instrumentation, than 
one would have supposed. Mr. Cutler played the 
or.;an. Such frajjmcnts as we heani at different 
parts of the evening, were very successfully rendered 
and gave the impression that the whole was " jroing 
well". The solos were n^^nerally creditable, some 
quite superior. Miss Botiiami.y and Mr. Wild In 
the mn^ic of Eve and Adam. Mr. Ball, in the tenor, 
a very sweet and fine voiced lady (who^e name we 
did not learn) in " With verdure clad'', made their 
parts hiirhly acceptable to a really crowded an<l 
apparently intelligent audience. The trios were 
excellent 

3. Miscellaneous Concerts. On Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday eveninirs the 
Mu<5ic Hall was gay with great numbers of well- 
pleased Ii«»tencr8. at low prices, to mu-ical medleys, 
composed of choru<«es by the larjre and well-drilied 
choir of Mr. Baker's Convention, nearly coverinjr 
the Pto^e ; sontrs. duets, quartets, &c., by several of 
our best, choir an«l orntorio sinjijers ; and piano pieces 
by Mr. SATTERand Mr. Mat. Amoji;? the choruses 
we may mention the Prayer from '• Moses", as piven 
with imtiosing effect. One nijrht we heard the unac- 
companied quartet Quando Corpus^ from the Stubat 
MntfT. sung: with such unerring truth of intonation 
and expression, as wc have found extremely mre 
even with >;rcat artist*, by Miss Both am ly, Miss 
Twichbll, Mr. Adams and Mr. Mozart, who 
compose the choir of the Somerset-street Chnrch. 
We mlj^ht name other excellent quartets or trios by 
the same. A true spirit seems to animate this 
little proup. One of the best thiujfs that we have 
ever heard in any concert in the way of concerted 
music was the sinking of Kreutzer's '' Chapel" by 
eight men's voices; it was really a moflel of male 
part-singing ; the voices were better than in most of 
the German clubs, and the blending, the light and 
shade, &c., nearly perfect. Why will not onr native 
tenors and basses cultivate this sort of music more ? 
Why leave it wholly to our German friends ? 



The number of young persons who contributed to 
the pleasure of the audience in the way of solo-sing- 
ing was quite remarkable; not a few fine voices, 
(some familiar and some new to us), promising tal- 
ents, and fruits of careful training were exhibited. 
We may not particularize, except to thank Miss 
Twichbll for the example of an earnest, simple, 
unaffected manner, which she uniformly sets to her 
young associates; not seeming to think of self-display 
more than the music she has to express ; her rich con- 
tralto develops nobly, and promises good service in a 
large and truthful, if not the most showy school of 
Art. 

Both Conventions gave miscellaneous concerts, 
and both furnished good examples of song-singing. 
Yet one was sometimes pained to notice instances 
of vanity and forwardness, premature passion for 
applauding publics, which only a frivolous public 
would encourage; although these were fewer than one 
might expect. This vanity too was nourished by 
the uniform demand for repetition which followed 
every solo, making the evenings tedious. The songs 
selected were mostly of a higher order than prevailed 
a few years since ; and yet it had been better, had 
several of those namby-pamby sentimental English 
ditties been weeded from' the programmes, if only in 
view of the educational and taste-improving purpose 
of such Conventions. To hear a full-grown man, 
who comes before the younger members somewhat 
of course as a model singer, possibly " professor", 
making the silliest portion of an audience laugh by 
such platitudes as Mama, the mm, thfy wont propose, 
with lamb-like refrains of Ma and Mammy^ is neither 
refreshing nor improving to the taste. 

In the solo concerts of Mr. Johnson's Convention, 
we have been repeatedly struck by the rare beauty, 
power and richness of the soprano of Miss White- 
HODSB, who sang the Inflammatus finely. It is a 
voice and talent worthy of^ the best cnlture, not m a 
mechanical sense merely. Mrs. Lono, also, and 
others of our more cultivated vocalists, several times 
favored the assembly at the Temple. 

Other features of the Conventions, happily closed 
on Thursday, may come up hereafter. 
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AT N4HAIVT HOTEL, 

THIS (SATURDAY) EVENING, AUG. 25, 

To he gtven by 

Mra. J. H. LONG, of Boston, 

AMl«t«d by 
Kr. A. ABTUUK80N, Tenore, and 

Mr. L. H. SOUTHARD, Pianist 

Tickets, 50 r^nts Mch, to b« had at the ofll<*e of the Hotel. 
Dofir* open at 7)^. Concert to cnmrnenre at 8)^ oVlock. 

SteHincr Nvlly Bnker will miike an extra trip, arcAmmodarlng 
thnne wht> may wtKh to attend Boat leMving LlTerpool Whaif 
at 7 v^ o'clock, and returning after the Concert. 

Fare 30 cents each way. 

F. F. MULLER. 

DIRECTOR OP MU9TC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Church ; OrKanUt and IManlut of the Handel h, Haydn 

Society, Uunlcal Education Society, &e. &n. 

Residence, IVo. 3 Winter Place, Boston* 



MOSES IN EOYPT, 

\S ptrrormed by the Handel and Haydn Society of Boaton. 
Cnnipooed by Kfviiinl, translated aud adapted by Oeorge 
8. Parker. Price 9\ 60. 
Ju^i pubiUhed by Oliver Dltaon,115 Washington St. 

WOBKS OF ABT. 

TriB nnderfilgned hare aMnrUtetl themwlTes under theflrm 
of CIIANDLKR tt CLAPP. aa Dkalkr- iv Wokkb op Art, 
to which bu«ine»> rh^y will glee Iht'lr exclu-lee atfeU'lAn. 
T <ey ha-e taken HOUSE No 24 WINTER STKEBT. and fitted 
up fipHcioua and Wfll-ltghred Knoma for ti.e favorable eahlbl- 
tion of i*a<nting*, Dniwinga, Pine Bngravlngs, ere , of which 
thry have now on hand a large and valuable rtoek, ^elected 
with great care, and Inrludi g many rare work* hy the moat 
celebra'e*! ina-tera, both ancient and modem. PKiv«wia inter- 
entetl In \Vorki« of Art are Invited to vi^it this E.«fahllahment, 
where they will find the flneM collection "f Engravlnga In (he 
country, and every convenience for exNminlng them ft leisure. 

The s^ock will tie constantly renewed by Importations from 
the bertt PublUbiog Houses in Europe. 

O L. CHANDLER, 

BQfton, July, 1866. GEO G. CLAPP. 

SIQNOR AUQUSTO BENDELARI 

WILL be ready to receive pupils by the beirinningof Pep. 
tember. He may be addreaiHfd at the rooms of Messrs. 
Chickering k Sons, or at Kichard»on*s Muii|c<d Exchange, 
until October IsC, after which time at hlf residenoe. No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 

SIgnor Bbndklam proposes to Ibrm a cIsh of young ladles 
In singing, for heginnrrs oaiy, to commence about the middle 
of October, and meet twice a week, in the Messrs Chickering^f 
8al«M>ii. 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

(Imported from England,) 

389, Broadway, N. Y. 

CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 

THE OBIOIITAIi EDITIONS 

OP TBI rouowiiia popdlai wokks. 



ORaAN MUSIC. 

A KKW KDinOlf OP 

RINCK*S PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL. Op. 66. Care- 
folly reTiMd and corrected, with the German diractione 
and terms tramilated Into Eoglliih. Complete in One Vol., 
•8.75 ; or In Six Parta, 76 eti. each. 

SCHNEIDER'S COMPLETE THBOREnCAL AND PRAC- 
TICAL ORGAN SCHOOL, containing instmctlons for play- 
ing the Organ, with numeioua ezereiaea for acquiring the use 
ofthePedaU. g260. 

SCHNEIDER'S 48 TRIOS TOR MANUALS AND PEDALS 
OBLIGATO : forming Complete Ezcrcdeei for tlie uae of 
the Pedals. Price 1.06. 
This last Work is not comprised in the School, to which 
work it may be considered as forming a continuation. 

SCHNEIDER'S ELEVEN CHORALS, to Illustrate nase 42 
oftheSchooL PrleelSets. 

^XES'S SHORT VOLUNTARIES, selected fh>m the works 
of eminent Composers. In 9 Nos., 81 cts. each ; or In 1 
Vol., doth, 92.63. 

JACOB'S VOLUNTARIES, consisting of selections from 
BeethoTen, Handel, Haydn, Motart, £0. In 8 Books, Sl.OO 
each. 

MENDELSSOHN'S THREE PRELUDES & TUOUES. 88 
cts. each. 

VrOVELLO'S CATHEDRAL VOLUNTARIES, oonslrting of 
ll Selections fhnn the Choroh Composers of the English 
school. In 2 Vols., each 96.00 j or 8 Books, each •1.26 : or 
48Noe.,eMih26cts. ' ' 



NOVBLLO'8 SELECT ORGAN PIECES, oonslsUng of Selee- 
tions from the works of the Church Composers of the Ger- 
man and Italian Schools. In 8 rols., 97.88 eaeh; or 18 
Books, 91.60 each ; or 106 numbers, 81 cts. each. 

NOVELLO'S SHORT MELODIES, original and selected, 
intended principally for the Soft Stops. In 1 Vol., •7.88 ; 
or 6 Books, 91.60 cu. each ; or 86 Nos , 81 cts. each. 

BACH'S GRAND STUDIES, with Pedal obIlgato,^con8isthig 
of Preludes, Fugues, Toccatas and Pantasias. In 1 Vol., 
97.00 ; ViolonoeUo parts, 91.76. 

Beside the adTantage which Norello's editions of the mijor- 
ity of the abore works possess, in haTingreceiTed the personal 
superrlBion of the authon when preparing for the press, it will 
be seen thai the Original Editions an published at lower 
vriets than any reprints. Purchasers should therefore specify 
^•NoTello's Edition," on aUordere. 



PIANIST AND TEAGHEB OF MUSIC, 

OTFERS his serriees as ao Instructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. BIr H. mar be addressed at the music 
stores of Natban RicaAEoeoir, 282 Washington St. or 0. P. 
RiKD k Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

Ripnnon :— Mrs. C. W. Loring, 88 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. B. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 6 Vranklin Place. Feb. 18. 



a. AND&£ & 00. '8 

19 8. tmiTH STRUT, ABOTI OBlSTinrr, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

0:^A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Musio 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and Bnghtnd. 



L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

965 IWTMiaiiffton 8tx««t, Boston. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



\¥ AnvinoomSf 



TREMONT STREET, 

apt29 boston. a 



EDWABD Ii. BAI iOH. 



SUPERIOR TO ALL. 

U6HTE, HEWTON ABBABBURT S PIAH08. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON 

Would respertfully inform the publln that be hw Uken the 
Agency for che New England ^iUtes, for the sale of the abore 
celebrated intitrumento, a full assortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 

MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 

These Instruments are warranted in all canes, and put up in 
secure boxes, free of expense, for tmnsporutlon to any dls- 

Unce ALjo, NEW MUSIC from si] parts of Europe and 

America recelyed as soon as published, which, together with 
our own publications, forms the Inrgi . rtock and greatvft 
Tariety of Sheet Music to be found in the United Stales. The 
most liberal discount made to the Trade and Seminaries. 

Catalogues sent to any address,fra/ij.— Superior MnoDSOXS 
always on hand.— PIANOS TO UST, on liberal terms. 



NEW GLEE BOOK....PRIOE 60 CENTS. 

THE CONTINENTAL VOCALIST'S GLEE BOOK, Compri- 
sing the Songs, QuarteU, &c., of the Continental Vocalisu. 
Price 60 cents. 

Just published by OUvor Dition, 110 Wathington St. 
HENRY S. CUTLER, 

BASEMENT ROOM IN TUB CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 

GREEN STREET. 

D^T-Communications may be left with Outbb Dmov, or with 

Nathah RicHAaoBOsr. 



PATENT AMERIOAN AOTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Hanuiketory, 379 IVashlnfrton Street. 

BOSTO N, MASS. 

T0UI6 LADES' VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL 

E. R. BI«ANCHARD, Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselres to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ten, in the CultiTation of the Voice, Style, &c. 

Address, care of G eo. J. Webb k Co , No. 8 Winter street 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

1171LL be happy to giro instruction in Piano-forte and 
ff Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address:— 
No. 8 Hayward Place. May 28. tf 

MEYER & TRETBAR, 

BUFFALO, N. Y, 

OT'AGENTS for the Publishing House of 0. M. METER, J&. 

Brunswick. 



IV yon wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, buy 
RiOHAROSON'S 

MOBEBI SCHOOL FOR THE PIAHO-FORTE, 

which is acknowledged by the moat eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 

has cTer been published. Price Three Dollsn. 

(TT-Published at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Resldenee No. 56 Kneeland Street* 

BT'Will return to the city by the 1st of October. 

c. BREusinro, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Depot of Erard'B Grand Pianos, 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

QT* Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 



OTTO DBESEL 

May be addressed at Riehardmn^s Musical Exchange, or at 

this offloe, and will be ready to reeelire pupils about 
the m iddle of September. 

L. O. EMEB80N, 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AT 
BUL7INCH STREET CHURCH. 

Ifiine Room under the Ckurek Retidenee, 12 Indiana JPl, 

BOSTON. 
AppUoations may also be made at OliTer Ditson's, 116 Wash- 
ington St., to whom he is permitted to refer. 



OIIOAN-HAIIMONIUMS, 

MAKUPACTirKSn Br 

MASON Sl MAMLIN. 

THE OrRan-IIarmonium i« an entirely new (pafent) mnftlral 
instninient of the reed species, baring two manuals, or 
rows of kf>s, and eljcht stops, as follows:—!. Dienason : 2. 
Dulciana; 8. Principal; 4. /lute; 6. Bourdon; 6. Ilantbiy: 
7. Expression ; 8 Coupler. It is designed more etperlally for 
the uite of ehurrhes, lecture-rooms, and other large public 
halls, haring power nearly equal to a thonaand dollar f>rnn ! 
It Is also cmpable of many solo-effects, and has great variety In 
the property or quality of tone. It is esperlally adapted to 
the use of organ-ieachen and students, being an adminble 
substitute for oi^n-practiee. Examination from all interested 
is respectfully solicited. -""im 

Mason & Hamlin's Model MelodeonB ! 

Recommended by the best musirians and orgaoiiits in the 
country, (as si/psaioa to all others,) emong whom we mention 
the following: I^well Mason, Wm. B. Bndbury, George F. 
Root, G. W. Blorgan (late organist to the Uannonlc Union, 
London), S. A. Baucrofr, L. P. Uomer, L. U. Southard. E. 
Bruce, etc. etc. ^ 

Frioet from $60 to $176. 
0:7- Circulars containing a full description of the Model 
Melodcons sent to any address, on appllcaUon to the under- 
signed. 

■war MASON. ) MASON dt HAHUN. 

ZMMONS HAMUH. f (htnbridfe St. (eor. of CAorbs,) BoUon, Mm, 

NEW AE8THETI0 JOXTANAL. 
THE CRAYON, 

\ ^f*^i^ ^P^ dcToted to ART, offen itself to the attention 
of all who are Interested in the eleTatlag and refining influ- 
ences of Beauty. Among the eontributon to THE CliAYON 
already are Bstaitt, Lowaix, SrasiT, Rsmsiahdt Peale, A. B. 
DoaARD, President of the N-Uonal Academy of Design, Daiikl 
UnitTWOTOii, Ubrrt K. Bsowm, and amongst those engand 
are LoKGrstiow, Bataed Tatlok, Gio. Wm Curtis, R^Th. 
W. BsKCHsa, Iter. Samobl Osooon, Kct. H. W. Billows, Hon. 
Chaslbs Sdmnbe, and othere of our most eminent writere. A 
series of papera by Ruskiii. and eanys left by the eminent 
sculptor, lloKAno GuxHoooa, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 

From the Cincinnati Gazette. 
We hsTe already strongly recommended Tni Ckatoii, and 
every succeeding number proTes It to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said In its praise. No Journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country ; and if it 
meeto witli the support It so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that it will vzert a most wholesoine influence upon the taste 
of the country. 

Published by STILLMAN & DURAND, No. 287 Broadway, 
New York. Terms, $8 per annum, in advance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

IMPORTERS OP POREIGN mUSIC, 

BATS UQIOVW TO 

Vo. 769 BROADWAY, eorner of Kintlt BU 
NEW YORK. 
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TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Waahington St 

RESIDENCK....18 SHAWM UT STREET, BOSTON. 

A GK>OD TIME TO SUBSOEIBEi 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

Fubliihod every tetvrday, at 81 Sehool St. Boiton. 
T'lro I>ollArs per annum. In adwanee* 

During the three years since it was established, this Journal 
has met with continually increasing &vor, and it entei«d 
upon its SEVENTH VOLUME with the number Ibr Saturday, 
April 7th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Mnsio, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of PoUteUtermtnnj 
including, f^m time to tlmo— 1. Critical Reviews of Coneerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
perfbrmed, aecounM of their Composers, Ac. 2. Notices of 
New Musio. 8. Musical News fh>m all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Musio in the 
Church, the ConcerUroom, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, Ae. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, Ac. 8. Original and Selected Poems, Ac 

QT^Baek numbers, ttom the oonunenoement, can be Ibr- 
nished. Address (post-paid) 

J. S. DWIQHT, 21 School St. Bostoh. 

TEAMS OF ADVERTISING. 

Tirst insertion, per line 10 cts. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 6 cts. 

Vor one oolunui, (126 lines) first insertion 912.00 

Do do each subsequent. . . . ?6 00 

Special notloes (loaded), saeh insertion, per liu^-t ''Octs. 
Payments required in advance: foryearl> • iverufcements, 
quarterly in advance. 



No. 21 BCHOOIi STREET. 
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Translat«d for this Journal. 

Albert LortziDg. 

Frum the German of W. H. Riehl. 
A composer, whose songs live in the mouths of 
the whole people, must firet die before the people 
are reminded tliat these songa were not woven of 
themselves, but that it was the deceased kapell- 
meister of the Friedrich Wilhelmstiidtcr theatre 

in Berlin, this very Lortzing, that made them. 

«««««« 

Lortzing in his personal fortunes, as in his 
whole artistic tendency bear> a strong resem- 
blance to CoNKADiN Kreutzer.* Both became 
popular by their unassuming stand in Art : but 
tlie rare glory, of having sung to the hearts of the 
people, both had to purchase by an unsettled, and 
often strongly proletarian life, vexed by contin- 
ual disappointments and privations. Kreutzer at 
an advanced age had to seek a livelihood on a 
Russian provincial stage, and when he died it fell 
to the pious duty of the nation to provide for those 
he left behind him. After Ivortzing's death, his 
fiiend Diiringer published the biography and let- 
ters of the deceased for the benefit of his children. 
This little book is a chapter in the history of our 
social misery, which teaches us that the times of 
the poor poet, who has to doom his old age to the 
alms-house in order that he may offer up the 
vigor of his youth to the artistic glorj- of his coun- 
try, are by no means past ; and furthermore that 
Lortzing, who was gifted witli the simple melody 
of the people, had for an accon>panying gift that 
silent, self-renouncing trust in Trovidence, which 
" the people" strictly so-calL'd, that is to say, the 
poor people in Germany, have always maintained 
80 heroically. 

The ^r.tc of these two popular composers reminds 
us of tlie tmgical end of a kindred old master of 
* Sec Iftst number of this JouruaL 



the popular opera, Ferdinand Kauer, the 
composer of the Vonauweibchen (Nymph of the 
Danube). It is a little story and sounds to us 
like a deeply symbolical poem. The Viennese 
musician, whose popular operas had brought so 
many thousands into the theatres, lu\d long been 
forgotten as a pauper, jxissed away or supix)scd 
dead, when in the Spring of 1830 the news was 
suddenly spread that, during the tej-rible freshet 
which laid waste the banks of the Danube with 
fatal rapidity in the n i'.ht of the 1st of March, an 
old man of eighty, who lived wretched and un- 
known in the basement of a little house upon the 
bank, bi*ooding over his old piles of music, had 
barely escaped drowning, but tliat his last, sole 
treasure, his dear MSS. comiK)5itions, on which 
his memory fed itself and which kept up a little 
remnant of good spirits in his cai*e-worn life, were 
lost. For a short time the unhappy nian wan- 
dered about on his beggar's staff, until he died 
from utter debility. That was Ferdinand Kauer, 
a man, whose popularity in the day thereof had 
spread through half of Europe, the composer of 
the Donauweibchen. The Donanweibcheriy the 
water-spirit (Nixe) of his eountrj-'s stream, to 
whose glory he had sung his two best composi- 
tions, had at last drawn down to herself also the 
composer, sick of life ! But she had compassion- 
ately taken care, tliat a ray of poetr}' should fall 
upon the evening of the poor old man's life; 
whereas ungrateful men had left him but the com- 
mon prose of a worn out and forgotten proletary's 
lingering death. 



An artist, who seeks to appear no more than he 
really is ; who in his productions does not tortui*e 
himself to become more than by God's gift he 
may ; who would not get above himself; who puts 
his works and not his person in the foreground, — 
a man who makes himself useful ever^' where and 
for that verj' reason never gets due credit ; a not 
merely personal, but also sesthetically modest tal- 
ent — this in our day so rare phenomenon was 
Lortzing. 

He was no epoch-making musician, he did not 
try to be. If he had tried to be, he would have 
failed, like hundreds of his fellows. The course 
of his development lies clear before us ; it is not 
that of a genius. Having grown up in the theatri- 
cal world, the gifled actor and singer gradually felt 
the need of passing over from the sphere of repro- 
duction to that of pixxluction. Play ing and imi tat- 
ing, he came to creating, and creation with him 
remained all the time play and imitation. No steady 
organic development of one ground-thought filling 
the whole artist's personality, reigns in the genesis 
of his works. You might say on the contrary: Lort- 
zing felt his way along until the thing would go. 



and a happy instinct told him in good season when 
he had found the jK>int where it went admirably. 
Of conscious tendency there was absolutely, and 
fortunately, no pretence. 

Lortzing was thoroughly naive, naive even in 
the welding together of the most heterogeneous 
forms. "NAlien original thoughts failed him, then 
he innocently leaned, as if it were a matter un- 
derstood of course, upon the thoughts of others. 
Such a proceeding is only possible in Music, 
which has maintained not only the most refined, 
but also the most childlike character among the 
modern Arts. Contemporar}- literature therefore 
scarcely affords a true parallel for Lortzing. He 
has been called an eclectic. But the genuine 
eclectic drags before you, with theoretic. Art-his- 
torical consciousness, the forms and colors of all 
ages, in order thereby to compose the motley 
mosaic of tlie alleged most excellent ; he sets the 
mask of Jupiter upon the Torso of Hercules, and 
tacks on below the legs of the Apollo Belvedere, 
and thinks that now he has produced an image rep- 
resenting the combined ideal of all manly beauty. 
This cannot be said of Loitzing, from whom every 
theoretic tendency lay infinitely far off. Not 
because he was learned in his Art, but for just 
the contrary reason, because he was no scholar, 
has he let all sorts of contradictory thoughts and 
forms, both borrowed and original, run along side 
by siile so innocently. 

Criticism never became with him, as it has done 
with most modern artists, the tenth Muse. Hence 
the sunny bright. Spring-like quality, which seems 
so lovely and attractive to us in Lortzing's pic- 
tures. The cloud shadows of reflection have nev- 
er darkened the blue sky of his cheerful Art. — 
His acting, too, upon the stage is said to have been 
easy, lively, always natural. His whole life long 
he was a child of Nature, and such are confessedly 
very rare in our reflective age. 

When one considers how, in our day, particu- 
larly since the example of Berlioz, music lias 
been made into an apocalyptic allegory, wherein 
all the sense and nonsense of the age purports to 
stand portrayed in fabulous tone-pictures ; when 
one reads for instance, how tlie absolute Critique 
has recently discovered, that from Beethoven's 
third Symphony in £[> {Eroica) to his ninth in 
D minor (Choral) we mark the unmistakeable 
progress from republicanism to socialism, it does 
one good to feel that people like Lortzing, too, 
have lived among us, who could pley so content- 
edly and unaffectedly with innocent tones, and 
who sought nothing further than a pleasant play. 
There is an infinite gain to sensible, even if it be 
superficial clearness, in this relief to deejily con- 
templative musical insanity. 

To those reflective musicians, who torment 
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themselves inthout either outwanl success or 
inward satisfaction, who feel as badly as if they 
had perpetrated a stupid blunder, if perchance 
for once a natural and simple melody flows into 
their pen, and who then tug and twist at such a 
melody until it has happily lotst all natural flow ; 
to those musical tendency-manufacturers the pop- 
ular success of every work of Lortzing preaches 
the moral with which St. John concludes his first 
epistle : " Little children, keep yourselves from 
idols r 

Lortzing wrote, composed, played, sang his 
operas himself, to-day conducted their perfor- 
mance and the next day wielded the kapellmeis- 
ter's baton. It reminds us of the time, when the 
old Mattheson still sang the hero in the first 
acts of one of the operas composed by him and, 
after he had stabbed himself in the third, in the 
fourth and fifth acts went down into the orchestra 
and conducted the rest of the performance in per- 
son. In all possible kinds of theatres, great and 
small, Lortzing in his life's changeful pilgrimage 
has toiled. No artistic task was too small for the 
modest man. 

Considered as a musician in the abstract, Lort- 
zing was almost a dilettante, but as a theatrical- 
musician he was a man of the profession. With 
most of the living opera composers the reverse 
has been the case. Therefore with these the his- 
tory of Art registers only the scores, but with 
people like Lortzing the performances. Herein 
he seems in elective affinity with those poet play- 
ers, who from Ifflasd to Dkvrient, Benedix, 
and so forth, do not in composition get beyond a 
ceitain dilettantism, but who by their masterly 
theatrical talents contrive tolerably well to 
ofisct this weakness. Lortzmg's operas play and 
sing themselves, as it were, since every single 
number from beforehand has been accepted and 
determined on as suited to the stage. 

Had Lortzing possessed a deeper culture, he 
would not have evaded self-criticism so easily. — 
He would have worked in a more rounded, ripe 
and well-considered manner; he would have 
stricken out many a platitude of text and mui«ic, 
which had flowed into his pen ; but if he ever got 
to the end of a score, then probably he would 
have worked it all over again from the beginning, 
until every simple effect would have been spoile<J,or, 
likely as not, he would have torn it up. To pro- 
duce as easily as Lortzing did, requires in our 
time a certain naive absence of culture. As 
Mendelssohn achieved musical successes by 
the richness of his culture, so Lortzing won the 
prize of practical succt'ss over many a more richly 
endowed composer by the naiceteof his poverty 
of culture ! Then-in does the artistic diversity of 
the age show itself, that such oppositcs can subsist 
so pleasantly side by side, and even attain out- 
wardly to like results. 

The whole nature of our composer made him 
the born adversary of that over-spiced, reflective 
tendency-music of the Ficnch New-Romanticists, 
which has so long controlled and still controls the 
German opera. Ills happy instinct led him to 
the only point, where a man like him could vic- 
toriously assail this false direction. He seized 
upon the German People's Song, and wove 
it, with multifarious change and imitation, as the 
costliest ornament, into his operas. In this way 
his Czar and Zimmermann took effect ; the songs 
have kept this work afloat And while the mas- 
ter was wrestling at home with German artist 



cares, the song of the Czar made the tour round 
the world. It was mainly this happy thought, of 
transferring the popular German song out of 
the farces into the higher comic opera, that has 
made Lortzing a celebratotl composer. The songs 
have given to his operas that bit of Art-historical 
importance, which they could hardly have had 
otherwise. Ix)rtzihg stepped into the ranks of 
musical reibrmers, without knowing or intending 
it. In his songs he made front against the French 
New-Komance, while in his arias and ensembles 
he still borrowed from them quite genially all sorts 
of motley frippery. It is scarcely possible for 
another musician to proceed in so naive a man- 
ner. "With him too the genius of the German 
song has become mightv in the weak, Lortzing 
by no means apprehended the German Volkslied 
in its depth, in its historical sanctity, as Mendels- 
sohn has done ; on the contrary with him the 
German popular song appears mostly in its home- 
liest garb, oflen enough prinked out with moilern 
mannerisms. But by this very fact the Volkslied 
gives the more shining proof of its indestructible 
inborn energy and freshness, that it can operate 
so magically even when thus diluted. 

One might say that the popular clement with 
Lortzing oflen smacks of the old-fogy Philis- 
terei I say it not disparagingly. For I am not 
thinking of the leathern Philistines of our modern 
town society, but of those " divine Philistines" of 
the rococo period of musical history, whom I have 
elsewhere described.* As these introduced the 
real good-natured dilettantism into parlor music, 
so Lortzing propagated the echoes of the same 
upon the stage. But thi^ German " divine Phil- 
istine" is a humoristic fellow, at all events ten 
times better than the hlas^ fop, who has become 
musically embodied in the points of the new 
French comic opera. Flotow, in many pieces 
a successful imitator of Lortzing, has nevertheless 
in his musical comedy made a considerable 
advance from the German Philistine to the Par- 
isian coxcomb. All that Gennan opera has 
gained by it is a new form of disease. 

Even the many little jokes, droll conceits and 
improvisations, which Lortzing has scattered 
through the text-books of his operas, are for the 
most part rather Philistine. This harmonizes 
with the entire description of our master. The 
tone of musical romance, which he endeavored to 
strike in his Waffenachnied (annorer), ordy suc- 
ceeded where the old German ' fogy' (^Spiessbiiryer) 
was to be depicted ; the chivalric clement is a 
failure. In the magical opera Undhie, where 
Lortzing has aspired to the musical delineation of 
the tender, shadowy dream-life of the spirit world, 
the most characteristic portion of the music is a 
couple of downright hearty drinking songs. 

Herein Lortzing's manner of appropriating the 
German Volkslied for the opera, differs strikingly 
from the use made of it by Carl Maria von 
Weber. AVeber idealizes the Volkslied^ he ren- 
ders it transparent with the fabulous magic glow 
of his n)mantic mood of mind ; Lortzing makes 
the natui-alness of the Volkslied if possible still 
more natural, with a right citizen-like familiarity, 
somewhat home-baked to be sure, but generally 
without becoming flat The aristocratic figures 
and situations in his WUdschiilz (Poacher) are 
entire failures ; the Philister-ish queued school- 
master on the contrary is successful. The ten- 
dency to seek the essence of musical comedy in 

* In an article about Pleyel, Gyrowetz, Uoflr(Deister,&c. 



the humor of Philistereiy h«is been constantly char- 
acteristic of Gennan opera since Dittersdorf. 
Therein lies precisely the inextinguishable charm 
of DittersdorTs music, that its creator was such a 
" divine Philistine." A standing fonnalism of 
musical comedy has attached it^^clf to this phe- 
nomenon : even Mozart and Haydn could not 
rid themselves of it ; and these forms of Philister- 
like fun in tones through the hereditary trans- 
mission of a centur}', Hke an " inventor)' of the 
iron hiefer," have descended at last to our Lort- 
zing. The burgomaster van Bett in his Czar 
und Zimmermann is the genuine representative 
of such delightful musical Philisterei ; but he is 
cut entirely to the pattern of the Dittcrstlorf 
* ohl fogy.' Lortzing has known how to prize the 
importance of the gootl discovery, for he lias con- 
stantly worked anew according to this model. 

It is worthy of remark that the German pain- 
ters began to employ the Philister queues as the 
best material and most thankful fonn of modern 
caricature, at the same time that I^ortzing carica- 
tured the same tribe musically with such success. 
Precisely because Ijortzing's comedy is oflen so 
Philister-like, has it found so immense a public. 
Whoever, in joke or in earnest, appeals to the 
Philistines, is always sure in Germany that he will 
find an audience. 

The race of unsophisticated artist natures, who 
sing on carelessly, because song is given them, is 
disappearing every day. Lortzing in this sense was 
a rare, one might say a belated appearance. The 
people will keep on singing his songs and — as he 
himself has done — re-shaping them in sport, long 
afler his Ucimo shall be quite forgotten. But in 
the history of Art that name and the works on 
which it is imprinted will be designated as a 
memorable evidence of the success of an entirely 
simple and modest talent, unmoved by the reflec- 
tiveness and the esthetic egoit<m of the age, com- 
parod with the unspeakable barrenness and fruit- 
less striving of so many minds far more richly and 
more highly endowed. 
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Prom tbe Huatc&I Review, (New York). 

Letten abont Richard Wagner, to a ycmng 

Composer. 

The above is the title of a series of letters we 
find in the FUegende Bldtter fiir Miisik^ a musi- 
cal pamphlet, issued at irregular intervals in Leip- 
zig. The editor and author is the same who, 
fomc years since, issued two volumes of musical 
letters under the pseudonyme of the " Well- 
known." These volumes have attained a large 
ciix'ulation, in consequence of the practical knowl- 
edge and experience in musical matters exhibited 
in them. As no one in Germanv is ignorant of 
the right name of this " Well-known," we mnv as 
well give it here. It is Professor Lobe, a 
com[)oser of operas, symfihonies, and musical 
compositions of various kimls, and for some time 
the etlitorof the Alfgemeine Musikaluiche Zeitung^ 
publi:ihed by Breitkof)f and Haertel, and previ- 
ously edited by Rochlitz and Hauptmann. Prof. 
Lobe was alM) an intimate friend of Mendelssohn, 
with whom he, at various times, held most inter- 
esting and curious conversations in regard to 
musical matters, one of which we have heretofore 
given. 

" Well -known" is strongly opposed to the eccen- 
tricities of the so-called new school in Germany ; 
he believes neither in the entire novelty of its 
doctrines, nor in the benefits to be derived by 
music in general from them. lie is classed as a 
decided opponent of Wagner and bit followers. — 
Still, in marked contrast to bis London partizans, 
Prof. Lobe's opposition does not go so far as to 
render him blind and unjust to what there is in 
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this school which is undeniably good and a pro- 
gress. So in these letters, while he very clearly 
points out what he deems the extravagances of 
Wajrner, with regard to instrumentation and 
modulation — while he calls attention to bis " imi- 
tation of Weber," and many other " defects, which 
are in direct opposition to some of the principles 
advanced in his writings, and which may be found 
as well in most of the composers who have pre- 
ceded him," he most willingly and heartily admits 
the many beauties contained in Tannhiiu^ter and 
Lohenijnn, In evidence of this, we quote some 
sentences fram his twelfth letter : 

" As it is known to you, a great many think that 
Warner can not produce melodies ! Look at the 
following song from J'amiJulaser : 
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Hnd Wapner never written other melodies than 
these two, the above-mentioned reproach would be 
unjust, and not to be accounted for, or there are no 
melodies in any opera. But both these operas stiow 
many similar true melodies and tuneful phrases." 

Prof. Lobe afterwards refers to the vision of 
Elsa in I^henqrin^ and 0»trand*s hypocritical 
flatterings of KIsa, in the same opera, as proofs 
that AVagner does possess the gift of melody. — 
From the thirteenth letter of this series we extract 
as follows : 

" The new school requires that the principal 
expression should be given to the orchestra. There 
is no doubt that rhe voice, with mere melody, can 
not express all the different feelings which may 
a(;itate the human breast, at one and the same time. 
If Tamina, in Mozart's ZaaberflOte^ should sinu, 
'Help! help! or I am lost!' without accompani- 
ment of ihe orchestra, we should indeed hear the cry 
of fright and terror, but the chilling of tlie blood, 
the trenibiinjj of the nerves, the bcnumbin{r of ihe 
senses, would find no expression : to do ihis is the 
task of ihe orchestra. But how much soever an 
orchestra may add in this respect, it should never 
overpower and stifle the voice of the singer ; for, in 
the latter <asc, pure instrumental music would be the 
result, and this, you know, the school * of the future' 
docs not allow. 

"What Wagner so earnestly preaches in this regard 
is not niwnys put in practice by himself; for his 
operas show many iceli-proportioncd instrumf^ntal phrases 
and entire piect^s^ which^ moreover^ produce Sftleudid 
effects. It is also true that there are also many places 
where the voices of the orchestra are so numerous, 
express so many things, and become so very loud, 
that the words and even tones of the singer are 
barely heard, if at all. Look at the part written for 
Elsa,*in the score of the first finale of luohenfjrin ; call 
to mind the mighty masses of chorus and orchestra, 
and the ditferent figures which roar around the deli- 
cate woman's voice, and you will see, what every one 
who has listened to a performance of this opera must 
have himself experienced, namely, that the singing 
of Elsa is not to be heard at all. It is true that 
there is almost no opera entirely devoid of such nonsense^ 



and of this I shall have more to say at some other 
time ; but it was not to have been expected that 
AVagner, the so-much praised cleanser of the Augean 
stables, should have left untouched this dirt, just as 
his predecessors had left it." 

In another portion of the same letter, Prof. 
Lobe writes : 

" Wagner possesses an extraordinary talent, a 
remarkably delicate sense for new, and at the same 
time characteristic and expressive modulations. In 
the beginning of his operas, or when, at the piano- 
forte, you go through a single scene of one of them, 
you will find many of these modulations most delight- 
ful and impressive ; hnt, in time, this constant change 
of modulation becomes stale, and even unimpressive, 
from that fixed law of human nature which will not 
permit long-continued extremes of excitement." 

"Well-known" concludes these letters, from 
which our limits have compelled us to make but 
brief extracts, with the following remarks : 

" It is not a pleasant task to call attention rather 
to the faults than to the beauties of a composer of 
such high gifts as Richard Wagner. But he who 
really loves Art and artists can not do otherwise. — 
Wagner, by his letters and criticisms, has provoked 
comparison between them and his mu«!ic. lie pos- 
sesses one great quality — energy. This is rare in 
our day, most valuable in itself, and generally exer- 
cises an irresistible power over the majority of men. 
Could he and would he restrain this energy within 
true and proper boundaries, and not drive it to wild 
fancies and fanaticism, it would be belter for him. — 
It is true that the polemics excited by his writings, 
and the constant noise of his disciples have, to a high 
degree, awakened curiosity to hear his operas. — 
Kvery body will see and hear them, and as they have 
a genuine jx)eticcd and musical value^ it is quite natural 
tluit they must please everywhere. But the mighty 
stream of enthusiasm will flow by and pass away. 
AVhen curiosity shall have been .«ufliciently satisfied, 
and the public, by repeated hearings, have learned 
not only better to appreciate the many beauties, but 
also to detect the weak points^, the works of Wagner 
will, indeed, enter the ranks of the more distinguislied 
works of Art^ but no longer be jiralsed as the highest 
in Art ; the genuine inspirations of former masters 
will maintain and preserve their claims, and the 
future ? — will produce master-works of its own. — 
Wagner decidedly has not written a 'drama of the* 
future,' but dramatic and musically effective ofxraSf the 
appreciation and enjoyment of wliich requires no 
future generation. The present one is able to under- 
stand and appreciate their superiority, but it can also 
discover their weak points, which indeed, are some- 
times quite apparent 

" I hold Wagner for one of the most important, 

Kowerful, and energetic Art-natures of our generation, 
ut not the only one. Musically, Kobert Schumann 
is fully his equal ; technically, the latter is his 
superior, and possesses also more natural creative 
power*, although in opera be can not compete with 
the autlior of Lohengrin^ 

It is not without a purpose that we have quoted 
from these Letters to a Young Composer, AVe 
know of nothing which will better show the, 
importance and influence of Richanl Wagner in| 
musical matters upon our times; and, moreover, 
how diflerently those who know his music and his 
writings judge the man from those who know 
nothing of either, even when both parties are 
partisans of the " old school." Prof. Lobe is as 
firm an opponent of the so-called Wagner party 
as are the critics of the London Musical World 
and AthencBum; but Prof. Lobe is acquainted 
with the works of the man he attempts to criticize, 
and mark the difference of his tone ! 



Gonvenations with Mendelssohn. 

By th* author qf Fliegendt IkHiter /Or Musik^ Leipsicj 1S&8. 

IV. 

On a subsequent occasion, I led the conversa- 
tion back again to the " new paths." The idea 
tormented me, and Mendelssohn's reasoning ha 1 
in no way convinced or tranquiiized me. 

*' 1 heard," I began, " your overture to the 
Midsummer Night's Dream a short time ago, for 
the first time. It appears to me to surpass all 
your former works in originality, nor can I com- 

Eare it to any other composition, for it has no 
rother, or any family likeness. Mi^ht we not, 
therefore, say that you struck out, lu it, a new 
path ?" 



" By no means," Mendelssohn answered ; ''you 
have forgotten what I understood by 'new paths :' 
creations in accordance with newly-discovered, 
and, at the same time, higher laws of Art. In my 
overture I have not enounced a single new max- 
im. You will find for instance, in the grand over- 
ture to Beethoven's Fidelioy the same maxims 
that I have followed. My thoughts are diflferent, 
for they are Mcndelssohnian and not Beetho- 
venian, but the maxims which guided me in com- 
posing were Beethoven's as wefi. We should be 
m an unfortunate position, if, because we followed 
the same road and created in accordance with the 
same principles, we could not produce new 
thoughts and new pictures. What has Beethoven 
done in his overture ? He has painted the sub- 
stance of his piece in tone-pictures. He has done 
so in a more than usually broad form of overture, 
and built up more than usually broad periods, 
and so have L But our periods are essentially 
and entirely formed on toe laws according to 
which the idea of a * period' presents itself as a 
general rule to the human mind. If you test all 
the musical elements in this manner, you will find 
nowhere in my overture anything that Beethoven 
did not possess and turn to account, unless, 
indeed," he continued, playfully, ** you give me 
the credit of striking out a new path, because I 
employed the ophicleide," 

" You impute, then, the originality of invention 
to the welUlefined subject that you had before 
your eyes when composing that overture V" I 
inquired. 

" Certainly," answered Mendelssohn. 

" Then," I continued, " we ought to be abso- 
lutely inundated with original works, for there is 
no lack of titles, containing a material value, and 
yet the music belonging to them is frequently of 
the most common description ! According to your 
theory, Mr. A., Mr. B., and all the Messieurs 
throughout the alphabet, would have written your 
overture to the Midsummer Night's Dream j had 
they only taken it into their heads to render the 
substance of the piece in tones ?" 

" If they had set about the work with the same 
earnestness" responded Mendelssohn, " and 
identified themselves with the piece as zealously, 
they would all have produced higher and more 
important works than are to be produced without 
such a course." 

" If a man possesses talent, and yet manufac- 
tures ordinary trash, it is always his own fault. He 
does not employ his materials as he could employ 
them, were he in earnest. The most ordinary 
cause of ordinary compositions is a want of self- 
criticism and of an endeavor to improve. Had I 
Erinted everything without alterinoj there would 
e very little peculiar to remark m my works. — 
If I am allowed to possess any peculiar character- 
istics, I am conscious, in my own mind, that I 
owe them mostly to my strict self-criticism and 
my habit of altering and striving to improve. I 
have turned and twisted the thoughts — how many 
times have I frequently done so with one and the 
same — in order to transform their original ordi- 
nary physiognomy in to one more original, more 
important and more effective. Just as it may 
easily come to pass that two or three notes treated 
in a difT'erent manner, tonically or rhythmically, 
will give a single thought^ quite another look and 
expression, so, if we take examples of greater 
dimensions, an entire period either inserted or 
cancelled may make something extraordinary and 
effective out of something ordinary and ineflfec- 
tive. Good Heavens I only look at Beethoven's 
book of notes ! only look at his notes for Adelaide! 
Why should he have set about altering at the 
very commencement ? Because the first reading 
is flat and ordinary, while the second is lively, 
more expressive, and melodious. What will you 
bet that if you give me a thought, of the most 
ordinary description, I will not turn and twist it, 
as regards the outline, accompaniment, harmony 
and instrumentation, until I have changed it into 
something good? And just as in the case of a 
single notion, I would undertake to change, by 
alterations and improvements, a most ordinary 
piece into an interesting one." 

" That I believe," I replied, with a feeling of 
perfect conviction. 
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" Well, then," said Mendelssohn, " what more 
would you have ? Piflfeons ready roasted do not 
fly into the mouth of the most talented artists. — 
Such a thing may happen, perhaps; but very 
rarely ; as a rule, you must first catch, pluck, and 
roast them." 

**And yet you have laid whole pieces on one 
side, as not having turned out especially well ?" I 
inquired. 

** That is very true," answered Mendelssohn ; 
" many come intD the world so sickly, that it 
would take as much, and perhaps more, time to 
render them strong and healthy than to create 
new ones. In such a case you prefer producing 
something new." 

*' But is it not possible," I asked, " by too much 
alteration, to render a work worse instead of bet- 
ter ? Is not Goethe, for instance, right when be 
says: 

* Hnst deine Kfi»tnnien zu Innge gebraten, 
Sind dir alle zu Kohlen geratlieii.' * 

" Yes, such a thing minht happen," replied 
Mendel:»ohn laughing. " What di(l Goethe ever 
say that was not deduced from facts ? But I pre- 
fer letting one dish cook too long and be burnt, 
to havini; every dish brou;rht up raw to the 
table," ^ ^ " ^ 

V. 

One day, I succeeded in leading the conversa- 
tion back again to the subject mentioned in the 
la^t cbnpter, and put the question to him: 
Whether the artist could, knowingly, do still more 
for his idiosyncracy, and whether he, Mendels- 
sohn, was not conscious of certain modes of men- 
tal proceeding for this end ? 

** Except sharp self-criticism when the work is 
finished, and careful alterations, I can name you 
no others," said Mendelssohn. "And yet," he 
added, after a short pause, smiling ironically, and 
tapping me on the slioulder, ^* the fact of a mui<i- 
cian's composing more, and grubbing on less in 
reflection, may also assist idiosyncracy. As in 
every other thin^ in the world, so also in the 
case of the musician, there are secret agencies 
at work, which we perceive in the fact, but whose 
primitive grounds we can never find out. We 
enable these, by continual labor, to develope 
themselves, while we keep them back by too 
much merely critical reflection." 

" I may grant that," I replied, " but still, we 
may be too easily contented, if we take this last 
view, and consider what is explicable in a subject 
as exhausted, at a stage when such is not, perhaps, 
the case. Had we dug further, we might, 
possibly, have discovered more." 

*' Have you done so, and discovered more ?" 
inquired Mendelssohn, eagerly. 

"I have certainly thought further about a 
thing* but without discovering much. The 
following ideas on the matter have suggested 
themselves to me: 

** It strikes me that all we create is principally, 
though other cau.^es have some influence, decided 
by what, in our art, interests or repels, especially 
pleases or especially displeases, in the works of 
our predecessors ; for if we want to render our- 
selves a strict account of the impressions which 
musical compositions produce upon us, we find 
that many works do not please us at all — indeed, 
it is very seldom that we meet with one which 
satisfies us in every re.spect. In one case the 
melodic outline of the thought pleases us but not 
the a<'companiment, or if the latter pleases, the 
harmony to it does not, and so on. Some persons, 
again, delight especially in the most vigorous 
thoughts, with a plentiful supply of brass instru- 
ments, while another individual, more delicately 
organized, does not like them, but prefers far 
more the finer, milder shades, etc. These likings 
and dislikings implanted in us, for productions of 
Art, constitute our original individual dispositions, 
and are, in their various degrees and combina- 
tions, intellectually, what the outward varieties of 
figure, bearing, and features are physically. In 
this respect, all men, or at least the great mass of 
individuals, possess a disposition for idiosyncracy." 

" There is something in what you say " replied 

* Your chestnuts you have too much done; 
They're burnt to cinders ev*ry one. 



Mendelssohn. *' I presume that you deduce from 
this the fact that the artist must give the reins to 
his original disposition ; that he should not, for 
instance, seek to remodel or modify it in obedi- 
ence to the authority of great artists, or even 
prevailing views, and that, by this means, he 
can work, with full consciousness, towards the 
development of his idiosyncracy ?" 

" That is certainly what I mean," I continued. 
"There are, as I have alrejidy said, few men 
without idiosyncracy originally, but there are 
very few of them who possess such independent 
minds as to be able to develope themselves 
entirely in accordance with their nature; they 
allow themselves to be caught by other influences, 
by aesthetical arguments, by criticisms on their 
w^orks, by celebrated men, who command a large 
public, etc. They think they will pursue a safer 
course by taking the road followed by such 
persons, than by following the manner that is 
naturally their own, and thus, from this constraint, 
to which they subject themselves, become more or 
less imitators." 

" That is perfectly right," said Mendelssohn, 
interrui)ting me. " Such independence, however, 
I can claim for myself, for 1 have been conscious 
of it from my earliest youth upwards. I cannot 
remember a single occasion on which I ever said 
in my own mind : * You shall write a trio, like 
such and such a one of Beethoven, or Mozart, or 
any other master,* but I wrote it in conformity 
with my own taste, according to what floated 
before me generally as pleasing. Thus, for 
instance, I never liked the boisterous brass instru- 
ments, and have never favored them especially, 
although I have frequently enough had occasion 
to remark on how many of the public they pro- 
duce an effect. I like part* finely worked out — 
the polyphoiious style ot composition, in which I 
may be no doubt principally influenced by my 
early contrapuntal studies with Zelter, and the 
study of Bach. And thus, in the fact of my 
seeking to develope what satisfies me, and what 
exists in my nature, may have arisen whatever 
idiosyncracy people choose to attribute to me. — 
That is not so bad, not so bad," he exclaimed, as 
his eyes sparkled in that inimitable amiable man- 
ner, which was peculiar to him, when an idea 
pleased him. " That is not so bad," he continued, 
after he had walked on a few steps further, 
immersed in thought. ** If, therefore, I remem- 
ber these princijilcs, and act consUtently with 
n'gard to tnein, 1 can guide myself by them, and 
direct myself y^one, in the sphere of creating minds, 
properly so called." 

** But," I observed, "this relying upon one's 
self has, also, its perils, when pursued too uncon- 
ditionally, as, for instance, when the individuality 
of the Art of a period is oppose<l to it In such a 
Ciise, the artist remains alone ; he cannot obtain a 
public, and becomes a martyr to his idiosyncracy." 

" Better to be a martyr than a mere repeater 
of others," said Mendelssohn. " But when was 
there ever a peculiar, and, at the same time, nat- 
urally important artistic mind that did not make 
its way, sooner or later ? Erery man in trhom 
there w an energetic idiosyncracy obtains a public, 
p*'ovided he only holds out. Many a man is, how- 
ever, ruined from not continuing as he has begun, 
and, when he sees himself left a short time with- 
out exciting any remarkable degree of interest, 
abandoning his nature, and endeavoring to accom- 
modate himself to such as are accounted the 
heroes of the day. Such men become renegades 
and converts, and turn back, exhausted, when 
perhaps near the victory they would have 
achieved, had they continued to tight on manfully. 
Do you suppose that I do not know I found no 
real appreciation for a considerable time V It is 
true that there was no dearth of apparent appre- 
ciation when I was present, but that did not mean 
much. I was under the necessity of introducing 
my works myself, for I seldom found them any- 
where I went This was, in truth, not very 
encouraging. But I thought : * what you have 
done, you have done, and now you must go and 
see how it gets on in the world. It must at last, 
although slowly, find those who think like it ; for 
the world is very lai^e and varied.' And so it 
proved. It proved so, too, because I continued 



in my own way, without troubling my head much 
whether or when it would find more general 
acceptation." 

" And would you really have held out, if appre- 
ciation had never been bestowed V" I iiKpiired ; 
" or did you not, as was natural, feci within you 
the conviction that your way was re.iUy worth 
Bomethinnr, and must force itself a parage ?" 

" I will not make myself out stronger than I 
really am," said Mendelssohn ; " I never lostt this 
conviction, or, at least, strong hope. One stroke 
does not fell a tree, I said to myself; very fre- 
quently a great number fail to do so, if it is vigo- 
rous. Every artist depends upon an eclat, tha» is 
to say, a work that hits the public hanl ; if that 
is achieved, the thing is done. The attention of 
the public is then excited, and, from that instant, 
it not only takes an interest in all the artist's sul>- 
sequent works, but makes incjuiries about his for- 
mer ones, which it has passed by with unconcern, 
and thus he is fairly started. All mu?«ic-publisli- 
ers reckon on this, too. They continue to pub- 
lish the works of talented composi*rs for a long 
period, without expecting a profit from them. 
They wait for the work, the cvlat, which enables 
them to dispose of the fonner ones as well." 

" And such an vrlut you achieved most triumph- 
antly, with your overture to the Midsummer 
NighCs Dream,** I said. " I recollect y\.'Ty well 
what a sensation that overture produced, by its 
astonishing originality and truthfulness of expres- 
sion, and how, from that moment you went up 
very high in the estimation of musicians as well 
as unprofessional people." 

" I believe so, too," said Mendelssohn, " and 
thus, you see, wo must trust a little to luck as 
well." 

" Luck !" I exclaimed. " I should say that it 
was not the luck, but the genius of the conii>oser 
that created an overture like the one in ques- 
tion." 

" Talent," replied Mendelssohn, modestly 
changing my expression, " is naturally retjuisite 
in the matter ; but I here call luck the inspiration 
of choosing the subject for the overture — a sub- 
ject calculated to supply me with sucli musical 
ideas and forms as contained within themselves a 
general interest for the great mass of the public. 
All that I could do, at that period, as a composer, 
I was able to do previously. But I had never 
had such a subject for the exercise of my imagi- 
nation. This was an inspiration, and the inspira- 
tion was a lucky one." 



For Dwight'a Joumsl of Maale. 

HobIc the Exponent of Emotion. 

[Concluded from Ust wc«k.] 

This personality of tlie composer is ever at work 
and influences, more or less, the mind of every 
student of muriic, as we find many of the most de- 
lightful passagt\s constantly recurring, or themes 
based uiK)n old and fiuniliar thoughts of Haydn 
and Mozart. 

Such airs, having derived their rhythmical ele- 
ment from a universal emotion, and having taken 
an enduring hold upon the aflections of the musi- 
cal world, have consecrated those well known 
names in our memories and have identified them- 
selves with all that is primarily beautiful in music. 

The great, the overcoming reverence for a 
name has always entered into the essential spirit 
of our admiration for any work of genius, and, 
owing to the characteristic impress thus be&towed 
upon all the emanations of Art, where no lan- 
guage can successfully portray that which is the 
spiritual essence of the master mind, we need not 
wonder that personality occupies such an impor- 
tant position. 

Into the arena of every noted mind we cannot 
enter ; his thoughts descend upon us like sacred 
revelations, and for want of appropriate terms of 
definition, we are forced to name them his. 
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Thus the artist is not bound to render Nature 
in her own coloring, but is often tempted to give 
her a different interpretation from that by which 
she passes into the unsophisticated mind. In a 
similar manner the tone-painter leads us into 
those inner relations that are exclusively his, not 
by passing gradually from a simple to a complex 
degree of beauty, but by conducting us through 
the mists of discord into scenes of ravishing har- 
mony. 

As the painter selects Nature for the full play of 
his emotions, so the tone-artist has tones, rhythm 
and tact-emotion at his full command, and making 
these subservient to his feelings, fashions all his 
inventions of an unseen but imperishable beauty. 

Unable to dive into his soul, we cannot name 
the particular ground of his emotions, only in so 
far as they may serve to move ourselves, attribute 
in? to him that which arises within us. 

The opinions of mankind are always gregarious. 
Hence we find that the personality of genius 
receives an extraneous impulse from this cause, 
generally raising it to an eminence from which it 
cannot fall. 

All master minds, however, lead these opinions, 
and often give a direction to the movements of 
the age in which they flourish. Thus Beethoven 
is regarded as the Messiah of modern music, 
appearing at a time when enlarged boundaries of 
musical conception were demanded, and when 
intellect was bccomin<; allied to feclin«:. As in all 
similar instances, he led the age, because the age 
wanted him, and his style became gregarious 
because it was a response to the calls of an 
enlarged sentiment. 

To this individuality, therefore, the world is 
necessarily indebted, as it indelibly stamps new 
marks of intellect upon its works and infuses into 
these the rare elements of its own beins. 

In the cause of music, personality must exert 
an important and salutary influence, since, in the 
atisonce Df a practical language, we can designate 
the creations of the tone- Art by the characteristic 
fancy of individual genius. 

To abjure metaphor, or the use of figure, alto- 
gether, we do not propose, but rather to es*-hew 
that excessive use of them which is apt to jjive 
wings to a too vague fancy and render the subject 
entiielv meanindcss. 

We think in all cases where it is attempted to 
eondu -t the hearer into the visible and outer 
worM by a passage throuch the inner world of 
tone, the comi)oser should give an exposition of 
his dfsi^n, in written language. 

In this WAV, and in no other, can the concrete 
go hand in hand with musical abstraction. 

Wiiure political description is rendered illustra- 
tive of music, as in the *' Seasons" and " Creation" 
of IIaydn, and the •* Gloike" of RoMnERo, the 
enjoyment is lifted up from an enigmatical beauty 
of pur» instrumentiiiion to a certain and truthful 
comprehension of trome real intention, on the part 
of the composer. 

In the '* List Rose of Summer," we imagine 
we hear the sighing of autumn, with her melan- 
choly caden^X'S, or see the faded leaves falling; the 
fancy, however, is derived from the stanzas on 
which the air is founded, where all these intima- 
tions, first made in language, place the scene and 
action before us as precursors of the music. We 
should surmise that, in all of these instances, lan- 
guage had made all the first suggestions, leading 
the thought previously to our having heard the 



tones, and that a primitive signification, as inher- 
ent in modulated tones, expressive of distinct real 
pictures, is entirely unapproachable. 

We would yet suggest that the highest interest 
attaches itself to the rosthctical problem, as to how 
far the world of tone is illustrated by that of vis- 
ion. It is proved by the fact that musical compo- 
sition is striving; to blend its harmonies with the 
glories and enchantments of outer nature and 
derive sustenance therefrom, that a strong iden- 
tity of conception is always in operation, when 
the two ap{)arently distinct organs of sense, the 
eye and the ear, are employed. In all beings 
endowed with a normal intellectuality, the senses 
are unquestionably co-operative and illustrative 
of each other ; their separate perfection conduces 
to the perfection of the whole by continually 
adding to the sum of etherial enjoyment and per- 
ception ; and although it is often remarked that 
a one-sided culture concentrates the strength of 
diverse mental faculties and leads to the highest 
developments, yet in the rosthetical problem relat- 
ing to an alliance of a pictorial and tone-imagina- 
tion, we can see nothing less than an advance 
towards one of the highest attainments of human 
life. Many practical facts, applicable to the 
question before us, are to be found in the extreme 
popularity of music when introduced to raise the 
appreciation of pictorial displays, as well as to 
season every species of out-<loor life, under shady 
trees, and woodland recreations and festivities. 

Here it is most successfully called to the aid 
both of Art and Nature, by filling up a void in 
the emotions, which the visual sense cannot inde- 
pendently supply. In this view of it, we might 
say that music embellishes Art and Nature, by 
adding to the soul's excitement and heightening 
its susceptibilities ; yet we might, with equal jus- 
tice, say that pictorial Ai*t and Naturo add to 
music, by bringing to bear upon it the harmonies 
of an outer world. 

Although we may not conceal the fact that much 
of the effect here produced is derived from the 
pathological influence) of out-door life, a pure 
atmosphere and genial companionship, combining 
to exalt the mind and body to their liveliest and 
happiest condition, yet the cause of the Art is 
not degraded thereby, but its moral influences are 
augmented. — What the practical uses of music 
may be, and how its cultivation might conduce to 
the true education of our people, softening and 
subduing the asperities of an austere convention- 
alitv and soulless materialism, we leave for the 
subject of another paper. J. n. 



|Rusii(al Chlt-Ojliat. 

Wc were by no means nlone in the pleasure we 
received from Mr. Southard's musir. A genial 
correspondent of the New York Ev&iiny Post^ under 
the head of " Art Gossip from Boston," writes as 
follows : 

" But a more refined and subtler form of Art has a 
claim even now. and music, never amiss, sceras to be 
the com|)lcmcnt of ihc voii-e of Nature I have heard 
music, new and fresh and gootl. Conventions of 
psalm-singers have met and s^ung here, and profes- 
sors have sold their books. But with all their trad- 
ing and money-chan;;ing in the temple of Art they 
have given much that was good. A new name 
amon); composers of native birth was introduced to 
us, which we think bids fair to be one of note. Mr. 
L. H. Southard brou^^ht out some new works — two 
overtures, descriptive, poetical, concert overtures, 
called ' Night in the Forest,' and ' The View from 
the Mouutain,' both very beautiful in themes and 



master-like in treatment, which were listened to as to 
the Accepted and famous works of the Art. Thev 
are not native, as some iiation:d works I have heard, 
brazen, bcdrunimed potpourris of Yankee Doodle, 
the Siur-Spanirled Banner and Hail Columbia, but 
are like the works of the native scholar, who has sat 
at the feet of the {^roat masters, studied their works, 
and become imbued with their sprit. Besides these 
were ^iven selections from the * Scarlet Letter/ an 
unfinished opera, the story of which is taken from 
Hawthorne's novel of that name, in^niously and 
poetically made into a libretto, by a literary gentle* 
man of Cambridge, with no little dramatic skill and 
effect. Three scenes were given by competent sing- 
ers, with orchestral accompaniment, and I venture to 
say that the audience of your Academy of Music 
would come dotvn with hearty and enthusiastic 
applause could it hear them. Rather German, Frei- 
schiitx-like in general style, yet brilliant, too, as if an 
Italian fancy had conceived them and created them 
with more than Italian learning. Ole Bull, I dare 
say, would have hud at least one good opera which 
could have competed for his prize ; and, prize or no 
prize, I bope to hear before long the whole of the 
' Scarlet Letter.' " 

The New York Academy of Music is at last taking 
one step towards justifying its name and fulfilling 
the educational purpose descril)ed in its charter. It 
announces a free school for instruction in vocal mu- 
sic, under the direction of Signors Ama.ti DunRBUiL 
and ToRRrANi, chorus-masters of the opera. It 
is open gratuitously to all applicants, and promi- 
ses employment in the opera to such as may desire 
it. A nice way of replenishing the choruses ! — The 
star of the AcAdemy troupe for the coming season is 
to be Mme. Laorangb. Bbrtucca, Morelli, 
Brignoli, Amodio, and others are engaged ; and 
we understand the management are in treaty with 
Miss IIbnslkr. Mirate, the tenor, we believe, has 
returned to Europe. Most of these artists are now 
in Newport, and there are rumors that they will give 
concerts in Boston, during the first weeks of the 
Rachel excitement in the great metropolis. Max 
Marbtzek is still conductor. The manager will be 
he whom L' Eco cT Italia calls " 11 piccolo Ullman,' 
while Sig. Patnb, who is supposed to have ** do 

moneys" will be " i2 vitello cT oro" Mile. Teresa 

Farodi with the pianist Strakoscii and his wife, 
assisted by Aptommas, the harpi^tt, Bbrnardi, bar- 
itone, and others, gave a concert at Niblo's on Tues- 
day evening, for the benefit of the sufferers by the 
yellow fever at Norfolk. Since her former career in 
this country, Parodi has been performing in the 
principal theatres in Italy; she returned to New York, 
under engagement with Strakosch, at the time of the 
falling out between the rival tron|)e8 at the Academy, 
which prevented her appearing. She has just 
returned from concertizing with Strakosch in the 
West. 

Australia scoms to he the golden Inbberland just 
now for virtuosos. We read of an organ-grinder 
who has amassed a fortune there in a few months by 
the turning of his crank; and Catharine Hates, 
who has returned there from Calcutta, is said to be 

reaping immense sums The opera at Madrid is 

to have the benefit of our old friend Beneventano's 
lusty baritone. . . .Sig. Lorini is at Paris, soon tol)e 
joined there by his wife (Virginia Whiting). 
Marini, the basso of the Havana troupe, has also 

arrived at Paris Bettini, the tenor so admired 

here, is engaged to sing at Vienna three months, for 
S6.000....Our veteran unrivalled baritone, Sig. 
Badiali, is to sail on the 5th for Italy. Possibly he 
will njoin his old comrade Salvi, now manager of 
the Italian Opera at Paris. Of Badiali the Italian 
journal, L' Eco d Italia, printed in New York, says : 
'' In five years that he has trodden our stage he has 
never failed manager or public tn a single instance. — 
Always in voice, always in tune, always the severe 
artist in all stage matters, never permitting himself 
the least exaggeration (Y) either in singing or in 
action, he has reaped merited applause everywhere. 
Cesare Badiali had become indispensable to every 
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enterprise; the Italian Opera without him was a 
body without a soul. All the famous singers wanted 
him to second them. He sang with Jenny Lind, 
v.-iih So.vTAO, in the Alboni and the Steffaxone 
and the other troupes too numerous to mention. The 
baritone, who is to succeed Badiali in the theatres of 
America, must possess great merits indeed. He was 
about to revisit his country for the first time after nn 
absence of six years; but the last illness of his 
brother, Federico Badiali, the most faithful agent 
of the Havana Impresario, detained him two months, 
during which time he was a most devoted brother." 
Of all those heroes (^frora Havana) of our first golden 
opera days, Perelli, the successful teacher in Phil- 
adelphia, is the only one of note remaining in 
America. 

Miss Elise Hexsler's concert at Newport was 
highly successful ; so was another which she gave 
last week at Lynn, in company with the brilliant 
pianist, Carl Hause, now a resident of Salem. One 
of the cognoscenti tells us that she surpassed herself 

on this last occasion Mile. Vestvali has been 

giving brilliant concerts at Cape May. . . . Cinderella^ 
by the Pvne and Harrison troupe, still continues 
its attraction every second night nt Xiblo's. This 
engagement has been successful beyond precedent. 
Next week the new American opera, " Rip van Win- 
kle," by George F. Bristow, of New York, will 
be brought out. 

Fitzgerald's City Item sketches the programme of 
the approaching musical season in Philadelphia. — 
The Musical Fund Society are to give six concerts 
without foreign aid, ''abandoning the ruinous star 
system"; there are rumors of classical symphony 
concerts, and also of a chorus added to the instru- 
mental department and the performance of grand 

oratorios The Philharmonic Society will have 

their usual three concerts of miscellaneous music, 

with "stars." The Harmonia Sacred Music 

Society are to open with a new native Oratorio : 
" The Cities of the Plain," by Frank Darley ; to 
be followed by " The Creation," &c. Leopold Meio- 
KEN is to succeed Mr. Stanbridge as conductor; 
Michael H. Cross is retained as organist of the 

Society The subscription course of Oratorios, 

Cantatas and Madrigals announced by Messrs. 
Thunder, Crouch and Hohr, will soon commence. 
Mehul's '-Joseph" and Rossini's "Moses in Egypt'' 
form part of their programme The old Philadel- 
phia Sacred Music Society is to be revived, and will 
"recall the days when the • Seven Sleepers' (Lowe's 
Oratorio?) was the great admiration of Philadelphia." 

Thomas Bishop is to give Ballad Soirtfes, 

assisted by Mr. Cross ; Sig. Perelli will of course 
continue his fashionable operatic concerts, with his 
large class of pnpils; Mr. Tiiorbecke will renew 
his classical Chamber Concerts, of piano music, string 
quartets, &c. ; also Mr. Edward L. Walker, the 
pianist, after long silence, enters the field of classi- 
cal and popular musical evenings. So much for 
Philadelphia I May all that, and more, be realized. 

Our Berkshire village of Pittsfield has been enjoy- 
ing musical opportunities this summer. We have 
before us the programmes of tliree Soirees Miisicules 
given by Messrs. Ensign and Kneringer, teachers 
of music in the Young Ladies' Institute in thai place. 
The selections, while miscellaneous and popular, are 
tasteful and embrace compositions, instrumental and 
vocal, by Haydn, Mendelssohn, Schubert, as well as 
by Rossini, Auber, Bishop, Balfe, &c. Verily the 
Musical Department, or Staff, (for it has five lines) 
of the Pittsfield Institute, is singularly large and for- 
midable for a New England literary seminary. It 
consists of J. L. Ensign, Organ, Piano, Vocal 
Music and Harmony; A. Kneringer, piano; J. 
Jones, development and culture of the voice ; Mme. 
Kichabd, piano, hai-p, guitar, and Miss E. L. B. 
Clarke, piano. Mr. Ensign was for several years 



the Secretary of the New York Philharmonic Society, 
and the influence of such musicians must be good in 
the "rural districts." 

Richard Wagner is again in Zurich, more qui- 
etly settled apparently than he has left the hypercrit- 
ical world in London. The article whicli wc borrow 
from the Musical Review in another column, bhows 
that those who know nhout his mu.sic, even 
though they agree not with his theories, talk about 
him very differently from the Atlieivunn^ Times and 
London Jifusiml lfW(/....We had not room last 
week, or wo should have asked our rc.iders to com- 
pare the passages in IVof. Lohk's " Conversations 
with Mendelssohn", where that master speaks of 
certain compositions of his whith he never wished to 
see the light, with the still reiterated bark of the 
London critics at his Lcijisic executors, because lliey 
refrain from publishing all that he left in manu"!cri|>t. 
(See in the same number, the piece headed " Droll 
Blunders"). 

The following statistics of the German Theatre, 
which we translate from a German paper, arc not 
without interest. There are in Germany 165 thea- 
tres, including 19 real Court theatres, 12 town thea- 
tres of the first rank, 28 town theatres of t!ic second 
rank, 39 town theatres of the third rank, and G7 
travelling companies, 20 of which are of good repu- 
tation and financially flourishing. The amount of busi- 
ness done in the theatres of the fii-st rank is reckoned at 
100 — 400,000 thalers ; in the larger town and smaller 
Court theatres at 80—100,000 thalers ; in the smaller 
town theatres at 36 — 50,000 thalers, and in the 
smaller establishments, which are open only in the 
winter season, at G — 20,000 thalers. The number of 
players, singers ond dancers who reside in Germany 
runs up to 6,000; the number of chorists, orchestra 
members, stage-officials, costumcrs, &c., to 8,000. — 
With regard to salaries it is approxiniativcly esti- 
mated that the principal artists, who receive 2,500 — 
6,000, or 4,000 to 12,000 thalers. number aliout 50. 
The average pay in court and town theatres of the 
first rank to artists who take the first parts, is 1,000 
— 2,500 thalers ; the second characters overage 500 
— 1000 thalers. Good town theatres and smaller 
court theatres, regai-dcd as a second category, pay 
for the first roles 800—2,000 thalers, for the second 
400—600 thalers. Theatres of the third rank pay 
for the first rOles 400 — 800 thalers (at the maximum 
for first tenor and prima donna 1,000 thalers), for 
second rules 250—400 tlialcrs. In travelling com- 
panies the maximum wages are from 40 to 60 thalers 
per month, the minimum from 12 to 15. Members 
of orchestra and chorus commonly get between 14 
and 24 thalers. and 16 — 36 florins. 

The Royal Italian Opera in London closed its sue- 
ces>ful sesison on the 9th of August, with the eighth 
performance of V Etoile dti Sord. Meyerueer 
seems to have quite monopolized the stage during 
the last weeks. Grisi and Mario made their last 
appearance, July 28th, in the ILijnmots ; the Athe- 
nu'um charitably hopes it will be Grisi's wry last; the 
UW(/ has no doubt of her re-engagement; the Times 
savs of Mario : " His voice has been in such order 
as not to have failed him on any occasion ; and it is 
gratifying to be able to add that he has not once dis- 
appointed the subscribers and the public. The sing- 
ing of thi> accomplished tenor becomes every day 
more refined, and his keen dramatic intelligence has 
kept pace with his vocal progress." On the 3 1st 
the Prophete was [performed, and again Aug. 2, with 
Mme. ViARDOT, Mile. Marai and Sig. Tamuerlik. 
On the 8th Rossini's OleUo was given for the only 
time this season, Viardot, Tamberlik and Gua- 
ziANi being principals. 

Liszt at Weimar is arranging choruses to Herder's 

Prometheus for concert performance Mme. Jknn y 

Lind Goldschmidt lately gave a concert at Ems, 
with Mme. Clara Schumann, for the benefit of 



Rouert Schumann, who is again in a state of al- 
most hopeless insanity Musical matters get out 

of joint sometimes even in more musical cities than 
Boston and New York. Three great and opnlcnt 
cities, Cologne, Hamburgh, and Frankfort-on-ihc 
Maine, are, at the j)re<cnt moment, it is said, inca- 
pable of supporting a respcciublc theatre. At Lcip- 
sic, too, the theatre is closed. 

An extract from an English ."joldicrs letter from 
the Crimea is allccting, and nflords a remarkable in- 
stance of a man singing his own dirge: 

The other night I was in the intrenchment^, and 

a goo<l number of us were sitting together amusing 

oursj'lvcs. One was sin^inji a s^ong culled *• M;uy, 

weep no more for me," in which occur these beautiful 

lines : 

" Far, far from tlioc I nlwp in ilrAili, 
So, .Mjry, v^cvp uo iiiurv for uu-," 

when a shell came in, burst ainon<^ us, and killed the 
man while he was singing the song. 
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Musical One-Idea-ism. 

"We have to remark upon a few more of " Coun- 
ter|X)int*s" strange statements under the head of 
** Hints Concerninjj Church Music" in the Tran- 
script^ copied iii full in our last number. The 
drift of his whole scries of coinmunica lions, we 
have seen, has been to the setting uj) of a certain 
excecdinjjlv exclusive Anglo-Catholie standard of 
Church Music. Mozakt and IIaydx, all the 
Italians, all the Germans (except only IIandll, 
whom lie cla^sles among Englishmen !), to say 
nothing of our native anthem and i)Sidni-wrights, 
have produced nothing worthy to be sung at holy 
times, while a few old English composers, of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, were pre-ordained to 
make the only legitimate religious mii<ic for all 
peoples of all ages since then and to come ! That, 
so far as it is possible to gather his meaning, seems 
to be the amount of it. 

4. After snubbing those young men and wo- 
men who sing Haydn's and Mozart's Mas.ses, by 
way of musical and social pleasure and improve- 
ment, he recommends as better exercise the prac- 
tice of the " fine old English glees and madrigals." 
Fine they are, many of them, doubtless, in their 
way — learned, contrapuntal, full of fugue, and 
often built upon good English woixJs, though quite 
as often on the silliest love stanzas. But that they 
are less liable to the objection of artificiality and 
of desire to pleat?e, than are the Masses, may be 
questioned. Moreover our friend forgets that the 
Madrigal, as such, was not of English, but Italian 
origin. Palestrina and others wrote Madrigals, 
long before the form was grafted upon English 
mu!?ical culture. This is only one of many instan- 
ces in which he will find that in showing up the 
superiority of his favorite English music, he is by 
that very act endorsing something which he dreads 
as " foreign." 

5. "NVe wish all of " Counterpoint's" remarks 
were as sensible as those upon learning to sing 
English well. There is no questioning the truth 
of what he says of the imiwrtance of distinct artic- 
ulation. But to assume that the study of German 
or Italian necessarily unfits one for the articulation 
of English, is to go too far. Articulation is an 
essential of good singing in whatever language, 
and he who cultivates it in one will be less inclined 
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to slight it in anotlicr. Have you not seen that 
foreigners, in seeking to acquire our language, 
articulate distinctly to a fault ? Siill more extrav- 
agant it is to assume that all the elements of the 
true s(.'liool of Song arc necessarily to be found 
among those who can best teach how to keep Kng- 
lish words distinct in singing. We should rather 
seek the school of Song among those nations who 
arc most full of the spiiit, of the genius of Song, — 
that is, in the most musical nations. In this con- 
nection the writer honors our Journal with a 
mention, in a jmragraph so curiously perplexed 
and full of non sequiturtj that wc must copy it 



agam. 



A writer in Dwijjht's Journal of Iklusic com- 
phiins of the indistinctness of musical utterance 
with some of our popular vocalists, "insomuch 
that one might be led to conjecture that the use 
of singing was to stifle words." No doubt ; but is 
not this a stran^^c complaint, coming as it does 
from a souix-c wliich denies the existence of any 
English school of music ? Who can ever forgot 
the greatness of expression, the largeness of style, 
the wonderful eficct, which characterized the 
singing of those famous exponents of the English 
school, Braham, Philhpsand Anna Bishop. What, 
" no English school, but only singers of English V" 
What can such an opinion be worth, when it 
comes from a person who professes his ignorance 
of English church music ; of tliat which is the 
very head and front of all music, and in which 
Handel took great delight; indeed, he was an 
Englishman in everything save the accident of 
birth. 

How any possible opinion with regard to an 
alleged English school of music should disqualify 
one for requiring distinct musical utterance in 
singers, whether English, German or Italian, is 
beyond our feeble comprehension. W^e cannot 
see that the two things are in any way connected. 
Wc do not remember where or when we may 
have used the expression quoted, but arc willing 
to suppose that in some connection we did use it 
What has an opinion about Uie artistic, musical 
merits of a certain class of composers to do wiih an 
opinion about the technical requirements of good 
singing — essentially the same in every language ? 
But if we have chanced to say there was " no 
English school" of singing^ " but only singers of 
English,'* have we thereby denied that those who 
sing in English ought to sing distinctly ? What 
could our remark mean but this: that singing, 
while it has to do with words, has more essentially 
to do with music, and that the singing of English 
words, in however English a way, does not con- 
stitute an English school of music ; since a pecu- 
liarly English and original character of musical 
genius would be requisite for that. In singing, 
however, there is but one school, from which all 
nations have derived the true tratlitions; and that 
is the Italian ; and it is none the less Italian, that 
Braham, Bishop, &c., have applied it happily to 
En^liah wonls. 

6. W^c cannot indeed profess any very inti- 
mate acquaintance with the old English Church 
music, or even with the more modern Engli>h 
Church music, which Mr. Hogarth, in the passa- 
ges cited by " Counterpoint," extols upon the 
ground of its entirely unprogressive character. 
" Counterpoint" goes still further, goes the whole 
length, and calls this English Church music " the 
very head and front of all music" ! Then there 
is more musical genius, more inspiration, more of 
the highest qualities of Art in the severely tradi- 
tional and antique style of those services sung and 
chanted in the English Church, than in the 



sublimcst works of Bach and Handel and Mozart 
and Beethoven ! But if it be so, why has not their 
charm penetrated further? why has not tlieir 
potency been felt beyond the limits of a Church ? 
why have they not interested the outsiders, as the 
Masses written by great masters for the Komisli 
Church have done ? why has not Germany, so 
all-accepting and hospitable to works of genius 
from all quarters, been forAvard to appreciate 
them, as she did the English Shakspeare? No! their 
glor}' was "adhering to tlie exclusive ecclesiastical 
style." It is in this exclusiveness that " Counter- 
point" and Hogarth find their merit, and not in 
their intrinsic charm, originality, sublimity as 
music. To rule out all that ever grew outside the 
English Church walls, and then call the Enn^lish 
the " head and front" of all music, is a convenient 
way of making out a case. Why, among English- 
men themselves is any strictly English mu- 
sic half as much admired, as Handel's, or more 
latterly, as Beethoven's and Mendels^john's .* — 
Does England owe to her Tallises and Byrds, in 
any thing like the degree she owes to Handel's 
rcHdence in England, her high estimation of the 
Art, her great Birmingham and Norwich festivals, 
her numbers of accomplished organists, her Phil- 
harmonic Societies, her patronage of " foreign" 
artists and composci's, (in which no country ever 
went 60 far, O " Counterpoint," as England), and 
all that makes her in any sense a musical nation 
at this day V Are Handel's choruses at all like 
those old august Elizabethans whom you make 
the " head and front" of all ? Have they their 
prototypes in anything that any Englishman com- 
posed before him ? On the contrary is not the 
modern English music (so far as it runs not after 
later German and Italian models) all full of Han- 
del, echoes and reflections of bis mighty genius ? 
— Handel an Enslislunan ! 



The Boston Music Hall. — Upon this sub- 
ject, the writer of the following, as all will see by 
his initials, is certainly entitled to a hearing. 

For Diright*! Journal of Musle. 

It has been a painful and surprising thing to see, 
that in the justly condemning; newspaper articles 
upon the proposed ''Baby Show," not a word has been 
said against the desecration of a building mis-called 
Music Hall, and in the construction of which some 
few of the per>ons who aided, supposed that the 
building if ever used for any other than musical pur- 
poses, would Hnd in those purposes worthily asso- 
ciated aims and objects. 

That any Exhibitions or Discourses connected 
with sister Arts, or Sciences, or Chrritable purposes, 
or even that innocent festivities should there be 
allowed, would neither have offended nor roused the 
most delicate susceptibilities — for it is perhaps too 
much to expect, that in our new country so noble a 
building could be exclusively consecrated to its legit- 
imate and o>tcnsible purpose But that the building 
which was to serve as a Temple, should be thus pro- 
faned, and the profanation passed over in silence, 
would be a dis;>race to Boston and those fexv Bos- 
tonians who love Art for Art's sake. Far better sell 
the building, and thereby acknowledge the fact that 
the pulilic do not feel enough for Art to make such 

a building yet neces«iary among us. than let it, under 
ih,' name of Music Hall, he used for low and catch- 
penny exhibitions. If the monev chani^ers cannot 
be chased fram the Temple, let it be sold and be 
called by another name, and let all in who will pay 
the price — but do not let us act a falsehood, and call 
it by a wrong name. Let not the master works of 
the great composers be heaA) in a building which 
will ever after merit the name of Bamum^s Nursery. 

c. c. p. 



Concert at the Nahaxt Hotel. — Mrs. J. 
11. Long, assisted by Mr. Arthurson, and Mr. 
Southard as pianist, gave a very pleasant con- 
cert at this fine hotel, on Saturday evening last, 
to quite a large audience. The programme was 
an excellent one of the lighter sort, and both 
vocalists were in excellent voice, though the room 
Cthe dining hall^ was by no means well adapted 
for musical effects, which seemed in one instance 
to tell somewhat on the accuracy of intonation of 
the lady. Rossini's exquisite duet : Mira la 
bianca luna was exquisitely given by both artists, 
and seemed rarely appropriate for the evening, 
which was bright with the brightest of full moons, 
whose light was reflected doubly glorious in the 
sparkling waters. The steamer Nelly Baker 
made an extra trip, returning after the concert, 
with a goodly number of passengers tempted by 
the good music and the pleasant sail to spend the 
evening at this delightful place. 

A choice little band of some of our best musi- 
cians is engaged there for the summer by Mr. 
Stevens, who leaves nothing undone that can pro- 
mote the comfort and enjoyment of bis guests. 
We heard them one evening and were much 
pleased with the excellence of the performance of 
this little band, and the good taste of their selec- 
tions. Mr. Krebs of the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club is their leader. 

MOSES IN EGYPT, 

As performed by the Haodel tod Hiijdn Society of Boiiton. 
Composed by RoMini, translated and adapttfd by George 
8. Parker. Price SI GO. 
Jasr published by OllTer Dltson, 116 Washington St. 

W0BE8 OF ABT. 

Trre andemiRned hare aMoclAted themwlTCs noder the firm 
of CHANDLER k CLAPP, as Dbalbrh in WoaKS or Art, 
to which buMnes^i thry will give thirir excIu>iTe attention. 
T >ey ha«e taken HOUSE No 24 WINTER STREET, and fitted 
up FpidouN and well-lighted Rooms for tt.e fsTorable vxhibi- 
tion of Paintings, Drawings, Fine EngravinRS, etc., of which 
they have now on hand a large and valuable stock, selected 
with great car^, and inrludi> g many rare works by the roott 
celebrated masters, both ancient and modern. Pfrsoaa inter- 
ested in U'orkfl of Art are inrited to Tisit this Establishment, 
where they will find the finest collection of Engravings in the 
country, and every conTenience for examinlrg them nt leisure. 

The stock will be constantly renewed by importations from 
the best Publishing Houses in Europe. 

O L. CHANDLER, 

Boston, July, 1856. GEO. G. CLAPP. 

, , . _ . * ■ ^^^ 

SiaNOR AUaUSTO BENDELARI 

WILL be ready to rei'elve pupils by the befrloningof Pep- 
tember. He may be addressed at the rooms of Messrs. 
Chickering ft. Sons, or at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 
until Octr>ber 1st, after which time at bis residence, No 86 
Piockney Street. 

Signor Bekdelari proposes to form a class of young ladies 
in singing, for heiginn^rs oa/y, to commence about the middle 
of October, and meet twice a week, in the Messrs Chlckerlng's 
Saloon. 



NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 

BT I«. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers call the attention of the musical profrssion 
to this work, as one eminently CMlculatrd to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advanre the pupil. It is emphati- 
cally a Practical work, serring both as a Munoal of instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-bo<ik on the other; and it Is 
believed that the peculiar srrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of eXfn-lses and examples prfsenta 
gn*at advantages, to both scholar and tearher,over any similar 
work of the kind. Teacherf highly commend the work. Mr. 
WiLLi.\M Mabo!« says it is a work unsurpassed in the language. 
Mr. GxoROR J. Wejbb says that it is a work perspicuous in 
diction, methodical in arrangement, and sufflriently ropious to 
euibruce all the essentials of the general doctrine of accord. 
It can be ordered through any respectable Music-seller, and 
will be sent through the mail on the raceipt of the price, 
(81,76,) postage prepaid. 

GKO. P. REBD A CO., Publisher*, 
18 Tremoat St. fioatoa. 

F. F. MULLER, 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Ilandel k Haydn 

Society, Musical Education Society, ftc. fte. 

Rcsidenee, Ho. 3 mrinter PlAce* Boston. 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

(Imported from England,) 

389, Broadway, N. Y. 

CONSTANTLY ON HAND^ 
THE ORIGINAL EDITIONS 

OP THX rOLLOWIKG POPDLAB WORKS. 



OROAN MUSIC. 

A VEW XOmON OP 

EINCK'S PRACTICAL OROAN SCHOOL. Op. 66. Cure- 
fally revised and corrected, with the German dtrectiont 
and terms translated into Englihh. Complete la One Vol., 
eS 75 ; or in Six Parts, 75 ets. each. 

SCHNETDER'S COMPLETE THEORETICAL AND PRAC- 
TICAL ORGAN SCHOOL, containing in^trurtlons for play- 
ing the Organ, with namerous exercises for acquiring the use 
of the Pedals. $2 50. 

SCHNEIDER'S 48 TRIOS FOR MANUALS AND PEDALS 
OBLIGATO ; forming Complete £xercis«s for the use of 
the Pedala. Price 1.06. 
This last Worlc is not comprised in the School, to which 
work it may be considered as forming a continuation. 

SCHNEIDER'S ELEVEN CHORALS, to Illustrate page 42 
of the School. Price 18 cts. 

HILES'S SHORT VOLUNTARIES, selected from the worlcs 
of eminent Composers. In 9 Nos , 31 cts. each : or in 1 
Vol., cloth, 92.63. 

JACOB'S VOLUNTARIES, consisting of selections from 
BeethoTen, Handel, Haydn , Mozart, £c. In 3 Books, 81.00 
each. 

MENDELSSOHN'S THREE PRELUDES h FUGUES. 38 
cts. each. 

V'OVELLO'S CATHEDRAL VOLUNTARIES, consisUng of 
Xi Selections fh>m the Church Composers of the English 
school. In 2 Vols., each $500 ; or 8 Books, each 91.25 : or 
48 Nos., each 26 cts. 

NOVELLO'S SELECT ORGAN PIECES, consisting of Selec- 
tlons from the works of the Church CompoKrs of the Ger- 
man and Italian Schools. In 3 toIs., 97 88 each ; or 18 
Books, 91.50 eaih ; or 108 numbers, 31 cts. each. 

NOVELLO'S SHORT MELODIES, original and selected, 
intendei principally for the Soft Stops In 1 Vol., 97.88 ; 
or 6 Books, 91 50 cts. each ; or 86 Nos , 81 cU. each. 

BACH'S GRAND STUDIES, with Pedal obligato, consisting 
of Preludes, Fugues, Toccatas and Fantasias. In 1 Vol , 
97.00 i Violoncello parts, 91 76. 

Beside the advantage which Norello's editions of the major- 
ity of the above works possess, in having n^eiveJ the per/ional 
supervision of the authors when preparing for the preM, it will 
be seen that the Original Edit ions are published at lower 
prices than any reprints. Purchasers should therefore specify 
** Novello's Edition," on aU orders. 



PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS his services as an Instructor In the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. mav be addressed at the music 
stores of Natham Richardson, 282 Washington St. or 0. P. 
Rexd fc Co 17 Trcmont Row. 

RXPKRX5CX8 :— 3Irs. 0. W. Loring, 83 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 5 Franklin PUoe. Feb. 18. 



a. andb£ &. 00. 's 

J^tfttt of 4Fow(jjn anir ^omtsiit fSCnsit, 

19 8. KXKTH 8TRXXT, ABOTX CHK8TNTJT, 

(East Side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

ir7*A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has Just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 



L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF mUSIC, 

905 IVaahinifton Strvet, Boston* 



CHICKERINa & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



irAREROOMS, 

TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 B08T0N. 
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SUPERIOR TO ALL. 

U6HTE, NEWTON iBBADBDRrS PIANOS. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON 

Would repptTtfuIly inform the pnbMf th.at he ban tnkcn the 
Agency for the New England .States, for the sale of the above 
celebrated inntrumeutx, a full assortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 

MUSICAT^ EXCHANOE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 

These Instruments are warrMnted in all easi'S, and put up in 
secure boxes, free of expanse, for transportation to any dis- 
tance. A1j«o, NEW MUSIC from all parts of Europe and 

America received as soon as published, which, together with 
our own publications, forms the l>irg(«t stock and greHt*?5t 
variety of 8h»^t Music to be found in the United States. The 
most liberal discount niad«i to the Trade and Seiiiinnries. 

Catalogues sent to any add re8ii,<fra/ 15.— Superior Mklodcohb 
always on hand.— PIANOS TO LET, on liberal tenns. 



NEW GLEE BOOK....FRICE 50 CENTS. 

TUB CONTINENTAL VOCALIST'S GLKK HOOK, Compri- 
sinj; the Sougs, Quartets, &c., oftheCuntineutal VocuJiats. 
Price 50 cents. 

Just published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Wa»hiiigtoii St. 
HENRY S. CUTLER, 

BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CIIUUCH OF THE ADVENT, 

GREEN STREET. 

(TT^Communications may be left with Olivxr Ditsok, or with 

Nathan Richardsok. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FOllTE, 
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TOraC UDIES' VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL 
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This School is deslgneil for thnee who wiith to acquire the 
ability to rtad music readily at sij;ht,and is pnrticubirly adapr- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit theuiselves to teach 
singinir In schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
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Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co , No. 3 Winter street. 

MR, J. C. B. PARKER, 
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IF you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, buy 
RICHARDSON'S 

MODERN SCHOOL FOB THE PIANO-FORTE, 

which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and Aroericji to l)e the BEST Instruction Book that 

has ever been published. Price Thive DollMrs. 

0:7"Publi..hed at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 
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ORaAN-HAliMONIUMS, 

MANurACTVRiin or 

MASON Sl HAMLIN. 

THE Orcan-Hamwnium U an entirfly new (|»atPMf ) musical 
instrument of the reed species, having two niunnais, or 
rown of lie>s, and eljsht stops, as ft.llows:-!. Diaiuirun : 2. 
DuHana; 3 Principal; 4. Flute; 6. Bourdon; 6. Hautboy; 
7. Expression ; 8 Coupler. It is designed more especially for 
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ha Is, having power m-arly equal to a thousand dollar org»n ! 
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country, (as supekioh to all others,) anioifg whom we mention 
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NEW AESTHETIC JOUBNAIi. 
THE CRAYOIV, 

\ ^f*^^^ ^*P*' ''"^^f^J to AItT, offers itself to the attention 
or all who arc intere^ti*d in tite elevating and r«>fining influ- 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CRAYON 
already are Bryamt, lx)Wl!L^ Strsct, ItEMiitAtfDT I»£alk, A B. 
DuRANZi, l>re.«iil«ntof the N tlonal Academy of Design, D\miL 
HuvTiNOTOH, Hbnkt K, Brown, aud amongst thoS? engain-d 
are L0.XOFRLLOW, Bayard Tatlor, Oro Wm Cirtib, Rev. U. 
\S . Bkrcher, Kev. Samukl OeoooD, Kev. H. W. Bellows, Hon, 
CHARLES Sumner, and others of our most eminent writeni A 
series of pa pen by Ruskik. and essays left by the eminent 
sculptor, Horatio Qreemodou, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 

From the Cincinnati Gazette. 
We hare already stnmgly recommended Toe Cratoit, and 
every suet ecdiug numl)er proves it to be more and more worthy 
or all we have siiid in Its praiHe. No Jonrnnl, devoted to Art, 
hss ever been so ably conducted, in this country ; and if it 
meets with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that it will exert a most wholesome influence upon tlie Uste 
of the country. 

Published by STILLMAN & DURAND, No. 287 Bnaidway, 
New York Terms, $8 per annum, in advance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 
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Conversations with Mendelssohn. 

By the author of Fliegfiide Bldtler ftlr Minik^ Leipsic^ 1858. 

VI. 

" We have rcatl and heard a great deal lately 
of the influence which a composer's way of look- 
ing at the world exercises on his works," 1 said 
to Mendelssohn. "I confess that I can form no 
clear idea on this matter. You are a composer of 
the present day. What is your opinion V" 

" Ah ! you ask me more than I can answer," 
MendeI<.«ohn rejilied, with a smile. "I do not 
possess the mania, or, if you prefer it, the talent 
for discovering profound combinations between 
heterogeneous subjects. It is certain that many 
things, very often apparently dissimilar, work 
upon, and pre-suppose one another, but it is 
erjually true that there are others which have 
nothing in common, and are perfectly independent 
of eai-h other. A man*s tvat/ of lookinrj at the 
world* and a man's icay of looLing at Arl^ are 
two things that have nothing in common, and 
exercise no reciprocal inOuenco uiwii each 
other." 

*' What you say is exactly the reverse of what 
is now asserted by a great many really thinking 
minds," I rejilied. 

** I cannot help it," said Mendelssohn, shrugging 
his shoulders. '* After all, did you ever know a 
compoatr who pave utterance to this opinion, or 
agreed with it V" 

" I mu>t own that I never did," I answered. 

" There, you see !" said Mendelssohn, " and yet 
we also ought to be consulted on the matter." 

*'But the proofs for the opinion in question 
have been deduced from the works of com- 
posers," I replied. "There is Beethoven, for 
mstance" — 

" Has put his way of looking at the world in a 
score — is not that it V" innuired Mendelssohn. 

** So it is said," I replied. " Is the idea then 
quite destitute of reality, quite contrary to experi- 
ence ?" 

"In my opinion, completely — utterly," said 
Mendelssohn, "The expression: the way of 
looking at the world, means, I presume, nothing 
more than how a man tldnks respecting the 

* Weltanschauung. f Kunstanschauung. 



occurrences of the world, what he holds of 
them — what his views are with regard to them. 
Out of these views arc formed a n\nn*s seutimrnts 
for or against the things of this world. The 
democrat is not pleased with the present j)olIlical 
system, because he docs not deem it in accordance 
with his ideas of government. He wants it to be 
arranged after his notion, and from this proceed 
his sentiiiieuts^ a hatred for everything and every 
one that differ from or oppose this idea of his. 
Suppose now, Beethoven had possessed such a 
way of looking at political matters, and such sen- 
timents in conjunction with it, and that he had 
con.sequently fostered a feeling of hate in his 
mind, what influence do you su|)posc such a mode 
of looking at matters and such sentiments exer- 
cised upon him when comjiosing his Pastoral 
Symphouy ?** 

" You very cleverly select one phenomenon of 
his, that is adccrse to the proposition. I will 
remind you, on the other hand, in faror of it, of 
his Eroica. We know that he wif^hed to celebrate 
Napoleon as the hero of the Revolution, and as a 
republican, and thnt he tore up the title, on 
hearing that the Consul had created himself 
Emperor." 

" You reproach me with the same thing in which 
you indulge yourself," said Mendelssohn. "I 
adduce one phenomenon nyainst^ and you, one 
phenomenon /or — if, by the way, I admit that the 
music of the Eroica is democratic music, that is, 
music of such a kind, that by hearing it we could 
perceive Beethoven's democratic viewa and acnti- 
ments. I should like to know wlietlier you could 
ever learn them from the music, sup|)Osin<j you to 
bo unacquainted with the title an(l anecdote in 
question i Besides these two symphonies, how- 
ever, Beethoven has written seven others, as well 
as a certain number of quartets, quintets, trios, 
sonatas, overtures, masses, an oratorio, and an 
opera, and in them, as far as we actually know, 
portrayed a mass of subjects and things which 
nave absolutely naught in common with demo- 
cratic views and sentiments. AVhat democracy is 
there in Christ us am Oclherrje — in Fidtlio — and 
in many other of his works ?" 

*'You will, at any rate, grant," I observed, 
" that no artist can step out of his own periojl, 
which consequently exercises an influence on 
him ?" 

" Certainly, I will," replied ^lendelssohn, " but 
that, instead of refuting, merely confirms my 
views. When people say the anist is a child of 
his own times, it means, he cannot step beyond 
the way of looking at Art followed in his own 
times. If a man at the present day comj)o?e3 a 
symphony, he has not got Pleyel, Dittersdorf, 
Wolf, etc., but Mozart and Beethoven before his 
mind. Beethoven wrote as he did, bcoau.«so the 
werks of Haydn and Mozart were the guiding 
stars in bis day ; but he took some of his nmsical 
thoughts from the political or religious spirit of his 
day, did he ? Can you, for instance, tell, from 
hearing his symphony in B[j,or the one in F major, 
that the Revolution had broken out in France ? 
All the religious and political opinions of the day 
never inspired him with the idea of employing 
the clarinets, oboes, flutes, horns, etc., in such and 
such a manner, or of working out a theme thema- 
tically after this or that fashion ; but be heard 
these means so employed in the works of bis 



models, he read them in their scores, he abstracted 
from them the maxims for his own guidance, and, 
in his own way, still further developed and 
practised them." 

" But we see," replied I, " poets, for instance, 
who arc properly called political poets, since, in 
their poems, they treat of political subjects of the 
day." 

"Poets may do so, if they choose," replied 
Mendelssohn ; " but such effusions are merely 
speeches in rhyme; the goddess of poetry has 
naught to do with them. Moreover, a composer 
has no business to interfere with political and 
party opinions on state affairs, but must busy him- 
self with feeling — purely human feeling — if he 
would work upon the entire body of musical 
humanity. The artist should be objective and 
universal. He must be capable of portraying 
circumstances of every kind as well as the feel- 
ings arising from them with equal truth and faith- 
fulness — to-day a rebellion y and to-morrow an 
tV/y/. and to call up in his own breast all the 
notions and passions belonging to them. If the 
worldly views and opinions of his time commanded 
him, he would not be a free creator in Art, but a 
shackled slave. 

" The artist, when creating, flies from every- 
day life, with its conflicting interests, and enters 
the higher and rich sphere of Art. What 
recipro<.'al influence do you suppose is at work in 
the case of a political fanatic at the moment he 
has to set a lot^e-air to music? Can he, at such 
an instant, think of his democratic or aristocratic 
opinions, or arouse the hatred within his breast, 
and, with this feeling, proceed to the musical 
portrayal of the love of a gentle girl ?" 

" He would certainly produce a strange piece of 
music," I observed. 

" An artist," continued Mendelssohn, " must, in 
the hour of creation, be that which he wi.-hes to 
rei)resent ; that alone ; that, and nothing but that. 
His sentiments may to-day agree with any subject, 
and to-morrow completely difler from it. Goethe 
is said to have been an aristocrat. Supposing this 
is true, in Glitz von Derlichingen and Egmont 
there is not the slightest trace of any such senti- 
ments. In those works, his heart appears to have 
glowed for freedom. What sentiments, then, 
produced Iphigeuia — what, the Wahlcerwnnd- 
schaften — what, the Tassof Whatever political 
convictions Goethe may have entertained, however, 
it was not they which furnished him with the 
ideas in his works — the subjects of the latter did so." 

" I perfectly agree with you," " I replied, " but 
then we must ask the question : Whence can an 
idea come, and find so many believei-s, when there 
is, in reality, nothing true in it ?" 

"It comes from a one-sided view of things," 
replied Mendelssohn. " Because Auber wrote 
/.a Muette de Portici^ Beethoven, the Sin/onia 
Eroicay and Rossini Guittaume Tell, people hit 
upon the notion of a political system of mu.«<ic, and 
demonstrated that the above composers were 
under the necessity of producing these works, in 
consequence of their political views and the times 
in which they lived. The fact of Auber's having 
composed a Maurer und Schlosser, and Fra 
Diacoloy Rossini, Otelloy lancredi, etc., and Beet- 
hoven a hundred works which have nothing at all 
to do with the political mode of looking at the 
world, is passed over in complete silence." 
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" If your reasoning is correct," I replied, " we 
may draw a more comprehensive conclusion from 
it. * Because the artist*s works have been consid- 
ered dependent on his mode of looking; at the 
world, many persons wish to brinjr the course 
pursued by Art generally into necessary connec- 
tion with the course followed by our religious and 
political life; political and religious ideas are 
developed after this or that fashion, and, conse- 
quently, music must be developed after this or that 
fashion also. Handel was obliged to write in his 
day in the manner he did, because the life of the 
period was what it was. Gluck, Haydn, !Mozart, 
and so on, were obliged to write as they did, in 
obedience to the path pursued by people generally 
and universally m their mode of looking at the 
world at that epoch." 

*' An opinion which is as untenable as that on 
the works of the individual artist," said Mendels- 
sohn. "Beethoven's genius for music did not 
come into the world for the first time with Beet- 
hoven. It is probable that it had existed several 
times, at earlier and different epochs. But it 
found other predecessors, other models, and olher 
modes of looking at Art, People admit Goethe's 
assertion that an artist, coming ten years earlier 
or later than he did, would have been a different 
person, that is to say, in so far as he would have 
met with other views of Art, which would have 
worked differently upon his development, and 
then again they would make the course pursued 
by Art dependent on that followed by the world. 
That Beethoven's genius manifested itself as it 
did, was dependent simply on the order in which 
he appeared. Had he lived in Handel's days, ho 
would not have been our Beethoven. He would 
have been different before Haydn and Mozart. 
Haydn and Mozart would have been different 
had they lived after Beethoven. This would 
have so happened, whatever the world might have 
been, politically, religiously, etc. No matter what 
dogma or political opmions had prevailed, whether 
there had been peace or war, absolutism, constitu- 
tionalism, or republicanism, it v:ould have had no 
influence on the course of musicy and that is true 
solely because the artist cannot expand and 
develope himself otherwise than in accordance with 
the artistic moment at which he appears. Let us 
suppose that, from today, all artistic creation 
tcere interrupted jor a hundred years, while the 
political, the religious, and the philosophic world 
continued to progress without let or hindrance. 
Would music, on awakening from her long sleep, 
have gone forward with the rest of the world, 
and Avo.ld the works of the next m<ister be a 
hundred years in advance of the best works of 
our own times ? Not one step. Under the most 
favorable circumstances, they would only follow 
in the same line as our best works, and continue 
the series uninterruptedly, however the world 
might, in the meantime, have progressed in every- 
thiitg else. 

" In a word — the course of musical Art possesses 
nothing in common with the course of science, 
philosophy, relijzion, or politics ; it developes itself 
in conformity with the laws of its rise, growth and 
decay." 

Much to my regret, Mendelsi<ohn now perceived 
a friend, whom he called, sayinjz, 

"Adieu, Mr. Grub, Auf Wiedersehen" ashe 
stretched out his hand to me. 

I had a great many objections to make against 
his last arguments, but I was obliged to wait for a 
cood opportunity, as Mendelssohn was not always 
mclined to enter on such discussions, and, when I 
remarked this, I took care not to annoy him with 
them. 



Letter from Wagner. 

Willis's Musical World translates from the 
German the following letter which Richard AVag- 
ner wrote to a friend in Dresden respecting his 
withdrawal from London, where be and his works 
have been yiolently assailed by a portion of the 
press : — 

The false reports which have been put in cir- 
culation as regards my difficulties with the 



directors of the Philharmonic Society, and my 
consequent withdrawal from London, are based 
entirely upon the following circumstance. After 
the fourth concert, as I entered the withdrawing 
room I met several friends to whom I communica- 
ted the annoyance I felt, that I had ever consented 
to direct that kind of concert ; a matter which, 
as a general thing, does not at all come within my 
sphere. These endless programmes, with their 
masses of vocal and instrumental pieces, weary 
me and torture my aesthetic feeling ; I ought to 
have foreseen the impossibility of introducing any 
change or amelioration to this established order of 
things; and this thought increased a discontent, 
which rested upon the mere fact that I had 
undertaken a thing of the kind, not on my rela- 
tions in London, and least of all on a public, 
which always had received me in a friendly and 
distinguished manner and oftentimes with great 
warmth. Quite indifferent to me, on the other 
hand, was the abuse of London critics, who only 
proved by their attacks that I had omitted to 
bribe them. Indeed, it always amused me to 
observe how they still left a door open, in order 
upon the slightest approach on my part to change 
their tactics: — a step, of course, which I never 
thought of taking. 

On the evening in question, it had made me 
fairly indignant, that after the A major symphony 
of Beethoven I had to direct a poor vo<.*al piece 
and a trivial overture by Onslow ; and, (as I 
generally am in these matters,) I indignantly 
declared aloud to my friends my dissatisfaction, 
and that on the morrow I should take my 
dismissal and return home. Accidently a German 
singer was present: he hccinl my expressions and 
carried them immediately, stdl warm, to a news- 
paper writer. Since this time the reports are 
circulating in German papers which have deceived 
you. I need not tell you that the persuasions of 
my friends who accompanied me home, turned 
me, subsequently, from my somewhat hasty 
determination. 

Since then, my Tannhfiuser overture has been 
finely played in the fifth concert, and well 
received by the public; although not fully under- 
stood. It was therefore the more pleasant to me 
that the Queen (which very seldom hajipens, and 
not every year) had signified her intention of 
being present at the seventh concert, and ordered 
a repetition of the overture. It was in it:*elf a 
very pleasant thing that the Queen overlookitl 
my exceedingly compromised political position* 
(which with great malignity was openly alluded 
to in the Times,) and without fear attended a 
public performance which I directed : but her 
further conduct toward me infinitely compensated 
for all the (iisagreeable circumstances and coarse 
enmities which I had heretofore encountered. 
She and Prince Albert, who sat in front next the 
orchestra applauded after the Tunnhdu-fer over- 
ture, which closed the first part, with almost 
inviting warmth, so that the public broke forth 
into lively and sustained applause. During the 
intermission the Queen sent for mc in the saloon 
and received me in presence of her suite with 
these wonls: "/ow most happy to make your ac- 
quaintance. Your composition ha.< charmed me.** 
She thereupon made further incjniries (in a long 
conversation in which Prince Albert look part,) 
as to my other compositions; and asked if it were 
not po.osible to translate my operas into Italian. 
I had, of course, to give the negative to this, and 
state that my stay here could only be temporary, 
as the only position open was the direction of a 
concert-institute; which was properly not my 
affair. At the close of the coniert the Queen 
and the Prince again in the most friendly manner 
applauded me. 

I communicate this to you because it may please 
you, and allow you, with pleasure, further to 
communicate what I have written, as I see how 
much error and malice as to my stay in London 
there is to correct and expose. On the 2dth of 
June is the last concert and I leave here on the 
26th, in order at last to resume my long-inter- 
rupted work, in home retirement. 

* [Wagner as a warm liberal, stands in discredit with 
most European governments. — Ed. M. W.J 



[From HouMhold Wonli.] 
TIME'S CURE. 

Mourn, O ! rrjoicin<; heart ! 

The hours arc flying. 
Each one some treasure takes, 
Each one some blossom breaks, 

And leaves it dying ; 
The chill dark night draws near, 
The sun will soon depart, 

And leave thee sighing ; 
Then mourn, rejoicing heart, 

The hours are flying ! 

Rejoice ! O ! grieving heart, 

The hours fly past, 
With each some sorrow dies, 
With each some shadow flies, 

Until at last 
The red dawn in the east 
Bids weary night depart, 

And pain is past. 
Rejoice, then, grieving heart, 

The hours fly fast ! 
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[From the London Alhena^uin.] 

A New Life of Gluck. 

Christopher Willihald v>on Gluck, his Life and 
Music — [Christopher, ^r.j By Anton Schmid. 
Leipsic, Fleischer ; London, Williams & Nor- 
gate. 

There are few suhjects in the reoords of Art 
ric'her in anecdote or fuller of material for specu- 
lation than the life and the works of Gluck. We 
are, therefore, prateful for the opportunity which 
this biography affords us anew to study that giant 
in stage-music, and tlic influences exercised by 
his genius. It is true that Ilerr Schmid's volume 
is wearily prosy : — amass of dry material heaped 
up by one who thinks much of his own accuracy, 
and who comprehends little of the humanity of 
his subject. Any future writer, however, desiring 
to treat the lives of the great musicians in a less 
technical and exclusive fashion, will find his col- 
lections of value. 

Without re-writing this book, it would be diffi- 
cult to do its contents justice, still more to touch 
upon all the points which, if well treated, might 
have made the tiiography of Gluck as various in 
amu'icment as it is in instruction. — To begin at 
the bejrinninff, there was more to be told concern- 
iniT the boyhood and training of the child than 
Ilerr Schmid has managed to tell us. A South 
German writer, having a mo-lerale share of acute- 
ncss, and due acquaintance with national man- 
ners, might have forgotten the Royal Library of 
Vienna for a few pages, in order to set before us 
a picture of Bohemian village life. We would 
hand over to the Appendix the heap of minute 
documents by which our author establishes his 
rectification of the date of Gluck's birth — the 2nd 
of July, 1714 — if we might have their space filled 
by some lively picture of the world in whicjh his 
genius strug-jled its way upwards. His father, 
who was a forester, living at Weidenwang, near 
Neumarkt. in the Ober-Palatinate, seems to have 
been merely a peasant ; antl as such, only able to 
give liis «*on the average peasant's schooling. The 
child, Ilerr Schmid tells us, was hardened by 
bcinj/ made to accompany his father through the 
wood bare-footed, even in winter weather. lie 
Wcis placed, from his twelfth to his eighteenth 
year, in the Jesuit seminary at Kommotau. There 
he picked up some ru^liments of musical educa- 
tion, learned to play on some instruments, and to 
assist in singing the Mass. Like the more prom- 
ising order of country muticians, little Gluck 
found employment at holi<lay times in travelling 
round fi*om village to village to as>i8t in making 
such music as might be wanted. How diflTerently 
are our composers trained now-a-days ! AVe 
would gladly have seen tabulated, for their bene- 
fit, a few more of the facts and traits of this harsh 
and primitive life, and this rude and limited 
tcachmg, — in spite of which the boy managed to 
find some learning, and to get some reputation. 
Next come hints (for Herr Schmid's notices 
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amount to little more) of his giving a concert on 
the vwloiicelloy and of the manner in which his 
musical promise attracted the attention of the 
Lobkovvitz family, into whose service Forester 
Oluck had entered. Under the auspices of these 
Bohemian nobles, Christopher was removed to 
Prague, where he sang and played in the Thea- 
tine Church, under the conduct of ** the famous 
composer and organist, Czernohorsky." This 
professor is reported to have been one of the 
greatest Bohemian musicians of his time, who, 
after having serviul in the Church of St. Anthony 
of Padua, with its four organs, returned to Prague, 
where he trained many distinguished pupils, — 
among whom were Segert, Czeslaus, Tuma, and 
Zach. MasltT and pupils are now alike forgotten 1 
But the above meagre notice, derived from the 

* Biogiaphie* of M. Fctis, indicates that a page 
might have been judiciously devoted to Gluck's 
preceptor by Ilerr Schmid. While under the 
wing of the noble patronage referred to, Czerno- 
horsky's most famous scholar was heard by Count 
Melzi, a Lombard nobleman, who was so capti- 
vared by the youth's talent as to nominate him 
chamber-musician, — to take him to Milan, — and 
to place him under Sammartini for the completion 
of his education. By filling up these naked out- 
lines, any one having due understanding of the 
privileges of a biographer could have made lively 
and instructive pictures, — and this without re- 
sorting to the style conjectural, so felicitously but 
so fallaciously employed by Godwin, in his * Life 
of Chaucer.* But of the features or humors 
which would give his subject universal interest, 
Ilerr Schmid seems to have a profound disregard 
or a provoking ignorance ; and the reader is left 
for himself to divine how, betwixt the imperfec- 
tions of home-training and sudden exposure to the 
ripening influence of Italy, one of the most indi- 
vidual geniuses whom the world has ever seen 
was placed in circumstances where development 
became possible. 

Certain critics and thinkers, who have declared 
that Gluck never was a perfect physician (in the 
degree to which Bach, ilandel, Haydn, Mozart 
and Mendelssohn may be described as perfect), 
might refer the alleged limitations of his knowl- 
edge to the restricted opportunities of his early 
years, followed by that mcessant course of stage 
production which gives the master no time to 
complete his scholarship on that stern and solid 
basis of contrapuntal knowledge, without which 
there is no musical salvation or omnipotence. 
Other observations, of more than universal inter- 
est, are sugnested by the facts of Gluck's career. 

Those enthusiasts who maintain that youth has 
the monopoly of the brightest outpourings of 
genius, — who demand that imagination should 
manifest itself in one form and at one epoch in 
life, — and who thus discourage all such aspirants in 
Art as cannot arrive at originality till after time 
has brought them experienre, — must be consider- 
ably puzzled by the example of Gluck. Let us 
run over the Vnt of his operas. The first, * Arta- 
serse,' was produced in 174L To this followed, 

* Demafoonte,' * Demetrio,' * Ipermnestra,' * Fe- 
dra,' * Poro.' Next came, * La Caduta dei Gi- 
ganti,' which was written for London, in glorifica- 
tion of our Duke of Cumberland's victory over 
the Pretender in 1745. On this opera the Eng- 
lish critic may excusably pause, since its produc- 
tion not merely marked an epoch in its writer's 
progress, but connects itself with the story of 
music and manners in England by more than 
one link. Gluck assured Burney that he was 
led, during his short stay in England, to study 
the power wielded by Handel, who, having given 
up operas, was then writing 'Judas,' in commem- 
oration of " Culloden Field," and that this study 
induced him to alter and to simplify hi.-? own 
manner. But Gluck's study must have been 
carried on in fear and trembling. Those were 
days when the London people could behave fero- 
ciously to foreigners, and an opera riot was ex- 
pected on the nijiht when * La Caduta' was to be 
played first. This was averted ; nevertheless, the 
opera did not succeed. Politics ran high in the 
world of fashion. State trials and executions for 
high (reason involved and interested a good third 
of the noble patrons of the musical drama. Thea 



I^rd Middlesex, the responsible manager, seems 
to have had the usual amount of managerial capi- 
tal and integrity. He quarrelled with every one, 
save his own favorite dancer, — and shut the Opera 
House without paying his artists. Gluck's opera, 
however, was strongly cast, including, among 
other artists, Slgnora Frasi, Monticelli (an artifi- 
cial soprano)f and Jozzi, the same singer who 
subsequently palmed ot!' Alberti's *■ Harpsichord 
Lessons' on the London amateurs as his own com- 
positions. La Violetta too (afterwards Mrs. Gar- 
rick) danced in the ballet. Their names are 
merely strung together, to suggest the amount of 
matter which a biography like this might have 
yielded had it been thoroughly wrought out and 
genially studied. Similar anecdotes and recollec- 
tions might possibly have been gathered with re- 
gard to other of the following long list of his for- 
gotten productions. The operas produced by 
Gluck after he left England were, * Artamcne,' 

* Piramo e Tisbe,* • La Semiramide Riconosciuta,* 

* Telemacco,* ' La Clemenza di Tito,' ' Le Cinesi,' 

* 11 Trionfo di Camilla,' * Antigono,' * La Danza,* 
airs for a pastoral, * Les Amours Champetres,' 
L' Innocenza Giustificata,' * II Re Pastore,' new 
airs for a comic opera, ' Le Chinois poli en 
France,' new tunes for a * Deguisement Pastorale,' 
airs for * L'Tsle de Merlin,' for ' La Fausse Es- 
clave,' for ' Cythdrde Assidgde,' for * L' Yvrogne 
Corrigd,* ' Tetide,' and airs for * Le Cadi dupd.' 
Here we have twenty years of labor, and it is not 
till we come to 1761 — till the master was forty- 
seven years of age — that we arrive at the first 
theatrical production by him which makes any 
specific figure in musical history. This is what 
Dr. Burney calls " the famous ballet of * Don 
Juan,'" which, however famous in its time, has 
been only of late inquired afler as a curiosity, be- 
cause antiquaries have hinted that this ballet con- 
tains suggestions afterwards wrought out in Mo- 
zart's immortal opera. Twenty years of little- 
prized toil, and partial success, — thirty important 
stage works had not worn into nothingness the 
iuvention of this great inventor, — nor, so far as 
we know, had indicated the course which it would 
ultimately take. The few fragments of Gluck's 
earlier opera music which have reached us seem 
timid and stifiT, constructed to suit the mode, but 
without such fascination of melody or choiceness 
of figurative passage as were studied by or came 
unsought to the Italian composers who then com- 
manded the European stages, — Hasse, Jomelli, 
and others. — For it may be observed, parentheti- 
cally, that Handel's operas, in which may be dis- 
cerned the germ of a nobler manner, did not travel 
far from our capital, where they were written. — 
Gluck then was destined to illustrate a principle 
entirely opposed to the canons of those who ap- 
portion set seasons in a poet's life to Imagination's 
seed-time and harvest He might have been sent 
into the world to show that persistence is one ele- 
ment of originality and individuality, — that, 
whereas some arrive quickly, others only reach 
the goal after timid and halting steps, wearily in- 
terrupted. 

When, however, the goal teas reached by the 

firoduction of' Alceste,' the master took his place 
ike a giant among giants — a place from which no 
subsequent caprices and changes of Art — no inno- 
vations, no discoveries, no revolutions in the 
schools of vocal or orchestral music have been 
able to move him. The four Greek operas of 
Grluck, — his * Orfeo,' * Alceste,* and two * Iphige- 
nia's,' and his fairy opera * Armidc,' have with- 
stood the assaults of time better than any other 
serious stage-music in existence, Mozart's * Don 
Juan' excepted. It is true that they are not 
heard perpetually. Antique and classical dramas 
are, possibly, not to be established as a frequent 
attraction with the opera-goers of Europe. But 
Shakspeare's * Coriolanus,' though it is not often 
performed, keeps the stage, — and Gluck's four 
Greek operas rise, in music, to the height of that 
play, in drama. Let them be compared with the 
Greek opera of Gluck's more popular successor — 
the * Idomeneo' of Mozart — and the later work 
will sound mannered and obsolete, — less grand- 
iose, though more elaborate, — less striking in the 
beauty and majesty of its forms, thpugb more lux- 
urious in the color with which every portion of it 



is suffused. These great operas of Gluck can be 
sparingly presented, because such artists as the 
public would now accept for tragic heroes and 
neroines are rare. We cannot believe that Mdlle. 
Sophie Arnould and M M. Legros and Larrivde, 
who were the beloved of Paris in the days when 
the "«r/o Francese" had not ceased to be the 
reproach of French singers, would now be en- 
dured there for the most admirable show of dra- 
matic propriety. Since Madame Milder's death 
there nas been no prima donna in Germany 
capable of satisfying eye and ear in these difl[icuft 
but grand characters. Madame Schroeder-Devri- 
ent was too romantic ; Mdlle. AVagner hardly pos- 
sesses the requisite voice, being a soprano by force, 
and not by nature. Remembering the admirable 
singing of Mdlle. Lind in * La Vestale' of Spon- 
tini, we might have looked for a rendering of 
Gluck's daughter-heroine, if not his wife-heroine, 
had she remained on the stage, and had she been 
Avilling to work in operas of combination ; but 
w^here has been the Orestes or the Admetus fit to 
appear with her, — where the poet, tragedian, and 
singer in one? And yet, wretchedly as these 
operas are under-sung and under-acted by the 
flashy, violent, thoughtless folk who now are (and, 
possibly, liave always been) the staple members 
of operatic companies, it is observable that wher- 
ever Gluck's music is given with general care and 
scenic propriety (as at Berlin) their effect is as 
great as it was at the first moment of their appear- 
ance. Our own columns have recorded, on the 
testimony of correspondents totally different in 
training, taste, aud temperament, the rapture 
(such word is no caricature) excited by the Prus- 
sian presentments of ' Armide' and * Alceste.' If 
Gluck's five operas are not more frequently given, 
it is not because they have grown old, so much as 
because executive art has sunk low, and because 
a taste for the poetical and antique is not a paying 
commodity for which managers cater, and to meet 
which artists educate themselves. 
(Conclusion next week.) 
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"Hoffmann says. In one of his note-books, that on the 
eleventh of March, at half past eight o'clock, precisely, he was 
an am." — Hyptriun^ Book 111. chap. 9. 

This afternoon, one hoar before sundown, I was 
the same ! How could I have been so foolish ? 

Now the thing was on this wise, and this was the 
manner thereof — but, not too fast. 

He that takes a donkey to ascend the Drachenfels, 
pays a donkey price : for doth be not take the don- 
key with all its donkey nature, and habits, and feel- 
ings, and affections, and dispositions, and obstinacies 
and notions and humors ? And does he not make 
himself subject *' to his cholers, and his moods, and 
his displeasures, and his indignations?" If then 
(for four-legged and two-legged asses ofttimes reason 
differently) the quadruped decides to stop, and all 
argument of whip and club from rider and donkey- 
boy prove ineffectual to start him, and thereupon the 
rider loses his equilibrium of temper — does not the 
biped become the greater ass of the two ? Though 
there be other and greater differences between them 
than the mere number of legs and length of ears, 
have they not met upon the common ground of don- 
keyism ? Quod erat demonstrandum. Why then did 
I lose my temper and get angry with Wyzaker 1 

Wyzaker came over in the last steamship but one 
to ' do up' Europe. He has ' finished' England and 
Scothtnd — scenery, historical localities, Art, literature, 
everything — ^knows all about them j and is thus far 
on his way to Italy. Six weeks from to-day he will 
leave Havre for home, having accomplished all ! 

In my boyllood, when Tim or Stanly fell into a 
train of lofty talk, using high-sounding words, whose 
significance they did not understand, upon some topic 
of which they knew nothing, Ira Fetch used to call 
it ' explotterating.' In devising this word, Ira was 
a benefactor to the English language. 
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Wyzaker*s leading ' peculiaristic * is to explottcrate. 
No other word can convey the idea. He explottcratcs 
on the greatness, glory and ' gumption ' of America 
and the Americans, and is a very Smellfungus to all 
on this side the water. But« above all he explotte- 
rates apon Art. This was the topic to-day. 

He came ap after dinner to make me and N. a 
call. Wo had coffee, sent oat for some cigars, and 
when all was comfortable and in order, he began. I 
am not going to record all his platitudes and inani- 
ties — could not if I would — ^nor is it necessary. After 
a long explotteration, highly to his own satisfaction, 
in which painters and paintings were discussed, as 
he doubtless thought, highly to our edification, I be- 
gan to question him. 

— Tou have paid a good deal of attention to pic- 
tures? 

— No, not so very much. But I have a great taste 
that way. 

— No doubt. I suppose that whatever there is 
worth seeing in New York, Boston, and our other 
cities, you have made yourself familiar with 1 

— Well, I can hardly say. I always calculate to 
see the best that comes along. But yon know we 
have no galleries. 

— There are some good things in the Boston Athc- 
nsBum, are there not f 

— Nothing of consequence. I was in there, one 
time, once when I had a leisure hour in your Athens. 
(Here Wyzaker smiled — he is a New Yorker.) 

— You must have studied Bryants Gallery in New 
York pretty thoroughly, it should seem ; that is the 
best preparation one can have in America for the 
European collections. 

W. I can*t say that I ever was there, but I always 
look in upon our Art Union exhibitions. Encourage- 
ment of native talent, you know ; and besides, until 
the stupid Court decided that it was gambling, I had 
a chance at a fine picture, you see. My wife wanted 
a season ticket to the Dusscldorf Gallery last year, 
and so I took a couple, and went there now and then 
with her. 

Mister Broum, Ah ! I see. 
W, But one don't need seeing all these pictures. 
We have, sir, implanted in our nature, a perception 
of beauty. Like truth, beauty is eternal ; it comes 
from the very beginning of eternity, and when we 
see that which has beauty, we — we — we recognize it, 
sir, and call it beautiful. That's it, sir 1 

(N. nodded his head to Wyzaker, as much as to 
say, so it is. I knew what was under that grave 
face, though.) 

Mr. B. But this sentiment, or this power of ap- 
preciation, must be developed and cultivated, I 
thought 

W. It is, sir: to every thinking and observing 
. mind, not a star twinkles, nor a rose blossoms, with- 
out cultivating it, and as 

Mr. B. Stop a minute ; you were discoursing, 
just now, about certain female figures in the Gallery 
here, and criticizing them rather severely. Have 
you studied living models ? 

W. Do you think a respectable man like me 
would patronize the model artists ! 

Mr. B. Not at all. But I cannot see how the 
star, the rose, or a landscape can develope the eter- 
nal sentiment of beauty, so as to make you a judge 
of the works of men whose lives were devoted to the 
study of the human form, in countries, too, where 
even a sister of an emperor would sit as a modcL 
W' W«ho was that — who was that ? 

Mr. B, Napoleon's sister ; it is an old story. 
W. In painting, just as in music, we bare a 
natural appreciation of what is good. 

Mr. B. So you are fond of music. Yon of course 
subscribe to the Philharmonic Concerts, and omit no 
opportunity of hearing the Oratorio, and other great 
performances. 

W. Why, the tnith is, that I don't think much 



of these Philharmonic concerts. It is all fofcign 
stuff, and this talk about the grandeur of symphonies 
and the like, is all fudge. They never have any 
great singers there. I heard * Elijah' once in Boston, 
and the 'Messiah' in New York. Old-fashioned 
music — ^flat — ^nothing stirring in it. And as these 
are said to be the best, I saw it was of no use to 
spend time and money in this way. No «tr, those 
Jullicn and Sontag and Alboni concerts are the con- 
certs for me. The fact is, my eyes and cars are as 
capable of letting me know what is good as those of 
anybody else, and he who pretends to deny it may as 
well (^11 me an ass, and done with it 

Here the Doctor turned the conversation, and 
Wyzaker was drawn off upon ground where he was 
at home. He is a shrewd business man, cunning 
and wary, and has grown rich. Upon business mat- 
ters he talks well, but on Art ! He puts me in 

mind of a country parson turned editor, arguing with 
the Tribune on questions of political economy. 

It was not long before I roundly disputed some 
point which he was laying down. I laugh now to 
think how learnedly I talked about 'change and mar- 
kets, and corn-laws, and tariffs, and balance of trade, 
of which last I only knew that all sorts of money 
balances have always been against me. At last he 
descended upon me — ^not like rain upon the rooMm 
grass — more like a hawk upon a chirping squirrel. 
How could I know anything about such things ? I 
who have passed my life among books and papers, 
in libraries, or in roaming over lakes and mountains, 
in writing for namby-pamby periodicals, or possibly 
in teaching children the spelling-book and Colbnm^s 
arithmetic ? Upon this hint I spake ; nay, I fear, 
expHotterated. At all events, I exploded. My ther- 
mometer had been rising, rising, until now it was 
almost boiling heat I finished my coffee, laid down 
my half-smoked cigar, ordered the Doctor, who was 
just opening his mouth to speak, to " shut up," and 
began : 

— Now look here, Wyzaker, you are just where I 
want yoii. I am not a business man, never have 
been. All I know about mercantile and financial 
affairs is derived from books, and from my limited 
means of observation. You have spent your life in 
the counting-room and on 'change. You know Wall 
street, as I know my musical or my German lexicon. 
If I tell you I think that in this or that business mat- 
ter, such or such must be the right in the case, you are 
perfectly satisfied with me. I may think as I please. 
You have no objection. But just now when, with a 
purpose in view, I flatly denied something you said, 
you became ciffended — rightly enough, too. You 
know better than I about that, and took me to task 
for pretending to make assertions without the pre- 
vious training necessary to enable me to form a 
judgment Now apply what you have just said to me 
to your own case. The other day Mr. A., who is also 
making a flying tour through Europe, was here. He 
had but a day to spend; he saw what he could — would 
gladly give more time to the works of Art here, but 
it was impossible. Whatever chances he had ever 
had of cultivating, his taste he had improved, and it 
was a hard necessity for him, not to be able to devote 
80 much time to the master-works of Art in France, 
Italy and Germany, as to be able to find out the 
secret of their world-wide fame, which in some cases 
still defied him. Such a man, God speed him I 

But you — ^you galloped on board the vessel in New 
York, galloped on shore in Liverpool, galloped 
through Scotland and England, galloped across the 
channel, and hither; have galloped through the 
Louvre; did not think Antwerp, with its treasures 
of Art, worth galloping to; galloped through Cologne, 
and yesterday went on the gallop through the Mu- 
seums here. At home you never spent an hour in 
your life in really trying to learn why one picture 
was considered better than another ; but you did pay 
one visit once to the Boston Athenienm — have often 



stopped at the windows of the picture-shops, when a 
pretty girl's portrait was there — never went near 
Bryan, whose collection is the only one in America 
where yon can compare different eras and schools of 
painting, and learn to feel the difference between 
good and bad, but did go half a dozen times to the 
Dusscldorf Gallery on a season ticket And now 
you come over here and undertake to talk al>out 
pictures I The collection you have just mentioned, 
made up of the refuse, after the King, ond Consul 
Wagner, and various rich men and galleries have 
had their pick— that is your standard of excellence. 
You talk about an eternal sentiment of beauty, a 
sort of unerring instinct, and yet judge of all by a 
single school, in which bright and flaming colors, 
tedious, mechanical accuracy of finish, or the humors 
of low life in caricature, are the principal character- 
istics. And the works of this school you have visited 
half a dozen times ! 

Murray's handbook says our gallery here in Berlin 
" is far below those of Munich and Dresden in works 
of first-rate excellence " — and so you turned up your 
nose at it yesterday ; the hour you gave to some two 
thousand pictures being exceedingly favorable to 
artistic enjoyment, as it preceded a late dinner for 
which you were ravenous. 

My quarrel with you is not because the fine works 
which hang on the walls of the Museum give yon no 
pleasure. Why, they cannot do it — you are not ca- 
pable of it — that is not my cause of complaint, all 
the saints in the mythology forbid I but that you, 
who are incapable of participating in the pleasure of 
the man of cultivated taste, as I am of sharing the 
grim satisfaction with which you said to your wife a 
month ago, " Erie is down, and Central is up, Smith 
has lost thirty thousand, I have made forty, I'll take 
a run to Europe," — should dare to aver that all the 
cultivated world is wrong, and set up your Ebenezer, 
to which we must all do homage. This I don't like. 

You have eyes and ears — enough of the latter, 
heaven knows ! can see and hear, and if you would 
only see, if you would only hear, you are as capable 
of learning to enjoy j^aintings and music as another. 
But first and foremost, man, for mercy's sake forget 
Dusseldoif. Never speak the word even, if by any 
circumlocution it can be avoided. I'll wager my hat 
— not a very good one to look at, but an astonishing 
one to wear, like Sam Weller's — ^that before ten days 
are past I shall meet some bland Englishman at 
Shangnapani's, who will begin a conversation with 
me (afYer finishing the Ttm^s^ advertisements and all) 
with, " I had the pleasure of meeting a countryman 
of yours in the gallery at Dresden, who spoke often 
of " the Dusscldorf Collection to New York." Avoid 
it, Wyzaker, avoid the word as you would an oath in 
a company of clergymen. Never forget those New 
Yorkers who took the English gentleman to see the 
Park ! If you care for the good name of your coun- 
try, never open your lips about Art. A donkey can- 
not sing. Then, too, to hear you expatiating upon 
Music, giving your opinion of composers with all — 
nay with more assurance than either of the Univer- 
sity professors across the way, for Marx speaks care- 
fully about them — to hear you talk about Beethoven 
and Mozart and Handel and Rossini, Bellini, Doni- 
zetti, is enough to make one foi^et hospitality and 
the common dictates of politeness. You, you who 
go to the fashionable concerts to talk and chatter, 
and thump witli your heels and toes, and cane and 
umbrella, who are great at applause, only it comes 
in the wrong time — who did not go last evening to 
hear Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, because you had 
heard it once and found it a bore! You who once 
or twice in your life have been to Oratorios to bear 
Miss This or Madame That sing, but who have no 
more idea of such a work as a grand whole, than the 
blind man has of the heaven with all its glorioos 
gems ! You, who yawn while Miss R. plays a sonata 
by Beethoven, or a nottnmo by Chopin, and then 
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say, '* Ah, sweet, very pretty; do you know the Car- 
nival of Venice with variations?'* You who do not 
know one note from another, and think tlio whole 
orfhcstra /)/<iys the same tunc! You, who in your 
heart had rather hear Yankee Doodle on a hand- 
orj^an than the snbliincst strains that ever made a 
cathedral full of worshippers weep — you set yourself 
up for a musical critic, and talk ex cathciira! You, 
who never saw an opera properly put upon the sta(;c, 
with Ruita!)1e orcliesira and chorus j all whose opera 
is of hut one school, cut out hy one pattern and made 
up after one model — you undertake to argue disputed 
questions of the musical sta^e ! Be a man, and say 
outright that you like an Ethiopian quartet better 
than the (luartet in Ilossini*s Stabai Muter, and tliat 
" Sweet Home" is sweeter than all the sweetness of 
Italy. By this you will gain respect You are a 
great man in Wall street ; let that sudice. Why will 
you, in Art, 

Try to show off claiwlcal, 
Aod only nhow Jarkasslcal? 

Oh, Wyzakerl I fear me much thou art an ass ! a 
complete ass, an unmitigated ass, an ass past re- 
demption 1 

Here I ceased erplotterating^ and Wyzaker was 
ofTendcd ! 

When Handel held the final rehearsal of the 
Utrecht Te Deum^ he called out just before begin- 
ning, of course good-naturedly, " Gentlemen, he's a 
rascal (huncU/ott) who makes a blunder I During 
the performance he was so completely carried away 
witi) the sublimity of the music and the splendor of 
the execution, that he forgot everything, and even 
the time for a number following, until the leader 
spoke to him. He could not overcome his emotion, 
and at the close, with tears running down his cheeks, 
said, " Gentlemen, I am the rascal." 

Now Wyzaker is rich, his word has power. When 
he gets home he won^t think much of Mr. Brown ; — 
met him abroad — impertinent, prejudiced — ^he won't 
do much in the world, and so on. 

Brown, why did you fly into a passion ? You are 
the donkey ! 

Oh Dogberry and shade of HofTmann I 



Pusi4aI(|Iut-(I[hitt. 

The dazzling feats of virtuosity of our modern 
pianists and violinists were long ago characterized as 
the pyroterhnics of the Art. One of the masters in 
such magic seems to have been struck with the ob- 
viousness of the analogv. Herr Strakoscii has 
adopted for the title of his last grand composition, 
which figures in the programme of one of Parodies 
recent concerts in New York : " Musical Rockets, a 
brilliant Capriccio Characteristique, composed and 
performed for the first time,'* &c. &c. 

We see by an Italian papof that some of our old 
friends in the operatic line, long since lost sight of, 
members of that first Havana troupe, which gave 
such an impulse to Italian opera in our cities, have 
again turned up in Havana. The company, which 
was to open there last month, (of course with Trova- 
foTtf,) consisted of Corradi-Setti, Vita, the fine 
baritone who first taught us Verdi's Carlo Magno, 
Caranti Vita, his wife, together with a contralto 
and tenor, SignoraCACCiATOBi and Signor Tibbrio 
(or TiUERiKi), not associated with them in our 
memory. 

Miss Adelaide Phillips is reported in London, 
where she was soon to appear in public ; we hear 
privately, however, that she has taken passage homo 

to Boston The London Illustrated News 

in a review of the Italian Opera season at Covent 
Garden, says : " Mile. Bosio was much before the 
public, and is a greater favorite than ever. As Zer- 
lina, Elvira, Adina, and above all, Catharine, she 



has delighted every body by the charms of her per- 
son, the beauty of her voice, her brilliant yet delicate 
execution, and her grace and animation as an ac- 
tress." On the 13th ult. there was a full rehearsal 

of Costa's new oratorio, " Eli," at Hanover Square 
Rooms (London). The principals, Viardot Gab- 
ciA, Castellan, Sims Rkeves, Herr Formes, and 
Wkiss, and the entire orchestra and chorus from the 
city were present Costa himself conducted, and 
the Illustrated says of it: " We have no hesitation in 
saying that this oratorio will take its place among 
the greatest works of its kind that have appeared 
since the days of Handel. The subject and inci- 
dents are contained in the first four chapters of the 
Book of Samuel, the poem being from the pen of 
Mr. Bartholomew, (who gave Mendklssoiin his 
' Elijah' book,) who has produced a sacred drama 
full of grandeur, beauty and pathos. The music is 
worthy of the subject. It is highly original, com* 
bining the graceful, flow^ing melody of the Italian 
school, with the force, depth and solidity of the great 
German masters." 

The great master of the violin, De Beriot, the 
husband of Maliuran, has become a victim to con- 
tinual labor. Ilis sight, for some lime gradually 

weakening, is lost forever Lara is the name of 

the libretto which Mme. George Sand is said to 

have offered to Rossini To the list of failures 

in operatic enterprises in leading European theatres, 
mentioned last week, we may add La Scahi at Milan, 
and the Italian opera at Vienna. The expenses of 
the latter for the last season are set down at £30,000, 
more than double the receipts. 

New oratorios, operas, &c. seem to be multiplying 
in our New World. May they only prove as new, 
in the best sense, as some of the oldest works of 
genius ! Leopold Meignen, the Philadelphia 
maestro f has nearly completed a second oratorio. 
The subject of the libretto, written also by himself, 
is taken from the Bible, and embraces the epoch of 
the Deluge, Noah and his family being the dramatis 
persoiuB. A fine opportunity for musical treatment 
of that cla.ssical incident about the man who thought 

" there would not be much of a shower" ! Signor 

Arditi, too, has turned his hand to the composition 
of an American opera, to be brought out during 
the coming season at the Academy of Music. The 
plot is taken from Cooper's " Spy." 

The music-lovers in our good city of Worcester 
have shown their appreciation of true services in the 
cause of pure and classical music, by presenting the 
" Complete Piano Works" of Mozart, in nine vols, 
(the superb Englinh edition, edited by Cipriani Pot- 
ter,) to their young townsman, Mr. B. D. Allen, 
whose nice soirees we have several times had occa- 
sion to mention. Mr. A. is a gentleman of rare 
modesty and merit in his profession, and the gifl 
(transmitted by some of the first citizens of Worces- 
ter,) is eminently appropriate. 

A San Francisco paper says : " The whole of our 
mining section of country, as it seems by the interior 
papers, is overrun by strolling players of every grade 
and description. Tragedy, comedy, farce, opera, 
and a general mixtnre of all, are given. The papers 
denounce the larger portion of these performers and 
and performances as arrant humbugs. . . .The Italian 
Opera Troupe, consisting of Mme. Clothildb 
Barili Thorne, Signora Scola, Beciierini, and 
others, had sailed for Callao, with the design of 
making a professional visit to all the principal South 
American cities Mme. Bishop was to take a ben- 
efit on the 30th July, when Anber's opera La Muette 
de Portici was to be played for the first time in Cali- 
fornia, with Mme. Bishop as the Princess, and Mile. 
TuiERRT as the Dumb Girl. 

One of the ready recipes of psalm-tune manufac- 
turers is well shown np by the Rev. Tuokas Hill, 



of Waltham, in an article on Church Music, in the 
last Christian Examiner. He says : " Sometimes an 
attempt is made to alter a secular air by changing 
the cadence to a religious form. We have rciently 
heard tunes of this character from some new collec- 
tion of sacred (!J music; popular Irish and Nogro 
Melodies being cut olf in the last measure, and a 
chord of the subdominant introduced, as it were to 
sanctify them. The result is, that the tunes are spoiled 
for whistling on a week day^ witfiout being rendered Jit 
to sing on a Sunday. They neither express the wild 
mingling of pathos and humor of the Irish tunes, the 
dreamy wailing hidden under the outside gayety of 
the Negro songs, nor yet any properly religious emo- 
tions. They are senseless, mutilated fragments, ill 

pieced togetlicr." Speaking of sacred music, 

some of our German friends have strange notions on 
the subject. We have before us the programme of a 
" Grosses Sacred Concert** given on a Sunday evening 
by a German company in Philadelphia, composed of 
cavatinas from Norma^ and Lucrezia Borgia^ overture 
to ZampcL, orchestral arrangements from Le Prophdte 
and the Nachtlager von Granada^ instrumental solos, 
glees, de<*lamations, and what not. We do not 
know that such music need be any more corrupting 
on a Sunday than on other days; but to call it 
sacred! 

A new biography of Handel is soon to appear in 
England, the work of M. Victor Sciioelcher, a 
political exile in London. He has examined the 
Handelian MSS. in the Musical Library of Bucking- 
ham Palace, and discovered an oratorio by Handel, 
entitled " The Passion", hitherto unknown, as well 
as an opera called ''Silla. " 

Who docs not relish now and then a hearty excla- 
mation against mnsici If one lived in England 
where they undertake to digest three or four roast- 
beef oratorios in a day, or sit through one of M. 
Benedict's annual concerts, with thirty-nine pieces 
in the programme, the more musical he was the more 
might he suffer torture from too much of a good 
thing, and be inclined to sympathize with Stdnet 
Smith, who said : " Music for such a length of time 
(unless under sentence of a jury) I will not submit 
to"; and again: " Nothing can be more disgusting 
than an oratorio. How absurd to sec five hundred 
people fiddling like madmen about the Israelites in 
the Red Sea 1 " And after one's cutaneous musical 
sensibility has been haunted through hot summer 
days by hand-oi^ans and boys whistling '* Old folks 
at home" and ** Pop goes the weazcl'^ or even Casta 
diva^ how one likes the honest, humorous confession 
of Charles Lamb, who, nervously susceptible of 
sounds, and tortured by a carpenter's hammer, calls 
even "these unconnected and unset sounds better 
than the measured malice of music" ! 

The Gazzetta Musicak of Naples laments the want 
of serious stitdg on the part of modern singers in Italy. 
When composers write only for effect, can you ex- 
pect the singers to devote themselves to Art for 

Art's sake ? At Milan the only theatre now open 

is the Rb; at which Rossini's Gazza Ladra and 
Cenerentola and Sig. Muzio's Claudia were to bo per- 
formed At Venice Meyerbeer's R Pro/eta has 

been exciting enthusiasm ; the principal roles were 
filled by Signore Sanchioli and Carozzi, and Sig- 
nori Ncgrini and Nanni. Balfe was expected to 
spend some time at Bologna.. .. .An unpublished 
opera of C. M. Von Weber, called Siloana, was 
recently performed for the first time at Dresden. It 
was composed in 1803, and remodelled by the author 
in 1810-12. 

M. Strauss, director of the masked balls recently 
given at the Opera in Paris, bnt who has nothing but 
his name in common with the defunct waltz-king of 
Vienna, has been in the habit, like all other dance 
composers, of appropriating the ideas of others, that 
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is, of taking themes for his quadrilles nnd waltzes 
from the fashionable operas, &c. of the day. The 
society of dramatic authors, liaving a copyright in- 
terest in some of the said operas, prosecuted him and 
recovered pretty heavy damages, the Court deciding, 
among other things, that " even a modification of the 
time of a musical composition in applying it to the 
exigencies of dance music could not he allowed to 
deprive an author of his rights." Would that the 
same law were in force here also ! Not so much for 
the copy-righted, as for the sake of oar own ears and 
of the poor tunes, tortured and twisted and be- 
deviled into all shapes, danced to and ground on 
hand-organs and made into virtuoso fireworks, until 
one is sick to death of them ! 

MiSKA Hauser, the knight-errant of the violin, 
who seeks new fields of virtuoso fame away in the 
Sandwich Islands and remote corners of the world, 
seems to be getting equally famous as a historian 
and romancer in the way of newspaper correspond- 
ence. We find him in the German papers, we find 
him in the Paris La France Miisicale^ and in the 
English papers. Latterly in Chambers' Jonmal^ in 
giving an account of a concert in Sydney, Australia, 
he sketches an "independent editor," one of whoso 
economics we think it might be fair enough for every 
editor to adopt in his own practice. He says : 

" A few days after my arrival, I paid my visits to 
the different editors of Sydney. At my first call, I 
came to a palace-like house, the ground floor occu- 
pied by the printing ofiice. On the first floor, among 
other adverti>ements, I found a tablet informing visi- 
tors that the editor cannot be spoken with unless 
paid for his valuable time; ncccordingly every body 
without exception, is advised to buy a ticket of ad- 
mis-^ion at the door of the waiiinjr-room— one hour 
costing 10s.; half an hour. Gs. ; fifteen minutes. 3s. 
Such were the contents of this singular price-current 
of time. I went into the waiting-room, and buying 
from the Australian negro, in red livery, an hour of 
his master's time, I entered the parlor with a strong 
feeling of curiosity. The editor received me in a 
very unprepossessing and sluggish manner. 'You 
arc an arti-«t, and come from Europe to make 
money V said he in a not very friendly tone. But 
when he understood that I had come from South 
America and California, his face lighted up, and his 
voice became less abrupt. He asked me, without 
longer preface, what pecuniary sacrifice I was ready 
to make in order to be pufi^ed by his paper. I was 
startled by this bluntness, and replied, that in case of 
success, I would surely give him material proofs of 
my gratitude ; but he did not find my answer precise 
enon^'h, and requested me to come at once to a 
definite understanding, and to pay a certain sum, 
without which, according to him, it would be impos- 
sible for me to succeed. Telling him that I wished 
to adjourn the conference, as I could not at once 
come to a decision, 1 left the temple of editorial 
integrity and public spirit. The other editors were 
less rapacious and more frien<lly ; they gave me, 
indeed, the best advice about my concerts." 
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Our Music Table. 

Oliver Ditson adds another to his series of 
cheap operatic scores, in octavo form, with Italian 
and English words. This is " Moses in Egypty as 
performed by the Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston, composed by Rossi xi, translated and 
adapted by George S. Parker." It makes a 
volume of IGO clearly printed pages, and is a con- 
venient and valuable book, although the paper 
and the outside general appearance are not quite 
so tasteful as in the same publisher's edition of 
Lucrczia Borr/hy Sonnambuta^ &c. ; — probably on 
the ground of cheapness, that it may be the more 
available for large chorus and oratorio practice ; 
for " Moses" as here given (upon Sunday nights) 



is made to answer for an omtorio. The heavy 
letters of the titlc-pa-jc arc "black as Egypt", as 
befits the subject. Whether the opera of Moae 
in Efjitto has been in any dog]*ec curtailed in 
adaptation to a Boston oratorio ainlicur-o, we have 
not the means at hand tor knowing; but it is 
pretty certain that Ave have here eswentitilly the 
whole of one of the very lK»st of liossini's produc- 
tions; — a wi<le interval between it, however, and 
his " William Tell" on the one hand, or his " Bar- 
ber of Seville" on the other 1 But ne.xt to these 
in richness of interest we may place Moses and 
Setniramidey both of the most melodic, florid, 
voluptuous, Oriental creations of Italian lyric 
Art. They are much alike in the pomp and 
splendor of the choral parts, the ingenious Iwauty 
of concerted i)ieces, the long-drawn florid melo- 
dies, and highly colored, pi<|uant instnunentation, 
as well as the frivolous, merely sensuous, foot- 
lifting character of certain portions. And there is 
a like samenes.s of style pervading all the voice- 
parts, all the chamcters ; only here there is less 
mere literal imitation and echo of one another. It 
must always be an extremely jwpular kind of 
music, because the flash of diamonds and the kalei- 
doscope play of colors never lose their charm for 
fresh senses. In the nature of thinjfs it is still 
destined to be sung a good deal by our societies 
and to attract large audiences ; and it will be a 
convenience both to the singer and the curious 
hearer to possess so nice a copy of his own. The 
English words are applied with ta^te and judg- 
ment, and have proved themselves singable by the 
experience of many seasons of Handel and 
Haydn concerts. 

Very valuable to students of the organ, and to 
the fledgling organists in country and city chur- 
ches must be "Rink's Practical Organ School" 
(op. 55), published entire, in the elegant style of 
J. A. Novello (London and New York), with the 
German directions and terms translated into Enff- 
lish. It consists of six progressive parts, complete 
in one volume (price S3. 75), or separate (75 cts. 
each). Rink represents the sound old classical 
school of organists, who have been brought up on 
Bach. As a creative, inspired genius he was no 
Bach at cill ; not one of the greatest of tone-poets ; 
but he had learning, mastery of the instrument, 
style, school, and he has written such a series of 
exercises as must, when carefully practiced, lead 
one into the true, solid, contrapuntal style and 
spirit of organ-playing. AVe doubt if any organ 
school, accessible in English, is at all to be com- 
pared with Rink's. It is enough to give a brief 
synopsis of its contents. 

Part I. contains twelve short and easy pieces 
in two parts, twelve in three pirts and twelve in 
four parts, thus initiating one from the outset into 
the mystery of real composition, or intertwining 
of distinct, indi^'idual parts. There is much beau- 
ty in these little pieces. These mastered, we take 
another step and practice 24 short Preludes in 
the twelve major and minor keys, and find the 
music growing more and more attractive. 

Part II., after a course of Pedal exercises, 
gives twelve of the good old German Chorales, 
each with several variations, — variations in res- 
pect of harmony, as well as of melody. These are 
extremely interesting. But let one turn from 
them to Bach's arrangement of the chorales (for 
qualtet of voices), if he would penetrate still 
deeper into the secrets of inspired Art. 



Part III. contains easy Postlmlcs^ or concluding 
voluntaries, in fugue &tyle. 

Part IV. Similar pieces fur more advanced 
per forme ra. 

Part V. contains various Organ pieces in the 
free .style : — fanta'<ia-like, moi-e of the onler of 
show j»ieces, and calling for cotitrast of stops. 

Part VI. brings us fiwc to flwe with what is 
properly the soul of all true nmsical form, with 
the Fugue itself, and is thus a preparation for the 
study of the givat Bacii'.s Fngut'S, which are the 
school of schools, as it iv^ards the or^mn. It has 
also miscellaneous pieces, variation.'^, &c., for ac- 
complished peiibrmer s. 



Connecticut Fairy-Land. 

One who has read Tennyson's " Princess," can 
conceive of a mystical couununity of romantic, 
beautiful young ladies, segR»gated from the coarse 
and selfish worhl, and lea^ling the liappicst life 
imaginable, a life all music, in a .secludi'd valley, 
unapproachable to vulgar feet, in the midst of the 
very land of " blue laws" an<l of " wooden nut- 
megs." Of such we have information in a most 
cheerful little paper calle<l the (ileaner of the 
VaUy of which a stray numln^r or two have 
reached us. It is full of the happiest little arti- 
cles, emanating from the happy members of a 
female seminary in a happy valley, which rejoices 
in the name of Music Vtile. Music Vale Semi- 
nary is the title of the institution ; and the life 
there would seem to be in imitation of the birds, 
one life-long practising of pianos and singing of 
songs, and studying of counterpoint, and rehears- 
ing of original operas, and warbling praises of 
such paradisaical existence. Nothing but Mu.sic 
and Happiness are recognized ; with these every 
page and paragraph of the Gleaner seems to be 
steeped and dripping. The whole business of the 
life is learning music ; and to this end these hero- 
ines make laws and establish order, and Amazon- 
like, shrink not from athletic (finger) exereise.% 
trying to strength and courage. Here are the 
" Rules and Regulations " : 

1. Ladies will commence practice at sunrise. 

2. Hour of retiring, 10 o'clock, P. M. 

3. Required practice will be four hours per diem. 
Extra practice will be credited on the bill, by the 
monitress, to the pupil. 

4. The visiting or calling on neighbors, attending 
parties, or absence without permission, is prohibited. 

5. Ladies will be required to dust their rooms and 
pianos prior to commencing practice in the morning, 
ttlternaiely, and successively taking precedence by 
seniority. 

6 Conversation with ladies at pianos without per- 
mi!>sion, is prohibited. 

The maxim of Music Vale is " one thing at a 
time." Hence it differs as a school, from other 
schools, in providing for a year or more of life 
of uninterrupted music. " The most approved 
and fashionable music furnished, if desired, at the 
lowest cash prices " : so it would seem that Verdi, 
Balfe, Jultien, Labitzky, &c. have the entree in 
Fairy-land ; (far more, we are afraid, than Chopin> 
Schubert or Beethoven — alas, that fairies will be 
fashionable !) The editresses of the Gleaner give 
the happiest pictures of the life at Music Vale. 
They had an Examination, when " Music Vale 
put on its best looks and smiles to greet its visitors. 
The trees, flowers, and all joined in the welcome 
and convinced every one that there is no pleas- 
anter place than this Valley of ours". The cere- 
mony consisted of " exercises in Theory, relieved 
and enlivened by the performance of pieces, both 
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iiistnimontal and voral**. The examination is 
ri«;i(l, and tlum comes some anxious lieartrbeating 
" lest we should not bo the happy recipients of a 
* Sheepskin', — for diplomas are awarded. Then 
come the evening exercises, to whi<!h ** we march 
escorted by the Burr Cornet Band'*, and more 
happy singinjT of * Welcome* and all liail to Music 
Vale ! Antl then wc commence to enact our melo- 
dramatic Opera of '* Kalvo", of which the lady 
editi-csses think it not amiss to give a slight sketch, 
which wc too, since we have to go to Fairy-land 
for topics, think it not amiss to copy : \ 

Ralvo is Piippo'sed to be n^ar tlic Fairy Isle, on which 
he declares liis fK'tormiiisition to hind, nctwitlistandiiig 
the Mv«iursirce of his comrades tlmt he will be chsui;»ed lo 
stone if he <h>es so. He lands; a ^cn^e of drowsiness 
RteaU over liim, nnd he sleeiis. The Svlphidc nppears 
nnd wislicH to warn him of his (hinger, but djires not let 
lierself be seen. The bu;*Io poiukIs when touched by 
her fairy wund, thonj»h no lips press ir«» tube. Kalvo 
starts from his slund)er. An Invisible Chorus tlien 
wnriis him aw:iy. Invisible birds clmunt their lays. He 
knows (hat he is sun-oundcd by enchantment, nnd strives 
in vain to solve the mystery. He calls his bjirpemen, but 
they linve left the Islnnd, thronsjh fear. Again he nleep«. 
Two of the fairies nppcar nnd speak of the love winch 
the Sylphide has for the stranger, on whose nppronch 
they (piiekK' vanUh. The bngle sounds once more, nnd 
the Invisible Cliorns ngain warns Idm uway. The Syl- 
phide re-nppe:ir<, nnd this time, her wish* to save the 
straiig^T overcoming the dread of the Queen, she permits 
herself to be seen by him. She be<«:ows upon KjiIvo her 
fairy wand, telling him that it will guard nnd guide him 
safely thnmgh all danger, ns it wm* presented to her by 
the mo*t powerful of the Genii. Ralvo bids her fare- 
well and turns to leave, when the Queen hor«elf appears 
and bids him change to stone. He wave^his fairy wand 
and chanj-es not. She summons the Elfin of the Genii, 
and commaiKls her to brnig her mo«it potent wand, with 
which she calls on the spirits of Water nnd Air. They 
do n«»t nppear. She cries '* treachery," and fulls from 
her throne. 

Then Ralvo calls for the Sylphide, and orders the Elfin 
to crown her Queen. She Is'made Queen nmid the songs 
of rejoicings, and the Island is declared free from en- 
chantment. * * * # 

Whatever merit there was in the libretto, or in the 
mu«ic, belongs exclusively to u* of Music Vale Seminary, 
as both were composed here. We are not anxious for 
any hmrels which wo do not win, hut we wish for tho«e 
that fairly belong to ns. We may also be allowed to add, 
that it wascoinposcil and performed .simply as a recrea- 
tion from study, and not one moment was lost from reg- 
ular prnetiee 'n its rehearsal. And, while It has been a 
source of plea.sure to us who have taken a part in its 
representation, it has aUo been of practical u«e, on nc- 
coiiiit of the discipline we have receive*! in composition, 
elocution, and particularly in regard to expression. 

The article doses with allusions to the editorial 
modesty in excuse of criticism and Avith thanks 
to the (brass ?) 15ands fi-om Colchester, Avhich, we 
may presume, officiated as orchestra, — but brim- 
full of happiness, the h.ilo whereof crowneth 
every soul and thing that enjoys tlie slightest 
connection with this happy Mu^ic Vale. Lest 
the spell should be broken by such enemies to 
boarding-school young misses' peace, as lovc- 
siikness and home-sickness, the diagnosis of the.se 
troubles and the sovereign remedy are duly set 
forth in the Gltaner: the remedy is an inspira- 
tion of the happy temper of the place, to wit : 

Three parts of contentment; 

Three part-* of good hunifjr; 

Three part** of ^ociMbiiiiy; 
Mix well tojrerher. add any qunntity of smiles and 
cheerfulness, and above all kei-]> yonr-elf bu«v, and our 
word for it, you will feoon ccij-e feeling any unplea<»ant 
setisation. 

Such, care- worn readers, such, O w^eary mari- 
Tiers upon life's troubled sea, is the philosophy 
and the melodious flow of life in ^lusic Vale, 
which is no fiiiry land, save as "the mind is its 
own place*', but has an actual habitation and a 
name in Salem, Connecticut,— so says the Gleaner 
of (he Vale. 



musicians, who have sung very acceptably in choir 
and couccrt-room. 



We ask the attention of Church music Commit- 
tees, choir directors, &c., to the advertisement of a 
Soprano and Bass. The applicants are competent 



Pusic Jititoad. 

Paris. 

The Th<?atre Italian, in the Salle Vcntadour, late 

the scene of Ristoki*s dramatic triumphs, is to 

open with opera Oct. 1st. Sig. Calzado, the new 

lessee, announces the following programme : 

Prim! .«o;»rani a »«o/»/f /';— Mjidttnift Giulia Grist, Madame Clau- 
dina Fioivntini, Madninc Virginia norrabadtiti, and Madame 
Virginia Henoo /V;wo ron//^a/rr> <m*o/i//o;— Madame Borifhl- 
Mamo. Prinii Unori axsotnti : — Si^nnrs Mario, Carrion, Fi^tro 
Mongini an*l I.oren»o Sulvi. Prhnt bariloni nxsohai: — Si|;nors 
Fninrt'wo Gnxlani and Eremrdl Prima bris.*o pro/ondo: — 
Fmncpwo Antrelini. Pr'nnobuff'o nsxoluto: — Si^nor Giofanni 
Zurrhini. S^coii'la donna cnmprimaria : — Madame Dell' 
Anvse. Bassn cofnpritJiarin: — Signor P. ](os.<ii. St^rondo t*n- 
orn romprfntnrio ;— Signer Soldi. Sfcondo basso comprimario: 
— Signor Zurrhelli. Adrninislrator :—SignoT Salri. Chff-d? 
OrcA<.*/r« ;—Slgnor Bottcsini. 

So Grisi returns to Paris after a lapse of seven 
years,— less changed, the Musical Ifor/c? opines, than 
Paris. Mmc. Boccabadati, unknown as yet to 
London or Paris, has enjoyed conjjiderablc reputation 
OS prima donna in Italy and Spain. Mme. Borghi- 
Mamo is called the best Italian contralto after Al- 
BONi. Mario, as all the English testify, never sang 
better than now. Sig. Carrion is the tenor who 
hai been exciting so much attention in Vienna. The 
(rirics say he is a fine singer in the florid Rossini 
school, but that his voice is used up. Salvi is well 
known of our readers. Of Graziani we have read 
much in praise in English papers; the other baritones 
and basses are new names to us. Among the operas 
promised are Dun Giovanni^ 11 Barbi^re^ Mos^^ Semi' 
ramide, Otello, Jja Gazza Ladra, Ccnerentola^ (so 
much for old Ros>ini's visit !), besides the usual un- 
avoidable doses of Verdi, Donizetti, &c. More than 
one new opera will be produced, if good ones are of- 
fered. 

At the Grand Opera, M. Charles Wicart, a 
Belgian tenor, pupil of the Paris Conservatoire, has 
made a moderately successful debut in Gdkymard's 
part in La Juice; Mme. Lafon was a *' fair" repre- 
sentative of Rachel, and Mile. Dussy, "a young 
sinjier of remarkable promise, made a charming 
Eudoxie." Les Vepres Siciliennes had been perform- 
ed twenty-three times, with .still increasing success, 
due in a great measure to SoriiiB Cruvelli, who 
in the part of Ilelcne has taken Paris by storm. All 
hope of getting Sttnta Chiara^ the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg's new opera, ready against Queen Victoria's 
visit, had vanished. We copy the following outline 
of its subject: 

In the early part of the last century Peter the Great 
married his sou Alexis, then a;red 2i,toihc Princess 
of Wolfenbiittel. sister of the Empress of Germany. 
Peter, Im-iied with schemes of ag^iression abroad, and 
as!iimilation and amelioration at home, had altoge- 
ther neglected his parental duties ; the education of 
the C/.arcvitih haviiijr been confided lo bigots of the 
old Hu>sian school, averse to chan;je and opposed to 
progress, 'i'oo late the Czar discovered his error, 
and einleavored, with the aid of foreifrn professors, to 
cnltivate the shallow mind of his son; but the mis- 
chief was done, the seed sown of fanatics had taken 
deep root, and ihe Czarewiich like the deaf adder, re- 
fu.*;ed to hear the voice of the forei^jn charmers, and 
stopped his ears to the instruction they strove to con- 
vey. Convinced that the naiion was op))osed to his 
father's magnificent projects, he joined a conspiracy 
aj:aiust him, and, beinj; disjovercd, fled to Vienna, 
and eventually lo Naples. In the kin<; of that state, 
Peter had a friend as firm as King Bomha to Czar 
Alexander, and Alexis was arrested hy RomanzofT 
and Tolstoy, carried to Pctersburgh, and there 
Ptrancled— by his father's hand, as was generally be- 
lieved. 

Some historians have supposed that his wife did 
not share her husband's fate, but that, plunged like 
Juliet in a death-like trance, she afterwards escaped ; 
and the duke has followed this version. The opera 
opens in 1715, and the first two acts take place in 
the Kremlin, at Moscow. The scene of action is then 
changed to the Hartz mountains, where the princess 
is supposed to liave taken refuge, and the composer 



has availed himself of the numerous legends and 
mysterious talcs of which they have ever been the 
subject. 

The engagement of Alboxi expires on the 20th of 
September. It has been wonderfully successful. 
Roger's engagement is to the end of October, and 
that of Cruvelli to the end of December, with the 
privilege of a month's cong^. In January, 1856, this 
young lady is to be married, and will retire into pri- 
vate life. 



Jiduj|rtisjmi»nts. 

GEORGE W. PRATT, 

OF THE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AT LEIPSIC, 

Ctacljcr 0f swinging, ^iinttoitg anb Coimlerpoint, 

In private lessons or eluaes. 
RESIDENCE, No. 102 MYRTLE STREET. 

CHOIR SINGERS. — A Lady and Gentleman, Soprano and 
BasA, are desirous of making an eng^iirempnt to Bing in a 
Church Choir In the City Well nrquHinted with all Icinds of 
Church muiiic. Address X. J. at this oflSce. 

MR. OORELLI 

Begs to announce that his CLASSES IN SINGING will be 
resumed at the Mea«r8. CeiCKERijia's Rooms, on MONDAYS 
and THURSDAYS, as last season. AppMcxtions may be made 
at the Messrs Chiclcering'x Wareroom^, (MasoLic Temple.) or 
at Mr. Corelli's resldonce, 47 Hancock street. ScpS 2m 

MLLE. aABBIELIJE! DE LAMOTTE 

Has the honor to announce that she Is now prepared to re- 
open her MORNING and AFTERNOON CLASSKS for the 
instruction of YOUNG LADIES on the PIANO-FORTE. 

l!;;7* r«Tm«, Fifteen Dollars for Twemy-Four Lessons. 

Ml!«. Gabuellb Dc Lamotte met with the most brilliant 
success last- winter, showing how npid and sure \» the progress 
of hfr pupils nnder the Class Systetn^ which is the same 
adopted in alt the Conservatories of Europe 

For Classes and Privnte Lessons apply at Mile. Gabrielle De 
Lamotte^B residence, 55 Hancock street. 



MR. DE LAMOTTE 

Begs leave to announce that he Is now ready to resume 

INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH, 

either by Classes or Private Tjcssons. 

Mr. De l4unotte may be addressed at his residence, 65 TTan- 
cock street. 8ep8 2m 

• 

ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
84 Pinckiiey Street. 

May be addressed at Reed's or Richardson's Mnaie Stores. 

MOSES IN EOYPT, 

AS performed by the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston. 
<'om posed by Ro5>s{ni, translated and adapted by George 
S. Parker. Price 81 60. 
Ju.M published by Oliver Dltson, 115 WasAington St. 



SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 

WILL be ready to re-elTe pupils by the beginning of Sep- 
tember. He may be addressed at the rooms of Messrs. 
Chickering & Sons, or at Richardson's Musicdl Exchange, 
unril October 1st, after which lime at his residence. No S6 
Pinckney Street. 

Signor Bendelari proposes to form a class of young Indies 
in singing, for beginners only^ to commence about the middle 
of October, and meet twice a week, in the Messrs Chickering's 
Saloon. 

FIRST PREMIUM MELODEON8, 

The Very Best now Mannfactored. 

r^S. D. 8t H. W. SMITH rei^pectfully call the attention of 
the public to their IMPROVED MELODEONS, consUntly on 
exhibition at their Warerooms, 

No. 417 %Vashlnir«on Street, 

By means of a new method of voteing, known only to tbem- 
selTcs, they have succeeded in removinti the harsh and bussing 
Sfiund whit h formerly characterized the instrument, render- 
ing rhe tones full, clear and organ-like. The action is prompt 
and reliable, enabling 'he performer to execute the most rapid 
music wichout obscuring the tones. The swell Is arranged to 
give great ezpreiision. 

The manufacturers recciTcd the First Premium, OTcr all com- 
petitors, at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Asso< iation ; also at the Metropolitan Mechanics' Fair, held at 
Washington, D. C. 

For the Parlor, instruments are furnished at prices varying 
from 845 to S160. 

Larger instrument*, with two hanks of keys, for chapels and 
small churches, from 9160 to 9dOO. 

This lost instrument, known as the ORGAN HARMONIUM, 
haa been essentially improred by Messrs. Smith, and they have 
secured a patent therefor. 

Persons who wish to hire Helodeoos with a view of pnrehas- 
iog at the end of the year, can have the rents eredltsd aa part 
payment of the purchase money. 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

(Imported from England,) 

389, Broadway, N. Y. 

To Choral Soeieties and Choirs. 

NOVELLO*H Catalngue, No. 8, coo tains t List of Haslo 
for the u^eof Choral Societies, Church Choirs and Singing 
Classes, printed in separate Yocai and Orchestral Parts. Con- 
taining Oratorios, Odes, Cantatas, FesrivHl Iljrmns, and An- 
thems; Operatic Music, Songs. Duets, Trioe, Quartets, and 
Chonisef ; Overtures, Symphonies and Marches; Madrigals 
and Glees ; Music with jfjitin words ; Maa««i, Motets, &c. &c. 
Sent postage free for one cent. 

The Vocal parts are printed in toll music sisa at the rate of 
three cents per page. 

NOVELLO'S OCTAVO EDITIONS of ORATORIOS of Han- 
del, liaydn, Beethoren, Mendelssohn. &c. in Vocal Score, with 
Piano Forte arcorapaniment. Handel's Messiah, 81,68 ; Judas 
MaccabflBUS, 91,63; Haydn^s Creation, 91,25. Alt th<* Orato- 
rios of these great masters have been published in this series 
at similarly low prices. 

NOVELLO'S OCTAVO CHORUSES. All the Choruses in 
the octaTO editions of the Oratorios, may be liad di«tlnct in 
Vocal Score with Organ or Piano Forte accompaniment, at 3, 
6, 9, or 13 cents each. 

NOVELLO'S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. A Collection of 
mu.%ic in separate Tocal parts. In this work are published the 
whole of the chorus parts of the following Oratorios : 

HandePs " Messiah," price 38 cents each part. 
Handel's " Judas Maccabaeus," price 38 cents each part. 
Handel's " Samson," price 88 cents each part. 

These parts are printed In the octavo size, with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Cleff. 

COLLECTION OF QLEES. NoTello's Glee Hive, Part Song 
Book, and the Musical Times and Singing Class Circular. For 
particulars, see Catalogue No. 5, sent postage free for one cent. 

J, A. NOVELLO, 

Sacred Music Store, 889 Broadway, New Tork, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

WOBES OF ABT. 

THE undersigned have associated them.<«elTe8 under the firm 
of CHANDLER & CLAPP, as Db.\lkr» in Works of Art, 
to which buMness th^y will give their exclui^ive attention. 
They have taken HOUSE No. 24 WINTER STREET, and fitted 
up spacious and well-lighted Rooms for tLe farorable exhibi- 
tion of Paintings, Drawings, Flue EograTings, etc., of which 
they have now on hand a large and valuable stock, selected 
with great care, and includii g many rare works by the moat 
celebrated masters, both ancient and modem. Persoas inter- 
ested in Works of Art are Invited to visit this Establishment, 
where they will find the finest collection of Engravings in the 
country, and every convenience for examining them Ntlei«ure. 
The stock will be constantly renewed by importations from 
the best Publishing Houses in Europe. 

O. L. CHANDLER, 
Boston, July, 1855. GEO. G. CLAPP. 



PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

OFFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. mav be addressed at the music 
stores of Nathan Richard8os, 2S2 Washington St. or O. P. 
Rrzd & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 

Il2rRaxKCC8:^Mrs. C. W. Loring, 83 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 



G. ANDR£ &. 00/8 

19 3. STINTS BTERET, ABOVR CHESTNUT, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

DiiT^A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. ' 



L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

J905 IVaahlnifton Street, Boston. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



W A R E R O O in S 9 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. tf 

EDWABD li. BALcS, 



SUPERIOR TO ALL. 

UGHTE, HEWTON iBBADBURY'S PIANOS. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON 

Would respi-ctfully inform the publi*- that lie has tnkcn the 
Agency for the New England . Hates, tor the wile of the above 
celebrated inKtruuieut«, a full assortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 

MUSICAL EXCIIANOr:, 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 

These Instruments are warranted in all cnsi-s, and put up in 
secure boxes, free of expense, for transpo, fatlon to any dls- 

Unce. AUo, NEW MUSIC from sll ...nsof Europe and 

America rereived as soon a» publish.-! .«liirh, tosctht-r with 
our own publications, forms the li' : - stock and greatest 
variety of Sheet Music to be found in tn.? Uiiucd St«tcj». The 
most liberal discount uiadv to the Trade and SeininHries. 

CaUlogues seut to any address, ifra/ia.— Superior Mklodsoks 
•Iwayson hand.— PIANOS TO LET, on liberal tenns. 



NEW GLEE BOOK....FRICE 50 CENTS. 

THE CONTINENTAL VOCALIST'S GLKE BOOK, Conipri- 
sing the Sougs, Quartets, &c., of the Continental Vocalists. 
Price 50 c»*nts. 

Just published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St, 

HENRY S. CUTLEll, 

ff3iLE3oa m Kits oi&ivsr, 

BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CIIUIJCH OF THE ADVENT. 

GREEN STREET. 

dZ/'^Communications may be left with Ouver Ditbon, or with 

Nathan Ricuardson. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FOKTK, 

Manufactory, 370 Wasltliig^tou Street* 

B OSTON, MASS. 

TOUNG LADIES' VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL 

E. R. BliANCIIARD. Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wu«h to acquire the 
ability to nad music readily at sight, and is partlculnrly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receire instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &c. 

Address, c are of Geo. J. Webb & Co , No. 8 Winter street. 

MR. J. C. B. PARKER, 

WILL be happy to give Instruction In Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address:— 
No. 3 Ilayward Place. May 26. tf 



MEYER & TRETBAR, 

BUFFA.LO, N. Y, 

C^AOENTS for the Publixhing House of G. M. MEYER, Jr. 

Brunswick. 



IF you wi»h to learn to play in the shortest time possible, buy 
RICHARDSON'S 

MODERN SCHOOL FOB THE PUNO-FORTE, 

which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 

has ever been published Price Thn-e Dollars. 

IC7"Pubiished at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 



J. TREKKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 50 Kneeland Street* 

ttS^Will return to the city by the 1st of October. 



C. BREUSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW TORK, 

Depot of Erard's Grand Pianos, 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

[C7* Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 



OTTO DBESEIi 

Has returned to town an-l is rea I ^ fo nrt-jve pupils. He may 
be addressed at Richardson's Musical Exchange. 

L. O. EMEB80N, 

(Ktatber of t^e |)iano-JFortt, ©rjjan, h %in%ini, 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AT 
BULFINCU STREET CHURCH. 

Music Room under the Church Residence, 12 Indiana P/. 

BOSTON. 

AppUcatlons may also be made at OUrer Dlt«)n»s, 116 Waah- 

ington St., to whom he is permitted to refer. 



OllOAN-HAKMONI UMS, 

MAKUFACTURCI) UT 

MASON Sl HAMLIN. 

THE OrsHn-llnrmnninnt U an j-niln-ly now (p;itrnf ) niu'-iral 
instruiMcut of the reed species, hnving two manuals, or 
ri»wj. of k..vs, and eight stops, as follows:-!. Di:.pa,*i,n ; 2. 
Dulciana; 3 Principal; 4. Flute; 6. Bourdon; 6. llaur^/oy; 
/. Expression ; 8 Coupler. It in designed more c<pei iaily for 
the ufe of churches. k*cture-roonis, and ollitr l»rjrc public 
halls, having power nearly equal (o a tliou^nnd dollar i>rjpin f 
It is also caiMiWe of many solo-cfTerts, and lia.* ktvuI vurirty in 
the prop<.riy or qunlify of tone. It Is esrH^^hlly n(l.-ip(ml tn 
the use of organ-ieacliers and Htudonts, being an ndniinthle 
substitute for orgnn-practke. Exauilnatlou from all iulensud 
Is respectfully solirited. 

Mason & Hamlin's Model Melodeons ! 

Recommended by the best musicians and orpnnlsts in the 
country, (us supkriok to all others,) among «|i..iii we mention 
the following: I^>well Bla.ton, Wm. B. liradlmry, tJeorge F. 
Root, O. W. MorgNU (late organist to the llannonSr Union, 
London), S. A. Bancroft, L. P. Uomcr, L. II. Southard, E. 
Bruce, etc. etc. 

Prices from $00 to $175. 
DT* Circulars containing a full d^'srriptlon of the M#m1c! 
alclodeons sent to any address, on applieuUou to the under- 
slgued. 

nKNRT MASox. ) 9IA^OIf A IIAMriN, 

KMMOKB HAMUH. / Cambridge lit. (cor. of CJiarlea,) BcMon, Ms. 

NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 
THE CRAYON, 

A Weekly Paper deroted to ART, offers itself (n the attention 
of all who are interested in the elcTating and n>fining Influ- 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to TIIK ClJAYON 
already ai-c Bryakt, LowtL^ Stuket, KF.MBaAi«i>T l'i:\u:. A B. 
DuftAND, Pre>iilent of the N tional Academy of Design, Daniel 
Ilu^rTl^0T0K, Henrt K. Brown, and amongst thow encsMit-d 
are Longfellow, Batard Taylor, Geo. Wm Ciutis, \Uy. \i, 
W. Bbkcher, Iter. Samuel Ouoooft, Her. H. W. Bellows, Hon. 
CUARLK8 Sumner, and others of our most eminent » riters. A 
series of papers by Rusk in. and essays lea by the eminent 
sculptor, Horatio Greenouou, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 

From the Cineinnati Gazette. 
We have already strongly recommended Toe Cratom, and 
eTer>' succeeding number proves It to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said in its praise. No journal, dcTotcd to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country ; and if it 
uieets with the support it so rkhly Jcservi^, we have no doubt 
that it will exei t a most wholesome influence upon the taste 
of the country. 

Published by STILLMAN A DURAND, No. 237 Bn«uiway, 
New York Terms, $3 per annum, in advance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 



SCIIARFENBERG & LUIS. 

IMPOBTEUS OP FOREIGN nVSIC, 

HAVE REMOVED TO 

Ko. 769 BROADWAY, oorner of Kinth St. 

NEW YORK. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 266 Washington St 

RESIDENCE.... 18 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 

A GOOD TIME TO 8UBS0RIBE! 

DWIGHT'S JOUKNAL OF MUSIC, 

a ^pjtpw of gltt aniJ littratiirf, 

Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 

Tivo Dollars per annum, in advance. 

During the three years since it was estoblished, this .lournal 
has met with continually increasing favor, and It entered 
upon its SEVENTH VOLUUE with the number for Saturday, 
April Tth. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature; 
including, fh>m time to time—l. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable AVorks 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News fh>m all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
muslcAl styles, schools, periods, authors, compositiona, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &e. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Seulptnre, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

[CT^Back numbers, Arom the commencement, cau b« fur- 
nished. Address (post-paid) 

J. 8. D^nailT, 21 School St. Boctow. 

TERMS OF ADVERTIBmCK 

First insertion, per line 10 cts. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 6 cts. 

For one column, (126 lines) first insertion 912 00 

Do do each subsequent. . . . .vG 00 

Special notices (leaded), each inMsrtion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 

N^TaT^BGHOOIi strbetT 
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rUin.ISIIKl) EVKUY SATUKDAY. 

TBBHS : By Mail, $2 per annum, in advance. 
When left by Carrier, S2.60 " 

^ m ¥ — -- 

J. S. D WIGHT. KDITOU AND PROPRIETOR. 

KDWARD L. BALCII, PRINTER. 

q:7> office. No. 21 School Street, Boston. 

SUnSCIUP TJOXS HE CEI VED 

At the OKKH^S OF PUHLirATION 21 School St, Boston. 

«y NATHAN KHJIIARDSON, 282 Wnshington St. " 
'• (5K0i:«JK l» KKKD & CO. . .18 Trciiiont Wow, «' 

« A. M I.KLAND, ProTid«nre, R. I. 

" C. UKKUSl NO 701 Hroudway, New York. 

" SCIIAIIKKNIIKRO & LUIS, TGU Broiulway, " 

" GKOIUJK DUTTON, Jk UochMter, N. Y. 

»* C ANUIIE & CO.... lU South Ninth St. Philadelphia. 

»* JOHN II. MKLLOU, IMlt.-burK, I»«. 

« MlMiKIt h nKACIlAMj.lSl Baltimore St BjiltiiiionK 

" \V. K. COLIJUKN, CincinnntI, 0. 

»* IIOLBItOOK & LONG ClcTeland, 0. 



The Piano-Forte. 

[We trnnslnic the following from the MusikaUtche 
Bru/Cj <fc, ron tinem WiHilbtkannten (Letters about Mu- 
sical Art and Artist.s by '* Ono Well-known"), a work 
which nppearcd in Lcip^ic in 1852, nnd hns excited a 
good deal of di8cus>«ion throughout Germnny. Prof. 
LoBK, the Mme who reports the conversations with 
Mksdel.ssoiin, copied in our recent numbers, is under^ 
stood to be the imtlior.] 

Tlic Piano-Forte is the true anc: genuine type 
ami emblem of our time; it characterizes the 
shallow knowingness, tlie culture which has 
" licked all the world," but which can achieve 
nothing true, nothing whole. So the piano- 
forte can give you a little of everything, but in 
the whole nothing true, nothing whole, complete. 

Indeed thid instniment, which clinks and clat- 
ters through all houses, from the basement to the 
garret, like the loom in a manufacturing town, 
characterizes our time alj-o in the respect that it 
is a mechanical and m; nufacturing time. As 
the piano it:>L'lf amongst all musical instruments is 
in its sti'ucture the highest triumph of mechanics, 
so there is no instrument which has done so much 
to make music mechanical and soul-less, as the 
piano. 

No wonder then, that the influence of its uni- 
versal reign has been the most corrupting to true 
Art. 

The dazzling facility which the player may 
acquire on the piano, and the surprising mechan- 
ical execution ; the triumphal processions which 
certain individuals have held on account of this 
mechanical finger-facility, and the golden harvests 
they have reaped, have led all sorts of talents to 
that instrument and kept them there exclusively. 
Thcs3 taleuts, which might have accomplished 
something great, have had to sell themselves body 
and soul to this « music-devil," that they might 



get from him wliat they sought ; they have had to 
devote the greatest part of their time to soul-kill- 
m^finger-cxtrclses^ and thereby to hlight or wholly 
disregcird those .serious studies which (jualificd the 
earlier ma-^ters for their great creations and gave 
them mastery of form, the technique of creation^ 
as these finger exercises give the technique of de- 
livery. 

Moreover the piano-forte it.'<clf composes; for 
the long practiced musical phra.ses come uncalled, 
mechanically, into the fingers and then are taken 
forone*sown thoughts. Perhaps, too, the more ad- 
vanced stage of mechanical facility, the power of 
making faster runs, wider and bolder leaps, fuller 
hand-fuls of chonls, several trills at once, &c., 
gives sometimes other /on/j.? of thought, which the 
player takes for new thouf/hts. 

The feeling for sustained, simple melody van- 
ishes by degrees, because the piano has it not. 
In this way disappears for instance the Sonata, a 
genuine Art form, choked by the importunate 
Mazurkas, Fantasias, Etudes, &c. 

The art of instrumentation is as good as lost, 
because this exclusive occupation with the piano 
leaves no time to study that. But since every 
piano virtuoso thinks he can compose, and actually 
can do so for the piano, he thinks himself also 
competent for all the rest. The musical figures 
of the piano, which he knows exclusively, he 
transfers to other instruments and thereby pro- 
duces a confused blur of sounds. Since on the 
piano the harmony does not keep on sounding 
after the keys are struck, such composers, bond 
slaves to the Piano-forte devil, venture the most 
unheard of things, even in Quartets, in Opera, 
&c. But here the harmonies sound on, and their 
composition becomes ear-rending. In the present 
rapid finger virtuosity, the hearer is frequently 
unable to perceive false relations of harmony on 
the piano ; for the notes and figures chase each 
other past him like a flying army. AVho will 
recognize a single blemish among so many ? But 
let such compos^ers transfer their misappreciation 
of the laws of pure composition to orchestral 
works, and then their lameness becomes all too 
manifest. 

The piano-forte composers are eternally hunt- 
ing and catching after "new harmonies," be- 
cause their instrument affords nothing else. They 
forget entirely, that harmony is nothing else and 
can be nothing but the imitation of the feelings in 
man ; that the true, intelligent artist does not set 
out to discover new feelings and new modulations 
of feeling, but simply to represent the eternally 
old and eternally young as truly and beautifully 
as possible, so that not merely and not always 
furious passions may rage through the human 
heart, but that tranquil, simple feelings too may 



dwc!l there, bv the excitement of which with 
simplest harmonics something that is great and 
powerful may be effected. Think of Weber's 
" Through the forests, through the meadows, &c.'* 
There you find the most familiar harmonics, and 
yet what expression, what power of excitement ! 

Since such Piano heroes cannot acquire the 
mastery of beautiful, clear form, they pronounce 
it unessential, or they seek new forms and then 
labor to represent novelty of form as the essential 
thing in Art. 

When they see their medley Piano-scrawl in 
print, — the product more of their finger-mechan- 
ism than of the knowledge and consciousness of 
Art, and in which you may find every thing but 
soul, — they fancy themselves great composers, 
men of genius, and this imagination drives them 
to let their genius shine in all the branches of 
their Art. There you have the explanation of so 
many Piano heroes and composers trying their 
hand at the composition of Operas, Symphonies, 
&c. Think of Tiialbeug and the rest. They 
hold the art of composition as an accessory to vir- 
tuosity, and think they have only to stretch forth 
their nimble-fingered hands, to pluck the fairest 
fruits already ripe. 

Then if the public justly and reasonably enough 
receives such labors cold?y, seeking in them truth, 
character, melody, and not instrumented ttudes 
and fantasias, their creators fancy themselves u;i- 
appreciated geniuses — at all events geniuses — 
whom only a later future will know how to com- 
prehend and value. They despise the present 
public, the same whose favor they have courted 
on the Piano in all sorts of ways, even the most 
superficial clap-trap. 

AVhile the Piano-forte was still called the Clavier 
and was so, true Art bloomed ; with the modern 
Piano came the aberration of the Art. No great 
composer was a great virtuoso, and no great vii^ 
tuoso becomes a great composer. Mozart is 
not to be counted, for every beginner now-a-days 
laughs at the means by which he excited the won- 
der of his time. Weber, Mexdelssoiix and 
others, who were distinguished Piano-forte play- 
ers, never wished to shine as virtuosos. With 
them playing was the means to an end, and not 
the end itself. 

But do these wild Piano-forte affairs please the 
pei-sons who can play them ? Them perhaps, 
but alas! not their hearers — and the reason ? The 
delight they feel in their pieces pertains not to 
the pieces in themselves, but to the triumph over 
diflTiculties overcome. 



Genius.— We pardon the u^- mond its sharp 
edges; it costs too urxcli to ound them off. 

Schumann, 
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A New Life of Olnck. 

(CoDcluded from last week.) 

Gluck had scarcely announced his new style of 
composition^ in which all the studies and dciiires 
and experiences of many years were, so to ?ay, 
summed up and expressed, than the fame thereof 
reached Paris, and he was summoned to France, 
as the man of men whom the salons wanted — a 
man of genius, a man of system, a man of antag- 



onism, 



all 



m 



one! — a man, moreover, whose 



genius, system, and self-assertion precisely chimed 
in with the mootlsand sympathies of a large num- 
ber of French philosophers and thinkers and 
lovers of Art. To enter into any of the details or 
anecdotes touchmg the great controversy of Gluck 
versus Piccini would be superfluous, — since the 
subject has been a favorite one, especially with 
those wlio have loved to dwell upon it as one 
more folly of Pari:<ian Fashion. * ♦ Doubtless, 
there was much nonsense in the strife. * * 
Brit there was a certain amount of truth and of 
principle at the bottom of the effervesccnre. In 
all the historical accounts of this Gluck and Piccini 
quarrel — a quarrel rather brewed for the antago- 
nistic composers than by them — it has been too 
univer?ally overlooked that the contest was not 
one betwixt a German and an Italian composer, 
so mu«-h as a struggle to maintain French opera 
in its old spirit, though in a modern dress. Folly 
and fashion — the Court and the Court's enemies 
— the latter rapidly rising into acrimony and 
activity — bix)ught into the King's and the Queen's 
corner of the Acaf/enne as much irratiouid folly, 
on their respective sides, as we have heard vented 
in London drawing-rooms concerning the unpre- 
cedented perfections of Mdlle. Jenny Lind, or 
the right of Signor Mario to bo capricious and 
sing indolently. But, apart fiom all partizan- 
ship — setting aside those who wished to affront 
M irie Antoinette through her German protitje^ 
and allowing for the preferences of those less 
virulent folk, whose musii-al taste amounted to 
only an apfietite for melody — the real matter in 
debute resolved itself into the question whether 
or not the rcfiuirements of Music, as an Art of 
symmetry and number — an Art which included 
vocal .seduction as well as scientific knowledge — 
could be conciliated with those stage-properties, 
or unities, for which the French have bee^l 
always such sturdy sticklers. What Gluck per- 
fected, LuUi and llameau had both indicated — 
and both had submitted their genius to the recpii- 
sitions of the public: for whiih they wrought — even 
as in later years Sacchini, Spontiui, Signor Ros- 
sini, and M. Meyerbeer have been compelled — 
have been content — to do. The iontrovei*sy, of 
course, was complicated by references to that 
mischievous document, Glurk's well-known pre- 
face to ' Alceste* — for mischievous is that docu- 
ment beyond most stage prefaces, announcing as 
it tloes theories and purposes which were ^»o^ in 
prartice, respected by the composer himself. 
After having announced "war to the knife" 
again.'«t the whole race of singers and their re- 
quirements — after having declared his resolution 
not to flatter the ear by Da aipos^ ritornels, and 
such like prettinesses — the student might natu- 
rally expect to find an entire renunciation of all 
constituted forms in Gluck*s stage works. He 
will in proportion be puzzled on seeing that the 
only e.ssential diflerence betwixt Alceste^ and 
other operas of its time lies in the weight, gran- 
deur, and vivacity given to its chorus, in the sur- 
passing beauty and brilliancy of its airs de ballet^ 
an<l the composer's al)siinence from florid exhibi- 
tion or expression. There is no abrogation of 
form in it, — no absence of melody, — no education 
of the car by the discipline of disappointment, 
whi-h, in deference to .stage-truth, (so called), 
withholds that which the ear has expected. 
Though Gluck talked loudly of Drama, he wrote 
a.s a musician, — and Mu>ic is a science of numbers 
as well as an Art of beauty. Take the one or the 
other away, and neither science nor Art is left, — 
a coarse, brute noise, little superior in pertinence, 
or in the intellectual and poetical satisfactions it 
awakens, to the shrieks of the savage or the 
** harsh saw of the carpenter," is aJl that will re- 
main. 



To proceed a few lines further. — Let us preach 
that the folly of preaching against conventionality 
in an entertainment so inevitably conventional as 
Of)era can be proved, from the \Qry works of the 
school, the boast of which has been to maintiin 
dramatic truth and propriety as the retpiisites 
and principles most necessary to the work of Art. 
Those who couM protest most roumlly against the 
cacathm or romloy which was introdu«cd to flatter 
the vanity of favorite singers, nevertheless admit- 
ted chaconne, menuetto^ sarahamJay hourrce^ and 
e'ery other arbitrary and formal composition of 
the kind, in order to exhibit and indulge the 
dancers — mere episodical creatures thrust into 
the musical drama as so many pageant-figures. 
Thus also, the innovators of modern Germany, 
whose boast it is to employ the truth-and-naturc 
princijde broached by Gluck, in its most extreme 
and severe rijxiditv, while thcv ignore vocal fjisci- 
nation and accomplishment as so much mercin- 
cious "sing-song," labor at orchestral complica- 
tion, dclicai-y — m a word, at instrumental conven- 
tion. The lenor or soprano who indulges in a 
trill is denounced by them as a fool, or worse, — 
the couiposer who permits a vocal scale to disfig- 
ure his score, is held to be frivolous and ignorant. 
But the flute may shake whenever orchi'stral 
brilliancy requires it, and the hoi'sehair may be 
worn off the violin bows in racing through pis- 
sages chromatic or diatonic, without any one 
seeming to recollect that •' billing and c(X)ing" 
are as untruthful to Nature before, cis they are 
bchiufl, the foot-lights; and that if Desdemona is 
forbidden to rush up or down two octaves of demi- 
semi(iuavcrs in her song, the prohibition might 
consistently be applied to the stringed instruments 
that support Desdemona in the course of her ter- 
ror and despair. There are, in every art, ebbings 
and flowings — periods during which means and 
ends are strangely confounded. During these. 
Indolence is allowed to wear the frown of false 
severity, and because it will not take the pains to 
discover, to learn and select, is permitted to de- 
nounce every charm and beauty as mere super- 
fluous prettiness. But even during these periods 
there must be in some points vast concessions — 
somewhere counterbalances admitted in arbitrary 
dispro|wrtion. The Piv-Ilaphaelitcs, who enjoy 
uncouihness of form, revel in gorgeous variety of 
color. The fact of one (piality or feature being 
dwelt on to exci>ss does not establish its inherent 
monstrosity. When Gluck's tirades against the 
follies of vocal exhibition are used perpetually as 
text to a crusaile against vocal art, they may be 
poititetl out as mischievous, — an<l doubly so as 
having been inventeil by an opcra-compo<er who 
conceded as much as did ever ilasse, or Galupj)i, 
or Wind, to the limitations which it s»iited his 
faney and the feeling of his public, to respect. 

We have expatiated on this passage of Gluck's 
life — on the real meaning and bearing of his ef- 
forts, and the controversy to which they gave 
rise, — because, at the time present, distorted sense 
and specious nonsense are endeavoring, by misuse 
of the old parly cries, to upturn Music under pre- 
text of regenerating it. — There is little trace of 
other than opera-music by Gluck. Ilerr Schmid, 
it is true, mentions a * De Profundis* and con- 
firms the anecdote lately circulated of the com- 
1)oser having taken up the ' ILtrrmnnnsddachC of 
vlopvstoi'k as a task. But he faltered over it, and, 
like his opera of * Les Dana'O/es, which Salieri 
was conunissioned to finish, it was left incomplete 
at his death. 

All that we know concerning Gluck as a man 
is attractive rather than otherwise. The days in 
which he lived were days when kings and rulers 
wore authoritative wigs — days when fame and 
greatness were asserted by a tyrannical and sol- 
emn behavior. The Johnsonian humor tinged 
other worlds besides the literary circles who fre- 
quented our I^ondon clubs and cof!'ee-houses. 
The great musicians were not all of them sheepish 
idiots, or roxcombical fops, or repulsive boors, when 
they were taken away from their organs and fid- 
dles. Some of the monarchs of Art were able to 
stand face to face with Bank and Intellect, with- 
out discredit to their pursuits. Handel was a man 
of thought, of pertinent replies and poetical sal- 
lies, as well as a hero of chords and of pedals. 



Each gathered round him an amount of personal 
res[)Cct which no reputation for speeial science 
alone could have secured to him, Gluck is de- 
scribed by Burney as pompous, but intelligent, — 
showing an obliging conlialitv To those by whom 
he felt himself ap[)reciated. He seems at Vienna 
to have kept the best company. At Pari.s he was 
dragged into the whirlpool of wit and repartee, 
philosophieal definition and paradoxical rhapsody, 
without being taken off his feet or losing his heatl. 
Some arrogance there mu.st have been in him, — 
some sclf-confi<lenceandself-oecupation, — to have 
borne him through so many years of doubtful suc- 
cess and undecided creation. But ho was amiable 
in his home, and high-minded as concerns his Art. 
These being Gluck's position and qualities, it 
must seem strange to persons who have given the 
peoples of Germany credit for an cnthu.si;i8tic 
love of their great men, on the strength of their 
sentimental protestations, that the memory of 
Gluck should be so utterly neglecte<l in Vienna, 
that lii« burial-place, like his birth-place, was till 
lately a matter of doubt. We " put our poets in 
a corner," it is true, (as Mr. Jerrold's heroine in- 
nocently remarke<l the other day,) — but wo also 
keep an altar of constancy for them in the affec- 
tions of ourselves and of our chihlren's children. 
Our " cousins" are more fickle, it may be feared. 
If they come back to an old shrine, it is sometimes 
with as much condescension to ancestrid su|>ersti- 
tion as reverence for the faith of their forefathers. 
Books, however, like Ilerr Schmid's must be ac- 
ce[)tcd as testimonies on the sounder side of the 
argument. It is tire.some, but it is sincere in its 
reverence. — Isondon Athenaeum. 



For Dwtght^s Joor&al of Hasie. 

Miuio and its Uses. 

In expressing our imperfect views upon Music, 
as an exponent of emotion, we referred to its uses, 
as a portion of practical education. 

In this country the whole design of education 
seems to be utilitarian, and no scheme of literary 
instruction can expect to receive much favor with 
the public that patronizes our educational institu- 
tions, unless its tendencies arc of some tangible 
value. 

The pupil must acquire that which is immedi- 
ately available as one of the means of conducting 
the great business of life, and the sparse gather- 
ings of his promiscuous knowledge must have ref- 
erence, in most cases, to worhlly acqui.sition. 

When, however, we consider the indisputable 
fact, that out of the sum of academical knowledge, 
nine-tenths arc lost to the memory, and a very 
considerable portion operates with very questiona- 
ble tendencies upon the understanding of the 
pupil, after he has directed his thought into a 
practical or, so called, useful direction ; we have 
every reason to intiuire why so many superfluities 
are sought after by the student of si'ience, and 
whether there couhl not be some other mode of 
laying up treasures of a more abiding intellectual 
wealth. 

That the system of literary training in vogue 
in this country, viewed in the light of a training, 
is a false and superficial one, and fraught with 
erroneous aims, few thinking and earnest minds 
will deny. 

What these defects may be, it is not our aim to 
explain, this being somewhat foreign to the sub- 
ject in hand. All we desire in this place is to 
notice that, in the programmes of our popular 
academies, no adequate provision is made for 
Music. 

At a very early age, a direction should be given 
to the emotional tendencies of the youthful mind, 
as the whole usefulness, (and we adopt this phrase 
from popular motives,) of the future character de- 
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ponds, more upon the full and lively development 
of the liourt, than upon that of the intellect. 

That this latter idea is entirely ignored by the 
great bo<ly of instructors, that parents overlook 
the priiiclplo of emotional training, and the high 
value of musical susceptibilities as a guide to the 
intellect and a lamp to the general happiness of 
life, is evident from the loose mode in which liter- 
ary scIkhjIs arc comlucted, and from the higli 
estimation set upon the glitter of human knowl- 
edge. 

It is true, among the simple, homely and unpre- 
tending schools of town and country, singing, as 
an opoinng and close of the day's exercises, has 
long been a standing practice, and its good results, 
although unknown and unseen by the pupil him- 
self, have probably, in all cases, worked their 
silent way into the recesses of his heart, and set 
off some portion of his later character with a radi- 
ant gem, of which the world took note. Yet 
what has here been effected in the obscurity of a 
village school, and on a small scale, we would 
projKwe as an object of imitation in our larger 
academies and even in our proud halls of learn- 



ing. 



Why lilusic, as a useful and indispensable 
branch of elementary education, has been neg- 
lected, is owing chiefly to the indifference with 
which the c<lucator views the emotional principle 
and its bearings upon the intellect. 

To this we must add the false and erroneous 
estimate placed upon all utilitarian studies, and 
the mis-apprehension that youth arc acquiring at 
school that which they arc but learning to acquire. 

As feeling, as well as thought, enters largely 
into the companionship and guidance of life, why 
should we not make early provision for all its in- 
dulgom'ies and requirements, and thus familiarize 
^ursclvcs with the sunny side of existence ? AVhy 
should we not, at an early stage, take exercises in 
one of these forms of a heavenly poesy, where 
tone becomes the companion of rhythm, and the 
whole earth gladdens to the sight, when the soul 
makes its expression audible in this wise ? 

We would not pretend, to point out, in detail, 
the various phases of a musical development, as 
that history forms the secret of each individual's 
own experience of inner enjojment, and, as a 
world of perception, is exclusively hia own. We 
would surmise, however, that to the uncultivated 
mind, the first influence of Music were merely 
pathological. On this all the exhilaration excited 
by a tone performance seems to be founded, in 
the early and crude stages of musical emotion. 

Many, very many indeed, never get beyond 
this stage of musical perception. In our concert 
halls and opera houses, wc have often olwerved 
conversations most perseveringly carried on during 
the peiformance of the best passages, and have 
no doubt that the music exercised the same influ- 
ence on such persons, as if they had been listen- 
ing with a view to read the language of the com- 
poser. The effect in these cases is purely patho- 
logical. The nerves vibrate and the svstem be- 
comes animated, but the actual understanding 
remains probably where that of a native of Loo 
Choo "would be on bearing Beethoven's Xinth 
Symphony. Out of this pathological, or crude 
physical feeling, therefore, the pupil has to be led, 
at a susceptible age, — at a time when emotion 
and intellect are pliant and can be trained up to- 
gether. 

It has boon a subject of philosophical inquiry, 



whether Music has any real contents. (German, 
Inhalt). Where the individual imbibes tone- 
conceptions pathologii'ally, we presume there are 
no contents, no subject of mental thought to dwell 
upon. 

To this class IMusic leaves no detailed impres- 
sion, and it-s performances must vanish away, like 
mist before the sun, without even charging the 
memory with any distinct form of thought or 
trace of emotion. No sooner, however, does the 
pathological pa«5s over to the psychological, than 
all musical designs become a subject of study, the 
mind is absorbed in active thought, and the realms 
of an infinite poesy are laid open to us. 

To build up this structure of musical invention, 
the material itself must be musical — its whole be- 
ing springs out of itself. When tone-creations 
have thus formed an alliance with the memory and 
occupy one of the distinct departments, as we are 
accustomed to view them, we are led to inter that 
the composition constitutes a subject of actual op- 
erative thought, and that Music has its contents. 

To the unlettered mind, the Pons Asinorum^ in 
Geometry, presents a meaningless figure ; to him 
it possesses no contents, and it passes off from his 
recollection as would any fanciful diagram of 
straight lines, squares or triangles. To the math- 
ematician, however, its study lays open a sphere 
of pregnant thought, and the very exercise of the 
master-piece of geometrical analysis gives an im- 
portant direction to his mathematical develop- 
ment. In a similar manner, to the untaught and 
unmusical fancy, a well conceived Sonata, with 
its primitive tone-idea carried through a diversity 
of striking chords, varied by many beautiful con- 
trasting harmonics, now lost amid the masses of 
tone and now appearing again in its well known 
identity, possesses no contents (aignificatlon) 
whatever. It forms no subject of after-thought, 
nothing whatever for the mind to dissect, but acts 
upon his ear as do many of the attractions of the 
natural world upon the uneducated and callous 
being, calling no portion of the purely intellectual 
element into play. 

Whereas, to him who has come within the en- 
thralment of a tone-life, whose inner being is 
sustained by the sustenance of those mysterious 
imaginings which the composer draws forth from 
the depths of harmony and musical concep- 
tion, there is nosubjcctof loftier meaning or more 
important or significant contents than Music af- 
fords. Music, therefore, being thus shoAvn to be 
a science of substantial contents, a subject which 
lays open to the human mind a field of unlimited 
development, and not merely a pleasing diversion 
for vacant hours, or a superficial accomplishment, 
belonging to a conventional education, we infer 
that it should occupy a more engrossing portion 
of elementary education. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, before placing it in the showy programme 
of an academical course, the public has to be con- 
vinced of its utility : that being the grand touch- 
stone in the recommendations of all modern and 
popular science, arising, as we have already said, 
from the impression that what is learned at school 
is the chapter of knowledge, instead of being in 
fact but the contents of the chapter. We main- 
tain that in an American education musical in- 
struction is an especial desideratum, and the 
attention is based upon emotional considerations. 
Our pursuits place wealth so readily within our 
grasp, its acquisition becomes so Incorporated with 
the tone of the national character, and its indul- 



gences are so strongly fostered from early youth 
upwards, that the whole tendency of society be- 
comes materialistic. 

Whenever the emotional oflSces of life are per- 
formed, they are apt to be mixed up with exter- 
nal and conventional forms to such a degree, as 
to deaden the soul of genuine poesy. Without 
this counteracting influence of a national poesy, 
a strict devotion to the various forms of an emo- 
tional life, in the amenities of social intercourse, 
the study of the arts, enthusiastic love of music, 
all the degrees of a divine cultus, wherein emo- 
tion exhibits its various rhythmical features, the 
nation must look forward to an early decadence. 
We can easily foresee that the mercantile char- 
acter will long be predominant in this country, 
and how its tendencies operate upon the cause of 
Art, is shown in the history of the past 

It is indispensable that Art should bask in the 
sunshine of wealth, as it is there it derives its ali- 
ment. But it here happens to be of too sudden 
creation, and its glory, when acquired, is too 
short-lived to enable it to render essential service 
to the genius of Music and Fainting. If wealth 
were synonymous with education and aesthetic cul- 
ture, the arts would have a more propitious 
future before them. Then the demonstrations of 
life would be less materialistic and we should not 
find such a universal indulgence in evanescent 
architectural forms that lend their monotony to a 
soulless existence. 

The cultivation of Music should be preparatory 
to that of the Arts among us, since here the emo- 
tional character, upon which both the love for, 
and the emanations of Art are grounded, receives 
its strongest and earliest impulse. Germany, 
France and Italy, the countries where Art embel- 
lishes and is embellished by a sacred cultus, and 
is itself, in a great measure, the object of worship, 
are essentially musical. Music, with those peoples, 
is a spiritual element. On an early emotional 
culture, having its direction, in most cases, to- 
wards Music, that national j)oesy and festive gaiety 
of the European is founded. The time here de- 
voted to recreation is usually considered a loss, 
and it is computed by dollars and cents ; there, it 
is regarded as a gain, and forms a part of the 
grand scheme of life. 

As to the method of an early promotion of a 
love of melody among the pupils of our elementary 
schools, a difficulty presents itself in the diversity 
of capacities for the art. The purposes of musical 
instruction could be most easily sustained by 
adopting the plan, now in vogue in many village 
schools, of choral exercises. From this moral en- 
joyment of the art, or rather this observance of a 
moral duty, the mind is insensibly led from the 
mere feeling to the intellectual perception of 
Music, which is its ultimate and highest attain- 
ment. 

In these choral exercises the unmusical can be 
drawn into the Art, and duty will become a 
pleasure. By these vocal exercises imposed upon 
all the pupils, musical instruction becomes a 
useful feature of intellectual training, acting on 
the intellect by the medium of the emotions. In 
the German schools and universities, the students 
who cannot sing form rare exceptions ; their cho- 
ruses are rich and melodious, and leave endearing 
traces within the memory and pleasing reminis- 
cences of the Alma I^later, while, at the same 
line, llu\v carry back the imagination to the des- 
olate ♦inl.^s and vine-clad hills of the Yaterland, 
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where they have go often associated themselves 
with outward scenes. 

The impressions left by these songs of college 
years never leave the heart, but flourish, true and 
lively, throughout all the subsequent storms of 
after-life. 

By such an educational process, whereby the 
humanizing influences of a musical discipline are 
made to operate upon the mind, the visible eflccts 
of the study of the laws and the conceptions of 
tone, from its simplest to its more enlarged scale 
of beauty, would be made manifest in various 
features of the personal character. We would 
not have all men to be poets, nor painters, nor 
musicians, since these are bom and not made : yet 
we would have that radiant halo which they dif- 
fuse around them to be more generally illumina- 
tive, lighting up all the avocations of life and 
purifying it of that grossness and sensuality which 
is alarmingly characteristic. 

Without the aid of the poesy of Art, to orna- 
ment and give a spiritual vitality to the inter- 
course and attractions of social life, its ceremonials 
and its pastimes become frigid, and the inclina- 
tions sensual. In the worship of architecture and 
those household god.i, called furniture, we live 
among symbols which do not contribute to posi- 
tive happiness; neither does this symbolical inter- 
course admit of progress. In true Art, however, 
there is a spirit of progress, all its manifestations 
arc a constant evolution of new forms, the one 
growing out of the other. It is ever active and 
its march is onward, and as a portion of the scheme 
of education, we think its doors should be opened 
to all, in order to reflne the popular taste and curb 
our national propensities. j. H. 



Miss Adelaide Phillips. 

This young lady, who went abroad about three 
years since, to obtain those advantages in the 
study of Music and the Drama which cannot yet 
be had here, is on her return home, and will soon 
arrive at the scene of her early eflbrts and suc- 
cesses ; and as her re-appearance is calculated to 
occa!«ion some interest, we take leave to say a 
word of what may justly be expected of her in 
the future, and to allude very briefly to her past 
life. 

She was born in Bristol, England, and came 
here by way of Canada when between seven and 
eight years old. She had already made her debu) 
elsewhere, was at once enganfed at the Museum, 
and continued a member of that establishment 
nearly up to the moment of her leaving home, a 
period of about eight years — sustaining the duties 
of phenomenon, &c., being constantly on the 
stage, and always a favorite with the public for 
her intelligence and amiable manners, and for her 
sprijrhtly dancing. 

When about fifteen years old, it was discovered 
that she had a voice of unusual compass and 
power, and as her temper was remarkable for 
vivacity and sweetness, and her mind very bright 
and worthy of the most careful cultivation, she 
soon found devoted and valuable friends, who 
were determined that she should lack no advan- 
tage which they could secure for her by perseve- 
rance. Iler voice had been in training nearly a 
year, when Mile. Jenny Lind came, and the 
friends of the young Adelaide procured for her 
an opportunity to smg before that great artist, 
who was ever glad of a chance to encourage 
struggling; merit No suggestions were made to 
Jenny, she was merely begged for an opinion. 
One attribute of Miss Phillips has been to rise 
with every occasion, and to do better in any emer- 
gency than her friends could have anticipated. 
Jenn^ Lind pronounced her voice valuable, and 
said it ought not to suffer for want of the best 
training. Iler action in this case was one in con- 



sonance with her whole course. After satisfying 
herself that assistance would be well bestowed, 
she recommended a subscription in behalf of Miss 
Phillips, and headed it with a thousand dollars. 
Thus this noble woman confirmed in a moment 
the cherished hopes of many people, and made 
the education of the young aspirant a sure thing. 
Jenny's lead was followed at a respectable dis- 
tance, and the subscription flourished. For a few 
months before her departure Miss Phillips gave 
concerts successfully in many of the larger towns 
of the Commonwealth, and even visited Phila- 
delphia on a liberal ofl*er. 

Thus a fund was amassed large enough to per- 
mit her to start upon her somewhat uncertain and 
arduous course. She went, in charge of her 
father and an aunt, to London, and was placed, 
in deference to Jenny Liturs especial recommen- 
dation, under Garcia, with whom she studied 
more than a year. It was then thought best to 
transfer the scene of her studies to Italy, but her 
funds began to fall short, and a chance such as he 
was always eager to embrace was presented to the 
late Mr. Chickering, of performing an act of 
quiet generoMty. The necessary sum was fur- 
nished, and Miss Phillips proceeded to Italy, where 
she pursued her tasks under the most eminent 
maestri. At length she felt that she need not 
fear to appear at any theatre, and sought a scrit- 
tura. But an engagement in Italy is first very 
hard to obtain, and then exceedingly diflicult to 
turn to account; so that it was many months after 
her positive engagement ere she had the longed 
for opportunity to appear. After one appearance, 
however, matters went more smoothly, and she 
has performed engagements at five theatres in 
Italy, sustaining the roles of La Bella Rosina, 
Arsace, Elisa (in Giuramento^) and many others, 
and with good applause, which in that land is not 
easily won. The press generally speak of her 
performances with enthusiasm, and one, the Eco 
della Borsa^ di MUano, we will quote, as, from 
our recollection of her quality and capacity of 
voice and of her tilents, we are disposed to 
accept in good faith the award of this critic. 
After saying that many native artists leave Italy 
for other lands in quest of easier triumphs and 
greater gains, to be replaced by others of foreit^n 
production, not always to the advantage of Itai}', 
he goes on to say, *' In the past week we have 
happened to hear a youthful artistn di canto, born 
and educated in distant lands, in whose behalf we 
are obliged to unsay what we have just remarked. 
Signorina Adelaide Phillips was born in England, 
bred in North America, &f*., has delighted for 
many evenings at the Carcano theatre select au- 
diences, by whom she was saluted with signs of 
admiration, and with applause and well-merited 
honors. A beautiful voice, incomparable facility, 
perfect intonation, an exquisite feeling which 
manifests itself in modulations, accents and ges- 
tures, nobly expressive ; such are the gifts which, 
united with graces of person and countenance, 
distinguish this eminent cantante, for whom we 
prognosticate, with intimate conviction, a splendid 
future." 

Before the subject of the above praise had left 
Boston, she displayed a voice which for body, 
compass and facility, was equally remarkable, a 
nature of deep feeling, a mind very bright, a 
countenance of great nobility, and a charming 
person, peculiarly pleasing, by the way, in male 
attire, in which she had often appeared, and will 
again, since the quality of her organ inclines to 
contralto, though she can sing Verdi's music with 
ease. She showed material for becoming a distin- 
guished woman, and such as would repay the 
utmost cultivation ; and therefore enthusiasm like 
that quoted here does not seem extravagant, to 
those who are familiar with the promise of her 
early life, not yet counting twenty years. 

We speak of her as a public singer and artist, 
yet we do not think that a single word regarding 
her character will be esteemed de trop : this has 
always been better than merely irreproachable. 
She has always been known as a perfect daughter 
and sister ; and there will be nothins to hinder 
her taking as high a position as Jenny Lind, so far 
as character is concerned. 

She arrived in London a few weeks since, too 



late to make any enpigement for this season, but 
she has under consideration offers for next year 
from the Roval Italian Opera, and from the En- 
glish Opera Company. 

She will have a warm welcome back to her own 
land, and there will no doubt be much interest 
felt to hear her, in the concert room, and as soon 
as may be in opera. — Daily Advertiser, 



TO THE CICADA. 

BY MELEAGER. 

From the Grtth Anthology. 

Cicada ! drunk with drops of dew, 

Wlint mastcinn equals you 

In the rural solitude? 

On a perch amidst the wood» 

Scmpiiig to your heart's desire 

Du9ky sides with notchy feet. 

Shrilling, thrilling, fast and sweet, 

Like the music of a lyre. 

Dear Cicada! I euirent, 

Sing the Dryads something new; 

So from thick-embower*d seat 

Pan him«elf maj' an«»wer yon, 

Till every inmost glade rejoices 

With your loud alternate voices; 

And I listen, and forget 

All the thorns, the doubts and fears, 

Love in lover's heart may set; 

Listen, and forget them all. 

And so, with music in mine ears, 

Where the plane-tree-shadows steep 

The ground with coldness, softly fall 

It:to a noontide sleep. AUingham, 
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"WISHINa. 

X KCRSERY BONO. 

Ring-ting! I wish I were a Primrose, 
A bright yellow Primrose blowing in the Spring I 
The stooping boughs above me, 
The wandering bee to love me. 
The fern and moss to creep across, 
And the Elm-tree for onr king! 

Nay— stay! I wihh I were an Elm-tree, 
A great loft}* Elm-tree, with green leaves gny ! 
The wiiidH wonlJ »-et them dancing. 
The sun and moonshine glance in, 
The Birds would house among the boughs, 
And sweetly sing I 

0— no! I wish I were a Robin, 
A Robin or a little Wren, everywhere to go; 
Through forest, field or garden, 
And a.>k no leave or pardon, 
Till Winter comes with icy thumbs 
To ruffle up our wing! 

Well— tell ! Where should I fly to, 
Where go to sleep in the dark wood or dell? 
Before a doy was over. 
Home comes the rover, 
For Mother's kiss, — sweeter this 

Than any other thing! AUidgham. 



PosthumoTis Works of Fred. Chopin. 

From the Musical Reriew, (New York). 

It was the general belief that Chopin had left no 
unpublished rompositions. Even Liszt says in his 
biography of this composer : " He has left nothing 
of tinished manuscripts but a last notturno and a 
very short waltz." Happilv, this is not so; for just 
now, in the sixth year after his death, (17ih October, 
1849,^ there appears a valuable collection of hitherto 
unknown compositions, which may be considered 
without any shrtdow of doubt as genuine emanations 
of Chopin's jrenius. The title is as follows; 

(Euvres Posthumes pour le Piano de Fred. Chopin^ 
publics sttr Manuscripts Originaux, aiec Autorisation de 
aa Famille par Jules Fontana. Berlin^ chez A. if. 
Schlesinger. (Paris^ 1. Meissonnier Fils.) 

The collection, the eight parts of which can be had 
separately, is adorned with the portrait of Chopin, 
lithographed by Waldow after the celebrated Ary 
Schener, besides a fac-simile in notes and letters of 
the author. The prioe is 5 thalers, (about $4.) As 
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the preface is important by the historical facts it giyes, 
we let it follow io extracts. 

" Warsaw, where Chopin^s family resided, pos- 
sessed antil 1830 a conservatory of music, ander the 
direction of Jos. Eisner. WitH the aid of the latter 
learned composer, the young Chopin, who was 
already a distinguished pianist, went throu^rh a full 
coarse of counterpoint and composition. We had 
there the pleasure of being his fellow- scholar, and 
enjoyed since thai time the advantage of his artistic 
influence. Long years of companionship in Paris 
united us still closer, and bestowed upon us the incli- 
nation and confidence of the artist. A proof of it 
may be the circumstance that he generally claimed 
our aid for the publication of his works ; yes, that he 
left this entirely to our care when he was absent from 
Paris. His family, fully aware of these circum- 
stances, honored us with the order to gather the 
musical treasures he had left, to make a choice of 
them, and to publish them. Whether Chopin him- 
self in his last hour would have confided to us his 
unpublished compositions, as he had done before, 
we can not say, as we were at the time of his death 
far from France. Be it as it may, we heard him 
uttering often enough the wish to publish one or the 
other piece of the present collection. 

'* As yet some of these compositions were onlv 
written as toucenin for friends, he would out of deli- 
cacy not have them published. Others remained in 
his portefeuille, as he had the habit of preserving his 
manuscripts for a long time before he thonght of 
publication, and sometimes of ne<rlecting them alto- 
gether. To-day this publication becomes the more 
urgent, as on the one hand speculators threaten by 
mere greediness to injure the remembrance of the 
artist, and on the other hand as friends of him are in 
the habit of procuring copies of his posthumous 
works, which present not at all the true character of 
the latter. It is so, that mere speculation and the 
anxiety of his friends produce the same result. We 
have seen and heard some pieces of the present 
collection which were mutilated in the most miserable 
manner, and this always by enthusiasts for Chopin. 
We can even name one concert in Paris, in 1854, 
where the most shameful mutilation took place, en- 
tirely for the pleasure of giving something from the 
posihumoas works of Chopin. 

'* To prevent this for the future, we had to hare 
recourse to the ori;;inal manuscripts, and we have 
only to add that not only have we heard all the 
pieces of tlie present collection played by the com- 
poser several times, but that we also performed them 
in his presence, and that we preserved them in our 
memory ju9t as he created them, and as we pnhlish 
them now. This last circnnistance was a great help 
for us when we had to choose between two or three 
variations of writing, all from the hand of Chopin, 
or to decipher something almost impossible to read. 

" It may be allowed to us to add a few details with 
regard to the youth of the artist. Chopin never had 
more than one teacher on the piano, namely, Mr. 
Zywiny, who taught him the first principles. The 
pro}!ress of the lioy was so immense, that his parents 
and his master thought it best to leave him at the a^e 
of twelve years to his own instinct*^, and to follow 
instead of leading him. The then existing school 
could not suffice him: he longed for something 
higher — an ideal which very soon appeared to him in 
more distinct outlines. It was thus that he produced 
his touch and style, which distingtii<hed themselves 
from every thing which existed before him ; and it 
was br this continual arduous searching after this 
ideal that he found at last that peculiarity ami origi' 
nality of execution, which since then have challenged 
the admiration of the world of Art, 
^ "Even from his earliest years, he astonished by the 
riches of his improvisation on the piano. But he, 
too, was careful not to make a show of this pro- 
ficiency. The few cho«en ones who heard him 
improvise for hours without his introducing any 
phra.se from another composer or from one of his 
own works, will not contradict us when we say that 
his most beautiful compositions arc only reflections 
and echoes of his improvisation. 

** Chopin was born March 1, 1809, and not 1810, 
as almost all biographers say. When he wns niije- 
tecn, (1828.) he composed for us the Hondo a deux 
piauoSj which forms the eight number of this collec- 
tion. In less than a year, we saw him wrifins: 
La ci darem h mano, the Krakowiak the Concerto in F 
mtnor, the Airs Polonais, and the Concerto in E minor, 
all pieces with grand orchestra; without counting 
the trios for piano, violin, and violoncello, and other 
less important compositions. This was his debut ; 
and although science after that time must have 
developed in him new resources, we can not think 
that his inspiration has ever taken a higher flight, 
was ever purer and more original, than in some of 
these compositions, especially the Concerto in Fndnor, 



(op. 21) This concerto was written a few months 
before that in E minor, (op. 11,) and not, as is usually 
believed, after the latter. 

" The pieces of the present collection comprise his 
whole career till his death. They come, for the 
greater part, from the papers which his family has 
gathered after his death ; some from thea/&i/»is of his 
friends ; and the remainder were given to us by the 
composer at different tiroes. In making our choice, 
we were conscientiously led by the idea which 
Chopin himself had of his compositions, laying aside 
all that he considered valueless ; on the other hand, 
we hold all in honor ho cared for, even his artistic 
fancies, which a friendship of twenty-five years has 
taught us to appreciate. We considered it useful to 
preserve the respective dates of his compositions, es- 
pecially to those who intend to study the different 
phases of the talent of this great artist. Shortly 
will also appear sixteen melodies to Polish words, 
which will form tlie second and last part of his post- 
humous works. Jules Fontana. 

"Paris, May, 1855." 

The contents of the eight numbers are as follows : 

The first contains a Fantaisie-Im/nromptu Allegro 
agitatOy in C sharp minor, from the year 1834, nine 
folio pages long. 

The second: four mazurkas from 1835, 1849, 1835, 
and 1846. 

The third, also four mazurkaSj from 1830, 1827, 
1830, and 1849. The last mazurka, a curious chro- 
matic winding, forty measures long, without an end, 
{da Capo al Segno senza fine.) is considered by the 
editor as the last musical thonght of Chopin, which 
he threw on paper shortly before expiring, but which 
he could not try on the piano, being already too weak. 
This is, at last, a real demiere pensA of a (^reat mas- 
ter, which may be considered the last respiration of 
that national Sclavic spirit, and that love for his 
native country which form the principal element of 
the most original compositions of Chopin. 

The fonrth and fifth numbers, being fiye waltxeSy 
from the years 1836, 1829, 1835, 1843, 1830. 

The sixth number is the largest. It contains three 
grand Polonaiset. No. I, in D minor, eight pages ; 
No. 2, in B flat major ; No. 3, in F minor, also eight 
pages long. They are from the years 1827 to 1829; 
written, therefore, in the eighteerith, nineteenth and 
twentieth years of his life. 

In the seventh number we flnd a Nottumo in E 
minor. (1827:) Funeral March in C minor, (1829;) 
and Three Ecossaises, (1830.) 

The ei<rhth number contains the rondo in C. for two 
pianos, of which Mr. Fontana speaks in his preface. 

The artistic value of all these pieces we must defer 
speaking of till another time. 1 he most interesting 
feature of these posthumous works will, doubtless, be 
the promised Polish melodies, as they will show 
Chopin from a new stand|X)int. It is qnite sure that 
Chopin has written songs ; hut hitherto not one has 
appeared in print. Liszt says about this : " He re- 
m:uned in a sort of musical correspondence with his 
native conntry; one brouirht him new poems to 
Paris, which, provided with his melodies, went back 
to his birth-place, and were very soon generally 
known and admired, without any body being able to 
tell the name of the composer. As the number of 
the-^e melodies became miite considerable, he intend- 
ed, in the later years ot his life, to have them gath- 
ered and published." 



Death of Pierre Krard. — The Paris pa- 
pers report the death of this distinguished manu- 
facturer of harps and pianos. The following is 
from GalignanCs Messenger: 

In the death of Mr. Erard the musical world 
has sustained a severe loss. To the genius of his 
undo and of himself we owe the present perfec- 
tion both of the harp and piano ; the improve- 
ments of which commenced at the end of tne last 
century, when the firm of MM. Erard was foun- 
ded by Sebastian, the uncle of the deceased, one 
of the greatest mechanical geniuses that the mu- 
sical art ever possessed. lie found the harp 
without pedals in its ancient bardic form, and the 
piano competing doubtfully with the harpsichord ; 
but with his nephew's assistance, he left the former 
the splendid instrument we now possess, and the 
latter endowed with a mechanism which may be 
said to have produced all the wonderful chefs <f 
(Buvre of Liszt, Thalberg, and the other great 
virtuosi of our day. M. Pierre Erard, on the 
death of his uncle Sebastian, succeeded to the 
entire management of the establishment; and, 
under his superintendence, inventions and im- 



provements were effected in the harp, and more 
especially the piano, which, protected by various 
English and French patents, received the award 
of seven gold medals, besides the Legion of 
Honor, which was granted to Sebastian Erard in 
1827, and to M. Pierre Erard in 1834. The or- 
^n erected by Sebastian in the chapel of the 
Tuileries in 1829, destroyed by the mob in 1830, 
and re-erected by M. ricrre Erard, is a monu- 
ment of their persevering and inventive genius ; 
by an entirely original improvement (lately imita- 
ted to some degree, by tlie Austro-Italian phono- 
chromic organ in the Exhibition) the utmost degree 
of expression can be given by the fingers of the 
performer on this instrument, while in all pre-exist- 
ing organs, the only imperfect source of expres- 
sion was the pressure of the foot of the performer 
upon the ** swell." The pedal piano is another 
improvement lately invented by M. Pierre Erard ; 
who was raised to the grade of OflFicer de la 
Legion d'Honneur in 1851, and received the sole 
Council medal from the jury of the Great London 
Exhibition of that year, having been declared 
beyond competition at the Pans Exhibition in 
1849, and member of their jury. To him the 
whole of the great improvements in the tone and 
stability of the piano are due. In his private 
character, M. Pierre Erard was liberal, kind, and 
amiable ; the ready friend and benefactor of all 
real artists, whether French or foreign, and 
universally esteemed as the father of his work- 
men ; how well this title was deserved, was per^ 
haps best indicated by the appearance of all his 
various employes and all the musical notabilities 
now in Paris yesterday at his funeral. In the 
churches of Passy and the Petits P^res very 
handsome catafalques were erected, and upwards 
of 800 workmen and employ^ attended the 
mournful cortege on foot, and with not less than 
fifty mourning and private carriages containing 
the most distinguished artists and the elite of the 
musical circles in Paris, with a long list of private 
friends. It proceeded, after the service at Passy, 
to the church of the Petits P6res, where a service 
was performed, and thence to P^re-la-Chaise, 
where funeral orations were pronounced by Baron 
Taylor, M. F^tis, M. Adolpne Adam, and others ; 
among them a few heartfelt and touching sen- 
tences by an employe', in the name of the assem- 
bled workmen. M. Erard had purchased the 
Ch&teau de la Muette, at Passy, a favorite resi- 
dence of Queen Marie Antoinette, and resided 
there at the period of his death. He has left a 
very large fortune to his widow and sister, the 
Countess of St. Andrea (widow of the celebrated 
composer Spontini), who are almost his only sur- 
viving near relatives. M. Erard has left no chil- 
dren. 
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BOSTON, SEPT. 16, 1866. 
The Piaao-Forte. 

The article translated from the German on our 
first page tells some sharp truths, although its 
tone is somewhat splenetic and one-sided, visiting 
upon the instrument itself the sins of those who 
have tried to make too much of it Because the 
fleet-fingered, wonder-working virtuosos have 
sought through the Piano merely to astonish, 
where the proper end of music is to please, to 
give expression to the feelings; because they 
would fain make its key-board speak through all 
its length at once, and do the work of a whole 
orchestra, — are we to forget its humbler and 
more genuine services to Music? Are we to 
forsct that there are such works as Beetdoven's 
Sonatas, Mendelssohn's Lieder ohne TTor/e, 
Chopin's fiery inspirations and delicate dreams 
of sentiment, and so many products of the 
purest poesy of sound, written expressly for the 
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piano, inspired in most cases by the piano, as the 
fingers, wandering over its keys, have wooed from 
them pregnant response to thoughts and feelings 
in the player's soul ? Who shall say that much 
of the purest essence of musifal thought, the 
choicest wine of musical inspiration, is not found 
in such works, written for and discoursed from 
the vibrating strings of the Piano ? 

To say that the Piano gives you something of 
everything in all kinds of music, but not the 
whole of anything, that it rather sketches and sug- 
gests than fills out and realizes great effects of 
harmony, and so forth, is not necejjsarily a re- 
proach. There is a point of view, from which 
this very property of the Piano, this universal, or 
vulgarly speaking, Jack-of-all-trades serviceablc- 
ness, becomes a very valuable virtue. In a piece 
of music, we are to consider not effect only, but 
also intrinsic character. The latter indeed should 
be placed always first ; it is the essence of the 
thing; the intrinsic character of a composition 
remains unchanged whether it be played on one 
instrument or on another, whether it be perfectly 
or impei'fectly performed, whether it be fully 
brought out and realized with all possible effec- 
tiveness to the sense, the ear, or only sketched to 
the undei-standing so as to convey the idea of its 
whole possible eflfect to the sympathetic soul, that 
meets its intention half-way, and only so can truly 
enter into the spirit of a composition, be it ever so 
sensuously, vividly or grandly rendered. It is this 
intrinsic character of the composition, this musico- 
poetic form and meaning, which the intelligent 
listener wants chiefly to get at. He can spare 
some breadth, some large sonority, some richness 
of orchestral coloring, some sensuous satisfactori- 
ncss of tone, if he can only get at the essential 
characteristic of the work, trace it back to where 
it sprung from the composer's mind, find the vital 
Beethoven or Mozart in it, and make intimate, in- 
telligent acquaintance with that, with the beauty 
of the design, with the spirit and tendency of the 
work, the real value of its subject, the logical, 
artistic unity of the whole as it developes into the 
" express image" of the thought that prompted it. 
Now it is just here that the Piano-forte becomes 
invaluable. If it cannot sing, if it cannot prolong 
and swell a tone, if it cannot do the duty of an 
orchestra, if there is a limit set both to the volume 
and the brilliancy and the duration of its sounds, 
which, somewhat angrily awakened by percussion, 
explode and lose their being almost instantane- 
ously — still it can give you such a sketch of any, 
the largest composition, that you may perceive 
and feel its design as you may that of a great 
painting through an outline engraving. 

To a partial extent, a practised reader may 
gather the character and merit of a composition 
from the printed score. But still the ear craves 
to actually hear something. The imagined tones 
are tantalizing till they become embodied and are 
heard. And there is musical tone enough in a 
good piano to aid the imagination most essentially 
in this process, and thoroughly to quicken the 
perception of that residing in the music which 
may not be heard. To amateurs, to those who 
are but very partially musicians, in a word to the 
great class of music-lovers, it is an inestimable 
help to the understanding and enjoying of a great 
symphony or overture, to try it over in the inter- 
vals of public performance on the piano at home. 
No matter how thin the arrangement, one will 
thus seize on the essential foaiurc:), and make 



them doubly his own, fi.x them in the memory, so 
that he will know what he is listening to the next 
time he hears the orchestra. 

The Piano is a convenient master-key to all 
the treasuries of Music. It enables you to bring 
them all home to you, without waiting for the rare 
and remote chances of having them displayed be- 
fore you in all the breadth and brilliancy of a 
complete performance. It gives them on a re- 
duced scale to be sure, in miniature, yet so that 
you can find out what they are. As princes 
marry by seeing the portraits of their brides, so 
through the medium of the Piano, by a mere 
bungling reading, even, which cannot be called 
playing, you may soon find out how far you can 
fall in love with a famed far-olT miracle of the Art 

Tlius " Well-known's" objection to the Piano- 
forte on the score of its tempting facility for 
shallow imitation of all kinds of music, though 
not without its truth, still overlooks a large part of 
the whole truth. In condemning the abuse of a 
thing, let ua not forget its use. Wc have here 
seen one great use of our much abused parlor in- 
strument. When we add the real musical sat- 
isfaction of hearing legitimate Piano music played 
upon it, compositions which do not at all fall into 
the category of the virtuoso school, but which be- 
long to the pure poetry of the Art ; when we add 
its beautiful accompaniment to the voice, whereby 
a Schubert may invest a melody with more char- 
acteristic, genial, sympathetic clothinir, than he 
could do by any other instrumental mechanism, 
except on the large scale ; when we consider the 
means of expression contained in its infinite shades 
of accent, of loud and soft, and its cooperation 
with our most sensitive and subtle faculty of touchf 
whereby the soul, musically excited, shoots its 
volitions to the fingers* ends with lightning-like 
rapidity, and with nice fidelity to every shade of 
energy of impulse ; when we consider all the uses 
and properties of the Piano, there certainly does 
seem to be enough good and legitimate about it 
lefl to offset all the mischief done to Music by the 
whole dazzling crowd of modern virtuosos. While 
Beethoven remains, are we to judge the Piano 
only by the Liszt-ian standard ? Rather let us 
comfort ourselves that Tualberg and Liszt 
seem to have reached the extreme in their direc- 
tion, and that Piano-playing henceforth, in order 
to make progress, must come back to the starting- 
point of truth and nature, and begin again with a 
more modest aim and method. This opens a train 
of speculation in which we may indulge hereafter. 



The Flute — The numerous amateurs of this 
sweet instrument will peruse with interest a pam- 
phlet of some fifty pages, by A. G. Badger, one of 
the leading fluie manufacturers in New York. It is 
an '* Illustrated History of the Flute," and contains, 
1. a history of the steps by which the ordinary flute 
has reached its present state ; 2. an examination 
into the causes of its imperfections, and a statement 
of the principles on which flutes are constructed; 
3. what has been effected by the Boehm flute. Al- 
though we cannot agree with the writer ihat " the 
tones of the flute have always been considered supe- 
rior to any other instrument,'' that they '* have the 
nearest approach to the human voice," &c., yet there 
can be no question of its great importance. Mr. 
Badger tells his story well. 



Local 

Carl Beroma:xn, as our readers will be pleased to 
know, is to pass the coming season in Boston. He is 



engnged as conductor by the lilENDRLSSOiiN Choral 
SociKTY, who are to give a series of Onitorlo and Sym- 
phony concerts on Sunday evcnhig^ in the Tremont 
Temple. "St Paul" and "Elijiih" are the oratorios 
spoken of. Mr. Kckiiakdt is to be orchestral lender and 
Mr. Babcock organist. 

Mr. Rkkgmann is al^ invited to conduct the flrst con- 
cert find rehenrAnU of the Philharmonic Society in New 
York, which he mny do without interfering with his du- 
ties here, and we have strong hopes tlint there will be a 
grand orchestra organized under his direction for Sym- 
phony concerts in the Boston Music Hull, upon a footing 
that will insure success. 

Mr. Gustav Sattkr, the talented Pianistt, gave a 
farewell concert, before proceeding to Piiiludclphla, in 
the Trcmont Temple, on Wednesday evening, assisted 
by a pupil, Miss Josskly.n, who pUiycd witli him on the 
Piano, and by Ilerr Jungmckkl, the violcncellist. 

The IIandkl & Haydn Societty and the Musical 
Education Society li:ivol)oth commenced their weekly 
rehearsals, with Cakl Zehraiin as conductor. The for- 
mer society have taken up HaiKiel'A ** Solomon," an ora- 
torio never produced here, to our knowledge. 

New York. PARODiand Strakoscii have given .«€▼- 
eral more concerts.— Mile Vestvali. on the eve of her 
departure to Mexico, giwe a concert this week, a-Hsisted 
by Sig. Beunardi, Sig. Cekksio, (a new tenor, much 
applauded), William Mason, the Pianist, and Ilerr 
ScHUicinEK, the famous cornet-player. — The Pynb and 
Harrison troupe still play at Niblo^s. 



Bngland. 

This is the year of Musical Festivals, which come 
round tricnnially. The reports of those at Hereford 
and Birmingham All column upon column of the 
Times and other newspapers. Our summary mast 
be brief. 

The 132d festival of the three choirs of Worcester, 
Hereford and Gloucester, commenced Tuesday, Aug. 
21st. Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
mornings were devoted to sacred music at the Cathe- 
dral, and the three evenings to secular concerts at 
the Shire-hall, the whole winding up with a grand 
full dress ball on Friday evening. The attendance 
generally was larger than ever, to the joy of clergy- 
men's widows and orphans dependent on that cha- 
rity. The orchestra, selected from ihe bands of the 
Italian Opera and Philharmonic Society, numl)crcd 
near sixty of the best musicians. The choral force 
was drawn from the cathedral choire of Hereford, 
Gloucester and Worcester, and the choral societies 
of those places and of Liverpool. The principal 
vocalists were Madame Grisi, Madame Clara No- 
vcUo, Mrs. Weiss, Miss Moss. Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Signor Mario, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. H. 
Barnby, and Mr. Weiss. Miss Moss and Mr. Bamby 
are local artists*, the latter being of the Hereford 
Cathedral choir. 

Of the flrst morning's performances the Daily 
News says : 

This morning dawned most auspiciously. At 11 
o*clock the great bell of the oli cathedral called the peo- 
ple to prayer. 

The opening between the nave and the choir being 
completely filled up by a temporary screen, the nave ap- 
pcared to' be a complete building in itself, and none of 
the sound of the music was lost in the choir. The or- 
chestra extended from the screen nearly down to the 
floor. The service was intoned by the Rev. Mr. Goss. 

Instead of the "Esther" overture, which has been 
used almost immemorially to open these festivals, we 
had that to Spohr's •* Last Judgment," which was finely 
played. The pieces, responses, and chant to the Vtnile 
were, as usual, by Tallis ; but the psalms were chanted 
to a new chant bv Mr. Townsliend Smith, which was 
much admired. Handel's Dtttingm Te Dcvm went off 
exceedinglv well. 

The"Ji*Mfott«" was a new one composed expressly 
for this festival by Mr. Townshend Smith. It is good 
throughout, and of a thoroughly ecclesiastical school. 

After the third collect we had the chorus " The heav- 
ens are telling," and trio (Mrs. Weiss, Mr. M. Smith, and 
Mr. Weisd), from Haydn's *' Creation ;" and before the 
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permon was introduced the 98th Pi«nlm — ft work by 
MeiKlel!<.«ohn, which, we believe, has not been performed 
before in this country. It cnmmenceH with nn uimccom- 
pMuierl choru!* for eight voice?, and is pnrticuhirly adapted 
for the c:)the(h-nl and the occastion. At the words 
•* Pmise the Lord with harp," that instrument (by Mr. 
Trust) is introdncetl, and aNo the full band, whicli, how- 
ever, pretty well overpowered David's instrument. The 
work is not too lon^. 

The sermon was preached by the Uev. W. P. Ilopton. 
who look for his text Uninh 66, v. i.— " Ho, every one 
that tliirsteth." 

The " Ilallelnjah'* chnrns from Beethoven's " Mount 
of Olives" bronj^ht the first morning's performance of 
sacred music to a close. 

Of the concert in the evening Grisi and Matiio 
were the great attraction, who sang Gmta Diva^ tl 
mio t€soro, tlic duct ^fira la bianca luna, and in tite 
trio from Lucrezia Borgia. There were also Clara 
Novcllo, Sims Reeves, and other singers ; thci-c were 
overtures by VVcber and Bennett; there were madri- 
gals and ballads, and there was much ado about an 
infant phenomenon pianist. Master Arthur Napoleon, 
who played Thalberjj's Motse fantasia. One is a type 
of all these miscellaneous evening concerts. Of them 
the Musical World savs : 

The same old fashioned miscellaneous jumble pre- 
sents itself as at the London concerts in or out of 
season. Miss Clura Novello sinj^s "Ocean thou 
miphty monster" — as usual ; Mr. Weiss sings his own 
" Villnge Blacksmith," to which he is naturally at- 
tached — as usual; Miss Dolby sings " Over the sea," 
on whose *' azure brow," so far as she is concerned, 
'•time writes no wrinkles"— as usual; ducts from 
Linda di Chamouni^ Hoberto Dcvereiu:, etc., ballads 
worried to death, sentimental airs, tender trios and 
quartets, which have seen their best days, indeed, con- 
stitute, as usual, the staple commoditv of the pro- 
grammes. Hereford, however, is a long way from 
London, and the people of North Wales are not sup- 
posed to be biases^ like your metropolitan music-hun- 
ters. 

Wednesday was the Elijah day. The audience 
was very large, and the cathedral was surroonded by 
people anxiously listening to catch at intervals the 
sound of voices and of instruments— nine out of ten 
of whom, says the Times^ might have been seated 
inside in ihe galleries, but for the foolish system of 
exclusive, aristocratic prices. The execution of the 
oratorio is pronounced satisfactory in the main. To 
Mr. Weiss wass allotted the part of the prophet, and 
Clara Novcllo, Miss Dolby, Mrs. Weiss, Miss Moss, 
Sims Reeves, and Mr. M. Smith, assisted in the prin- 
cipal soli. The News says there was general disap- 
pointment in Mario's rendering of " If with all your 
hearts," which was "without pathos or feeling.'* On 
the contrary the Times says : 

Mario sang the recitative and air, " If with all your 
hearts" for the first time, and s^'vc such unqualified 
satisfaction that he was compelled to repeat it. His 
pronunciation of the words was clear and emphatic. 

The other encores (at the customiry instigation of 
the Bishop) were awarded to the unaccompanied trio, 
•• Lift thine eyes" (Madame Novello, Mrs Weiss, and 
Miss Dolby) ; " O rest in the Lord" (by Miss Dolby) ; 
and " Then shall the righteous," by Mr. Sims Uecves 
— all fine performances, the last especially, which could 
not be surpassed in fervor and devotional simplicity of 
expression. On the whole the oratorio of Elijah has 
seldom been heard to more advantage in a church and 
as seldom been more entirely appreciated. Mr. Towns- 
bend Smith was conductor, aud Mr. Arnott, of Glou- 
cester, at the organ. 

The second concert was attended by " about 450 
fashionables." The overtures were Eyviont and Tell 
Reeves sang Beethoven's Adelaide; Clara Novello 
sang Mozart's Deh vieni ; Mme. Weiss, his Dove sono; 
Grisi, BilV ragtjio. Mendelssohn's fjoreley fragment, 
Bellini's quartet : A te o cara, a finale from Bury- 
anthe^ and lighter miscellany, made out the pro- 
gromme, which was followed by a ball. 

The Standard gives the programme of Thursday 

morning : 

It consisted of Mendelssohn's "Hymn of Praise," 
Spohr's sncred cantata, •' The Christian's Prayer," and 
Mozart's " Twelfth Service." At the commencement of 
the .*econd part also was played an overture (Sf. Polycarp) 
not generally known m the musical world. It is written 
bv the Rev. F. A. Gore Ou«eley, Bart., precentor of 
Hereford Cathedral, and successor to Sir H. Bi«-hop, at 
Oxford. Before Mozart's service, we had Luther's 
hymn most devotionally sung by Clara Novello. The 
introduction of the trumpet by' Harper at the words, 



" The trumpet sounds," produced a thrilling eflTect, and 
alto;»ether this hymn produced the deepest sen.satlon. 
Sims Keeves also sang (between the oratorios) the air, 
" Sound an alarm," from Judna Mnccnbcsus. 

" The " Christian's Prayer" is quite new in this part 
of the country, though it was perlormcd at the Norwich 
festival in 1S36. It is the first work written by Spc.hr for 
voices and instruments. 

The Times remarks on the performance of the 
Mozart's Mas.4 : 

This very Icnirthy and intcrestinji performance, which 
had begun with a firand piece of Protestant mu*ic, fin- 
ij>hod with one es-eiitially Koman Catholic, in the shape 
of Mozart's Twelfth Mavs (in Latin) called " service" in 
the projrrnmmes, but not the Ic-s a mass for all that. 
Not very long ago this innovation would on no qccount 
be tolerated; but the public has pradunlly become more 
liberali and now consents to believe that the Catholic 
ma-^ses of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, like the Pro- 
te^-tnnt oratorios a?j(l p<-alins of MendeN^ohn and Spohr, 
may be ndmire<l f«)r their musical beauties alone, irre- 
spectively of tlieir connexion with relipions doctrine and 
forms of worship. We can ojily adil that the solos in 
the mass (which is familiar and easy to the band and 
chorus) were sung to perfeftioii by Midame Gri«i, Mi<ss 
Dolby, Signor Mario, and Mr. Wei'.'s; and that the audi- 
ence were thoronj^hly enchanted with the performance. 

Of the third and last concert the features were the 
overture and vocal selections from Der FreysnhiUz ; 
Qui la voce, (twice) by Grisi ; Mendelssohn's " Fii-st 
Violet," (twice) by Miss Dolby; March and Chorus 
from Beethoven '.s "Ruins of Athens"; Mozart's 
Symphony in E flat ; Mendelssohn's Rondo brillante* 
played by Master Napoleon " in a manner as sur- 
prisingly genial and spirited as it w»is mechanically 
imperfect,'' &c. &c., — a long string of balhuls, Italian 
arias and ducts, concluding with " God save the 
Queen," for which some claim a Hereford origin, 
maintaining that it was composed by old Dr. John 
Bull, organist of Hereford Cathedral long ago. 

Friday morning brought the musical solemnities 
to a worthy close with Handel's " Messiah." There 
were 1,111 persons present in the cathedral. The 
singers (whose performances in the same oratorio 
have been over and over again described) were Mme. 
Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Mrs. Weiss, Miss Moss, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr Weiss, and Mr. Montcm 
Smith — all English, and all thoroughly conscien- 
tious, where Handel's music is in question. 

The Birmingham Festival we must defer to next 
week. 

Germany. 

Leipsic. — A rumor is abroad that Herr Schleinitz 
(active) Director of the " Conscrvatorium," has re- 
signed his olficc, which creates no little sensation 
anion;; the teachers and membei-s of the Acadcmv, 
by wht)m he is much respected. He has dircj'tcd the 
affaire of the institution since the death of Mendels- 
sohn, of whom he was an intimate friend, and who 
appointed him to the post. 

The Stadt Theater will shortly again be thrown 
open to the public. The construction of the heating 
afiparatus is pro;:rcssing, and the lessee, Herr Wirs- 
ing, is travellin^r in search of an entirely new troupe 
of sinL'crs and actors. Herr Kiccius, up to the pre- 
sent time conductor of the Euterpe concerts, which 
after the Gewandhaus arc the best, has been engaged 
as Kuppelfmeistrr. The Gewandhaus concert season 
is expected to commence tliis season, as usual, in the 
begiiming of October. Miss Arabella Goddard is 
engaged for at least one concert. 

Bkrltw. — The Royal Opera-house has been re- 
opened, but for ballets only, twice a week, until the 
llth inst., when the regular season will commence. 
The interior of the house has undergone some exten- 
sive alterations, the parquet being enlarged by the 
addition of 500 places. 



HISTORY OF THE FLUTE. 

TnOSR who would l>e Informed of the perullartties In the 
construrtioD of the Viirious kinds of FLUTK.<*, would do 
well to wnd for BADOER'S ILLUSTFIATED HISTORY OP 
THE FLllTB, No 181 Brondway, N Y. Price one chilliDg, 
and post pntd to anv pirt of tho United States. 

New York, Sept. 15, 1866. 4t 



CARL ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addressed at Wade's Music Store, 197 Washington St. 

THE under^lf^ned bop" leave to announce, that he will open 
n«fxt month a CLASS IN HAHMONY or THOKOUOH 
B.\S.S, for OriranUts, Music Tearhers, and others wiishiog to 
.itudy this Fcience, to coiiimenco on ThursdMy, Oet. 4th, and 
continue each Thursday afrernoon, from 3 to 6 o'clock, at his 
reaulence, No. 976 Washington st. 

The inrtrurtionf will consist In Theory, Thorough Bass 
playing. Modulation and Exfemporfsing. 

TerniR, $8 in advance for 24 lessons. 

S15 8t A. WERNER. 



CHOIR SINGERS. — A Lady and Gentleman, Soprano and 
Baso, are desirous of making an engagement to sing In a 
Church Choir in the City. Weil acquainted with all kinda of 
Church music. Address X. J. at this office. 



GEORGE W. PRATT, 

OF THE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AT LEIPSIC, 

^vachtt of Suigmg, ^liirnionjj anb Counltrpoinl, 

In private lemons or clanes. 
RESIDENCE, No. 102 MYRTLE STREET. 

MR. OORELLI 

Begji to announce that his CLAS.SES IN SINGING will be 
resumed nt the Messrs Chick kroo's Rooms, on MONDAYS 
and THURSDAYS, as last M'a.tnn. AppllrHtions may be made 
at the Mewsrs ChickeringN U'arerooniK, (Ma«OLic Temple.) or 
at Mr. Coreiii's residooce, 47 Hancock street. 8«p8 2m 



MLLR OABBIELLE DE LAMOTTE 

IIos the honor to announce that she is now prepared to re- 
open her MORNING and AFTERNOON CLASSKS for the 
instruction of YOUNG LADIES on the PIANO-FORTE. 

[C?=" TfrntSj Fifteen Dollars for Ttcm-y-Four Lessons. 

Mile. Gabrirllb Db Lamotte met with the most brilliant 
snccera Insr winter, showing how rapid and sure i^ the progress 
of h*T pupils under the Class SyUem^ which is the same 
adopted in all the Conservatories of Europe 

For CIami«t> and Private LesFons apply at Mile. Gabrielle De 
Lamotte 's residence, 65 Hancock street. 



MR. DE LAMOTTE 

Begs leave to announce that he is now ready to resume 

INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH, 

either by Clashes or Private Tiessons. 

Mr. De Lamotte may be addressed at his residence, 66 Han- 
cock street. Sep8 2m 

ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
84 PInckney Street. 

May be addressed at Reed's or Richardson's Music Stores. 

MOSES IN EOYPT, 

As performed by the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston 
<^ompo(<ed by Roi^iiini, translated and adapted by George 
S. Parker. Price SI 60. 

Just published by Oliver DltaoityllS Washington St. 

FIRST PREMIUM MELODEON8, 

The Very Beet now Uailnfactured. 

T7*S. D. & II. W. SMITH respectfully call the attention of 
the public to their 1MPU0VED MKLODEONS, constantly on 
exhibition at their Wareroonis, 

No. 417 'IVaahlnfrton Street, 

By means of a new nierhod of voiring, known only to tbem> 
selves, they have surcecdtnl in reiuovinK the har^h and buuing 
sound which formerly clianicterized the instrument, render- 
ing (he tones full, clenr and orican-like. The action is prompt 
and reliable, enabling the performer to execute the most rapid 
music without obscuring the toues. The swell is arranged to 
give great expre«siun. 

The manufkcturers received the First Premium, over all com- 
petitors, at tho Ftiir of the Mn^suchusctts ChHrirablc Mechanic 
Arso iation ; al«o at the Mctropollran Mechanics^ Fair, held at 
Wiirthlngtnn, D C. 

For the Parlor, instniments are furnished at prices varying 
from S45 to S160. 

liHfger instruments, with two banks of keys, for chapels and 
small churches, from $160 to SdOO. 

This last instrument, known as the ORGAN HARMONIUM, 
has been esscutiully Improved by Messrs. Smith, and they have 
secured a p»teni therefor. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodcons with a view of purchas- 
ing at the end of the year, can have the rents credited as part 
payment of the purchase money. 

'new course of harmony, 

BY li. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers call the attention of the musical profe!:slon 
to this work, as one eminently calculated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It Is emphati- 
cally a Practical work, serving both as a Manual of Instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other ; and it is 
believed thai the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exen^Ises and example;*, presents 
gTvat advantages, to both scholar and teacher, over any similar 
work of the kind. Teachers highly commend the work. Mr. 
WiLLiAK Mabom says it is a work unsurpassed In the language. 
Mr. Georok J. Webb says that it is a work perspicuous in 
diction, methodical In arrangement, and suflSciently copious to 
embrace all the essentials of the general doctrine of accord. 
It can be ordered through any respectable Music-seller, and 
will be sent through the mail on the receipt of the price, 
(81,76,) postage prepaid. 

GEO. P. REBD A CO., Publlabers, 
13 Tremont St. Boston. 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

(Imported from England,) 

389, Broadway, N. Y. 

To Choral Societies and Choirft. 

NOVBI<LO*S dtolofiM, No. 8, eontalnt » Lift of Maslo 
Ibr tb« UM of Chorftl 8neteel«t, Chnroh Choirs Md BtnclDg 
Gla«M, printed in fepanto Tooal mud Orebanlnl Part*. Con- 
talning Oratorlot, OdM, CaoUtM, Fcttival Hymni, and An- 
thtmi; Optntle Moiie, Soogi, Duets, Trios, Qoartets, and 
Chornssfl; Orsrturss, Sjrmphonlss and Marohss; Madrigals 
and Olsss ; Mnslo with Utlo words ; Msssss, Motets, kc. fte. 
Bent postagi! tr— for one cent. 

The Toeal parts ars printed in foU mnsle sl« at the rate of 
three cents p« page. 

N0TILL0*8 OCTATO XDITIONfl of ORATORIOS of Han- 
del, Haydn, Beethoren, Mendelssohn, ke. in Yocal 8eore. with 
Piano Forte aMompaniaent. Handel's Messiah, 91,68 ; Judas 
MaeeabsBos, 91,63 ; Haydn's Crsatlon, 91^. All the Orato- 
rios of tfasss great masters, haye been published in this series 
at slmUarly low prioss. 

NOYSLLO'B OOTAYO CHORUSES. AH the Choruses In 
the oetaTO editions of tlie Oratorios, ttay be bad dirtlnet In 
Yocal Score with Organ or Piano Forte aooompaniment, at 8, 
6y 9, or 18 ornts sacb. 

N0YBLL0*8 CHORAL HAND-BOOK. A Collection of 
nusle in separate Toeal parts. In this woric are published the 
whole of the ehorus parts of the following Oratorios : 

Haaders ** Messiah,*' pries 88 cents each part. 
Handel's ** Judas Maccabeus," price 88 cents each part. 
Handel's ** Samson," price 8S cents each part. 

Theee parts art printed in the ootaro siai| with the Alto and 
Tsnor parts in the Treble Cleff. 

COLLBCTION OF 0LVB3. Norello's Olee HItc, Part Bong 
Book, and the Musical Tlmee and Singing Class Circular. For 
panienlany sse Catak^gue No. 6, sent postage free for one cent. 

J. A. BIOVIBI.Z«0, 

Sacrrd Mnslo Store, 889 Broadway, New York, 
And al 69 Dsaa street, Boho Square, and U Poultry, London. 

WOBXB OF ABT. 

THE nnderslgDed have asMoeiated themselves under the firm 
of CHANDLBR k CLAPP, as DiALiu nr WoEU ov An, 
to which business they will give their tzcludve attention. 
They have taken H0D8B No. 24 WINTBRSTKBBT, and fitted 
np spacious .and well-lighted Rooms for the favorable exhibi- 
tion of Paintings, Drawings, Fine Bngravings, etc., of which 
th^ have now on handalsrge and valuable stock, selected 
with great ears, and indudiig many rare works by the most 
celebrated masters, both ancient and modem. Persoaslntor- 
ested in Works of Art ars invitsd to visit this Esteblishment, 
wliere they will find the linest collection of Engravings In the 
oonntiy, and every convenlenoe for ezaminlog tbem Ntlei«nre. 

The stock will be constantly renewed by importations from 
the best Publishing Houses in Buropo. 

O. L. CHANDLER, 

SMtou, Jultf, 1866. GEO. Q. CLAPpT^ 
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BZQNOR AUaUSTO BEXn}SLASZ 

ILL be ready to receive pupils by the beginning of Sep- 
tember. He may be addreesed at the rooms of Messrs. 
Chickering k Sons, or at Richardson's MusIcaI Exchange, 
until October 1st, after which time at hii residence, No. 86 
Pinckn«y Street. 

Bignor BsniLAii proposes to form a class of young ladles 
in singing, /or beginnng only^ to commence about the middle 
of October, and meet twice a week, in the Messrs Chlckering's 



a. andb£ & 00. '8 

9t$At of f^ui%n sn^ jBomtjirtU fSiunit, 

19 8. Wtm BTUBT, ABOVB OKMnm, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

O^A eatalogne of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has Just been published. Music and Music 
Books importsd to order, as heretofore, from Qermanj, Italy. 
France and England. --^t /i 



L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF 1IIV8IC, 

A95 WMhiBirtoift Btraet, Boston. 



OHICKERINa & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF BYBRT DESCRIPTION. 

WABEBOOns, 



TREMONT STREET, 
AprSS BOSTON. 
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SUPERIOR TO ALL. - 

UGHTE, lEWTOI mADBURTS PIAI08. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON 

Would nspectftilly inform tlie public that be has teken the 
Agency for the New England ototes, for the sale of the above 
celebrated instruments, a ftili assortment of which wlU con- 
stantly be kept at his 

MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 WaiMngton Street BostoiL 

These Instruments are warrsnted in all casM, and put np in 
sscure boxes, free of expense, for transportation to any dls- 

tsnce. Also, NEW MUSIC frnm sll parts at Burops and 

America received as soon as published, which, together with 
our own publications, forms the largest stock and greatest 
varietv of Sheet Music to be found in the United States. The 
most liberal dlecnunt made to the Trade and Seminaries. 

Oatalognee sent to any addraes,fraru.— Soperior MiLontoat 
always on hand.— PIANOS TO LBT, on tiberal tmru. 



NEW OIiEE BOOK....FBIOE 60 CENTS. 

THE CONTINENTAL YOCAUST'S GLEE BOOK. Compri- 
sing the Songs, Quartets, kc, of the Continental Vocallste. 
Price 60 cents. 
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^S7t' *!" ■"'«"«/•*>» ««»•«») •nong whom we mention 
5SL**S*'^L"«J Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, Geoige F. 
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Op*' Circulars containing a full description of the M««del 
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From tk4 OituinmtUi Gaxette, 
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every succeeding number provee it to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said In Ite praise. No Journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, In this county ; and If it 
!i*^.T*H*..'*" »«PI»rt It so richly dceervvs, we have no doubt 
that It will exert a most wholesome influence unon the tMMtm 
of the country. '^ ^^ 

Published by 8TILUIAN k DURAND, No. 287 Bn«dway, 
New York. Terms, $8 per annum, in advance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 
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Virtuosos and Virtuosity. 

From the German of '*Oxb Well-known." 

In a preccrling letter I have already said, the 
virtuosos ought to cive their conccrta by them- 
eelves alone. For when a so-called virtuoso, not 
of the most distinguished, comes on between ster- 
ling instrumental works, he is tedious, like every 
mediocrity, and dulls the audience for the enjoy- 
ment of a genuine work of Art. If on the con- 
traiy he is one of the first of virtuosos, he di-^^turbs 
the concert even more ; since in the expectation 
of something extraordinary, in the eager curiosity 
about a personal notoriety, it is ouly the very few 
that pay attention to the pieces of music that 
precede his coming on ; so that for the most i>art 
their sound dies out and leaves no impres:>ion. 
And when the performance of the virtuoso is at 
an end, the audience arc so excited, that the suc- 
ceeding pieces too arc disregaiiled or lose much 
of the effect they otherwise would have. 

The first case is the commonest in our times; 
since virtuosos, who with their facility arc also 
virtuosos in expression, such as Pagaxixi, the 
sisters Milanollo, &c., appear very seldom. 
Tho most of our modern virtuosos possess merely 
execution, are distinguished by their flexibility 
of fingers, and so forth, and therehij excite admi- 
ration ; they are nothing but a sort of tight-rope 
dancers. To be sure, admiration, wonder, is 
itself an enjoyment, else would all the rope- 
dancers, as well as all the virtuosos, exert them- 
selves to little purpose to entice and fleece the 
public ; but such an enjoyment of mere wonder 
is no Art-enjoyment, and consequently virtuosos 
do not belong to any concert where one seeks 
enjo3'ment in the true works of Art. 

To such a prodigious pitch of mechanical facil- 
ity have many carried it in our times, that really 



the extraordinary has become quite ordinary and 
the public ceases to wonder, unless all that has 
been shall be outdone by some new phenomenon, or 
unless the virtuosity of expression shall be super- 
added to rare execution. This last, however, 
cannot be acquired, at least not to the same 
degree as the mechanical facility ; it presupposes 
a rich soul and an impressive understanding. 
Hence the arrival of such virtuosos will always 
have a beneficial influence ; for when we speak 
against virtuoso-dom, we mean only those who 
abuse their acquired facility, that is, who make it 
the prime object and neglect all else for that. 
Virtuosity in itself, the possession of very great 
facility, is indeed always an advantage, so long as 
it serves as a means to the end of bringing out 
more fully the expression of a piece of music, 
and is not made an end \(self. Alas ! false virtu- 
osity will never disappear ; for if with one gener- 
ation it be thrust into the background, as it is 
now in our time, after having played so great a 
part and blunted the public appetite, still this 
generation does not remain ; we give place to 
those that come after, and upon these, who come 
up with a fresh zest for the marvellous, the false 
virtuosos work anew the same impression which 
the others made upon their fathers, until they 
in their turn shall be satiated. If wc say, as is 
now often said : the day of virtuoso-dom is past, 
we but ascribe our own mood quite unreasonably 
to our successors ; for us indeed tlie virtuosity, 
that has been hitherto, is past, since upon us, who 
have had it to satiety, it makes no longer an im- 
pression. 

What has operated most injuriously for Art has 
been especially the virtuosity of the piano-forte 
heroes, as I have already explained in the 
letter about the Piano.* This whole virtuoso 
fever is scarcely comprehensible, especially when 
we consider that they place the imperfections of 
their instrument in the clearest light in tho per- 
formance of Concertos with full orchestra ; for 
very seldom does the piano-forte admit of an 
artistic union with the orchestra; for the most 
part the instrument produces a mere rattling com- 
pared with the latter, and falls far behind the 
string and wind instruments in tone. 

Strictly there are but two instruments, which 
can show the higher virtuosity, as the hand-maid 
of expression : namely the violin and violoncello. 
All the other instruments are either too gentle 
in their character, as the flute or clarinet ; or dis- 
agreeable, like the oboe ; or laughable, like the 
bassoon ; or limited, like the horn ; or ignoble, like 
the trumpet ; or massive, like the trombone ; or 
odd, like the contrabasso. 

Unfortunately almost all the virtuosos fancy 

* See last number of this Journal. 



themselves also composers. But I maintain, that 
whoever would be a composer, must not wish to 
be a virtuoso. The reason is obvious. To ac- 
quire that virtuoso facility, which has now reached 
such a height, that it seems scarcely possible to go 
any further, one's whole time has to be devoted 
to exercises, so that no time remains for the more 
serious studies. For both at once a man's life is 
not long enough. It was otherwise in Mozaut's 
time. 

Few among the moderns have combined virtu- 
osity with composition in a nobler manner than 
C. M. von We HER. He wrote, it is well known, 
capital things not only for the piano, but also for 
many other instruments, which he continually 
brought into the foreground both characteristi- 
cally and expressively. Modem virtuosity, espe- 
cially the piano-forte virtuosity, has had a great 
and injurious influence, not only on the whole 
musical life, but on society in general — ^an influ- 
ence not yet sufllciently appreciated. Music has 
been adopted into education, particularly of the 
female sex, but in a <iuestionablc manner ; there 
seems to be an ambition to make virtuosos of 
them all, and tho piano-forte, as well as singing, is 
perverted from its true ends. The consequence 
of this is, that Music, daughter of Heaven, is 
misused and degraded to the service of vanity 
and ostentation, esj)ecially among ladies. Very 
few now shrink from sitting down at tho piano in 
company and playing some sort of a " Fantasia" 
as well or as badly as possible. This occurs far 
less frequently with gentlemen, who do not devote 
themselves exclusively to music. Just so it is 
with singing. Many an otherwise modest maiden, 
who has enjoyed " a good education", ventures 
to sing the first best aria di bravura^ which de- 
mands tho powers of a Sontag for its right de- 
livery. She cannot sing it as it should be sung, 
precisely because she is no singer by profession ; 
and so she murders both the • music and the list- 
eners' ears, and out of etiquette is clapped and 
complimented. Thus almost every ** cultivated" 
maiden is ** musical", she can rattle on the piano 
and — sing. We love singing in a lady, but only 
when she sings what is suited to her, when she 
keeps to what is simple and docs not try to be a 
virtuosa* 

We entirely approve the adopting of music 
into the circle of branches of instruction ; but — 
let us give the young people instruction in the 
elements of music ; teach them what music ought 
to be and can be ; diffuse correct views of the 
Art and carry it, if possible, so far, that every 
cultivated person may read music, may bo able to 
make use of his voice or of some instrument — not 
merely of the piano-forte — and all will be addict- 
ed to the Art with deeper and truer love, and find 
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far more enjoyment, than in the present striving 
to form only virtuosos, whereby all zest and plea- 
sure are taken away from the young people 
through the soul-killing exercises required by 
virtuosity. If too much were not sought, far 
more would be accomplished. 

Once it was otherwise, once it was better, and 
the people had far more simplicity and higher 
enjoyment in the Art. Almost all educated per- 
sons understood how to play the lute — a better 
instrument than our meagre guitar. In most 
houses were found stringed instruments of differ- 
ent pitch, and, when they were played together, 
(an art which many understood, since their pre- 
tensions were not great,) there was more euphony 
than in our piano jingling, and more enjoyment, 
for they looked more to expression than to vir- 
tuoso-like facility. So away with virtuoso-dom, 
above all in families and in educational estab- 
lishments 1 



Oeorge Sand's Account of Chopin. 

Just as a new interest is awakened in Fred- 
eric CnopiN by the posthumous publication of 
a number of his works (referred to in our last), 
Mmc. George Sand also has consecrated to 
him some pages of her Memoirs, now in course of 
publication in La Presse. The following fragments 
will be interesting to our readers, especially to 
those who have read Liszt's interesting account 
of the same period in his history, (translated in the 
first volume of our Journal.) 

In 1838, the anthoress of the Memoirs tmder- 
took a voyage for the health of one of her chil- 
dren. Chopin desired to accompany them, and 
George Sand consented. They met at Perpig- 
nan, and went to establish themselves at Majorca, 
where they found healthy and most picturesque 
lodgings in a desolated and half-ruined Carthusian 
monastery. We will now let George Sand 
speak: 

" The poor great artist was a wretched invalid. 
What I had feared, unfortunately not enough, 
took place. He waa completely demoralized. 
Enduring pain with considerable courage, he 
could not conquer the inquietude of his imagina- 
tion. The cloister was for him full of terrors and 
of phantoms, even when he was well. He did 
not tell of it, and I had to divine it. On return- 
ing from my nightly explorations in the ruins 
with my children, I found him, at ten o'clock in 
the evening, sitting pale before his piano, his eyes 
haggard and his hair as it were standing up on 
end upon his head. It was some moments before 
he could recognize us. 

*^Then he made an effort to smile, and he 
played to us sublime things which he had just 
been composing, or, more properly speaking, ter- 
rible and thrilling ideas, which had taken posses- 
sion of him, as if unawares, in that hour of soli- 
tude, of sadness and of terror. 

** It was there that he composed the most beau- 
tiful of those short pages which he modestly enti- 
tled * Preludes.* They are master-pieces. Sev- 
eral of them present to the thought visions of 
deceased monks and the hearing of funereal chants 
that haunted him; others are melancholy and 
sweet ; they came to him in hours of sunshine 
and of health, to the noise of laughing children 
under the window, the distant sound of guitars, 
the song of birds on the moist foliage, and the 
sight of little roses palely blooming on the snow. 



" Others again are of a sullen sadness, and 
while they charm your ear, they wound your 
heart There is one among them that came to 
him one dismal rainy evening, and which fills the 
soul with shuddering dismay. We had left him 
alone that day, Maurice and I, to go to Pal ma to 
buy things necessary to our encampment. The 
rain came down in torrents ; we had made three 
leagues in six hours on our return in the midst of 
the inundation, and we arrived at midnight, with- 
out shoes, abandoned by our vetlurino, across un- 
heard of dangers. We made all haste through 
anxiety for our sick one. She was alive, indeed, 
but she was as it were fixed in a sort of tranquil 
despair, and he was playing his admirable prelude 
in tears. Seeing us enter, he rose, uttering a 
loud cry, and then said to us, with a bewildered 
air and a strange tone : * Ah 1 I knew very well 
that you were dead I * 

" When he had recovered his wits and saw the 
state in which we were, he was sick at the retro- 
spective spectacle of our dangers; but then he 
declared to us that in awaiting us he had seen all 
that in a dream, and that, confounding that dream 
with the reality, he had calmed himself and as it 
were lulled himself to sleep in playing the piano, 
persuaded that he was dead himself. He saw 
himself drowned in a lake ; drops of water, heavy 
and icy, fell in measured beat upon his chest, and 
when I bade him listen to the sound of the rain 
drops, actually pattering with mea.sured cadence 
on the roof, he denied having heard them. He was 
annoyed even that I translated the fact by the 
language of imitative harmony. He protested 
with all his might, and he had reason, against the 
puerility of such imitations for the ear. His 
genius was full of the mysterious harmonics of 
nature, translated by sublime equivalents in mu- 
sical thought, and not by a servile repetition of 
external sounds.* His composition of that evening 
was indeed full of rain-drops, which resounded on 
the sonorous tiles of the chartreuse ; but they had 
translated themselves in his imagination and in 
his song by tears falling from heaven upon his 
heart. 

** The genius of Chopin is the most profound 
and the most full of sentiments and of emotions 
that has ever existed. He has made a single in- 
strument discourse the language of the infinite ; 
be has frequently been able to sum up, in ten 
lines which a child might play, poems of an im- 
mense elevation, dramas of an energy unequalled. 
He never had need of great material means to 
utter the word of his genius. He needed neither 
saxophones, nor ophicleids to fill the soul with 
terror ; nor church-organs, nor human voices to 
fill it with enthusiasm. He was not known, nor 
is he yet known by the crowd. There must be 
great progress in the taste and understanding of 
the Art, before his works can be popular. A day 
will come when men will orchestrate his music, 
without changing anything in his piano score, 
and when all the world will know that this genius, 
as vast, as complete, as learned as that of the 
greatest masters whom he has assimilated to him- 
self, has preserved an individuality even more 
exquisite than that of Sebastian Bach, more 
powerful than that of Beethoven, more dra- 
matic than that of Weber. He is all three 
together, and yet he is himself, that is to say, 

* I have given, In OmtudOy a defiaition of this musical 
distinction, which fully satisfied him, and which, coose- 
qnently must be clear. 



more subtle in his taste, more austere in his gran- 
deur, more heart-rending in his grief. Mozart 
alone is his superior, because Mozart had more- 
over the tranquility of health, and consequently 
the plenitude of life. 

** Chopin felt his power and his weakness. His 
weakness lay in the very excess of that power which 
he could not regulate. He could not, like Mozart 
(in fact Mozart alone was ever able to do it) 
make a chef-dauvre with an ordinary tint. His 
music was full of nuances and of things unex- 
pected. Sometimes, rarely, it was bizarre, mys- 
terious and tormented. Although he had a horror 
of things one cannot comprehend, his excessive 
emotions would transport him unawares into 
spheres known only to himself. I was perhaps a 
bad criterion for him (for he consulted me as 
MoLiERE did his servant), because, through long 
acquaintance with him, I had come to be able to 
identify myself with ever}* fibre of his organiza- 
tion. For eight years, in initiating me each day 
into the secret of his inspiration or his musical 
meditation, his piano revealed to me the rap- 
tures, the embarrassments, the victories or the 
tortures of his thought. I understood him there- 
fore as he understood himself, and a judge more 
a stranger to him would have forced him to be 
more intelligible for all. 

He had sometimes in his youth ideas that were 
bright and fully rounded. He has made Polish 
songs and unpublished romances of a charming 
bonhomie or an adorable sweetness. Some of his 
later compositions also are like cr}'stal springs in 
which the clear sun beholds itself. But how brief 
and rare are these tranquil ecstacies of his con- 
templation ! The song of the lark above and the 
rich floating of the swan upon the still waters are 
for him like lightnings of beauty in the serene 
sky. The scream of the complaining and fam- 
ished eagle on the rocks of Majorca, the bitter 
whistling of the north wind and the sombre deso- 
lation of the yew trees, covered with snow, sad- 
dened him much longer and more keenly than 
the perfume of the orange groves, the gracefulness 
of the leafy vines and the Moorish cantilena of 
the laborers rejoiced him. 

**It was so with his character in all things. 
Sensible one moment to the sweets of affection 
and the smiles of destiny, he was rufiled for days, 
for entire weeks by the maladresse of a careless 
person or by the petty contrarieties of actual life. 
And, strange to say, a veritable sorrow did not 
wound him so much as a slight one. It seemed 
as if he had not the force to comprehend it at first 
and to feel it afterwards. The depth of his emo- 
tions was not at all proportioned to their causes. 
As to his deplorable health, he accepted it hero- 
ically in real dangers, and he tormented himself 
wretchedly about it during insignificant changes. 
This is the history and the destiny of all beings 
in whom the nervous system is developed to ex- 
cess. 

*' With this exaggerated sensitiveness about 

details, this dread of misery, and the wants of a 
refined prosperity, he naturally conceived a hor- 
ror of Majorca after a few days of illness. He 
was too weak to make the journey back. When 
he grew better, contrary winds prevailed upon 
the coast, and for three weeks the steamboat could 
not leave the port. It was the only embarcation 
possible, and even that was now cut ofi*. 

'* Our sojourn at the monastery of Yaldemosa 
therefore was a punishment for him and a torment 
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for me. Pleasant, agreeable, chamiing in the 
world, Chopin, sick, was desperate even in the ex- 
clusive so<'ioty of his most intimate friends. No 
soul was more noble, more delicate, more disinter- 
ested ; no intercourse more faithful or more loyal, 
no wit more brilliant in its gfiyety, no intellect 
more serious and more complete in all belonging 
to its own domain ; but by way of offset, alas 1 no 
humor was more unecjual, no imagination more 
cloudy and more deliriouri, no susceptibility more 
impossible to avoid irritating, no exactions of the 
heart more impossible to satisfy. And nothing of 
all that was his own fault. It was owing to his 
illness. His soul was flayed alive ; the rumple of a 
ro:ie leaf, the shadow of a fly made it bleed. With 
the exception of myself and my children, every- 
thing was antipathetic and revolting to him under 
the sky of Spain. He was dying with impatience 
to depart, far more than with the inconveniences 
of his stay. 

*' We were finally able to get to Barcelona and 
from there, by sea again, to Marseilles, at the end 
of the winter. I quitted the monastery with 

mingled joy and sorrow. 

[To be continu«d ] 



The Marseillaise and its Anther. 

The Philadelphia correspondent of the Charles- 
ton Courier, describing his walk through the 
picture gallery of that city, refers to a painting 
which is there of Rougct de Lisle sinmng The 
Marseillaise Hymn at the house of the Mayor of 
Strasbourg, 1792. It will be remembered, he 
adds, that De Lisle was an officer of engineers at 
Strasbourg, who relieved the tediousncss of a gar- 
rison life by writing verses and indulging a love 
of music. He was a frequent visitor at the house 
of the Baron de Diedrich, a noble Alsacien of the 
constitutional party, the Mayor of Strasbourg. 
The family loved the young officer, and gave new 
inspiration to his heart in its attachment to music 
and poetry, and the ladies were in the habit of 
assistmg by their performances the early concep- 
tions of his genius. A famine prevailed at Stras- 
bourg in the winter of 1792. The house of 
Diedrich was rich at the beginning of the revolu- 
tion, but was now become poor under the 
calamities and sacrifices of the time. Its frugal 
table had always a hospitable place for Rouget de 
Lisle. He was there morning and evening, as a 
son, as a brother. One day, when only some 
slices of ham smoked upon the table, with a supply 
of camp bread, Diedrich said to De Lisle, in sad 
serenity, " Plenty is not found at our meals ; but 
no matter — enthusiasm is not wanting at our civic 
festivals, and our soldiers' hearts are full of cour- 
age. We have one more bottle of Rhine wine in 
the cellar. Let us have it, and we will drink to 
liberty and the country. Strasbourg will soon 
have a patriotic fete, and De Lisle must draw from 
these last drops one of his hymns that will carry 
his own ardent feelings to the soul of the people." 
The young ladies applauded the proposal. They 
brought the wine, and continued to fill the glasses 
of Diedrich and the young officer until the bottle 
was empty. The night was cold. De Lisle's head 
and heart were warm. lie then found his way to 
his lodgings, entered his solitary chamber, and 
sought for inspiration at one moment in the palpi- 
tation of his citizen heart, and at another by 
touching, as an artist, the keys of his instrument, 
and striking out alternately portions of an air, and 
giving utterance to poetic tnoughts. He did not 
himself know which came first ; it was impossible 
for him to separate the poetry from the music, or 
the sentiment from the words in which it was 
clothed. He sang altogether, and wrote nothing. 
In this state of lof\y inspiration he went to sleep 
with his head upon the instrument. The chants 
of ni^ht came upon him in the morning, like the 
faint impressions of a dream. He wrote down the 
words, made the notes of the music, and ran to 
Dicdrich's. He found him in the garden digging 



water lettuces. The wife of the patriot mayor 
was not yet up ; Diedrich awoke her. They 
called together some friends who were, like them- 
selves, passionately fond of music, and able to exe- 
cute the compositions of De Lisle. One of the 
young ladies played, and Rouget sang. At the 
first stanza, the countenances of tnc company grew 
pale — at the second, tears flowed abundantly — at 
the last, a delirium of enthusiasm broke forth. 
Diedrich, his wife and the young officer cast them- 
selves in each other*s arms- The hymn of the 
nation was found. Alas ^ it was destined to be- 
come a hymn of terror. The unhappy Diedrich, 
a few months afterwards, marched to the scaffold 
by the sounds of the notes first uttered at his 
hearth, from the heart of his friend and the voice 
of his wife. 

The new song, executed some days afterwards 
publicly at Strasbourg, flew from town to town 
through all the orchestras. Marseilles adapted it, 
to bo sung at the opening and adjournment of the 
clubs; hence it took i\iQVi9^m%o^ The Marseillaise 
Hymn. The old mother of De Lisle, a loyalist 
and a religious person, alarmed at the reverbera- 
tion of her son's name, wrote to him : '^ What is 
the meaning of this revolutionary hymn, sung by 
hordes of robbers who pass all over France, with 
which our name is mixed up ?" De Lisle himself, 
proscribed as a federalist, heard its reecho upon 
his ears as a threat of death, as he fled among the 
paths of Jura. *' What is this called ?" he in- 
quired of his guide. " Tlie Marseillaise" replied 
me peasant. It was with difficulty that he es- 
caped. 

The Marseillaise was the liquid fire of the rev- 
olution. It distilled into the senses and the soul 
of the people the phrensy of battle. Its notes 
floated like an ensign dipped in warm blood over 
a field of combat. Glory and crime, victory and 
death, seemed interwoven in its strains. It was 
the song of patriotism, but it was the signal of 
fury. It accompanied warriors to the field, and 
victims to the scaffold. 



The Birmingham Town-Hall is of Grecian 
exterior, with an Italico-Greek interior, and Mr. 
Ingram's plan has been to assimilate the decora- 
tions to the character of the structure itself. The 
work was commenced about four months ago, and 
last night it was finally completed. The ceiling 
is a mixture of Roman and Italian ornaments ; 
the mouldings are of a Greek character, especially 
in their arrangement. The rosettes are strictly 
Roman. The ceiling is composed of three circles, 
each divided into four portions, separated by 
tapering on which are painted Arabesques 

in the manner of Raffaelle, with musical trophies, 
vases of flowers, and other ornaments introduced. 
Each compartment is again divided into nine cof- 
fers or sunk pannels, the extreme depth of these 
being painted in rich crimson, with a gold radiat- 
ing star. The framework of each compartment 
is a maize color, with Roman ornaments in soft 
carmine. The junction of thj rib of each circle 
is a Roman rosette of white and gold, with a rich 
orange centre upon a blue ground. The first 
coffer is painted a deeper maize than the frame- 
work, with a terra cotta ornament. The next 
rccedino^ coffer is of blue and gold, and the ex- 
treme uepth of crimson and gold. In all there 
are thirty-six coffers in each circle, forming a 
splendid enrichment for the centre, which consists 
of a sun-light, composed of 430 burners. Of 
these there are three in the ceiling. The frame- 
work of the ceiling is richly decorated with large 
rosettes, of singular beauty, especially as regards 
their execution. These are emblazoned with a 
profusion of gold, and relieved with glowing 
colors. The cornice is white; the cantelevers 
and the mouldings are etched with ^Id ; but the 
peculiar character of the treatment is that every 
portion is distinct. On the frieze around the 
Duilding is painted the celebrated honeysuckle 
ornament from the temple of Jupiter Stator. 
The walls are Sienna marble, finished in the high- 
est style of art by a process whict^ has ^ined for 
M. Ingram a peculiar pre-eminence. The pilas- 
ters are highly polished, resembling enamel. The 
basement of the building is of that peculiar grey 



tint which brings it in relief to the richer hues 
of the remainder of the decorations. The front 
of the gallery is bronze and gold. The decora- 
tions of the organ correspond with those of the 
building. The framework, excepting the base, is 
elaborately gilded ; the pipes are of a rich cobalt 
blue, diapered with gold. On entering the Hall, 
the eye is delighted with its light and cheerful 
aspect. The colors are rich and brilliant, but 
they are so harmoniously blended that their com- 
bined effect is chaste as well as magnificent. 

A new mode of illumination — the sun-light — 
has been adopted. This work, which has been 
successfully carried out by Messrs. Winticld, will 
add greatly to the splendor and the ornamentation. 
One of these lights is placed in each of the three 
compartments of the ceiling ; each is composed of 
about four hundred burners, beneath which is 
suspended a glass dish of a prismatic character, 
about eight feet in diameter, and manufactured 
by Messrs. Osier. The light produced is clear, 
mild, and equally difiused. The experiment has 
been a matter of great anxiety ; but the trials 
since the work has been completed have been in 
every respect satisfactory; in fact, for the first 
time the nail is thoroughly lighted in every part. 
— London News, Aug, 21. 



Music BT Steam. — A Yankee genius has suc- 
ceeded in harnessing steam to a musical instru- 
ment in such a way as to insure perfect execution. 
The name of the inventor is Joshua G. Stoddard, 
of Worcester, Mass. The following description 
will give some idea of the possibilities of the in- 
vention : 

The instrument is of simple construction, and 
when once thoroughly put together, will seldom if 
ever get out of repair. It consists of a horizontal 
steam chest or cylinder, some six feet in length, 
and from four to six feet in diameter, which is fed 
with steam from the boiler in the establishment 
where it is located. Upon the top of this cylin- 
der is a series of valve chambers placed at equal 
distance from each other, into which the steam is 
admitted without obstruction. Each valve cham- 
ber contains a double mechanic yalve with no 
packing, yet it sits so cloi^ely upon its seat as to 
allow no steam to escape. To each of these yalyes 
is connected a very small piston-rod or stem 
which passes through the chamber and is operated 
upon by machinery without. Were it not for this 
stem the valve would be simply a double balance 
valve and would remain stationary wherever 
placed, the pressure of steam being equal on all 
sides ; but a part of one end of the valve bein^ 
carried outside of the chamber gives it the self- 
closing power, which is then the nicest part of the 
whole invention, and perhaps the best patentable 
feature. With a slight pressure against these 
rods the valve is opened, and when the valve is 
removed, it closes as quick as steam can act, 
which is not much behind electricity. 

Directly over each of these valves is placed a 
common alarm whistle, constructed similar to 
those used upon locomotives, except that it admits 
of being lowered, to flatten or sharpen the tone. 
These whistles are made of different sizes, so as 
to produce the required tone corresponding with 
each note, &c. This completes the machine with 
the exception of a cylinder similar to tltosc used 
in a common hand organ or music box, contain- 
ing cogs, which, when properly arranged, will, 
when tuned by hand or otherwise, operate upon 
the valves in such a manner as to play any tune 
desired, by simply changing the position of the 
cogs, which are intended to be moveable. 

One of these instruments can be heard from 
ten to twenty-five miles on the water, and every 
note will be perfect and full. 

We heard the inventor play " Rosalie" on it, 
and it looked like ** getting off tall notes" mechan- 
ically. This invention is so completely under the 
control of the operator that, were it arranged with 
a key board similar to a piano, it would obey the 
slightest touch, and a child could play slow or 
quick tunes, every note of which might be heard 
several miles. 
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It is the design of the inventor to place these 
instruments apon locomotives and steamboats. It 
would appear rather novel to John Bull to hear 
** Yankee Doodle" from one of our ocean steamers 
as she was about to enter a British port, (say 
twenty miles,} and it would remind a Yankee of 
his jack-knife to hear ** Sweet Home" from the 
same vessel on its return from New York or Bos- 
ton. This invention, if it meets the expectations 
of most who have seen it, will alter the tone of 
public demonstration on important occasions very 
essentially. 



7or Ihright'B Joum»l of Haslo. 
OBIBNTAIi IMAGES. 

THK VEILED FACE OF DAY. 

Through the forehead of eve the Lord drivetb yon star 

as a nail, 
And the thick-spangled darkness lets down o*er the day 

as a veil. 

LUNA*1 USE. 

The moon is but a silver pin-head vast, 
That holds the mighty sky's tent-hanging fast 

SKILL VEB8U8 FATE. 

Diving and finding no pearls in the sea. 
Blame not the ocean, the fault is in thee. 

VAXS WISHES. 

Had the cat wings no sparrow could live in the air; 
Had each his wish what more would Allah have to spare ? 

KirPINO THE BUD. 

A sprout of evil ere it has struck root, 

With thumb and finger one up-pulls; 
To start it when grown up and full of fruit 

Beqnires a mighty yoke of bulls. 

MERIT AND PLACE. 

A jewel is a jewel still though lying in the dust, 
And soul is soul though up to heaven by the tempest 
thrust 

FALSE PIETT. 

He who fipom love to God neglects the human race, 
In darkness sits holding a glass before his face. 

UMITATION. 

Each is bounded by his nature, 
And remams the same in stature 
In the valley, on the mountain. 
Scoop from ocean or from fonntain, 
With a poor hand or a richer, 
You can only fill your pitcher. 

A BIDDLE. 

Between a thick-set hedt^e of bones, 
A small red dog now barks, now moans. 

NO MEDIATOR. 

Take an example from the roses, 
Who live direct on sun and dew: 
They never question after Moses, 
And why in heaven's name should you? 



Bnffland. 

Birmingham Festival. This triennial festival 
(first established in 1769, and from the proceeds of 
which during 76 years nearly 400,000 patients have 
received assistance in the General Hospital) com- 
menced on Tuesday Aug. 28. The Town Hall (see 
description in another column) had been redecorated, 
lighted and ventilated for the purpose. The musical 
forces are thus summed up in the News : 

The instrumental band is at least as strong as it was 
inlH52; it numbers 146 performers, the bulk of these 
being selected from the most eminent metiY)politan 
artists. The " quartet" of stringed instruments is 108 
strong; the parts for the flutes, oboes, clarinets, trum- 
pets, and horns are doubled, there being four of each 
instrument; there are three trombones and three harps, 
an ophicleide, two serpents, and the usual instruments 
of percussion. The list includes all the orchestral stars 
of the metropolis. On this occasion every voice has 
been carefully selected, and the component parts of the 
choir arranged with the utmost nicety. The vocal host 
will consist of 824 voices, thus apportioned : —80 sopra- 
nos, 60 altos, 82 tenors, and 82 basses. Of the entire 



number, nearly two hundred are members of the Bir- 
mingham Choral Society, who— being Icept under active 
and almost perpetual drill bv so exact and pains-taking 
a man as Mr. Sthnpson, the iTown U»ll organist, is — mny 
be presumed to be well up to ttio work ; indeed, thcv are 
in capibil discipline and efiiciency. In addition to tbe«e, 
68 are brought from London, and rather more than that 
number from the neijrhborhood of Bradford, in York- 
shire, the»e having gained for themselves a decidedly 
high reputation. 

The opening morning was devoted to Elijah : — 
the best performance, say the critics, ever yet pivcn 
in England, and before the largest and most brilliant 
audience ever assembled on the first day of the festi- 
val. Mr. Costa, the conductor, was received with 
enthusiastic cheering, after which tliero was no ap- 
plause. The part of the prophet was sustained by 
Mr. Weiss (Herr Formes being retained for Costa's 
Ell), a " baritone of the first quality-— equally re- 
markable for power and sweetness," a man " rapidly 
rising in his Art," and " not surpassed by any singer 
of his class in Europe." His Elijah is by one pro- 
nounced the best since that of thejirti Elijah, Stau- 
DiGL. The principal tenor part was divided between 
Sims Reeves and Reichabdt. For the rest wo 
quote the Times : 

The icprano music was divided between Madame Cas- 
tellan and Madame RudersdorfT. Madame Castellan has 
lost none of the beauty and freshness of her voice, and 
pronounces English as well as ever. She never sung 
better in the afTectingepisode of the widow and her child, 
who«e life is restored by the prophet, Mndame Ruders- 
dorfT, to whom the whole of the second part was allotted, 
displayed all the qualities of a -well practised artist: and 
though, in " Hear, ye, Israel," and ** Holy, holy," she 
rather wanted power, in neither did she exhibit any wnnt 
of intelligence. Miss I^olby, whose *' O rest in the Lord" 
is always a model of unaffected singing, Khared the con- 
tralto music with Mndiime Viardot Garcia. The plain- 
tive air, " Wo unto them," was sung with exquisite feel- 
ing by the last named accomplished lady, who also, in 
the fine declamatory recitatives of Jezabel, rose to the 
highest point of dramatic expression. From the first 
chorus (" Help, Lord''), to that burst of inefTHble joy, 
(Thanks be to God!") who "laveth the thirsty Und," 
the performance was irreprcichable — as exact indeed, as 
a machine that mav not go astray, but a machine that 
can speak eloquentfy, a machine with a soul. There was 
scarcelv a fault from one end of the first part to the oth- 
er; and when it is added that the second part was quite 
as well executed as the first, it may be readily imagined 
what sort of performance of their favorite oratorio the 
patrons of the Birmingham Festival enjoyed this day. 
To a lover of music it was well worth coming from Lou- 
don to Birmingham, if only to listen to the violins, &c. 
— such an army of stringed instruments as were never 
before assembled — in such choruses as " Hear, mighty 
God I " and ** Hear and answer, Baal," where the false 
priests in vain invoke the assistance of their idol, and, 
best of all, in the one already raeationed, " Thanks be to 
God," in which the extraordinary desfcending scale of 
two octaves and a half allotted to the whole body of vio- 
lins (which has been poetically compared to a vivid flash 
of lightning in the midst of the storm) was dashed off 
with unparalleled force and promptitude. Mr. Costa 
himself looked round as if surprised at the effect pro- 
duced. Tbe Birmingham chorus did honor to themselves 
and th^ music they had to sing. Not only were they 
excellent in the chornltM^ where steady, even singing is 
required, and in the grander pieces, lliie tho«ie already 
mentioned, and one almost equal to any of them, " Be 
not afraid ;" but they were equally good in others less 
easily appreciable and demanding more Jinetu — such, 
for example, as the conclusion of the scene where Jeza- 
bel excites the people against Elijah, " Woe to him, he 
sliall perish," and " Behold, God the Lord passed by" 
(Part H) — two of the most wonderful conceptions in tiie 
work, and which seldom, the latter especially, go abso- 
lutely well. The quiet and delicate choruses' were per- 
fect* The ideal beauty of " Blessed are the men that 
fear Him" (Part I), and of the angelic admonition while 
Elijah sleeps — " He watching over Israel" — could not 
have been more satisfactorily revealed. 

The first evening's concert opened with Macfar- 
ren's cantata Lenora, an elaborate treatment with 
recitatives, airs, concerted pieces, and choruses, of 
Biirger's ballad. The second part consisted of Men- 
delssohn's Hebriden overture ; a ballad from Henry 
Smart's opera of *^ Bertha," sung by Sims Reeves ; a 
duct from Rossini's Conte On/f sung by Castellan 
(in place of Bosio, whose health did not permit her 
to appear) and Gardoni ; Qui la voce^ by Gaisi ; the 
quartet from Rigoletto, the air: Si lo sentOf from 
Spohr's Faustf by Mme. Rudersdorff*, Non piu an- 
draiy by Lablache; airs from Don PaaquaU and 
L'Elisir, by Mario and Gardonz *, and the overture 



to FreyscIiStz. Part third was equally long and mis- 
cellaneous. 

On Wednesday evening was the great feature of 
tlie festival, the first performance of the popular con- 
ductor Costa's oratorio of Eli. Its reception was 
triumphant. *' Such an ovation," says the Times, 
" is almost without a parallel. The biographies of the 
greatest musicians record nothing to compare with 
it." Yet the Times dissents from the popular ver- 
dict, in the fo'.lowing language : 

If Mr. Costa posse<^scd tlie genius of Hcndel, lie conld 
hardly have succeeded in constructing a really efiectivc 
oratorio upon the mntcrials fumiHlicd by the liiHtury of 
Eli^ and thrown into the sliape of a sacred dmm:i by Mr. 
Barholomew. The chief personage him"*olf— Kli, the 
priest — oflbrs no opportunity to the mui^ician for variety 
of treatment. He i* constantly pniying, preaching, or 
admonishing; an<l this has foiTC<l the composer to pre- 
sent him in a succession of slow recitatives and airs, 
which, long before the end, induce a fcoliug of monot- 
ony not ea«y to dispel, since Kli has u grc:)t deal to dc- 
chiim and sing and is also constantly prominent. Han- 
nah, the wife of KIkanah, is a character more fnvomblo 
to music; and Mr. Costa has availed himself with great 
felicity of the contra.st suggested by her fir;«t condition, 
as a woman childless and barren, and her aftcrwanls 
joyful state, when God has blessed her with a son. The 
air in which her affliction is portrayed — •*Turn Thee 
unto me, and have mercy npon me', — is devout and 
beautiful; while that which reveals the abundance of 
her joy, when, in the Temple of Shiloh, she pours out 
her gmtitndc to the I>or»l for having given her hamuel — 
•* I will extol Thee, Ix)rd" is extremely happy, and 
has, moreover, a touch of tlie Handel bravura about it, 
both in form and sentiment, by no means unwelcome. 
The personage of Samuel is, perhaps, tlie most success- 
fully <ieve1o}>ed of all. The tranquil piety of tlie heaven- 
devote<I chdd is well expressed from the first, and there 
is not a more chaste and expressive melody than Samu- 
el's morning prayer in the temple, ** Lord,* from my bed 
arise." The evening prayer, though graceful, is in a 
tone less purely devotional ; but the whole character of 
Samuel is marked by a serious purport, and a power of 
sustaining which is a gift of itself. Mr. Costa has eiven 
Eli to a bass (Herr Fokmrs), Hannah to a unprano^ Mme. 
Castellan), and Samuel to a corUralto (Mme. Viardot 
Garcia). For a tenor he has been compelled to go over 
from the Israelites to the Philistines, from tlie mouth of 
whoso chief, a mighty man of Oath (Mr. Sims Reeves), 
we have one of the most vigcirous battle songs, with cho- 
rus, ever written—viz., ** Philistines, hark I tlie trumpet 
sounding ! " in which the infidel warrior urges on nis 
compatriots to march aeninst the Hebrews. Thare are 
two other tenor parts — Etkanah, the husband of Hannah 
and father of Samuel, and a very small one in the person 
of a messenger of the Israelites (Herr Rkiciiardt), who 
brings the news to Shiloh of their defeat by the Philis- 
tines. There is also a second bass, in the Man of God, 
(Mr. Wkiss), who reproaches the Levites for their iniqui- 
ties, and discloses the awful denunciation of the Lord 
against the house of Eli. Into the merits of the various 
recitatives, airs, and concerted pieces distributed among 
those personages we cannot enter now; suflice it, they 
exhibit many decided l)eauties, are all e-ssentlally vocal, 
and, for the 'most part more or less expressive of the situ- 
ation in which they occur. On the other hand, they 
present a mixture of si vies, which is still more evident 
in the choruses, and constitutes, indeed, one of the prin- 
cipal defects of the oratorio. In the choruses, while ex- 
amples of spirit, brilliancy, and even dramatic power are 
freqnent, there is a singular inequality. Some are evi- 
dently written with great care; others seem to have been 
finished too hastily. Several specimens of fugue are to 
be found among them, the best of which occurs in the 
second part of the invocation of the Israelites, when they 
march against their enemies — on the words, " So perse- 
cute them with Thy tempest." This is the most inter- 
esting of all, and the best conducted, the florid accompa- 
niments of stringed instruments reminded the hearer of 
Mendelssohn, while the theme is in the manner of Han- 
del. None of the fngues of Mr. Costa are what is called 
elaborate. They do not display any great exercise of 
contrapnntal ingenuity, nor areUiey remarkable for those 
cunning devices of augmentation, diminution, inversion, 
and so forth, of which the fugues of Bach, Handel, and 
Mendelssohn are so fruitful, and by means of which 
those gifted musicians delighted to exhibit their learn- 
ing. Bnt Mr. Costa's fugues have one great distinguish- 
ing quality— the}' are cUnr^ and therefore eflTective. Be- 
sides this, they are all based upon simple and well 
defined themes. As examples of this clearness, and the 
strcagth which Is derived from it, we may point to the 
" Hosanna" in the last chorus of Part I, and to the " Hal- 
lelujah, Amen" which brings the oratorio to a close. 
What may be termed — to employ a common epithet — 
the descriptive music in £Zi, is clever and spirited, bnt 
certainly too theatrical for a sacred oratorio. We would 
instance the scene of the " Ungodly Revel"— where Hoph- 
ni and Phineas (the sons of Eh) are rioting with the 
women in the precincts of the Temple— the style of 
which exceeds all bounds of license, both in the character 
of the themes and the coloring imparted to them by the 
orchestral accompaniments. Even the war-song of the 
Philistine chief is in a great measure open to the same 
objection ; but the natural desire of following Handel's 
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example, in mAkm<; n forced cnntmst in the mnsic nllot- 
teil to pnpurt and that Jippcrtaining to the chosen people, 
is a plausible excuse, and ciilcuhited to arrest criticism. 
Tno execution may be described in a word — perfec- 
tion. I'he orchestra and chorus labored with a zeal and 
unanimity timt could only be traced to one sonrcj* — viz., 
the rof^iirii and esteem they entertain for the conductor. 
The principal sin;;crs were admirable without exception. 

The second evening concert consisted of Mcndcls- 
6ohn*s " Italian Symphony," Lorvley fragment, and 
marcli of the priests in Athalie ; Bccthovcn*s over- 
ture to T^conin-a ; and a groat many fiivoritc vocal 
pieces, Italian, German and Knglish, by the same 
singers named al)ovc. A new song, " Good mor- 
row," was sung by Mario with " surprising purity 
of English elocution." A choral part-song by Mrs. 
M. Bartholomew was loudly encored. 

On Thursday morning was a densely crowded 
audience and a splendid performance of tlic Messiah^ 
which however was without novelty, except tliat the 
audience stood up daring two other chorascs, as well 
as the " Hallelujah." In the evening a third of tliosc 
intolerably long concerts. Beethoven's *' I'astoral 
Symphony ; " overtures to Tcil and Weber's " Ru- 
ler of the Spirits;" Mr. Howard Glover's " Tam 
O'Shantcr" cantata ; the sestet from Don Juan, tenor 
air from Zanlxrjlate, trio from Cosi fan tutte ; and 
various songs by the singers before n.imcd, — all 
were sat through by the Birmingham amateurs. 
Prince Albert's ^' Invocation to Harmon v," for solos 
and chorus, was of course much applauded. 

Tho fourth day opened with Beethoven's " Mount 
of Olives," in which tho principal singers wcro Mmo. 
Ruder^doHT, Hcrr Beichardt and Mr. Weiss. This 
was followed by Mozart's Requiem, the soli parts by 
Castellan, Miss Dolby, Gardoni and Formes. Then 
came fragments of Handel's " Israel in Kgypt," in- 
cluding many of the airs and recitatives as well as 
choruses, but in promiscuous order. The national 
anthem concluded, as it had inaugurated the musical 
performances. 

SiG. GoRDiGiANi's CONCERT.— (From the AtJiewBunit 
Aug. 4.)'Cou]d an audience bo gathered at this late 
period of the season to hear the most gracious and taste- 
ful of modern Canzoni elegantly sung, Signor Gordigianl 
ought to have had a crowded room on Tuesday, instead 
of the scanty assemblage which answered his call. 
Truth to say, however, the Signer's compositions come 
hardly within the domain of concert-music. They belong 
rather to the oriel,— to the terrace, — to the intimate circle 
made up of one refined singer and a few listeners, — to onr 
choicest honrs of qniet pleasure, in which, while nothing 
recondite is demanded, nothing that is common-place can 
be endured. More than ever on Tuesday, when some 
half-dozen of Signor Gordigtanl's compositions were 
introduced, did we feel their completeness and grace. 
* yni/^rrMtbtie' a delicious ixmianza sung by Signer Ciabatta 
—''VEBult; by Signor Belletti— * 11 GiuocodtUa Moi-ra; 
by Signor Bettini and Ciabatta— and ' A' m' « venu/o tin 
ahboguurt* by Miss Dolbv, are all, after their kind, trin- 
kets, if not "gems.** As if, moreover, to show how 
completely Signor Gordigiani may claim credit as foun- 
der of a school, two specimens, by Sigiiori IMnsuti and 
Campana, were added, in which the Tuscan composer's 
manner has been obviously and fairly well imitated. A 
Madame Wilhelmy, an average German sonrano who is 
new to London, made her appearance on tnis occasion. 
Signor Belletti sang Peter's romance from ' L' Etoile' so 
finely as to make us wish he bad sung the entire part 
here. Herr Halle played, aim) M. Paque. Signor Gor- 
digiani accompanied his own Omzoni, and, we suppose, 
he may be allowed to do what he likes with his own pro- 
perty. But how Is it that so many Italian maestri, full 
of grace in their vocal thoughts, arc so henvv and cruel 
in their treatment of the pianoforte? Is it that thev do 
not care?— that they will not hear ?— or that they cannot 
learn to play ? 

St. Pktersburo: — A plan is on foot to establish a 
mu^^ical hisiitutioi) on a grand scale; in which every de- 
partmftiit of musical knowledge is to be cared for; in 
order that, at la^t, all performers, from chorus singers to 
solo artists, and from instrumental players to composers, 
shall be natirrt — a kind of musical Know-nothing move- 
ment. The Emperor has accepted the plan. The Insti- 
tution will be supported from the State treasury. Gen. 
Lvoff, who has lately changt»d his position from oflScer to 
Senator, and is otherwise high at court, has been ap- 
pointed first in the direction, and is to carry out the plan. 

The Russian version of Meyerbeer's Eluilt du Nord is 
completed. 

ViESNA. — In the season last closed 17 various operas 
were performed: naraelv, the Barber nineteen times; 
Biffoktto, seven times; ifrovatore, seven; Mote ten times; 
Lmda^ twice; JSifioni, five times; Lucrezia, five times; 



Tmvuttn, (new) twice; Pa»qunle, three tlme«; Marco 
Vitcontiy by Petrel la, four times; CrUtinade Sveaia^by 
Thalbcrg, (new) three times; OteUtu twice; Alaria di 
Ruhnn and Lvuin, each twice; Dan Giovanni, twice. By 
a comparison of the composers, it will be seen that the 
grand maestro Uossini still bears away the palm, despite 
modem composers : namely, Rossini had twenty-six 
evenings; Verdi, twentv-onc evenings; Donizetti, four- 
teen; Petrclla, four; bcllini, three; Tlialberg, three; 
Mozart, two. 

The debuts of the opera have followed each other with 
great rapidity Friiuleiii llofrman,a« Lrotwra in Simdelia: 
Friiiilcin Weiscr) as Afntilln in Tell; Herr Kubly and 
Ilerr Schmidt from Prague. Hut the most successful debut 
was that of KiiUilcin Luise Meyer, from Pi ague. In her 
we have a Prima Donna worthy of tho name. — N. Y. 
Muficnl World, 



llhtsiiinl (Kliil-Chat. 

The New York Academy of Music announces a 
season of forty nights of Opera, to commence the 
first of Octol>cr. Besides the singers already men- 
tioned as engaged, rumor mentions Mile. Aldini, 
a mczxo -soprano, and onr townsman Mr. H. Mil- 
LAKD. Miss Hbkslkr has already joined the troupe 
and is to appear in Meyerbeer's Robert, Ilwjucnots, etc. 
her parts in which she has been industriously study- 
ing with her old and faithful teacher in this city, 
Mmc. Arnoult. Meyerbeer's V Etoile du Nord is 
also said to stand npon the programme. Friends of 
Wallace too arc urging tho adoption of two new 
operas by him. One called the " Amber Witch", 
with a libretto by Ciiorlet, of the Athenceum, he 
has just finished for Vienna. . ..Parodi goes off 
conccrtizing with Strakosch, after giving several 
much bo-praised concerts in New York. By the 
way, of poor Tuuffi, whom Parodi, by sheer force 
of that physico-tragic intensity which tho Italians 
admire, unfairly eclipsed, when Maretzek first 
brought her to New York to eclipse Jennt Likd(!), 
we find pleasant news in " L'Aboyeur's" letters to 
tlie Evening Gazette, He writes from Milan : 

** My first visit in tho city was made to our old 
friends Signor and Signora Benedetti (formly Sig- 
nora Truffi,) well known throughout America as two 
of the best operatic artistes who have ever visited our 
country — and no less worthy of esteem in their pri- 
vate characters, than for their remarkable musical and 
histrionic ability. They arc only passing the summer 
at Milan on account of its healthiness, Forli, their 
place of residence, about forty miles from Bologna, 
being at present one of the towns most severely 
scourged by the cholera. I received a most cordial 
greeting from both, and found them in fine condition 
of health aud spirits. They have one beautiful child, 
a girl of little moro than two years old, seemingly 
the very crown of their happiness. They speak of 
America in the warmest terms of admiration, and of 
their many friends tlicre in expressions of the most 
affectionate remembrance. Signora Benedctti, since 
her return home, has sung two seasons of about eight 
months each, with great success, both of esteem and 
profit— one at Corfu, the last at Bucharest. Bene- 
detti's voice is is quite restored, but he has not re- 
sumed his profession since his return to Italy. They 
have both a great desire to revisit America, where I 
am sure they would receive as warm a welcome as 
they or their frieuds could wish for." 

The Pittsfield Seminary for young ladies, in which 
music is recognized as one of the most important 
branches of a true education, is fortunate in the pos* 
session of so able and earnest-minded a teacher, as 
Mr. E. B. Oliver. At a recent examination of 
the school, prizes were awarded for musical profi- 
ciency, and the exercises had their ^/la/e in a musical 
entertainment, fumLshed from the unaided resources 
of the pupils and with a programme of a much higher 
order than we had learned to expect from boarding 
schools. Among the pieces played were the over- 
tures to Tancredi and "Magic Flute" for six and 
eight hands, a Sonata by Beethoven, a Sonatina by 
Kuhlau, and lighter pieces ; and there were sung a 



two-part song by Mendelssohn, German songs by 
Abt and Kiicken, a trio : " Summer", by Horn, &c. 
The Congregationalist closes a report of it in these 
words : 

**And when we add, that the whole passed off 
without any approach to failure in a single part, that 
difficult overtures arranged for two, three and four 
performers upon the piano, were given with almost 
perfect precision, it must be allowed to show much 
aptness and skill in the pupils and ability and thor- 
oughness on the part of their instructors. The se- 
lection of music was in a high degree classical, and 
whether vocal or instrumental, was executed with 
much correctness and taste, the piano playing of the 
young ladies especially exhibiting a neatness, deli- 
cacy and force, not often found in similar circum- 
stances. I believe there was but one feeling on the 
part of those who listened to the entertainment, that 
of delightful admiration.** 

Some of our readers will bo interested by the fol- 
lowing paragraph in the London Athtnaatm, about 
one of our old concert favorites : 

" The music written for Mr. C. Kean's edition of 
King Henry the Eighth, by Mr. J. L. Hatton, and 
published in Pianoforte arrangement by Messrs. 
Cam pell, Hansford & Co., is good enough to claim 
notice out of the theatre. It consists of an overture, 
entr^adeSy pageant music, and the part-song ' Orpheus 
with his lute.' This last we set aside, because, 
pleasing and graceful though it be, there was no ne- 
cessity for it to supersede former settings of Shak- 
speare's exquisite lyric by Linlcy and Bishop : — the 
last, one of Sir Henry's best two part-songs. But the 
instrumental music is of good quality, as regards 
the ideas, and nol second hand German, — in part, 
because Mr Hatton has properly wrought up old 
English themes and metres, — ^but in part, also, 
because there is a certain stuff of nationality in him. 
Why this should not have been developed more freely 
and forcibly than is the case, — why Mr. Hatton, who 
writes such fresh English glees and such clever En- 
glish incidental stage-music, should not yet have 
approached English opera nearer than his 'Pascal 
Bruno,* which was produced at Vienna, — we need 
not now inquire. Enough to say that this music to 
' Henry the Eighth' is calculated to do credit both to 
the composer and to the theatre which commissioned 
the composer to write it. 

ViEUXTEHPfl, the most classical of violinists, and 
Servais, the violoncellist, have been giving concerts 
in Paris to the delight of the truest music-lovers, but 
to far smaller housesthan the clap-trap virtuosos draw. 
The Gazette Musicale says that in their unworldly 
artist-like simplicity they compete at disadvantage 
with the dazzling humbugs of the day and need some 
shrewd caterer to prepare the way for them ; and sug- 
gests that some Bamum, who should gi%'e eight or 
ten Quartet soirdes in a year, with four such artists 
as Servats, Sivori, Vieuxtrmpb and Alard, 
the three last taking first and second violin and alto 
by turns, would richly remunerate both them and 
himself; for classical chamber music '' has in Paris 
its public, its ddetianti, who are as little learned and 
as ridiculous as those of the Theatre Italien, but 
who nevertheless serve the propagation of the fine 
works of Mozart, Weber and Beethoven." 

We have not yet heard and seen Rachel, but we 
cannot doubt that there is much truth in the following 
remarks of the Mtuiad Review : 

" Mdlle. Rachel belongs to music as much as the 
French recitative style, from Lirily to Meyerbeer, 
belongs to music, or as the great dramatic singers of 
tlie French opera, the Duprezs, the Nourrits, the 
Rogers, do. Not only this, but we think also, that 
only considered from this point of view can she be 
fully understood. For, if you will adopt the modem 
principle of acting, you would be sometimes at a loss 
to understand how Mdlle. Rachel can throw, with an 
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immense volability, like the Italian parlando style, 
two or three lines of her author into your ears, with 
one breath, while, immediately afterwards, she is as 
slow as a " grave'* piece of the old masters. The 
more we think about it, the oftener we hear her, the 
more we are inclined to class her with the musical 
celebrities of the world. The modem Germans have 
invented, or rather restored, what they call, " Das 
erhdkete SprachvermVgen" or that music which arises 
from the strengthened accent of the words, and which 
may be considered as one of the principal features in 
dramatic music of the future. If ever this musical 
drama of the future comes to exist, the modem Ger- 
mans, in our opinion, will be mostly indebted for it 
to Mdlle. Rachel, who anticipates that ^^ erhohete 
SprachuerrmUgetC^ more than anybody else. The 
verses of Corncille and Racine pour into our cars 
with all the usual musical accessories. There is 
piano, forte, sometimes a sforzando, which takes your 
breath away ; there is crescendo, decrcscendo, and a 
morendo, which is really dying, and makes your 
very heart ache. Besides, there is that melodious- 
ness and command of tone which can only be ob- 
tained by immense study. Every body who wants 
to hear variety, brilliancy, and powers of modulation, 
must go and hear Rachel ; she is decidedly the great- 
est modidatrice existing." 

Willis's Journal publishes a circular, issued by a 
number of the leading American musicians in New 
York (Messrs. Hill, Bristow, Dodworth, &c ,) 
calling a meeting of professors and amateurs to "take 
into consideration the practicability of effecting an 
organization for giving a Musical Festival, on a plan 
similar to those given in Europe." The meeting was 
appointed for the 12th; we have not heard the result. 
. . . .The same paper states that Sig. Badiali, who 
was reported as about to sail for Europe, will remain 
in this country. . . .The Lagrange troupe, previous 
to the opening of the Academy, have been giving, or 
rather, it would seem, announcing and not giving 
concerts in Cincinnati and elsewhere, as they did 
here in Boston and Providence. The two dollar 

tickets would not sell Erard, it is suid, sent 

one thousand of his grand pianos yearly to the Uni- 
ted States. 

Musical Journals, of one class or another, are 
springing up in all parts of the country with such 
rapidity that one can scarcely keep the run of them. 
Most of them are cheap affairs, got up to serve the 
psalm-hook-making or singing-school teaching enter- 
prises of their respective conductors and " profes- 
soi?." And as in most instances we have seen but 
one or two numbers, and then heard no more of 
them, the inference would seem to be that they are 
quite short-lived. They hail from the woods of 
Maine, from the hills of New Hampshire, from the 
nutmeg valleys of Connecticut, from the "music 
of the future" settlements of the far West, as well as 
from the huge steam factoiies of psalmody in the 
big cities. To-day we have to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the first number of one which has at least 
the merit of overflowing good nature and civility, in 
refreshing contrast with the bitterness and pettiness 
of so many of its predecessors. It hails from Gonic, 
New Hampshire, and bears the title of "Whitehouse's 
Musical Herald", published monthly. It goes in for 
the " music of the masses'*, and with a view particu- 
larly to the interests and success of " the New Eng- 
land Bards", to wit, Whitehouse's, whom we take to 
be one of the numerous companies of travelling 
minstrels. It commences its career with a most cor- 
dial and fratemal greeting to the three established 
musical Journals of New York and Boston, gratui- 
tously publishing their prospectuses, commending 
them to still wider patronage, and impartially dis- 
tributing its "veneration", its " prodigious affection" 
and its commendation among the three. What can 
we do less than return thanks and hope that the 



Musical Herald^ all the way from Gonic, New Hamp- 
shire, may reap all the success it shall deserve. 

The rehearsals of the Mendelssohn Choral 
Society, wo understand, commence on Monday 
evening, Oct. 1st, at Chapman Hall, with Mendels- 
sohn's oratorio of " St. Paul," under the direction of 
Carl Bergmann. 

guiiiglit'fi JauriituI oj gfluslc. 
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Musical Prospects of the coming Season. 

The disastrous concert season of the last winter 
in our city seems to have a somewhat pai-alyzing 
influence on those organizing efforts which should 
by this time have entirely ripened, for tlic first 
class of concerts in the season fast approaching. 
And yet every one says, and every one feels, that 
thci*e is now a strong reaction from the past year's 
musical indifference, and that any really fine con- 
certs of the highest order, properly arranged and 
guarantied, must be quite certain to be welcomed 
with a keen return of appetite. We speak of 
course mainly of those concerts, which always 
constitute the vital pivot on which our whole 
musical winter turns, of the great Symphony 
Concerts of a grand orchestra, such as we have 
had in times past, for twenty years or more, from 
the old Academy of Music, from the Musical 
Fund Society, and more recently and most suc- 
cessfully from the Gcmiania Society, alas ! now 
no more. Other concerts. Oratorio, Quartet and 
Quintet, miscellaneous, we shall doubtless Iiave, 
and good ones ; but it is on the living presence 
amid all, of a true orchestra, performing the mas- 
ter-pieces of musical Art, that the pervading high 
tone and enthusiasm of all depends. Without 
such an orchestra, in the constant practice of 
such music, of the great symphonies and overtures, 
the instrumental musicians themselves lose tone, 
and sink, under the drudgery of theatre and band 
playing, to the unaspiring level of what the Ger- 
mans call Musikantcriy or hack musicians. 

Such an orchestra we cannot doubt we shall 
yet have. The materials exist; the fit leader 
exists. "Where there is the demand, there must 
come the supply. There are fine occasions near 
at hand to give special dolat to such a series of 
concerts. There is in December a birth-dav an- 
niversary of Beethoven, which will become of 
special interest, if we are to have Crawford's 
statue of the great composer inaugin*ated in our 
Music Hall ; and the 27th of next January will 
be the one hundreth anniversary of the birth-day 
of Mozart I Shall such providential invitations 
be neglected ? 

We arc happy to be able to say that there is 
now a serious movement on foot, whose success 
admits scarcely of a doubt, for the arrangement 
of a series of classical orchestra concerts in the 
Music Hall, with Carl Bergmann as con- 
ductor, with an orchestra of at least fifty mem- 
bers, and with most positive guaranty that what- 
ever programme shall be announced shall be 
fulfilled to the letter as well as in the spirit. Of 
course the musical public will be called upon to 
do their part. We hope to announce more defi- 
nately in our next. 

If a series of regular evening orchestral con- 
certs gains successful headway, then of course 



aflcmoon *^ Rehearsals,', so-called, and all the 
natural off'-shoots from the well-rooted centi-c, will 
in due time appear, and we shall again become 
familiar with great instrumental nmsic given by 
a sufficiently large as well as well-trained orchc^ 
tra to tell upon the larger public. 

There will of course also be smaller orclicstras 
connected with our choral societies, and wc have 
already stated that the Mendelssohn Society con- 
template coupling Symphonies with their choral 
performances on Sunday evenings, to be played 
by the orchestra under the same able director 
above named. Perhaps, too, Mr. Zerraiin, who 
conducts the other two societies, and who devel- 
oped such good powers as a conductor last winter, 
may see encouragement to revive his " Orchestral 
Union" affcrnoon concerts. 

So much for orchestras. Of Oratorio concerts 
the prospect is richer than ever. Our three soci- 
eties have not been losing time, but arc organized 
and drilling for a hearty campaign. The Men- 
delssohn Choral Society, and the Musical 
Education Society both commence their 
weekly rehearsals on the first Monday evening of 
October ; the former with Mendelssohn's " St 
Paul," the latter with Handel's " Jephtha." The 
Handel and Haydn Society, under Carl 
Zerrahn, are already rehearsing Handel's 
" Solomon". " Elijah" is also talked of by the 
Mendelssohn Choral. The '* Messiah" will of 
course have due honor at Christmas time, and 
there is talk of the societies combining forces. If 
they do, we trust they will not neglect the oppor- 
tunity, before they separate, of also doing justice 
to Handel's grandest choral work, the " Israel in 
Egypt" 

Of Classical Chamber Music there can be no 
lack. The Mendelssohn Quintette Club 
have no discouraging memories of the last year 
to damp their ardor. In spite of hard times, 
theatrical distractions, fickleness of the great pub- 
lic, they found their public true and succeeded 
in attaching it to them by stronger tics than ever. 
Of Mile. De Lamotte's intentions and of the 
German Trio of Messrs. Gartner and associ- 
ciales, we hear not, but presume they will be in 
the field, as they were last year. And, what we 
did not have last year, making that year poorer 
than its predecessors, the re-assembling of such 
artistic talent in our city as that of Otto Dresel, 
Bergmann, Schultze and Meisel, gives us 
strong hopes of a revival of those choicest classi- 
cal soirees, which cannot be forgotten. 

Of miscellaneous, " star" concerts, of Italian 
Opera, &c., our chances are as well known to our 
readers as to us. 



The Piano-Forte. 

We spoke last week of the uses and abuses of 
this most serviceable and, under true conditions, 
really beautiful instrument We threw out the 
su22Cstion that the Liszts and Thalbergs, the 
concert virtuosos, the wonder-players, have carried 
piano-playing to the extreme in one direction, and 
that, if there is to be a further progress, compo- 
sers and pianists must come back to the starting- 
point of simple, natural expression and pro- 
ceed anew. The mischief done to music by the 
temptation to mere dazzling mechanical facility, 
offered by the piano, was strongly stated in the 
letter from the German, which formed the text 
for our remarks, and is still more enlarged upon 
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in another letter, which we translate to-day, 
about the Virtuosos. 

The Piano-forte, it must be consiJcrcd, is a 
parlor instrument, and does not properly belong 
to concerts, at least not to concerts on a larjje 
scale. To this more showy, public purpose it has 
been perverted, forced, by virtuosos, into a degree 
of power and brilliancy, often remarkable indeed, 
but beginning where the genuine, less ambitious, 
real musical expression and soulful sweetness of 
the instrument leave off. It can be, it is made 
strong, it is made brilliant, it is made to seem to 
do nhnost the work of an orchestra, and still more 
to display the marvellous rapidity of finger, fiery 
strength of nerve, and preternatural wide grasp 
of liarmonies, of the concert-player, who would 
keep himself in the foreground ; but in doing all 
this does it not in some sort immolate itself? And 
has not this concert magnifying of its power en- 
gendered a whole false school of comjiositions re- 
markable for anything but the true soul of music ? 

The piano produces its tones originally in an 
artificial and mechanical manner: namely by the 
percussion of the hammer, procoking the vibra- 
tion of the string, so that there leaps out an ex- 
plosive kind of tone, beginning for the most part 
too loud and vanishing upon the instant : — a tone 
which has not its prototype in the agreeable musi- 
cal sounds of nature, unless exceptionally, since the 
human voice, the vibration of wind-swept strings, 
all wind instruments, swell and diminish their 
tones with a prolonged and audible gradation. 
And in this very crescendo and diminuendo it is 
that real musical expression on the part of single 
tones resides. Not, of course, that there are not 
legitimate occasions for a more sudden, short and 
fiery accent, for the style called staccato, &c. 
But these are properly occasional. 

Now the piano, by softer and more gentle usage, 
within naiTOwer range of audience, does allow truly 
sweet, expressive, singing music to be wooed from 
its strings ; whereas to make it serve the virtuoso 
concert end it luus to be forced into an exaggera- 
tion of its mechanical, percussive principle, and 
so the loss of simple musical expression has to be 
made up, or covered up, by lightning-like succes- 
sions of notes, prodigious arpeggio passages, &c., 
in a word by the invention of all Uiose mo<lern 
musical pyrotechnics, which turn the heads of un- 
musical young people. 

With this development of piano-playing, natu- 
rally and necessarily the progress of piano-making 
has kept pace. Hence in the first place the as- 
tonishing multiplication of i>ianos, which sends 
them into every village in our land, and over- 
hangs the upper part of Washington Street with 
so many tall, vast, beetling edifices, labelled 
" piano manufactory," that a stranger must sup- 
pose it the main business of Boston. Hence in 
the next place the tendency to one point, with 
(allowing for various degrees of excellence) well- 
nigh equal results in the perfection of the instru- 
ment by various makers. The differences are in 
perfection of material and workmanship, rather 
than in essential character. Each maker imitates 
the other. There is one better than another, but 
none so essentially different from others, that the 
art of piano-making can be said to have achieved 
a real progress for a number of years past. And 
for veiy much the same reason that it is next to 
impossible to tell which is the best among the 

wonderful piano virtuosos, who have so multiplied 
of late. 



There have been a great many so-called " im- 
provements," " attachments," &c., invented to the 
piano of late years. But they have come to 
nought, chiefly because they were not legitimate, 
because they tried to make the piano something 
else than the piano, instead of making more of 
what is found in the legitimate vibration of the 
string struck by hanuners. There have of course 
been improvements enough, and very important 
ones of a mechanical nature, in perfecting the ac- 
tion, increasing and ecpializing the power and 
brilliancy of the tone. But the poetic, sympa- 
thetic, soul-wirniing character of its tone has cer- 
tainly not been developed in any thing like the 
same pi-oi)ortion. It has been a matter of common 
doubt whether it ever comW be. Ifiteveristo 
be, is it not natural to look for it in the direction 
of that softer, sweeter, more expressive, parlor 
character of the instrument which has been so 
long eclipsed by virtuosity? Will it not come 
from that invention which shall purify the primi- 
tive tone from all foreign admixture, emancipate 
it from its wood and iron bondage, reduce the 
tone J as it were, to its essence^ and prolong it to 
the ear ? It was in this point of view that we 
found ourselves awakened to a new hope by the 
interesting experiment of Mr. Robinson's " Swell- 
Mute," briefly noticed in our columns a few weeks 
since. How much it may lead to, we cannot pre- 
sume to judge, but that it points in so true a direc- 
tion as to merit the examination of pianists and 
piano-makers, seems as clear as day-li<Tht 



We had the pleasure of listening one afternoon 
last week to a Te Deum composed by our towns- 
man, Mr. Fraxcis Boott, at present residing 
in Florence. It was sung, by way of trial, in the 
Stone Chapel, by a quartet of voices, chiefly 
belonging to the choir of the chapel, in the pre- 
sence of a small invited company. The piece 
opens with a spirited and lively strain of praise, 
in a simple fugued style that reminded one of 
some of Calcott's and other old English Glees, 
yet wanting not in dignity and seriousness. This 
leads into an elaborate soprano solo, thoroughly 
Italian, perhaps almost operatic in its manner, 
yet very beautiful of its kind, and really pathetic ; 
at least so we found it in the exquisite singinw of 
Miss Elise Hexsler, whose fine voice we fear 
we shall not soon have another opportunity to 
hear in any music apart from Italian opera. 
Next came a short bass solo, with interjectional 
choral responses, which made us think very much 
of Rossini's " Moses" and Slabat Mater, sung by 
Mr. Adams ; then a pleasing contralto solo, in 
the rich voice and chaste style of Miss Twicn- 
ELL ; and then the finale, a good strong piece of 
harmony, with some striking modulation, and a 
good deal of character. As a whole we found the 
music interesting, and more so on the second 
hearing. Compared with the severe and plain 
old English Episcopal models, this Te Deum 
would be called rather light, bordering on the 
secular and Italian operatic, and by no means 
chiming with the notions of our strict friend 
" Counterpoint". But we have heard a great 
deal of so-called solemn and severe church music, 
which had not half so much religious feeling in 
it. Mr. Boott has certainly a true vein of melody 
in him, as we knew of old by his clever little son<»s 
published under the name of "'Telford". And 
this gift he has been zealously improving by long 
and careful studies, with the more learned Italian 
masters, in the contrapuntal science. 



^OB PRINTING neatly and promptly eiecuted at this Office. 



HISTORY OP THE FLUTE. 

TnOSE who would be informed of the peculiaritlefl in the 
congtniction of the Tarions kinds of FLUTES, would do 
well to Fend for BADGKK'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
THE FLUTK, No. 181 nmadway, N Y. Price one Bhilllng, 
and post paid to anv pnrtof the United States. 
New Yorlt, Sept. 15, 1865. 4t 



CHOIR SINGERS. — A Lady and Gentleman, Soprano and 
BasN, are desirous of making an engngement to sing in a 
Church Choir in the City. Well acquninted with all kinds of 
Church music, yddress X. J. at this office. 



CARL ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addressed at Wade's Music Store, 197 Washington St. 

THE undersijrned bepi leave to announce, that he will open 
next month a CLASS IN HARMONY or THOROUGH 
BASS, for Orgnnist^, Music Teachers, and others witching to 
study this science, to commence on Thursday, Oct. 4th, and 
continue each Thursday afternoon, from 3 to 6 o'clock., at his 
residence, No. 976 Washington st. 

The instructions will consist in Theory, Thorough Bass 
playing, Modulation and Extemporizing. 

Terms, $8 in advance for 24 lessons. 

816 3t A. WERNER. 



GEORGE W. PRATT, 

OP THE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AT LEIP8IC, 

Ceac^tr of Singing, ^armong anb Counltrpoinl, 

In prlyate lessons or classes. 
RESIDENCE, No. 102 MYRTLE STREET. 



MR. OORELLI 

Begs to announce that his CLASSES IN SINGING will be 
resumed at the Meff>rs. Ciiiokebing's Rooms, on MONDAYS 
and THURSDAYS, as last season. Applications may be made 
at the Messrs. Chickering's Warerooms, (Masocic Temple,) or 
at BIr. Corelli^s resid'^nce, 47 Hancock street. SepS 2m 



MIiLR OABBIELIjE DE LAMOTTE 

Has the honor to announce that she is now prepared to re- 
open her MORNING and AFTERNOON CLASSES for the 
Instruction of YOUNG LADIES on the PIANO-FORTE. 

[C?* Terms, Fifleen Dollars for Tweniy-Four Lessons. 

Mile. Gabrielle Db Lamottb met with the most brilliant 
success last winter, showing how rapid and sure is the progress 
of her pupils under the Clav Systnn, which is the same 
adopted in all the Conservatories of Europe 

For Classes and PriTate Lessons apply at Mile. Gabrielle De 
Lamotte's residence, 56 Hancock street. 

MR. DE LAMOTTE 

Begs leaTe to announce that he is now ready to resame 
INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH, 
either by Classes or Private Lessons. 

Mr. De Lamotte may be addressed at his residence, 55 Han- 
cock street. Sep8 2m 

ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
64 PIncknejr Street. 

May be addressed at Reed's or Richardson's Music Stores. 



MOSES IN EGYPT, 

AS performed by the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston. 
Composed by Rossini, translated and adapted by George 
S. Parker. Price 91 50. 

Just published by Oliver Dttson,115 Washington St. 

FIRST PREMIUM MELODEON8, 

The Very Best now Manufactored. 

IIT^S. D. k H. W. SMITH respectfiiUy cell the attention of 
the public to their IMPROVED MELODEONS, constantly on 
exhibition at their Warerooms, 

Ho. 417 IVaaliliig^ton Street) 

By means of a new method of voicing^ known only to them- 
selres, thev hare succeeded in remoTing the harsh and bussing 
sound which formerly characterised the instrument, render- 
ing the tones full, clear and organ-like. The action is prompt 
and reliable, enabling the performer to execute the most rapid 
music without obscuring the tonea. The swell la arranged to 
gire great expression. 

The manuracturers received the First Premium, OTerall com- 
petitors, at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable Mfchanio 
Asso^ lation ; also at the Metropolitan Mechanics' Fair, held at 
Washington, D. C. 

For the Parlor, Instnunents are ftimlshed at prices Tarying 
ftom 945 to S160. 

Larger instruments, with two banks of keys, for chapels and 
small churches, from 8150 to fSOO. 

This last instrument, known as the ORGAN HARMONIUM, 
has been essentially improved by Messrs. Smith,«nd they have 
secured a patent therefor. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of purchas- 
ing at the end of the year, can have the rents credited as part 
pajrment of the pnrchaae money. 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

(Imported from England,) 

389, Broadway, N. Y. 

To Choral Societies and Choirs. 

NOVELIiO'S Cataloffue, No. 8. cootalns Lfctt of MuMe 
for the uxe of Choral Sorietlwit, Churi*h Choirs nnd Sinfrhig 
ClHHMffl, printed in M'pitrate Vocal and Orrhvf^tml I*art«. Con- 
talniDK OratorioK, Odea, Oantat)i.«, Fvistiviil Hymns, nnd An- 
thems; Operatic Music, Songs, Duets, Trios, Quurtctn, and 
ChoruKp; Overtures, Symphonies and MarrhtfM; Madrigals 
and Glees ; Music with I<atln words ; &IasKes, Motets, &c. &c. 
Sent postage free for one cent. 

The Vocal parts are printed in fall music sice at the rate of 
three cents per p.tgc. 

NOVELIX)'S OCTAVO EDITIONS of ORATORIOS of Han- 
del, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendel<*M>hn, &c. in Vocal $>core, with 
Piano Forte arroinpaniment. Handei-s Mcmiah, $^1,63 ; Judas 
MMCcabn>us, Sl,63; Haydn's Creation, $1;25. All the Orato- 
rloH of these great masters have been published in tliis series 
lit diniilarly low prices. 

NOVKLIX)'S OCTAVO CHORUSES. All the Choruses In 
the octaro editions of the Oratorio*, may be had distinct in 
Vocal Score with Organ or Plauo Forte accompaniment, at 8, 
6, 9, or 18 cents each. 

NOVELLO'S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. A Collection of 
znnRtc in separate vocal parts. In this work are published the 
whole of the chorus parts of the ful lowing Oratorios : 

IlandePs ^ Messiah," price 88 cents each part. 
Hunders " Judhs MNCceba'u^,*' price 38 cents each part. 
Handel's " Ssimson," price 88 cents each purt. 

These parts are printed in the octavo siie, with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Clcff. 

COLLECTION OF GLEES. Novello's Oleo Illve, Part Song 
Book, and the Musical Times and Singing Cltisa Circular. For 
particulars, see Catalogue No. 5} sent posuigc free for one cent. 

J. A. NOVEIiliO, 

Sacred Music Store, 289 Brondiray, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

WOHKS OF ABT. 

THE undersigned have asMOciated themselves under the firm 
of CHANDLER k CLAPP, as Dkalbrs ix \Vos£8 of Art, 
to which businesji they will give their exclu-iive attention. 
They have taken HOUSE No. 24 WINTER ST KEET. and fitted 
up spacious and well-lighted Rooms for the favorable exhibi- 
tion of Paintings, Drawings, Fine Engravings, etc., of which 
they have now on hand a large and valuable stock, selected 
with great care, and includii g many rare works by the moat 
celebrated masters, both ancient and modem. Persons inter- 
ested in Works of Art are invited to visit this Establishment, 
where they will find the finest collation of Engravings in the 
country, and every convenience for examining them Mt leisure. 

The stock will be consbintly renewed by importations from 
the best Publishiog Houses in Europe. 

G. L. CHANDLER, 

Boston, July, 1856. GEO. 0. CLAPP. 

8ION0R AUQUSTO BUNDISLARl 

WILL be ready to receive pupils by the beginning of Sep- 
tember. He may be addres.«ud at the rooms of Messrs. 
Chickering & Sons, or at Kichnrdoon's Musical Exchange, 
until October Ist, after which time at his residence, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 

Sig. BiNDELARi's class of youug ladies in singing, for bfgin- 
nns only, will commence on Tuei^day, Oct. dth, at 4 oVlock, 
P. M., in the Messrs Chickering's SuhMn, where the exercises 
will be continued every Tuesday and Wednesday afternoon, at 
the same hour. 

o. andr£ &. 00/8 

i9tpot of ffottijirt znti ^nmteiit ffiusit, 

19 S. VIKTH STRUT, ABOVX CHBSTirUT, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

in7*A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has Just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 



L. H, SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF JIIU8IC, 

905 liiraalUaii^n Street^ Boston* 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



WAREBOOJfIS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 B0 8T0N. tf 



SUPERIOR TO ALL. 

II6ETE, HSV/TCS ORABSIJETS PLW35. 

NATHAN RXCHARBSON 

Would rosp^M'tfiilly iiiform the piiblii* tlut he Ii!t«« taken tlic 
Agency for the Nuw England . tates, for the mlc of th«* 11 hove 
celebrated iiiKtruuieiitf, a full assortment of wiiieli will con- 
stantly bo kept at his 

MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 

282 Washington Street, Boston. 

These In^trumentJt arc warnmted in nil cn^is, nnd put np in 
secure boxes, frt* of cxpcnw, fi»r tniiixportatiou to iiny dij«- 

tance. Also, NKW MUSIC from nil partx of Europe mid 

America received na soon ns publirihcd, whirli, to<;etlu*r with 
our own publlr;itions, furin^ the Inrgest otork iind grc:i(e;<t 
variety of Sheet MuhIc to be found in the United StMtcn. The 
most liberal disrouut uiiuU* to the Trade and 8eiiiin:iries. 

Cnt.iln;ruvM sent to any addrcsj»,t'ra//j. — Sii|K'rinr MeLODfiOKS 
alwuys on hand.— PIANOS TO LET, on Itbtral ter/ns. 



NEW GLEE BOOK....PRIOE 50 CErTTS. 

IniB CONTTNKNTAL VOCALISTS (J LEE UOOK, Conipri- 
sin;; the ^^ollgs, Quartets, &c., of the Continental Vocalists. 
Prire i»<» cents. 

Just published by Oliver Ditson, 115 V/ftshington St. 

IIKNRY S. CUTLKll, 

BASEMENT KOOM IN TIIR CllUllCII OF THE ADVENT, 

UllEEN STKEET. 

CZT^Comniunlciitlonfi may be left with Oliver DiTbOH, or with 

Nathan RiciiARbsox. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FOllTi:, 

Blaunfitctory, 370 IVaaliliiig^tozk Street, 

BOSTON, II ASS. 

Y0DN6 LATES' VOCAl MDSIC SCHS3L 

E. R. BIjAKCHARD, Teacher. 

This School is desi^^ned for those who wish to acqulra the 
ability to rtad uiu^ic ru;idily at si}:ht,and is pnrtieulntiy adapt- 
ed to the wants of thosie who de:<ire to flt tlieinm!lvcfi to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, fruni the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &c. 

Address, care of Ueo. J. Webb k Co , No. 3 Winter street. 

MR. J. C. D. PAllKEU, 

TiriLL be happy to give instrnrtion in Piano- forte and 
If Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address: — 
No. 3 Hay ward Place. Hay 26. tf 

MEYER & TRETBAR, 

9nipnrttrs nni :|<ulilisliBrs nf ^llnsir, 

BUFFALO, Ns Y. 

DT'AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. MEYER, Jr. 

Brunswick. 

II you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, buy 
RICHARDSON'S 

ffiOBEBN SCHOOL F02 THE PMO-FOBTE, 

which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BE^T Instruction Book that 

has ever been published. Price Three Dollnrs. 

[Cr-PubllKhcd Ht the MUSICAL EXCUANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 

Residence ICo. 50 Kneelaitd Street* 

IC/*WiIl return to the city by the Ist of October. 



C. BKEUSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Depot of Erard's Grand Pianos, 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

07* Constantly on hand a complete aMortmentof American 

Publications. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Has returned to town and Is ready to receive pupils. He may 
be addressed at Richardson^s Musical Exchange. 



CARL HAU3E 

OFFERS his services as Instructor In Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branchcf: of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, ProfeHi«lonnl Teacher.", and others who may wish 
to accomplish themiielves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested 

Mr. Hau9e may be iiddressed at the music stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Heed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row. 



ORG AN-IT AMMONIUMS, 

MANUFACTUUKD HT 

MA80N Sl HAMLIN. 

THE Or<!:in-H:irnioniiiiii in nil entirely new (patent) ninsieni 
iuHtruiiient of the reed spt'^jes, h:«ving two n>:iiiunl5, or 
r«»ws of keys, nnd r^'ht stofM, as f(»llowM :— 1. Dixipiison ; 2. 
DulrinnH ; 3. Principal ; 4. Fluti- ; 6. Bourdon ; 6. Iliiutboy ; 
7. Expresftion : S. Cou|>ler. It 1m designed more copei-ially for 
the u^c of chnrelici*. lerinre-rooni!«, and o»her Isirpc public 
halls, havin;; power nearly e«in«l to a thou!<:ind dolhtr orgsm ! 
It Ik nlso r;i|i:thlc of iiiiihy Molo-t-lfi-ctK, and lui-* great vniiely in 
the pii>p<Tl,v or «|n:iUty of tone, it is es|nTi.illy iid:ipte»i 10 
the uxe of orgnn-ieacherM and Ktmlentr*, behi;; an lulinimldc 
snbstituti; ftir t>r;^in-pnicticc. Eji;uiiiu:itiou Irom all inlerestvd 
U rcspt'ctfully Holit-ited. 

Mason & Hamlin^s Model Melodeoss ! 

Recommended by the bent nniAirians and org:i»i<«tii iu the 
country, (hk si I'Muor to all oIIutk,) among wlmni we mentiini 
the following: liuwell Miimu, Wui. B. Bnidlmry, Cicf»ri:e F. 
Iloot, O. W. Morgan (late orgnnii't to the Ilannonie Union, 
liondon), 8. A. Itancrufr, L. P. Uouier, L. U. Southard, E. 
Bruce, etc. etc. 

PricoB from $00 to $175. 
(T/' Circulars eonUinlng a full deivription of tlio Model 
Ikk-lotlcons ^ent to any udUni«s, on applieutiou to tlie undcr- 
sli:ned. 

BIAS'ON A HAMMN, 

aitibriJge 6fl. {ror. of Charles,) Iio»tOH, Ms. 
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NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAIi. 
Tllfi^ CRAYON, 

A Weekly Paper devoted to AKT, offers Itself to the attention 
of all who Hre inten>Mted in the elevating and refining hiHu- 
encen of lk*aury. Among the cnntributoni to THE CUAYON 
already are Hiuakt, I<owkll, Strkct, KnsiDBAKnT Pralk, A B. 
DuRANP, President of the N tional Academy of Design, Danikl 
liirKTiKiiTON, lli:NttY K. Bkown, jind amongst tho-v engaged 
are Lo.\«fkllow, Bayarh Tavior, Ceo. Wm Ci'utis, Kit. II. 
W. BttciiKU, Uiv. S.\Mi.;,i. ORcoen, llev. II. W. Bellows, Hon. 
Charles Sumner, anri others of our most eminent « riters. A 
series of }uip«rs by l«L':iKii«, and e^myg left by the eminent 
sculptor, Uua.iTio GRi:ii.Nouuu, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 

Frotn tke Cincinnati Gazette, 
We have already strongly rcconimrnded The Cratoh, and 
every succeeding number proves It to be more and more worthy 
of all we lia-s sitid in ita praisv. No Journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country ; and if it 
uieeU with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that it will exert a most wholesome iuflueuco upon Uie taste 
of the country. 

Published by 8TILLMAN & DURAND, No. 287 Broadway, 
New York. Tumis, )^ per annum, in advance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 

HATI REKOVSD TO 

ITo. 769 BBOADWAT, eorner of Kinth St. 

NEW YORK. 
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TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St 

UEiSlDENCE. . . .18 SHAWM UT BTllEET, BOSTON. 

A GOOD TIME TO SUBSCRIBE ! 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

jSl ))apcr o( ^rt anb I^tttraturt, 

Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 
Tiro Dollars per anuoni) tu adwauce. 

Daring the three years since it was established, this Journal 
has met with continually increasing faTor, and it entered 
upon its SEYENTU VOLUME with the number for Saturday, 
April 7th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, ttom time to time— 1. Critical Beriews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &e. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News from all parta. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &o. 6. Translstions from the best Qorman and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &.e. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

nCT^Back numbers, trom the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Address (post-paid) 

J. S. D WIGHT, 21 School St. Bostos. 

TEliMB7>P ADVERTISINOL 

First insertion, per line 10 cts. 

EHch subsequent insertion, per line 6 cts. 

Eor one column, (126 lines) first insertion 912.00 

Do do each subse<|aent. ...^QQQ 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertiMicients, 
quarterly in advance. 

No. W ^RCHOOlf STREET. 
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|)uii(jlit*s j0urLnaI of gilusic, 

runLlSflKD EVERY SATURDAY. 

TERMS : By Mail, $2 per annum, in advance. 
When left by Carrier, $2,60 " 

4 ■ » — 

J. S. DWIGIIT. KDITOU AND PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD L. BALCn, PRINTER. 

(TT* OFFICE, No. 21 School Street, Boston. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED 

At the OKKICK OK PUULICATION 21 School St. ])oston. 

iJy NATHAN RKMIAKDSON. 282 WHshington St. " 
" (JKOKOK P. RKED & CO. . .18 Treuiont Uow, " 

»• A.M LKLAND, ProvidMire, R. T. 

«* 0. BUKUSINO 701 Broadway, New York. 

" SCIIAKKKNKKRQ & LUIS, 760 Uroattway, " 

" KOHOB DUTTON, Jr Rochenter, NY. 

" O ANDKK ft C0....19 South Ninth St. Phllitdelphia. 

«* JOHN U. MKLIiOlt, Pi(tr.burK, Pa. 

» MILLER & BKACUAM,..lSlDaUinioreSt Balthiiore. 

" W. V. COLBURN, CInclniiatJ, 0. 

'* IIOLDROOK h LONG CieTvland. 0. 



Translated for this Journal. 

Oeorge Sand's Account of Chopin. 

[Concluded from p. 195] 

Wc conclude the translation of what George 
Sand has said of Chopin in the last cliaptcr of her 
interesting Memoirs, published in la Presse. 

On their return from Majorca, George Sand 
hired apartments in the rue Pigale, composed of 
two pavilions at the bottom of a garden. " Cho- 
pin," says the celebrated writer, " installed him- 
self in the rue Tronchet, but his lodging was 
damp and cold. He recommenced coughing seri- 
ously, and I saw myself compelled to resign my 
ofTicc of attendant on the sick, or else pass my 
life in impossible goings and comings. He, to 
spare me that, came every day to tell mc, with a 
sorry figure and a smothered voice, that he was 
marvellously weH. He invited himself to dine 
with us, and he went off in the evening shivering 
in his fiacre. Seeing how he was affected by the 
derangement of our domestic life, I offered to let 
him one of the pavillionsj of which I could relin- 
quish to him a part. He accepted it with joy. 
There he had his apartments, there he received his 
friends, and there he gave his lessons without 
annoying me. 



I lived alternately 

at Nohant in the summer, and at Paris in the win- 
ter Chopin came to pass three or 

four months every year at Nohant. I prolonged 
my stay there pretty well into the winter, and 
then found at Paris my malade ordinaire^ as he 
used to call himself, desiring my return, but not 
regretting the country, which he never loved 
longer than a fortnight and only endured beyond 
that time out of attachment to me. We had 
quitted the pavilliojis of the rue Pigale, which 
did not please him, to establish ourselves in the 
square d'Orlcans, whore the kind and active Miir- 
liani had arranged a family life for us. She occu- 



pied fine apartments between our two. We had 
nothing but a large yard, ])lantcd and gravelled, 
always neat, to cross, to bring us together, now at 
her rooms, now at mine, and now at Chopin's, 
when he was disposed to play to us. We dined 
all together with her at the common expense. It 
was a very nice association, economical like all 
associations, and permitted me to see society at 
Mme. Marliani's, my friends more intimately in 
my own rooms, and to retire to my work when- 
ever I pleased. Chopin rejoiced in thus having 
a fine isolated saloon, where he could go to com- 
pose or dream. But he loved society and did not 
avail himself of his sanctuary, farther than to 
give some lessons there. It was only at Nohant 
that he created and wrote 

" Of all the bitternesses which I had no longer to 
endure, but to combat, the suflcringsof my malade 
ordinaire were not the least. 

" Chopin always wanted Nohant and never 
could endure Nohant. He was a man of society 
par excellence, not of society too official and too 
numerous, but of intimate society, of salons of 
twenty persons, in the hour when the crowd goes 
ofl' and when the hahituts press around the artist 
to snatch from him by amiable importunities his 
purest inspii-ation. It was only then that he gave 
vou all his (genius and all his talent. It was then 
too that, after plunging his audience into a deep 
recollection or a mournful sadness, (for his music 
sometimes put atrocious discouragements into 
your soul, especially when he improvised,) all of 
a sudden, as if to remove the impression and the 
memory of his sorrow from himself and others, 
he would turn towaixls a glass, by stealth, arrange 
his hair and his cravat, and show himself sudden- 
ly transformed into a phlegmatic Englishman, into 
an impertinent old man, into a sentimental and 
ridiculous English lady, into a sordid Jew. They 
were always sad types, however comical they 
might be, but perfectly comprehended and so deli- 
cately rendered that one could not leave ofl' ad- 
miring them. 

" All these sublime, channing or hizarres things, 
which he knew how to draw from himselt,made him 
the soul of select circles, and one literally tore 
oneself away from him, since his noble character, 
his disinterestedness, his pride, his clear self- 
respect, the enemy of all vanity of bad taste, of 
all insolent display, his social reliableness and the 
exquisite delicacies of his savoir-vivre made him 
a friend i\% serious as he was agreeable. 

" To snatch Chopin away from so many indul- 
gences, to connect him with a simple, uniform 
and studious life, who had been brought up on the 
knees of princesses, was to deprive him of what 
enabled him to live ; of a factitious life, to be si:rc, 
for like a painted woman he laid down his verve 



and power when he went home in the evening, to 
give the night to feverishness and want of sleep ; 
but of a life more short and animated than one 
more retired, within an intimacy restricted to the 
uniform circle of a single family. At Paris, he 
visted several circles every day, or at least he 
chose eaoh evening from amon'; them a different 
atmosphere to breathe in. He had thus by turns 
some twenty or thirty saloons to intoxicate or 
charm by his presence. 

** Chopin was not born exclusive in his affec- 
tions ; he was so only in relation to those which 
he exacted. His soul, impressible to all beauty, 
to all grace, to every smile, surrendered itself 
with an unheard of facility and spontaneity. It is 
true that it soon recovered itself ; an unlucky word, 
an equivocal smile disenchanted him even to 
excess. He was passionately in love with three 
women in the same evening party, and he went 
away all alone, not thinking of either of them, 
leaving them all three each convinced that she 
exclusively had charmed him. 

" He was the same in friendship, enthusiastic at 
first sight, soon getting out of conceit with it, con- 
tinually recovering himself, living upon fondnesses 
full of charms for those who were the objects of 
them, and of secret discontents which poisoned 
his dearest affections. 

" An incident, which he related to me himself, 
proves how little lie proportioned what he granted 
of his heart to what he exacted of the same from 
others. 

" He was deeply smitten by the granddaughter 
of a celebrated master : he thought to demand 
her in marriage at the same time that he was 
pur.««uing the thought of another marriage of love 
in Poland, his loyalty not being engaged on either 
side, but his fickle soul fluctuating from one pas- 
sion to the other. The young Parisienne received 
him well, and all went on in the best way, when 
one day as he entered her house with another 
musician more celebrated in Paris than he himself 
vet was, she saw fit to offer a chair to the latter 
before she thought of bidding Chopin to be 
seated. He never saw her again, and forthwith 
forgot her. 

" It was not that his soul was impotent or cold. 
So far from that, it was ardent and devoted, only 
not exclusively and constantly towards this or that 
person. It gave itself up alternately to five or six 
affections which conflicted in him and of which 
each in turn overcame all the others. 

" He surely was not made — this extreme type 
of the artist — to live a long time m this world. He 
was devoured here by the di'eam of an ideal 
which no toleration of philosophy or pity, as the 
world goes, could resist. He never liked to deal 
with human nature. He accepted nothing of 
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reality ; therein lay his vice and liis virtue, his 
preatness and his misery. Implacable towards the 
least stain, he had an immense enthusiasm for the 
least light, his exalted imagination going all 
lengths to behold a sun there. 

** It was therefore at oneo sweet and cruel to be 
the object of hia preference,for he credited you with 
usury for the slightest clearness, and overwhelmed 
you with his disenchantment at the passing of tho 
smallest shixdow. 

" Some have supposed that I have portrayed 
his character with great exactness of analysis in 
one of my romances. They have been dc(?eived, 
because they have thought they recognized cer- 
tain traits of his; and, proceeding by this system 
too convenient to be certain, Liszt himself, in a 
" Life of Chopin", a little exuberant in style, but 
filled nevertheless with very goo<l things and with 
very beautiful pages, has erred in good faith. 

*' I have traced, in the Prince Karol, the char- 
acter of a man determined in his nature, exclu- 
sive in his requirements. 

" Sui-h was not Chopin. Nature docs not 
design like Art, however realistic it may be. She 
has caprices, inconsistencies, not real probably, 
but very mysterious. Art does not rectify these 
inconsistencies except because it is too limited to 
render them. 

" Chopin was a nsvme of those magnificent 
inconsistencies which God alone can permit him- 
self to create and which have their peculiar logic. 
lie was mo<1est from principle and gentle by 
habit, but he waa imperious by instinct and full 
of a legitimate pride, which was ignorant of itself. 
Iloiice sufferings, about which he could not reason, 
and which did not fix themselves upon a deter- 
minate object. 

" Hesides, Prince Karol is not an artist He is 
a dreamer, and nothing more ; havinjj no ^^enius, 
he has not the rights of genius. He is a person- 
nge more true than loveal)le, and this is so little 
the portrait of a great artist, that Chopin, in read- 
ing the manuscript every day upon my desk, 
would not have had the least wish to deceive 
himself there — he so Mispicious too ! 

" And yet afterwards, by reaction, he did ima- 
gine himself meant, I have been tolil. Kuemies 
(I had such before him, who calhMl themselves his 
friemls, as if to exa^ipcrnte a sullering heart were 
not ihesiune »^s murder) enemies made him believe 
that this romance was a revelation of his charac- 
ter. Undoubtedly at that moment his memory was 
weakened: he had forgotten the book; that ho 
should not have re-rea<l it 1 

" Tills history was so little ours ! It was alto- 
gether the reverse. There never were between 
us either the same infatuations, or the same suf- 
ferings. Our history, between us, had nothing ot 
a romance ; its foundation was too simple and too 
serious for us ever to have had occasion for a 
(luarrel with one another, or about one another. 
I accepted the whole life of Chopin just as it went 
on outside of ..my own. Having neither his tastes 
nor his ideas, outside of Art, nor his political prin- 
ciples, nor his appivciation of matters of fact, I 
undertook no modification of his being. I re- 
spected his individuality, as I respected that of 
Delacroix and my other friends engaged in a dif- 
ferent path from mine. 

"On another side, Chopin granted mc, and I 
may say honored me with a kind of friendship, 
which formed an exception in his life. He was 
always the same for me. He bad no doubt 



few illusions on my account, since he never made 
me redescend in his esteem. It was that probably 
which made our good harmony endure so long. 

" A stranger to my studies, to my researches, 
and consequently, to my convictions, shut up as 
he was within the Catholic dogma, he said of me, 
like the mother Alicia in the last days of her life : 
Bah I bah ! 1 am quite sure that she hoes God ! 

" We never, then, addressed to each other a 
mutual reproach, except one single time, which 
was, alas ! the first time and the last. An aiTec- 
tion so elevated could only break, and conld not 
accustom itself to combats unworthy of itself. 

" But if Chopin was with mc the personification 
of devotedness, of forethought, of graciousness, 
obligingness and deference, he had not, for all 
that, abjured the asperities of his character to- 
wards those that surrounded me. With them, the 
inequalities of his soul, by turns generous and fan- 
tastical, had full career, passing always from fond- 
ness to aversion, and reciprocally. Nothing ap- 
peared, nothing ever haS appeared of his interior 
life, of which his chefi-tVoiucre were the mysteri- 
ous and vague expression, but of which his lips 
never betrayed the sulFering. At least such was 
his reserve for seven years, that I alone could 
divine them, soothe them and retard their explo- 
sion. 

" Why did not a continuation of events external 
to us se[)aratc us from one another before the 
eighth vear V 

" My attachment could not have performed 
this miracle of rendering him a little calm and 
happy, without God had consented to it in pre- 
serving in him a little health. Meanwhile he was 
visibly declining, and I no longer knew what 
remedies to eniploy to combat the increasing irri- 
tation of his nerves. The death of his friend, Dr. 
Mathuzinski, and then that of his own father, were 
two terrible blows to him. The Catholic do^^ma 
throws atrocious terrors over death. Cliopin, in- 
stead of dreaming of a better world for those poor 
souls, had only fearful visions, and I was obliged 
to pass many nights in a chamber next to his, 
always ready to get up a hundred times from my 
labor to chase away the spectres ol* his sleeping 
or waking dreams. The idea of his own death 
appeared to him escorted by all the superstitious 
imaginations of Slavonic poesy. A Pole, he 
lived under the nightmare of legends. Phantoms 
called to him, embraced him, and instead of seeing 
his father and his friend smihi to him in the li<:ht 
of faith, he repulsed their flesliless faces from his 
own and wrestled from the grasp of their icy 
hands. 

" He had acquired an antipathy for Nohant^ 
His return, in spring, intoxicated him for a few 
moments. But as soon as he applied himself to 
work, everything grew sombre about him. His 
creations were spontaneous, miraculous. He found 
them without seeking them, without foreseeins 
them. They came upon, his piano, sudden, com- 
plete, sublime ; or they sang themselves in his 
head during a walk, and he hastened to make 
them audible to himself by throwing them upon 
the instrument But then commenced the labor, 
the most painful at which I was ever present It 
was a succession of efforts, irresolutions and im- 
patiences to seize again certain details of the theme 
heard in his mind ; what he had concevied as a 
whole all at once, he analyzed too much in wish- 
ing to write it down, and his regret at not recov- 
ering it precisely enough, as he thought, plunged 



him into a sort of despair. He shut himself up in 
his chamber for whole days, weeping, walking up 
and down, breaking his pens, repeating and 
changing a measure a hundred times, writing it 
and effacing it as often, and recommencing the 
next day with a minute and desperate perse- 
verance. He spent six weeks upon one pag<^, 
only to go back and write it just as be had 
sketched it at the first draught 

" For a Ion;; time I had influence enouf^h with 
him to make him consent to tru*<t himself to this 
first gush of inspiration. But when he was no 
longer disposed to believe me, hj gently re- 
proa<"hed me with having spoiled him, and with 
not being sufficiently severe for him. I endea- 
vored to distract his mind, to get him out to ride. 
Sometimes taking out my %Thole brood in a coun- 
try carriage, I snatched him from this agony in 
spite of himself, I led him to the banks of the 
Creuse, and in the course of two or three days, 
exposed to the sun and rain in frightful roads, 
we arrived, laughing and hungry, at some magni- 
ficent site, where he seemed to revive. He was 
beaten out with the fatigues of the first day, but he 
slept I The last day, he was all reanimated, reju- 
venated upon returning to Nohant, and ho found 
the solution of his labor without too much effort ; 
but it was not always possible to determine him 
to quit that piano which was much oftener his tor- 
ment than his joy, and by little and little he man- 
ifested ill humor when I disturbed him. I dared 
not insist Chopin was terrible, and as he al- 
ways contained himself with mc, he seemed 
ready to suffocate and die. 

** My life, always active and cheerful on the 
surface, had become internally more sad than 
ever. I despaired at not being able to give to 
others that happiness which I had renounced for- 
ever on my own account ; for I had more than 
one subject of profound chagrin against which I 
strove to roact. Chopin's friendship had never 
bc'eii a refnjje to me in sadness. He had enough 
of his own calamities to support ^line would 
have crushed him, so he knew them only vaguely 
an<l understood them not at all. He would have 
estimated all things from a very different point of 
view from mine. 

" In consequence of the last relapses of the in- 
valid, his spirits had become extremely sombre, 
and Maurice, who had loved him tenderly till 
that time, was suddenly wounded by him in an 
unexpected manner on a futile occasion. They 
(»mbraced a moment after, but the grain of sand 
had fiillen into the tranquil lake, and gradually 
the stones fell also one by one. Chopin was often 
irritated without any motives, and sometimes un- 
justly irritated against good intentions. I saw 
the evil ffrowinjj a^'^jravated and extending itself 
to my other children ; rarely to Solange, whom 
Chojiin preferred, for the reason that she alone 
had not spoiled him, but to Augustine with a 
frightful bitterness, and to Lambert even, who 
never could imagine why. Augustnio, the most 
gentle, the most inoffensive of us all, decidedly, 
was frightened by him. He had at first been so 
good to her ; but finally, one day, Maurice, tired 
of being pricked with pins, spoke of quitting the 
place. That could not and ought not to be. Cho- 
pin did not bear my legitimate and necessary in- 
tervention. He drooped his head and declared 
that I no longer loved him. 

" What blasphemy af\er those eight years of 
maternal devotion ! But the poor ruffled heart 
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was not conscious of its delirium. I thought that 
some montlis passed in rclircment and silence 
would cure the wound and render friend^jhip 
calm and memory equitable. But the revolution 
of February arrived, and Paris became for the 
time being odious to a mind incapable of bending 
itself to any disturbance whatsoever in the social 
forms. Free to return into Poland, or certain to be 
tolerated there, he had preferred languishing ten 
years away from his family, whom he adored, to 
the pain of seeing his country transformed and 
demoralized. 

"I saw him again for an instant in March 
1848. I clasped his trembling and icy hand. I 
wanted to speak to him ; he escaped. It was my 
turn to say tha\ he no longer loved me. I spared 
him that sufTering, and I committed all into the 
hands of Providence and of the future. 

" I was not destined ever to see him again. 
There were bad hearts between us. There were 
also 20od ones, who knew not what to do. There 
were frivolous ones, who preferred not to meddle 
with delicate affairs. Gutmann was not there.* 

" I have been told that he had called for me, 
regretted me, loved me filially to the end. They 
had seen fit to conceal it from me until then. 
They had seen fit to conceal from him, too, that I 
was ready to run to him. They have done well, 
if the emotion of seeing me would have abridged 
his life a single day, or an hour only. I am not 
of those who believe that things settle themselves 
in this world. Tliey only commence it perhaps, 
and certainly they do not finish iL This life here 
below is a veil which suffering and sickness ren- 
der more thick to certain souls, which only lifts 
itself at moments for the most solid organizations, 
and which Death rends asunder for all." 
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" God save the King." 

Several journals have lately asserted that the 
English national anthem, ^^ God save the King/' 
which, as is well known, passes generally as one 
of Iliinders productions, was composed by the 
Frenchman, LuUy. This assertion is, however, 
not so recent as our readers mi<;ht imagine, for it 
is contained in the Memoires of Mile, de Crequi, 
with a string of commentaries and evidence, in- 
tended to prove its truth. The account of the 
matter, incidentally fjiven in the course of a grand 
reception of Louis XIV. in the Chapel of St. Cyr, 
is as follows: — 

** One of the most ineffaceable impressions was 
that produced by the voices of all the young 
maidens, who, when the King appeared in his 
tribune^ struck up, in unison, a kind of motet, or 
rather national anthem and song of praise, the 
words by Mile, de Brinon, and the music by the 
celebrated Lully. If you should feel any curi- 
osity on the subject, there would be no difficulty 
in procuring the music for you, as a German, of 
the name of^ Ilandel, obtained possession of it on 
his journey to Paris, and dedicated it, for a cer- 
tain sum, to King George of Hanover, and the 
English have openly adopted it as their national 
anthem." 

This assertion that the English took their 
National Anthem from the French, found great 
favor with the latter, who regarded the matter as 
settled. A feuUletoniste of the Independence 
Beige has just demonstrated the improbability of 
such a supposition, if only from the fact that the 
character of the music of " God save the King" 
is completely different from that of Lully's com- 
positions. The Belgian author goes on to say 
that this in no way justifies any claims of Handel 
upon the English National Anthem. The ad- 

* (iiitmiinn, his most perfect pupil, now a genuine mas- 
ter hiin>elf, a noble heart always. He was forced to be 
absent duririf^ the last illness of Chopin, and ouly re- 
tnrnc^l in -eiTon to receive his ]:ist si^Ii. 



mirers of that great composer wanted to ascribe 
the music to him at all hazards, but the writer of 
the Independence says that it is quite certain 
(Jeorge the First's composer never contemplated 
composing any such hymn, and that in his manu- 
scripts, which have been preserved with the 
greatest reverence, there is not the slightest trace 
of it to be found. But all doubt as to the com- 
poser of the Enjriish National Anthem is dispelled 
by Mr. llichard Clark, who, in a special pamphlet, 
adduces irrefutable and authentic proofs. The 
composer was — we are not joking — John Bull. 
This person was a well-known composer in En- 
gland. He was born in the year 1563, in the 
county of Somerset, and, having evinced a great 
disposition for the art at an early age, was re- 
ceived, while still very young, as a doctor of 
music at the University of Oxford. He was ap- 
pointed by Queen Elizabeth, royal orginist and 
professor at Gresham Colle;:e. James I., Eliza- 
beth's successor, appointed him his private organ- 
ist. It is to this period that we must refer the 
composition of " God save the King." which John 
Bull composed in celebration of King James's 
wonderful escape from the famous Gunpowder 
Plot. It is a singular fact that John Bull subse- 
quently left Fngland for the purpose of seeking 
his fortune in fonign lands. Hitherto, it was 
never known what became of him. This gap, 
has, however, been now filled up by the/et«7/e- 
toniste o^ \\\Q Belj^ian paper, who proves, from the 
archives of the Cathedral at Antwerp, that John 
Bull went to that city in 1617, was made organist 
to the Cathedral, and died at Antwerp in the year 
1628. — Neue Berliner Musikzeilung. 



[From the London Musical World.] 

Costa's Oratorio. 

The great " event" of the Birmingham Festival 
has taken place, and judgment has been pro- 
nounced on Eli. As cverybotly anticipated, the 
success of Mr. Costa's new oratorio yesterday was 
almost unprecedented. I do not remember to 
have witnessed such a demonstration in favor of 
any individual connected with the artistic world 
since the Jenny Lind nishts or Macrcadv's last 
performances. The enthusiasm displayed in 1846, 
when Elijah was first produced here, was at least 
equalled, and Mr. Costa has been plaeed on a 
pedestal about half-an-inch higher than Mendels- 
sohn, by the people of Birmingham, the committee 
of the Birmingham Festival, and the dignitaries 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society. Chacun a aon 
godt. Mr. Costa has cause to be proud of his 
success, and I only hope it may not turn his brain. 
Something akin to the exhibition of yesterday 
occurred at the Olympic some years ago, when 
Mr. Brooke made his first appearance in London. 
The audience went frantic, and, with some excep- 
tions, pronounced him the successor of Edmund 
Kean. To say the least, they had better have 
loaited. It is ill to swallow one's own words. 
The public had to swallow theirs, nevertheless. 
Mr. Brooke is now, by universal assent, plaeed 
among third-rate actors. I do not compare Mr. 
Costa with Mr. Brooke — Heaven forbid! But 
surely the extravagant praises lavished upon Eli 
may, by a stretch of imagination, be compared to 
those formerly bestowed on Mr. Brooke. It is 
easier, however, to account for the favor shown to 
Mr. Costa, who has done a great deal for the 
Birmingham Festival by his talents and energy. 
An important work from his pen was, therefore, 
entitled to consideration, although attempting 
something out of his line, and althoufrh his ante- 
cedents counted for little. The Birmingham folk, 
however, detected indications of genius in i\Ir. 
Costa, or they would never have invited him to 
compose an oratorio — the most difficult of all tasks 
for a musician — and Mr. Costa must have ajrreed 
with the people of Birmingham, or he would not 
have accepted the invitation. That Mr. Costa 
applied himself heart and soul to his task 1 have 
not the least doubt, nor that he has done his best. 
And this is his chief praise. He has labored 
conscientiously, and given the world the result of 
his labor. What that may be is a distinct ques- 
tion. 

But how to describe a demonstration whii:h 



baffles description ! AVords might be found to 
aflbixl some idea of the reception accorded to Mr. 
Costa on his entrance into the orchestra; but, for 
the end, the tongue can find no language. How 
vociferous were the cheers, and how long they 
endured, must be left to the reader's imagination. 
No wonder Mr. Costa was overpowered by emo- 
tion — he must else have been made of granite. 
The excitement would have disturbed the equa- 
nimity of one of even sterner mould. When all 
was finished, four ladies of the chorus were de- 
puted to demand from Mr. Costa the gloves he 
wore in conducting Eliy as a memento. The 
gloves were granted, the ladies in question cut 
them in pieces, and divided them among their 
companions to be worn as insignia daring the rest 
of the Festival. 

Of the performance it is easy to speak. The 
band, chorus, and principals, were perfect, from 
first to last. The execution of Eli was almost as 
wonderful as that of Elijah the preceding day, 
and everything was done that could be done to 
place it in a favorable light. Never were greater 
zeal and energy displayed; one feeling only 
seemed to actuate the mass — that of doing the ut- 
most to achieve a triumphant success. 

I cannot speak with confidence of the music, 
after the unqualified encomiums I have listened to. 
The merits of Eli^ nevertheless, are not so uni- 
versally acknowledged as I was led to imagine. 
There are many who dissent from the general 
opinion of the crowd. AVhile some laud the new 
oratorio to the skies, there are others who criticize 
it severely, and these are chiefly among musicians. 
My own impression, after two hearings, to both of 
%vhich I paid particular attention, is: that Mr. 
Costa has written an exceedingly clever %vork ; 
that he has proved himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the resources of his art ; that he has com- 
mand over the orchestra and writes admirably for 
voices; that his music is to the purpose; and that 
he has great fluency. Something more than this, 
however, is required to produce a masterpiece (as 
Eli has been denominated), and this the composer 
does not possess. He displays neither imagination 
nor origmality; he is wanting in elevation of 
style ; even when he soars, he cannot sustain him- 
self; and that harmony of purpose, which spreads 
such a halo round the compositions of the great 
masters, is not to be found in the new oratorio. 
But what surprised me most was the absence of 
melodi/y new or old. The phrases are rhythmical 
and flowinqr, but I did not catch one original 
thought. This is singular for an Italian — the au- 
thor, too, of Don Carlos and Malek AdeL Did 
Mr. Costa deem it requisite to abandon tune in 
the sacred oratorio ? If so, he thought very dif- 
ferently from Handel and MendeK-Jsohn, whose 
sacred works abound in " absolute melody." 

Mr. Costa, however, had much to contend with 
in the composition of Eli. The libretto — if I may 
so call the book of an oratorio — is bad. The 
story — a digest of which has already appeared in 
the Musical World — is dijjointed ; and the inci- 
dents, few and far between, are by no means 
favorable to musical illustration. The composer 
was therefore compelled to give a fragmentary 
shape to his music and to break the interest into 
pieces. There are two situations, however, which 
offer great scope to the musician, and of these 
Mr Costa has availed himself melodramatically. 
The first is when Eli overhears his two sons, 
Ilophni and Phinehas, riotously singing with the 
women assembled at the door of the tabernacle ; 
the second is where *' Saph" — a valiant warrior of 
Guth — summons the Philistines to battle. Mr. 
Costa has illustrated both of these with effect, 
although, as I have said, melodramatically. The 
employment of the tabret — a sort of Indian drum 
or banjo played with a stick — is questionable, at 
least in sacred music. The second situation, the 
call to battle, is represented with similar contempt 
of "severity." The singing, however, of Mr. 
Sims Keeves and the chorus induced the audience 
to overthrow the barriers of etiquette, and take 
from the hands of the president the assumed right 
of encoring. With these exceptions the situa- 
tions are unsu^gestive and the composer, it must 
be owned, has had up-hill work. 

For many reasons I have refrained from enter- 
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ing into an analysis of the music. No doubt a 
future opportunity will be found for an elaborate 
consideration of its merits. It remains, therefore, 
to speak of the performance, or rather of the 
effect produced, since I have already stated that 
the execution was perfect 

The overture and introduction passed ofT 
quietly. The first encore was awarded to the 
chorus, " The Lord is God," a round, with a sim- 
ple theme, accompanied by three harps in the 
orchestra. The smging of the chorus, more es- 
pecially of the females, was inimitable. Tlie 
chorus of the ungodly revellers, "For everything 
there is a season/* was as fine a performance in 
another way, and the music is far more interetit- 
ing and difHcult, but the President allowed it to 
pass unnoticed. The solo and chorus, " Philis- 
tines, hark, the trumpet sounding," carried every- 
thing before it, and tho. audience could not su[>- 
press their emotions. Mr. Sims Reeves gave the 
solos with electrical effect, and the chorus an- 
swered in a voice of thunder. The applause was 
renewed at the end of the repeat, and Lord 
Willoughby de Broke consented. I forgot to 
mention the air for soprano voice, " Turn thee 
unto mo," immediately lollowing the introduction, 
a graceful and flowing melody, admirably sung by 
Madame Castellan. This really deserved an en- 
core, but the President made no sign. Mile. 
Castellan was encored in the second air, " I will 
extol thee," written something after the manner of 
Handel. At the end of the first part, the fugued 
chorus, " Ilosanna in the Highest," was received 
with uproarious applause. There are three 
fugues, or attempts at fugue**, in the first part — 
the overture, the chorus, " Blessed be the Lord," 
and the final chorus. 

The second part opens with a morning prayer 
for Samuel, " Lord, from my bed a^ain I rise," 
one of the most attractive tunes in the oratorio, 
written with skill for the contralto voice, and ex- 
quisitely sung by Madame Viardot. This created 
a genuine impression ; Lord de Broke gave the 
signal for repetition, and it was repeated with 
increased effect. The trio, " Thou slmlt love the 
Lord," sung by Mesdames Castellan, Viardot, and 
Mr. Sims Reeves, was applauded by part of the 
audience, but suppressed — the President remain- 
ing quiescent — silence, contrary to the adage, 
giving no consent. The trio — a sort of rountl, 
with a harp accompaniment — was sung to perfec- 
tion. Still better, if possible, was the unaccom- 
panied quartet, " AVe t»le** you in the name of the 
Ix)rd," by Mesdames Custcllan and A^ianlot, Mr. 
Sims Reeves and Ilerr Formes, the pi^rforman<'e 
of which was irresistible and an encore inevitable. 
The orchestral march of the Liraeliles, which fol- 
lows, sounds better wln»n it is given siihseciuently 
to the chorus. The tune is \iiYy priniiiivc. Tiie 
chorus, ** Ilohl not thy peace," is one of the best 
pieces. It was a pro.ligious performance. Tlie 
air, " This night I lift my heart to thee" — calm 
and expressive, but not very ori»»inal — was en- 
tilled to notice on account of Midanie Viardot's 
singing, than which nothing couhl be more artistic 
and finished. The dropping of tho voice as 
Samuel falls asleep was worthy of the greatt^st of 
singers. The chorus " No evil shall befall thee," 
with triple harp accompaniment, was redemandcd, 
chiefly on account of execution. The pinnUsimoa 
and crcscendos were managed with wonderlul 
eflect. The remainder of the oratorio was lis- 
tened to in silence* but the execution was no less 
extraordinary than what had gone before. 

I have scarcely spoken in terms of sufHcient 
praise of the principal singers. I have mentioned 
Madame Viardot, Mr. Sims Reeve-s and Madame 
Castellan. Ilerr Formes, however, has a most 
difficult and ungrateful part in Eli. His music is 
of the same sombre and grave character through- 
out, and presents very few opportunities for effect. 
The declamatory powers of the German hasso^ 
however, had frequent occasions for display, and 
of these he made the best use. The recitatives 
were finely given, and the words of the prophet 
received double force from his earnest and im- 
pressive delivery. Herr Reichardt had little to 
do, but that little be did well, as usual. He is 
always pains-taking, and always equal to what he 
undertakes. 



The oratorio of Eli finishes with a fugued cho- 
rus, "Ble8.sed be the Lord God of Israel," during 
the performance of which, yesterday, the audi- 



ence remained standing. 



(From La ReTue Husicale, 1833 ) 

The Elder Garcia. 

Manuel del Populo Vincknte Garcfa 
was born at Seville, the 21st of January, 1775. 
At six years old he was received into the choir of 
the cathedral, and commenced his musical studies 
under the instruction of Don Antonio Bipa and 
Juan Almarcha. At this time t!iere was no thea- 
tre in Seville, and sacred music was in high esti- 
mation ; the vo(;al corps belonging to the cathe- 
dral was not only strong in number, but contained, 
also, some distinguished performers, particularly a 
tenor and a male soprano- Gan'ia, having a very 
agreeable voice and extraordinary talents for 
niu.<)ic, was soon distinguished among his com- 
peers, and by the time he was seventeen, his fame 
not only as a singer, but also as a coni[>oser and 
chef (Torcheatre., had spread far beyond the limits 
of his native city. The manager of the Cadiz 
Theatre enjragcd him, and brought him forward 
in a toccadillaj in which the young debutant sang 
several pieces of his own composition. Here lic 
obtaineu considerable reputation as a singer. His 
voice — a fine tenor — very fi^ixible, and very ex- 
tensive, particularly in the upper part, was much 
admired ; but his action was so embarrassed and 
cold, that the most discerning spectator could 
never have delected in the awkward youth before 
him even the germ of that dramatic talent which 
afterwards classed him so high among acting sing- 
ers. From Cadi/, Garcia proceeded to Madrid, 
where, arriving during I^K'nt, he appeared in an 
oratorio, the only species of music allowed to be 
performed in that season in Spain. His residence 
in Madrid was of considerable durat.on ; and he 
there composed several toccadiUas. 

When Garcia at length (juitted Madrid, he pro- 
ceeded to Malaga, in which city he comi>oscd his 
first opera, entitled Kl Preso, the libretto of which 
was borrowed from a Frunch piet-e called " The 
Prisoner, or the Likenjss." While he WiW at 
Malaga an epidemic fever raged tln*re with such 
virulence as nearly to depopulate whole districts, 
but Garcia was fortunate enough to escape its 
ravages and get ba(;k Rafe to Madrid. On his re- 
turn to the capitil, he brought into fashion a spe- 
cies of operettas, in one or two act.s similar to 
those wliii'h were then in vogue in Fran*'c ; the 
plots, indeed, were chiefly taken from French 
pieces. These operas made the rounds of the 
Spanish theatres, and were almost all receivcil 
with great applause. Garcia is one of the few 
Spanish composers who have written in the style 
of the national music of the country, which, as is 
well known, possesses a character entirely dis- 
tinct from that of either Italy, Germany, or 
France. Several of his airs became highly popu- 
lar ; one in parti(rular called Lo Carallo^ sung 
by liim in the character of a smuggler, is as well 
known throughout Spain as Ckarmnnte Gahrielle 
in France, or God save the King in England. Some 
persons have denied Garcia*.s claim to be consid- 
ered the comjioser of this most original melorly ; 
it is true the names of those who write popular 
airs are quickly forgotten, but in this case the fact 
is of easy nroof, for thi'ire are many amateurs still 
living in Aladrid who well remember the effect 
made by the air Yo che soy contrabandisla, when 
Garcia sang it for the first time not thirty years 



ago. 



On the lllh of February, 1808, Garcia made 
his appearance in Paris, selecting for his debut 
the Gi'Mda of Paer, being the first time he had 
ever performed in an Italian opera. A journalist, 
whose criticisms carried much weight with them 
at that time, says of him — * Don Garcia is a young 
artist of distinguished talent ; his countenance is 
agreeable and expressive — his delivery correct — 
his action natural and animated; his voice is 
sweet-toned, graceful, of very extensive compass 
and extreme flexibility. It is evident that he is a 
man of great ability and experience in his art ; 
his singing is rich in ornament, but frequently too 



much embroidered.' In point of fact, however, 
Garcia owed all his talents as a singer to himself 
alone ; he had never really studied it as an Art, 
but he had merely listened, imitated, and prac- 
tised. On the 15th Man'h, 1809, he gave for his 
btmefit a Spmish monologue op<'retta, callc<l Kl 
Poctta Calcidista^ (the first and only Spani?(h 
opi»ra that has ever boon performed in Paris,) 
with such deciiled success, that it was repeated 
several times running, until the excessive fatigue 
of supporting alone a piece in which four conifK)- 
sitions out of the seven comprised, were con- 
stantly encored, obliged him to suspend the rep- 
resentations. 

Garcia continued in Paris until the commence- 
ment of 1811, when he went to Italy, and appeared 
successively on the theatres of Turin, Naples, and 
Rome. He was elected an academician of the 
Philharmonic Society at Bologna, and ap[)ointed 
by Murat principal tenor ol his chamber and 
chapel. It wa« at this pcrio<l that he Injcame ac- 
quainted with Anzani^ one of the most celebrated 
tenors in Italv, from whose in><tru('tions and exam- 
pie he acquire<l tho>e secri'ts in the art of singing 
which wei-e long monopolized by the old Italian 
masters for their own profit, or that of a few 
privileged scholars. In 1812, he bi*oaght out 
with great su<'cessat the St. Carlo an opera in two 
a<'ts, imitat4»d fiom the French, // Ctdifo di Daij- 
dad. In 1810 Ro<isini wrote for him the parts of 
A I ma viva in the Ihirlter of Scoiile and of Ofelio. 
The air with variations now sung as a finale to 
the Cenerentola, wascoin|>osed originally for Gar- 
cia in AlmftviiHiy and placed at the end of the 
seconil act of 11 Darhiere, but only sung by him at 
Rome. In the autumn of the ^am(» year he re- 
turned to Paris, being engaged by Madame Cata- 
iani, at that time directress of the Thcutro Italal- 
ien, and made his debut on the 1 7th October in 
II Ma/rimonio Secret o. Ilii afterwards performed 
in his own opera, // CaH/odi Pnufdnd^ in Griseldn^ 
Cosi fan tutte, Le Nozze di Fitjnro, Portogallo's 
Seiniramidey and several others, with equal distinc- 
tion as an actor an<l a singer. By selecting Mad. 
Cinti to n'prcscnt the principal female character 
in the Califf he gave that charming singer, who 
had hitherto been confined to w^condary parts, 
tlie first op)M)rtunity of <lisplaying her t^ilents in a 
f ivorable light. TJie piece, the actor, an<l the ac- 
tre-8, enjoyed a moment of poj>ularity, when all at 
once Gan-ia and his Califf disappeared. It was 
whisperejl that his chief oflenee w.is having called 
ddwn as much applause in Scnurntnide^ as the 
Queen of Babylon liei-self, and i^o reducing that 
august jnincess to the necessity of playing, for 
several diivs, the character of Tm fudn Amnudata 
(the pret<»n<led pitient). However this may be, 
Garcia, tinjd and iisliamed of eternally haggling 
for sixpences, left Paris and went to T><mdon, 
where lie made his debut on the 10th March, 
1818, in the favorite part of AUnnrivn^ and re- 
mained until the end of the ensuing .season, 1819, 
when he returned to Paris. 

It is to Garcia that the Parisian an<lienrc8 owe 
their first acijiiaintance with the music of Rossini ; 
and if the j)ublic knew the green-room intrigues 
had were resorted to, and all the obstacles Garcia 
had to encounter before he succeede<l in having 
that great composer's operas performed, its sense 
of obligation for the eminent services he at length 
succeeded in rentlering them would not be small. 
In 1817 he had played Lindoro in the Italiatia in 
Alf/eri^ the first opera of Rossini's ever performed 
in Paris ; but when ho wished to bring out the Bar- 
ber of Seritle for his own benefit, the opera was 
judged unworthy of the capital of France, and the 
singer forced to select another piece. Better in- 
structed this time, he made the bringing out of // 
Barhiere the sine qua non of his engagement, and 
thus to his perseverance Paris owes the hearing of 
this masterpiece of the comic opera within three 
years of its being composed. 

The period between the autumn of 1819 and 
the beginning of 1824, which Garcia spent in 
Paris, formed the most brilliant portion of his mu- 
sical career. As an actor and .singer he enjoyed 
the highest popularity, especially in the parts of 
Almaviva, Otello, and Don Juan. As a com- 
poser, he wrote Im Mort du Tasse and Florestan 
for the French opera ; // FazzoUetto for the Th^- 
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atre Italien and for the Gymnasium La Meuniere ; 
6nally, as a piofessor of sinirinpr, be numbered 
among his pupils Adolphe Nonrrit, the Countess 
Merlin, Mad. Favelli, and Mad. Meric Lalnndc. 
About this time he was alra appointed first tenor 
of the chamber and chapel to the kinpr. In 1824, 
Garcia' was aprain en^rajied for the London opera, 
and returned to England. It was in London that 
Garcia completed the education of his gifted 
daughter, the present Mad. Malibran. In London 
he also opened an academy for singing. In the 
autumn of 1825, the Garcias left London; made 
a tour of the midland and northern parts of Eng- 
land ; sang at some concerts and music-meetings 
«t Manchester, Derby, and York, and finally em- 
barked at Liverpool, on an excursion to the west- 
ern continent. 

To recount the whole of Garcia's adventures 
in the New AVorld; to lay before the reader the 
state of music in New York and Mexico- at the 
moment he arrived in those cities ; to paint all 
the difficulties he had to surmount, or speculate 
on the effect bis residence amongst them had 
upon a population to whom the arts were quite 
new, would re(inire too much space ; a few of the 
principal events in his actii'e and brilliant career 
18 all we can afford room for. The company with 
which he crossed the Atlantic consisted of himself 
and the younger Crivelli, tenors : his son ^Minuel 
Garcia, and Angrisani ha^si can'.anti : Rosich, 
hujfo caricafo ; with Mnd. Barbicre, Mad. Garcia, 
and her daughter Marietta, Mipnnd. Jl Barbierey 
the opera which they chose as their introduction 
to an American audience, was almost entirely 
performed by the fiimily party; G.\rcia playing 
Almaviva, his daughter Ror^ina, bis son Figaro, 
and his wife Bcrta. In the course of the season 
they successively brought forward OteUo^ llomfo^ 
11 Turco in Italia, Don Giovanni^ Tancrcli, La 
Cenerenfola^ and two operas of Garcia's composi- 
tion, VAmanfe A<*fufo, and La Figlia dell Aria^ 
— the latter written expressly for his daughter and 
Angrisani. 

Tlie air of New York did not agree with an 
Andalusian constitution, an<l Garcia removed, in 
search of a more congenial climate, from the United 
States to Mexico. Instead of finding in the capi- 
tal of New Spain the repose w!iic*h he had prom- 
ised himself, he was soon comT»elled to sinij and 
compose more than ever. Three Italian operas had 
been got up with the original words ; but the Mexi- 
cans, though they had taste enough to relish the 
music, were not satisfied with performances of 
which they did not understand a single syllable. 
Garcia had no resource but to compose Spanish 
operas, or adapt Spr.nish words to the Italian ; 
he did bo»h. Amongst the operas written by him 
for the Mexican theatre, Scmiranwle and .46m- 
ftwez may be particularly mentioned ; and he 
ada[)ted Spanish words to his own Amnnfe Astufo, 
which was performed several nights running. 
The Mexican company, half native and half for- 
eii:n, was nothing remarkable before Garcia ar- 
rived amongst them; he soon found that the du- 
ties of composer, dire<.'tor, chief of the orchestra, 
singing-master, chorus leader, and ex'en machinist 
and decorator, oiust all centre in himself. His in- 
defatigable activity was rewarded with such suc- 
cess, that he often said, * I would exhibit my 
Mexican performers now before a Parisian audi- 
ence, and thev would not be unworthv the honor.' 

Notwithstanding the favorable reception he had 
met with in Mexico, Garcia could not avoid being 
uneasy at the daily incrcfising s»ymptoms of ani- 
mosity between the natives and the Spaniards. 
Foreseeing a speedy rupture between them, he 
re>*olved to retiirn to Europe ; he had great diffi- 
culty in obtaining passport**, but at length suc- 
ceeded, and set off for Vera Cruz, provided with 
a guard ofso!diej-s, which, however, proved too 
weak, or too faithless, to protect liim and his 
gowls. At a place called Tepeyasjualco, his con- 
voy was attaclve<I by brig mds, and himself obliged 
to lie flit on his face, while his bas^ajre was 
plundered of 1000 ounces of jrold — the savings of 
his industry and economy. He came off with his 
life, however, and succeeded in getting once more 
to Paris, where he determined to dedicate the rest 
of his days to teaching. He appeared again at 
the Thcaltre Italien, but declined very advantage- 



ous offers of an engagement at the Scala, and ap- 
plied himself with new ardor to the instruction of 
his pupils.* The last, whose education be com- 
pleted were Madame Raimbeaux, Mademoiselle 
Edwige, and Madame Rutas Garcia. Garcia died 
on the 9th of June, 1832, after a short illness, 
which was not at first considered at all dangerous. 
To the last moment of bis life Garcia was inces- 
santly occupied with the Art to which the whole 
of that life had been dedicated, enjoying a won- 
derful facility and an activity of mind not \e^9 as- 
tonisiiing. He has left behind him an immense 
number of manuscripts. Besides the operas al- 
ready mentioned in tlie course of this narrative, 
he was the author of numerous others, most of 
which have not been brought out. 
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New York, Sept. 25.— Our opera is about to 
commence again and it is time for me to resume my 
correspondence. 

Before I speak of Music proper, let me say a word 
as to the great arti-tic treat we New Yorkers are 
enjoying in the presence of Rachel. Though I 
had heard her abroad, her performance here has most 
agreeably di:jappointed my recollections. And every 
time one sees her, the more her splendid acting is 
enjuycd. I am in great hopes that her visit will have 
a ^ood effect upon the American stnpfe, and I am 
glad to see so many of our rising actors among the 
audience. Last ni^ht was the first of the low prices, 
and it fully answered expectations, the house being 
very well filled. To-nij^ht the great actress reads 
selections from several plays, at the Tabernacle. I 
wish we conld have a chance of seeing her in Pon- 
sard's charming little comedy of Horace ei Lydie, 
one of the most delightful of her parts. Yoa Bosto- 
nians will have her with you before long. 

The Academy commences on Monday under the 
liberal and enterprising mnnngemcut of Mr. Paitce, 
who, besides re-engaginjj Lagrakoe, Hrnalkr, 
Brigxoli, MoRELLi and Amodio, has secured the 
following new artists, concerning whom I quote the 
Daily Times : 

1. The celeSrated soprano Castellax, from the 
London Covent Garden, for whom Meyerbfer 
wrote the par: of Bertha in the '• Prophci". This 
lady, it will be remcni!)ered, bepjan her career some 
ten years since, in Mexico, when a p'H of only 19. 
She* nftenvards passed thro'i«rh the United States, 
and made a powerful sensation as a concert sinp^er. 
She arrived in London in 1 846. and rapidly rose to the 
hi^rh position she at present enjoys in Europe. 

2. Signorina Aldini — a younjr, pretty and fresh 
contralto, 22 years of age — mie blonde pi'/nnnt€. with 
a .sympathetic voice and good method. She will ap- 
jvear in the " Trovaiore' as J.z<'cc«a, to Lagrange's 
Leo}iora. 

.3. Salviaxi— one of the most promising: of ten- 
ors, .32 years of acre. Voice powerful, with true 
"tenor" rinj;. Said to he a first rate mnsician — pos- 
sessing a remarkable flexibility for Ro'isinian mu-^ic, 
althouy:h hi'i/oi'te i« the Meyeriiecrian dramntir style. 
He sang in tiic '' Prophet" last season in Florence, 
and, af(cr Roger and Tamiieulik, is considered the 
best rcprc'ientajivc of this ro/c. 

4. Caspan 1 — a young basso, with an extraordinary 
voice. Said to be in every respect superior to Su- 

8IXI. 

The season is to comprise forty nights, and I have 
no doubt that Mr. Pavne will make it the most bril- 
liant and successful one we have yet had. In my 
next I will give you an account of iho opening per- 
formance. 

The Philharmonic rehearsals do not commence till 
the end of October, those of the first concert (and I 
hope the rest^ to be under Mr. BisiiG Manx's direc- 
tion. 

Bristow's ** Rip Van Winkle" is finally to be 
given at Niblo*s next Thursday. It has been long 
enough in preparation to be well brought out. 

* The fact is, that his voice, which had for years past 
been much impaired, had now almost entirely deserted 
him. 



Buckley's troupe have re-opened in their newly- 
decorated hoQsc, with a new prima donna, Miss 
MiLLEN. I see by the Retnew that there is a musi- 
cian in Baltimore named Signor Allbites. Batlier 
sug^stive. 

When my friend, * Mister Brown*, returns to Go- 
tham, I will take him to see the Diisscldorf Gallery, 
which he once told mc he had seen only cither once 
or not at aM, I forget which. To talk of its being 
the refuse of other collections, while it contains many 
pictures painted at Mr. Boker's order, for which he 
was afterwards offered double the purchase money, 
copies of which bang in the Berlin royal palace and 
engravings in every other house in Germany ; and 
then to praise Mr. Brtan*s collection of "old mas- 
ters** as so very fine ! O, Mister Brown, do not do 
that ! The New York Gallery is the largest and finest 
of paintinsrs of the Dusseldorf school in the world. 
Consul Wayrner Cin Berlin) has a larpcr collection, 
but it is not limited to that school, comprising many of 
the Dresden, Munich and others, concerning which 
Mister B. seems to he ignorant. But when Mister 
B. returns, (which I hope may be soon, I want to 
see *' that hat") I will try to convince him. R. 

gitriiht's Jmtr^nHl uf gttusir. 
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O^lTBW VOLUME. —With our next number flbr 
Oct. 6,) wtll commence the Eiorth half-yearly Tolctmi of our 
Journal of MuMe. The opening at the mme time of the Musi- 
cal Season of 1855-6 makpK it a gnod time for new rabacriben 
to commence. We tru^t our friends who hare kep^ uJi com- 
pany so far, will use a little effort to Increase the company, 
and send us In the names of not a few new readers. 



Pnblic Amusements. 

Our Boston Music Hall during the two past 
weeks (we will not look back any further !) has 
presented two most charming and in every way 
refining, edifying spectacles, of a nature properly 
kindred to and in some degree partaking of the 
Art which built it, as Amphion*s lyre built Thebes. 
The first was the exhibition of the Horticnltural 
SoL'iety, which for four days and evenings filled 
the entire floor and stage of that vast edifice with 
Flora's and Pomona's delicately distributed har- 
monies of sight and smell and taste ; happy, gen- 
tle crowds the while circulating through all the 
aisles and corridors, or hanging with silent rap- 
ture over the scene from the balconies above, 
while bands of music aided to complete the illu- 
sion. This was truly and in many senses an 
cesthetic use to put that noble hall to ; such scenes 
and festivities tend directly to refine and har- 
monize and humanize the tastes and sensibilities 
and manners of the people. The place was ad- 
mirably fitted for the purpose, and the scene was 
one of the most beautiful we ever looked upon. 
In many respects Nature would have looked bet- 
ter for a little more artistic arrangement. But 
the mere assemblage of so many elements of 
beauty produced, like the kaleidoscope, an artistic 
whole, and showed at least how much more may 
be, doubtless will be, done. In the world of Art, 
we are always exposed to the demoralizing influ- 
ence of a great deal of false Art Nature's 
fruits are always aesthetic, always beautiful ; Na- 
ture is always true, in harmony with and sugges- 
tive of true Art Therefore let us invite Flora, 
Ceres and Pomona, at the season when they 
have '* all their blushing honors thick upon them*', 
into our chief temple and hall of Art, that they 
may do their part also, with the Muses, in the 
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sesthetic education of the people, in teaching us, 
rude, anxiou^i, hurrying, feverish utilitarians that 
we are, ** the beauty of holiness." 

But fascinating as that fairy scene is in our 
memory, we were still more delighted and en- 
couraged by what we witnessed in the same place 
last Wednesday evening. Taking advantage of 
the removal of the seats from the floor of the 
Music Hall, the Rev. Mr. Barnard, (that inde- 
fatigable and wise friend of youth, who believes 
so much and does so much in shutting out the 
foes of purity by preocccupying the young, 
ardent social nature with innocent and graceful 
recreations,) conceived the happy idea of enga- 
ging it for a Promenade Concert and Dance for the 
children and friends of the Warren Street Chapel, 
an institution which is certainly a blessing to our 
city. At the low price of twenty-five cents, and 
for children half price in the afternoon, the hall 
was thrown open to the public afternoon and 
evening. The younger children took their turn 
mainly in the afternoon ; yet many of them, 
under the guardianship of their parents, mingled 
in the evening in the quadrilles, waltzes, contra- 
dances, &c. of the children of " a larger growth." 
The Germania Serenade Band discussed sweet 
and enlivening music, now as a brass band, and 
now with violins and reeds, from a pretty little 
arbor surmounted by an evergreen pagoda on the 
staiie. The fronts of the balconies were also 
hung with evergreen. Besides the jjlow-worm 
belt of lights around the cornice, new gas burners 
had been placed under the galleries, and the 
white reflecting surface of the naked floor, made 
the place magically light and beautiful. The 
ha!l looked larger and more glorious than ever. 
Certainly the whole country contains no ball- 
room to compare with it in size and splendor, as 
well as chaste artistic svmmetrv. 

There must have been by the middle of the 
.evening not far from two thousand happy people, 
of all ages, assembled in that hall. The balco- 
niea were full of pleased spectators of the gay 
and moving scene below. The whole broad area 
was covered by parties of dancers, moving simul- 
taneously to the bright music. It was like the 
particles of sand thrown into symmetrical aiid 
shifting figures on a musically vibrating surface. 
Whatever awkwardness or clumsiness there might 
have been in individual sets, became graceful in 
the general effect of so wide-spread a mass set in 
motion by one rhythmical and cheerful impulse. 
It was an atmosphere of purity and simple, cordial 
courtesy. 3ad elements sought not to enter the 
charmed circle. There were simple refreshment 
tables spread in the corridors, and there was 
every thing to render happy, without dangerous 
exposure. 

The musical selections were of course light and 
popular, as for such a scene they should be. 
Here the object was not Art, but entertainment, 
with artistic aid. Mightily were the little folks 
delighted, and vigorously did they clap their 
hands, after the " Anvil Chorus" and the " Rail- 
road Galop." The din of " real anvils", it must 
be confessed, was somewhat stunning, but it 
pleased the boys. All this is well enough in its 
place, and it is pretty sure to find its place and 
occupy unto the utmost limit of the same. Yet 
there be those (a new crop of such verdure, 
saucy weeds, springs up here every year) who 
raise a senseless clamor in the newspapers if any 
seek to make a pir.co for something higher also I 



who would drown the first faint peep of " classical 
music" with their anvils, and forasmuch as " Poor 
Pillecoddy" u a pleasant thing, would put us 
down with Pillecoddv is a finer thing than Sliak- 
speare ! The real issue with these people is not, 
whether we shall have this or that kind of music, 
but it is whether we shall have Music, or 
whether We shall have Fun. Why not each in 
its own season ? And if Beethoven is out of 
place in a gypsey blacksmith's pic-nic, are not 
the anvils still more out of place where people go 
to hear Beethoven's symphonies ? But this is a 
digression. Our good friend, Mr. Barnanl, and 
his coadjutors, have of course no sympathy with 
this puerile nonsense; they advocate popular, 
promenade concerts, simpli/j for the good they do, 
and not controversially, as versux classical Art 
and the keeping open of deeper fountains for all 
who mav have the thirst to drink thereof. 

AVe trust the Music Hall directors and the 
publi': will not be slow to profit by the hint af- 
forded by the entire success of Wednesday. 
Si'a'li entertainments should become frequent. 
A half day's work at any time will remove the 
scats from the Music Hall, and thus is opened a 
new, Icfjitimate, and graceful source of income to 
the Hall, entirely worthy of its character as one 
of the ministers to general aesthetic culture, and 
making it, we trust, never again necessary to ex- 
tend its hospitality to " Baby Shows'* and such 
B irnumbian abominations, in order to preserve the 
Hall for those higher usies for which it was ori- 
ginally built, and which by themselves alone 
cannot yet pay the cost of such luxurious accommo- 
dation. To the public, on the other hand, as a 
mode of innocent recreation, and a means of in- 
direct social culture, such cheap and beautiful 
festivities, surrounded bv such wholesome influ- 
ences, may be productive of untold benefit, while 
they will give mere Amusement its own place, 
wherein it may disport itself to heart's content, 
without treading surlily and rudely upon the 
toes of those who would enjoy undisturbed 
an equally legitimate and useful sphere of 
" classical" high Art Success to ^Ir. Barnard, 
and to cheap promenade, dance concerts in the 
most beautiful and noble hall in Boston, or the 
whole United States ! 

Pusical Cliif-CIiat. 

'^ * • » 

Of the proposed Orchestral Concerts we can only 
say that one great obstacle — commonly the greatest 
obstacle to all such enterprises — has been happily 
removed, and we trust that we shall soon be able to 
announce a completed and acceptable arrangement. 

The Mendelssohn Qcintette Club announce 
themselves again ready to engage for series of pri- 
vate Classical Soirees, such as they gave so satisfac- 
torily and with such pood effect on musical taste in 
cultivated home circles last winter in Cambridge, 
New Bedford, and other of the larger towns. The 
Club are now absent on a fortnight's concert tour in 
Maine, accompanied by Mrs. WKNTwonxii, in 
which they will visit Bangor, Belfast, Rockland, 
Bath, Augusta, Waterville, &c. On their return we 
may expect their programme for the winter season of 
delightful Chamber Concerts in Messrs. Chickcring's 
saloon. 

Meanwhile Music for the past week in Boston has 
only shown itself as an auxiliary to the sweet-smell- 
ing fruits and flowers, and to the festivities of chil- 
cTroii, whereof -.vc have taken editorial notice in ano- 



ther column. We would here furthermore throw out 
the hint, whether the City if^elf would not discharge 
its parental duty more effectually by investing in 
such innocent and graceful amusements of its chil- 
dren a portion of the patriotic fund that annually 
spits itself away in fire-crackers. We see by the 
report of expenditures for the past year, that Boston 
has expended $850 for two months (perhaps Si. 000 
for the whole season) of music in the evenings on 
the Common. But the bill for the celebration of the 
Fourth of July, with its senseless noise and pomp, 
amounted to SI 0,000. Four thousand taken out of 
that would not be missed. — or mi>sed onlv for the 
better — wliile, in place of fire works blazed away in 
half an hour, it would maintain a large Civic Band 
of Music, comprising reeds as wtll as brass, sufficient 
to be heard well in the open air, and supply public 
promenade concerts every pleasant night in the 
whole summer. Which were the best econorav of 
popular enjoyments at the public expense ? 

The Opera at the Academy in New York opens 
Monday evening. The progrnmme for the season is 
unfolded by our corrcsj>ondcnt. Among the singers 
of late European notoriety is Castellax, whom all 
our concert-goers of some twelve years past will 
welcome back with eager interest. She has achieved 
a name since then. The opera, we understand, will 
visit Boston in December. Meanwhile the ele$;ant 
and spacious Boston Theatre has put on internally a 
much more light and cheerful aspect, by exchanging 
the deep, lurid crimson color of its walls for a deli- 
cate and pleasant pink, wliich however has the fault 
of badly harmonizing with the other shades of red 
seen in the backs of the seats, the cushioned borders 
of the galleries, &c. We have seen nicely acted 
comedy there within a week or two. Eppecially 
Buhver's in^^nious play, called '" Money'', was quite 
artistically done in all its details (saving the absurd 
overdoing of the fop), and with the distinguished aid 
of Mr. Vandexhoff. We are glad to see in theat- 
ricals, as well as operas, careful attent on given to 
the whole caste of a plrtv, and trust the manager will 
be rewarded. The orchestra, too, now under the 
direction of Mr. Comer, aided bv Mr. Scck, is 
larger and more efficient than has been common in 
our theatres. Now, all ye Muses, interpose to have 
Rachel come to the Boston Theatre, and save us 
from the mortification of having the world's greatest 
actress appear in that little, dirty box, the Howard 
Athenteum ! What is so grand a theatre for, if not 
for Rachel and for Grisi ? And now that we have 
stumbled, as it were, upon theatricals, let us say that 
there is clever acting, on a small scale, going on just 
now in that same Howard Athenaeum, under the 
management of those two excellent comedians, 
Messrs. Field & T. Placide. E*pecially have we 
been touched by the natural, not overstrained, direct, 
manly, refined impersonations of, an elder actor, 
who should be a model to our stage sentimentalists 
and ranters, Mr. J. S. Baowx. The orchestra — 
apparently extemporaneous enough for Nick Bot- 
tom's play — is execrable, — music of that not fabu- 
lous kind that sets one's teeth on edge ! 

Miss Adelaide Phillips arrived by an English 
packet at New York last Sunday, and has rejoined 
her familv and friends in Boston. We trust we shall 

w 

soon have an opportunity of welcoming her and en- 
joying her fine vocal powers in public. We should 
rejoice to hear her in opera, but trust that opera will 
not claim the whole of her, since she undoubtedly 
possesses wherewithal greatly to enrich our orato- 
rios and concerts, in which good music and not mere 
dramatic excitement is the main thing thought of. 

We close to-day the sad and touching chapter of 
the last days of Chopin', from the " Memoirs" of 
George Saxd— doublv sad from the disturbed 
relation of two hi^rh-raiiulcd friends of such c!i>tin- 
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guished genius. Mme. Sand's estimate of Chopin's 
ma<ical genius, rare nnd delicate as it wan, is cer- 
tainly extravagant. The idea of his including in 
himself Bach, Beethoven and Weber is as wild 
as is the coupling of the thiixl in the same trio with 
the two grander masters. But it i^ all natural and 
honoral)le to the imaginative and sympathetic sub- 
jectivity of the woman &nd the intimate companion. 

Mile. De Lamotte, the energetic and successful 
teacher of the Piano-Forte, will open two new Classes 
during the two coming weeks. See advertisement. 

Much complaint has been made not only that it 

is proposed to take 1^VCHEL to the Howard Athe- 
nteum, instead of the Boston Theatre, but also that 
Monsieur Raphael Felix announces that there will be 
no orchestra, whereat the Cuurier ^' Enquirer remarks 
that the admirers of the great trajt^dUnne in Jfew 
York would count it a blessing were the orchestra to 
find fifteen hundred bars' rest set down for them at 
the conclusion of each act ! 

TIic Philadelphia papers arc rapturous in their 

praises of the Parodi-Strakosch concerts 

The Mu>ical Fund Societv jrivcs iis first Concert 
of the season there tliis evening, with the aid of 
Mile. Vestvali. Sig. Ceresio, the new touor, Sig, 
Berxardi, baritone, Hcrr Sciireiiier, cornet- 
player, and Mr. William Diilssler. pianist. The 
programme is mi^ccllaneou!?, including the overture 
to " Castle of Lichtenstein" by Lindpaintner, and 
another, by Mendelssolin, to " The Wanderei-", which 
wc never heard of before, at least by liiat title ; a 
Scherzo hy Beethoven, and arias, ducts, &c., from 
Verdi. Donizetti, Rossini, &c. The most of a musi- 
cal event in Philadelphia for the week past would 
seem to be the dedication of the splendid new- 
Masonic Temple, w'.jcre there were very lengthy and 
imposing ceremonies, including various original songs 
and odes set to music, as mcU as marches by grand 
orchestra and choruses from the " Creation" and 
" Me<«iah'', such as " Achieved is the glorious 
work," the " Hallelujah" and others. 

Boston is made the richer musicallv bv the return 
reccntlv from Gcrnianv of our voung townsman, 
G. W. Pratt, who has cstaMished himself as a 
tcarlier of Singing, Harmony and Counterpoint. 
Mr. Pratt comes from earnest studios in the best 
school, — the Conservatory at Leipzig, — whrrc the 
true tone of musicianshij) prevails. Ho has distin- 
guished himself there as a siiiijer, where he has devo- 
ted himself particularly to the great vocal music of 
Handel, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schubert and the 
like. As to method he has studied iu the Garcia 
srltool, even while in Leipzi:jr. and has since received 
some lessons while in London from Garcia himself. 
We take peculiar pleasure in welcoming a singer and 
a tiaeher of singing who has been formed in Ger- 
many ; for the true old Italian school is not found 
necessarily in Italy (in these Verdi day>) more than 
eKewhere, and Germany is now par exctVencn the 
land of music, where one learns to know good music, 
and not merely to sing ; and we have heard as high 
an authoritv as Madame Goldschmidt sav, tliat 
one with any true geniu< for song may learn as much 
by listening to the Symphonies of the Conservatoire, 
as by living in Italy, and that a singer may take 
useful lessons even from the violoncello. To culti- 
vate good music is the main thing, even more than 
cultivating the voice. We shall have more to say on 
this point. 



In a number of the old London Jhrmonicon for 1833, 
we chanced upon the following bit of history: 

On Thursday the 20rh of June, a new opera was ac- 



lally produced — the fir^t Attempt of the kind this s-ca- 
>n!* The occa«»ion wa'* Mnie. Pasta's ben 



«on!* The occa«»ion wa'* Mnie. Pasta's benefit: the 
name of the piece, Normn^ a tritgic opera in two acts, 
coinfM)«ed by Siguor Bellini, and got up under his per- 
sonal direction. 



After a f ketch of the plot, the following pretty just criti- 
cism is given; only we with the experience of 1866 could 
inform the critic that mu<iical din was a thing compara- 
tively unknown in those times: 

That this is an imitation of Med*a i? evident, and, as 
in that opera, Mme Pasta is the life nnd soul of this. 
Her actiiist alone save<* it here, as it did in Milan, where 
it wns fir«t prwiuced la«t year. 

Con<iidcred a* a whole, the mu«4ic, though not cen«ur- 
abie in rej.Trd to the rule* of co»nposiition, po<«e«!«es the 
mo-*t fatal of all fiiult<— it is deplombly uninteresting; 
except tlie motive of the duet, Dth I con it li prendi, an 
aria, Xiinnn ! che Jut and the finale, not a piece ha« the 
sliclitest pretence to orisij^ality, or produces the least 
eflect. The overture and introduzione stnn one with ail 
kinds of noisy inMruments, and half or more, of the first 
act \^ accompnnied by the same intolerable din. The 
music of the la«t scen<», and the acting of Pasta, but es- 
pecially the latter, will keep the opera on the stng« while 
s!)e remains to fill the p.^rt; without her, or her equal, 
if jsuch should ever be found, it has no chance of being 
ll«tpiied to in London; and even with her, it is with a 
half reluctance permitted. 



^Attrii^trntnis. 
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pOB PRINTING neatly and promptlj eiecuted al this Office. 



Cljt 5?lrnltrl55nljn dliiiintrttt f Inb, 

RE?PErTFCLLY announce to the musical puMi'* of Dodton 
nnd Ticinity, that they nre prepared to receive engage- 
ments for 

PRIVATE VLVSICAL 80IH£eS, 

•tmllnr to th'*e irlren by them last year in Boston, Cambridge, 
Milion, New Befifnrfl. ptc *»»c. 

THOMAS RYAX, Sec'y, 16 Dix Place, Boston. 



The Club wonUl inform thoir old fsnbwribem in Boston thnt 
thn M«'«srs. CHrcKERTxo hare a^rain kindly plnced at their di**- 
poMi rhfir benutirnl Saloon for the Soin^es thifl winter, and on 
th«» r»»turn of the Club from th«» oa«tern country, about the 
middle of October, their subscription lUts will be issued. 

A. W. FRENZEL, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May b« addreswd at Reed'« or "Richard^on'n Music Stores, or 
at his residence. No. 36 Churles Street. 



MLLE. QABBIELLE BE LA MOTTE 

ITn^ the honor to nnnounre that she will open TWO NEW 
CLAJ5SKS on the firh nnd on the 16th of October, for the 
iij«»rncflon of YOUNG LADIES on the PIANO-FOKTE. 

One 01a«8 in the morninjr, the other in th«> afternoon, for 
tli« convenl'^nce of young lailies attending School. 

'•;?* 7Vrm5, Ft/If rn Dollars for Ttc^n y-Fottr LtsAons. 

3Ilie Oahrielle De I^amotte may be addressed at her resi- 
dence, 55 Hancock street. 

MIL BE IiAMOTTE 

B<*ir* lerjre to anrminre thut he vill open two new C1af<iefl 
next wek for the IN>Ti:r<'TIOXof yoonc b'Me<«lN FKENrFI. 

Mr. Di' Ij<inot»v will htffz'm on the ei;;hrh of 0<'tober a cnurw 
of Kr^ncu (70NVERS.M1QN3 for those who wi*h to pMctise 
Freuch. 

[y^ Ttrms Five DoUars for Tieenty-Four Lessons, 

Applications m:vy be made at his residence, oo Hancock 
street. 
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MR. COKEIiLI, 

XrOURAOED by the nwrc^-n of h!s Classfr in SiJfOtyo 
LJ hst yenr, propf»-«'«! to resun-.e the same at tht* Messr>«. Chick- 
erir-z's rootn-, on >:on'l :y. O't l:»r, ut 4 o'clock, P. M., to be 
continued at the same hour and place on Mondays and Tliur*- 
d;t>8. 

Afi it U the intcnMon of Mr. Cor<»IH, to tjive youni» ladies the 
opportunify of pr«ctl-ing Trios, Quartets, ChorusfS, &c., he 
ha-* cr^agi.d tue stTviccs of Sig. Gi:>.\ARi a.4 pianist and accom- 
panist. 

MR. AUOrST FRIES, Tenrher of Music, will be ready 
to r»?iH'ivi; pupils after October IStli, and may l)e addressed 
rt :{!<''iHr.1-nuV .Mr.^'.nl F:x"h{U)i;e, 2S2 Washington strui't, or 
a t his residence, 10 Dix Place. 



NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 

BY I«. II. SOL'THARD. 

Th^ Publjshors cnll the attention of the musicsl profession 
to t\\\* work, as one eminently calculated to lighten the labors 
of the leather, and ninidly advance the pupil. It is empiiati- 
cally a Pa vctical work, serTing both ns a .M^nunl of instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other; and it is 
believed that the peculiar arranjtement of the work, to;((>ther 
with the very lari;e number of exercises and examples, presents 
grt'ot advautnjtvs, to both scholarand teacher, orer any siniilnr 
work of ihc kind. Teachers highly commend the work. Mr. 
WILLIA7J Mason says it is a work unsurpassed in the lang^uago. 
Mr. George J. Wf.db snys that it is a work perspicuous in 
diction, methodical in arrangement, and sufficiently copious to 
embrace all the essentials of the general doctrine of accord. 
It can be ordered throuc;h any respectable Blusic-seller, and 
will ho sent through the mail on the receipt of the price, 
(@1,75,) postage prepaid. 

GEO. P. REJBD 4b CO., PnblUHers, 

13 Tremont St. Boston. 



"VOOAIi INSTKUCTOR." 

THE EUROPEAN METHOD of Teaching Tocal Music In 
Classes, with Eleuientary and Pmgn*sstTe Exen-isi-s in 
Solfeggi and Vocalization— including a selection of Secular and 
Sarred Duettos, Trios, Quartettes and Choruses, by Mr. Deems. 
Price S6 per doz. Published entire iu Treble and Bass Clefs, 
separately. A copy for examination in Treble and Bafs will 
be sent to any address upon the reception of 50 cts in stamps 
or mon«y. Published by (JEOKGK WILLIG, Jr., Baltimore. 



THE NEW CARMINA SACRiL 

THE NEW EDITION of this popular collection of Church 
Music, by Dr. Lowell Mnson, is now ready. The Elemen- 
tary department has been entiiely re-written and re-modelled, 
and is accompanied with easy and pleasing Part Songs and 
other exercises for the Toire, which will be found exceedingly 
useful in Singing Schools and cbiSKes. A number of new tunes 
have been added, but no former ones omitted. The sale of the 
New Carmina is unparalleled. But few churches in the coun- 
try can be found where it is not known and admired. 

For liale by OLIVER DITSON, and the Booksellers gen- 
erally. 829 8w 



HISTORY OF THE FLUTE. 

THOSE who would be informed of the peculiarities in th« 
construction of the rarious kind^ of FI.UTKS, would do 
well to i^end for BADGER'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OP 
THE FLUTE, No. 181 Broadway, N Y. Price one shilling, 
and post paid to anv pirt of the United States. 
New York, Sept, 15, 1866. 4t 

CHOIR SINGERS. — A Lady and Gentleman, Soprano and 
Basji, nre desirous of making an engH^ement to sing in h 
Church Choir in the Cir.y. Well acqu linted with all kinds of 
Church music. Address X. J. at this office. 

CARL ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addressed at Wade's Music Store, 197 Washington St. 

THE undersigned begs leave to announce, that he will open 
next month a CL.\SS IN HARMONY or THOROUGH 
B.\SS, for Organists. Music Teachers, and others wishing to 
study this science, to commence on ThunKlny, Oct. 4th, and 
continue each Thursday af'ernoon, from 3 to 6 o'clock, at his 
residence. No. 976 Washington st. 

The instructions will consist in Theory, Thorough Bass 
playing. Modulation and Extemporizing. 

Terms. SS in adfance for 24 lessons. 

S15 8t A. WERNER. 

GEORGE W. PRATT, 

OF THE COSSERVATORY OP BIU6IC AT LEIPSIC, 

Ccacbtr of Singing, JOarmonir nnb Connkrpoint, 

In private lessons or classes. 
RESIDENCE, No. 102 MYRTLE STREET. 



MR. OOREIiIiI 

Begs to announce that his CLASSES IN SINGING will be 
resumed at the Mes^^rs Ciiicrekino's Rooms, on MONDAYS 
and THURSDAYS, ss In«t wason. Appli«'itions may be made 
at the Messrs Chicktring's Warerooms, (MafcOLic Temple.) or 
at Mr. Corelli's residence, 47 Hancock street. SepS 2m 



ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
84t PInckney Street. 

May be addressed at Reed^s or Richardson's Music Stores. 

MOSES IN EQYPT, 

As performed by the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston 
Composed by Rossini, translated and adapted by George 
S. Parker. Price »1 60. 

Just published by Ollw^er Dltaon,115 Waskington St. 

FIRST PREMIUM MEL0DE0N8, 

The Very Beat now Manufactured. 

r^S. D. & II. W. SMITH respectfullv call the attention of 
the public to their TMPKOVED MELODEONS, constantly on 
exhibition at their Wareroonis, 

No. 417 IVashinf^ton Street, 

By means of a new method of voicing, known only to them- 
seWes, they have succeeded in removing the harsh and buizing 
sound whi«h formerly characterised the instrument, render- 
ing the tones full, cleiir and organ*like. The action is prompt 
and reliable, enabling the p<'rformer to execute the most rapid 
music without obsruring the tones. The swell is arranged to 
gire great exprej'sion. 

The manufacturers receired the First Premium, OTer all com- 
petitors, at the Fair of the MuHsnchusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Asso< iation ; also at the Metropolitan Mechanics' Fair, held at 
Washington, D. C. 

For the Parlor, instruments are furnished at prices rarying 
from «M6 to S160. 

fjarger instruments, with two banks of keys, for chapels and 
small churches, from $150 to S800. 

This last instrument, known as the ORGAN HARMONIU&I, 
haa been es.<)entially improTed by Messrs. Smith, and they haTe 
secured a patent therefor. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a Tiew of purchas- 
ing at the end of the yesir, can haTe the rents credited as part ' 
payment of the purchase money. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

(Imported from England,) 

389, Broadway, N. Y. 

To Choral Societies and Choirs. 

NOyrEldldO^H Catalogue, No. S, eontaini a List of Murie 
for the U!>e of Choral 9or{eti*<«i, Ohnrrh Choirs and Sintring 
CImsmv, printed in sepHrate TochI and Orrhe^tral Partii. Con- 
taining Oratorton. Odew, Cantatas, FestiTal Hymnn, and An- 
thems; Opemtie Muftc, Songs, Duets, Trios, Quartetfi, and 
Chomwf ; 0*ertures, Syni phonies and Marches; Madrigals 
and Glees ; Music with I<atin words ; BlasseS) Motets, &e. &c. 
Sent poRtagf free for one cenc 

The Vocal parts are printed in f^ll music siae at the rate of 
three cents per pnge. 

NOVELWS OCTAVO EDITIONS of ORATORIOS of Han- 
del, Haydn, BecthoTen, Mendelsohn, ftc. in Vocal 9rore, with 
Piano yorte arrornpaniocent. HandePs Messiah, 81,63 ; Judas 
MNOcabspus, 91,63; Haydn's Creation, Sl,25. All thi* Orato- 
rios of these great masters bare been published in this series 
at similarly low prices. 

NOVELLO'S OCTAVO CHORUSES. All the Choruses in 
the ortaro editions of the Oratorios, may be had dii'tinct in 
Vocal Score with Organ or Piano Forte accompaniment, at S, 
6, 9, or 13 cents each. 

NOVELLO'S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. A Collection of 
music in separate rocal parts. In this worlc nre published the 
whole of the chorus parts of the following Oratorios : 

Handel's " Meraiah," price 88 cents each part. 
Handers ** Judns Marvabieus," price 38 rents each part. 
Handel's " Samson," price 38 cents each part. 

These parts are printed in the octaro sice, with the Alto and 
Tenor parts In the Treble Cleff. 

COLLECTION OF GLEES. Norello's Glee Hive, Part Song 
Book, and the Musical Times and Singing Class Circular. For 
particulars, see Catalogue No. 5, sent postage free for one cent. 

J. A. NOVBLIiO, 

Sacred Music Sfore, 389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

WOBES OF ABT. 

THE undersigned hare a«i«oriated them.^lves under the firm 
of CHANDLER k CLAPP, as Dbalxrs iv U'oft£8 of Art, 
to which business they will glre thdr exclusive atiemion. 
Tiiey ba«e Uken HOUSE No. 24 H'lNTER STREET, and fitted 
up spMcious and w«ll-lighced Rooms for tti« farorable exhibi- 
tion of Paintings, Drawings, Flue Engravings, etc., of which 
they have now on hand a Urge and valuable stock, selected 
with great carp, and indudii g many rare works by the most 
celebrated mn.<ters, both ancient and modem. Persons inter- 
ested in Works of Art are invited to visit this Establishment, 
where they vrill find the finest collection of Engravings in the 
country, and every convenience for examining chem Mt lei-<ure. 

The stock will tie constantly rvnewvd by importations from 
the best Publishing Houses iu Europe. 

O. L. CHANDLER, 

Boston, Juiy, 1855. GEO. G. CLAPP. 

SIQNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 

TITILL be ready to rerdve pupils by the beginning of Sep- 
} T tember. He may be addreKsed at the rooms of Messrs. 
Chickering ft Sons, or at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 
unril October 1st, after which time at his residence, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 

Sig. Bbvdelari's class of young ladies In singing, for hegin- 
n*rs onhj, will commence 00 Tuesday, Oct. 9tn, at 4 o'clock, 
P. M., in the Messrs Chickering's Sultjon, where the exercises 
will be continued ev«ry Tuesday and Friday afternooo, at 
the same hour. 

Q. ANDR£ & CO. '8 

19 S. MINTH STftEBT, ABOVE CRB8TNUT, 

(East Side,) PUILADELPHU. 

(tl^A catalogue of our stork of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has Just been publi.«hed. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 



L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF MVSIG, 

965 'WafllLliai^n Street, Boston* 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



WAREROOMS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. 



SUPERIOR TO ALL. 

U6HTE, NEWTON ABRADBUBTS PIANOS. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON 

Would respectfully inform the public that he has taken the 
Agency for the New England ..tates, for the siile of the above 
celebrated in.^'truments, a full assortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 

MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 

These Instruments are warranted in all casi's, and put up in 
secure boxes, free of expense, for transportation to any dis- 

Unce. AL«!>, NEW MUSIC from all parrs of Europe and 

America received as soon as published, which, together with 
our own publications, forms the Isrgest f>tock and greatest 
variety of Sheet Music to be found in the United States. The 
most liberal discount made to the Trade and Seininsries. 

Catalogues sent to any address, ^aiij.— Superior MsLODloKS 
alwa>s on hand.— PIANOS TO LET, oh libtral term*. 

NEW QLEE BOOK....PRICE 50 CENTS. 

THE CONTINENTAL VOCALIST'S GLEE BOOK, Conipri- 
sing the Songs, Quartets, &c., of the Continental Vocalists. 
Price 50 cents. 

Just published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington 8t. 
HENRY S. CUTLER, 

S3Ai:iI33L ni SII3 SP^&ASr, 

BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CIIURCQ OP THE ADVENT, 

GREEN STREET. 

QCT^Commnnicatlons may be left with Ouvn Ditsoh, or with 

NaTBAM K1CHAED835. 
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PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FOKTE, 

Mauufactory-, 370 IVashliiKton Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Y0DN6 LADIES' VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL 

B. R. BliAlVCHARD, Teacher. 

i 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to rtad music readily at sight, and is particulsrly adapr. 
ed to the wants of those who desire to tit themselves to leach 
singiuK in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas' 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voire, Style, &c. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co , No. 8 Winter street. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL be happy to give instniction in Pl.ino-forte and 
Orgsn playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 8 Uuyward Place. May 20. tf 

3IEYER & TRETBAR, 

Smprttrs ani :i|c%lili5ljrr5 Df Bnsir, 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

DT'AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. MEYER, Jr. 

Brunswick. 

IF you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, bny 
RICHARDSON'S 

nODSBS SCHOOL FOR THE PIAKO-FOETE, 

which is acknowledged by the moRt eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 

has ever been published. Price Three DoUnrs. 

(n7"Publi»hed at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street* 

CT-WiU return to the city by the 1st of October. 

C. BBEUSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Depot of Erard's Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

07* Constantly on band a complete assortment of American 

PublicaUons. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Has returned to town an ' Is reah' rn •■•.oe{v-<- pup'ls. He may 
be addressed at Richardson's Musical Exchange. 

CARL HAUSE 

OFFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
Richard!>on, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row. 



ORQAN-HARMONIUMS, 

MA^VFACrVKES IT 

MASON Sl HAMLIN. 

THE OrKan-Harmonium i;* en entirely new (parent) mnslral 
instrument of the reed species, having two manuals, or 
TOW9 of keys, and eight stops, as follows :— 1. Diapason ; 2. 
Dulciana; 8 Priocip.il ; 4. >lute : 6. Bourdon; 6. Hautboy; 
7. Expression ; 8 Coupler. It is designed more especially for 
the ui'e of churches, lecture- rooms, and oJber Isrge pnblie 
. halls, having power nearly e<|unl to a thousand dollar organ ! 
It is also capable of many solo^effects, and has great variety in 
the property or qualify of tone. It is esperially adapted to 
the UKe of organ-teachers and students, being an admirable 
substitute for organ -practice. Examination from all interested 
is respectfully solicited. 

Mason & Hamlin^s Model Melodeons ! 

Recommended by the best mosirians and organi«ts in the 
country, (mh scperior to all others,) among whom we mention 
the following: Luwell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, George F. 
Root, O. W. Morgan (late organist to the Harmonic Union, 

j London), S. A. Bancrofr, L. P. Homer, L. 11. Southard, E. 

' Bruce, etc. ete. 

Prices from $60 to $173. 
v:y^ Circulars containing a full deM-ription of the MMel 
MclfKleons rant to any address, on application to the ander- 
sigued. 
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ED'WARD Ii. BAIiCH, MUSIO AND JOB PRINTIirQ OFFICE, 



HO'RT MA80X. 
XMMOXS BA>IUX 



) Cambridge Hi. (eor. of Charie*,) Bottan, 31$. 



NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 
THE CRAYOIV, 

A Weekly Paper deroti-a to ART, offers itself to the attention 
of all who are interested in the elevaring and refining Influ- 
ences of Beuu'y. Among the contributors to THE CKAYON 
already are Brtakt, Lowell, Strebt, KE)fBRA5DT P£ale. A B. 
DcRA>D, Pre>iilent of the N lional Academy of Design, Daxikl 
HUXTIN0T05, Henrt K. Brot(.\. and amongst those eogaiped 
are LoNcrcLLow, Batard Tatlor, Geo Wm Cvrtis. Rev. H. 
W. B££Chek, ISev. ^iMLCL OsoooD, llev. H. W. Bjcllows, Uoo. 
Charles Scmker, and others of our most eminent writers. A 
series of papent by RisKiy. and essays left by the eminent 
sculpror, Uuratio Gr££>ouou, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 

From the Cincinnati Gazttte, 
We haTe already strongly recommended The CluroH, and 
every suroeediug number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of all we have s^iid in its pntise. No journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country ; and if it 
nieeu* with the support it so richly -Jeserv*^, we have no doubt 
that it will exert a most wholesome influence upon the taste 
of the country. 

Published by STILLMAN S: DURAND, No. 237 Broadway, 
New York. Terms, &3 per annum, in advance. Bibck num- 
bers supplied. 
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SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

IinPORTERS OF FOREIGN IVirSIC, 

HAVE RXMOVEl) TO 

Ko. 769 BF.0A2)WAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 

RESIDENCE.... 18 SHAW3IUT STREET, BOSTON. 

A GOOD TIME TO SX7B8CRIBE! 

DWIGIIT'S JOURNAL OF 31US1C, 

a Paptr fi£ art anir Itttraturt, 

Publislied every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 
Tito Dollar* per anaam, in advance. 

During the three years since it was established, this Journal 
has met with continuslly iocre.fsing fkvor, and it will enter 
upon its EIGHTH VOLUME with the number fbr Saturday, 
October 6th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, bat with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Liters cure; 
including, fh>m time to time — 1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, fro. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8- Musical News f^om all parts. 4. Correa- 
pottdence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in ita 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best Oerman and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, he. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

[i;i/*'Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Address (post-paid) 

J. S. D^VIOHT, 21 School St. Bostor. 

TEIUMES OF ADVERTISINQ. 

First Insertion, per line 10 cti. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 6 eta 

For one column, ( 126 linos) first insertion 912.00 

Do do each vubaequent. . . .SG 00 

Special notices (leaded), each iusertion, per line 20cts. 
P.aymi:nt!« requin>d in advance: foryeariy advertisement!, 
quarterly in advance. 

ISTo ^21 SCHOOL STREET. 
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VOLUMES VII & VIII 

Adam. AfloTph.Yiw open ofFtiai^. r\\\, lfi7 

AnM^ricnn Stu(t<>ntt nnd DeboUntet Abroad, vii. IS, S7, 

96.83. 119.125.142.199. 
Amerimn maticnl t]ilent,..../l4Br(/^' Cattndar, vii. 82 

Am^ricnn Nntinnnl Song; qnmtion riiiaed.......viii. 12 

Annlogi^t between Music and Painting.. »AviMon, vii. 9R 

Arditi, hia opera I.a Spia. dee... viii. 203 

Aoher : his Ma$anuOo, vii. '<5, ^78; Jennj Bell, vii. ICH ; 

list oT his works...... .••..•.••... ••••..vii. 132 

AotnmntoQ ( Isrinet player viii. 205 

Bach. J. S : his life snd works by Fr>rkel, viii. 25, S3, 41, 

49. 58. 66. 74, 82. 90. 106. 114. 122. 
Beethoven: his (JhorsI Fnntnsia. played by Clsra Scha- 
msnn; his Miss in D. vii. 12; his instromentnl oiu'in. 
(Hoffmann.) 43, 50 57 ; his Svmphnnies. (bv a '« Friend 
of Art/') 73.81. 89. 97*, his Chnnl Symohony,vii. 97, 
▼iii. 171. 172. 179, 182; Seventh Svmphony. viii. 69; 
Pnstonil do.. 102; C minor do., 1!^; JL^onora Over- 
tore, viii. 86 ; Sonati. /«• AtKeux. dec, vtii 118; Sep- 
tuor. 133; Trio in E flit. op. 70. 174; Trio in G, op. 
1, 175; Adsgio in SonaU, op. 106, 190 j B. and Goethe, 
I.iwtM, 139. 

. Sutne of. by Crawford ; its completion cele- 
brated in Munich, vii. 51, 61.91. 93; de«crih^.93; 
its insucnratinn in Boston, viii. 164, 167, 173. 181. 

. Sutoette of. by W. W. 8ti»nr. viii 38 

Bellini. V N. Y, Bhu. Gaxttt*. vii. 58. 9t 

Berlins. Hector: his Tt Jhmm, vii. 85; HaroUi. 140. 

Birmingham Town Hsill vii 199 

Bii*hop. Sir Henry, his death, ......vii. 70 

Blind. Music among the,.. • vii. 111. 125 

Bobolink. n[^he,. •••.••.•.«••••••.••••• »»rrvtnif. vii. 58 

Boott, Fnncis. A Te Devm bv,. .vii. 199 

Boston Thestre. vii. 107 ; Music H ill. viii 108. 

Braham. John, hia deith,. London l^mfn. viii. 187 

Br«ihms. Johnnnes. Trio in B flst,. viii. 102. 109. 1 10 

Bristow. G. F.. his *' Rin Van Winkle," viii. 6; bis 

•• Jnllien " Symphony. 180. 
Britton, Thom»s. " the musical smsll cosi msn." viii. 75. 
Brown. Mister, from the orivste p«pera of, vii. 179} viii. 
10: Sig. Masfini. 106, 114. 121, 129. 

Cadensns in wrong nhces ; Gluck's testimony,. • .viii. 54 

Clln^lts at short notice. A,.. .....viti. 59 

Chapnell, W., his Ancient Songs and Bnllnds of Enq. 

In no, •••••..■.••••.•••..••••.•••••.•••.•• . viii. I'm} 
Chsrity Children*s AnniverMry at St. Pnul's. vii. 146 
Chopin, F.. '*sn Opos 11.." vii. 113; his ponthnmnns 

works. 188; George Sand's srrrimt of, vii. 19i. 201 

Church Music, •• rountrrpoint^s "' hints vii., 165. 174 

CIsssicsl Munic. Tsste for, by W. Kryxtr^. vii. 59 

CoacKRTS IK BnsToir: 

OntHMV^t'er tU 6,14.91: vIM 205 

MuMenl Mnrsffofi 8orlsty, ...vti 6- vlil 71.^ 

J. P Ofves, neneflt ..•.■.*.■■.•.••..••..... vu 1 9 

)fen<1rl«finhn rhoral Podety, vll. 31, vlH. 8«. 91 

jvuslen I r nnn Hocletv,.. .... ........................ vll. 9> 

Mr Benitelitrl and hto pupils, vll ft) 

pVils tv ne i^mocTe. .........■..••....•.•....••.■•.Tfi no 

Prne and lfarr1«on Troops, vll 65. vlfl 54 

The 1 Msmrffe Troiipe,. vll %. 95 

Piliv Bi'pe Men^ier,. ■•.•...«... .............■*•*.• ▼•■. I'tt 

Mnriml roi«Tenrlnii«, vH lfi7, 16*1 

Orchvitral Tonrert^i vttl. 5, 68, 85, 101, 117, 188 149. 204 

Ml<s AfleNMs Phillipps, vUl 14.46 

Mile. Purwll, ▼»!« W 

Arri«sn> RerTMitlve TTnfon, vlH M. «8 

BandHl snd Hardn ^odefy vtlt 62 71. 78 101. 109. 1fV& 

Mendelssohn Qalntetts Club, vlil. 68, 78, 98, IIA. 127. 148. 

166. 175. 190 
n r and wrs i ^sacu*. .•••.......•.•••••>•••••... vni 71. 7n 

vt llii^ni Mas'^n,. .■....•••.•.•..•...••••.•••. •>. . vtii iiia 

Tlie OtTUian Trio, vlil 109. !?«. 148, IflO 

Otto Prenel, vlil 118,174 l^d 

Bi^thoven Festival ; ioaogurafinn of Statae, viii 1 ^1 

JBFP* I^B ■*1*^^^^« •••••■•••••••••••••••*•••••••••«•« ▼!■■• J Vo 

J^OI^tfllT OrCnffPtrA)** •••••••••••••••••«••••••••«•» ▼lilt IMS 

Cnnn^rtirut Fairy-lsnd, vii. 182 

CoRRFSPOlinP.*rK. 

Hew Ynrk : vll Tl. 20. 27. 2». 29. 87. 44. 60. Oft. R7. 92, ino, 
126. Wt : Hll A. 18. 2R. 86 53. 60. 6R, 76. ^8. 92. 100 IfW, 
127. 141 M^. 1<«. 178. 1 W, 205 Phllndolphin : t1|| S^ ♦% 
58. 61. 76. 84. 119. 156 Oemianv, tH 12, IIR. 127 : vlil 77, 
85. 98. 14ft TfiilT. vtl 8 Pariii. vtl 10 BAfhlohrni, Pa. 
vii 10ft. ^ra<h1n^nn. D . vii 8, 20, 100 Mllwankle, 
Win . Til. 27, 45. Taunton, Mass , vll. 87. Chicago, 111 , 
vll. 101. 

Cost^, his orstovio of EH vii. 196. 203 

Coantrv Singer Tetrhcr, l.^tters.viil. 18. 27, 34, 42 50.139 

C«'untrv flinffina School. ^The viii. 202 

Corent Gnrdi^n Thestre, Burning of, viii. t^S 

Cruvelli in r sris,.* ..•...•.. *•• ....... *..•.••«. . vii. \y 

Dsriey, F. T. S., his " Cities of the Plain,'* viii. 84 

DiART Abroad : 
RaHniir«ln** ftymphnny. vti. 2 ; Don JuAn ; Mnvfr In Parla. 
10 : Ornnn*!! 7V«// Jent : Br^olnu : amatirur rlub : the ma^, 
60 : opera In Berlin ; Olur-k. Me»»Th«'eT. Mi»s»r». Beerhorpn, 
Waff< er ; 8ehn«1der*« Ln** JvH9m*nt^ 115 ; Rrmlnls- 
rfneen : y^u**!? Me er*«^^. 150 ; LI«'W(f*s roneert*. frc , 
169; Pr«T Dehn ; Rowrtnl : hi* rwipeet for Gennann. frc., 
Tlli. 4 ; Berlin, the Dnm Choir ; Moiart> mrred mank. 18 ; 
liote4 on Don Junn ; HnsirtniV T\inrrttli, 20; D^m AiUt^$ 
Hornt; the Mf»inh, 8^; Mendelsohn as a cn^Mve ften- 
ln«, 44 : allejred dl«coverie» of work* hy Weber «nd Handel, 
51 ; rcatlan opera ; strictures on the TWfrwso. 50 ; Lvna on 
Beethoven ; the spider slory, 88. 91 ; Chorlrj'e ** Mo^le 
In Germsny;" Haydn^s **Fai«wvU Symphony;" Mo- 
sart's futher, 182. 

Did'i^o. Nintier. viii. 76 ; in opera 134. 142. 161 

Eisfeld. I^heodore Mui. World, vii. 42 

Emid^e . the neirro musician,. ••••••••••••.•...•■ vii. 66 

F.rard. Pierre, Desth of. OoHtpymi, vii. 187 

Evervthing in a great ntme F. LtMxt. vii. 140 

Festivals at Hereford and Btrauiigham,.....vii. 190, 196 



IlXriDES 



Field, John, Memoirs of. vii. 139; and Hummel,... .148 

Fine Arta,vii. 22; new museum in Berlin. 43.51; 

Gothic architecture. 140; Chsndler and Clipo'a new 

rooma, 143; " Mister Brown's*' views, 179; T. Ball, 

the sculptor, viii. 191. 

Frsnz, Robert, bis songs..... ..vii. 52; viii. 169, 177, 185 

Gi'cis. M«nuel, the elder, Sketch of, vii. 204 

George IV., his banuM.. ••••••■•••.«.•••■••.•• .viii. z6 

German mnaical festival in New York,, .vii. 99, 100. 117 

Germsn Thestre. Sutistics of. vii. 174 

Glees. Rnfflish. Hd^arlk. vii. 35; a rosary of...... viii. 43 

Gluck. Lif^ of. reviewed, i4lArit««m vii. 178. 186 

•• God save the King." Origin of. vii. 203 

Goldschmidt. Mme. Jennv LinH, her sdvice to one 
lesming to sing, viii 5. 117 143; her renprfenrance in 
London. 108, 123, 124. 148 ; snecdote of. 111. 
Gouvy. Then., his Trio in E, viii. 94; rhort notice of 
him, 110; his Symphony in F, 117. 

** Hnrp of a thouaand atrings ;" queer sermon, viii. 28 
Handel: his ** Solomon'^ described, viii. 53, 61; his 

Afeuiah performed in Bo^ictn. viii. 86, 93, 101, 109, 

126; his own publisher, viii. 117. 

Hsrv.ird College. Music at vii. 126 

Hsuser, Miska.in the Snndwich Islands, 6lc .vii. 52. 182 

Hensel. Funny, her Trio in D minor viii. 174 

Hensler. Elise... vii. 27,65,79.91,92. 1C2; v.il. 142.151 
Hiller. Ft^rdinand... •.•■•■■■••.•••••■■. ..■•....vii. 78 
How ahsll the Orcheatra be placed 7 A. W. T.. viii. 67 

Instrumentation. Modern, from A. B. Marx^ vii. 66 

Itilian Opera, itaatructnre jBrotm't Letten^ viii. 162 

Italian Song and German music; letters of Jenny Lind 
and C/lara W leck,... ...•*.■•••.....•.....*. •••vni. o 

J a el I. Altrefl ..«.....■•....«*............•..•*. vii. 10 

Joachim, the violinist, viii. 77, 85 

Kreutser, Conradin, from the German of Riehl, vii, IGl 

Itablache} Louia,. .••••..■• ..•••••.•••• .viii. 195 

Lsgrange, Mme. De. vil. 47. (aee. Opera.) 

League for l*ruth, proposed t«> musical critica,...viii. 38 

Lehmann. Caroline, in Amsterdam viii. 103 

Lortzing, All»ert. fr«>m ihe German of Riehl vii. 169 

Lyrical Dranistic petforniance, Weber's remarks, viii. 156 

Mulibran and Mendelssohn No9eUo*§ TVmes. vii. 90 

Manners in the Concert Room, Courier, viii. 102 

Maretzek. Mai. Sketch of, Tii. 91 ; his book.viii. 70. 147 

Marseillaiae. The, vii. 195; Rachel in, viii. 12 

Mars. A. B., Translations from, vii 121: li9, 137. 145. 153 
Blendel!<sohn : Conversstions with, by Prof. Lobe, vii. 

162. 171, 177; his Symphorv in A minor, viii. 85; his 

Birth*d:iy observed, 141, 149; his CArisfus, by Mac- 

farren, 195 ; hia Four-part Simgs, 197. 

Metronome, the Electric ...vit. 36 

Meyerlieer. estimated by Wagner, vii. 147, 154; his 

vouth, 151 ; his Prophete in Boston viii. 156. 166 

Militarv Randa,Our, vii. 102. 119, 125, 134; viii. 15 

Minor Music... ......•.• •••.•■•••■••••■•■• d-, viii. 188 

Mozart. A W.. Wagner's view of, vii. 130; his grave 

discovered, viii. 93; his air, O eara immagine. 94; hia 

hnnHredih birth-day. viii. 135, 141. 149. 167, 187; 

his Mission (bv OuUbieheff.) viii. 137. 145. 153. 161. 

170. 178 186. 193, 201 ; his Noxxe di Figaro, 141.; 

Den Giovanni pl-ived in Ronton. 150; his luaaDer of 

composing, 154, 175; his MSS. remains, 187. . 
Mozart. Leopold,... ..•• •«..••■.■■••••••••• ••• viii. 133 

Musical Apologist. The. from Ptmeh vii. 123 

MuPiCAL Cmit-Chat : vii. 4. 12, 36, 51. 61. 68, 76, 93, 

101,109. 117, 125, 133, 141, 156,173.181.197.206; 

viii. 6 14. 22. 28. 38. 47. 55. 79. 94. 103, 111, 118, 127, 

134. 159, 167, 175. 183 I9l. 199. i05. 

Musical riubs and P:irlies,.... vii 53.68 

Musical Conventiona. The,... vii. 150,157 

MllSICAT. iNTRLl.tOKIfCK: 

Lor«U (Boston iind New Kngland) : vti 7, 15, 28 89. 65, 175, 
190. 197 ; viii 66, 68, 71. 95, 118, 127 New York: vil 7, 
28.81,89.149: vlH 15. 47. 118 PhUsde'phin : t11 28, 
207. pHrin : *fl 10, 2M, 09. 85. 140. 166. 188. 197 : vHi 15, 
47. 52. 95. IfiP, 1 4, 18'i, 149, 167. I^ndon : Tii 27. 62. ^4, 
108. 140. 149. 190 196 : viii 62, 108, 118. VA. 148. Oer- 
many : vii 95, 96. 108. 156. 191, 197 ; viii. 15. 43. 109. U5, 
149. Ttalv : vll 108, 148, 181. 8t. Petersburg: vll 197; 
viii 29 125. 

Mnaical Libraries, vii. 109 ; Boeton Public L .viii. 21 

Mnaic.1l One-ideaisin, ** (Counterpoint,** vii. 165. 174 

Musical Taste ; has it improved among us f .. • . . .vii. 78 

Music in Boston,.* .•.*. ••......••..••■■• .vii. 198 

Mu*:ic in England in the olden time,..CAappett. viii. 155 

Mu«ic, The Life of. by ilforv. vii. 121. 129. 137. 146. 

l.'V3, the exponent of emotion, J. H., vii. 123. 133, 

163.172; its uses, vii. 186; by steam, vii. 195. 

N'ew York Philharmonic Society, viii. 37 

INey, Jenny,. ..•.•.....••.••.••••...•.• .^ • • . ■ • v11.11/7 

Oni(|ow, G.. H:ilevy*s Eulogv on viii. 51 

Opera bv a Spirit Spiritual Telfgrftph, viii. 189 

Opera, English, 8ir H. R. Hishop, vii. 35 

Opera Houses in Paris,. ••..••..viii. 100 

Opk"a iif BiiSTorf : 
KnRliKh Opera, Pyne and TTarrlson, vll. 21. 81. 89. 
Sreffannne nii>l >Iarrtirk Troupe. vU. 62, 69, 77, 87. 
Lagranire Troupe, vil OS- 
Mr Pnine's Tnmpe ; Lagraogs, Hsnsler, DkU4e, &e , vlU. 
184. 142, 160, 1567166. 

Opers in New York, (sec Mus. Intelligence.) vii. 29, 37, 

45, 68. 149. 173, 205 •, viii. 6. 19. 83. 116, 123, 131 

Opera, Wagner's views of, vii. 108. 113, 130. 138, 147, 154 

Opera, the qurstion of prices viii. 19, 116, 123, 131 
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VII. 

Down thb Neckar to HRiDELREno — Virw from 

THE KONIOSTUIIL — STUDENTS* KnEIPRS AND DUKLS— 

Opera or Der Fueyschutz at Munich— Royal 
Bronze Fouaort—The Darube— Beethoves's 
Grave. 

I had been stopping a day at Ludwigsburg to 
examine the famous Organ establishment of the 
Messrs. Walker, some account of which I have 
given in a previous chapter. 

Some ten or twelve miles, by the post road, 
down the valley of the lovely Neckar, will bring 
you to Heilbronn, from which point the stream is 
navigable for small craft. And let no summer 
rambler neglect this descent of the Neckar from 
Heilbronn. To traverse its entire length is not 
a long journey, and from its source amid the 
shadows of the Black Forest to where, below 
Heidelberg, it rushes into the joyous embrace of 
the Rhine, there is not a mile but is crowded 
with interest. Leaping upon the deck of the 
asthmatic little steamer that lies in waiting at 
Heilbronn, you are in a few moments buried in 
the depths of the forest Farther down, the 
stream becomes narrower in its sinuous course, 
struggling now angrily with the hiil-sides which 
encroach on its channel, now creeping through 
the silent meadows and among vineyards whose 
ripe grapes are reflected in its waters. Every 
crag and promontory here, as on the Rhine, is 
crowned with its castle. Midway in its course it 
skirts the base of a rugged mountain range. — 
Ruined fortifications run along the edge of its steep 
wooded banks. Here is seen the crumbling castle 
of Hornegg, in the olden time a stronghold of the 
Teutonic knights. Here, too, is the castle of 
Daucbstein and the red ruin of Minneburg. 
Yonder the towers of Hornberg are pictured 



against the sky, once the residence of Gofz of 
the Iron Hand. At intervals along the banks 
the peasantry may be seen, decked out in the 
peculiar costume of the country, vine-dressing, — 
and singing the while some fragment of a harvest 
song. At Heidelberg you come out suddenly 
upon the broad, warm level of the Rhine, which 
at this point is so remarkable, and, in its effect on 
the tourist, not unlike the sensation one feels as 
he descends the mountain road of the Simplon 
into the summer fields of Italy. 

Heidelberg lies stretched out a mile or more 
along the banks of the Neckar, under the shadow 
of the mountains, and, with its ancient castle 
and dilapidated public and private architecture 
and the lazy aspect of its one interminable street, 
reminds yon of an old stager who has passed 
through the battle and turmoil of life, and is now 
resting in pensioned retirement till its close. It 
has the air of a city that, long ages ago, in the 
midst of a sturdy life, became suddenly paralyzed. 
And well, indeed, it may, for does not History 
inform us it was " five times bombarded, twice 
laid in ashes and thrice taken by assault and deliv- 
ered over to pillage**? I took lodgings at the 
Prince Charles Hotel in the market place, close 
under the walls of the castle. Just opposite rises 
the steeple of the great church, which, in times 
past, has been witness to so many scenes of 
slaughter and sacrilege. Late in the night, as I 
lay awake in my chamber, I could hear the organ 
wailing forth its melancholy music. 

Toiling up to the castle one evening, I en- 
countered, among the trees in the garden, some 
half dozen young men wearing the garb and the 
aspect of students, smoking diligently, withal, 
and singing songs and drinking lager beer. It 
chanced they were recent graduates of our own 
Harvard University, who had come to spend a year 
in Heidelberg by way of finish of their col- 
legiate course. They told me they kneiped 
with the Prussians, which was equivalent to saying 
they were at feud with all otliers. 

This system of Kneipes is carried out to its 
fullest extent in Heidelberg. The students from 
each state or section of the country clan together 
and fraternize, after a manner peculiar to them- 
selves. Under the auspices of my courier Joseph, 
who had himself been a student at Bonn, I visited 
several of these clubs. * The routine of the per- 
formances is much the same in them all. It 
appeared mainly to consist of smoking and beer- 
dnnking, and the singing of rollicking songs. 
There in, in truth, but little of music in these 
songs of the German students. Some one, at 
random, takes up the burden of a tune, and all 
hands roar out the chorus, in unison, with harsh 
unsympathetic voices, thoroughly out of tune. 



By "particular request**, of Joseph, I was favored 
with the celebrated Fox song, in which all joined 
and made up in lively gesticulation and stentorian 
shouts what was wanting in harmony. One mar- 
vels at the quantity of beer which vanishes in 
these sessions. Six or eight quarts to a man is 
no inordinate allowance. Here most of the 
duels originate. Harmless beer-duels the ma- 
jority of them are, to be sure, but not unfre- 
quently a savage challenge is given that must be 
fought out with swords. Several of these last I 
took occasion to witness, as representing, no less 
than the Kneipe, one of the peculiar institutions 
of the German Universities. They are fought 
in a hall fitted up for the purpose, on the 
opposite bank of the river, out of the jurisdiction 
of the Heidelberg authorities. With a show of 
mystery I was conducted to this apartment, at an 
early hour in the morning. On arriving at the 
place, my first greeting was the noise of the grind- 
ing of swords, in the court yard connected with 
the establishment. There was, at least, a sem- 
blance of reality about this. The hall is grimly 
decorated around its walls with broadswords, 
foils, masks and all the accoutrements of its special 
vocation. Much ceremony is observed in the 
details of the duel. Each combatant has two 
seconds, the duty of one of whom is to support the 
sword arm of his principal in the intervals of 
rest, and administer comfort and encouragement 
to his flagging spirit, — the other to defend him 
from some uncommonly sturdy thwack or illegal 
thrust of his adversary. A quarter of an hour is 
allowed to each pair of combatants, unless, in the 
meantime, one of the parties has, in the opinion 
of the officiating surgeon, received a sufficiently 
severe cut to justify the cessation of hostilities. 
The assailants, as also their seconds, are carefully 
protected at »every point except the face and 
upper part of the chest Against these exposed 
parts blows, of a prescribed form and nature, 
are aimed. An umpire is chosen to see fair play 
on both sides. I have said the theatre of these 
broils is in a remote and retired position. Every 
precaution is taken to prevent a surprise, never- 
theless. Half a dozen or more sentinels are 
posted along the route leading to the hall. This 
is a permanent and standing force, and consists of 
a score of superannuated old women, who are 
detailed for duty, by squads, armed ^ach with 
a red cotton umbrella, which is spread at the 
slightest indication of aUrm. The signal given is 
speedily transmitted to the centre of the field of 
operations, and there is divesting and the remo- 
ving, in hot haste, of all the forbidden parapher- 
nalia of conflict Three duels were " tallied off** 
on the morning I was present, resulting in the 
semi-amputation of a nose, and an ugly ga^ in the 
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cheek of one of the combatant?, from the blows of 
a vigorous adversary. Judgiug from my limited 
observations, these young Hotspurs are proud of 
their wounds received. I saw half a dozen of them 
at the railway station next morning, exhibiting, 
with some parade, their patched and sutured faces 
to the passing train. 

One should not bid adieu to Heidelberg till he 
has climbed the steep Konigstuhl, behind the 
town, and watched the sunset from its summit. 
This point of view, for grand and picturesque 
scenery, is unsurpassed. The silver Neckar is at 
your feet. AVestward, extending beyond the 
reach of the eye, are broad and fertile plains 
clothed with verdure and fields of waving grain. 
Far away to the South is the ridge of the Black 
Forest, and nearer the dark vallics of the Oden- 
wald and the summits of the Ilartz mountains 
appear. In the distant valley gleams the Rhine, 
like a river of gold. Tlie summer sun softens all 
and lends to the landscape a dreamy beauty. 

At Munich I heard the music of Der Frey- 
tchlUz with an orchestra of sixty instruments, led 
by Lachner. The opera was well represented in 
all its parts, although no rdle was prominent. 
Throughout the masterly instrumentation was 
given with accuracy and vervey and with such 
effect as to make one more than ever resret the 
reigning fashion, that would substitute the labors 
of Donizetti and Verdi for legitimate harmony. 
I doubt if this work is ever faithfully rendered 
out of Germany. Its goblin tale just suits the 
German fancy *, and it is entered into with a zest 
that we constantly miss elsewhere. AVbat par- 
ticularly struck me was the intelligence displayed 
by all of the spirit and meaning of the music. 
The understanding between the conductor and 
his band was perfect. The movement of the 
orchestra was as that of a single instrument. Nor 
did this apparent unanimity and good feeling 
cease here. It pervaded the players and singers 
of every grade, as well. The first few bars satis- 
fied me on this point ; and I gave myself up un- 
reservedly to the enjoyment of the music. And 
never was the beautiful overture more enjoyable. 
In the quartet of horns at the introduction, the 
tones, so rich and tcoorltf always, seemed now 
like the coloring of our autumnal forests. — 
As the composition went on to where the theme, 
after being wooed in turn by the several classes 
of instruments, is taken up con ajtwre by all, 
what fellowship and fraternization of sounds 
were there I The audience were roused to an 
electric excitement, which was evinced by a 
universal shout of applause at the close. I can 
not say so much for the vocalization of that eve- 
ning, but all faults of voice and of method were 
aton<id for by the sensible attention of every one to 
his part, and the equable effect of all. There was 
no levity or indifference, or affected virtuosity 
and straining for a point, which, oftentimes, so 
mars our best operatic performances at home. 
The decorations and mechanism of the play were, 
of course, admirable, thojgh partaking, towards 
the end of the piece, rather more of the infernal 
than is wholly congenial to our notions of taste. 
— In reviewing the performance, after its 
close, I hardly knew why it had pleased me so 
mnch. I conid carry away no recollections of 
brilliant or striking points. I was told it was 
rather below the ordinary standard of the place. 
But it has impressed me ever since like the mem- 
017 of a pleasant dream. 



Next to the Opera and the Galleries of Art, 
with which Munich abounds, I was most eager to 
visit the celebrated Bronze Foundry, now under 
the direction of Ilerr Frederic Miiller, the 
nephew of the founder of the establisliment. 
It was here that the stupendous statue of Bavaria 
(sixty-one feet in height) was successfully cast. 
At the time of my visit the colossal statues of 
Jefferson and Patrick Henry, by Crawfoixl, were 
being cast, fragments of which were lying about, 
at random, like the parts of a dissected giant. 
The order for the celebrated statue of Beethoven, 
by Crawford, — destined (by the munificence of 
Mr. Charles C. Peukixs) for the Boston Music 
Hall — had also just been received. All the de- 
tails of the interesting process of casting in bronze, 
were pointed out and explained by the gentle- 
manly conductor of the establishment. 

From Munich our route lay through an inter- 
esting country to Ratisbon, where we camo upon 
the banks of the Danube — the " Rio Divino" of 
the Italian poet. It has become fashionable, of 
late, to compare the Danube with the Rhine, 
much to the detraction of the latter stream. I 
question, however, whether novelty is not the one 
feature in which the Austrian river will stand in 
the comparison. For the much- travelled Rhine 
familiarity may, in the minds of some, have bred a 
contempt ; but to one who looks on them both 
with the freshness of a first acquaintance, the 
*♦ Valley of Sweet AVaters" must still carry off 
the palm. To me the Rhine-voyage is like the 
reading of a mellow romance of the olden time. 
The Danube, on the other hand, is the Carlyle of 
Rivers ; all breaks and dashes, and abounding in 
rocks and whirlpools and rugged mountain defiles, 
which contiually take your attention by storm 
and weary you by their constant repetition. — 
Grim old castles frown upon you from every crag 
and headland. The rapid rushing stream hurries 
you on at a fearful rate, giving no time for enjoy- 
ment. Grandeur — sublimity even, is its promi- 
nent characteristic, but it is a monotonous gran- 
deur, unvaried, wild and dark. The features, 
most civilized in appearance and humanizing in 
their influence, upon its banks, are the convents 
or palace monasteries of the Benedictine monks, 
seen nowhere else in such beauty and perfection. 
I would fain have climbed up to them to taste the 
quality of the grand old organs, which are to be 
found, in rare excellence, in those secluded 
retreats. 

At Vienna I made haste to inquire for the 
tomb of Beethoven. It was with feelings of sur- 
prise, but more of regret, that I learned neither 
my commmhnaire, nor the driver of the fiacre^ 
could tell in which of the three or four ceme- 
teries, outside of the walls of the city, the remains 
of the great composer lay buried. Taking it at a 
venture, we drove at first to the wrong place, as a 
matter of course, where we learned that the ob- 
ject of our search was at Wahring, a little village 
at the opposite side of the town. *' To AVahring 
let us go," said I, in a mood ill befitting, I fear, 
the nature of my pilgrimage. The faces of both 
Jehu and the guide expressed, more plainly than 
words, their estimation of the folly of such an 
errand in the abstract, and at this time in partic- 
ular, for it was now raining heavily and we had 
still some miles to compass. At the gate of the 
little cemetery in AVahring sat a pleasant old lady, 
in a sort of porter's lodge, reading. By her direc- 
tions I soon found out the consecrated spot, where 



I stood, I know not how long, uncovered beneath 
the dripping acacia trees which embower the 
tomb. A crowd of fancies rushed into my mind. 
Beneath the stone at my feet was all that remains 
of the great Beethoven. But a few weeks pre- 
viously, I had visited the house in which he was 
born, in an obscure street at Bonn. Here, in 
equal obscurity, he rests in his last sleep. And 
what a life was his I From his cradle to his grave, 
how eventful : to the appreciation of many, how 
dark and unintelligible I The tomb itself, (grave 
it is ratherj is utterly without pretcn.sion — too 
much so, I could not help feeling. A slab of 
light colored stone, without inscription, overlies 
the spot There may be, and doubtless there is, 
a sarcophagus beneath, but it does not so appear. 
Placed against the wall opposite, b an obelisk or 
entablature of white marble, having a gilded 
lyre and a chrysalis for its only device. On the 
plane surface beneath, is this simple record : 

BEETHOVEN. 

There is in all this an exalted simplicity, it is 
true. But is it, in its plan of construction, suffi- 
ciently dignified and enduring, or in its design in 
keeping with the stern character of the man, — or 
is it altogether a worthy tribute of the proud 
city which is in possesion of Beethoven's grave. 

I have been accustomed to regret that tlie ashes 
of the great composer were not claimed by his 
native city. But, after all, there is a certain 
fitness that, in this respect, it should be as it is. 
It may more accord with the last years of his 
sorrowful life and its gloomy close, that he should 
lie buried near the home of his adoption, by the 
dark, rushing Danube, rather than in the pleasant 
city of his birth, on the banks of the joyous 
Rhine. Much musing on these things, I was be- 
coming oblivions of time and place, when I was 
roused by an interjection of wrathful impatience 
from the guide, following whom unresistingly I 
entered the carriage, and was soon rolling through 
the streets of Vienna to my hotel. 
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Vor Dwight^a Journal of Mnsle. 

An Erening in the Harts. 

FEOIC THE PRITATB LBTTBBS OV MR. DBOWH. 
[ClMTly ft Fantasy Fieco.] 

Among the persons whom I met while making the 
asaal foot journey throogh tho Harts, was a gentle- 
man who joined our party, after leaving Blankcnbni^g 
on our way through the valley of the Bodo, and the 
villages Elond and Schirke, to the Brocken. On 
such journeys we easily make acquaintances, sympa- 
thy in tastes and in the objects of our travel leading 
to great freedom of intercourse, and making, at 
least for the time being, strangers quite intimate 
companions. I was sitting under the piazza of the 
little house for refreshment upon the top of the Zieg- 
enkopf, a lofty height back of Blankcnburg, looking 
down upon the remains of the old robber den of Rein- 
stein, aud the beaut if al open country spreading 
away far as vision could reach. Giving loose rein to 
the imagination, I was endeavoring to draw a picture 
of the time, when the people of Quedlinbnrg, no 
longer able to bear the insolence of the Lord of Rein- 
stein, came together, traders and mechanics as they 
were — and, donning the array of war, stormed the 
robber chief in his lofty den on that huge mass of 
sandstone and actually prevailed — right for once 
overcoming might. This was in 1336. The rascal 
was shut up in the large oaken cage, which yon may 
still see in the town hall of Quedlinburg, and kept 
there nearly two years, till he purchased his freedom 
for 3000 thalers, — a large sum then. 
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It was there that the stranger joined me, and to- 
gether we drew many a fantastic picture of those old 
times. In the coarse of the conversations we had 
daring the two or three days which we employed in 
following the path of Faust to the Brocken, he learned 
that I was an American, and informed me that he had 
known several of my countrymen, and indeed es- 
teemed them very highly. Hisacqaaintance I marked, 
was confined mostly to our authors, though one or two 
painters and scalptors were not wholly unknown to 
him. He spoke of the author of *' Arthur Mervyn,** of 
Irving, and Cooper, of the author of *' Evangeline,** 
and especially of Hawthorne, whom he gave the high- 
est place in the rank of oar imaginative writers. 
Drake, author of the " Culprit Fay,'* he had well 
known, and he mentioned several American authors 
who had done him the honor to seek his acqnaintance, 
but with whom he could form no intimacy. I was not 
a little surprised to hear him speak of men who seem 
to me to have lived a whole age since — such as Joel 
Barlow of the " Colnmbiad " and Dwight, who tried 
so hard to make an Epic of the Conquest of Ca- 
naan. He expressed no. great friendship for these gen- 
tlemen, though he did them all due justice, the one 
as a diplomat, the other as the head of a learned in- 
stitution. I must confess that I felt a little suspicious 
that an was not right with him, gentlemanly as he 
seemed, and at length ventured to ask him who he 
was. He smiled, and replied, as he gave me his 
card, " I think I am not unknown to you by reputa^ 
tatlon, though you do not recognize my person. 
Your remarkable countryman, Hawthorne, has done 
me the honor to immortalize me in one of his 
sketches.'* 

His card was this : 



9ti( iKis of ^inrg. 



It must be confessed that a more agreeable com- 
panion for a journey through the scenes of so much 
poetry and legend as the Harts, could not be found, 
and during my intercourse with him my imagination 
was kept upon the stretch. We parted at the Brock- 
en, where he had proved an invaluable acquaintance, 
pointing out demons and witches and all sorts of fan- 
tastic creations in the clouds, among the boulders and 
granite blocks about the Brocken house, in the val- 
leys below, and in the woods of the neighboring lesser 
heights. My coarse from the celebrated scene of the 
Walpurgis night orgies was to the nnromantic region 
of tlie mines, Goslar, Claustbal, and that section of 
the country ; but some days later, on reaching Ilsen- 
bnrg, at the opening of the romantic and legendary 
valley of the Use, I found a note left for me inviting 
me to be present at a meeting, where I should see 
many celebrated characters — a meeting in which he 
Had a part to perform, and to which be would will- 
ingly take me, if I would call for him at such an inn 
on such an evening. 

One of the pleasant routes for a day's ramble in 
the Hartz is from Ilsenbnrg over the mountains to 
Horzburg, a way not much travelled, since most 
pleasure-seekers go from the Brocken down through 
the valley of the Use, and thence by way of the fine 
post-road to the above-named place. Fortunately I 
reached Ilsenbnrg at the right time, and after rest 
and refreshment I called upon The Man of Fancy. 
It was a warm August evening, but the heat was 
tempered by a cool breeze from the Brocken, while 
the lustre of the full moon lent magic to the evening 
view of the little town, which lies wedged in among 
the low, forest-covered moantains, to borrow a figure 
from Longfellow, as in the mouth of a trumpet. 

"Will you give this night to me?** asked the 
Man of Fancy. 

« Willingly.** 

" Then we will at once start for the place of meet- 
ing, and on the way I can explain what you need to 
know.** 



I can never forget that walk I All that I had ever 
read of the Hartz seemed to become real as history. 
The bright moonbeams piercing the forest, and lying 
here and there upon our road in broad patches of 
white light ; the lofty tower-like clifii} of the Ilsen- 
stein with its iron cross, whence the witches in Faust 
came to the Brocken, illumined against the dark 
background of firs; the Use rushing merrily down 
its rocky bed, and telling queer tales of the doings 
up on the mountains, to all such as understand the 
language of running waters ; the mysterious moun- 
tains themselves, in their dark robes — almost funereal 
in the night; the mills with their silent wheels, which 
stand along the little river after you leave the town ; 
and finally the solemn silence which brooded over all 
as we wended our way up the valley: — all these 
things are a living picture to me yet. By and by 
we turned away from the valley of the Ilse and fol- 
lowed the little brook, which comes brawling down 
from the Scharfen stein, and which led us into the 
dense woods and to the top of a high ridge. Here 
we emerged into a broad open space, which the char- 
coal burners, those real as well as legendary charac- 
ters of the Hartz, had laid bare of its leafy dress. 

A valley falls away to the right — deep, and in the 
moonlight, obscure; but we avoided this, following 
the track of the coal waggons to the forest, which 
crowned the next ridge, through whose glades we 
passed and descended into the valley of the Ecker. 

Those who go this route by day to Harzburg, or 
come up from that place to drink milk at the Wol- 
ken house, a mile beyond, and thence make the little 
excursion hither, see indeed a most lovely nook in 
the mountains, which a thick overshadowing wood, 
and a broad singing brook tumbling over the rocks 
in mimic cataracts, render a delicious spot for rest, 
after the heat of the walk. Still it is but a recess in 
the mountains ; the very place for the melancholy 
Jacques to lie by the water and ruminate upon the- 
sorrows of the wounded stag ; all apart and separate 
from the great world without 

But I have not yet stated the object of our walk as 
explained by The Man of Fancy. 

We were speaking of literature and literary men, 
especially of imaginative writers, when we emei^d 
from the forest into the open space above mentioned. 
Above us, high up the slope, in the edge of the woods 
the fires of the charcoal burners were gleaming, and 
the wreaths of smoke sailed slowly away, half illum- 
ined by the moon, like the spectres of Ossian. 

** Did we not know by experience,'* said my com- 
panion, "how light and fragile are those smoke 
wreaths, the eye could certainly never distinguish 
them from solid and tangible bodies, as they glide 
away from us into the recesses of the woods. And 
indeed, did we not know that the brilliant clouds 
piled up behind the mountains of a summer after- 
noon are but masses of mist and fog glorified by the 
sun's transforming touch, how could the eye learn 
to distinguish them from the snow-crowned peaks of 
the Alps, glowing or blushing in their eternal soli- 
tudes, as the day-god pours his midday splendor 
upon them, or just kisses them by way of morning 
greeting or evening good night ? One is just as real 
to the eye, is as much a feature in the landscape, as 
the other. So in that world which is opened to us in 
books. History gives us scenes, incidents, characters 
in ponderous tomes, and we exhaust all the resources 
of the intellect and imagination in our efforts to feel 
them as real and tangible existences. Yet scenes, in- 
cidents, characters, which are created and illumined 
by genius, like mist wreaths by the sun, — which are 
offspring of the fancy alone, — have in our memories 
and hearts, and that too without effort of ours, as dis- 
tinct a recognition, and a place as clearly defined. 

" Is Henry the Fourth a more real character to 
you, Brown, than Falstaff? Bayard, the knight 
without fear and without reproach, more real than 
Don Quixote f Dr. Johnson than the Vicar of 



Wakefield ? Alexander Selkirk, chasing goats on an 
island in the Pacific, than Crusoe talking with his 
parrot on one of the Southern West India islands 
'over against the mouth of the great river Orinoco 1 ' 

I could not deny this. 

" Such creations, when once genius has breathed 
into them the breath of life, are immortal->-'Certainly 
undying so long as letters remain and human nature 
is unchanged. The realms of the imagination are 
peopled with them, their maxims ai'e quoted in every- 
day life and their wisdom becomes a part of the com- 
mon stock of our knowledge. They form a Bepnblic 
free to all nations, and tongues, and confessions,— « 
republic, however, to which not every pretender can 
be admitted, and now-a-days the enormous increase 
of candidates for admission has forced upon them the 
necessity of caution in receiving new members to the 
privilege of their immortality. And this brings us 
to the object before us. At proper interrala, after 
the lapse of some half a century, or thereabouts, a 
proclamation goes forth for all, who have sought the 
distinctions of genius, to bring the offspring of their 
imaginations and present them for admission into the 
Society of the Immortals. On these occasions a tort 
of mass meeting of the citizens of the republic is held« 
a tribunal is erected, and such as pass the examina- 
tion of Truth and Nature are admitted to all the 
rights and privileges of the community. The best yon 
will soon see for yourself, for we are drawing near 
the place of our meeting.** 

We passed rapidly down the winding way, which 
led abruptly tlirongh the forest into the Ecker valley. 
At the base of the steep descent an impenetrable veil 
of gloom, like a curtain, shut us out from the moun- 
tain nook, the scone of the coming ceremonies. At a 
touch from the Man of Fancy, the veil opened, and 
the most enchanting sight met my astonidied vision. 
Whole armies of the subjects of Oberon and Titania, 
with Ariel, the Genies of Eastern romance, and the 
Elves of Tieck, had been employed in preparing for 
the meeting. The Ecker, as it fiowed over its rocky 
barriers, was hardly recognizable as the stream I had 
formeriy seen by day, so transparent were its waters, 
so bright and sparkling, and so lovingly kissing mos- 
sy banks, adorned with all the flowers and sweet- 
scented herbs of fairy land. The valley was spread 
out with a delicate carpet of soft grass, from which 
all disagreeable intruders, spotted snakes, thorny 
hedgehogs, newts and blindworms and the like, had 
been excluded by the Fairies as from the bowers of 
Tiunia in " Midsummer Night's Dream." The trees 
seemed grander and more stately. The roughnesses 
of the soil had become thymy banks of earth and 
seats of moss and turf; the shrubs and tangling bri- 
ars were now bowers of roses and eglantine, or formed 
canopies for such as would repose upon beds of roses 
—canopies of all that is beautiful or fragrant The 
moonbeams as they penetrated the recesses of the 
valley were changed, so that over the whole space, 
that delicious light which illumines the lands of the 
imagination, soft, mellow, golden, roseate, rendered 
every object distinct to the vision as in the bright 
beams of mid-day. 

These things I noted at a glance, for my attention 
was immediately absorbed by the multitude there as- 
sembled, and by a beautiful temple— a sort of Wal- 
halla, npon a gentle rise of ground in the centre of 
the valley. In this edifice, a temporary structure for 
the occasion, were many statues of such men of lofty 
genius as have peopled the realms of the imagination 
with living and enduring inhabitants. I saw there 
the thin face of Cervantes, the oriental features of the 
Author of the " Arabian Nights,** the serene features 
of Dante, Groethe and Schiller, Ben Johnson, Lope, 
Moliero, and the like. Honest tinker Bunyan had 
his place. Goldsmith, Mackenzie, and even Macpher- 
son theirs. Macpherson for, think as we will of his 
poetic powers — in some moment of the inspiration of 
genius he added to the creations of fkncy. I saw 
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also with some sarprise the delicate features of the 
little man, Mozart I cost a look of inquiry upon the 
Man of Fancy. He understood my doubt, and re- 
marked in substance, that though Da Ponte, or Bean- 
marchals, or whoever he was, who first gave the 
world the heroes whom Mozort now claims, had long 
been forgotten, had he not given them life and being; 
But the high place in the temple was filled by the 
statue of him, who so surpassed all that have lived and 
wrought in the lands of fancy, as to have no second. 
Above all, crowned with ever-living laurel, peerless 
in dignity and calm majesty of visage, with brow se- 
rene, the very throne of intellect, stood Shakspeare. 
The great men of Greece and Home of all antiquity, 
like those of modern ages, stood below him—the 
greatest creative genius that has done honor to 
mankind. Of all the creatures of the imagination 
here in such numbers collected, no one could claim so 
many as his children as the immortal Englishman. 
There stood Prospcro with his magic wand and gar« 
ment, and by his side the sweet innocence of Miran- 
da. In a little group by themselves were the noble 
Merchant of Venice and his friend , Portia, and Nc- 
rissa, Lorenzo and his Jessica. Shylock stood a lit« 
tie apart and eyed them evilly askance. Sir Toby 
Belch had taken Falstaff aside, and was chollenging 
him in a glass of something better than a good sher- 
ris sack with its twofold virtue. In every quarter I 
saw the children of Shakspeare. 

There were many present whom I did not know, 
but needed not the assistance of the Man of Fancy 
to recognize Parson Primrose, as he conversed up- 
on his favorite topic with his clerical brother Parson 
Adams. Hardly any group afforded me more satis- 
faction than one which occupied an arbor a little aside, 
consisting of Uncle Toby, who was busy explaining 
some operations in modem warfare to Don Quixote, 
who listened with evident wonder, while Dr. Slop 
slept in a comer. Sir Roger de Coverly was atten- 
tively listening, but I cannot say that he exhibited 
much interest in the topic, his eyes often wandering 
to a gronp of servants outside, among whom I recog- 
nized Corporal Trim and Sancho Panza. 

The Man of Fancy directed my attention to a gen- 
tleman in a Spanish dress, rich and splendid in the 
extreme. This gentleman was distinguished by a 
beauty and nobility of mien almost above those of 
earth. All that one can conceive of fascination 
of manner and elegance of address was his. He 
was formed by nature to be the joy and delight 
of woman, and had his moral nature equalled 
his intellectual and physical in its perfection, the 
roost perfect of the daughters of Kve had not been 
above him in worth. I needed not to bo told his 
name. Don Juan stood before mo. I knew Sinbad 
and Robinson Crasoc telling talcs of the sea to each 
other. Gil Bins was recounting his visit to the arch- 
bishop to some merry Frenchmen — and so on every 
side I met forms and faces, the sight of which re- 
called in an instant and renewed the delight of years. 

[To 1m eonUDuad.] 



Webefs Demiere Fensee.** 

[From the Niederrhelni«ch« Moslk-Zeltang.]' 

The waltz known under the title of " Dernilre 
Pensee de C M. Weher^ was composed by me 
at Vienna in 1822 (it ma^ have been as early as 
1821), and, having come into the posjession, in the 
same vear, of the firm of C. F. Peters, music- 
publishers at Leipsic, was, with my first trio (Op. 
26) in 1824, (or at the end of 1823), printed in 
the collection " Vcdses brillantes en As" Op. 26. 
It is to be found in this collection of twelve 
waltzes in A flat Some of these *^ Valses brU- 
lantes" created a sensation at the time, and I often 
played them at Leipsic in 1823. ^Vhen Weber 
produced mv Italian opera, Z>M/o,,in 1824, 1 was 
most hospitably received by him at his residence 
in Dresaen, and I remember with pleasure that 
the great master sang me some very comic songs, 



and that I was called upon in the small family 
circle (composed only of his dear wife, Madame 
Caroline), to give some trifles, and amon^j; others, 
the waltz in question, in my turn. Tbe waltz 
pleased Weber so much that I was obliged to re- 
peat it several times. lie even observed to his 
wife that words might be adapted to it, and sung 
himself the commencemen thus : 

*< Net wahr? Du bist mein Schatzerl ? " 

Subsequently to this, Weber, as I afterwards 
heard from his wife, frequently played the waltz, 
to which he was very partial. It is {lossible that 
he performed it also m Paris, during his stay there 
in 1826, on his road to London. The rest is an 
aflair of the music-publishers. To sum up the 
matter in a few words, there was in Paris a musi- 
cian who wrote down the waltz, after havin<; 
heard it played by Weber, and thus it appeared 
after his unfortunate death in London as his 
" Demiere Pensee" There is one point which is 
unintelligible to me, and that is how my old friend 
Pixis, who often heard the waltz played by me in 
Paris in 1824, could publish variations on it, and 
thus confirm the erroneous notion prevalent in 
France. I never attached any value to the trifle, 
and believe that, but for Weber's authority, it 
would never have created any sensation. 

You have now a circumstantial statement of the 
whole matter. It was not until 1830, or later, 
that the firm of C. F. Peters in Leipi^ic gave a 
very short explanation, indeed, of it. Hereupon, 
a musical dilettante^ M. Parmentier, (tbe same 
who afterwards translated into French and 
brought into notice several of my songs), wrote 
to me from Paris, and beg^d for a confirmation 
of the reports connected with the waltz. It was 
thus the details of the whole affair and my letter 
were published in the French papers. 

C. G. Reissiger. 
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Diary Abroad.— Na 20. 

Bbblix, Sept. 6.— The man, who has undoubtedly a 
greater knowledge of Baches works, tlian any other liv- 
ing, is Prof. Dehn, Musical Librarian at the Royal Libra- 
ry here. And this, first, because he is a Bachist from 
taste, and a most profound hnrmonist, and secoudiy, be- 
caase he has charge of the largest existing collection of 
Bach*8 works, manuscript and printed, that exists, and it 
is a constant aim with him to render it complete. More 
than 1200 dollars worth of such works have just been 
added to the Bach collection, (works of Bach and his 
sons) from the Library of the Sing Akademie. Will it 
be believed that of the vocal writers of this century, he 
admires most highly — Rossini? This is so. And one 
day, when the conversation at the Library turned upon 
vocal music, I had the delight of listening to quite a lec- 
ture to some of his pupils who were there, upon the 
genius and extraordinary beauty of many favorite pas- 
sages from the works of that fertile composer. 

I say delight, for of all operatic music, which I have 
heard, Rossini is one of the four authors whose works 
have afforded the world unalloyed delight. There is a 
garden in the next street where I have been in tbe habit 
of going this summer, to hear light music, pot pourris, 
polkas, overtures and the like. The brilliancy, freshness 
and melodic beauty of anything which happens to come 
up on these occasions from Rossini, in comparison with 
extracts with other populnr composers, is surprising. 
Hardly less notable is the difference in his works — those 
before and those after, his residence in Vienna — in the 
employment and development of the rich ideas which 
his native genius gave him so lavishly. 

His feelings of respect towards the great Germans, has 
been shown in various ways. Prof. Dehn says that some 
ten years since he called upon him in Florence, and in 
the course of conversation asked him w!:ich of his works 
he himself prized most highly ? The veteran counted off 
a number by their titles upon his flnf^ers, and said smi- 
lingly, *• Don Giovanni^ by Mozart I ** lie seems dur- 
ing his stay in Vienna— and during that time I find upon 
examination, that he had opportunity to hear very many 
of the works which we call classic, from Moz.\rt, 
Beethoven, Cherubiki, Hatdn, Von Wkber— to have 
been a diligent and attentive hearer of the German music. 

In the Beethoven conversation books the talk often 
turns upon him, and Johann van Bebthoybn, in one in- 



stance in particular, mentions Romini's desire to pay the 
great master his respects. Schindler says that Beetho- 
ven, however, would never receive him, and adds, " I wish 
he bad not acted thus.** So do we all. Still we know 
that the great German, though he could hear none 
of the great Italian's music, and saw only two represen- 
tati(>ns of one of his operas, felt and acknowledged his 
genius— the acknowledgement being rather in his own 
peculiar style — ** Rossini would have been a great com- 
poser if his master had whipped him enough." 

"Tell" Is announced as on the operatic programme this 
winter here, and I look forward with no small deligbt, to 
making acquaintance with another of tbe great works 
of his later period, produced as it should be, with no lit- 
tle curiosity, l>ecause, just as one feels the influence of 
Haydn and Mozart upon each other in symphony, and tbe 
influence of them both in Beetlioven*s flrst— (possibly 
the second also) so the more I hear Mozart the more 
clearly do I feel his influence upon Rossini. Tbe other 
day at the ** Requiem'* how many things reminded me 
Rossini's ** Slabat Mater ; " and each repetition of " Figa- 
ro** or •* Don Juan," brings up vague recollections of 
"Moses in Egypt" and "tbe Barber of Seville." Had Chb- 
KUBiNi had Rossini's brilliant genius or Rossini Chembl- 
ni's immense science, why may wo not have had another 
Mozart? There is nothing at all surprising in the fact, 
that Mozart*B works should not give as much pleasure as 
"The Barber,'* or "The Daughter of the Regiment,'* when 
BO given that one has neitlier the anthor*s orchestral, 
choral, nor scenic effects, and the work is so cut down 
as to render tlio plot — the hanging together {Zusammen- 
Aang)->unintelligible. This by the way. 

Those who are familiar with Chembini's operas say they 
feel the influence of these works upon Beethoven in his Fi- 
ddio, and 1 believe Cberubini himself admitted his in- 
debtedness to Mozart I know only his " L*» deux jowt' 
nies** or " Watercarrier." This is exquisite, and one can 
easily conceive the impression such music would make 
upon the young Beethoven. It seems then the most nat- 
ural thing In the world that one, who had at a very early 
age thrown study to the dogs, and knew that a brilliant 
melody or concerted piece would make all good again 
with an audience angry with bim for serving np some 
piece of patchwork written in a fortnight, should have 
been most powerfully acted upon by the masterly Instru- 
mental music, which a Vienna residence in 1822-8 
afforded him opportunity to hear. 

To such as go to hear music because it amuses them 
alone, to such as go only to hear a beautiful song sung 
by some beautiful or celebrated singer, the really best 
music of Rossini must be of no more account than much 
of his poorest — and the works of his youth — setting aside 
all question of opera as mere drama — must be of equal 
excellence with the works of his manhood. Many of the 
most popular operas are to all intents and purposes just 
as good with a piano-forte to set the pitch and keep the 
singers right, as with an orchestra, for they are written 
with only the voice on the stage in view, the ipstrnmen- 
tation being — sound, empty sound. Rossini's master- 
pieces are of a different order. There is nothing in them, 
though, of Beethoven's grandeur and majesty of concep- 
tion in the expression of the deepest of emotions, for the 
very good reason, that Rossini had no such emotions. 
His path through life has been a flowery one, and he 
could not express what he never felt There is no such 
religious feeling In his " Bfoses " music, or his Slabat 
Mater, as we And in Handel's " Israel in Egypt," or In 
Mozart's Requiem, for the good reason, that Handel had 
true deep German religious feeling of the old Lutheran 
order, and Mozart of tbe Catholic, while Rossini is tho- 
rough Italian in this respect Now, let no admirer of 
Rossini cry before he is hurt— for what I say of his want 
of power to express dark depths of emotion, like Mozart 
and Beethoven, is equally true of Haydn, for as said 
above, one cannot express what he cannot feel. Haydn's 
childlike joy and happiness is always seen in his music; 
Rossini's brilliancy, wit, humor, cheerfulness, free and 
easy disposition, and high animal spirits, ever shine out 
in his music, as, formerly at least, In his daily walk and 
conversation. I believe both he and Charles Dickens 
would have been much greater men had they both been 
carefully and thoroughly trained. Yet I hear the music 
of the one with the extreme delight with which I read 
the works of the other. Dickens is not Shakspbarb, 
though -1 
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ID^WEW VOLUME. — With our pnivnt nuDib4>r 
we coniineiire tli« KICillTlt Iia]r-y«>arly VOLUME of our 
JuuriiAl of Ma!«1c. The opening at the mnic tiiito of the Musi- 
cal 8cn0on of 1855-6 makt« It a i;n»d tttiie for uvw rabwriben 
to ooaiinence. We tni.-<t our friundK w)io hare kept u« com- 
pany MO far, will \xw a little oiTort to inrrviuie Um couipany, 
and send us in the names nf not a few new readers. 



Orchestral Ck)iicerts. 

The niovouHMit, of which wc have once or twice 
hinted, 13 at length fairly on its feet before the 
public. It HtarLs with many excellent omens of 
siiei-ess. It is too true that we have lost Ukkg- 
MAXN% who, in tfpituof pi-eviously announced in- 
tentions and of an cn;ragcment to conduct the 
concerts of our Mendcl.-sohn Choral Society, has 
been pi*evailed upon to become conductor of the 
Philliiirmonie and other concerts in the city of 
New York. This robs Boston of his presence 
durini; the cominjj season. IJut this was no rea- 
son for despnir, as those who have taken the mat- 
ter of orchestral concerts here in hand, have 
practically shown to bo their opinion in this day's 
announcement. We have an excellent conductor 
in Mr. Caul Zkuuaii.v, whose exercise of that 
function in the concerts of the Handel and Haydn 
Society, and the Orchestral Union, last year, won 
him extensive and deserved favor. 

The concerts will bo commenced with every 

w 

possible guaranty that they will go on and that 
all that is or shall be promised will bo fulfilled to 
the letter. The names of the Managing Commit- 
tee (and there arc more as good who stand behind 
them) should satisfy all doubt of that. The or- 
chestra will embrace all the best instrumentil tal- 
ent in Boston, to the number of aZ leant Ji/)i/j whoj 
as well as the conductor, will have every motive 
to do their best and work together in a true artis- 
tic spirit The musicians are to risk nothing in a 
pecuniary way. They are to be secured their 
ordinary pay for every concert, and any profits 
that may at length result from a 8uoccs.<ful season 
are to be divided among them. Of course their 
interest and duty will be one. 

It is to be hoped and trusted that the music- 
loving public also will see its interest and duty to 
be one towanl this enterprise. For the cause of 
good music, that the glorious evenings of Sym- 
phony and Overture and Song, which have been 
hitherto the . winter's joy and pride of Boston, 
may not fail ; for the sake of remembering Beet- 
hoven and ^lozart, and of encouraging our resi- 
dent musicians to keep up their tone as artists by 
allowing them to serve us iu an occupation 80 in- 
spiring to themselves ; for the sake of giving the ri- 
sing genemtion as goo<l chances as we had of know- 
ing what the ideally great music is, before a false 
and frivolous taste shall get possession of them, as it 
ahcaf/s docs where letter models stand not in the 
way ; as well as for the sake of our own musical 
gratification, it becomes us to sustain these con- 
certs. It is hoped that they will be made really 
and widely attractive, without catering to any low 
standards, and without being pedantically severe. 
There will be some of the grand old Symphonies, 
by a more efHcient band tlian we have yet known, 
save exceptionally. There will be the best over- 
tures, perhaps concertos ; there will be singers who 
are artists and who will sing good music, both solo 



and in quartet or chorus ; and there will not be 
wanting bright bits of a light and graceful char- 
acter by way of contrast and relief. There will 
be the attraction of that noble Ilall, and possibly 
of a Beethoven and a Mozart birth-day celebra- 
tion. The price of tickets, it will be seen, is low, 
two or three times loxver than those of the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts in New York, which last 3'ear 
crowded Niblo'd theatre from floor to ceiling. 

Let all true music-lovers, then, take hold and 
swell the subscription lists so fiist, that we may see 
our way not only for six, but even eight or more 
delightful concerts. On the public of course any 
solid ultimate success depends, whatever other 
security a concert enterprise may rest upon, 
^lake this succeed and it may ripen into a per- 
manent institution, the elements of which shall 
not have to be sought for every year anew with 
much pains and uncertainty. 



Voice Teaching in Italy— Italian Song and 
German Music- Jenny Lind. 

It has been considered a matter of course that 
every young American aspirant to the profession 
of a vocal artist should go to Italy. The vener- 
able " traditions" of Italian song are allowed to 
outxvcigh and put out of sight all other artistic 
considerations. The career (as scholar and as 
debutante) in Italy, the " land of song", — that is 
the thing! and that means practically the renoun- 
cing of all other kinds of music and living alto- 
gether in the practice, in the hearing and the 
atmosphere of the popular Italian opera of to-day. 
In a word it means now, more than any thing, 
entering the new school of Verdi, and in the 
end (which cometh quickly) wearing oneself out, 
voice and artistic conscience, in his service. AVc 
intimated in our last, in welcoming a young towns- 
man back from the schools of Germany, where 
good music is thought something of, as well as 
singing and as what is called effect, that, because 
there was once a true school of song in Italy, be- 
cause the one only genuine vocal school is the 
Italian, it by no means follows that the truest school 
is found there now. And really it affects us with 
a certain sadness, when our younsj singers come 
back •* finished artists" from that Italy, to think 
that all that precious time and talent has been 
spent in simply acquiring a power to enact a few 
hacknied rdles in a very limited, monotonous and 
hacknied round of the most modern Italian operas. 
Acquaintance with good music, with the Shak- 
ppcares and Miltons of the Art, they have for- 
gotten to esteem of consequence, and it is well 
known that to be a popular Italian prima donna 
or tenore it is not thought at all indispensable to 
be in any deep sense a musician. 

We need not stop to qualify, to renew our ex- 
pressions of indebtedness to Italian Art and artists. 
It is impossible to say every thing, and from all 
sides of such a subject, at once. Look for the 
offsets to any seeming exclusiveness in the above 
statements to all our articles in times past, in which 
we have not disguised our sincere admiration of 
the Bosios, the Grists, the Badialis, and so 
many more. Our purpose now is to point out the 
evil of the Italian one-sidedncss, exclusiveness, 
and to complain, as we justly may, that our occa- 
sions for hearing the greatest kinds of music, our 
oratorios and classical concerts, suffer from the 
fact that our best-trained nngers, those who go 
abroad to study, are at once monopolized by the 



Italian opera, become nothing but so many more 
Lucias and Kdgardos, and lend no loyal voice to 
the interpretation of much higher and more satis- 
fying, more enduring, if less fashionable kinds of 
music. AVe now wish to adduce two valuable 
testimonies. The first we find in the last number 
of the Musical Review, which translates from a 
German paper extracts from a private letter of 
Mauiu Wikck, sister of the celebrated Clara 
Schumann, who like her sister is already an 
admirable pianist, and has been spending some 
time in Italy developing her voice. She writes 
from Milan : 

It is surprising how many young songstresses, and 
often those who possess excellent voices and highly 
cultivated musical tiilcnts, arc assembled in Milan, to 
pursue their studies uniler the tuition of Professor 
Lami>£Rti, (one of the seven singing-masters of tlic 
Conservatoire, and a;;cnt for the Opciii.) with the 
view of preparing themselves for the theatre, and 
through his influence to obtain engagements in Italy. 
Of course, however, to sing elegantly according to 
the old style, with a correct formation of the tone 
and voice, is now out of the (luestion. The sole ob- 
ject seems to be sharp, pointed, passionate, and vehe- 
ment declamation; which, to produce the most 
thrilling: and charming eircct, must l»c sung with a 
fuU voice, and, above all, with the most powerful 
muscular efforts, with wide o[)cn mouth and swelling 
breast, and all this at the cost of the delicate throats 
of the females, and at total variance with all rules of 
art. The natural blending of the head-voice with 
tbc register; the equality and beauty of voice; the 
sofl and full tone; the correct delivery; the perfect 
piano and fine portamento, and other attributes to 
noble siiiginjr. as practised by Lind, Sontag, Pcrsiani, 
Fodcr, Tadolini, and many others, are not taken 
into consideration. This style of singing is now sel- 
dom heard, and then by old singers, who speak only 
of Bellini, Doni7.ctti, and Rossini. The youthful, 
vigorous singers of modern days have only one name 
upon their lips, and that is "" Verdi." Upon his 
operas rests the whole art of mnsic as well for the 
present time as for the fnturc, and for this reason 
many, under certain circumstances, sacrifice the re- 
mains of their voices, sometimes even their iiealth 
and constitution. All are ambitious only to be called 
" Vcrdi-sinj;ers," and they claim this uanie with vain- 
glorious pride. 

At my arrival in Milan, the voices of the singers 
were in their prime; and these produced, in several 
pieces from the Troratore. Tmriata, etc., a momentary 
and generally an outward effect only. Occasionally, 
however, they mode a very deep impression. But, 
in a few months, I saw them fade aw.ay, and become 
stiff and sharp, and void of all softness. Aud it is 
for this ivason, I believe, that all voices In the theatre 
sound fatij;ucd, and sung out, or rather screamed out. 
But I must here add, that Italian female voices gen- 
erally have naturally a freer, more flexible, and fuller 
sound than those of other countries, especially of 
Northern Germany. 

Tiic German elements of singing have found 
hitherto but little sympathy in Ijombardy. They 
will not recotrnizc German music, even good piano 
music; and German sonars and operas they will not 
hear. The professors and their pupils call them tedi- 
ous and not worth the sacrifice of voice and time 
upon them, without effect, as they express it. The 
second and third-rate singei-s, of whom I heard many 
in the theatres in Lombardy, ai-e truly horrildo, and 
even a bearable ensemble is entirely out of the ques- 
tion. They have no attraction for the public, which 
consents to listen to them only when tlic prima 
donna endeavors to conquer the measures of Sij^nor 
Verdi. 

I have attended many singing-lessons ; but never 
have heard a professor reprove the pupil for the most 
severe over-cxcriiou of the voice, or the continual 
gasping for breath. On the contrary, I have fi-o- 
qucntly heartl them encourage it ; and custom also 
causes them to believe it a coiTcct method. How- 
ever, the opinion we in Germany have, that the 
operas of Verdi are not adaiUed to vocalization, docs 
not rest on a sure foundation. Well-trained and 
perfect singers may be able to conquer them, and 
produce imposinjir and beautiful effects, which these 
operas, with a discreet orchestral accompaniment, 
frequently afford; and I think that the Italian public, 
in spite of the present abominable state of musical 
matters, could appreciate them. 

To the above we have the testimony of still 
bi<»ber authority to add, which is no less than 
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Mme. Jenny Lisd Goldschmidt. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from a private letter, which 
we have had for three years in our possession, 
and which we have hitherto refrained from ma- 
king public, out of regard to the feelings of the 
writer, who, at that time professionally before the 
world, naturally wished to avoid all chance of 
exposing herself to misunderstanding and unplea- 
sant feeling on the part of amateurs and artists of 
a school different from her own. But we are 
sure that no such ground for silence now exists, 
and at all events the good that mtist be done by 
such most timely words from such a source, is 
enough to plead here in extenuation of a possible 
breaking of the seal of confidence. We risk the 
sin, for it is of the letter only, not the spirit. The 
remarks were written, at our own suggestion, in 
fuller explanation of advice given to a talented 
young vocalist who went to Europe for improve- 
ment in her Art. We copy word for word from her 
own autograph, which as a piece of clear, vigorous 
and not ungraceful English composition, is credit- 
able to a woman of fine intellect. The Italics 
are her own : 

" If I might bo permitted to oiTer a su<;gc»tion in 

regard to Miss , it would be a recommendation 

to her not to go to Italy, as she has been advised by 
some friends to do. My humble opinion is, that the 
recently adopted method of Italian singing is not 
the most natural and healthy. The proof thereof 
is, that we see only a few singers in our days that 
know how to preserve their voice, having once 
been in Italy and there acquired the habit of forcing 
more sound out of their lungs than nature intended 
they should. 

" I never went to Italy myself from that very rea- 
son. After having heard all the modem Italian 
singers, I was well convinced that my voice never 
would have been able to preserve its natural elasti- 
city and its character of high soprano, had I under- 
taken to adopt the same forced style of singing as is 
now-a-days almost unavoidable in Italy by the fre- 
quent performances of Signor Verdi's operas. . . . 
His music is the most dangerous for all singing 
artists, and will continue so to be until the artists 
themselves will better understand their own interests, 
as well as that of the beauty of the art of singing, 
and refuse to sacrifice themselves to a composer, who 
by no means understands the exquisite beauty of the 
real Italian singing, that cannot be surpassed by any 
other nation. 

u ^j,g -^1]] find both in London and in Paris 

masters fully qualified to instruct her in all that is 
deemed requisite ; and in the former city now lives 
the most distinguished singing master, Mr. Emanuel 
Garcia, who is in my opinion eminently qualified to 
understand and to develope her voice and talent 

" A year's residence in London or Paris will enable 
her to judge of the progress which she has made, 
and also the propriety of afterwards spending six 
months or one year in Germany, the land of reed 
music^ in which the true artist only can acquire the 
genuine stamp of Art. Germany offers perhaps less 
excellence for the singer, ae a singer ; for the German 
language is very hard to pronounce and often changes 
the character of the sound ; for instance : the quality 
of tone in singing out the Italian word, Dc^e, and 
the identic German word, Schmerz, will be found 
quite different in its result, and infinitely in favor of 
the former. But — to wish to become a good artist, 
with a good artistical conscience, and not know Ger- 
many and its musical masters, would indeed be as 
great a loss for the artist, as it would to the public, 
before whom he ought to wish to give a right im« 
pression. 

"I know what Germany is to an artist, and, with 
all my veneration for the trve Italian singing school] 



I really believe that, unless I had taken the German 
music as the ground-work, my whole knowledge of 
Italian singing would never have satisfied mc, and 
my musical faculties would have been undeveloped 
and unfruitful. 

" What I therefore wish most earnestly to impress 
upon Miss 's mind is, that she would try to com- 
bine Italian song and German music^ the one being as 
necessary as the other ; — that she would try to avoid 
false patltos^ as the same law exists, to its fullest 
extent, in Art as in life; — that she be true to herself, 
try to find oat the beauty of truth, as well in the 
simplest song as in the most difficult aria; — and the 
great secret will be her's, — the most powerful pro- 
tector against envy and malice will be on her side." 

These are words to be pondered. They are 
not one-sided, they are not unkind or prejudiced. 
Observe, the writer fully admits the paramount 
claims of the trve Italian school, but doubts if the 
Italy of to-day be necessarily the right place to 
find it ** Italian song and German music** — there 
is the whole story in a nutshell. Form the voice, 
acquire the method, learn the pure, the natural 
cantabile^ from the good old Italian traditions ; 
but at the same time remember that, in this cen- 
tury at all events, Germany is the " land of real 
music," and seek to become baptized into the 
spirit of the great composers, the immortal IIan- 
DKL«, M0ZART8 and Beethovens, as well as of 
the R08SINIS and Brllinis, or in thc^e days the 
still more questionably exclusive spirit of the 
D0NIZETTI8 and the Verdis. 

[Eztnct from a private letter to the Editor.] 

Nbw Yobk, Sept. 28. — Last evening Mr. Bnis- 
Tow's " Original, American Grand Opera, Rip Van 
Winkle,'* was produced for the first time by the Pyne 
and Harrison troupe, under his direction. In the 
first and third acts the libretto follows Mr. In'ing*s 
legend with bat little variation ; the second act Is a 
piece of invention, in which a continental officer (Mr. 
Harriaon), "made up" quite like the pictures of 
Washington, falls in love with Alice, Rip Van Win- 
kle's daughter (Miss Louisa Ptkb) ; and the usual 
military manoeuvres are introduced for stage effect 
The opera was very well pot upon the sta^ ; the 
scenery and costumes were uncommonly good ; and 
if the public verdict is worth anything, the opera was 
decidedly successful. 

Of the libretto not much can be said, only that it 
is by no means as senseless and ridiculous as are 
most of the Itali&n school. Probably Longfellow or 
Willis would have done better, but then no one ex- 
pects poets to write librettos ; such drudgery is left 
to verse-makers. The work is not, properly speak- 
ingi *> grand opera, for much of the dialogue is spo- 
ken ; a shabby practice, which I hope may go out of 
fashion. The charm is at once broken when the 
actor descends to the prosaic level of talking; and 
the opera in fact becomes merely a play, with music 
interspersed. The composer evidently aimed at pro- 
ducing a popular, and not a classical work. The 
melodies are light, resembling those of Auber, some- 
times reminding one of the better class of native 
compositions, by some miscalled Ethiopian. Simple 
and graceful themes, set in stirring, strongly marked 
rhythms; keep the public feet in motion, and the 
public heart bounding with delight 

However the sincere devotee to Art may regard 
this popular success, still, as a believer in the English 
opera yet to come, I rejoice even at the production of 
works like this, because the public will learn in time 
that all inspiration was not given to the Italian and 
Teutonic races. If we are ever to have any national 
operas, they must be based upon our own language ; 



the union of intelligible, vigorous and attractive plays 
with kindred music. 

. As to the manner of performance of ** Rip Van 
Winkle j" not much can bo snid to Boston rcndcni, 
who have heard tlii^ troupe so often, liliss I^uisa 
Pyne was as chnnning as ever ; her sister filled her 
position creditably; Mr. Harrison was cxccr.ibly out 
of tune OS usual ; but the new basso, Mr. Strkttox, 
was if possible, worse in every rcs{)cet than his illns- 
trious chief The sweet voice and really brillinnt 
c.\ccntion of the prima donna seemed with the audi- 
ence to atone for all the sins of her associates. 



Miss Adelai]>b PjiiLLirra, after three and a half 
years absence from her Boston home, spent in the 
earnest and successful cuhivation of her ridi voice 
and artistic talent in the Old World, announces a 
Concert at the Music Hall this evening. We cannot 
donbt that she will receive the warmest wcleomo. 
Her antecedents are well known and such as to in- 
sure a deep interest in her. Her variooi talent, 
shown at an early a^re in the Museum theatre and 
elsewhere, her cheerful industry, intelligence and 
frank, generous nature ; her remarkably rich contral- 
to voice, self-taught at first to do good Jservice, and 
afterwards, under the fnithful and judicious training 
of Madame Arnoult, cultivated to a point that 
made her a rcrj acceptable concert -singer, all show- 
ed the capacity, under right conditions, of an artist 
The warm interest of Jbnnt Likd. too, was enlisted, 
and following her advice, she studied for a year with 
Garcia, who was more than satisfied with her pro- 
gress. Of her subseqacnt successes in Italy, in the 
contralto roles of Rossini's and other operas, we have 
all read. Miss Phillipps's only regret is thatcircnm- 
stances did not enable her to spend also some time in 
Germany, but her musical studies have not been 
limited to one style or school of music ; Garcia has 
taught her to know Gluck as well as Mercadante 
and Rossini, and her own taste is large and catholic. 
Should she be able to remain in her old home this 
winter, our higher kinds of concerts may be much 
enriched by her. At all events all musical Boston 
must be eager to listen to her voice to-night. She 
will have the assistance of Mr. Harrisoit Millard 
and an orchestra under the dirsction of Mr Carl 
Zbrrahn. She will sing a Rondo with variations 
from Meyerbeer's " Margaret of Anjon,*' a Barcarole 
by Paer (in the Venetian dialect), Rossini's Utta voce, 
and duets from Tancredi and // Drovatore, with Mr. 
Millard. The orchestra will play two overtures and 
other selections. 

The forty nights of Italian Opera at the Academy 
of Music in New York, commenced on Monday with 
It Trovatore^ with Mme. Laoranos as Leonora, and 
Mile. ALDtBi, a new and apparently much admired 
mezzo-soprano, as the gipsey Azucena ; the other 
characters were cast as last year. On Wednesday 
lAnda was performed, with Mme. LAORAvaE, Signo- 
rina Martini d'ORMT and Signori Briovolt, Mo- 
RELLi, RovBRR and Gasparoiti in the principal 
parts. TVovotore again last night Meyerbeer's Hu' 
guenots and ProphAe are in preparation, to be brought 
out with great splendor ; in these Miss Elise Hairs- 
LOR is to take part. Mr. Harrison Millard will 
not appear at the Academy before December, and 
then in La Favorita. Meanwhile we are glad that 
Boston still retains him as a concert-singer and a 
teacher, and we ask attention to his card in another 
column. 

To the foreign engagements already mentioned, 
(Castellah, Salviani, and Caspiaki), the Acade- 
my has now added (if report be true) that of Roosr, 
who is so great in Meyerbeer's operas, at a salary of 
$5,000 per month. Speaking of salaries the Qntrier 
and Enquirer gives ns the following authentic state- 
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mcnt of the necessary expenses of an Imliiin Opera 

in New Ybrk, based on the arr&n;;oment8 of last 

season: 

Pn'mn Donna, per month, S1200 00 

Da Do. " 800 00 

Rccmid Do. •« 100 00 

FlmtTeiioc " 1200 00 

2iul Do. " 250 00 

liiirttone <* 1000 00 

Ba«M) ** 600 00 

2ml Do. ** 200 00 

Mii^ic, wnnlmbo and scenery, variable accord- 
ing to f apply and novelty 250 00 

Total per month $6,600 

48 OrchcM»tm, per week COO 00 

36 Chorintcrs 400 00 

I>>Rder 100 00 

Prompter 20 00 

Ciioru«< Mnt^ter 20 00 

8tnf;e Manager 87 60 

GnA 100 00 

Ailvertixing and printing, 260 00 

12 Oirpentem and Scene-Hhifters 70 00 

40 Snpemumernries 76 00 

GnllRoy 8 00 

Propcrtv-man and boy 18 00 

2 Servant* 12 00 

Stnce doorkeeper 8 00 

2 nn»mon 20 00 

9 Usherx 27 00 

8 Doorkeepers 18 60 

8 Policemen 18 60 

Treaitnrer and officer 60 00 

Runner to press 6 00 

8 Tnilor* 28 00 

nni-pn«t!ng snd distribnting 20 00 

HRirDresMrs 10 00 

Sweeper, Cleaners and Fireman, 21 00 

Total per week S1032 60 

Thin tnble of cxpenMn, It will bo seen, shows a month- 
ly outlay of 918,330 ; but it \n fttill deficient in PeverRi im- 
portant items, nnmejy: the salaries of a contralto, ($800,) 
another tenor, ($1000,) another baritone, ($800,) a sec- 
ond eontmlto, soother second tenor, and a second bnri- 
tone, ($20^ each,) all of which sre necessary for the 
proper condnct of a season of Italian Opera, snd which 
rai*e the expenditure to $16,680 per month, exclusive of 
rettU intertet and inturance. 

The salnries of the Prima Donna and First Tenor It 
will be «een are rated at $1,200 each per month; but 
Madame dk Laorakgb and Signor Miratb received 
la«t Ken«on three times that, or $8,600 each per month, 
rai>ine the monthly expenditure to $21,830 per month, 
excinsive of rent, interest and Insnnince. 

This statement is made the basis of an argument, 
and a pretty weighty one, against the demand for 
opera at low prices. It presents one side of the ques- 
tion exceedingly well, and we hope to find room for 
it all another time. We shall l>e glad also to hear 
the best that can be said upon the other side. 

Mr. Bri8tow*8 new American opera, ** Rip Van 
Winkle*', has had a nightly mn now of a week or 
more, and is really a popular success. A letter from 
a correspondent above will be read with interest It 
agrees with the general tone of criticism in the New 
York papers, all of which pronounce it music of a 
light character, bnt of a good deal of merit in 
its way. Fsr, of the 7Vt6une, goes into a five 
column celebration of the event, with analysis 
of the work, seemingly fair, and interesting, much 
of which we would gladly have had room to copy 
this week. Meanwhile we clip the following testi- 
mony from a private letter from one of the first 
German artists, a leading man in classical music 
matters in New York, whose word could not be idle 
flattery. He writes us : ** Bristow's new opera is in 
point of instrumentation excellent, and there are 
otherwise many good things in it. The work really 
does an American composer credit; it is the first 
one of the kind which has inspired me with respect. 
The plot is poorly arranged and some cuts and 
changes in the programme of tho different pieces 
would be desirable." We are happy, by the way, to 
learn that Mr. Bristow has made his peace with the 
Philharmonic Society and returned into the arms of 
the " good old mother". So shonld it be ; let true 
musicians meet upon the ground of Art, and cease 
the foolish quarrel about native and foreign 1 

Mr. Hbruakn Eckhaxdt, who announces his 
services in another column as a teacher in the higher 
branches of music, is one of our most able, thorough 



and intclli^rcnt muKicinns; familiar with all the best 
German Muxir, one of the best conductors and ar- 
rangers for orchefltros that we have ever had, a com- 
poser too, in all the classical forms, and really one of 
the masters of his art We trust he will find many 
pupils and remuni^ration for his services to the cause 
of good music in onr city. 
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OBOHESTBAL CONOEBTS. 

AT a in««tlng of ircDilanien interested in the promotion of 
OrrbostfAl Murir, the undersigned were uppolntrd a Com- 
mitti^. Mnd have ina<le amnjtpnienrs to irive a peril** or SIX 
CONCERTS at the Bosrox Music Hall, daring the craning 
winter, with an Orrhe«tnt of at lea»t Firrr Uosiciaxs. under 
tlie direetion of CAUL ZRRRAIIN, and with the axulntanre of 
eminent Solo ArtUtu, both rooal and Instramental, provided a 
■uffl<-i«nt number of tlckft* ahall be Kubacribed for in season. 
Price of tlrket« for the leriro, 92,50. 
Subwription U*t* may t>e found at all the munle iitor<»s. 
Time of romroencement and further particulars trill be an- 
nounced hereafter. 

CHARLES C. PERKINS, 

R. K APTIIORP, 

J. B UPUAM, >- MAXiQXxa Cou3iinsi. 

EDMUND A. RATTAN, V 

JOHN S DWIflUT. J 

C. F. CHICK KU1N0, TaBA«oan 

NATHAN RICHARDSON, SaoaxTAaT. 

Boston, October 6, 1856. 

KR. HARRISON KILLABD 

Rcepectfully announces to bia former pupila and the public 
goncmlly, that he la now ready to renime his LESSONS IN 
8IN0INQ, on the aame terma aa the paat year. 
No. 6 Tyler Street, Oct 6, 1855. 

HERMANN EOSHARDTJ 

BEGS LEAVE to inlbrm the Muaieal Public of Boaton, that 
he can deTOte a Ivw apare honn to giving Inatruetlon in 
the higher branrhea of Muair, anch aa the Sonatas of Mmart 
and Beethoreu, with YloUn accompaniment, Thorough Ba«a, 
kc, Reaidence, No. 14 Pleaaant Street, corner of Spear Place. 

PRACTICAL OROAiriBT. A Collection of Yolun- 
tariee ihr the Organ, aelected from the >Vorks of the moat 
ealebrated CompoBors. By EDWARD TRAVIS. Price SI /)0. 
Juat publlahed bj Ollwev IMtaoia, 116 Washington St. 

THK TRABTBIBirT AVD BTBRMAIi. An Ode, 
Compoaed by Rombfrg. wirh Piano Forte and Organ Ac- 
eompanlment. Bv VINCENT NOVELLO. Prire 

Publlahed by OUwev IMtaon, 115 Wtukinfton St. 

BBBTHOVBBT'B SOBTATAB are now ready, in two 
large quarto Tolnmea, elegantly and durably bound In 
cloth, emboaaed and Ifttered - the moat magnificent aperimen 
of Muale Typography ever iwued, and in kei'plog with the an- 
aurpaaaed grniua of the compoaitiona. Price S7.50 per tqI. 
single, or both vola. for S12 OO. 

Pnbllabed by Oliver Dltsony 115 Washington St. 

CHURCH ORGANS. 

COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
WX. B. D. SnCMOKS, Organ BnUder, 

(Heretofore doing busineas in the style of Wu, B. D. Sooioxs 
k Co.) and 

GEOBGE FI8EEB, 

Of Cambridge, have thia day formed a Copartoerahlp fbr eon- 
tinning the manufartura of Church Organa. 
We dealgn to keep in our Warerooma New Instmmeuta for aale 
at prices from #400 to SI .600 Mch, and are prepared to build 
by contract at the aborteat notice, Organa, worth from 8600 to 
f 12,000. And by prompt and fkithfulexecurionoforderahope to 
merit a like enoouragement to that heretolbre extended to \Vu. 
B. D. SixMoys, and which has indicated the uercaaity of this 
bnalneaa connection, that hla eutlre att^ntinu may be doTotcd 
to the more dlfflcult and artiatic parte of the buaineaa, ao that 
aninereaae thereof may eauae no diminution of the peraonal 
attention which ia requlaite for the malnteuance of the CHA- 
RACTER of our inatrumenta, upon which we rely for aucceaa. 
While it will be our aim and ambitioD to famish Omars or 
1 Pkrfxction or roxx ard Mechaxisx, akd op ar uboarcx op 
KXTtRioi uRSORP/isstD, wpare confident of ability tootfer terms 
MORE FAVORABLE THAN CAN BE OBTAINED ELSE- 
WHERE, for the following reeaotia : Uavicg ample meana, we 
can purchaae in large quactltiea at flrat coat, fbr eaih ; can al- 
waya command the moat talented asalatanta, and alao do auf- 
ficient bnalneaa to practiae dlTialnn of labor, which, by aaaign- 
ing parte to workmen aklUed in tlieir particular branch, neees- 
aarily ioaurea better work at leaa expenae. Our Bfanuraetory, 
bv ita proximity to Charlea river, enablea ua to receive lumber 
direct fhim the vea'«l at first coat, and having been erected 
expreaaly for the bualneaa, ia in arrangement, rise, conve- 
nience and Itafkcilltlea unequalled, being fiimidted withatNim 
engine, ateam-heated drying-houae, planing, grooving, match- 
ing, moulding, tenoning, boring, and other machlnea, together 
with lathea, acroll, eireular and other saws, ftc, all operated 
by ateam power 

J%f9e /(teiliiies art tueh as ars possetud 6y ne other manu' 
fattwrtr of Organs in this eoutury^ and of themaelvea would 
enable ua to f^rniah inatrumenta, with a fair profit, at a price 
which thoae of like quality muat cost buildera who have work 
done by han«J that can l>e better executed at half th« coat bj 
steam machinery. 

Second liand Orgriixis at mjl times for sale. 

Ordera for tuning church organs promptly attended to, and 
eontraets taken Ibr tuuing by the year* 
Orders respectfully aolieited. 

8IMMON8 & FI8HER. 
Ko. 1 Charles St., cor. of Gambridge St. Boston. 

Boston, October 1, 1865. 06 8mo 



Eas the honor to announce that ahe will give a 

CONCERT 

At ns 

BOSTON KU8Z0 HALL, 

This CSaturday) Evening, Oot. 6th, 

On which occaalon ahe will be aaaiated by Mr. HARRISON 
MILLARD, and by a fnll Oreheatnu 

For parrirulara aee programme. 

Tieketa Fifty Centa each, to be bad at the usual places. 

GUBTAV XBEB8 

Ta prepared to receive Pnpfla fhr Inatruetlon on the Piano, 
Violin, or Flu^e. He may be addreaaed at the Mualcal Ex- 
rhans^. No. tB2 Washington Street, or at hts residence. No. 8 
Uollia Place. 

^jlt 3fiwlrtl35nlitt dinintttte Clnli, 

RESPECTFULLY announce to the muaieal public of Boaton 
and vicinity, that they are prepared to receive engage- 
ments for 

PRIVATE KUSXOAL 80IR£EB, 

similar to thoae glren by them laat year in Boeton, Cambridge, 
Milton, New Bedford, etc. e*e. 

THOMAS RYAN, See^y, 16 DIz Place, Boston. 

The Club would inform their old aubacribera in Boaton that 
the M«*aara. Crick rsixo have again kimlly placed at their dia- 
poaal their beautiful Saloon for the Solriea this winter, and on 
the return of the Club from the eaatem country, about the 
middle of October, their subacription lL<ts will be Issued. 

A. W. FRENZEL, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addreaaed at Reed's or Rlchardaon*a Mnalo Stores, or 
at his residence. No. 86 Charles Street. 

MLLE. GABRZELLE DE LA KOTTE 

Has the honor to announce that ahe will open TWO NEW 
CLASSES on the 8ch and on the 16th of October, for the 
inatruetlon of YOUNG LADIES on the PIANO-FORTE. 

One Claaa in the morning, the other In the afternoon, for 
the eonvenienee of young ladies attending School. 

[C7* TermSf Fifteen Dottars for Tieemy-Four Lessoiu, 

Mile. Oabrielle De Lamotto may be addressed at her resi- 
dence, 55 Hancock street. 

KB. DELAKOTTE 

Bega leave to announce that he will open two new Claaaes 
next wack for the INSTRUCTION of young ladlealN FRENCH. 

Mr. De Lamotte will l>egin on the eighth of October a (^ourae 
of Feescb Co>vxuatio5S for those who wiah to praotiae 
n«nch. 

0^ nrms Five Dottars for TwerUy^Four Lessons. 

Applications may be made at his residence, 55 Hanoock 
street. 

KB. OOBELLX, 

ENCOURAGED by the succeta of hia Classis in SiKonro 
laat year, propoaea toreaume the same at theMeaars. Chtck- 
ering'a rooma, on Monday, Oct. l«t, at 4 o'clock, P. M., to be 
eontlnued at Uie same hour and place on Mondaya and 7?hur»- 
daya. 

Aa It i4 the intention of Mr. Corelli, to give young ladies the 
opportunity of practlfing Trios, Quarteta, Choruaea, Ite., he 
baa engaged the services of 8ig. Gxxxaxi aa pianist and accom- 
panist. 

"VOOAL ZN8TBU0T0B." 

TIB EUROPEAN METHOD of Teaching Vocal Muaio in 
Claaaea, with Elementary and Progrcaalve Exerclart in 
Solfeggi and Vocallxaclon— including a aelectlon of Secular and 
Sacred Duetto?, Trio^, Quartettea and Choruaea, by Mr. Deema. 
Price 96 per dos. Publlahed entire in Treble and Baaa Cletk. 
separately. A copy for examination in Treble and Ba^a will 
be aent to any addrese upon the reception of 60 eta in atampa 
or money. PublUbed by GEORGE WILLIG, Jr., BalUmore. 

THE NEW OABUINA SACRA. 

THE NEW EDITION of thia popular collection of Church 
Muale, by Dr. Lowell Msiaon, la now reedy. The Elemen- 
tary department baa been entirely re-written and rr-modelled, 
and la accompanied with easy and pleasing Part Songa and 
other exerdaes for the voice, which will be found exceedingly 
uwfVil in Singing Schoola and claaaea. A number of new tunes 
have been added, but no former ones ondtted. The aale of the 
New Carmlna is unparalleled. But few churches in the eoun- 
try can be found where it ia not known and admired. 

For salo by OLIVER DITSON, and the Booksellera gen- 
erally. 829 fw 



BX6T0BY OF THE FLUTE. 

THOSE who would be informed of the peculiarities In the 
eonatructlon of the various kinda ot FLUTES, would do 
well to aend for BADGER'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
THE FLUTE, No. 181 Broadway, N. Y. Price one shilling, 
and poet paid to any pnrt of the Unitad Butcs. 
New York, Sept» 15, 1865. 4t 

KB. OOBELLZ 

Begs to announce that his CLASSES IN 8INGIN0 win be 
resumed at the Messrs. CHicKXu:(a*s Rooma, on MONDAYS 
and THURSDAYS, as laat aeaaon. Applications may be made 
at the Messrs. Chiekering*B Warerooma, (Maaobic Temple,) or 
at Mr. OorelIi*s resid<>noe, 47 Hancock street. SepB 2m 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

(Imported from England,) 

389, Broadway, N. Y. 

To Choral Societies and Choirs. 

\|'OVELLO*H Catalogue, No. 8, contains a List of Mnrie 
ll fi<r the o»e of Choral S'H'ietieii, Chnrrh Choirs and Sinf;ing 
CImwh^s, printed In septirate Vocnl and Orrhef>tral Part*. Con- 
taining Onitorios, Odes, Cantatas, FesrlTnl Hymns, and An> 
thema; Operatic Music, Songs, Duets, Trios, Quartets, and 
Choruses; Overtures, Symphonies ami Marches; Madrigals 
and Glees ; Music trith frfitin words ; Mosses, Motets, kc. fte. 
Sent postngi! free for one cent. 

The Vocal parts are printed la full music siu at the rate of 
three cents per page. 

NOVELTX)*S OCT.WO EDTTT0N8 of 0R.\T0RIOS of Han- 
del, Uaydn, Beethoven, Mendel.osohn, &c. in Vocal .Score, with 
Piano Porte arcompnniment. Ilandel'a >Icn>iah, $^1,63 ; Ju'las 
Maccabfcus, Sl.63; Haydn's Creation, 81.25. All th«* Orato- 
rios of these great masters hare been publlihed In this series 
at similarly low prices. 

NOVELLO'S OCTAVO CHORUSBS. All the Choruses in 
the octaro editions of the Oratorios, may be had distinct In 
Vocal Score with Organ or Tiauo Forte accompanimeat, at 8, 
6, 9, or 18 cents each. 

NOVELLO'S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. A Collection of 
music in separate Tocal parts. In this woric are published the 
whole of the chorus parts of the following Oratorios : 

Handel's " Messiah." price 38 cents each part. 
Ilandcrs " Judtts M.u'raba^us," price 38 cents each part. 
Hiindel's " Samson," price 83 ceuts each part. 

These parts are printed in the octavo sise, with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Cleff. 

COLLECTION OP GLEES. NoTello's Glee III re, Part Song 
Book, and the Mu«ical Times and Singing Clai*s Circular. For 
pariiculaxa, see Catalogue No. 5, sent po:«tHge free for one cent. 

J. A. NOVELLO, 

Sacred Music S'ore, 389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 60 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEAOHER OF THE PlANO-FORTE, 
84 Plnclcney Street. 

M%j be addressed at Reed's or Richardson's Music Stores. 

GEORGE W. PRATT, 

OF THE CONSEKVATORY OF MUSIC AT LEIFSIC, 

S^tnc^tr of Stnc|tng, %j:umon|T nnb Counlcrpoini, 

In priTaie lessons or classes. 
RESIDENCE, No. 102 MYRTLE STREET. 

8ION0R AUGUSTO BENDELARI 

T|7ILL be ready to receive pupils by the liejjinnlngof Sep- 
tT tember. He may be adilru.<sed at the rooms of Messrs. 
Chickering k Sons, or at Ktchardi'on^s 3Iit«icAl Exchange, 
until October 1st, after which time at his residence, No. 86 
Pinckncy Street. 

Sig. BiNDCLARi's class of young Indies In singing, for begin- 
ners oa/y, will rommenre on Tuf^day, Oct. 9th, at 4 o'clock, 
P. M., in the Messrs Chickering's SMluon, where the exercises 
will be continued every Tuesday and Fri-Jay afternoon, at 
the same hour. 

G. ANDR£ 6b 00. '8 

j3t]fot of Jioxti^n ani} j3omc£tu iBnsit, 

19 S. XINTH STREET, ABOTB CHESTNUT, 

(East Side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

(CT^A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has Just been published. Music and Music 
Books import«fd to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF I9IIJSIC, 

S6A 'WsMhliiffton Street, Boston. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT AOTZON 
GRAND AND 8QUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



WABEBOOmSy 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr2» BO 8 TON. tf 
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FIRST PREMIUM MELODEON8, 

The Yery Best now Manufactured. 

I^S. D. & II. W. SMITH respectfully call the attention of 
the public to their IMIMIOVKD 31EL0DE0NS, constantly on 
exhibition at their Wjiremonis, 

BTo. 417 'Washiuirton Street. 

By means of a new method of voin'mg^ known only to them- 
selves, they liaTe sncceedrU In reniovinK the harsh and bussing 
sound whii-h formerly charactcrize<l the instrument, render- 
lug the tones full, clear and or^n-like. The action is pmnipt 
and reliable, enabling the p4*rfonner to execute the most mpld 
music without obscuring the toues. The swell Is arranged to 
give great expression. 

The manufacturers recelTod the First Premium, over all com- 
petitors, at the Fair of the Ma-wichusctts Charitable Mi*chAnlc 
Assn. lation ; also at the Metropolitan Mechanics' Fair, held at 
Wtinhingtnn, D. C. 

For the Parlor, inatruments are furnished at prices varying 
from 945 to 8100. 

liiirger instruuients, with two banks of keys, for chapels and 
small churches, from 91o0 to fSOO. 

Thia last instrument, known as the ORGAN HARMONIUM, 
has IteifU essentially improeed by Messrs. Smith, and they have 
securvd a p,it«nc thervfor. 

Pvrsons who wish to hire Bldodcnns with a view of purchaa- 
ing at the end of the yi>>ir, ran have the runts credited as port 
payment of the purchase money. 

MB. AUGUST FRIES. 

Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th. and msy be addressed at Klchard!«on*s MiiKli-al Exchange, 
2S2 VVashingtou street, or at bis residence, 15 Dix Plnee. 

CARL ZERRAIIN, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addressed at Wade's Music Store, 197 Washington St. 

HENRY S. CUTLKR, 

33i^eii32i s:? x:;i3 8?«gav, 

BASEMENT ROOM IN TTIK ClIUROU OF THE ADVENT, 

GREEN STREET. 

Q^CommunicaUons may be left with Oursa Dmoir, or with 

Natuax Uiciiardsoic. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

niAunfactory, 370 Washln^fton Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

TODHG LADIES' VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL 

E. R. BLA.NCHARD. Teacher. 

This School is dei!iigr.ed for tlioee who 'w\Ax to acquira the 
ability to rtad music readily at siKht,and is pariiculnrly adapr- 
ed to the wants of tha«ie who dt'^^ire to fit themselves to teach 
singinx in schools, or to rect-iee instruction, from the best mat- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &e. 

Addiifss, care of Geo. J. Webb k Co , No. 8 Winter stxvet. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL be happj to give instruction In Piano-forta and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address:— 
No. 8 Uay ward PUice. May 26. tf 

MEYER & TRETBAR, 

SmprtErs nnft i^c^nlilislirrs nf 3Stisir, 

BUFFALO, IT. Y, 

QCTAGENTS for the Publijihing Ilonse of G. M. MEYER, Je. 

Brunswick. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Residence No. 66 Kneeland Street* 

C7*Will return to the city by the 1st of October. 



C. BREVSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Depot of Erard*s Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

DI7* Constantly on band a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 

OTTO DRESEL 

nu returned to town and Is ready to rpceive pupils. lie maj 
be addressed at Richardson's Musical Exchange. 



CARL HAUSE 

OFFERS his servires as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs. Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplisn themaeives for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, l8 respectfully requested 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the mui<Ie stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or O. P. Reed k Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row. 
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OnaAN-TTAllMONIUMS, 

MAMUFACTURKD BT 

MASON Sl HAMLIN. 

THE Orie.in-ir:irninnlum is* nn entiivly new (patent) mur^iral 
Instrument of the reed species, linving two nianuais, or 
rriws of keys, and cl«lit stops, as ftillows :— 1. Diti|tason : 2. 
Dulrlana; 8 Prinrlpiil; 4. Piute; 6. Bourdon; 0. Hautboy; 
7. Exprewion ; 8 Coupler. It is designed more •■specially ftir 
the uiie of churches, lecture-rooms, nnd olhcr large pnblte 
halls, having power nearly equsl to a thousttnd dollar organ I 
It Is niso capable of many solo-cITccts, and has great vsricty in 
the proptTly or iiunllty of tono. It Is ei^iircinlly udnptctl to 
the use of orgnn-tcNchers and students, being an admirable 
substitute for orgnn-pmctlca. Examination from all inleniste'd 
ifl respeetAilly s«ilic-ited. 

Mason & Hamlin's Kodel Kelodeons I 

Recommended by the best mnniriitns and organists in the 
country, (ms auPKRioa to nil others,) uniong whom we nteotlon 
the following: I^iwcll Mason, Wm. B. Itmdbury, <2corge V. 
Root, O. W. Morgan (late 0iir4nixt to the liannontc Union, 
London), S. A. Ikincroft, L. P. Homer, Ij. II. BouthanI, K. 
Bruce, etc. etc. 

Prices from $00 to $175. 
(tT* Circulars containing a full description of the Model 
Mclodcons sent to any address, on applicatloa to the under- 
signed. 

HBNET MASOM. ) MA^OBT A HAni^lM, 

KSiMOJfB BAMU.V. J Cambridge Ht. {cor. of ChnU^^) £b»teii, Ms. 



NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 
THE CKAYON* 

A Weekly Paper devoted to A RT, offers itaelf to the attention 
of all who Hrc Interested in the elevating and n'fiiiing Influ- 
ences of Beaury. Among the contributors to THE CKAYON 
already are KaiAirr, Uwrll, Strkkt, KKMDiAxnr I>»ale, A.B. 
Dl'kamd, Prc;>ident of the N tlonal Academy of Design, Dahiil 
UUKTIKOTON, IIbnbt K. Brown, and amongst those eogiiced 
are I^okopkllow, Batard Tatlor, Obo Wm Curtu, Riv. II, 
W. Bbbciier, \Wy. Samobl Omood, Rev. n. W. Bbuows, Uoo. 
Charlbs Sum kbr, and others of onr most eminent writers. A 
series of papers by Ruskiw. and eKSsys left by the eminent 
sculptor, IIoraho QRXBaouou, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 

From tkt Cincinnati Gazette. 
We have already strongly rrcnmmended Tni CmATOir, and 
every succeeding number proves it to be more and moiv worthy 
of all wa hare ssUd in its praise. No Journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country ; and if It 
meets with the support it so richly deservra, we hsve no doubt 
that It will exert a moat wholcaome inttoence upon tlio ta st ii' 
of the country. 

Pnblishedby STTLLMAN & DURAND, No. 287 Broadway, 
New York. Terms, iS per annum, in advanea. Back nam- 
bers supplied. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

IJUPORTERS OF FOREION RllJSIC, 

HIVB EBMOVBD TO 

No. 769 BROADWAY, oorner of Ninth St. 
NKW YORK. 



TEAGHEE OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St 

KESIDENCK....18 SUAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 

A GOOD TIME TO 8UB80EIBEI 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

9. ^apti o! Sit ani} l^ittraturt, 

Publiihed every Saturday, at 21 School St. BoetOE. 
Tdto Dollars per aimnnii In adiranco. 

During the three years since it was aatablished, this Journal 
has met with continually inercasing fkvor, and it will enter 
upon its EIGIITII VOLUME with the number for Saturday, 
October 8th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Uvno, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of PnUta IilCeimtors ; 
including, fkom time to time— 1. Critical Reviews of Oooosrta, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, Ac. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News fh>m all parts. 4. Corrss- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Bsaays on 
maslrAl styles, schools, periods, authori, compositions. In- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religions bearings; on Musie in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, Ac. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &.e. 8. Original and Selscted Poenia, Kce. 

ItT^Back numbers, flrom the eommenesment, can be fur- 
nished. Address (post-paid) 

J. S. DWIGIIT, 21 School St. Bostox. 



TERMS OF ADVEETZ8INO. 

Tlrst insertion, per line 10 els. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 6 cts. 

For one column, (126 lines) first insertion •12.00 

Do do each subeequent. ... 90 00 

Special notices (leaded), each Insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : fbr ysariy sdvsrtissaMBts, 
quarterly in advance. 

No. 21 BGHOOIi BTBEET. 
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Suiijohi's Joupil of ^\\m, 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 

TEBMS : By Mail, $3 p«r annum. In advanoe. 
When left by Carrier, $3,50 " 

J. S. DWIGHT, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD L. BALCH, PRINTER. 

O:^ OFFIOIf, No. 21 School Street, Boston. 

SUBSCRIPTJONS RECEIVED 

At the OFFICE OF PUDLICATION 21 School St. Boston. 

])y NATHAN KICHAUOSON, 282 Washlnffton St. " 
'< GKOKUK P. UKED & CO.. .18 Tremont Row, *< 

" A. M. LKLAND, ProTldence, II. I. 

« C. BUBUSING, 701 Broadway, New York. 

<* SCHAKFENBERa & LUIS, 769BnMulway, " 

" QKOUaB DUTTON, Je Roebester, N.T. 
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" JOHN II. MELLOR, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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For Dwight'f Jonmal of Mniio* 

Beminigcenoes of a Summer Tour. 

VUL 

ViKNNA coNTTOUBD— PnACCE— Tub RiVKR Elbe- 
High Mass in tub Court Chukch at DRKynEN— 

COXGRKGATIONAL SiKGIKO— ThE SiLBEllMAKN Or- 
GAK8— CoIjOGME CATHEDRAL REVISITED. 

Vienna holds no longer its proud preeminence 
as the musical metropolis of Europe. Once the 
chosen residence of Haydx, Gluck and Beet- 
HOVKN, in this our day it is rather shunned than 
sought out by the masters of Music. The mem- 
ory of Strattss is greener there than that of Mo- 
zart. At the Karnther Thor I heard only the 
Lucrezia of Do>'izetti, while Balfe was, at 
this time, about to inaugurate his new opera in 
the theatre that resounded with the first strains 
of the ZauherfldU. But the public and private 
collections of Art, easily accessible at all times, 
are alone well worth a pilgrimage to the Aus- 
trian capital. And in the beautiful galleries of 
the Prince Esterh^zy, (that munificent patron 
of Art) one can, at least, recall in imagination 
some strains of the choice chamber music of 
Beethoven, to which their walls echoed in the 
presence of the great master, and in his palmiest 
days. 

I was much impressed by the fine monument of 
the Archduchess Christina, by Canova, which 
stands in the Church of the Augustines. It is of 
purest \N'hite marble. A funereal train is de- 
scending into the tomb, bearing in an urn the 
ashes of the deceased. Following after, is an old 
man bowed with age and infirmity, and by his 
side a little child goes weeping. Sorrow, deep, 
earnest, almost audible, seems to pervade their 
very forms. As you look upon the mourning 
gi'oup, an irresistible melancholy comes over you 
like a shadow, and you grieve in sympathy. 



I left Vienna by the railway at dusk. In a 
state between sleeping and waking, in which the 
music of the fiAh symphony was strangely mixed 
up with the hideous realities of the rattling train, 
I passed the night, and arrived late in the morn- 
ing, unrefrcshed, at Prague. It was a fBte day. 
All the Bohemian capital was in motion. The 
twenty-four statues on the bridge seemed the only 
objects bearing the semblance of life, which were 
at rest. Sleep was not to be thought of in the 
midst of such general activity, and straightway I 
mingled with the moving crowd. In the great 
church I heard the hoarse, but not unmusical, 
chaunting of the collected thousands of the pea- 
sant pilgrims of Bohemia. Towards evening, I 
strolled into the old Jewish burial-ground, on the 
banks of the Moldau, and found there, in the 
fellowship of graves of six centuries existence, 
that congeniality of repose I had elsewhere sought 
in vain. 

From Prague to Dresden there is a choice of 
routes. That by the railway is the most direct 
and convenient. But the lover of rare and beau- 
tiful scenery will leave the train at Aussig, mid- 
way in his course, to make the descent of the 
Elbe. Here the glories of the Saxon Switzer- 
land commence. For many miles the river runs, 
as in a trough, between walls of perpendicular 
rock and high mountains, rivalling those of the 
Rhine in picturesque beauty. The stream changes 
continually as you proceed; is serpentine and 
straight, by turns ; now narrowed in its pent-up 
channel through some rocky mountain pass, now 
widening into a broad, placid lake like the Hud- 
son at the Highlands. Below Schandau you 
pass the bold promontory of Schramstein, close 
under the fortified heights of Pfaffenstein, and 
Eonigstcin with its impregnable fortress — against 
whose walls Napoleon battered in vain — thence 
on, through a wild country of tale-telling tradition, 
" the cradle of gnomes and kobolds," till, at 
length, near Dresden you emerge among thriving 
villages and cultivated fields, like the exit, on the 
Neckar, from the vallies of Odenwald upon the 
plains of the Rhine at Heidelberg. This was the 
fourth of the German rivers whose acquaintance 
I had sought ; and it is worthy to take its place in 
that grand quartet of streams which the Rhine 
with the Danube and Neckar complete. 

The music at High Mass in the Court church 
in Dresden has long been considered the finest 
of its kind in Germany. Nor am I disposed to 
dissent, in my humble judgment, from the uni- 
versally accorded opinion ; although, I confess, I 
was far more impressed by the mass in the Cath- 
edral of Cologne. The latter performance, it is 
true, had all the collateral advantages of a fitting 
and imposing architecture, so that it is difficult, | 



perhaps, to separate wholly what belongs to the 
music and what to associations and the place. 
And aside from the utterly tasteless architec- 
ture and tawdry decoration of its interior, there 
is a positive physical defect in the Dresden 
church, as an acoustic room ; its reverberatory 
properties being such as to render all distinctness 
in articulation impossible. Hence the delicacy 
and artistic shading that belongs to the touching 
music of the mass, and in the absence of which its 
full effect can never be realized, is here, in a 
great measure, lost. Regarded as a mere musical 
performance, I allow the Mass in the Court 
church is mechanically a miracle of success. But 
I could not fail to notice, in the light operatic 
manner of the perfoi-mance, a total disregard of 
that religious element, which the great masters 
have so conscientiously infused into all this class 
of their compositions ; without which to call it 
sacred music is a misnomer. There was some- 
thing, moreover, in the barbarian custom of dis- 
posing the male and female parts of the congre- 
gation on opposite sides of the church, like the 
Shakers, during the service, and the mongrel 
mixture of the Catholic and Lutheran form of 
worship, that ill disposed one to be satisfied at 
best. 

From the Dom I went direct to the Evan- 
gelical church, the antipode of the former in 
every respect. Here, for the first time in my 
life, I heard the true Congregational Singing of 
Germany ; the mingling of three thousand voices, 
led by a powerful organ, in a choral hymn. I am 
no Puritan in music. But the simple, solemn 
grandeur of that occasion, I shall not soon forget 
It was like the music of the sea — all-pervading, 
overpowering in effect. I could, at once, ap- 
preciate the reason why we can have no Congre- 
gational Singing in America. It is, as Lowell 
Mason once remarked of a church in this city, 
where the experiment had been tried and failed, 
for two reasons ; and the first is, there is no Con" 
gregation. He would have added, as a second 
reason, had it not been superfluous, that the con- 
gregation cannot sing. Hence the lamentable 
failure at St. Paul's, and other churches where it 
has been attempted here. How different in 
the old Lutheran temples in Germany, where the 
assembled people number, not unfrequently, 
four and five thousand, and of these aU have 
some appreciation of music. 

There are in Dresden and its vicinity some of 
the mellow-voiced organs of Gottfried Sil- 
BERMANN, — famous builder of the last century ; 
whose instruments, for opulence of tone and rare 
excellence and beauty of expression, are unsur- 
passed. One of these is in the Dom or Court 
church. The organ, from its portion, and the 
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acoustic defects (above flamed) of the building 
in which it is placed, by no means shows for what 
it is worth. It is not of the largest calibre or 
extent, but is of such intrinsic worth that, were 
it almost any where else, it would draw as many 
pilgrims to its shrine as does the rare instrument 
of Ilerr Kocher at Stuttgart, or the colossal 
organ at Freyburg, — and this is not the only in- 
stance where an ill-devised architecture has blur- 
red the fair fame of a most noble instrument. It 
numbers 47 registers, arranged with three manu- 
als and one pedal, as below : 

Great Organ. i Fed. 



Fett. 

1 Diapn^n IG 

2 Bounlon 16 

8 Rn««oon 16 

4 Tnunpet S 

6 Octnve 8 

6 Giimbn S 

7 Rohrflute S 

8 OctHve 4 

Spitzflute 4 

10 Fifth.... 8 

11 Superoctnve 2 

12 Third 11-2 

19 Comet, 6 ranks. 

14 Mixture, 4 ranks. 

15 Cynibnl, 3 ranks. 

Choir Organ. 

1 T)inpn«on 8 

2 Qiiintnton 16 

3 Viula Maris 8 

4 FItito 8 

6 Quintnton 8 

6 \ox humnnn 8 

7 Octnve 4 

8 T?olirfliite 4 

9 Xnsat 3 



10 Octnve 2 

11 Third 1 1-2 

12 Finch flute 1 

13 Comet, 6 ranks. 

14 Mixture, 4 rauks. 

SwKLL Organ. 

1 Principal 4 

2 Flute, 8 

3 Clinhimcnu (Scholin) 8 

4 Rohrflute 4 

5 Xnsnt ....• 8 

6 Octnve 2 

7 Thirtl 13-6 

8 Rolirflutc 1 

9 Cymbal, 8 ranks. 

10 Se^quialtera, 4 ranks. 

Pedal. 

1 Great Diii|Kiion 16 

2 Sub Ba«9 32 

3 Diapason 8 

4 Octave 4 

6 Mixture, 6 ranks. 

6 Trombone 10 

7 Trampet 8 

8 Clarino 4 



I went to the opera, one evening, to hear the 
music of the " Midsummer Night's Dream." I 
was somewhat surprised to see the eamc orchestra, 
in the same force, that on the preceding day had 
occupied the organ loft of the church. The per- 
formances of the evening were not remarkable. 
As a whole, it was far below what I had hcanl at 
Munich and Frankfort. Indeed I must 'confess 
to a feeling of disappointment in the music of 
the Saxon capital, which I would fain attribute 
to the unseasonable time of my visit, and, quite 
likely, to my unfitness of mood, or non-apprecia- 
tion, perhaps, of puch as was given. It was, 
nevertheless, with unfeigned regret that I bade 
adieu to the beautiful city, and its treasures of 
Art, and turned my face westward once more. I 
left on tlie morning of a fine day by railway, 
and passing, without stopping, through the inter- 
esting cities which lay upon my route, came, at 
evi'uiiig, to the banks of the Rhino at Cologne. 

Fur of!*, I saw again the gigantic crane on the 
Cathcilral top, with upraised arm, as though wa- 
ving a welcome for the weary pilgrim to the 
shrine below. I made ha<te to obey the summons, 
as soon as I could alight from the train. The 
maje?tic pile seemed to rise toward heaven as I 
approached. I had looked upon it for the first 
time a few months previously, in the opening of 
early day. Xow, again, after many wanderings, 
I found myself within the channed circle of its 
presence, at the coming in of night. Xor had its 
grandeur and the majesty of its architecture a 
whit <liminif'hed, after comparison with its rivals 
in the various cities of the continent. The old 
feeling of wonder and awe came over me, strength- 
ening and confirming my convictions of its match- 
less i>o\vcr. I parsed through its gloomy portals, 
and stood in the vastness of the space within. 
In the gathering darkness, the eye could not 
compass its bounds by roof or wall. From a 
diinl} -lighted chapel in the distance, came the 
music of Vespers, in unintelligible accents, dying 



and swelling upon the ear, at intervals, like tho 
summer wind. Soon it ceased altogether. Tho 
priests and the choristei's passed out and left mo 
quite alone. Tho whole v.ist building seemed in 
a repose the most profound. Silence reigned su- 
preme. A sense of utter loneliness oppressed me. 
It was as the solitude of an Alpine mountain pass, 
than which there is nothing in nature more im- 
pressive. An emotion akin to fear crept over 
me — a spell, as of some undefined presence, 
warping and controlling my faculties, till I secret- 
ly gave credence to the weird influences of the 
place, and tho legend of its supernatural origin. 
With an eilbrt, at length, I threw ofl the incubus, 
and passed out into the open air. Tho sky was 
partially overcast, obscuring the stars. At tho 
distance of a few feet, I paused to look back. 
Tlie limits of the gigantic structure seemed now 
more ample, and, while I yet looked, to grow 
visibly in the uncertain light A littlo further on 
I turned again, and saw nothing. It had wrapped 
itself up in the mystery of the night. 
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An Evening in the Harts. 

Fn03f THE PAIVATE LETTEHS OF MH. BBOWW. 
(Cor4cluded from Inst week.) 

But now I heard the voice of the herald, and the 
Man of Fancy led mc back to the entrance of the 
charmed valley. Tho herald's proclamation was to 
tho efTcct that half a century had passed away since 
tho last general meeting for the naturalization of cit- 
izens in tho Republic of Fancy, and this present 
meeting was for the ptirposo of receiving and de- 
ciding on applications by men of genius for the re- 
ception of their creations into the Republic, there to 
have and to hold, to receive and to enjoy, all and 
several, the rights and honors and privileges of the 
Immortals. " And now," ended he, " let all such as 
during the post half century claim to have created be- 
ings worthy to live and have their being in tho en- 
during realm of tho Imagination appoar, and present 
their oflspring at the tribunal. Tho Representa- 
tive of Posterity sits thcro as judge, and Truth and 
Nature us his assistants." 

Tho Tribunal was just outside tho barrier and had 
escaped my notice as I entered — ^probably owing to 
the effect first of tho gloom I had encountered, and 
then of the absorbing character of tho view which 
met my eyes upon entering the enchanted circle. 

To tell of the crowd of beinijs which suddenly 
seemed to fill the whole valley, as if raised by magic, 
would bo utterly impossible. Representatives of all 
nations and tongues were there, bringing up to tho 
Judge such as they hoped would pass the ordeal and 
keep their names alive in the field of literary fame. 
A crowd of bustling Frenchmen came first. There 
were Sue, and Paul dc Koek, and George Sand, and 
nobody knows how many more. At most of the 
creatures presented by them, the Representative of 
Posterity smiled or frowned, and at tho touch of tho 
wands of Tnith and Nature they fell into ashes or dis- 
appeared entirely. Corinnc and Coneuclo stood tho 
test, and a few others of both sexes, but the number 
was small in comparison with the crowd who vanished 
like a morning mist I was amused nt a plea made 
to the judge by the Man of Fancy in behalf of two or 
three personages, whom that functionary seemed in- 
clined to condemn as untrue to nature. 

" They arc true, your honor, to Frenchmen's na- 
ture," said he, " and it takes all sorts of people to 
make a world." The judge smiled, and it was found 
that they did pass tho ordeal. 

When Fouqud appeared with Undine, a curious 
quei^tion orose, whether she was to be considered as 
human or still a nymph of the waters. It was left to 
her to decide, and the beautiful creature chose the 



fonner. As human, thougli she had sufiTcrcd boyond 
tho power of humanity to boar, still as human had 
she tasted of love and happiness. Both Tntth and 
Nature droppe<l a tc;ir as she passed throu;;ti the 
portal, where slie was greeted with all a sister's af- 
fection by Ophelia and Desdemona. 

IIofTmann came with ICipcllmcistcr Kreisler, and 
Master Muitin, and a sweet German girl with deep, 
loving blue eyes — tbey passed in at once. 

It was very remarkable that from Italy, Austria, 
and other countries, cursed with the cenMon»hip of 
bigoted priestcraft and des|}Otisin, very fciv came to 
present their creations. There are many men of 
Genius there, said the Mun of Fancy, hut all traits 
and sentimeuto, which give life and reality to their 
creations are crashed out, and tho noblest sonls are 
allowed to present the world little more than the out- 
ward forms and masks of humanity. Had Zschokko 
lived South of the Alps his AInmontade would never 
have passed tho Tribunal tk.ti lie now does. 

A complete report of all that took place on tlits 
remarkable occasion is of course out of the question, 
by any forco less tlian a full corps of Tribmui ro- 
I>ortcrs. I can give a few incidents only. 

Picciola, in innocent and cliild-Uke beauty, poised 
in, tho touch of the wand of Truth but adding to tho 
charm of her ingenuous conntenaneo. 

The most successful of all who appeared at the 
Tribunal hi the numl)cr of his creations which stood 
the tests, was Scott. Yet many of his finest concep- 
tions were excluded as I^eing historical figures, clothed 
indeed, hut not created by him. Wavcrly, Ivanhoe, 
Baillto Jurvic, and scvend otliers, whom I did not 
happen to know — not being much of a reader of 
Scott, with Die Vernon and Rcliecca, passed in. I 
saw, too, old Isaac, of York, and thought to myself, 
a companion for Shy lock at lost, but Isaac would 
have no intercourse with him. Tho Judge had hardly 
finished the creations of Scott, when two horsemen 
were seen in the distance coming leisurely along the 
ridge from llarzburg, followed by an immense multi- 
tude of all ages and sexes. 

* ifeavens I " said I, ■' If all that crowd find admit- 
tance, there will not be room enough in tho whole 
valley for a man to turn himself." 

" Never fear," said my friend, " they all have to 
pass the wands of Truth and Nature." 

With immense parade and ceremony, tlie motley 
crew were brought before the judge. Tho most cas- 
ual observer could not fail to noto the close family 
resemblance, somewhat disguised by paint, costume, 
and theatrical secrets. They paled and vanished 
one by one, until but a type or two of them oil were 
left, and these the wand of Nature reduced by a 
touch to a few pieces of buckram and a small quan- 
tity of shreds, patches, paint and spangles. The 
originator of the **two horsemen" seemed at first a 
little surprised and indignant at his reception by the 
Representative of Posterity, but soon recovcrcd bis 
good humor, and collected tho remains of tho crowd 
in his handkerchief, with the remark to Cooper, who 
stood near, that here was material enough for as 
many more, who would do well enough for the present 
gcncratiou — and as to Posterity, what has it done for 
mc that I should care for it ? 

Cooper came fon»*ard with a very confident air and 
intimated to the Judge and his assistints, that if they 
destroyed A/s creations in this wise, he should sue for 
damages. Tho Judge said that the extraordinary 
power of description and the marvellous talent for 
incident, which all the world gave him credit, for 
would be suflScicnt to keep his men and women long 
in remembrance, but only on condition of tlieir pass- 
ing the ordeal, could tbey hope to join the band of 
the Immortals. 

It was indeed curious to see how creatures on 
which he hod Libored with all the powers God had 
given him — beings whom ho seemed to cherish with 
more than parental fondness, fell away and crumbled 
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into dust (It tlio touch of the wand. One old Iiantcr, 
who cflst wistful ghinccs at tho forast around us, 
stood tho test, ns did also a creation in a red skin. 
In relation to tho latter, a singular question arose, as 
to whetlicr it hclonj^cd to liumanity, or should go 
with tho supernatural beings, which dwell in another 
part of tho realm of tho imagination. Tho Man of 
Fancy argued titat it was a splendid creation and had 
found iu place already in the admiration and lovo of 
the wliolo literary world ; ho admitted tliat it was as 
purely a heing of the fantasy as the water and air 
sjiirits, but it had human affections and feelings, wliich 
could only find pluy in tlic company of the old huntor 
who had just ]mssed in. 

This view of tho cxiso prevailed, and the Indian 
and Lcathcrstocking were soon in deep converse upon 
some topic of natural religion. 

livron was another who brought forward a large 
number of candidates of both scxck, and seemed not 
a little cnnigcd, when a touch of tiic wands showed 
them to be but canvass-covcred frames on which he 
had paiutcd himself more or l&ss black, or daubed 
the features of his lascivious companions. I huvo 
always hated tliat man's writings, and rejoice exceed- 
ingly at the fate of Iiis puppet Byrons and mistresses. 

What a contrast I for a mihl, modest, New Eng- 
land country clei'gyman appeared witli a littlo wiUl 
creature, which he had picked np in an ont-of-tho 
way liucklebcrry pasture — tho most exquisite repre- 
sentative of a certain class of American chihlren that 
imagination over conceived. Judd's little Margaret, 
you may be certain, was not excluded. 

Died rich Knickerbocker begged the Judgo to pass 
him in at once, if at all, as he thought he should be 
alile to gather some valuable information from the old 
hunter, who had spent his early years in tho neigh- 
borhood of Albany. As may bo supposed, no diffi- 
culty or hindrance mot tho little old man in his pas- 
sage to the Immortals. 

One or two curious legal questions of possession 
occurred. A Spanish or gipsey dancing girl was 
presented by half a dozen dilTerent persons. I think 
Longfellow, Victor Hugo, and even Carl Maria Von 
Weber all claimed her. 

** If," said the Judgo, " it was a matter of impor- 
tance to tho people within, or to those whom I re- 
present, that this question should be decided, I should 
certainly not give my decision but in tho presence of 
Cervantes, for if I do not err, Prcciosa must look as 
much to him as her creator as to any otlier of what- 
ever genius. She has become a living re.ility, and as 
such passes in^ and whatever claims you have to urge 
must be broui'ht before some other tribunal than 
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mme. 

Another of these cases was still more curious, and 
of special interest to mo. Some one, I do not know 
who, had brought forward a barber — ^a prattling, cun- 
ning, noisy knave, who was at once claimed by 
Beanmarchais as his property. It would have made 
little difference as to the proprietorship in tlio end, 
for the form was without life, and was rapidly fading 
away before the wand of Truth, when Rossini stepped 
np, and by a stroke of genius filled it with vigorous 
life. With a leer at the sober virgin. Truth, and a 
comical glanco at tho Judge, Figaro, for it was he, 
began in stentorian voice : Largo al factotttm. He 
had sung but a few notes, when from within was 
heard the glorious : Non pin audrai from another 
Figaro. 

" Stop, stop," cried the Judge, " this is no opera 
house, nor Yankee singing school," but as the two 
Figaros refused to stop, they were put into the cus- 
tody of the herald, for contempt of court. They made 
him no little trouble, each contended that he was 
the veritublo Figai'O, and that he alone was the living 
representative of Beaumarchais* original Barber. To 
save time and trouble, and also as being in fact the 
most just course to pursue, the Man of Fancy argued 
that they both should be admitted among the Immor- 



tals, as they both stood tho tests of Nature and 
Truth; and that their reception might be considered 
as an application of tho principle in the cnsc of the 
two Dromios. The two Figaros embraced very lov- 
ingly, and I had tho satisfaction of hearing them 
soon after entertaining Suncho ranzn, the Dromios, 
Launce, Speed, FalstatFs boy. Corporal Trim, and 
several other servants and footmen who are still in 
the service of their masters among the Immortals. 

Another case similar in principle, was that of a no- 
ble woman^-onc of the grandest and loveliest of crea- 
tions. A Frcnchman, and two or three Vienna men 
of literary attainments, if hardly to he called poets, 
claimed her. She would however, have never passed 
the barrier, had not Beethoven come to the rescue 
and endowed her with a soul so lofty, a spiritual fire 
so heaven l\', as to render her worthy Uic society of 
Ilcrmionc, and Is^abclla, and Viola, those master- 
pieces of Shakspearc's all-crcaiivc genius. As Leonora 
or Fidclio, she will — she must live as long as human 
hearts are ''touched with tho concord of sweet 
sounds." 

As to the more recent crcaiions of genius, not 
much was at tbis time decided. Scvcnil, who had 
brought a troop of candidates, were advised by tho 
Judgo to wait until another assembly. A wholo 
crowd of fushionablo novelists, who persisted in pro- 
senting their heroes and heroines, had tho mortific.i- 
tion of seeing the last shred and patch disappear at a 
single wave of the wand of Nature. Some of them 
wero severely reproved by the judge for their pre- 
sumption in bringing such hollow works into his 
presence, and Lady Blessington, I recollect in par- 
ticular, was told that she could gain little favor at that 
tribunal, for stealing an entire work from Henry 
Mackenzie, and tricking out his finely drawn charac- 
ters in the paint and tinsel of her fashionable life. 

Dickens was told that it would lie a dangerons ex- 
periment for him to present many of his heroes and 
heroines, as tho touch of Truth and Nature might 
not bo too well homo by many of his exaggerated 
caricatures. He was wiso enough to take advice 
from the Man of Fancy, and only brought forward 
some half a dozen pci-sonogcsjof whom Mr. Pickwick 
and Sam WcUer of course were admitted as well as 
little NclL Mr. Pickwick went bowing and smiling 
in, and a natural attraction brought him at once into 
tho company of Undo Toby, the Vicar of Wake- 
field, and their club, while Sam, as in duty bound, 
joined tho soir(5o of footmen. I overheard him re- 
mark, as ho cast his eye upon the stolid face of San- 
cho Panza — " Well you are a rum *nn !" Little Eva 
coming up at that moment under the caro of Uncle 
Tom, the touches of Truth and Nature only adding 
to life and reality, she passed in with Nell. I do not 
think I ever saw anything more perfect, more an- 
gelic, than the little group soon after foimcd upon a 
bank, shaded with orange trees, where they found 
Mignon — Eva, Nelly and Mignon, with the dark face 
of Uncle Tom turned toward them, radiant with satis- 
faction, and Nelly's old grandfather sitting, the pic- 
ture of aged happiness, by her side. 

Most of Bulwer's characters await a future assem- 
bly. Pelham, the fop, entered, but seemed ill at 
ease in the company of tho fops of the last century 
whom he found there. 

One sweet creature I must not forget. She was 
one of those to whom life hud been a weary waste, a 
time of sighing and tears, of hopes defeated and ex- 
pectations cut off, of affections blighted and longings 
unutterable never satisfied, yet she had borne all so 
meekly, had borne her sad lot so heroically, that 
Truth held not out her wand, but kissed her and 
dropped a tear upon her pale cheek. Need I say 
that this was Evangeline ? Need I speak of her re- 
ception by Helena and Hermione ? 

A dark looking man approached, who might have 
ventured to have offered several candidates for ad- 
mission, but modestly presented but two — a woman 



of haughty, noblo beauty, clouded with the weight of 
somo awful and secret sin, and her child, than whom 
no elf nor mischievous fairy could have presented a 
more wonderful and significant face. That scarlet 
letter upon the breast ! Hester and little Pearl. They 
passed in among the immortals. Little Pearl found 
no companion at first, but something in Eva won 
her conHdencc, and a look of extreme wonder over- 
spread her face as sho felt the strange, sweet, new in- 
fluence to which she was subjected. Hester sought no 
one, but there was one there, who knew what tho bur- 
den of sin is; and he could sympathize with her in her 
sorrow and abasement. He sought her out, and riho 
soon found tho blessedness of sincere sympathy in the 
sin-bcladcn Christian, the Pilgrim. Sho will find 
another friend there, for Harley, the Man of Feeling, 
is one of the Immortals. Hester's lot is better now 
than in the old Puritan days of Boston. Becky 
Sharp pnsscd without difficulty, but I cannot say 
that her reception by the ladies was very gratifying; 
she soon, however, found friends enough among the 
gentlemen. I do not, at this moment, recollect any 
others of general interest who were admitted to the 
Uepnblic, nor does it seem advisable to dwell upon 
the fate of those who were unsuccessful. 

Tho rapidity with which the business of the occa- 
sion was transacted was a marked feature, and hardly 
so much time was employed in deciding the cases of 
hunilreds as I have spent in recording these few — but 
then the Judge had indeed a pair of ablo assistants. 
Thus, long bcforo I had thought it possible, the 
applications ceased, and the court took a recess. For 
an hour tho Man of Fancy and I wandered among 
the vorions groups, who were making the acquain- 
tance of tho new comers, and exhibiting a good deal 
of curiosity to learn the character of modem society 
as exhibited in their persons — for are they not tho 
embodiment of tho spirit of the age in which they 
live? 

It may, perhaps, be of interest, if I record my ob- 
servations upon a few well-known personages. Don 
Juan seemed not entirely at his ease in the new so- 
ciety in which he found himself, and indeed for char- 
acters of his type, the Bepnblic of the Immortals 
must be littlo better than a purgatory. Tho curious 
bond between him and Lcporello seemed in some de- 
gree loosed, for with the change in his circumstances, 
the excitement of his dare-devil life hnd passed away 
and tho servant seemed glad to escape from an exis- 
tence now of tedious monotony, into the society of 
others of his class. Donna Anna, happily, spite of 
Oalibichcff, did not die, but having outlived the ex- 
citement of the dark scenes in which she had been 
involved, became a sedate and noble dame, a worthy 
wife to the very respectable Spanish grandee, Don 
Ottavio, and a devoted mother to his children. 
Bather an exclusive group, the members of which 
did not seek any general acquaintance in the society 
of the Immortals, took its social tone from the 
courtly Sir Charles Grandison — there seemed indeed 
a positive unwillingness on their part to indulge in any 
intercourse witli tho children of the genius of Henry 
Fielding, Esq, We now visited also a more distant 
part of tho grounds fitted up in quite another style* 
Here were a host of characters, the children of East- 
tern imngination. Truly children, for they are sim- 
ple-minded, and intellectually undeveloped. Singu- 
larly uniform are they in character — ^humanity in its 
sensuous aspect. They live rather as the necessary 
inhabitants of a certain realm of tho imagination, 
than as single and individual children of genius. 
Here I saw All Baba and Morgiana, Aladdin and the 
princess — the barber, the fisherman, and all those 
wondrous personages who were the deliglit of my 
childhood — and (must the truth be told ? ) are not 
unfreqnently, still. Praised be the Howadji, that one 
no longer fears to acknowledge it. Yes, on that me- 
morable evening I saw them ! I need not specify 
whom I saw, — open the enchanted book — their 
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names are all there. Better had I not seen tlicm, for 
it gave me sacli a longing for the East, with its 
floods of son, its richness of verdnro, its cafds, its 
bearded and tarbaned people, its mosques, minarets, 
palaces, gardens — its orientcdity and its romance. It 
almost unfitted me for the Western society in the 
other part of the valley — the sensuous man had 
really achieved the victory over the intellectual. 

Of all those who properly belonged in this part of 
the valley, I saw only Sinbad, who sought the West ; 
as I passed oat, I found him still with Crusoe, and a 
third who had joined them— no less a personage than 
the world-renowned Gulliver — ^a gentleman to whom 
I was very heartily glad to pay my respects. Ho 
informed me that the stock, which ho brought with 
him from Lilliput, had all died out, owing to the 
want of proper care and food during his subsequent 
long absences from home, and remarked with a sigh, 
that ho had some difficulty in persuading people of 
the truth of his relations, though his statements were 
hardly less probable than those of the worthy gentle- 
man with whom he was conversing. Mr. Justice 
Shallow passing at the moment with Cousin Slender, 
I could not resist the temptation to ask him if ho 
ever received his money from Sir John Falstaff ? 

** By Cock and Pye, sweet Sir, not a farthing. 
That thousand pound was the breaking of me. One 
old sword and one hose and doublet were all I ever 
received — but the hose and doublet were cut up into 
clothes for a dozen of my servants." 

The Man of Fancy now called mo again to the 
tribunal, where the supernatural cases were to be de- 
cided. Fonqud brought forward a new water-spirit ; 
Chamisso, the devil, who stole Schlemihl's shadow; 
Hoffman, the maidens who bewitched and bewildered 
the student Anselmns. Frederick Kind brought the 
" Wild Hunter," whom Weber endowed with life. 
Drake brought his " Culprit Fay," and Hawthorne, 
a specimen of the real old New England puritan 
Witch. 

All these passed the proper examinations, and 
were declared to be real inhabitants of the realm of 
fantasy. There may have been two or three others, 
but their names have escaped me. The place of 
meeting for these creatures was of course the Brock- 
on, and thither I was taken by the Man of Fancy. 
Here also Shakspeare was still the great creator, 
though Mephistophcles and the Erl King played 
parts by no means of very secondary consequence. 
I was amused to see Mephistopheles introduce the 
New England Witch to the witches of Macbeth, it 
was done with so consummate an air of impudence. 
This reminds me that I had seen Gretchen below, 
restored to her early innocence. 

The company upon the Brocken was truly a 
strange collection, representatives of all the wild fan- 
tastic creations which hare in all ages been made to 
people air, earth and sea, were to be seen — a pair of 
gorgons and chimaenis dire, with cold, stony eyes ; 
Grcnii from the East, goblins, cobolds, and treasure 
guarding dwarfs ; the headless horseman ; the giant 
of the Brocken, of course to-night at home; witches, 
and all those kinds of odd devils of whom David 
Teniers, senior and junior, have preserved the por- 
traits. Asmodens, no longer shut up in a bottle, 
hopped livelily about on his two sticks. Caliban was 
raging against Prospero-~and would not be soothed 

by that d ^ned witch, Sycorax. But there was a 

more pleasing picture. Ariel, asleep in a cowslip ; 
the whole court of Oberon and Titania ; a thousand 
merry elves, and fairies of every kind and degree, 
Naiads, Nymphs, dwellers in trees, whose lives end 
with the life of their dwelling place ; all the sweet 
creatures that are invisible but real to our fancies — 
who are neither human, nor partakers of humanity, 
were there. The few moments I spent here have left 
but a confused impression upon my memory, nor 

conld I enter into details without perhaps offending 
some. 



On returning to the valley, we found the tribunal 
removed, and the tliick veil of gloom dropped against 
mere mortals like myself. The Man of Fancy in- 
formed me that ho had no power to conduct mc fur- 
ther into the mysteries of the place, and indeed it 
must be confessed that nothing but my wish to fur- 
nish a correct report would have indueed a longer 
stay on my part, as I was becx>ming well nigh ex- 
haustcd by the excitement caused by the singular 
scenes to which I had been admitted. After catching 
one more glance at tlie beauty and splendor witliin, 
as the Man of Fancy entered, I returned to Bsen- 
bui^fr, as may bo supposed, very weary. Periiaps, 
but for tills very weariness, I might the next day 
have viewed the whole aa a mere creation of the 
Man of Fancy. 
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for Dwtght't Journal of If iisle. 

Why shall we not have an American Har 

tional Song? 

Mr. Editor : — The paragraphs on the " Mar- 
seillaise," and " God save the king", in recent 
numbers of your Journal, prompt me to offer a 
few words about the Dutch national song, although 
there is nothing romantic or antique about it. 
My object in mentioning it is the hope that it may 
suggest a way to get at an American national 
song, — a song worthy of a great nation. 

The old Wilhelmus van Nassau^ (a kind of 
'* Yankee Doodle," was all but forgotten and dis- 
carded ; no one sang or played it, and no one cared 
to hear it It is this : 
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Some forty years ago, an individual (Gen- 
eral Kraajenhoff) offered a handsome pre- 
mium for the best poem, and for the best music 
for a national song. The prize song (composed 
by WiLLMs) was adopted in all the schools, and 
became rooted as the national song of Holland, 
and is as popular in Batavia as in Amsterdam. 
The words : Wien NeerlancTs Uoed door <f adet'n 
vloeiC, &c.* are inspiring, and the air is noble 

* " Whosoever has Netberland's blood flowinji: in his 
veins'', &c. A friend has given me the following En- 
glish version of the whole poem, which is by Tolleus; 

If true Dutch blood flows through your veins, 

Unstained and genuine; 
If you love king and fatherland, 

Then join your voice to mine. 
With voices strongand glowing hearts, 

We'll hallow, hand In hand, 
The noble song that pleases God; 

For king and fatherland. 

God listens on his holy throne. 

When angels sing His praise, 
But also listens to the tune 

Which from our lips we raise. 
For, after Heaven's perfect choir. 

He most likes what we sing; 
A noble song from glowing hearts. 

For fatherland and king. 

Protect, God! and guard the soil, 

Our land so dear, so free; 
The spot where once our cradle stood. 

Where once our grave will be. 
We beg it, Father, from Thy hand, 

With moistened eye we sing— 
save ! save, our fatherland. 

Our fatherland and kmg. w. p. b. 



and effective, sang by masses,! yet simple and 
easy for children to learn. Here it is : 
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Why conld not something of the kind be done 
here ? Let the words be such as will inspire love 
for country and union, as well as a feeling of the 
blessings of freedom. The adoption of a national 
air is no such trifle as to be unworthy of the at- 
tention of the true poet or the exalted* musician. 
The love of country,— one of the noblest feelings 
of our nature, — if not created, is stimulated and 
invigorated by an exciting air associated from 
in&ncy to manhood with all that is grand or ten- 
der in our youth and age, all that is elevating or 
generous in the soul, all that is warm and noble in 
the heart. This country is so vast that its popula- 
tion need every tie that can bind them together 
more firmly as one great people ; and he will 
achieve no slight labor, and reap the reward of 
patriotism, who will prepare either song or music 
that will warm, purify and strengthen that lofty 
sentiment of patriotism which makes men heroic 
and women divine. 

Who will undertake the toords or the melody f 
We have had great prizes offered us for fat cattle 
and fine peaches; for pigs and poultry; flowers 
and children. Here is certainly a nobler theme 
for competition. Let the poets and the musicians 
strive for the immortality that awaits success in 
such an effort, and let a competent assembly of 
poets and musicians select the best composition of 
either kind and recommend it to their countiy- 
men, and something will be achieved which, it 
cannot be doubted, will elevate the tone of public 
spirit, and give new life to that national feeling, 
without which national independence is a body 
without a soul. 

Boston, Oct. 8, 1855. Wic. Kbtzbb. 

fWhen published it wa» sung eon amort by the stu- 
dents in Gottingen and other Universities in Germany. 



Ba fihiftl in fhe MwnwiUftitft- 

The great tragedienne has at length yielded to 
the pressure of New York cariosity, and sung the 
hymn of the French Bevolution. The Cotiner 
and Enquirer says of the event : 

La MarseiUaise crowned the evening. What 
was it ? Singing ? It was nothing less than it 
was that A hoarse voice, broken, incapable of 
sustaining the melody of the simplest romance, 
and utter want of uill in vocalism, — such are 
Rachel's gifts as a songstress. But what could 
melody have added to that inspired chant of 
Liberty ? Melody would have made it a different 
thing; but how far from being a better I It 
seemed as if centuries of wrong had turned Lib- 
erty from an angel to a demon, and that she was 
possessed of it. She quivered and cried out as 
the spirit worked its will with her and made her 
utter its fierce hatred and fiercer hopes. Death 
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flamed from her eye, and the frantic wave of her 
hand was like a call to vengeance which millions 
must rise and answer. The house was alternately 
hushed and in an uproar. Well may Frenchmen 
take proud delight in her delivery of this, the 
most, perhaps the only, purely French creation 
which IS destined to immortality in spite of Emper- 
ors and Academies. 

The New York Tribune thus describes the effect 
produced by her declamation of the hymn : 

The fire of enthusiasm had scarcely subsided, 
when the curtain rose and Rachel slowly advanced 
to the footlights. The tricolor stood on the stage. 
Silence pervaded the house. In RacheVs simple 
white clas.*<ic dress and modesty of attitude there 
was a touching solemnity. She gazed silently on 
the audience for some mmutes, during which her 
countenance changed gradually from an expres- 
sion of melancholy to one of withering scorn. 
Then suddenly the face was lit up with a look of 
terrific wrath. A glowing fire of revenge burned 
fiercely in her dark eyes. From the modest mai- 
den she had sprung into the inspired goddess of 
liberty, inciting enslaved men to noble deeds. 
The opening words ** Allons enfants de la patne," 
she sang with deep intensity of passion, and beauti- 
ful was the toucning change in the expression of 
her countenance from scorn to compassion, as with 
one hand pointing to the far distance, she chanted 
in slow, measured tone — "lis vienncnt jusque 
dans vos bras egorger vos fils, &c." But her stat- 
ure seemed to grow, her veins to swell with blood, 
as she addressed the imaginary tyrants loudly and 
boldly in the words. — 

" Tremblcz, vos projcts parricides 
Vont enfin reccvoir leur prix," 

She reached still higher degrees of confidence 
as she went on, until she expressed the most un- 
limited scorn of the enemy both in word and look, 
and as she acain summed up her fiery invectives 
the soul-stimng appeal : 

" Aux armes citoyens, 
"Formcz vos battalions," 

the enthusiasm reached its height She then 
walked to and fro for a moment as if overcome 
with a terrible sorrow, but turning round she 
seized the tricolor flag, and holding it high in the 
air, she fell on her knees addressing it with vener- 
ation in the words : 

" Amour sacre dc la patrie, 
Conduis, soutiens nos bras vengeurs ; 
Libertc^, libert<S cherie, 
Combats avec tes defenseurs." 

No power of language can do justice to the 
enraptured adoration with which she pronounced : 
Libert^, libertd cherie. 

We can fancy the madness of passion which 
such an ode chanted by such a woman must have 
roused in the hearts of the Paris population in the 
days of revolution. Here it lacked the occasion 
to give it efiect, and did not create so high an en- 
thusiasm as the closing scenes of Horace. It can 
scarcely be called a son^. It is a scene of musi- 
cal declamation, in which the meaning is con- 
veyed less by power of voice than by intensity of 
feeling and eloquence of gesture. But whether 
we call it song or declamation, it is Rachel's 
sculptural grace and concentrated power of utter- 
ance which keeps us spell-bound. 



Diary Abroad.— No. 2L 

Berlin, Seft. 9.— Again to the Dom. The choir is 
now much larger than it has been, and the little boys' 
voices ring oat finely. The opening psalm, though, was 
only a chant, and one which I am tired of hearing. It 
would have been better to have staid away, for the emp- 
tiness of this boy ma»ic has set me to longing for the 
service in Antwerp or Cologne, or even in little Bonn. 
Jmt as at times I must read a play of Sbakspeare, when 
I feel an intellectual void which nothing else can fill, so 
there comes a craving for the tones of a mixed choir; 
and although Antwerp and Cologne stand written a line 
or two above, any other town would do nearly as well, 
provided the little choir in the church wonid sing a 
good psalm tune respectably. Setting aside all religions 
principle, the merely religions emotional tomeOdng within 



US, whether the result of nature or of education, craves 
at times to hear the expression of that something in 
music. In some moods the cold, stately catliedral ser- 
vices of the English church appeal to the feelings, as does 
the cold, stately Elizabethan Gothic architecture. But 
generally speaking, one wants more warmth, more genial 
feeling thrown in. This I find ofttimes in the Catholic 
churclies — not always. Colder music I do not wish to 
hear than a mass by Marschner, which I beard several 
weeks in succession in Bonn, some years since ; more 
frivolous music than I heard in a Vienna churcli in 18(>1 
— ^it was opera music— poor opera at that — sung by the 
operatic singers. Music is the expression of emotion, 
say we now-a-days, looking at it in its highest aspect— 
that, then, was not music, for it expressed nothing.— 
People crowded to hear it, and the alms-collector pock- 
eted a round sum every Sunday— the singers drew re- 
markably well. 

Hear Haydn, or Mozart, or Beethoven, or Bach, or Hum- 
mel,— indeed there is a host of writers unknown to fame, 
who might be named — hear their masses. Take Mozart. 
He who has read his life — that by Holmes is the best — 
will know how deeply and sincerely religions his father 
and mother were in all their feelings, the religious sentu 
nunt being especially developed because they were Cath- 
olics. Tliey educated the little Wolfgang accordingly, and 
grown up Wolfgang, a few months before his death, 
spoke of the efiect of all his early religious training and 
associations upon him as a writer of music for the 
church. I forget who tells the story, but it is in Nissen, 
and I read it with ever new pleasure. After the famous 
droll scene at Leipzig, where Mozart had written some 
nonsense texts to a mass which had no religious feeling 
in the music, to show old Doles that this was the case 
—(for the Kyrie EltUon^ which iiad a brilliant allegro: 
" HoCa dtr Geytr das gtht Jlink*\ and to the close of the 
fugue: cum Saneio Spiritu^ ^c, "i>as ist gestoklen Gul, 
Jhr Htrrtn^ nehmCs nicht utbef*) the conversation turned 
upon church music generally. Some one remarked that 
it was in tiie highest degree unfortunate that so many 
musicians, especially of former times, hod been like the 
old painters, obliged to employ their immense strength 
upon, for the most part, not only unfruitful, but soul- 
killing subjects for the church ! 

Quite changed in his tone of feeling and sad, Mozart 
here turned to the rest of the company and said, in sub- 
stance, though not exactly in this manner: This seems 
to me juvt like another specimen of ycnr Art-prating. 
Perhaps with yon enUghtmed Protestants^ as you call 
yourselves, if you have your religion in your heads — 
there may be some truth in it ; I do not know. But it is 
difierent with us. You do not at all feel, what this is: 
Agnus Dei, qui ioUis peccata mundi, Dona nobis pacem, 
and the like. But when one from his earliest childhood, 
like myself, has been introduced into the mystic holy of 
holies of our religion; when one then, who does not 3'et 
know whither he shall go with his dark but tumultuous 
feelings, in the full fervency of his heart Joins in divine 
service, without really knowing what he wants; and 
lightened and cheered goes away again not really know- 
ing what he has received ; when one feels that they are 
blessed, who during the moving Agnus Dei kneeled at 
the altar and received the sacrament of the supper, and 
while receiving it the music spake in joy and peace from 
the hearts of the kneeling ones, Benedictus qui vemt^ &c., 
—•that is another thing. Yes, indeed, this gets lost as 
we go out into the world; but, at least, it is so with me— 
when one takes these words, heard a thousand times, to 
set to music, all that comes back again, stands before 
him and moves his very soul. 

He went on to describe some scenes of the kind out of 
his earliest childhood at Salzburg, then during his first 
journey into Italy, and lingered with special interest 
upon the anecdote, that Maria Theresa, when he was 
fourteen years old had commissioned him to compose the 
Te Deum for the dedication— I forget whether of a large 
hospital or another similar foundation — and to produce 
it himself at the head of the imperial orchestra. " How 
I felt then ! How I felt then" ! [WUmir da war !] cried 
he several times, *< all that comes not again ! One drives 
about here and there in empty daily routine'* — then 
overcome by his recollections, he grew bitter, drank 
much strong wine and uttered not another rational 
word. 

Kow it is sacred music composed under the influence 



of feelings like those described by Mozart, that I at times 
have such a craving to hear. There is the story of Beet- 
hoven, too, and his first mass. Some of those who 
heard it thought it Strang music, and Prince Esterhazy 
said, **But my dear Beethoven, what have you been 
doing again*' ? in a way that touched the author severely. 
But thirteen years after, the German text to this mass, 
containing the expression of the music, as Scholz, the 
writer of that text felt it, called up the feelings, under 
the influence of which Beethoven had wrought, in so 
lively a manner, that he wept 

He that preaches in earnest reaches the heart. And 
whether the religious emotion be uttered by Catholic or 
Protestant, by Brahmin or Moslem— the emotion is the 
same. The very argument, wfiich stands so conspicu- 
ous in Paley and all his followers, that the universal 
spread of religious feeling proves that it has some real 
foundation, may be applied to prove that religious music 
cannot be sectarian. 

The greatest works of Mozart, Haydn, Handel, Bach, 
Beethoven, Cherubini, Mendelssohn, to say nothing of 
many men of less note; the greatest Italian works which 
I know or have heard,— are all church music. I know 
of no very recent works of the kind which one can rank 
very high, for the modem Italian, French, and more 
recent German composers, have, very few of them, at all 
events, that religious training, that development of the 
religious sentiment, which was so remarkable in the 
composers named above, and in the old Italians. 

But I have rambled a long distance from the Dom choir! 
Splendid as it is, neither that nor any choir without female 
voices can touch the feelings like even an ordinary 
mixed chorus. But as there is no mass to be heard by 
such a chorus here, I must satisfy the craving for it 
by *' diarizing" over it. 

Nbw York, Oct. 8. — ^We have fine musical pros- 
pects for thjs winter. The Philharmonic rehearsals 
commence this week, (rather earlier than usual,) for 
the first concert on the 24th of November. I am 
sorry that the Society have been obliged to renew 
their lease of Niblo*s Garden and Saloon, for tho 
concerts and rehearsals. Both were too small last 
winter for their respective purposes, and I had hoped 
that some other arrangement might have been made. 
Several new features have been introduced in the 
management of afikirs. One is the plan of extra 
admissions to the rehearsals being obtainable, at fifty 
cents apiece. Why not twenty-five? That seems 
sufilcient for such an object, and has been established 
as the regular rehearsal price in Boston, and here in 
other cases. Another innovation that I heartily ap- 
prove of, is the introduction of ushers, to prevent the 
incessant talking which has so long annoyed all the 
music-loving frequenters of the rehearsals, particu- 
larly. I fervently hope that the measure will be 
effectual, and heartily thank the originator of the 
plan. Mr. Bbaokanw has been engaged as leader 
for the season. I regret this for the sake of Mr. 
EiBFELD, to whom it must be a disappointment ; — 
but if Mr. Bergmann prove more than a new broom 
that swept clean with our unruly orchestra, we shall 
have no reason to regret the change. 

In the intervals between the four Philharmonic 
concerts, we are to have three by the Musical Fund 
Society, of which I subjoin the prospectus : 

The want of an additional Series of Philharmonic 
Concerts in this city, has been felt already for some 
time, and has suggested to the American Musical Fund 
Society the idea of supplying the deficiency, to the ad- 
vantage of the Fund now accumulating in their hands, 
for the benefit of the sick and otherwise incapacitatea 
members of the profession. 

They would therefore respectfully announce that they 
have positively decided on giving during the ensuing 
season, and at as early a day as a sufficient number or 
subscribers shall have been obtained, the Three Classi- 
cal Concerts called for b]r their Constitution. These 
Concerts, which are to be in no way inferior to the best 
efforts hitherto brought forth here, wiU comprise an 
efficient and powerful Orchestra, aided by the most 
distinguished ntar Talent available at the time, and the 
Music is to be of the highest order, without, however. 
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excluding the better works occasionally composed in 
this country. 

But in presenting this plan to the American Public, 
they deem it well to discliiiiu from the first any attempt 
at opposition against the old Philharmonic, whose 
principal members and otRcers form also a part of the 
A. M. F. S. Their intention is simply to improve the 
opportunity now offered to increase the efficiency of the 
latter society as an assistJint to the former — ^ihe im- 
provement of the welfare of musicians being of neces- 
sity subservient to the better discharge of their duties; 
— and in view of this, the undertaking is earnestly re- 
commended to the favorable consideration of all inter- 
ested in the advancement of the Art. 

By order of the Concert Committee. 

U. C. Hill, Chairman. Louis Eknst, Sec. 

This will supply a want that has long been felt by 
the truly musical part of our public, and offers a 
prospect that will be hailed with rejoicing. And if 
Mr. Eisfeld favors us wiih another scries of his de- 
lightful Quartet Soirees, there will not be many 
European cities that can offer more advantages for 
hearing good music, than our young, crude New 
York. A 
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The Concert of Miss Adelaide Piiil- 
LIPP8. The sight of the Music Hall nearly filled 
with people, in spite of the drenching storm of 
Saturday, showed how warm and general was the 
welcome to our young caniatrice on her return 
from Europe. Her reception was indeed most 
hearty and enthusiastic ; and her graceful, lady- 
like acknowledgement of it, as by an artist at 
home upon the stage, as well as the unaffected 
naturalness and frankness of her whole appear- 
ance, predisposed all in her favor. Her singing 
did not in the least disappoint us. If she is not all 
that we have heard in Alboni and Lagrange 
combined, if she is not the wonder of wondera 
(for fond and thoughtless people will expect all 
that), she is at least an admirable artist, one 
whose voice, execution, taste, expression, talent 
and evidence of reserved force aObrd rare satis- 
faction and still rarer hope. 

Her voice is a pure contralto of the most rich 
and musical quality ; perhaps not quite so power- 
ful as formerly (or was it owing to the larger 
hall ? ), but powerful enough, refined and equal- 
ized by culture to that degree that each tone is a 
luxury to the ear, and the spell is never broken 
by the sense of mere crude physical body of 
sound. It is the voice of an expressive artist. The 
low tones are remarkably fine. She seemed to 
touch some of the highest tones rather lightly, and 
we fancy there is yet more strength to come from 
them. Her execution, as displayed in such florid 
pieces as the variations by Meyerbeer, and Una 
voce, is very smooth and even, and all is done in a 
good, honest, natural style, with nothing over- 
strained, and with the right expression always, 
without any of that manneristic Italian pathos 
which grows so offensive and so feeble. It was 
questionable taste, to be sure, to commence a 
piece with embellishments and even variations at 
the very outset ; but Una voce is familiar enough 
to every body, and used by common consent as a 
stalking-horse for the display of brilliant vocaliza- 
tion. Besides, the embellishments were singularly 
graceful and clever (by Garcii, her teacher, we 
are told) and were exquisitely sung. 

In the duet from II Trovatore with Mr. Millard 
(rather a feeble, sing-song sort of melody, to be 
sure) she showed a beautiful cantdbile, and any 



one who remembered Vestvali in the part 
could measure the wide difference between such 
a singer and an artist like Miss Pliillipps. The 
Venetian Barcarolle was charmingly sung, and 
here she took occasion to respond to the en)ph:itic 
encores that followed every piece, by scaling 
herself at the piano and giving utterance, most 
sincerely and fervently, to her joy in once more 
seeing " Home*', in a simple little mclcKly, which 
she sanj; with the truest fcolinx- It warmed the 
audience to an irrepressible ecstacy of delight; 
she was compelled to sing it again, although it was 
b}' no mean}* good taste to call for it. Her unafTect- 
ed happiness in getting A (?7/2e added a charm to all 
her singing. In the duct from Tancrcdi, which 
closed the concert, we found her one of the best 
Ilossini singers we have ever heard. But what 
pleased us most was the simplicity, naturalness, 
and good sense that pervaded all her efforts. 
We had the assurance, by a thousand little unmis- 
takeable and indescribable signs, of real talent. 
We felt that there is much more yet to come of 
her, and we trust that she is destined to be to us 
a true interpreter of the greatest masters of song. 
Mr. Millard was in fine voice and sanjj with 
taste and elegance, only once or twice essaying 
too much in a very high passage. Mr. Zku- 
RAiiN*s little extempore orchestra played the 
overtures to FeUenmiilde and Martha, and some 
curious *' selections" quite acceptably, so that the 
entertainment as a whole was a success, and the 
reception thereof promised well for the musical 
appetite of the public for the coming winter. 



The subscription lists for the Orchestral Conckrts 
are filhng np quito rapidly. It is particularly gratifying 
to see that so many members of the musical profession 
testify their flense of the importance of such concerts by 
subscribing for tickets. This- is as it should be. Such 
concerts it is for the interest of musicians as musicians 
to support. Such concerts tend directly to the elevation 
of the musical profession, to the keeping up of the true tone 
and dignity of Art amid so much that chills the best as- 
pirations of the artist. They are no mere money-making 
speculations, virtuoso affairs, to which if a musician gives 
his time he gives more than he can afford. But they are 
opportunities for the want of which Art and artists lan- 
guish. Every true artist feels it a good investment to 
pay a little, to the end tliat Beethoven's symphonies may 
not be forgotten in oar community. Every musician, 
not impoverished, can afford to put in his mite with 
others for the upraising of the character of his profession. 
And then his example, as a voluntary supporter, instead 
of an idle honorary listener and critic, tells upon the 
public most encouragingly. 

One word to onr readers. It is important that the snb- 
scription list should be filled up ioon. People are in the 
habit of leaving such things to the last moment, to the 
great discouragement of the enterprise. Why vnll not 
every one v^o reads ihisj and icfio has been longing /or good 
orchestral music, resolve that not another dnyshnllpass before 
he sh(dl visit some music Uore and record his (or her) name 
for as many tickets as he tJiaU wish to use or give awayt 



when wc have a nobler spirit, we shall have a nobler 



song. 



IKusipI dJItit-O^hat. 

Our friend Ketzer suggests a good thing in ano- 
ther column. Of course he knows that we can no 
more wte a song into national adoption than we can 
vote the sun into shining. But something good 
may come of it. At all events it is high time we 
were relieved from the disgrace of '• Yankee Doo- 
dle", which, after the Marseillaise, sounds like little- 
ness and meanness and sauciness personified, and 
which keeps its foothold because it is too true a typa 
alas! of the vile, vulgar, filibustering pseudo- 
Americanism so rife in our broad land. Perhaps 



It will ho seen that Mile. Parohi gives a concert 
at the Music Hall on Tuesday evening, as&istcd by 
Mmc. Strakoscii, the contralto. Mr. STRAKObCii, 
the IMnnist, and Sig. Leonaum, baritone. Takodi 
has I>ccn having remarkable success ns a concert 
singer in New York, rhihulclpha and clscwhci-c, and 
by all accounts must have greatly improved since 
she was last in this country, immediately after .Junny 
LiND, when she created considerable enthusiasm in 
New York by her vigorous dramatic slylc, after the 
Pasta model. . . . A new candidate for favor in tlic 
concert room is announced for next week in the per- 
son of Miss Jlssik Hammond, who it would seem 
gives musical entertainments of a like nntait! to 
those formerly introduced here by that at once clas- 
sical and comicjd genius, IIattox. 'All we know of 
the lady is contained in the following paragraph from 
the EurojKon Times : 

Amonjrst the passengers per America, Miss Jessie 
IIuinmoiKi, a young voe:ili>l and piiiiilKt, wli()«-c talent 
laeks nothing but time to secure her a repuLition n^ emi- 
nent as peculiiir, brings a citrj^o from Kn<;lan(l, nn per in- 
voice, which, when wc say that it has been not only nf>- 
jm)vcd of, but contributed to, by s*ome of the first artists 
of the day, cannot but command tlio attention of all in- 
terested in the articles. 1^1 ms Jessie Hammond is pecu- 
liarly felicitous in that happy vein of vocalism which 
John Parry may be paid to have created; and we are 
personally aware of his cordial accepJancc of her draft« 
upon his credit. We confidently anticipate a rapid sale 
of the articles, and are happy to learn that the supply is 
unlimited. Terlinps a word on the variety of the goods ' 
imported bv the fair adventurer may not be amiss; and, 
as the la<ly^ fame in Liverpool, &c., is A 1, we are happy 
to bear testimony to her very superior execution on the 
piano-forte, concertina, and guitar. Miss Jessie Ham- 
mond's remarkable tact in vocal expression and <le]inea- 
tion of character, from the deepest pathos to the hap- 
piest flight<» of the comic muse, have repeatedly called 
forth exj)ressions of wonder, no less than regret, at her 
withholding from the opera stage qualifications which 
unquestionably would place her among the most brilhant 
of its ornaments. 

Pr. S. Parkmak Tuckerman, who received the 
musical degree at Cambridge, England, has given 
his native Boston the preference over New York, 
and has taken charge of the oi^an and musical ser- 
vice at St. Paul's church. His residence among us 
will do much to draw attention to the true worth of 
the English Church music Mr. Satter, the Pi- 
anist has returned to Boston Mr. Zerraun has 

been made conductor of the Cambridge Musical As* 
sociation. 

The Italian opera at the Academy in New York is 
not very successful thus far, in spite of the attractions 
of Lagrange, Morelli, &c. For this there would 
seem to be at least two reasons : first the high prices, 
two dollars being charged for mere admission to the 
house, — that vast house, — and more for choice scats ', 
and second, the selection of hacknied and indifferent 
pieces for the opening performances, indeed now for 
two weeks. Linda and II Trovatore, now grown so 
familiar, could hardly be great cards. Perhaps the 
public appetite is saving itself for Meyerbeer. 
— Last night, however, the bill was felicitously 
varied, Miss Heksler appearing in Masaneilh. 
By the way, speaking of 7/ Troiratore, the Home Jour- 
nal denies that it can be popular from the want of 
melodies that go to the heart, and develops the 
thought into the following extraordinary statement : 
"Few men have scientific musical knowledge — all 
have a heart, or something that answers for one. It 

is this truth which still enables Puritani, Norma, 
iSonnambida, and some few of Donizetti's and Mo- 
zart's to hold their place against all comers. Bellini 
will live when Beeilioven ceases to be rememfieredl " As 
if it required scientific knowledge to feel the greater 
greataess of the latter! As if Beethoven did not 
speak more from the heart and to the heart than any 
modern composer! That "or something that an- 
swers for a heart" was well put in. It is all that 
many people seem to have, who decry great music as 
cold and classical, while they clamor for the Ethio- 
pian minstrelsy, the Balfe namby-pamby ballads, 
which touch what they call the heart. 
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The New York Philharmonic comes out in noble 
proportions this winter: — sixteen first violins, sixteen 
second, eight double basses, and all on the same 
scale. No wondur that Ilerr Bergmaxx could not 
resist the temptation. For their first concert they are 
rclicarsing Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony, Gluck*s 
overture to " Ipliigcnia'^and Wagner's to Tcuinhuuser. 
Bcrgmann is also conductor of the American Musi- 
cal Fund Society and of several German singing 
societies, and plays the violoncello every night at the 

Italian Opera Theodore Kisfeld, the popular 

conductor of the Philharmonic and Quartet Concerts, 
has returned from Europe with health much improv- 
ed. Messrs. Timm, Rackemaxx, WoLLEXiiAurr, 
and Mr. Luis, of the firm of Scharfcnberg & Luis, 
ore expected by tlic end of the month. 

We have already noticed the list of singers en- 
gaged at the Tln-ntre Italien in Paris for the coming 
season. The following are the principal operas 
which compose the repertoire : San! rami de^ OtiUo, 
Mos(f, Assfdio di Cori'nto, Barhierc di Stvltjlia^ Cencrcn- 
tola, Mittilde di Slmbran — a large s^hare of Rossini: 
Don Giovanni, of Mozart ; / Puritani, Sonuambiila, 
yormn, Capuletie Motihcchi, of Bellini; Lncrezia Bor- 
gia, Lucia, of Donizetti ; // Trorutore, Jirnani, of 
Verdi. Three new operas will be played, viz. Lfo- 
noia, by ^lercadantc ; Fiorina, by Pedrotti ; Asscdio 
di Firenzc, expressly compoj^ed for this theatre by 
Bottcsini. The manager furthermore promises two 
of l^os^ini's works, never yet heard in Paris. 

Music-Director Julius Stern in Berlin has form- 
ed an orchestral union for the giving of six concerts 
this winter, after the pattern of ilie Lcijizig Gewand- 
haus Concerts. The Programme of the whole is 
announced and may afford some hints for onr six 
concerts. First Concert: " Fingal's Cave" overture, 
Mendelssolm ; Violin Concerto, Beethoven, per- 
formed by concert-master Laub ; choruses and march- 
es from Beethoven's " Ruins of Athens" ; B flat major 
Symphony of R. Schumann. S^rond Concert : A mi- 
nor Symphony of Gadc: Concert in G minor for piano, 

by INIos'heles (]ilaved bv Von Billow); Chorus: 
Mierfsstific uml f/lilrLlicfie Fahrt. Bccthovtn ; overture 
to Taunlu'insn', Wagner. Third Concert: "ILifiz" 
overture, by Khlert; Concerto for three Pianos, J. S. 
Bavli ; the 'Flight into Kirypt," by Berliox ; A major 
Symphony, Beethoven. Fo'irth Concert-. Overture, 
by Berlioz: Die. B-hinrirldcr ; violin concerto, by R. 
SVhiunann, rphiyod by Laiib) ; Prore<siou of Ladies 
and bridal sonj: from Wagner's f.ohfinijrin ; C major 
Symplionvof F. Schubert. The Fiph CuHnrt is to be 
di'-tln'/ui^ficd in its character from the re^^t by a pro- 
gramme selected and conducted by Li.szt.* Si.rth 
Concert: Symphony by Fenl. Ililler;* Chorus: *• The 
Siorm," Ilaydn; Fantasia for Piano, orchestra and 
voices, Beethoven ; overture to Fmist, Wagner. 
Smh a series of (O.i'Crls, while it keeps alive the 
love of the old standard ma-terworks of genius, also 
accniainls the ]iu1»Uc with the notahle new things in 
mn-ic: it iniui'Jt' rs to a real love and curio^itv about 
good inu-iic, and docs not *:o upon the jilan «o clam- 
ored for by o'lr young co;icL'rt-;:oer5 of keeping all the 
good and ^reat ihin;.'s on the ♦^helf unknown, while 
all is sacriliced to mere amusement of the moment. 
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The Agk oi' Bkass Dixmnim;. — One of the mcit 
nsi'M .ib'y :i««oo:nti(»ii*> eoMUOrtcl with tlic revivificatimi of 
til': Wlii'i l»;irty, i-* tlio ri'vival of tiie Do-ton Hriga-le Clur- 
ionrt llaii'l, wlii<'li lia- In-cn M) long fib>cnrcd uu'ler the 
ovcr|»ou-er:ag ii.jiiuMicc of bra*)*;. It broke the boii'U 
of in oripri-oii;!! tli:> Miornm;;, and bm"«t fath u\ rich 
ami ^rate:u! ujiciint luaiiial nui«.ic. It earricfl us b:ick 
to fl.iy'> ulien >tre*et inii-ic \v:i-» a coinl/malioii uf H;;reea- 
ble NOtimN, !iii«.l ijfjt <t:n; cuiitinucl ;:r;itiiiL' noi'oof -oiiml- 
iiijr bra««. We IruM that, whatever becomes of the Whig 
party, the age of bra-"S i-» patted. 

The above is from the Travilltr of Tuesilay. We echo 
the sentiment with all our heart. All honor to the " Old 
IJrigadc" which has taken the initiative in this movo- 
mcut of reform I May it not stop till it has purged away 
all the fatdty elements of modern military band musie. 
To have added reeds is a grand step. Let it go on to 
modify the nature of its existing brass, supplanting by 
the u-jC of the older melodic instruments, the soulless 
comets and noisy sax-horn tribe, which at present so 
abound. X. 
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Mr.T^i". 'rKni'..sv p aiiodt ho«n la^o 
to uuuounce that hcT FIKST OIIAND i.'ONCKUT in fhis 
city will Hike place on TUKSDAY KVENI.NO, OctoUT IG, at 
the >[ustc Hall, on which occasion i^ho will be noiiL^teil bv 
Malnmo AM.M.IA PATTI STICAKOSCII, tlio (lixtinKuisluHl 
(?ontniltn, i^ij^nor LEONAKDl, the eminent Ituiitonc. Mr 
IIKNIIY APPY, the finions Violinist, and MAIIKICK 
STllAKOSOII, the {{rout I'i:inisr, Magical Director and Con- 
ductor. Adnd^j^ion i>l. Seats will be jspcured without extra 
ch.Trjrc, l>eijinnlnu on Sitiinliiy, at Mr W:idc'<« Music Store. — 
Doors ojien at 7 ; Conrert to cninmcnce at H o'cloclc. 



UNIQUE lyiUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 
For Five Kiglits only. 

MISS .TKSSIE HAMMOND h^n tlio plcnAuro to an- 
nounce to tlie inliahitantji of liohton nnil Itri vicinity, that 
she will ninku her firdt iipitcjnincc in America at tlio 

MRIONAON, CTrrmout Temple, > 

On WEDNK.'iDAY KVKXINO, Oct. 17th, when she will haro 
the honor to present her *' Carjro cf ifongand Story," with 
ncconipMniniciit.s iijion the IMann, Concertina .•iml CJuifar, fonn- 
it ^ an Kii(ert:diimont siinil.ir in charm-rer to thosv 80 popular 
in Kurojx.' i;iven by Albert J^niith and .(ohn Parry. 

The Eiitrrtainnieiit will bo repe itcd on Thur^iday, Frid.ay, 
and l^afurJ.iy everdng-J during the week. 

Tickets Twntv-five Ct'«., tn bo o!>t;iineii at the usual places. 

Dours opeu at 7. Couuncnce ut b o'clock. 



UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
Roomii 7 d:- K, No, 30 ^eliool Street, Boston* 

CONDUCTED BY SAMUEL ELIOT. 

The Elcmonrnry Depnrfnient is for yonnaer puplis. The 
xtuiUe.4 are the Englii'h brunches, with tho French, Lsitln and 
Greek Ljmgu:i;,'e«. 

The Ailv:m< 111 Department Is for maturor pnpiiji. Instruc- 
tion I.^ K'^eu fronj texf-books and lecturei', in the Enitlish 
br.mrhes, inclu.ling hi};1ier courses of III.«tory, MaMieoiatica 
and iJeiieral Stli'nce, tojjeMier witli the Ijangnagcc and Lit- 
erimres of (hce' e, Itoujc, Fnince, Italy, Spniii and Oerniany. 

The lA»ctnre D«'partnient is for oltb-r f-rudenta de.sirouri of 
r^ceivin^ in.structiiin by lectures alone. It is of course open 
to pupiU of the other DepiU'tnients. 

Pupils of both !«cxe^ are receivcl. Such as are studying 
with finy particular aim, fi>r the Counfinjj-room, the College, 
tlie Noraial >chool, or the Tc-Xflier's prnfi'Mion, tire as;»istcd in 
their prepu rat ions. Other*, wi;h genenil obje'-rs, are carried 
throu>;h courses more or leM complete, according to the time 
and the labor devoted by them<elvu!<. Older ]K'r^ons find op- 
portunities of renetving or extending their studies. To any 
wlio are unable to attend retitarions or lectures during the 
day, hours in tlic evening arc assigned. 



ORCHESTHAIi CONCERTS. 

AT a nieetin<; of gentlemen interested in tho promotion of 
Orchestral 3Iufir, the under.'*i;;ned were nppoinfed a Com- 
mittee, nnd have ntaile arrangements to give a scries of SIX 
COXCEI'.TS at. tlie Boston Music Uall, during fiie coming 
winter, with an Orchestra of at least Fifty Musicians, under 
the direction of CAUL ZKIIRAIIX, and with the asMsUtncc of 
eminent Solo Arti-sts, both vocal and instrnmcntal, provided a 
curtirient number of tickets fshall be subscribed for iu seasoa. 

J»i Ice of tickets for the series, ^2,50. 

Siib.*cii,)t:un li'ts may be found at all the music stores. 

Time of couimenceuient and furtlier particulars will to an- 
Qouuced hereafter. 

ClIAULES C. PERKINS, 
K. E APTIIOKP, 
J. « UPII.VM. 
EDMIXD A. (JRATTAN, 
JOHN 8. D WIGHT, 

C. F. rilICi\EUINO. Treasurer 
NATIIAX UlCIIAUDSON, StcRF.TAttY. 

Boiton, October 6, 1S.'».5. 

HR. HARRISON MILLARD 

Respectfully nnnounces to his former pupils and tho public 
goDenilly, tliat he is now ready to re>>unic his LllSSON'S IN 
fclNdlMJ, on tlje snme terms a<« tlie pusl year. 
No. 6 Tiler Street, Oct 6, lfc55. 



Managing Com31ITT2e. 



HERMANN ECKHARDT, 

BEGS LEAVE to inft.rm the JInsical Public of Boston, that 
he can ilevi le a few "pare hours to giving imitrucrion in 
tlie liii^lur biMijches of .Mu.>-ic, such as the S'mufas of Mozart 
and Btcthoveii, with Violin accompaniment, Th«>ron;;h Ua^s, 
&c. RcAideuce, No. 14 Pleasant Street, corner of Spear Place. 



PRACTICAL ORGANIST. A CollecMon of Volun- 
taries for the Organ, felected from the Works of the most 
celebrated Coinpov.rs. By EDWAliD TKAVIS. Price Sl,00. 
Ju^t pul);i.<liel by Oliver Dlta(on,115 IVashiniglou Ut. 



rpllE TRANSIENT AND ETERNAL.. An Ode, 
X C<'nipo<ed bv I'onib«-rtr. with Piano Fi.rte and Organ Ac- 
compiiniuient. Rv VINCENT NOVELLO. Prire 

Publi>hcd by Oliver Uitnoii, 115 Waskfniton St. 

MR. AUGUST FRIES. 

Tctichcr of Mufic. will be ready to receive pupils after October 
I'rii, iwnl may be addressed at Richard'-on's Musical Exchange, 
2?2 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 

RESIDENCE. ...13 SHAWM UT STREET, BOSTON. 



MR. CORELLI 

IVgs to announce that his CLASSES IN SINGING will b« 
resumed at the Messrs. Ciiickerixo"s Rooms, on MONDAYS 
and THUr.SDAVS, as last season. Applicntlons may be made 
at the Messrs. Chickeriog's Warerooms, (MasoLic Temple,) or 
at Mr. Curelii*8 re»id<'uce, 47 Uancock street. SepS 2in 



NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 

BY li. II. SOUTHARD. 

Tho Publishers call tiie attention of the nuisicnl profession 
to this work, as one eminently cnlculated to liglitcn tho labori 
of tlie teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It is cnipluiti- 
cally a Pkactioal work, S4>rv1ng both as a ManunI of Instruc- 
tion on the one liand, and a Text-book on the otlier; and It is 
bolicTod that the pe.coliar •'.rrangement of the work, together 
witii the very largo number of exenises and examples, presents 
great advnntages, to both scholar :md tcaclier, over any similar 
work of the kind. Teachers highly commend the work. Mr. 
William Mahon snys it is a woric unsurpassed In the language. 
Mr. (jEoROK J. Wkiio says that it Is n work perspicuous in 
diction, methodical in arrangt>ment, and sutTiciently copious to 
embrace all tho essentials of tho general doctrine of accord. 
It can bo ordered through any respect-ildu MuHc-scller, and 
will be S4>nt through (l.o mail on the receipt of tlie price, 
(si'ltTS,) postage prepaid. 

GBO. P* REK1) A CO.« PublUh«r«, 

13 Tremont St. Huston. 



GUBTAV KREB8 

Is prepared to re<-cive Pupils for Instruction on the Piano, 
Violin, or Fliifc. Ho may Ite addres.-«eil nt the Mu^ical Ex- 
chanfl^*, No. 282 Washlugton Street, or at his residence, No. 2 
Ilollis Place. 



RESPECTFULLY announce to tho musical public of Doston 
and vicinity, that they are prepared to receive engage- 
uients for 

PRIVATE MUSICAL SOIREES, 

similar to those given by them lost year In Uostou, Cujnbridge, 
Aliliou, New Bedford, etc. etc. 

TUOMAS RYAN, Sec'y, 15 Dix Place, Boston. 

The Club would Inform their old subscribers In Boston that 
the Messrs. Ciiickebiko have ag:dn kindly pinced at their dis- 
posal (heir beautiful Saloon for tiie Soin cs this winter, and on 
the return of the Club from the eastern country, about the 
middle of October, their subscription li.-<ts will be issued. 



A. W. FRENZEL. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

llay be addressed at Rced*s or Richardson -s Music Stores, or 
at hla residence. No. 3G Charles Street. 



MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LA UOTTE 

Has the honor to announce that she will open TWO NEW 
CLA.SSES, on the 8th and on tho IGth of October, for tho 
instruction of YOUNG LADIES on the PIANO-EOKTE. 

Oue(jia.«s in tiie morning, the other In the afternoon, for 
the convenience of young ladies attending School. 

tCT* Ttnns^ Fijleen Dollars for Tivmiy-Four Lessont, 
Mile. Oabrlelle De I^amotte may bo addressed at her resi- 
dence, 55 Hancock street. 

MR. DE LAMOTTE 

Bests lejive to announce that he will open two new Glasses 
next week Tor the INSTRUCTION of young ladies IN FRENCH. 

Mr. Do Lamoite wiU l>egin on the eiglith of October a course 
of Frcncu Conveksations for those who wish to practiso 
French. 

(TT* Ttrms Five Dottars for Ticenty-Four Lessons. 

Applications may be made at his residence, 55 Uanoock 
street. 



MR. CORELLI, 

ENCOURAOED by the success of his Classes In SiNomo 
I last year, proposes to rcf ume the same at the Messrs. Chick- 
eriog's rooms, on .Monday, Oct. l^t, at 4 o'clock, P. M., to be 
continued at the same hoar and place on Mondays and Thurs- 
days. 

As it l< the Intention of »Ir. CoreUI, to give young ladies the 
opportunity of practicing Trios, Quartet*, Choruses, &c., he 
has) engaged the services of Sig. GfiNMARi as pianist and accom- 
panist. 
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VOOAL INSTRUCTOR.'* 



THE EUROPEAN METHOD of Teaching Vo'-al Music In 
Classes, with ElemenUry and Prosrepsive Exenises in 
Solfrggl and Vocalliation- Including a selection of Se' ular and 
Sacreii Duettos, Trios, Quartettes and Choruses, by Mr. Deems. 
Price *6 per do». PublL-hed entire in Ti-eble and Bass Clefs, 
separately. A copy for examination Iu Treble and Bass will 
be fcnt to any a<ldiess upon the reception of 50 cis In stamps 
or money. Publislied by GEORGE WILLIG, Jr., Baltimore. 



THE NEW CARMINA SACRA. 

THE NEW EDITION of this popular collection of Church 
Mu.*lc, by Dr. Lowell Mison, Is now ready. The Elemen- 
tary department has been enthely re-written and re-modelled, 
and Is accompanied witli easy and pleufing Part Songs and 
other excni«es for the voice, which will be found exceedingly 
useful in Singing Si hools ai.d clashes. A number of new tunes 
have been added, but no former cnes omitted. The sale of tho 
New Carmina is unparalleled. But few churches In the coun- 
try can be found where It is not known and admired. 

For «ale by OLIVER DlTsON, and the Booksellers gen- 
erally. S29 fw 



HENRY S. CUTLER, 

BASEMENT ROOM IN TIIE CHURCH OF THB ADVENT, 

GREEN STREET. 

Q:y*Communlcation8 may be left with Olitke Ditboh, or with 

Nathan Ricuardsox. 
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DWIGIIT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

(Imported from England,) 

389, Broadway, N. Y. 

To Choral Societies and Choirs. 

NOirEiltttO*H Catalogue, No. 8, contains a Lbt of Musle 
finr the uaeof Choral §nclctl«ii, Church Choirs and Singing 
Classes, printed in separate Vocal and Orchef<tral Parts. Con- 
taining Oratorios, Odes, Cantatas, Pestlvnl Hymns, and An- 
thems; Operatie Music, Songs, Duets, Trios, Quartets, and 
Choruses; Overtures, Symphonies and Marches; Madrigals 
and Glees ; Music with l<atin words ; Masses, Motets, ho. ko. 
Sent postage free for one cent. 

The Vocal parts are printed in t\x\l music size at the rate of 
three cents per page. 

NOVELLO'S OCTAVO EDITIONS of ORATORIOS of Han- 
del, Ilaydn, Beethoven, BlendclMohn, &c. In Vocal Score, with 
Piano Forte arcompanlment. Ilanders Mowiah, S^l,63 ; Judas 
Maecabnus, 81,&3; Haydn's Creation, 81.2S. All th<> Orato- 
rios of these great masters hare been publiiihed in this series 
at similarly low prices. 

NOVELLO'S OCTAVO ClIORUSKS. All the Cbornses in 
the octavo editions of the Oratorios, may be had distinct in 
Voeai Score with Organ or Piauo Forte accompaniment, at 3, 
6, 9, or 13 centa each. 

NOVELLO'S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. A Collection of 
music in separate vocal parts. In this work are published the 
whole of th« chorus parts of the following Oratorios : 

Handel's " Mei^siah," prire 38 cents each part. 
Handel's " Judas Maccabtcus," price 38 cents each part. 
Handel's *' Samson," price 33 cents each i>art. 

These parts are printed in the octavo size, itith the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Cleff. 

COLLECTION OF GLEES. Novello's Oleo Hive, Part Song 
Book, and the Musical Times and Singing Clasn Circular. For 
particulars, see Catalogue No. 5| sent {wstage free tor one cent. 

J. A. NOVELLO, 

Sacred Mui^lc Store, 389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Sobo Square, and U Poultry, London. 

ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
84 Plnclcncy Street. 

Hay be addressed at Reed's or Richardson's Music Stores. 



GEORGE W. PRATT. 

OF THE CO>*SEKVATORY OF MUSIC AT LEIPSIC, 

Ccac^tr of Singing, ^nmtonjr nnb Counttrj^oini, 

In private lessons or classei. 
RESIDENCE, No. 102 MYRTLE STREET. 

SZGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 

WILL be ready to receive pupils by the beginning of Sep- 
tember. He may be addressed at the rooms of Messrs. 
Chiekering & Sons, or at Richardson's Mudral Exchange, 
until October 1st, after which time at his residence, No. 86 
Pinekney Street. 

Sig. Bbxdelari'b class of young ladles in singing, for begin- 
ners onty, will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 9th, at 4 o'clock, 
P. M., In the Messrs Chickeriog's Suloon, where the exercises 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at 
the same hour. 

G. ANDR£ &r 00. '8 

19 S. mXTH STEEST, ABOVI CHB8TK0T, 

(East Side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

ICT^A eatalogne of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, ha.4 Just been published. Music and Music 
Books Imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF 19I1JSIC, 

AOA IVsMlkliifl^ton Str^ety Bostoin. 



CHLTIICH OIIQANS. 

OOPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 

WM. B. D. SIMMONS, Organ BuUder, 

(Horetoforo doing business In the st>le of IVm. D. D. Siumoks 
& Co.) and 

OEOBGE FISHER, 

Of Cambridge, have this d.iy formed a Copartnership for con- 
tinuing the uianufai'ture of Church Oncans. 
We design to keep in our Warcroouis New Instruments for sale 
at prices from f400 toS],&00c:u'h, and are prepared to huild 
by contract at the shortcut notice, Organs, worth from $G00 to 
912,000. And by prompt and faitlifuloxocution of orders hope to 
mtrit a like encouragement to that hcrvtofure extended to W'u. 
B. D. Simmons, and which h.is indicated the necessity of this 
business rnnneriion, that his entire nttfntlnn may be devoted 
to the wore difflrulr. and artlsric parts of the biiMiness, so that 
an iucrease thereof may cause no diminution of the personal 
attention which is requiMte for the niainteuancv of the CIIA- 
llACTKK of our instruments, upon which we rely for sucecas. 

While It will be our aim and ambition to furnish Organs or 
A Perfkctiox of tonr and Mechanism, and of ak elkoakcr or 
EXTERIOK unsurpasskd, wp are confident of ability to offer terms 
MOKK FAVOUAIILK THAN CAN UK OUTAINED KLSE- 
WIIKHK, for the fullnwlng rcamns : Ilavh.g nni]>le means, we 
can purciinse In l.irge quantltii'S at flrKt co«t, for c;i4h ; can al- 
w.-iys command the uio.«t tnlcntml a^fbtLtntr, and also do nuf- 
flcient business to practise dividiou of labor, which, by assign- 
ing parts to worknii'n skilled in their particular brinrh, neces- 
sarily insures better work at less expense. Our Manufiictory, 
by its proximity to Charles river, enables us to receive lumber 
direct from the ves.«el at flr<t cost, and h.iving Unin erected 
expressly for the 1iu:«ineM, Is In arrangeniont, sixe, conve- 
nience and {riifnriliricH unequnlled, beinp; fnruiithcd withsti*am 
cnf^nc, steam-hcnted drying.hoiiw, pinning;, grooving, uintrh- 
Ing, niouUling, tenoning, l>orlng, and other machines, together 
with lathe.t, scroll, chcular and other saws, ftc, all (>|K'ratcd 
by steam power 

2'Arve /nrilitie.% are sjuh as are po.^tessed by no otJur mnnu- 
factitrer of Organs in t/tis country^ and of thenifelvcM would 
enable w* lo furnUh instruments, with a fnir profit, at a price 
which those of like <iwilUy nui.'<t cost builders who hiivo wurk 
done by hand that can be better executed at half the co^t by 
steam machinery. 

Second haiKl Organs at all times for sale* 

Orders for tuning church organs promptly attended to, and 
contracts t'iken for tuning by the year. 
Orders respectfully solicited. 

8IMMONS & FISHER, 

No. I Charles St., cor. of Cambridge St. Boston. 

Boston, October 1, 1855. OC 3mo 



CARL ZERRAIIN, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addressed at Wade's Music Store, 197 Washington St. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



WABEBOOJflS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr2» BOSTON. tf 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTK, 

Maunfoetoryy 370 AVaehlnipton Street* 

BOSTON, MASS. 

TOUIG LADIES' VOCAL HUSIC SCHOOL 

E. R. BLANCHARD. Teacher. 

This School Is designed for those vho wbih to acquire the 
ability to rtad music readily at sight, and Is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wtints of thofo who dcKire to fit themselres to teach 
singing In schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultirutlon of the Voice, Style, &c. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co , No. 8 Winter street. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL be happy to giTe instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 3 liay ward Phice. May 26. tf 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence Mo. 50 Kneeland Street* 

ti::7*Will return to the city by the 1st of October. 



C. BREVSINOy 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Depot of ErariVs Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

(tl^ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Has returned to town and Is ready to receive pupils. He may 
be addressed at Uichardson^s Musical Exchange. 

CARL HAUSE 

OFFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
In the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing. Is respectfhlly requested 

Mr. riause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or O. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row. 

EDWABD iT. BJjEiCSi^MU 



FIRST PREMIUM MELODEONS, 

The Yery Best now KannfActnred. 

IT^S- D. ft II W. SMITH m<pertfnlly call the attention of 
the public to their IMI'llUVKO MKLOUEO^^S, roustautly on 
exhibition at their Wareroouis, 

IVo. 417 IVashiuji^toit Street. 

By means of a new method of roiV/ a^, known only to them- 
selves, thepr Imve surrccdcU in renio? jiig the harsh and buniug 
snund whnii fonncrly chsirartcrlxi'd the instrument, render- 
ing th# tones full, rXmr and org:iH-ril(e. The action is pn>ni|it 
and n-llahl*, euabling the pt'rfiirmvr to rxcrute the rooi»t mpKl 
muKlc without obsrurinq the tones. Tlw swell la amnged to 
give grt'iit rxjircssion. 

Thf ninnu Tartu rvrs reccIv*Nl the First Premium, ovrr nil com- 
petitors, at the Ktilr of the Massarhtisettn (Uiaritnblc Mcchanie 
Asso* latlon ; abto at tlu; Metrojioliiau Mecluinics' V.*ilr, held at 
WnKhingtnn, D. C. 

For llic Parlor, Instruments are furnished at prices varying 
from $40 to .i«150. 

Mrgur ln.>^truuients, with two hanks of keys, for chapels and 
small cburthes, fnnn i^lOO to ^:K)0. 

This last iiiKtrunifnt, known sus the OUUAN IIAKMONIIJM, 
has been cMentlally improved by Mciisrs. iSiiiith, and they have 
secnrfil .1 ]iatvut therefttr. 

Persons who wli«li to hire Mclotleons with a view of purcluis- 
ini; at tlic end of the jmr, can have the rents credited as part 
payment of the purchase money. 

MEYER & TllETBAll, 

Siiiliorttra m\ :}^nhll5!jtrs of y^Mxi, 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

QT'AGENTS for the Publishing Ilnusc of 0. M. MEYKR, Jt. 

Brunswick. 



NEW AE8THETI0 JOURNAL. 
THE CRAYOHr, 

A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itself to the attention 
of all who are intlMV^:ed In the eli'vating and n'llning fnHu- 
ences of Beauty. Among the eontributoRt to THE CRAYON 
already are Uhy.imt, Low £Ll, St rest, Khmbsandt I*ralc, \. B. 
DuBAKD, Proidentof the Nitloual Academy of Desilgn, Dakikl 
Ilt'KTiKGTOx, Henry K. Brown, and anion;;st tlio!*c engaged 
are U.NareLLow, Uayard Tati^r, CtEO. Wm Curtis, Kcv. U. 
W. BseciiLR, Kev. Samuel Osoood, Rev. II. W. Bellows, Hon. 
Charles ifuMNKR, and others of our most eminent writers. A 
series of papers by Riskin, and c?«ays left by the eminent 
sculptor, Horatio Qreemougu, add to the lntere»t of The 
Crayon. 

From the Cincinnati Gazette. 
We have already strongly n.M'onimended The Craton, and 
every succeeding number proves it to be more and morv worthy 
of all we have suid In iu praiAe. No Journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, In this country; and if It 
meets with the support It so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that It will exert a moat wholesome lutluence upon the taste 
of the country. 

Published by 8TILI.MAN St DURAND, No. 237 Bmadway, 
New York. Terms, $3 per annum, In advance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 



SCIIAllFENBEllG & LUIS. 



OF FOKEIGN RIVSIC, 

HAVE REMOVED TO 

No. 769 BROADWAY, eorner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 



A GK>OD TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 

DWIGUT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

^ paiptr fi{ £lrt anlr l^tttraturt, 

Pabliihed every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 
Ttro Dollars per annitmy In advmnce* 

During the three years since It was established, this Journal 
has met with continually increasing favor, and It will enter 
upon Its EIGIITII VOLUME with the number for Saturday, 
October 6th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, hot with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature j 
Including, from time to time— 1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, Ac. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News fkrom all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Musie In Its 
Moral, Social, and Religions bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &e. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

O^Baek numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Address (post-paid) 

J. S. DWIGIIT, 21 School St. Boston. 



TERMS OF ADVEBTISINO. 

First insertion, per line 10 cts. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 5 cts. 

For one column, (126 lines) first Insertion 91200 

Do do each subsequent. ... 96 (X) 

Special noUces (leaded), each Insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly In advance. 

M^2f^CHObir^TREETr 
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For Dwight^f Journal of Music. 

Eobert and Claia Schumann. 

A MUSICAL SKBTCn. 
Translated from the Weimarer Sonntagsblatt. 

A dull, heavy sultriness was brooding in the 
Art-atmosphere of Germany ; it weighed all timid 
minds to the gi*ound, and prevented the bold flight 
of any new artistic spirit. Death had summoned 
from the earth, in rapid succession, the three 
greatest masters of German Tone-Art Carl 
Maria von Wkuer was the first to depart 
from us, and now slept, far away from his home, 
in foreign soil. Uc was followed only too soon 
to his new eternal home, by Ludwig yan Beet- 
hoven ; he who, long since estranged from the 
world and its pleasures, had lived and labored in 
another world of his own I And hardly had the 
bell ceased to toll for him, when Franz Schu- 
bert, too, was taken from us, and by his new- 
made grave stood German Art, desolate and help- 
less, and none knew what the Future could bring 
to replace that which we had lost ! The name of 
Berlioz, indeed, had come to us from time to 
time from Pans, but it sounded so dark and 
mysterious, like an oracle, and none yet knew 
the heaven-attacking power that was in the young 
Titan. Of his friends, Chopin and Liszt, too, 
wonderful things were recounted, — but they all 
dwelt beyond the Rhine, in the great world-city, 
strangers as yet to our Art-life and our country. 

It seemed almost as if the legacy which the three 
illustrious dead had left to their country, were too 
great and too weighty for posterity. A general 
lassitude had succeeded the bold flight to distant 
zones which these creative spirits had undertaken, 
and thus it happened that foreign powers, det- 
rimental to German Art, found no difficuUy in 
taking possession of the deserted ground. Italian 
and French composers supplied the German stage ; 



Rossini, Auber and IIalkvy established them- 
selves in the realm which Carl Maria von AVeber 
had hardly founded. IIuentkn and Herz reign- 
ed over the piano, German song was cultivated 
with ineffectual activity by numberless small 
spirits, and to the great heritage of Beethoven, to 
Symphony, none dared lay claim. 

It was during this dark time that a number of 
artists, mostly younger ones, met every evening in 
Kiihne's Wine-Cellar in Leipzig, more par- 
ticularly, perhaps, for social enjoyment, but no 
less, also, for the interchange of ideas upon that 
Art which was the meat and drink of their life — 
the Art of Music. The head of the table was 
occupied by a lively, flexible man of middle age, 
intellectual in conversation, and overflowing with 
sharp and witty remarks. He was the instructor 
of more than one of the young musicians around 
him, who all listened to his observations with pro- 
found attention. He was very fond of monopo- 
lizing the conversation and suflering himself to 
be admired. For he called many a young, highly 
promising musician his pupil, and had, besides, 
the certain consciousness of having moulded his 
daughter Clara, at that time a girl of fourteen, into 
a prodigy, whose first appearance delighted the 
whole world, and whose subsequent artist activity 
became the pride of her native city, Leipzig. 

By his side sat a quiet, thoughtful young man 
of twenty-three, with melancholy eyes. But late- 
ly a student in Heidelberg, he had now devoted 
himself entirely to music, had removed to Leipzig 
and was now a pupil of the ** old schoolmaster," as 
the father of Clara Wieck liked to be called. 
Young Robert Schum^vnn had good reason to 
be melancholy. .After long struggles, he had 
only been able to devote himself entirely to music 
comparatively late in life, and had been obliged 
to pass a part of his precious youth in studies 
which were as uncongenial as possible to his 
artist spirit. He had finally decided for the ca- 
reer of a virtuoso, and was pursuing the study of 
the piano with an almost morbid zeal, when the 
disabling of one of his fingers, a consequence of 
his over-exertions, obliged him to give up this 
career forever. He did not yet suspect that this 
accident would prove fortunate for him in the 
end, by directing him to his true vocation, Com- 
position. Perhaps, too, it was the first germ of 
love, in the garb of admiration for the wondrous 
talent of Clara, which made young Robert so 
quiet and dreamy. His companions were all the 
more lively. There sat the eccentric Louis 
BoEHNER, who long ago had served as a model for 
E. T. A. Hoffmann's fantastic pictures. Here 
J. P. Lyser, a painter by profession, but a poet 
as well, and a musician besides. Here Carl 
Bauck, the indefatigable yet unsuccessful com- 



poser of songs, now, in his capacity of critic, the 
paper bugbear of the Dresden artists. He had 
just returned from Italy, and believed himself in 
possession of the true secret of the art of singing, 
the monopoly of which every singing-master is 
wont to claim for himself. C. F. Becker, too, 
the eminent organist and industrious collector, 
belonged to this circle, as well as many more 
young and old artists of more or less merit and 
talent. 

The younger ones were all still without a name. 
They had as yet no Past, rich in achievements, 
but all the more aspiring plans and bold hopes 
for the Future. They were all active-minded 
and clear-sighted enough to recognize that musical 
matters would not long continue in the state in 
which they had been since the revolution of July. 

** Young Germany" had already commenced 
its reformation in literature. With Boerne and 
Heine at their head, the sharp and spirited pens 
of a GuTZKOw, Laube, Euehng, Mundt and 
others were preparing a revolution on intellectual 
ground, which kept even the noble diet of Frank- 
fort more on the alert than was right In Mu- 
nich and Dresden new artist-schools were fonn- 
ing, which promised to have an important influ- 
ence on the plastic arts. Only in music there 
was still a death-like calm. But it was the calm 
before a thunder-stdrm, and distant lightning 
flashes were already illumining the horizon. 
Here there was no " young Germany" yet : at 
least no one knew of it. But its first elements were 
already assembled in Kiihne's cellar in Leipzig, 
and talked of Callot, Hoffmann and Jean 
Paul, of Beethoven and Franz Schubert, 
and of the three young foreign Romanticists 
beyond the Rhine, the friends of the new phe- 
nomenon in French poetry, Victor Hugo. 

This was the ^ David»hund^\ or league of 
David* ♦ • » » * 

Among several other Art-devoted houses, that 
of the **old schoolmaster" offered the friends 
at all times a cordial welcome, the highest encour- 
agement for their eflTorts and achievements, and a 
most agreeable intellectual centre around which 
to meet. Nevertheless, for various reasons, it 
would perhaps have been visited less frequently, 
and in a more frivolous spirit by these young fiery 
artists, who were yet rushing boldly forth into life 
in youthful recklessness, — had not Clara shed a 
quiet charm over the whole place, and, by her 
indwelling Art-genius, as well as the pure, true 
womanliness, which was strangely blended with 
her still child-like manner, bound the friends to 
her in united admiration and inspiration. 

" She eariy lifted the veil of Isis. The child 

* See Vol. VII., Kos. 1 and 8 of this Journal 
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looks calmly up — the man would perliaps be 
dazzled by the brilliancy:" — thus wrote Robert 
one evening in the ** thought-and-poem-book" of 
the Davidshund, as, still intoxicated by the im- 
pression of her charming manner, he sou;;ht to 
be alone with his glowing heart, and confided in 
passionate outpouring the emotions that were 
agitating it to his faithful and silent friend, his 
piano. Did he perhaps not yet know that he 
loved ? Who can solve the problem, if not he 
himself? 

Clara, however, suspected nothing. Her man- 
ner to him, as to all, had that ingenuousness, that 
child-like calm and serenity, which is peculiar to 
such noble natures, and which made the happy 
man whom she would one day love, all the hap- 
pier. 

During this time of longing and struggle, of 
wavering between admiration and growing love, 
Robert created his first master-pieces, and, before 
all others, the glorious Sonata : " Florestan and 
Eusebius," which, himself rendered worthy of 
the laurel thereby, he placed upon his Clara's 
youthful brow, as the fairest of laurel-wreaths. 

And at that time, too, those fantastically- 
inspired piano compositions came to light, which, 
as much poetically as musically conceived, and 
passionately and rapidly changing in their 
moods, entwine the hearer in chains of strange 
thoughts and ever-varying images: the ** Inter- 
mezzi," with their up-starting *' Alternatives," 
where so suddenly the song : " My peace is o'er," 
speaks to the heart; the "Impromptus," to 
which Clara not only gave, at Robert's request, 
the first theme, but, unconsciously, all the motifs ; 
the *' Davidsbund-dances," so full of character, of 
*' Florestan and Eusebius," and the " Carnival," 
which we shall yet visit ourselves; finally the 
** Fantasy-pieces" of a richly and highly endow- 
ed spirit, with their deeply fervent ** Evening 
Thoughts," their inspired ecstacy, their tender, 
imploring, and yet unsolved question, " Why ?" 

Thus the true love of the real artist expresses 
itself in works, which, in their undying worth, 
their never-changing capability of inspiring, will 
yet, at a time far distant, speak to posterity of the 
noble, joy-exalted or grief-stricken heart, even 
when it has long ceased to beat. 

But if Robert and Clara were not yet fully con- 
scious of that which was passing within them, and 
on which their happiness for life was to depend — 
the old schoolmaster was shrewd enough to antici- 
pate all results. He was, however, by no means, 
rejoiced, but rather annoyed at the love that was 
springing up between the aspiring, richly-endowed 
artist-man and the young, tender artist-maiden. 

What was it to him if every one that was un- 
prejudiced recognized, at the first glance, that 
these two were born for each other — an artist pair, 
sent into the world by their mutual genius for the 
revival and refreshment of our age, so poor in 
poetry and pure Art ? What was this to him ? 
He had developed and educated Clara, she was 
hiSf and should remain so. Clara was his pro- 
perty, his capital, and he considered every one 
who attempted to rob him of this, as no better than 
a thief. With jealous eyes he watched over his 
treasure ; but not with those of a mother, who 
carefully guards her only child in the world's 
ever-changing tumult, but with those of the miser, 
who carries the key to his riches upon his heart, 
and the money itself within it 

The old schoolmaster knew how to calcuUte. 



He counted upon his Clara's talent for a good in- 
come, not only of money but also of fame. He 
was ambitious of the fame of his pale, delicate 
child, who looked out from her deep, clear eyes, 
upon the restless crowd, and could not understand 
the world! But sometimes a silent tear would 
glisten in Clara's eyes, and her lips, like those of 
Robert, tremblingly whisper : " Why ? " 

The old man found it very natural that nearly the 
whole town worshipped his child — it was tolerably 
indifferent to him too, that more than one loved 
her. He feared none but this Robert, and indeed, 
he was the only dangerous one. 

It was unfortunate that in addition to this, Rob- 
ert's eccentric and imaginative nature and the in- 
dependent soaring of his genius became, with 
every new work, more distasteful to the old man. 
It was particularly since Robert had been obliged 
to give up the piano, and had emancipated himself 
completely from the instructions and precepts of 
the old master, that the latter would have nothing 
more to do with him. He had remained a musi- 
cian of the old school, who hated all innovations 
from the bottom of his heart, antf was secretly 
vexed at every young musician who would not 
compose in the manner which his grandfather had 
considered right and proper. For a time he had 
gone with the younger composers, because they 
were his pupils, and because he hoped subse- 
quently to gtun some influence over them. But 
when they grew above him, and he saw that one 
afler the other refused to follow his pedantic rules, 
a silent wrath came over him, and he believed 
himself an unappreciated benefactor of mankind. 

Most particularly he warned his CUra against 
this Robert, " this Faust in a modem garb, against 
whom she must guard her heart as she would her 
fingers against a Lisztian composition — for he was 
none other than Mephisto in propria persona ; 
and as soon as he had gained only one finger, he 
would soon have the whole hand, and finally the 
poor soul into the bargain ! " But when all his 
warnings and sermons had no effect, the old man 
peremptorily forbade all intercourse with Robert, 
and finally would not allow his daughter to speak 
to or even look at him. And if she ever did so 
out of the house, at concerts, or elsewhere, he 
took care that each timid look of love should be 
richly paid for with a stream of tears. 

But tears will not drown love ; they only serve 
to steel the glowing heart. And by all these ob- 
stacles and struggles the two artist hearts became 
only the more firmly united. 

But the old man concluded to put a speedy end 
to all this. It needed but little reflection to do 
this, for Clara's destination to the career of a vir- 
tuoso held out to him the simplest and most natu- 
ral pretext, and separated the lovers without any 
eclat. 

He took Clara on a concert-tour, first to Vien- 
na, then farther and farther away. And Clara 
reaped laurels and poems, and the old man fame 
and money in plenty. The former he had print- 
ed, the latter he pocketed, and now thought him- 
self safe and Clara forever delivered from the 
meshes of this ** romantic love." But Clara's 
heart had remained at home]! 

And Robert? — He was forbidden to write to 
her. But he did, nevertheless, and she received 
his letters. They were the ** Schwdrmhrie/e of 
Eusebius to Chiara." They were printed ; every 
one might read them, yet none has understood 
them but she for whom they were written. 



In them Eusebius wrote to Chiara, aAer the 
first concert which he attended without her: 
" Amid all our musical soul-feasts there always 
peeps out an angel-face, which more than resem- 
bles a certain Clara. Why art thou not with us ? 
And how thou wilt have thought of us last night, 
from the " MeeresstUle " to the flaming close of the 
A major symphony ! — I also thought of thee then, 
Chiara, pure one, bright one, whose hands are 
stretched towards Italy, whither thy longing draws 
thee, but thy dreamy eye still turned to us ! " 

And Chiara's voice answered back from Milan : 
'* Oflen, at night, the chords resound, as if touched 
by a spirit-hand. At such times think that I am 
thinking of thee ! " 

Would you know what an end this love came 
to, a sad one or a happy one ? — You need only 
search in Robert's works again. There the an- 
swer is plainly written. 

Several years passed away. It was already 
1840, when the "Myrtles" appeared, in a rich 
garland of songs, and gave to a happy " Bride," 
as " Dedication " the unsurpassed song : " Thou 
my soul, oh thou my heart? " f 

Soon afVsr we behold a closely and blissfully 
united artist-couple approaching us, who present 
us with a mutual gifl, as a lasting remembrance of 
the happiest hours of their life — they arc the first 
songs of Robert and Clara Schumann. 

And then comes the joyous sound of Robert 
Schumann's first Symphony for grand orchestra, 
and sings to us, in the full marriage jubilee, of 
the bliss of the lovers. And a roguish triangle 
which has crept into the orchestra already in the 
first movement, laughingly betrays to us that all 
sorrow is now at an end. 

But all that preceded — the bitter grief of a long, 
joyless separation ; the violent conflict of a loving 
filial heart, which had to choose between father 
and lover ; the old man's cruel threats, which he 
knew how to carry out only too carefully and 
Conscientiously — around all this we will cast a con- 
cealing veil and pass it over in silence. But of 
this too, Robert's " Nouvelettes," will tell you with 
the mysterious " Voice from a&r," and the " Night 
pieces," if you penetrate their darkness. And 
also the " Kreisleriana" and the " Humoreske," 
with their smile upon the lip and their tears in the 
eye, and their " Inner voice," trembling with sad- 
ness. 

But to him who cannot read in the works of 
the young master, written with his heart's blood, 
the pangs of his soul must remain unknown. — He 
himself has willed it so. For, in sad presentiment 
of future 8ufi*ering, he once said to his friends : 
I do not like those whose life is not in unison 
with their works. The artist should always, like 
a Greek God, have kindly intercourse with life 
and man. Only if they dare to touch him, he 
may disappear, and leave naught but clouds be- 
hind him." M. A. R. 



Letter from a Country Singing Teacher. 

H , Sept. — , 1866. 

John S. Dwioht, Esq., 

Dear Sir : — I am one of those unlucky individuals 

— ^nnlacky at times in your references to us as a 

class — who depend upon psalmody, much abused 

psalmody, for a living. Singing schools in country 



dedication; 

bride, 

the Germab sense, for ** affianced.' 
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▼illagen, and the charge of a choir in this place, are 
my means of earning bread for my wife and little 
ones. It is tme that this is my trade ; I hope it is 
also my vocation. At all events, I was led into it 
originally more from the desire to do good and help 
in elevating the taste of the small public in which I 
lived, than with any view to money-making ; and 
though now I vx^k at the business^ yet this form of 
expression is no more applicable to me, I contend, 
by way of rcproacli, than it is to a teacher in a pub- 
lic school ; even in your boasted Boston high schools. 
If I have seen fit to " manufacture a psalm-book," 
and try to get my winter pupils to use it, I have the 
consciousness that this arose from no unworthy 
motive ; anlcss the desire to collect in a small vol- 
ume such tunes and a few anthems and set pieces as 
I thought specially adapted to the end of cultivating 
the tastes and exciting the attention of my schools, 
be unworthy. For my own part I like my own tods 
best in my own work. 

If I were a practised writer, I should be glad to go 
somewhat extensively into this matter of psalmody, 
for I think much might bo said in favor of the 
"psalm-book manufacture," as it is called. I can 
only talk plain and straight forward, and as you are 
in the habit of doing so yourself, I hope you will 
give me the same privilege and not annihilate me in 
ten words, as the does its opponents. 

Yon live in the region of the higher music, and it 
is as familiar to you as the beauties of the ocean to 
the rich, who spend their summers at Nahant and 
Newport. Now we, who live back in the country, 
are shut out from this, and the remembrance of a 
great Handel chorus or the full-voiced Orchestra is 
like that of the single afternoon which we have 
spent at Nahant in gazing out upon that water Eter- 
nity which dashes its spray upon us. 

Do not think that we have no longing aspirations 
to climb into that higher region. Perhaps the time 
may come. If it does, with all due deference to the 
opinions of the Journal of Music and its correspond- 
ents at home and abroad, we shall have found when 
we get there that the psalm-book manufacture helped 
us in no small degree to the ladder by which we 
climbed. 

Now, Sir, please allow mo to give you some of 
my own experience, to show you how this thing is. 

As I said, I got into the business of teaching sing- 
ing schools — no matter how. I became interested in 
it and felt it to be a profession for which I was in 
some degree fitted. Concluding to try my fortune 
in it, I felt it necessary to improve myself as much 
as possible. 

So about ten years ago, when summer came and 
my vacation came with it, I took a portion of my 
small earnings and went to Boston to attend the 
Convention at that time held by Mr Baker and asso- 
ciates at the Melodeon. I was moved to join that 
convention mostly by the announcement that Haydn's 
".Creation" would be practised. This was done, and 
though old frequenters of your famous Handel and 
Haydn Society found a great deal to laugh at in our 
rude execution of those noble choruses, and perhaps 
in the solo singing in some cases, I can assure you 
that that was an epoch in my life. I know also that 
others felt it be the same to them. One of the cho- 
ruses — " The Heavens are telling'* — I was familiar 
with in an arrangement by Mr. Mabok in '* The 
Choir," as an anthem. But how much grander and 
more sublime was it as we then sang it I How, too, can 
I describe the feelings with which that passage — " A 
new created world" filled me ; and the solo and 
chorus, *' The Marvellous Work" I 

Then, Sir, the discussions upon questions of teach- 
ing, the hints and lectures upon our particular branch 
of the profession, were of great importance and inter 
est to me, and I felt at the end of my ten days in Bos- 
ton, that I had more than my money and time's worth 
in pleasure, and instruction, and returned to my fall 



and winter's work with new zeal. And now, sir, to the 
point in question, that of the " psalm-book manufac- 
ture." 

Allowing that the grand object of Uie leaders in 
that Musical Convention, was to advertise and sell 
their collections of psalmody and secular music, that 
does not detract at all from the sulistantial benefits I 
derived from attending. Nor am I sorry that I was 
the means afterwards of selling many copies of their 
books, and thus adding to the " inundation of psalm 
tunes." I will explain this farther pretty soon. But 
first let me state that it was shown by our committee 
on expenses, that the cost of the hall, lighting and 
the like, far exceeded what was taken at concerts 
and by the admission of members, and that, unless 
the new psalm books or glee books had been manu- 
factured, and had found sale, the originators of the 
Convention would have been too much out of pocket 
to have tried the thing again . As it was, we had a great 
gain, and not entirely to their loss. We made ac- 
quaintance with other singing masters from all parts 
of the country, and a feeling, which I think you call 
esprit de corps^ grew up among us, and tlic sincere wish 
to give our future pupils some idea of the new de- 
light we had experienced in the grand work of 
Haydn. 

Now to the other point. 

Had you, sir, lived in the country and known what 
singing schools are, you would view the multiplica- 
tion of psalm books differently. 

I shall teach again in W , this winter. I have 

tanght there already two winters, and we have used 
the same book. This winter I shall introduce a new 
one. Because we need new tunes ? Not at all. But 
for various reasons. Let me tell just how the thing 
goes on. 

W , is rather a small town, and the school will 

consist of two sorts of people — the old singers, and 
the new beginners. We shall probably have twenty- 
four evenings. Now for the new beginners it makes 
no odds whether we use the old book or the new. In 
either ease I must begin with forcing them to commit 
certain things to memory, the place of i>9 for instance 
according as the signature of the tune may be, the 
different kinds of time, the singing both by note and 
by letters. I must get them in about ten nights to be 
able to read the notes of simple tunes ; and I may say 
the many simple tunes which we have now, being 
pleasing mainly from their rhythm, and having sim- 
ple harmonies, are just the thing for the purpose. 

This, with all who have any real talent for sing- 
ing, I shall easily effect. The rest will mostly drop 
off. Now come in those who already can read the 
music pretty well — some of them without difficulty. 
To these people the singing-school is what your con- 
certs are to you, only they have to make their own 
music. Now in the two last winters they have sung 
the book which we used through, and the favorite 
pieces over and over again. The whole town cannot 
furnish the means of singing a mass, a sort of music 
I see much praised in the Journal, nor an oratorio ; 
nor if it could, would it be willing to spend the neces- 
sary time in practising it The schools are got up 
and sustained partly for the sake of the church ser- 
vice, and partly by the singers themselves for their 
own pleasure. Now the old singers demand a new 
book. I have practised in one at the Convention and 
am pleased with it, and I think they will like it. I 
therefore recommend it, and it is procured. If, on 
the whole, I do not like it as well as my own little 
collection of favorite pieces, many of them such as 
are praised in your Journal, still I cannot blame my 
pupils for wanting something new, if it be not quite 
so good. I do not think, sir, that you would be sat- 
isfied with being confined at your concerts to the pro- 
ductions of even your classics. 

I know this is a very imperfect statement of the 
matter on my part, but I feel as if we teachers were in 
some degree responsible for the multiplication of new 



books, and I wish honorably to bear my share of that 
responsibility. 

If you ask me whether I am satisfied with the new 
books as well as with the multiplication of new 
books, I must candidly confess that in one respect I 
am not. 

I think It would be a great improvement to have 
in every new book two or three choruses from great 
works, not arranged and adapted, as the saying is, 
but given with the organ or pianoforte arrangement 
as in the originals. At the close of each school it is 
my practise to give a little concert or sort of exhibi- 
tion in the church, and a few of the last evenings, 
somotimes^an extra evening or two, are given to pre- 
paration. If we had a chorus or two from Handel's 
"Messiah," or Haydn's "Creation," perhaps even 
from " Elijah, " we should have time to learn them^ 
and I should have the satisfaction of doing my little 
towards making them known, at all events have the 
enjoyment of hearing and leading them myself. In 
most of my schools I have no difficulty in getting a 
pianoforte for such occasions, and of finding some 
one to play it 

Please excuse my mistakes in manner or matter 
in this, and believe me respectfully, a gratified reader 
of your Journal. P. E. 6., 

Singing Teacher. 

May I venture to suggest that a little more in your 
paper about musie in our meeting-houses would add 
to its interest with us in the country. 



Cheap Prices for Opera. — ^We copied the 
other day from the Courier and Enquirer an esti- 
mate of the expenses of Italian opera in New 
York, and promised the whole of that paper's 
argument, based on New York experience, against 
the practicability of the large audience at low 
prices system. Here it is : 

There could not be more erroneous notions 
upon this subject than those which are generally 
entertained by the public, and which we regret to 
see, are encouraged by a part of the Press which 
knows, or ought to know, better. First-rate per- 
formances, at low prices, are called for, that the 
support of " the mass of the people" may be ob- 
tamed, and the establishment of tne Italian Opera 
in New York be thus secured. Those who make 
this demand and this promise, must be deplorably 
ignorant or wilfully perverse. They generally 
point to what they arc pleased to call successful 
seasons at Castle Garden in support of their vague 
clamor ; but they ought to know, and, if they do 
not know, we will tell them upon authentic infor- 
mation, that there never was a pecuniarily suc- 
cessful season at Castle Garden, at any pnce, — 
and more, that, with one exception, there never 
was a successful season of Italian Opera in this 
city, — and more, that there never was a succcess- 
ful season of Italian Opera anywhere else and we 
add that the season at the Academy last year was 
eminently unsuccessful, in spite of "crowded 
houses," and that the only season which forms the 
exception to which we have alluded was one at 
Astor Place, when, according to the impresario's 
own confession, the company was the weakest we 
have had for many a year,— the large receipts 
having been entirely owing to the fact that the 
season happened to be one when there were few 
or no parties and balls among those who are atten- 
dants at the Opera, when there was no other 
entertainment of any kind, suited to their tastes, 
and when, therefore, the Opera House became a 
place of tri-weekly reunion, and more fashionable 
than it ever was before or has been since, — the 
price of tickets being $1,50 to all parts of the 
house except the Amphitheatre. By a successful 
season we of course mean in one which the actual 
receipts from the sale of tickets covered all ex- 
penses and left a fair surplus for the services of 
the Manager after paying interest on the amount 
of money mvested. 

Italian Opera is a luxury which " the mass of 
the people" do not want to buy, and for which 
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tho80 who do wish to enjoy it must pay accord- 
ingly. Such it has ever lieen and is, and, for a 
long time at least, surh it will be. It is needless 
to increase the size of Opera Houses and diminish 
the price of tickets : the Astor Place Opera House 
was large cnour^h to hold all the people who want 
to pay even a dollar a ticket to hear Italian Opera 
thrice a week through a season of fifty nights. 

It is usually supposed that the salaries of the 
principal artists are the only outlay of much mo- 
ment in conducting an Opera; but there was 
never a greater mistake; and that our readers 
may form a just idea of this outlay, we lay before 
them the following authentic statement of the 
necessary expenses of an Italian Opera in New 
York; based upon the judicious arrangements of 
last season. 

[Here follows statement copied in our Journal 
for Oct 6.] 

To the cry that the salaries of the principal ar- 
tists are entirely too large, there is the unanswer- 
able reply that these salaries are but a reasonable 
advance upon those which they command in 
Europe. People usually talk as if fine voices 
were to be had for the asking there ; but they are 
very rare; and united to great vocal skill are 
much rarer still, of course ; and when to the de- 
mand for that union we add (as we of New York 
do) another for dramatic power and a fine pres- 
ence, the thing we ask is rarissimus^ — less often 
to be met with than corresponding abilities in any 
of the Arts or Sciences or Learned Professions, 
and must be paid for accordingly, — with this oc- 
casion of increment, however, — that whereas the 
latter may be and generally are exercised during 
a life time and with increasing profit, as age 
brings experience, the former are in their prime 
for ouly aoout ten to fifteen years, though in some 
very rare instances they are tolerably preserved 
for twenty or twenty-five. 

We will have artists of high rank and those 
who conduct the opera must therefore pay them 
high salaries. AVe will insist on a fine mise en 
scene, (and we do it in the most effectual way, — 
by staying away from a shabby porformance,) and 
the managers must therefore be at great expense 
for properties, scenery, secondary artists and 
supernumeraries. It has been shown again and 
again, by actual experiment, that there are not 
enough of us who love Italian opera to support it, 
for the love of it, at fifty cents a ticket, or one 
dollar, or one dollar and a half, — the losses on 
** the Committee V season last year having been 
thousands of dollars, in spite of ** houses crowded 
to the roof [with dead-heads] — and therefore 
the gentleman who has undertaken the perilous 
task of directing the opera at the Academy this 
season has but yieidcd to absolute neccessity in 
raising the price of tickets to two dollars, leaving 
the Amphitheatre open, however, at fifty cents- 
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For Bwlght'f Joon^ of Musio. 
THE ANCIENT aONDOLISB. 

FXOX TBI OBEMAir OF OBAr TOH PUlTBir. 

lo explanation of the last Rtanzas the author has a nots : 
** Angelo Emo was tho last of the sea-heroes of Tenloe, and 
died a tern years before the downfall of the RepubUe. His 
statue, which is said by those who knew him to be an exoellent 
Ulceness, and executed by CanoTa's master, is at present pre- 
serred in St. Biagio. It was formerly in his tomb in the beau- 
tiful Gothic church (I. Ser?i) where his ancestors were burled, 
but was saved when tliat building was destroyed by the Vrencli. 
The Doge Paul Benier died in 1788." 

I. 

There in the sun reclining, 
His hoar locks lightly flowing 
Upon the breeze that's blowing 

The spray above the pier ; 
And willing with the stranger 
Who loiters by him slowly, 
He talks in accents lowly — 

That ancient Gondolier I 

II. 
He speaks. " I dared in yoathtime 
Lagoon and sea and weather, 
But now for years together 
I have not dipped an oar. 



By yonder porch the gondel 
In worm-decay is falling, 
Since no one needs it, calling 
As in the days of yoro. 

III. 
" In foreign climes and distant, 
Our house's ancient master 
Is deaf to our disaster, 

Knows not the victor's lust. 
And Fortune ceased forever. 
That day her favors shedding, 
When Bonaparte was treading 

Our standard in the dust ! 

IV. 

" Our lord was full of vigor, 
His farewell to us giving, 
And if he still is living, 

His hair is turned to grey ; 
And if, said he, it happens, 
I serve in foreign borders, 
No tyrant with his orders 

My bosom shall array. 

V. 

" All stayed, alas ! to witness 
The sacrilege, the sander, 
The godless horde for plunder 

Despise their broken oath ; 
We saw the puny villains 
Tho weak Bucentaur tearing. 
And inmost sorrow bearing. 

We suffered long and loath. 

VI. 
" Saw ftora its sacred standard 
Our winged Lion wrested. 
How heartless victors jested 

With oaths and human prey ; 
We saw destroyed by wantons 
What might have stood for ages. 
The 'scutcheons and the wages 

Of Honor torn away. 

VII. 
" And yet I live ; from story 
A few still joys deriving, 
My feeble limbs reviving 

In morning's sunny glance ; 
The palace of my master 
I shall not leave while living, 
His careful hand still giving 

A quiet sustenance ! 

VIII. 
" I think on past adventures, 
Again as sailor serving 
I track the needle's swerving 

In sun and storm and all ; 
And Tunis is blockaded, 
And 'gainst the Turkish vessels, 
With valiant squadron wrestles 

Venetia's admiral ! 



IX. 
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happy day ! when hastened 
Our Doge to meet him, sailing 
In triumph homeward, hailing 

The victor, — and our last ! 
And when I think about it 
My soul grows warm with passion. 
And dreamy forms I fashion 

That flit, as angels, past \ " 



W. 



Diary Abroad.— Ho. 

Berlin, Sept. 12.— A note or two for Oulibicheff, 
occasioned by a text-book to Don Juan^ prepared hj Da 
Ponte himself, some thirty years afier Mozart's death, 
and when that work was already recognized as at the 
head of opera. 

1st Oulibicheff makes a long discussion of the point 
where the song of Elvira, added by Mozart for the Vienna 
stage, should come in ; he decides to open the second act 
with it; Rochlitz ; made it follow the ''Begister air." 
Now Da Ponte himself has placed it after the Za d 
darem scene. Just as Zerlina finally gives way, Elvira 
oomes in and saves her, declaring the true character of 



the Don. JEjBetmt Zerlioa to join Mosetto In the chateau, 
and the Don, no one knows exactly where. Left alone, 
Elvira gives utterance to the song in question: Mi Iradi 
queW ahna ingrcUa, In which she speaks of the struggle 
witliin her of love and desire of vengeance. Its ccmi- 
nection with the rest seems better here — for now woiking 
hen^elf np to the proper pitch of feeling, we are pre- 
pared to hear from Lrporcllo afterward, how the followed 
Zerlina into the chateeu and told the peasants and com- 
pany there all sorts of unpleasant truths about the Don. 
2nd. The same writer discusses at length the point of 
the locality of the scene In the second act, in which Le- 
porollo tries to get nwny from Elvira and is first prevented 
by OttAvio and Anna, and afterwards by ^Insctto and 
Zerlinsi, and afterwards, to save his life, thrown ofT the 
Don's hat and cloak, which he still wore and ^hows the 
face of the servant where all, especially poor Elvira, ex- 
pected to see tlie master. OulibtchefT build« a half-ruined 
chapel out of the grave yard for the«e scenes, as being 
the only meant he can think of, of expluinlug Elvira's 
expression: Sola, tola in bujo loco. Da Ponte's text 
makes all clenr^ the scene '» iu a cortile interna — the 
inner court of the hou^e where Elvira is staying. This 
makes the entire action in this part of the opera clear. 



Sept. 17.—" Tell" was announced but not given the 
other night. But"Tancrcd" tons given last night, and here 
is a letter about it and its author, written during the car- 
nival at Milan, 1814, forty-one and a half year^ ago ! I 
have found it very interesting. 

'' The Teatro R^ was opened on the ISth of Dec (1813) 
with RosMNi's opera seria, Tancredi This work was 
given for the first time, during tho Inst carnival, in Ven- 
ice, and afterwards in several of the theatres of Italy, 
and always with much applause. Here in Milan it has 
had the same good fortune. The prima donna, Signora 
Spada, and Signora Bassi (a native of Milan) who 
played Tancred in man's clothes and Um b good alto 
voice, were especially applauded. I wish I could hear 
this opera with a good chorus nnd full orchestra. 

'* Herr Rossini, a native of Pesnro in Romngun, pnpil 
of Father 5Iattei In BoI(^na, is hardly twenty-four 
yean old, and has produced during the lost six years, a 
number of right fine operas. He sang previously, with 
his mother, in the Bologna theatre. I have made the 
acquaintance of this aitist, and have found him fumiliar 
with every ppocies of counterpoint and with Haydn's 
and Muz art's music (In resi)ect to an Itnli.nn this is 
certainly worthy of particular notice.) Haydn's transi- 
tions he has succeeded cspeciaily in making his own. 
His music has pleasant melody and is in fact somewhat 
more manly (generally speaking) than that of any of the 
present Italian composers, Simon Mayer excepted. Un- 
fortunately this talented artist does not venture far out of 
the common Italian style; and this becau'e he is afraid 
of his public At least he has stated this to me. Still I 
am not satisfied with this; for Mozart's operas make 
furore in Italy, and if it be true that some of the mas- 
terly numbers in them are only wondered at and not ap- 
plauded, this is only because they arc neither noisy, nor 
ending with the common Italian cadences, which conditio 
tine qua non seems very queer to a German. Weigl 
and Mayek, who write not always in Italian style, are 
here heard with enthusiasm. My four years residence 
in Italy has convinced me, that the Italians ore by no 
means enemies to our robutt musio (as they are in tho 
habit of calling it,) and hear Haydn's " Creation" with 
just the same delight as many a beautiful feeble work. 
Why then shall a composer be so afraid of the public 
here ? And where Is the f:iult, that at present an opera so 
rarely pleases! It lies in this ; that the public finds in 
every new opera and old one — that is— -the same arpeg- 
gios, the same modulations, the same transitions, the 
same crescendos and fortes, the same cadensas, and so 
on. How entirely different is this in Germany! How- 
ever, I will pursue this topic no farther, and only remark, 
that a composer, who is at home in harmony and coun- 
terpoint, fully free from prejudice, but in other respects 
thoroughly Italian, may certainly take more pains in 
writing an opera, and need not fear to endeavor to lead 
an Italian public bgdeffreet Into better paths in the realm 
of Harmony." 

Rossini's later works mnst have pleased the writer, 
whom I have been translating, for they contain no small 
portion of robuti life— as well as ammal spirits. 
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Bat to Trmered and the impressions made by it 

This old opera has been revived by Johansa Wao- 
KBR, as tlie part of the hero, Tancred, is contralto, and 
she has opportunity to show in perfection her noble 
voice, her grand dramatic power and her magnificent 
person in the i«ale armor of tlie middle ap;es. She is so 
very largo that she does not raalse a small man, even in 
comparison with the largest members of the company. 
It is a sliow piece for her, and last night was her first 
appcftraiice rIuco her vacation; and from one of the 
higlicst scats in the synagogue, which I occupied witli the 
cockloft family, the opem house presented a truly mag- 
nificent .«pectnclo— filled full, from those hightest seat*, 
whore I was, down to the people who had to sit close to 
the drummers and fiddlers! 

Bttt what is Tancred fs\\ about? 

In Ihnse days wlien the Saracens were spreading their 
conquests towanh tlie West, they came with good force 
to beleaguer Syracuse. Unfortunately for the Syi-acu- 
sansj, there bad been strife and quarreling between Arsir 
their prince, or the head man of their senate— just wliat 
he was doft* not appear, though he wears a sort of crown 
— and Orbassan, a powerful knight and one to whom^ail 
now look as their champion against the Turks. The 
opera opens with a chorus of knights expre<-j»ing their 
joy that ]>eace has been made between the«e character?, 
followed ijy a duet, with choru», sung by them, in which 
in all sorts of roulades they sv.-ear to devote all to the 
cause of fatherland. Arsir presents Orbassan to the 
knights as their future leader. Orba«an exclaims that 
in the open field ail will willingly stake life and fortune 
against the foe — but what security have they against 
treachery and secret perfidy? The old law, replies 
Arsir, which condemns every one, irrespective of ogo, 
sex and condition, who is found guiUy of the crime of 
having an unnderstanding with the Saracen. Then, says 
Orbas«an, there is one whom he fears more than Solamir, 
the Saracen; and that is the banished Tancred, whom 
many of the Syracusans speak of with respect and 
love. 

The dialogue then goes on so as to show the spectator 
that Tancred, at the age of five years, was banislietl from 
Syracu<ie, with his father, and has been reared at Dyznu- 
tinm, that tlie senate has endowed Orbassan with ail the 
estates of the banished knight; that — how, when and 
where does not appear — Tancred, and Amenaide, the 
daughter of Arsir, have known each other only to love, 
and have loved, to be betrothed; that now Orba'san de- 
mands the hand of Amenaide, and the king is forced by 
the exigency of affairs to grant him his daughter. 

Amenaide is called into the presence of her father and 
the knights, and there informed that she must give heart 
and haad to Orbassan. She has a bo^om friend, Isaura, 
whoiie business is to sing in the duets, trios nnd other 
concerted pieces of the opera, and to tnlk with Amenaide 
so as to let the audience know how matters in general 
are getting on— so liaura is a very valuable personage—* 
operatically considered. 

See the wondrous art of the poet. 

Arair. — For thy hand, thy troth 
Sues, as hnsband, Orbassan. 

AmenmJe. — Orbassan! Diol Isaura! 

Is'ivi'a. — Ba on 3*our guard I 

Amen'iiJe. — ily letter ! 

iwMra.— To Tancred? Your messenger is already on 
his wav. 

During this by-play, Orbassan grows impatient for the 
younp: lady's answer— etc., etc., etc.r finally he gets the 
wedding put off until to-morrow. 

Scene changes. Coast of Sicily, view out at sea. A 
boat comes to the landing-place filled with warriors, 
among whom is one young, tall, straight, slender, clothed 
in scale armor, who comes on shore and the whole audi- 
ence begins to clap as if crazy at seeing Johanna Wag- 
ner—I mean Tancred — on his native shores again. Tan- 
cred comes forward with his hand on his brcnst, bowing, 
I suppose, to fatherland, whom lie immediately addresses 
in a recitative full of roulades, — speaks of his joy at 
seeing it, and the like; then he passes to his delight at 
the prospect of seeing Amenaide again, whom, for all 
that appears, he saw for the last time when he was five 
years of age. But the critics tell us we must not judge 
of human passion in hot climates by our own experience, 
so I suppose it is all right to an Italian audience. Then 
follows an air— the first six lines nothing particular, but 



—halloo! there is onr old acquaintance, dating from that 
ancient time when I had the measles, flute mania and 
otlier contagious diseases of boydom. I ioi^ed it up 
stall's and down stair«, and in my mother's chamber, in 
the garret, in the wood-shcd, — and, for aught I know, its 
ghost maj- evcji now at times sing softly in the ears of 
the strangers who occupy the dear old dwelling. 
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This will never do. I slinM diarize all day at this rate. 
Well. Tancred "ends his servant to invite Amenaide 
to meet a strange knight in the grove, nnd orders his fol- 
lowers to plant his standard in the square of the citadel 
and proclaim that a strange knight has come to offer his 
services in aid of Syracuse. 

Tancred steps aside, hearing Ar^ir with his daughter, 
and followers approach. Arsir tolls her there is no use 
in crvinn, and all that sort of thing — -he must reward 
Orba«!»an for his aid, ajid that their dangers are now 
greater, ns Tancred is said to have landed— but he is a 
tniitor, who is condennicd by the senate, atid if he is 
caught, will " catch it." She feeU badly. Then every 
body goes awav and le.;ve-> hor out there in the woods. 
What if the Saracens come! She begins to pray that 
divine powt^r will sliield nnd ^ave Tancre<l. Her prayer 
is interrujited by him, hhe expresses her fears for him, 
and all he thinks of is her love, his danger is nothing. 
She has to tell him that she cannot longer bestow tliat 
love upon him. So he feels badly too, and the fii^t act 
ends with a duet, in which one must have tl:e score to 
decide which has the most roulades and short corners to 
tuni, nnd nms diatonic nnd chromatic, and calcnzas and 
all those various instruments for repi-e'-er.ting deep 
passion. 

Act II. Tancred will, in spite of the arguments of 
Roderick, his servant, offer himself as a knight for the 
defence of the city and departs upon that errand. He 
finds Arsir in the midst of his knights just going to the 
marriage ceremony of his daughter and Orbassan. The 
young huly U in a fluster at seeing Tancred approach, 
nnd is so overcome by her love for him, that, when her 
f^ither commands her to follow him (to church, I sup- 
pose) she exclaims, "0 father, mercy! I the wife of 
Orba«san! Death rather!'* Then Orbassan fcel.i Imdly. 
He exclaims in a raging voice (he sings ba>s), " Yes, be 
yours the death of slnnio and disgrace!" 
Then there is a tumult. 

The up«hot of the matter is that some of Orbas5sn*8 
men saw a messenger hurrying to the Saracenic camp 
and shot him with airows; upon his corpse was found a 
letter in Amenaidc's hand a!;d with her name signed to 
it, in which she invitevl some one— it is understood by all 
that this some body was Solamir — to come to Syracuse 
and reign. So she is condemned to d^atli. There is a 
great deal of recitative and air in v.'hich she declares her 
innocence, and Tancred calls her traitor to love and duty 
nnd the like. It never occurs to her to tell Tancred that 
the let lor was meant for him— a want of presence of 
mind upon her part, which gives an opportunity to the 
poet to make three acts of the play, and the composer to 
write two or three quartets and quintets with cliorus. 

Act III. Amenaide is in prison. Orbassan comes with 
soldiers and watchmen to conduct her to death. Arsir, 
overcome with his affection, comes to go with her and 
die. Tancred comes to throw down his gage to prove 
her innocence in single combat with Orbassan — though 
he believes her guilty. OibaF^an, as accuser, cannot help 
himself; and we learn afterwards, by hearsay, that 
Tancred killed him, and, having delivered Amenaide, 
goes off into the mountains to hide himself, and like Don 
Quixote, reflect upon his unlucky love. 

Xow the people need a loader, and having found out, 
probably from Amenaide, that the strange knight is 
Tancred, they come cut at night to seek him, with Arsir 
and Amenaide and others — Amenaide without ever 
throwing a shawl over her shoulders as n protection 
against the cold mountain air of night I Though Tancred 
will have nothing to do with his lady dove, he will go out 
and fight the Saracens. Then we have a scene in which 
some forty persons with straight swords and lances— 
Christians— run across the stage followed by about as 
many with crooked swords and turbans— Tarks; and 



the Turks run back again, followed by the Christiims, 
and swords are clashed against each other — and all the 
while the orchestra is playing what the text-book calls 
"battle music" — I am not going to say that this is infe- 
rior to the battle music in Beethoven's ** Battle of Vit- 
toria" — and Syracuse is delivered. 

Then Tancred comes and makes love to Amenaide, and 
tells her that he killed Solamir with his own hand, and 
the dying Saracen assured him of her innocence, — and 
every body forgets that he, Tancre.d. is condemned aa a 
banished traitor to death, and all ends happily ! 

As to the music, it is as pretfy as one shall hear on a 
summer's day. Bostonians, who know " Moses in Egypt" 
by rote, have heard the whole of it— this is the bud, that 
is the flower. A thinner score one can hardly imagine. 
Everything is written for the voice, and for the voice to 
show itself off. Long passagas occur entirely unaccom- 
panied ; others with a single instrument as in a quartet, 
where one clarinet plays the soprano note for note to 
keep all in tune; others still with the thinnest arpeggios. 
The contrasts with the high-sounding phrases of the 
poetry,which the light, jolly music is continually making, 
are funny enough. 

No ^vender that Tancred was so popular when it first 
appeared, for certainly, if the great object of music is to 
amuse the auditor and while axvay an evening pleasantly 
to the sound of sweet music, I do not know a piece better 
adapted to the end. I enjoyed it hugely. How much of 
this enjoyment arose from the interest I felt in it as a 
work notable in the history of music, how much from the 
fascinations of glorions Johanna Wagner, how much from 
the fun of comparing the music with the text and 
situations to which it Is composed, how much from com- 
paring Rossini, the youth, with Rossini, the man, and 
how much from the intrinsic excellence of the music — 
can only be determined after several hearings. 
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Boston Public Library^Books on Music 

This new and excellent institution, already so 
usefv.1 to the thousands who seek knowledge 
" without money and without price," and so rap- 
idly growing, seems to be as wisely managed as it 
has been munificently endowed. The plan of its 
founders and conductors meets with universal 
sympathy, and new means flow in from prenerous 
sources so continually that it bids fair before long 
to rival, and in some important features surpass 
the finest libraries in the country, and become 
what a public library should be, — ^a collection, 
freely accessible to all, of all the printed sources 
of information in every department of human 
knowledge ; where the young mind possessed by 
whatever genius or direction towards any branch 
of literature or art or science, may find the books 
pertaining to its speciality ; where the materials 
of the broadest culture, of satisfaction or stimulus 
for every sort of healthy intellectual appetite may 
be had for the asking. 

We are glad to know that the directors of the 
Library construe their duty in this large and lib- 
eral spirit. They mean that the young man, 
whose calling is in the direction of the mechanic 
arts, shall find the books he wants there, as well as 
the ordinary supplies of history, theology, meta- 
physics, and light reading. 

Nor will the Fine Arts be neglected. Our 
purpose is at present only to congratulate those 
whom it may concern upon the steps already 
taken to supply one desideratum in all the libra- 
ries which we have hitherto known. We have 
many times spoken of the want of a good musical 
library in this country. It is a sign of the increas- 
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ing rejjrard for Music as a branch of social cul- 
ture, that the directors of the Public Library have 
also taken this matter in hand. It has been our 
pleasant task, within a few weeks, to furnish, at 
their suggestion, a list of some three hundred vol- 
umes relating to Music, as a basis for purchases in 
that department. The list embraces most of the 
more important works of a scientific, historical, 
biographical, sesthetical, practical, or merely 
amusing character, which may tend to interest 
and instruct those who have any turn that 
way. Of course the most valuable of these are to 
be found outside of the English language, espe- 
cially in the German and the French ; but in all 
cases a good English translation, where it exists, 
will be preferred. There will be much which any 
one may read ; but there will be also provision 
for the wants of the deeper and more enterprising 
student. 

This is as it should be. This is a good begin- 
ning, if hut a beginning. But it is contemplated 
to go still further, and as fast as practicable to 
embrace not only the literature and science of 
music, not only the books written about music, but 
also the most important printed or copied scores 
of music itself, from the earlier masters down, so 
that the history of the art may in course of time 
exhibit itself with some completeness upon the 
shelves of this general treasury of knowledge. 
Such a prospect must make glad the heart of our 
friend the " Diarist", who has written us in times 
past such glowing accounts of the royal library 
at Berlin, with its 50,000 works in the depart- 
ment of Music, and from that text has been urging 
upon us the importance of a musical library at 
home here in New England. Patience! the 
germ is started. 



MUe. Parodies Concerts. 

We have had two concerts this week, and are 
to have a thinl, by MUe. Teresa Parodi, (whom 
some of our readers remember as a prima donna 
of the physical forcible tragedy school in Maret- 
zek's opera some four years since), under the 
shrewd management and with the ear-tickling aid 
of the piano virtuoso, Strakosch, and the addi- 
tional attractions of Mme. Amelia Patti Stra- 
kosch, Sig. Leonardi, Mr. Arthurson, and M. 
Appy. As we remembered Parodi, she was far 
from being either the best or the worst of the many 
distinguished singers who have come over to us, 
and it was not without surprise that we read the 
very glowing accounts of these concerts in New 
York and Philadelphia, before they came to our 
turn. The wonder was soon accounted for, by the 
great increase in power, as well as richness, of the 
lady's voice, by the great physical and as it were 
passionate intensity which she throws into her 
strong passages, by her abundance of energetic, 
brilliant, rather than refined bravura execution, 
and by the popular kind of tact with which her 
programmes are made up. 

The entertainments of Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings were ingenious and taking specimens of 
miscellaneous vocal virtuoso concerts. The pro- 
grammes showed (rather rhetorically) a sparkling 
variety of pieces, of very various schools. Those 
of Tuesday, were, to be sure, rather hacknied, but 
perhaps none the less popular for that At all 
events the Music Hall was more than half filled at 
the dollar price, and loud and long and frequent 
were the clappings of hands. There was some- 



thing in every efibrt that touched just those who 
carry their hearts in their hands. 

M. Appy opened the concert with the Andante 
of Mendelssohn's violin concerto ; — an exquisite 
piece, and played with perfect finish, taste and 
purity of style ; for this young Belgian is one of 
the best of the violinists, a modest, earnest artist. 
Next came the famous street-organ ditty: "I 
dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls", sung in a 
rich, strong, clarinet-like contralto by Mme. 
Strakosch, who has mastered English quite 
well, and made herself quite popular by singing 
several English ballads in the course of the two 
evenings. There is a certain force and simplicity 
in her singing, but not much delicacy, and you 
miss the graceful archness of " If a boily", &c. 
Her " Brindisi" from Lucrezia Borgia was better, 
though lacking the fine poetic frenzy. Then 
came " Ah, mon Jils** (in Italian) from the Pro- 
ph4l€, which we liked the best of any of Parodi's 
efforts. The richness and largeness of her voice 
told grandly in it, and there was a good deal of 
dramatic fervor and simplicity in her delivery. 
Her next piece was the everlasting Casta diva, 
which we had heard from three several hand- 
organs only the night before. But all the great 
singers sang it, therefore she must. There was 
lack of tenderness, of sentiment, and more of free 
and easy than of fine and graceful exeuction in 
the first part But in the quick movement she 
carried her audience by storm, by the energy of 
her delivery and the ringing richness of her great 
voice. Mendelssohn's two-part song : ** I would 
that my love", between her and Mme. Strakosch, 
rang richly also, but was greatly hurried. Sig. 
Leonard!, with a strong, but rather dry quality 
of baritone, and apparently laboring under timid- 
ity, sang Gran Dio ! from Ernani, quite accepta- 
bly. The tremendous bass song from * Elijah': Is not 
his word like a fire f the next night, was too much 
for him, as for any but the greatest bassos, yet he 
gave it with fair execution. Mr. Strakosch, 
both nights, played several of his brilliant fantasia 
and variation pieces, mostly abounding in the 
same set patterns of rapid scales and arpeggios, 
upon a new Chickering Grand of very remarka- 
ble power and brilliancy, which seemed precisely 
suited to his touch and purpose. There is an ex- 
ceeding purity, liquidity and brilliancy in his 
touch, and a happy study of euphony in his combi- 
nations ; but he is more fond of glitter than of gold 
in his selections ; (perhaps the gold comes after I ) 
One of his pieces was fitly named ^Musical Rockets'. 
Of all we heard, his " Sylphide" had the most of 
grace and individuality about its sparkle. Mr. 
Strakosch was also accompanist general to all the 
other pieces, sometimes thumping rather ponder- 
ously in his basses. The second part we did not 

hear. 
Thursday's programme was much richer in good 

things. One even fancied a reference to the 
LiND and Sontag concerts, seeing the scena 
from Freyschiltz, the romanza : Robert, toi que 
f aime, Haydn's " With verdure clad," the trio 
from Don Juan, and duet from Norma, all set 
down for one prima donna. But however ambi- 
tious the undertaking, one could not but be thank- 
ful for the distribution of so many real gems, 
German as well as Italian, among the merely 
taking matters. The Freyschiitz scena: Wie 
nahte mir der Schlummer, was sung in Italian, 
without the depth of pious, love-fraught feeling, 
that pervades the music, but with a certain superb I 



abandon and largeness of voice in the joyful 
finale, which more than atoned to the many. — 
Robert was quite effective. " With verdure clad " 
did not even elicit great applause ; it la^^kcd all 
the tenderness and sweetness and subdued fervor 
which even our largest concert-going public has 
long known how to associate with the exquisite 
melody. It was rather a coarse kind of execu- 
tion, and there was more force than beauty in 
that long wild Indian sort of a trill in which she 
at one time indulged. We cannot agree with 
those who say that Parodi sings with feeling, that 
she has true dramatic fire and pathos, that she 
beats the greater singers by singing more directly 
to the heart. We are afraid we must explain the 
testimony by referring again to the Home Jour- 
naVs happy expression : "something" in all men 
** which answers for a heart." We fear it was to 
that mainly that the appeal was made, for verily 
the heart, the real inmost soul and spirit of a roan 
is often moved more deeply, and set to vibrating 
far longer by a subdued and quiet, than by such 
an energetic and demonstrative rendering of what 
we call passion. To those who feel most, and 
who most crave feeling, it sounds physical and 
cold. Wc only speak of it because of the unjust 
issue continually raised by those who preach up 
** music of the heart " versus the music which is 
coldly " classical" and " scientific". We must pro- 
test the coldness lies more on the other side, clap- 
ping of hands to the contrary. 

That evening Mr. Arthurson, who sang that 
truly beautiful and soul-ful tenor aria : Cara im- 
agine, from Mozart's " Magic Flute," and sang it 
in his usual chaste style, with true feeling, was (it 
was encouraging to see) heard through with atten- 
tion and respect, but not immensely applauded. 
Was it not intrinsically the best thing of the eve- 
ning ? In the Trio from Don Juan, too, he sus- 
tained his part finely, although at odds against the 
outward brilliancy of the two soprano voices. The 
piece was warmly encored. The duettino by 
Wallace : " Love's approach," was a very spark- 
ling affair, and given effectively by the two ladies. 
Mme. Strakosch also sang a ballad by Kiicken 
very prettily. The concert, as before, was opened 
by M. Appy, who played De Beriot's sixth Con- 
certo in his artistic manner. The " Ricci " waltz 
variations were volunteered by Parodi, af\er an 
encore, and given in her dazzling, dashing style, 
as doubtless were the Variations di bravara by 
Hummel, which wc did not stop to hear. 

IRustitat d^fiit-d^ltat. 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club announce 
their series of classical Chamber Concerts, and we 
hope all the lovers of such, who should bo many, 
good and true by this time, will promptly bear their 
testimony on the subscription lists. . . .The prepara- 
tions for the Orchestral Concerts are progressing 
favorably Miss Phillipfs has been giving con- 
certs in Providence and New Bedford Miss 

Henslbr won substantial honors in McaanieUo last 
week, and still more in the part of Adalgisa to La* 
grange's Norma. The critics say we have never had 
so good an Adalgisa. . . .The Proph€te is soon com- 
ing on at the Academy, but we hear nothing further 
of the engagement of Roger, nor has Castellan 

yet arrived. .. .Gottschalk has been entrancing 
the Philadelphia critics by his pianism ; his fantasias 
on Lombardi and Lucia^ his interweavings of " God 
save the Queen", "Yankee Doodle" and " Hail Co- 
lumbia", his Bananier aud Banjo, &c., are as much 
admired as ever. 
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Last Sunday evening tho pious city of Providence 
for the first time brolie tho ice in tho matter of Sa- 
cred Concerts. A vocal and instramental concert, 
"exclasively of sacred music**, was given for the 
benefit of the Norfolk and Portsmouth sufferers, 
under tho direction of Mr. Hemry Ahner, ex-Gcr- 
manian, now settled in that city. The progmmme 
for such a beginning, considering tho necessity of 
various attraction, presented some fine features, and 
recalls the palmy days of the Germanians in Boston. 
An orchestra of twenty performed MehuPs ovcrturo 
to " Joseph**, a couple of movements from Mendels- 
sohn*s Symphony: *' Song of Praise*', and concluded 
the concert with an arrangement of ** Old Hundred". 
Those old Grcrman chorals, richly harmoni/^ed for 
orchestra, are among our most satisfactory reminis- 
cences of the Germania Society. Miss Botiiamly, 
of our city, sang " Mighty Jehovah*' from " David*', 
and the song "Ruth and Naomi." Mr. Mozart 
sung Pacsiello*s " Fall of Zion**; and these with resi- 
dent amateurs gave the quartet, Quando Corpus^ and 
the prayer from " Moses". There was also a prayer 
by Otto, arranged for four instmments by Mr. 
Ahner, an Adagio Religioso played by Schdltze 
on the violin, and a cornet solo : Cujvs animam^ by 
Ahner. Good for Providence ! We are glad to hear 
that Mr. Ahner intends giving more sacred concerts. 
The worldly stumbling-block of ticket-selling was 
ingeniously got over by the following passage in the 
advertisement: — ^* There will bono tickets sold after 
Saturday night Any one wishing to procure a ticket 
on the evening of the concert can do so by leaving 
their name at the door. The tickets paid for at Le- 
land*s music store on the following day.'* 

Some idea of the enormous amount of music pub- 
lishing carried on in Boston may bo formed from 
Mr. Oliver Ditson's catalogue. From this we 
learn that he publishes nearly 300 bound volumes. Of 
these, 69 are methods of instruction, studies and ex- 
ercises for the piano, 11 for the organ, 27 for the 
voice, 8 for the guitar, 1 for the harp, 9 for the roe- 
lodcon and seraphine, 8 for the accordeon and fluti- 
na, 13 for the violin, 10 for the flute, 2 for the clario- 
net, 1 for the fife, 2 for the banjo, 4 for the violoncel- 
lo, 1 for the bassoon, 1 for the dulcimer, 5 for the 
bugle, 1 for the sax-horn, 1 for the post-horn, 1 for 
the comopeon, 16 on harmony, thorough bass, &c., 
24 collections of instrumental music, 36 operas, glee- 
books, &c., 5 juvenile introduction books, and collec- 
tions of music, and 16 oratorios, masses and col- 
lections of church music. The Catalogue of Sheet 
Music is a large volume of 428 pages, filled witli 
merely the names and prices of tho pieces, each piece 
occupying but a single line. They are classified un- 
der their appropriate heads — songs, American and 
Foreign, duets, overtures, battles, sonatas, glees and 
choruses, rondos, airs, and opera music, variations, 
waltzes, polkas, quadrilles, gallopades, marches, 
quicksteps, &c. 

Our tasteful tenor, Mr. Arthurson, is to sing in 
Philadelphia next Tuesday evening, in the opening 
concert of the " Musical Union " of Profs. Rohr, 
Thunder and Crouch. He is to sustain the part 
of Joseph in Mehul's oratorio : " Joseph and his 
Brethren,'* which has been translated by Prof. 
Crouch Musical movements seem to be vigor- 
ously commencing in the City of Brotherly Love. 
The Harmonia Sacred Music Society announce three 
Concerts under the direction of Leopold Meionen, 
and Mr. Michael Cross as pianist and organist. 
Haydn's " Creation " is to be the main feature. Sig. 
Perelli has commenced his singing classes for la- 
dies in the Musical Fund Hall, and M. Tuorbeck, 
the classical pianist, is preparing his annual series of 

Chamber Concerts Fitzgerald's City Item states 

that the Centennial anniversary of Mozart's birth 
will be celebrated in Philadelphia, on the 27th of 
January, by a grand choral and instrumental festival, 



in which tho Twelfth Mass will bo a leading feature. 
Johannes Brahms, the wonderful young piano- 
forte composer, whom Schumann pronounced the 
" Messias *' of a new era, is abotit to make a concert 

tour through Germany as a Pianist Rubinstein 

is in Dresden Marie Wieck has returned from 

her Italian tour to Dresden, where she is to give 

some concerts In the list of new music published 

in Germany, we observo an overture to Longfellow's 
Drama : *> The Spanish Student," for orchestra, and 
Piano for four hands, by Arthur O'Leart, op. 3. 

The Sitjncde speaks of a gigantic organ rapidly 

approaching its completion, for tho cathedral at 
Ulm. It is built by Walker, and is said to be larger 
than any organ in the world. It will have one hun- 
dred registers ; 25 of them are already in a condition 
to be played upon. In quality of tone too it is mag- 
ically fine .... A musical festival was to take place at 
Munich on the 4th and 5th of October under the 
direction of Herr Lactiner. The first Concert was 
to consist of Haydn's " Creation ; " the second of 
Beethoven's C minor Symphony, a part of Gluck's 
OrfeOy a Psalm of Mendelssohn, Introduction from 
Jessonda^ a Suite of Bach, &e., &c. ; the perfor- 
mances to commence at noon each day A new 

History of the Greek Music, by C. F. Weitzmann, 
has made its appearance in Berlin, and is highly 
spoken of, as containing all that is essentially known 
of the matter, without being pedantically minute. 
The subject is divided as follows: I. The obscure 
period, 1500 to 1000 B. C. The Hymns of the 
Priests. II. The Homeric Period. 1000.— 700 B. C. 
The heroic songs of the rhapsodists. III. The Cre- 
ative Period. 700-555 B. C. Lyric Poets and 
Musicians. IV. The Period of full bloom. 555 — 
440 B. C. The Drama. V. The Period of decline. 
440—300 B. C. and following, 'ihe Theorists. 

Leonard Maelzel, inventor of the Metronome, 

Automaton chess-player, Panharmonicon, (composed 

of 42 automata, which executed all the great musical 

scores, especially Mozart's Don Giovanni^ Glu('k*s 
Iphigenie en Atdide, and Spontini*s Vestcde^ and which 
is said to be now in Boston,) and who made ear 
trumpets for Beethoven, died the 7th September in 
Vienna, aged 79. He was bom in Regensburgh in 
1776. 



CHAMBEE CONCEBTS.— Seventh Series. 
€JFl 3KBllhl35D{[1I dUttitttlttl (Cbll, 

RBSPECTFT7LLY Inform their frirads and the musical pub- 
lic of BontoQ, that they will give a neries of EIGHT 
Chamber Concerte at Blexsrs. Chicksbiho^b Roomn, to take 
place on alternate Tuesday evontngfl. Tickets for the Series, 
Fire dollars. Single tickets, One dollar each. Lists may be 
found at the music stores on Monday, Oct. 22d. 



ALTO VOIOE 

WANTED, immediately, for an Episcopal church In this 
city. No one need apply, who has not all the requisites 
of a good church singer. Salary according to musical capa- 
city. Candidates may lea^e their address at this office. 



ORCHESTRAIi PONCEBTS. 

AT a meeting of gentlemen Interested in the promotion of 
Orchestral Music, the undersigned were appointed a Com- 
mittee, and hare made arrangements to gire a series of SIX 
CONCERTS at the Boston Musio Hall, during the coming 
winter, with an Orchestra of ac least Fifty Musicians, under 
the direction of CARL ZBKRAIIN, and with the assistance of 
eminent Solo Artiflts, both rocal and instrumental, provided a 
sufficient number of tickets shall be subscribed for in season. 

Price of tickets for the series, 92,50. 

Subscription li^ts may be found at all the music stores. 

Time of commencement and further particulars will be an- 
nounced hereafter. 

CHARLES C. PERKINS, \ 

R. E. APTHORP, I 

J. B. TJPUAM, > MANAonro Coxxnrrn. 

EDMUND A. ORATTAN, I 

JOHN S. DWIOUT, ) 

C. F. CniCKERINO, Trbasuker 
NATHAN RICHARDSON, SscasTABT. 

Boston, October 6, 1856. 

GEORGE W. PRATT, 

OF THB CO19SERYAT0RT OF MVSIO AT LEIPSIO, 

%tSLt\tx of Siu0mg, ^armonj anb (tomilerpoint, 

In private lessons or classes. 
RESIDENCE, No. 102 HTRTLB STREET. 



NORBIA, by Bkllinx.— English uid Italian words. On« 
handsome quarto toI. Price 92. 
Published by Oliver Dltson, 116 Washington St. 



LA SONBTAllIBIJIiA, by BBLLnn.— English and Italian 
words. Price $2, elegantly bound. 

Published by Oliver IMtaon, 116 WasMneton St. 



ERMANI, by Tsrdi— Text in English and Italian. Illu- 
minated coTers. Price 82. 

Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Waikington St. 



LUCREZIA BORGIA, by DoHizwn. — Libretto in 
Italian and English. One toI. quarto. Price S2. 

Published by OUver Dltson, 116 Washington St. 



DON GIOVANNI, by Moiakt.— Piano Solo. Durably 
bound, and convenient in size. Price SI 60. 

Published by OUver Dltson, 116 Washington St. 

LVCIA m liAMMBRmOOR, by DoMixxm.— Words 
in English and Italian. Price f2. 

Published by Oliver DlCsoiiy 116 Washington St, 



MR. HARRISON IfflliLARP 

Respectfully announces to his former pupils and the public 
geoKrally, that he is now ready to resume his LESSONS IN 
SINQINQ, on the same terms as the past year. 
No. 6 Tyler Street, Oct. 6, 1856. 



HERMANN EOKHARDT, 

BEQS LEAVE to Inform the Musical Public of Boston, that 
he can devote a few spare hours to giving instruction in 
the higher branches of Music, such as the Sonatas of Mosart 
and Beethoven, with Violin accompaniment, Thorough Bass, 
&o. Residence, No. 14 Pleasant Street, comer of Spear Place. 



MR. AUGUST FRIES. 

Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Rlchardson^s Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 

RESIDENCE.... 18 SHAAVMUT STREET, BOSTON. 

MR. OOREIilil 

Begs to announce that his CLASSES IN SINGING will be 
resumed at the Messrs. Chickkrino'b Rooms, on MONDATS 
and THURSDATS, as last season. Applications may be mads 
at the Messrs. Chickering's Warerooms, (Masonic Temple,) or 
at Mr. Corelli^s resldenoe, 47 Hancock street. Sep8 2m 

GUSTAV ErREBS 

Is prepared to receive Pupils for instruction on the Piano, 
Violin, or Flure. He may be addressed at the Musical Ex- 
change, No. 282 Washington Street, or at his residence. No. 2 
HolILs Place. 

A. W. FRENZEL, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May hs addressed at Reed's or Richardson's Mosle Stores, or 
at his residence, No. 86 Charles Street. 

MIiIiE. QABRIELLE BE LA MOTTE 

Has the honor to announce that she will open TWO NEW 
CLASSES on the 8th and on the 16th of October, fbr the 
Instruction of TOUNG LADIES on the PIANO-FORTE. 

One Class in the morning, the other in the afternoon, Ibr 
the convenience of young ladies attending School. 

(liT* Terms, Fifteen Dottars for Tweniy-Fow Lessons, 

Mile. Oabrielle De Lamotte may be addressed at her resi- 
dence, 66 Hancock street. 

MR. BELAMOTTE 

Begs leave to announce that he will open two new Classes 
next week for the INSTRUCTION of young ladies IN FRENCH. 

Mr. De Lamotte will begin on the eighth of October a course 
of FasMOH CoNVBBSATioKS for thoss who wish to practise 
French. 

OCT* Terms Five Dollars for Twenty-Four Lessons, 

Applications may be mads at his residenoe, 66 Hancock 
street. 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTOR." 



TIE EUROPEAN METHOD of Teaching Vocal Music in 
Classes, with Elementary and Progressive Exercises in 
Solfeggi and Vocalisation^ including a selection of Secular and 
Sacred Duettos, Trios, Quartettes and Choruses, by Mr. Deems. 
Price 86 per dos. Published entire in Treble and Bass Cleft, 
separately. A copy for examination in Treble and Bass will 
be sent to any address upon the reception of 50 cts in stamps 
or money. Published by GEORGE WILLIG, Jr., Balthnore. 

HENRY S. CUTLER, 

ssiLcaisA m sua OAffiAV. 

BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 

GREEN STREET. 

(tT^Commnnleations may be left with Ouvbb Ditsoh, or with 

NATHAV RlCBAEnSOH. 

ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEACHER OF THE PlANO-FORTE, 
84 Plnekney Street. 

May be addressed at Reed's or Ridkardson's Music Stores. 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

(Imported from England,) 

389, Broadway, N. Y. 

NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 

rOR TBX DIPPUBIOrr OP 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

NOW READY: 

ComjdeU, three volumes in one. bound in doth. Price $2.68 : 

By mat% 92 85. 

ALBRBCHTSBKRORR'S con««t«d Writings on TnOROUOH 
BASK, HARMONY, and COMPOSITION, for SclMnsfruflUon. 
Translated by Sabilla Notello, from the original German. 
The mw>ica1 exmnples reTlsed by Vincent Novkixo. [Former 
price, SIO 60.] Vol. 1. Harmony and Tborough>Base, 88 cts., by 
mall, 94 cents. Vols. 11. and 111 , Guide to GomposiUon. 
Each, 88 cents ; by mall, 94 cents. 

V. 

CATEL'S TREATI3E ON HARMONY. Translated byBlARx 
CowDBN Clarkk, from the original French. [Former price, 
•3.76-] In paper wrapper, 63 cents ; by mall, 68 cts. 

IV. 
MOZART'S SUCCINCT THOROUOII-BASE SCHOOL.— 
Translated from the Gtrmnn by Sabilla N(ivkllo. The niun<*al 
examples rerised by Josiar PrmiAN. [Former price, f 1 75.] 
In paper wrapper, 21 cents ; by mall, 28 cents. 

III. 
FETIS' TREATISE on CHOIR and CHORUJ* SINGING. 
Translated fVom the French, by the Rct. Tqcnas Hrlmoec, 
M.A. [Former price, 15 francs] In paper wruppcr, 3o cents ; 
by mall, 41 cents. 

n. 

MARX'S. DR., GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION.— An 
aid to Teachers and Learners In every branch of Musical 
Knowledge. Translated by Okoroe Maciroicb, from the ori- 
ginal German, exprefsly for Novello^s Library for the Diffusion 
of Musical Knowledge. [Former price, 83,75.] Bouud in 
cloth, price, S1.68; by mail, S1.75. 

\* Of this work, five large editions hare been printed In 
Germany, besides bring reprinted in England. It comprehends 
minute 'explanations of every mu»lcal matter, flrom the sim- 
plest rudiments, through the various elaborations of rhythm, 
doctrine of ton^ instruments, elementary and artistic forms 
of composition, artistic performance, and musical education In 
general. 

CHERUBTNI*S TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT AND 
FUGUE. Translated by Mrs. Cowdbn Clakke, from the origi- 
nal French. The musical portion has aL«o been supervised by 
by Mr. Josiah PiTTM4if, Organist of Lincoln's Inn. [Former 
price, 97.88.] Bound in cloth, price, 91.68 ; by mall, 9U5. 

THE ORGAN AND ITS CONSTRUCTION ; A Systematic 
Hand-Book fbr Organists, Organ Builders, etc. Translated 
fW)m the German of J. J. Seisel, Organist at Breslau. Price, 
•160; by mall, 91.68. 

J. A. NOVE:iiI.O, 

Sacred Music Store, 889 Brosdway, New York, 
And at 60 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 
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8IGN0R AUaUSTO BENBELAEI 

"ILL be ready to rc4*eive pupils by the beginning of Sep- 
tember. He may be addressed at the rooms of Messrs. 
Chickering ft. Sons, or at Richardson's Mudcal Exchange, 
until October Isfc, after which time at hl8 residence, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 

81g. Bendblari'8 class of young ladles in singing, for begin- 
ners only^ will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 9tn, at 4 o'clock, 
P. M., in the Messrs Chickcring's Suloon, where the exercises 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at 
the same hour. 

a. ani>r£ & 00. '8 

19 8. XIKTB 8T&BXT, ABOVE CHBSTKUT, 

(East Side,) PHILADELPmA. 

(CT^A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been publlKhed. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

365 'Wasltiufgioii Streety Boston* 

CHICKERINO &. SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT AOTION 
GRAND AND 8QUARE 



OF EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



WABEBOOMS, 



TREMONT S'J^UKET, 
Apr20 B0 8T0N. tf 



CHUIICH ORGANS. 

COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 

WM. B. D. SIKMONS, Organ Builder, 

(Heretofore doing business in the st vie of Wx. 1). D. SiaiMOXS 
ft Co.) and ' 

GEORGE FISHER, 

Of Cambridge, have this day formed a Copartnership for con- 
Unnlng the manufacture of Church Orgao'* 
We design to keep In our Wnrcroouis New Instrument* fnr sale 
at prices from 9400 to91.500otu-h, and are prepared to huUd 
by contract at the shortest notice, Orgnn.«, worth from ^^000 to 
S12.000. And by prompt and faithful i-xcrntlon of onlurn 1io}k> to 
merit a like encoumgenient to that hervtofnrc extendod to Wm. 
B. D. Simmons, and which has indicated the ncrefi.sity of tliin 
business connection, that his cntlro nfti^ntlDn mny be dcvoti'd 
to the more dlfllcult and artUtlc parts of the bu»lnes8, so Umt 
an Increase thereof may cause no diminution of the poraonal 
attention which Is requisite for the niaintciiani'e of the CHA- 
RACTER of our instruments, upon which wu ivly for success. 
While it will be our aim and ambition to furnish Oroans ov 

A PERPCCTIOX op tone AMD MKCIIAMSU. AND OF AK XLK0A2ICK OP 

EXTERIOR UM80RPASSRD, We are confiiltMit of iibility foofltrr terms 
MOKK FAVOUARLK THAN CAN ItK OBTAIN KD KLSK- 
WIIKUK, for the following reasous : Having unipiv means, wo 
can purchase in lai^ qunntitlcs at flr^t co^t, for ca<<h ; can al- 
ways command the moi«t talented H*<f-i(<fant>, and aim do !<uf- 
fldent business to practise divislnii of labor, which, by assign- 
ing parts to workmen skilled in their particular hnmcli, ncTis- 
sarily Insures better work at less expense. Our Manufactory, 
by its proximity to Charles river, enables us to receive lumber 
direct f^om the vescel at first cost, and having been erected 
expresjily for the business, is in arran;;ement, size, conve- 
nience and itsfacilitlcM unequalled, being funiiiilicd with Kti'om 
engine, steam-heated drying-house, planing, grooving, uiateli- 
ing, moulding, tenoning, boring, and other machlDefi, together 
with lath scroll, circular and other saws, &e., all operated 
by steam power. 

These facilities are suth as are possessed by no other mattit- 
Jhetwrer of Organs in this eouniry^ and of thcui.«elvus would 
enable us to f^mlfsh instruments, with a fair profit, at a price 
which those of like quality must cost builders who have work 
done by hand that can be better executed at half the cost by 
steam machinery. 

Second hand Organs at all times for sale. 

Orders for tuning church organs promptly attended to, and 
contracts taken fbr tuning by the year. 
Orders respectfully solicited. 

SIMMONS &. FISHER, 

No. 1 Charles St., cor. of Cambridge St. Boston. 

Boston, October 1, 1856. 06 8mo 

CARL ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addressed at Wade's Music Store, 197 Washington St. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

UanufkotorjTy 370 IVaslkiiii^on Btrectt 

BOSTON, MASS. 

TOUNG LADES' YO€AL MUSIC SCHOOL 

B* R. BXiABfCHARDf Teaclker. 

This School Lb designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to rtiid music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive Instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, In the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &c. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb ft Co., No. 8 Winter street. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL be bappy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address : — 
No. 8 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Resldenc« No. 50 B^eeland Street. 

OT'Will return to the city by the 1st of October. 

€• BBEVSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAT. NEW YORK, 

Dipot of Erard*8 Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

lET* Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Has returned to town and Is ready to receive pupils. He may 
be addressed at Richardson's Musical Exchange. 

CARL HAUSE 

OFFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs. Profesrional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to aecomplisn ttiemselvee for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row. 
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FIRST PREMIUM MELODEONS, 

The Very Best now Manixfaetared. 

t7*S. D. ft H. W. SMITH repp<Ttfnlly call tlic att<-nUon of 
the public to their IMIMIOVKD MKliODKOI^iJ, cosiMAHtly on 
exhibition at (heir W'arcroouis, 

No. 417 IVoshlnfftoa Street. 

By moans of a new method of voicing^ known only to (hem- 
selves, they have succeeded in removing the harsh and buxxing 
sound which formerly chHrtte(eriacd the instrument, ivndcr- 
ing tlio tones full, cloir and organ-like. The anion in prompt 
and reliable, enabling tlie pcrfonncr to execute the miwi rnpld 
muAc without ohsntring; the tones. The swell is urraii,:;t^l to 
give gnnit i'X]«reSKioii. 

The mnnuntcturers received the First Premium, ovor all com- 
pctitora, at thv Kiiir of the Mntcsiirbuscttj* Chariublr M<-rlianie 
Assoi ijition ; al:«o at the MetroiwUtau Mvclioulcs* Fair, held at 
WashinKtrin, D. C. 

For the Parlor, Instruments are furnislird at prices varying 
from 1M5 to sirliX). 

liiirgt'r inctruiiicntf!, with two hanks of keys, for chapels and 
snnill churrhcx, from ^ICO to 9800. 

This hmt Instruuifnt, known ■« the OIIOAN HAUMONIUM, 
has been «>i(eutlally improved by Messrs. Smith, and tliey liave 
6c<-un'd a p-.itcnt tliercfur. 

Persons who wish to hire Helodeons with a view of pnrrlias- 
Ing at the end of tho y«:ir, can liavo the rents ccvditi-d hk part 
]Mi3 nient of the purchase money. 

MEYER & TRETRAR, 

3iii|inrtrr3 nnJt i^^uhlislins nf ydmi, 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

ITT* AGENTS for the Publishing House of 0. M. MKYER, Je. 

Brunswick. 



NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 
THE CRAYON, 

A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers Itself to the attention 
of all who nrc Inten-sted in tlie elevating and n'flnhig tviflu- 
encos of Besuty. Among the contributors to TlIK CKAYON 
already are Ukyaht, IjOWKLL, Strbkt, Kkmbrandt Pealk, A.B. 
DuRAWD, l*rci<identofthe National Academy of Design, Daviel 
UuNTiNOTON, Hknrt K. IIbown, aud amongst those engaged 
are LoMarxLLow, Bayard Tatlor, Geo. Wm Curtis, llcv. 11. 
W. Bbbcukr, Rev. Samuel Oboood, Rev. H. W. Bxliows, Hon. 
CuARLEs SuMKER, and others of our most eminent writers. A 
series of papers by ItcSKiv, and essays left by the eminent 
sculptor, lioRATio Greihouou, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 

From the Cincinnati Gazette, 
We have already strongly recommended Tqb Cratom, and 
•very sucr-ccding number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said in iu praise. No journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country ; and if It 
meets with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that It will exert a most wholesome Influence upon the taste 
of the country. 

Published by STILLMAN & DURAND. No. 287 Bmadway, 

New York. Terms, 9B per annum, in advance. Buck num- 
bers supplied. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

imPOliTEBS OF FOREIGN JUIISIC, 

HAVE REMOVE]) TO 

Ko. 769 BKOABWAY, oomer of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 

A aOOD TIME TO SUBSCRIBE I 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

^ |)aftr o£ SUt anlr i.{UratuTt, 

PuUiihed every Batnrday, at 21 Sohool St. Beaton. 
Tmro Dollars per annum, tu sUt-rancc. 



During the three years since it was BBtablishcd, this Jonmal 
has met with continually increasing fkvor, and It will enter 
upon its EIGHTH VOLUME with the number for Saturday, 
October 6tb. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art' of Huno, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, f^om time to time — 1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Worka 
performed, accounts of their Gompoeers, ft.c. 2. Notices of 
New Musle. 8. Musical News flrom all parts. 4. Corree- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music In Ita 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Muslo In the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, ft.o. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon MubIc and Art. 7. Occarional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &o. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

[CT^Baek numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Address (post-paid) 

J. S. D^TIOHT, 21 ScnooL St. Bostoit. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISINa. 

TIrst Insertion, per line 10 cts. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 6 cts. 

For one column, (126 lines) first insertion 912.00 

Do do each subsequent. ... ^6 00 

Special notice (leaded), each Insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly adverUsementB, 
quarterly in advance. 

NeT^l^OHO OiT^STBEETI' 
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Life of John Sebastian Baoh ; 

WITH A CEmOAL TBW Or HXB COMPOBITIOKS, BT J. H. fOEKlL. 

CHAPm X. 

If ever there was a family in which an extra- 
ordinary disposition for the same art seemed to 
be hereditary, it was certainly the family of Bach ; 
through six successive generations there were 
scarcely two or three members of it who had not 
received from nature the gift of a very distin- 
guished talent for music, and who did not make 
the practice of this art the main occupation of 
their lives. 

The ancestor of this family, which has become 
so remarkable in the history of music, was Veit 
Bach. He was a baker at Presburnr, in Hungary : 
but on the breaking out of the religious troubles 
in the 16th century, he was obliged to seek for 
another place of abode. He saved as much of 
his property as he could, and retired with it to 
Thuringia, where he hoped to find peace and 
security. The place in which he settled was 
called Wechmar, a village near Saxe Gotha. 
Here he soon recommenced his trade of a baker 
and miller ; but in his leisure hours he amused 
himself with his guitar, which he even took with 
him into the mill, and played upon it amidst all 
the noise and clatter of the mill. He communi- 
cated this inclination for music to his two sons, 
they again to their children, till by degrees there 
arose a very numerous family, all of whom were 
not only musical, but made music their chief busi- 
ness, and soon had in their possession most of the 
offices of chanters, organists, and town musicians 
in Thuringia. 

All these Bachs cannot possibly have been great 
masters ; but some members at least, in every gene- 
ration, particularly distinguished themselves. Thus 
already in the first quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, three grandsons of their common ancestor 
were so eminent, that the then reigning Count of 
Schwarzburg Arnstadt thought it worth while to 
send them at his own expense to Italy, at that 
time the sreat school of music, to perfect them- 
selves. We cannot say how far they may have 
answered the expectations of their patron, since 
none of their worKs have come down to our times. 
In the fourth generation there were some mem- 



bers of this family who were still more distin- 
guished, and several pieces of whose composition 
have been preserved, by the care of John Sebas- 
tian Bach. The most remarkable of them were — 
1st. John Chri&topher, court and town organ- 
ist at Eisenach. He was particularly happy in 
the invention of beautiful melodies, and in the 
expression of his text In the archives of the 
Bachs, as they were called, which C. Ph. Eman- 
uel possessed, in Hamburgh, there was among 
other pieces a motet of his composition, in which 
he had ventured to make use of the extreme 
sixth, which in his day was considered an ex- 
tremely bold attempt He was also an uncommon 
master of lull harmony, as is proved by a piece of 
church music composed by him for Michaelmas- 
day, to the words " Es erhub sich ein Streit," &c. 
which has twenty-two obligato parts, and yet is 
perfectly pure in respect to the liarmony. A 
second proof of his great skill in harmony is, that 
he is stated never to have played on the organ 
and clavichord with less than five necessary, or 
obligato parts. C. Ph. Emanuel had a particular 
esteem tor him. It is still quite fresh in my re- 
membrance how good-naturedly the old man 
smiled at me, at the most remarkable and hazard- 
ous passages, when he once gave me the pleasure, 
in Hamburg, of letting me hear some of those old 
pieces. 

2nd. John Michael, organist and town-clerk, 
in the Bailliage of Gehren. He was a younger 
brother of the preceding, and, was, like him, a 
very excellent composer. In the archives just 
mentioned, there are some motets of bis, among 
which is one with a double chorus for eight 
voices, and several sinde pieces of church music. 

8rd. John Bernhard, musician to the Prince's 
Chapel, and organist at Eisenach. He is said to 
have composed remarkably fine overtures in the 
French style. 

Not only the above-mentioned, but many other 
able composers of the earlier generations of the 
family, might undoubtedly have obtained much 
more important musical offices, as well as a more 
extensive reputation, and a more brilliant fortune, 
if they had been inclined to leave their native 
province, Thuringia, and to make themselves 
known in other countries, both in and out of Ger- 
many. But we do not find that any one of them 
ever had an inclination for such an emigration : 
temperate and frugal by nature and education, 
they required but little to live, and the intellectual 
enjoyment which their art procured them, ena- 
bled them to be content not only without the gold 
chains, which used at that time to be given by 
great men to esteemed artists, as especial marks 
of honor, but also, without the least envy to see 
them worn by others, who perhaps, without those 
chains would not have been happy. 

Besides this happy contenteaness, which is in- 
dispensable to the cheerful enjoyment of life, the 
different members of this family had a ver}' great 
attachment to* each other. As it was impossible 
for them all to live in one place, they resolved to 
see each other at least once a year, and fixed a 
certain day on which they were all to appear at 
an appointed place. Even af^er the family had 
become much more numerous, and many of the 
members had been obliged to settle out of Thur- 
ingia, in different places of Upper and Lower 
Saxony, and Franconia, they continued their an- 



nual meetings, which generally took place at Er- 
furt, Eisenach, or Arnstadt Their amusements 
during the time of their meeting were entirely 
musical. As the company wholly consisted of 
chanters, organists, and town musicians, who had 
all to do with the church, and it was besides a 
general custom to begin everything with religion, 
the first thing they did when they were assembled, 
was to sing a hymn in chorus. From this pious 
commencement they proceeded to drolleries, 
which oflen made a very great contrast with it 
They sang, for instance, popular songs, the con- 
tents of which were partly comic, and partly 
licentious, all together and extempore, but in such 
a manner, that the several songs thus extempor- 
ized, made a kind of harmony together, the words, 
however, in every part being different They 
called this kind of extemporary chorus, *^ a Quod- 
libet,'' and not only laugned heartily at it them- 
selves, but excited an equally hearty and irresis- 
tible laughter in ever)'body that heard them; 
some persons are inclined to consider these facetias 
as the beginning of comic operettas in Germany ; 
but such Quodubets were usual in Germany at a 
much earlier period : I possess, myself, a printed 
collection of tnem, which was published in Vien- 
na in 1542. 

Yet the above-mentioned cheerful Thuringians, 
as well as some of their later descendants, who 
made a more serious and worthy use of their art, 
would not have escaped oblivion, had not, at 
length, a man arisen among them, whose genius 
and reputation beamed forth with such splendor, 
that a part of this li^ht was refiectcd upon them ; 
this man was John bobastian Bach, the ornament 
of his family, the pride of his country, and the 
most highly-gifted favorite of the musical art 
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John Sebastian Bach was bom March 21, 
1685, at Eisenach, where his father, John Ambro- 
sius, was musician to the court and to the town. 
This J. A. Bach had a twin-brother, John Chris- 
topher, who was musician to the court and town 
at Arnstadt, and was so very like him, that even 
their own wives could not distinguish them, except 
by their dress. These twins were perhaps singu- 
lars in their kind, and the most remarkable ever 
known. They tenderly loved each other ; their 
voice, disposition, the style of their music, and 
everything, in short, was alike in them. If one 
was ill, the other was so likewise : they died also 
within a short time of each other. They were a 
subject of astonishment to all who saw them. 

In the year 1695, when John Sebastian was not 
quite ten years of age, his father died : he had 
lost his mother at an earlier period. Being left 
an orphan, he was obliged to nave recourse to an 
elder brother, John Christopher, who was organ- 
ist at Ordruff. From him he received the first 
instruction in playing on the clavichord. But his 
inclination and talent for music must have been 
very great at that time, since the pieces his bro- 
ther ^ve him to learn were so soon in his power, 
that be began, with much eagerness, to look out 
for some that were more difficult The most cel- 
ebrated composers for the clavichord in those 
days were Froberger, Fischer, John Casp, Kerl, 
Pachelbel, Buxtchude, Bruhns, Bohm, &c. He 
had observed that his brother had a book in which 
there were several pieces of the above-mentioned 
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authors, and earnestly begged htm to give it to 
him ; but it was constantly denied him. His de- 
sire to possess the book was increased by the re- 
fusal, so that he at length sought for means to get 
possession of it secretly. As it was kept in a cup- 
board which had only a lattice-door, and his 
hands were still small enough to pa<» through, so 
that he could roll up the b(X)k, which was merely 
stitched in paper, and draw it out, he did not 
long hesitate to make use of these favorable cir- 
cumstances. But for want of a candle he could 
only copy it in moonlight nights; and it took »\x 
whole months before he could finish his laborious 
task. At length, when he thought himtfclf safely 
possessed of the treasure, and intended to make 
good use of ic in secret, his brother found it out, 
and took from him, without pity, the copy which 
had cost him so much pains ; and he did not re- 
cover it till his brother's death, which took place 
soon after. 

John Sebastian, being thus again left destitute, 
went, in company of one of bis school-fellows, 
named Erdmann, afterwards Russian Resident in 
Dantzig, to Liincburg, and engaged there in their 
choir of St. Michael's School as a treble or sopra- 
no [singer. His fine treble voice procured him 
here a good livelihood ; but he soon lost it, and 
did not immediately acquire another good voice 
in its room. 

His inclination to play on the clavichord and 
organ was as ardent at this time as in his more 
early years, and impelled him to try to see and to 
hear everything which, acconling to the ideas he 
then entertained, would contribute to his improve- 
ment. With this view he not only went several 
times while be was a scholar, from Liincburg to 
Hamburg, to hear the organist, John Adam Rein- 
ken, who was at that time very famous, but some- 
times also to Zell, in order to get acquainted with 
the prince's band, which consisted chiefly of 
Frenchmen, and with the French taste, which was 
then a novelty in those parts. 

Ic is not known on what occasion he removed 
from Liincburg to Weimar ; but it is certain that 
he became court musician there in 1 703, when he 
was just eighteen years of age. He exchanged 
this phicc, in the following year, for that of organ- 
ist to the new church at Arnstadt, probably to be 
able to follow his inclination for playing on the 
organ, better than he could do at Weimar, where 
he was engaged to play the violin. Here he be- 
gan most zealously to make use of all the works 
of the organists at that time celebrated, which he 
could procure in his situation, to improve both in 
composition and the art of playing on the or-^an ; 
and to gratify his desire of learning, even made a 
journey on foot to Lubcck, to hear Diederich 
Buxtehude, organist to St Mary's church in that 
city, with whose compositions he was always ac- 
quainted. For almost a year he remained a se- 
cret hearer of this organist, who was really a man 
of talent, and much celebrated in his times, and 
theu returned with an increased stock of knowl- 
edge to Arnstadt 

The efforts of his zeal and persevering diligence 
must have already excited great attention at 
this time, for he received, in quick succession, 
several offers of places as organist. Such a place 
was offered to him in the year 1 707, in the church 
of St Blasius at Miihlhausen, which he accepted. 
But a year after he had entered upon it, making 
a journey to Weimar to perform before the reign- 
ing duke, his performance on the organ was so 
highly approved of, that he was offered the place 
of court organist, which he accepted. The ex- 
tended sphere of action for his art in which he 
here lived, impelled him to exert himself to the 
utmost ; and it was probably durin<T this period 
that he not only made him.-«elf so able a performer 
on the organ, but also laid the foundation of his 
great compositions for that instrument He had 
still further occasion to improve in his art when 
his prince, in 1717, appointed him director of the 
concerts, in which office he had to compose and 
execute pieces of sacred music. 

Handel's master, Zachau, oi^nist at Halle, 
died about this time ; and J. S. Bach, whose rep- 
utation was now already high, was invited to suc- 
ceed him. He, in fact, went to Halle, to prove 
his qualifications, by performing a piece as a spe- 



cimen of his skill. However, for what reason is 

not known, he did not enter upon the oflice, but 

left it to a noble scholar of Zachau's, of the name 

of Kirchhof. 

[To bo conUnood.] 



The Band of George the Fourth. 

From a Correspondent of the Brighton (Eng ) Oaaette. 

The Private Band of George IV. was, in its 
time, acknowledged to be one of the best in 
Europe. It was originally formed from the band 
of the 10th Hussars, of which regiment the king, 
when Prince of Wales, was the colonel. The 
prince, being a good amateur on the violoncello, 
and passionately fond of mu-sic, took the greatest 
interest in bringing this band to such perfection, 
that it was universally acknowledged ^Mo have no 
equal,*' and became ultimately of European 
celebrity. No musician of any importance came 
to this country without visiting Brighton to hear 
the prince's band. Various methods were resorted 
to in order to obtain the most proficient talent. 
Christian Kramer, a Hanoverian and pupil of 
Winter, was placed at the head. He was a re- 
markable man. As an arranger for a large mili- 
tary band he was almost unequalled ; the quantity 
that he did for this band was prodigious. Part of 
it consisted of tl e whole of Mozart's symphonies, 
all his overtures, the grand finales to his operas, 
besides all the choicest trios, duets, etc., all the 
symphonies of Haydn, several of Beethoven's, 
Rossini's and Pacr's overtures, with the grand 
finales of their operas, Boieldieu's works, Chcru- 
bini's overtures, Anacreon^ LodoUka^ and Les 
deux Joum^eSf the whole of the opera of Mehul's 
Jo.^ephy and the best of Hdndol's ("horuses. The 
books accumulated to such a deforce that 300 were 
nightly given out in boxes placed beside the 
stands, which were made of solid mahogany, each 
lighted by two wax candles. No one knew the 
capabilities, capacities, and the good cfTects to be 
brought out of the various instruments better than 
Kramer ; he played almost every one over which 
he presided, and could dictate the best mode of 
fingering any diflicuU passage that occurred. Like 
his royal master, Kramer was a great sufferer 
from the gout, and it Wiis no unusual thing to hear 
the king, after a simultaneous attack, inquiring 
of Kramer what wei*e the means adopted to rid 
himself of so troublesome a companion, and many 
were the jokes that passed between them on those 
occasions, for Kramer piqued himself upon being 
a wit, and was quite at ease with his royal mas- 
ter. 

The ships bringing French prisoners from Spain 
were examined for the purpose of finding any 
musif'al talent that might be in them ; and Eisert, 
a German, was transposed from a pnson to a 
palace to become the first and most brilliant 
player of the clarionets. Kramer periodically 
visited Germany, and engaged the beat talent he 
could find. The following was the strength of the 
band in its best days: 12 clarionets, 3 oboes, 3 
flutes, 4 bassoons, 2 corni bassetti, 4 horns, 4 trum- 
pets, 2 serpents, 4 trombones, bass, 2 trombones, 
alto and tenor, 2 drums ; total, 42. 

When it is considered that every individual of 
this number was of first-rate talent, some idea 
may be formed of the eflect such an assemblage 
of wind instruments would produce. Most of the 
cleverest players had individually been masters of 
bands. Schmidt was allowed to be the first trum- 
pet in Europe. His flourish was the most terrific 
and appalling thing ever heard from a musical in- 
strument. The trumpets and kettle drums were 
of solid silver. The elder Distin was one of the 
trumpets. The horns, Messrs. Hardy, were very 
clever performers, whether as regards taste, tone, 
or execution. They are now the horns of her 
present Majesty's Private Band. The serpent, 
Andre, was one of the lions of the band. Kram- 
er had Uiken great pains to render this hithct*to 
difficult instrument more available. He invented 
an instrument that was played entirely with keys 
instead of holes for the fingers ; and no musical 
visitor of any eminence came without hearing 
Andrd's performance of one of Corelli's trios. 
Weitzig was the 1st Fagotto ; he became after- 
wards master of the Guards (Blue's) Band. 



Albrecht, Schroeder, and Berhns were the 
trombones, and most efficient ones they were. 

When the band was in its infancy, two celebra- 
ted horn players, the Rehn's, ioined it; one, 
afterwards, the prince took much notice of. At 
that time it was no unusual thing to see the 
prince's arm linked in Rehn's, giving directions 
and instructions. In after years it wa4 an inter- 
esting sight, when the king was visited by some 
of the ambassadors, such as Prince Esterhazy, 
Prince Licvcn, etc., to see him conducting a sym- 
phony of Mozart's or Haydn's, as was often his 
nabit. That was the time to hear the band to 
perfection. Bands do not every day get a regal 
conductor ; and, on these occasions, every one did 
his utmost, which was sure to call forth flattering 
expressions from His Majesty, such as *''• Charm- 
ingly played," ** That I call perfection," " You 
have outdone yourselves to-night." On other 
occasions, when affairs of State troubled him, the 
players were often made to feel his dii!pleasurc. 
One night, during the queen's trial, he was sitting 
close to the band, api>arently paying little atten- 
tion to what they were playing, wlicn he sur- 
prised them all by suddenly saying, *' I suppose, 
necause you are all asleep, you think that I am. 
There is an old saying, that birds that can sing 
and won't sing, must be made to sing; and I will 
make you play that better. Now play it over 
again." Of course, this screwed up their atten- 
tion and exertion to the highest pitch ; and it was 
played to his satisfaction on the repetition. 

'* Kramer, what is the matter with Distin to 
night?" exclaimed his Majesty on another occa- 
sion. " Your Majesty, he has a bad lip." " Oh, 
I thought something was the matter, as I missed 
the trumpet in the last piece." From some disap- 
pointment, Kramer was obliged, one morning, to 
officiate at the organ in the chapel. **Who 

Klayed the organ this morning?" inquired his 
lajesty. Kramer replied, ^* not the organist in 
ordmary to your Majesty ; but your Majesty's 
ordinary organist" The old German would 
chuckle at his success. Little episodes such as 
these were often occurring, which served to prove 
the critical attention his Maiesty paid to the per- 
formance. One evening with the Princess Licvcn 
on his arm, standing close in front of the band, 
who wore playing Handel's choruses, he said to 
the Princess, ** How delighted my poor father 
would have been, could he have heard Handel's 
music played in this manner." Occasionally, of 
a Sunday evening, a selection of the sacred chor^ 
uses was sung by a portion of the band and some 
of the choir of St. Paul's Cathedral. One even- 
ing they were surprised by his Majesty wedging 
himself between two of the performers, and, 
catching hold of one side of the book held by 
Spellerberg, the oboe player, his Majesty joined 
lustily in the bass part of the chorus to the end. 

When Rossini visited England, he was com- 
manded to spend three days with the King, who 
was then at the Pavilion. A very large party of 
the nobility were invited to see the ^reat maestro. 
Before the band commenced, he said to Rossini : 
" You shall now hear an overture of a composer 
that we hold in the highest estimation." And the 
band played Rossini's overture to La Gazza La- 
dra^ which had been previously agreed upon. 

Sir Henry (then Mr.) Bishop, arrived one 
night at Kramer's residence, just as he was leav- 
ing home for the Pavilion. '* Come with me to 
the palace," said Kramer. *' I cannot, I am not 
dressed." He had a smart drab surtout coat, and 
was a man who took considerable pains with his 
toilet. *' Come and hear the band ; you have no 
occasion to be seen ; you can stand at the back of 
the orchestra." Sir Henry consented. Upon 
the King's coming up to give some direction to 
Kramer, the latter (who was fond of a little mis- 
chief, where a dandy was concerned) immediately 
said to the King: "Mr. Bishop is here, your 
maiesty, but he is not dressed, and does not wish 
to be seen." " Oh, hang his dress, ask him to 
come forward." Poor Bishop was obliged to pre- 
sent himself in his drab coat ; but no one could 
say agreeable things with more grace than the 
King. He told Bishop he was most happy to see 
him, and directed the band to play his composi- 
tion, the " Chough and Crow," adding, ** I hope 
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you will name whatever you wish thcra to play.** 
The evening passed so agreeably to Bishop that 
he quite forfrave Kramer. 

Perhaps the most effective pieces performed by 
this famous body of instnimentalists were Beetho- 
ven's symphony in C minor — the grand military 
character of the la.st movement told with more 
efleet on this than on a stringed band ; Mozart's 
Jupiter, and his No. 5 symphony in E flat ; the 
finales to the second acts of Don Giovanni and // 
BarUere; a chorus from Winter's Proserpine; 
the overture to Anacreon of Cherubini ; " The 
horse and his rider " of Handel ; the quartet from 
Marino Faliero. Nothing could exceed fin a 
military point of view— Ed. M. W.^ the volume 
of tone, the light and shade, and the vigor and 
brilliancy with which those pieces were performed. 

The band used to practice daily from eleven to 
one in the palace during that portion of the year 
wlien the Aing was not in Brighton, but when 
the court was here the practice was discontinued, 
and they merely attended in the evening from 
nine until eleven. The expenses amounted to 
between six and seven thousand pounds annually. 
On evenings of attendance, each performer was 
provided with a supper, a pint of wine, and ale, 
in addition to his pay. In a fit of economy, on 
one occasion, the wine, allowed to the household 
up to a certain range, was ordered to be discon- 
tinued : it was consequently stopped from the 
band, and doleful were their looks when assem- 
bled for the evening. Whether designedly, or 
not, the vigor of their style was considerably 
diminished, and Lord Conyngham was sent by 
the King to say that he thought they did not 
play with their usual spirit. Kramer, who had 
been waiting for his opportunity, immediately re- 
plied : "How can they play with their proper 
spirit, my Lord, when tbejr have cut oflt their 
wine." This, as was anticipated, was taken to 
the King, who ordered the wine to be allowed as 
usual, and it was never afterwards discontinued. 

When the King ceased to reside in Brighton, 
the Band, much to their regret, removed to 
Windsor, where they continued until the King's 
death, occasionally playing at Cumberland Lodge, 
or attending His Majesty in those delightful fetes 
on Virginia Water. At his death, some received 
a pension, others,of short service, a gratuity ; but 
the Band was entirely broken up, several of the 
old Germans returning to Brighton: Brighton 
was everything to many of them. They had risen 
with the town, grown with its growth, had family 
ties and connections in the place, and they came 
here to end their days. Many of them are ^ne. 
It was a sad pity that so fine a body of musicians, 
brought to such perfection, should have been dis- 
persed ; but a spirit of economy came over the 
successors of George the Fourth, who, with all his 
faults, was a kingly, munificent, and real lover of 
music. As regards the Band, " Take it for all in 
all, we shall ne'er look upon its like again." 



Another Letter from a Country Singing 

Teacher. 

M , Oct. — . 1866. 

John S. Dwight, Esq., 

Dear Sir : — Your kindness in printing my letter 
leads me to trespass upon you again. You have 
proved that yon are willing to let both sides be 
heard, and what is better, are willing yourself to 
grant a respectful hearing, even to those who are not 
always using the pen. I wish again to have my 
say about Psalmody, and that, too, in view of an 
opinion several times expressed in the course of 
your Journal, that a few dozen or scores of good 
solid choral tunes are all that we need. I think I am 
stating the idea correctly. 

Kow I am not exactly qualified, perhaps, to argue 
the matter from any general principles, and very 
likely I may be influenced by my personal interest. 
I am willing to grant this ; but I can certainly come 
forward as a witness, simply stating what my expe- 
rience is and has been, and if this testimony be reli- 
able, it must have its weight so far as it goes. 

I gave yon a reason before, as a teacher of country 



singing classes, why I am in favor of allowing the 
book-making business to go on ; I shall try now, as 
a leader of the singing in a country church, to give 
you a rc&(ton or two why I cannot agree with yon 
in confining our singing to a few dozen solid tunes. 
I notice in reading the reports in yonr Journal of 
all sorts of musicnl performances, tliat the same 
piece is not very often repeated ; but that when this 
is the case they arc very soon spoken of as " hack- 
neyed." As an instance, in noticing a certain con- 
cert, it is stated that the orchestra played the " hack- 
neyed" overture so and so. On another occasion a 
humorous article offered a reward for a new tune for 
pianists and violinists to play. On another occasion 
one of your most frequent correspondents mentioned 
certain songs, which he said all the public singers 
sing, until he had "rather hear Yankee Doodle 
ground on a hand organ." 

Now, Sir, imagine yourself living in the country, 
and following to the full extent oar country habits, 
of going to church twice every Sunday, as well as on 
Fast days and Thanksgivings once. You would then 
have in the course of the year — ^as wc sing three 
times to each service — 318 times; not to mention the 
evening meetings, occasional sermons, and on most 
Sundays an extra service or lecture in the evening. 
Imagine this going on year after year, and if you, 
like many of the people who worship in the church 
where I am employed, were always there, rain or 
shine, I think you would in time wish to have your 
few dozen tanes increased by some of the newer 
article. 

And, putting your tastes as a hearer out of the 
question, imagine yourself a member of the choir. 
When you first join the choir the feelings with which 
you rise and join in the hymn are those only of 
pleasure, and you look forward to Sunday with de- 
light. But after a year or two, being one of the 
singers, or, as we express it, " sitting in the seats," 
loses its novelty, and gradually you find that to a 
certain extent this portion of the divine service is 
settling upon your shoulders, and you begin to feel 
it a duty which you must perform. Some of your 
fellow members of the choir move out of town, some 
are taken sick, some, I am sorry to say, will get put 
out with somebody or something, some will be led 
to join the choir in another church, and before you 
know it you have become a leading person in the 
8inger*8 gallery, and more of the responsibility is 
resting upon you than you could wish. The tunes, 
which two years ago you thought so good, have lost 
their charm, and you grow tired to death of the same 
old thing over and over again. This cannot be 
otherwise. 

But there are tunes which never can wear out, you 
may say ; why not sing them 1 As to this point. 
Sir, we differ. We get weary of the best things, 
whether in singing or in anything else, if we can 
have no change. Now, what / call the best things, 
are not always what my singers feel to be such. — 
They have not the necessary amount of practice in 
singing all sorts of tunes to enable them to feel the 
truest and best, nor are they so widely advanced in 
the art of singing as to be able to give these best 
things that expression and taste, which is what 
makes them best. 

I remember at Mr Perkins's church, at Weymouth 
Landing, some years ago, having heard what I then 
thought about the finest congregational church music 
I ever heard. That was easily accounted for. In 
that society a few really cultivated persons had taken 
the singing in charge years before and had remained 
true to their posts, so that the same faces and voices 
were to be seen and heard year after year, and with 
their experience their power of executing good 
music and their taste for it continually improved. 
They, however, in the matter of new music, held 
very different opinions from those 1 am opposing. 
And this leads me to a point, which seems to have 



been foigotten by those who have written in the 
papers upon singing in the churches. 

The amount of disposable force for the singing 
seats — so to speak — in our country churches, at least, 
depends upon the size of the congregation, as but a 
small number of the scattered inhabitants of a coun- 
try town of farmers and small mechanics really 
make such attainments as to make them of service 
in singing. Now the great evil is that every fifty or 
sixty families must have their own meeting house. 
A few Methodists, a few Baptists, a few Unitarians, 
and a few Calvinists compose the town, and each 
sect has its church, and must furnish a choir — for, 
say what you will, our people have not yet attained 
so much musical culture as to keep up anything like 
congregational singing. The choir is necessarily 
small, and unfortunately the women's voices are 
almost invariably supplied only by the young girls 
and unmarried, for when they marry and the do- 
me^ic cares of a farm fall upon them, there is at 
once an end of the singing in church. 

We, then, in these cases, have neither the force 
for an adequate performance of your grand old cho- 
rals, nor have we, nor can we have the skill, knowl- 
edge, taste and experience necessary for really fine 
music. We must, Sir, do the best we can. If you 
can elevate the standard of culture any faster than 
we singing teachers are endeavoring to do it, we beg 
of you to do so. If it was possible to prevent the 
catting up of one society of a respectable size into 
half a dozen little squads, there would be more hope. 
As it now is, I do not see any other way than to 
keep singing easy tunes, and as fast as these are 
worn out to buy new books and learn new ones. 
Where I am living, the town being larger and the 
society in which I sing being also large, other influ- 
ences are at work, which, with your permission, I 
will try to explain at another time. 

Respectfully Yours, P. E. G. 
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For Dvlght^i Journal of Musio. 
THE BRIDGE. 

FROM GRAF VON AUBR6PBRO. 

There 's a wondrous bridge, my lady, 

In the softest clime I know, 
Where with sweetest breath of balsam 

Winds of Spring eternal blow. 

From one heart unto another 
Leads this bridge's wondrous way; 

Love it is who guards the portal, 
Opes to those who own hit sway. 

Love it is the bridge that buildeth, 

Roses are the means supplied ; 
O'er It soul seeks soul in union, 

As a bridegroom seeks his bride. 

Love has spanned and capped the arches, 

Decked it with its fair array; 
Love, too, gathereth the taxes, 

Kisses are the tolls to pay. 

Wouldst thou willingly, sweet maiden, 
See this wondrous bridge of mine, 

Then it is that thou must lend me, 
If we build it, help of thine. 

From thy brow then drive the shadows, 

Smile but on me, if thou wilt! 
Then Iet*s lay our lips together 

And the bridge will soon be built 



W. 



M. Vivier at Baden. 

After the fireworks and the illumination, the 
concert commenced. 

On this occasion, M. Vivier arrived with his 
horn ; not a false Vivier, not a second-hand Vi- 
vier, but the true Vivier, the only Vivier, in a 
word, Vivier. The public saluted him with thun- 
ders of applause before seeing or hearing him ; 
but that was nothing to what they did afterwards. 

There arc some incredulous persons who assert 
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that M. YiTier slisbtly resembles Schamyl ; they 
are not sure that he reallj exists. 

^ He is a myth," say some ; ** He is a symbol," 
remark others. " In ancient times, Theseus was 
the personification of strength, and Pirithoiis of 
friendship. In the same manner, Vivier is the 
personification of the bom.** 

Now that Paganini is dead, how many people 
affirm that he never lived ! 

It is very certain that this theory has its inviting 
side, which is capable of shaking the most deeply- 
rooted conviction. 

** Look for your M. Yivier," persons have said 
to me, ^ and find him if you can." 

All of a sudden we heard that he was at Con- 
stantinople. 

<* A horn-player among the Turks I Is it like- 
ly ? It is true that Schamyl is reported to be in 
Gircassia, but who ever saw him V " 

Another day there was a rumor that he had 
just given a concert at Moscow. 

Now, every one knows that Moscow was burnt 
down. 

Later, he was said to be at Smyrna or Liver- 
pool. Why not at Quebec or Ispahan ? 

After all, however, Vivier — Vivier, body and 
bones, the real Vivier, alive and kicking, per- 
formed on the horn, last Saturday, at hal^past 
nine o'clock in the evening, at mden. Fifty 
people saw him. 

He played very littie, but he did play. The 
only piece he played, in the midst of the most 
profound silence, u entiUed *^La Chasse;" he 
composed it for himself, and I doubt if any living 
man but himself could execute it. 

Formerly, Lucullus dined with Lucullus; at 
present Vivier works for Vivier. 

Any person who has not heard him can form 
no idea of his playing. Tradition stops at it. 
His horn is not a horn ; it is an instrument with- 
out a name, whieh sighs like a flute or thunders 
like the trumpets of Jericho. In the hands of 
Vivier, the horn is doubled — trebled. It is heard 
by his side, it is heard in the distance, it is heard 
here, it is heard there — it approaches, retreats, it 
bursts out, it calls upon itselr, and it replies — it is 
the sound and the echo in itself alone. 

Old chroniclers speak of faiiry-horses, which 
were alwavs running and could never die. M. 
Vivier makes me believe in fairy-horns : his is 
the soul of the Black Huntsman speaking. — 
Assemblee Nationale, 



The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
In every clime, from Lapland to Japan ; 

To fix one spark of beauty's heavenly ray, 
The proper study of mankind is man. 

Tell— for you can— what It is to be wiie. 
Sweet Aubnm, loveliest village of the plain, 

The man of Boss, each lisping babe replies, 
And drags, at each remove, a lengthening chain. 

Ah ! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way; 

Procrastination is the thief of time, 
Let Hercules himself do what he may. 

*TiB edncation forms the common mind. 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul— > 

I must be cruel only to be kind. 
And waft a sigh from Indus to the pole. 

Syphax, I joy to meet thee thus alone. 
Wherever I roam, whatever lands I see; 

A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown. 
In maiden meditation fancy free. 

Farewell ! and wheresoever thy voice be tried, 
Why to yon mountain turns the gazing eye? 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side. 
That teach the native moralist to die. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man. 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we can, 

Kan never is but always to be blest. 
MiLWAUKxa, July 16, 18S6. 



A Cmions Sermon. 

The Brandon (Mississippi) Register reports the 
following curious sermon preached at the town of 
Waterproofs, not far from Brandon : — 

I may say to you, my brethering, that I am not 
an edecated man, and I am not one o' them as 
bleeves that edecation is necessary for a gospel 
minister, for I bleeve the Lord edecates nb 
preachers jest as he wants 'em to be edecated, an', 
although I say it that oughtn't to say it, yet in 
the state of lodianny, whar I live, thar's no man 
as gits a bigger congregation nor what I gits. 

Thar may be some hero to-day, my brethering, 
as don't know what persuasion I'm uv. Well, I 
may say to you, my brethering, thai I'm a Hard- 
shell Baptist. Thar's some folks as don't like the 
Hardshell Baptists, but I'd rather hear Hardshell 
as no shell at all. You see me here to-day, mv 
brethering, drest as in flne close ; you must think 
I was proud, but I am not proud, my brethering, 
and although I've been a preacher uv the gospel 
for twenty years, an' although Fm capting ot that 
flat boat that lies at yure landing, Fm not proud, 
my brethering. 

Fm not a cwine ter tell ^ou edzacldy whar my 
tex may be found ; sufiice it to say it's in the leds 
of the Bible, an' you'll find it somewhar 'tween the 
first chapter uv the Book uv Generations aod the 
last chapter uv the Book uv Revolutions, an' ef 
you'll go and sarch the Scriptures, as I have 
sarched the Scriptures, you'll not only find my 
tex thar, but a great many uther texes as will do 
^ou good tu read, an' my tex, when you shill find 
It you shill find it tu read thus : 

** An' he played on a harp uv a thousand 
strings — sperits of just men maae perfeck." 

My tex, brethering, leads me to speak uv sper- 
its. Now thar's a creat many kinds uv sperits in 
the world — in the fust place, thar's the sperits as 
some folks call ghosts, and then thar's the sperits 
of turpentine, and then thar's the sperits as some 
folks call liquor ; an' I've got as good an' artikel 
of them kind uv sperits on my flatboat as ever 
was fotched down the Mississippi river, but thar's 
a great many other kinds of sperits, for the tex 
sez : — **^ He played on a harp uv a thousand 
strings — sperits uv just men made perfeck." 

But Fit you the kind uv sperits as is meant 
in the tex, its Jire, That's the kind uv sperits as 
is meant in the tex, my brethering. Now thar's 
a great many kinds of fire in the world. In the 
fust place, thar's the common sort uv fire you 
lite a segar or a pipe with, and then thar's cam 
fire, fire before yure reddy and fall back, and 
many other kinds uv fire, for the tex sez : ** He 
played on a harp uv a Mousand strings — sperits of 
just men made perfeck." 

But I'll tell you the kind uv fire as is ment in 
the tex, my brethering — its hell fire I and thar's 
the kind uv fire as a great many uv you'll come 
to, ef you don't do better nor what you've bin do- 
in' — ^for ^* He played on a harp uv a thousand 
strings — sperits uv just men mane perfeck." 

Now, the different sorts of fire in the world 
may be likened unto the different persuasions of 
Christians in the world. In the first place we 
have the Piscapalions ; an' they are a high sailin' 
and a high falutin set, and they may be likened 
unto a turkey buzzard, that flies up into the air, 
and he goes up and up, till he looks no bigger 
than your finger nail, and the fust thing you 
know he cums down and down, and down and 
down, and is a fillin* himself on the karkiss uv a 
dead boss, by the side uv the road — and ** he 
played on a harp uv a Mou-sand strings — sperits 
uv just men made perfeck." 

And then thar's the Mcthedist, and they may 
be likened unto the sauirrel, runnin' up into a 
tree, for the Methedist blieves gwiue on rrom one 
decree uv grace to another, and finally on to per- 
feckshun, and the squirrel goes up and up, and 
up and up, and he jumps from lim' to lim' and 
branch to branch, and the fust thing you know he 
falls and down he cums kerflummux, and that's 
like the Methedist, for they is allers falHn' from 
mce ah ! — and — ** He played on a harp of a 
tnou^sBLnd strings — sperits of just men made 
perfeck." 



And, then, my brethering, thai^i the Baptist 
ah I and they hev bin likened nnto a possum on a 
'simmon tree, and the thunders may roll, and the 
earth may quake, but that possum clings there 
still ah I And yon may shake one foot loose, and 
the other's thar, and you may shake all feet loose, 
and he laps his tail round the limb, and he clings 
furever, for — ** He played on a harp uv a thou- 
sand strings — sperits of just men maae perfeck." 

Nbw York, Oct. 23.— Musical gossip is rife here, and 
I snatch a few minutes to give you some items. The 
Academy is languishing along with old operas and very 
poor audiences. Last night Horma was given " for the 
hist time*' (in America, I hope.) Le ProfhUe will soon 
be produced with great splendor, and the public hangs 
back for it Meanwhile, tlie following new engagements 
are announced: Sig. Salviani, jirimo iemrt, from Flor- 
ence; Sig. Caspiaiii, primo ftasso, Milan; MUe. Dkku- 
Patam A, prima doima, Munich; and MUe. VxirrALDi, 
$ecoi»da domna and amiraUo. 

Mile. Rachel, on herretnm from Boston, will perform 
at the Academy on the off nights. 

On ditf that Mabbtzek is going to leave 14th Street, 
and, together with Stkakooch, Pabodi and Ybstvau 
(who is not going to Mexico after all) open the Metro- 
politan as an opposition bouse to the Academy. 

At Niblo's, the Ptnb troupe dose at the end of next 
week. To-night ** Bip Van Winkle'* was given for Mr. 
BaisTow's benefit, to a crowded house 1 hear, aod on 
Friday, Mr. Harbisom, for his benefit, gives Fawcetf a 
adaptation of ** The Barber." 

At Burton's, there is a small English opera troupe, 
with Miss RosAUE Dorand as Prima Donna. They 
have been performing an adaptation of Boildieu's '* John 
of Paris" and have done it very well, it is said. 

Mr. EiSFELD has returned in grjod health, and weighs 
about two or three times as much as when he left. He 
will resume his quartet soirte during the winter. 

Mr. Beromamm and Wiluax Masoh intend giving a 
series of six musical matinees. 

To conclude, I will give you a musical marriage an- 
nouncement: Mr. Stxpheh Leach, late basso of the 
Seguin and Thillon tronpes, was united last Saturday 
evening to Mrs. Gboroiama Stuart, our amiable and 
talented Prima Donna. A long and happy career to 
them. B. 

|ptt8ii|itl d[iiit-<l[ItBt. 

The Orchestral Concerts in the Music Hall will 
commence on the 10th or 17th of next month. The 
orchestra of fifty is complete, the prospect of a laige 
audience morally certain, and the leading features of 
a rich opening programme fixed. These will be 
Beethoven*s Seventh Symphony ; Mendelssohn's O 
minor Concerto, played by Otto Dbbsbl ; an over- 
ture by Mendelssohn (either "Fingal's Cave" or 
'* Midsummer Night's Dream"); perhapt, too,theZe9> 
nara overture of Beethoven ; probably the first finale 
(for orchestra) from Dom Jvanf and in each part 
some singing worthy of the occasion : — thus ming^ 
ling the grave and the gay, the solid and the bril- 
liant in attractive and edifying proportions 

Mile. Farodi and Steakosgh had a third brilliant 
concert on Saturday evening, and have to a consid- 
erable degree kept up the interest through three 
extra concerts during this crowded ** gala week" of 
Boston, and in spite of the nightly almost all-absorb- 
ing attractions of Rachel.... The old Handel 
and Hay DM Socibtt, it will be seen, announce their 
annual series of Six Oratorio Concerts, in the Music 
Hall, at the exceedingly low price of two doQars for 
the series. The first oratorio will be Handel's *' Sol- 
omon", never before given in this city, or this coun- 
try. We have heard some of the choruses under 
Mr. Zbbbahn's careful drill, and found them full of 
beauty, variety and true Handelian vigor. The 
opening is fixed for Sunday evening^ Nov. 18th. 
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We are glad to learn that a scries of six concerts, 
and five or six Icctarcs for the people, at pcoplc^s 
prices, are to be given in tlie Music Hall, under the 
auspices of the Artisan's Ilccreative Union, an ex- 
cellent institution apparently, of which we shall have 
more to say. For the concerts Miss FiiiLLirrs, 
Miss TwiciiBLL, Miss Botiiamlt, Mr. Millard, 
Mr. WBTiiBRitEE, Mr. Adams, Mr. Mozaut, and 
the Germania Serenade Band have been engaged. 
TickcU one dollar for the scries. That is tlie true 
way to keep out intcmi^cranco and vulgarity : pre- 
occupy the moral elements Uiat grow intemperate 
with wholesome, genial excitements. Provide cheap 
and refined amusements. 

Messrs. SciiULTZK, Jung NICKEL and Carl 
Haubr gave a concert of classical and popular 
music in Worcester last week, assisted by the vocal 
talent of Miss Botiiamlt. Mr. llanse played a 
piano concerto by Hummel, and the three the Andante 
with variations, from Beethoven*8 Trio in C minor. 
Instrumental solos, ducts and songs made out the 
feast, which " Stella'* says was a rich one ; yet either 
politics stood in the way, or " some one had blunder- 
ed", for 

Into the City Hall 

Walked but two hundred. 

— " Stella" judjfcs from the advertising columns of 
one of the New York dailies that the banjo is the fa- 
vorite musical instrument in that city. 

Congregational singing has been introduced at 
Kev. Dr. Alexander's church. Fifth Avenue, New 
York. One of Jardine's organs is placed behind the 
pulpit, and is played by William Mason. Dr. 
LowBLL Mason leads the singing, and the whole 
people join, supported by some of the stronger voices 
which are placed in the front side-seats. The Review 
says that " the tunes selected are appropriate in their 
rhythmic and melodic structure,'' and describes the 
effect as being grand. . . .Carl Bbromann, in his 
capacity of violoncellist, and William Mason, as 
pianist, propose a scries of six musical matindes in 
New York, with a view of extending the circle of 
those acquainted, as all refined society should be, 
witli the masterworks of chamber music, especially 
" such quartets, quintets, trios, sonatas, and the like, 
as have not before been heard in New York in pub- 
lic.** These must prove a valuable auxiliary to the 
good work going on under the auspices of the Phil- 
harmonic Society and Eisfbld's quartet party, who 
are preparing to resume their classical soirdes 

Signor Roncari's new opera company are to com- 
mence in Mexico next week. The operas for the 
first month are to be Norman I Montecchi e Capuletti, 
Jjutsa MilleTf Semircunide, Lucrexia and Lucia ; each 
month a new opera will be produced, including /2i]7o- 
lettOf Trovaiore^ Tancrediy and Propliete. The troupe 
comprises : primadonnas, Mile. Delmonte and Mad- 
ame Manzini; contralto. Mile. Ycstvali; tenors, 
Graziani and Gianconi; baritones, Z. Winter and 
WttUher; bass, Garone; an orchestra of forty, and a 
chorus of thirty-six: all under the direction of L. 
Winter, a son of the celebrated German composer. 

A writer of musical reminiscences in the Musical 
Review recalls a remark of " old TnoiiASCHEK, in 
Prague, the master of so many masters in our art, 
who used to say, that whenever he heard an artist 
singing at one moment pianissimo^ at the next fortis- 
simo^ it reminded him of a large door, which was 
softly opened, only to be shut immediately afterwards 
with a tremendous noise." There was quite a rage, 
he adds, among the artists to illustrate this remark ; 
but of late years, with the exception of some Italians, 
all the singers seem to have got rid of the door- 
dapping style, except the celebrated baritone, Pis- 
chbk, and the English tenor, Sims Rbbtes. 

Among the antiquities of Newport, R I., is an 
organ, the gift of Bishop Berkeley, of which we find 
the following notice : 



" It was also after his arrival in England, in 1733, 
that he presented the organ to Trinity church, at 
Newport, which is still surmounted by the crown of 
the olden time, and which bears an inscription that it 
is the gift of Dr. George Berkeley, late Lord Bishop 
of Cloyne. This organ was originally forwarded to 
America by the Dean as a gift to the town of Berke- 
ley, in Massachusetts, which had been named after 
him. The select men of the town, however, were 
not prepared to hart)or so dangerous a guest, and 
voting that *an organ is an instrument of the devil, 
for the entrapping the souls of men,* declined the 
offer ; when the Dean conferred it on Trinity. It 
still sends forth its strains from )8ome of the old 
pipes. 

'* It is said that there is another claimant for the 
honors of the organ, in a church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The story goes that the Newport organ, being out of 
repair, was sent to New York to be put in order. A 
portion of tlie pipes were found to be so defective 
that it was considered expedient to replace them by 
new ones, which were provided, and forwarded in the 
old case. It afterwards occurred to a workman that 
the old metal should not be thrown away ; so he re- 
stored the rejected pipes, and they were set up in a 
new case in tlie Brooklyn church. Mason states : ' The 
original case, of English oak, is still in use in the 
church, and it contains a part of the old works, with 
the addition of such pipes as was found necessary 
when it was rebuilt a few years ago.' " 

. . . .The Philadelphia opera house is fast becoming 
a reality ; the Bulletin reports progress as follows : 

The work on the splendid building for the American 
Academy of Music, at the corner or Broad and Locust 
streets, is progressing rapidly. The first story is nearly 
up, and the handsome brown stone front on Broad 
street gives earnest of what the structure will be when 
completed. The building is very large, and it will 
inaugurate a new era in Philadelphia in theatrical 
architecture. The citv has never yet had a reg^ular 
opera house, and the toeatres that nave been at times 
appropriated to opera purposes are generally small. In- 
convenient and not constructed with much regard to the 
laws of acoustics. 

The following particulars in relation to the new 
Opera House will give our readers an idea of its size 
and capacity. The building has a front of 140 feet on 
Broad street, with a depth of 238 feet on Locust street. 
There will be regular seats for 3000 persons, and stool 
and standing room for fiOO more. The orchestra will 
be 65 feet long, by 10 feet wide, and will afibrd ample 
room for seventy musicians. 

The following are the dimensions of the principal 
parts of the structure: — 

Width of stage department 150 feet ; width of stage 
proper, 90 feet ; deptn 73 feet; width of auditorium be- 
tween the walls, 90 feet ; height to dome, 70 feet ; depth 
from curtain to back of boxes, 102 feet; width of cur- 
tain 48 feet; height, 48 feet; width of lobbies, at pro- 
scenium, 9 feet, gradually widening at vestibule en- 
trance to 13 feet; entrance of lobby on Broad street, 
10 by 73 feet; two main stairways m vestibule, width 
of each 13 feet ; width of same to second tier, 8 feet : 
to third, 7 feet. The mnd saloon, which can be usea 
for concerts, lectures, balls, &c., is 39 by 85 feet; height 
of same, 30 feet; the number of exit doors is 14, all of 
them opening outward, comprising a space of 117 feet; 
so that a fuU house can be discharged in from four to 
five minutes ; the covered carriage way is 70 feet on 
Locust street, to curb; width of Broad street pavement, 
18 feet; Locust street, do. 12 feet; stage excavation 
below the floor, 10 feet; under remainder of the house, 
8J feet; heated by steam generated in two boilers. 
"Tne auditorium is to be illuminated by a circle in the 
dome, containing 500 jets, also by two rows of jets 
■long Uie cornices, and by bracket lights against the 
walls. 

There will be ventilating flues throughout the house, 
connecting with the main ventilating snaft, over the il- 
luminating circle. The parquet entrances are, to wit : 
two at orchestra, 3 feet wide, gradually enlarging to 
6J^ feet at lobby, with two adaitional side entrances, 
each 5^ feet wide. Numerous other passages tl^rou^hout 
the house, leading to seats, commence olon^ the inner 
circle, being two lect broad, and gradually widening to 
4 feet at loobies. Restaurant in basement, 26 by 62 
feet; height of the building to cornice 60 feet. The 
roof will oe of iron, main span 90 feet; passage way 
on south flank 10 feet; passage way on rear to West- 
moreland street 15 feet; a balcony on Broad and also 
one on Locust street, each 70 feet. 

The Leipzig Signals gives an interesting account 
of music at St. Petersburg, from which we translate : 

" The attention of the Russian rulers has long been 
directed toward music. Under Peter the Great al- 



ready German musicians came into the country. 
Under the empress Elizabeth, about the year 1750, 
one of the best opera troupes from Italy was called to 
St. Petersburg ; twice a week in the winter palace, 
in the theatre of the Hermitage, which is still stand- 
ing, they gave representations, to which every res- 
pectable person was admitted gratis ; the doors were 
not closed till the hall was full. Under Catherine II. 
there was one of the best Italian opera companies 
here, with which the great Cimarosa was connected 
as composer. At the same time lived here too the 
celebrated Sarti. At a later period, under Alexan- 
der, there was, besides the Italian, also a French 
opera here, to which belonged the excellent singer 
Philis-Andrienx, and Boieldien as composer. Here 
this distinguished man wrote several of his best 
operas. At the same time there figured here three 
of the greatest violinists : Bode, Baillot and Lafont, 
as also Nenkomm and Steibelt as chapel-masters, 
and the world-renowned pianist, Clementi, who 
brought here with him his best pupils. Field, Klengel 
and Berger. The first — the greatest piano-player of 
all times — ^remained in Russia till his death. 

** Under such favorable auspices it was impossible 
that St. Petersburg should fall behind other royal 
residences in Europe in musical taste, and nearly all 
the celebrities (except Paganini) have visited this 
city, and several have settled down here for the re- 
mainder of their lives, among whom we may name 
the great singer, Mme. Mara. 

That music at the present time is extremely well 
diffused in Petersburg, is proved by the existence 
here of twenty music shops, forty piano manufacto- 
ries, and, it is said, about eight hundred music teach- 
ers. The piano here, as everywhere, is most gener- 
ally in vogue. The most distinguished pianists are : 
Rubenstein (now in Germany), Gerke, Henselt, 
Lewy, Kiindingcr, Jr., Leschetitsky, Frackmann and 
Vogt. The best violinists : Maurer, father and son, 
Kontsky, Minkus, Albrecht, Schlosser, Pikel, Kiin- 
dingcr, Sen., Engel, Dwitrieff, Ofanasieff, Ludoff 
and Latischeff ; the four last are Russian bom. All 
the above named violinists are members of the im- 
perial orchestras, of which there are several here* 
Thus, for example, the Italian opera, the Russian 
opera, the German theatre, the French Vaudeville, 
the Ballet and the Circus, each have separate orches- 
tras, of which Louis Maurer fills the place of gen- 
eral inspector. Each member of the orchestra re- 
ceives, in proportion to his services, from 400 to 700 
silver roubles yearly salary, and after fifteen years* 
service a pension for life of 600 silver roubles, which 
he may spend where he pleases. 

" The Italian opera here consists of the ne plus 
ultra of the throat-artists of Italy and lasts only four 
months in the year ; for which short season a La- 
(rrange, a Grisi, a Mario or Tamberlik dravrs a salary 
of 20, — 25,000 silver roubles. There is no Conser- 
vatory here, to be sure, but you find an equivalent in 
the theatre school, where separate classes are oi^an- 
ized for singing, instrumental music, and the study of 
Harmony. Also among the imperial educational in- 
stitutions there is one in which pupils are specially 
formed for music. Of musical institutes or acad- 
emies the following may be named : The Institute of 
Court singers, which has for its object to train voices 
for the divine worship of the Court church. Europe 
has scarcely the equal of this to point to, in all that 
concerns enchanting voices and perfection of har- 
mony in the most perfect excution. Then there is 
the Blind Institute, in which there is a whole orches- 
tra composed of the blind. Then the Symphony 
Society of the students, who every Sunday, under 
the direction of C. Schubert, give public perform- 
ances in the splendid hall of the University. Be- 
sides this, there is a second Symphony Society of 
amateurs. Then there are the Sing-akademic of the 
Germans, which has been in existence these thirty- 
five years, and makes gratifying progress ; the Ger- 
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man Liedertafel; the Philharmonic Society for sa- 
cred music, and several small private musical so- 
cieties. 

" Nor is there any lack of public places of recrea- 
tion enlivened by music. Amon^ others, you find 
Tveekly musical soirdes in three different Clubs ; five 
or six different orchestras a la Strattss play in public 
gardens ; twice a week there are concerts in the hall 
of the Passage Steinbrockf where the peculiar, yet 
interesting half-wild song of the Muscovite gipsey 
bands is to be heard. From all this it may be per- 
ceived that music is not the least of the agreeable re- 
sources of the Palmyra of the North.'* 
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Sunday Evening Concerts. 

We alluded last week to the fact that the ice 
bad been broken in the matter of Sacred Con- 
certs in the city of Providence, and a concert 
given there, for the first time, on Sunday evening 
of week before last, by Mr. Ahner, for the ben- 
efit of the Norfolk sufferers. Yet it appears that 
the ice was only broken, it was not altof^ether 
melted. Providence would seem to resemble in 
this respect one of those secluded vallies where 
the ice of centuries is stored up still to harden, 
while the sun makes summer over all the earth. 
The novelty of the thing, so common elsewhere, 
seems to have been startling. Various were the 
opinions called forth. Some approved, but others 
frowned. Several of the pulpits opened their 
batteries upon the dangerous innovation, editors 
of newspapers, forgetting politics and trade, grew 
scrupulously pious upon the occasion, and gave 
place in their columns to solemn prote.sts against 
this unheard of desecration of the Sabbath. For 
instance, one concludes : 

In a word, we do not believe in the propriety 
of what are called Sacred Sunday Concerts. For 
whatever purpose instituted, they cannot be re- 
garded as much short of actual Sabbath desecra- 
tion. Like any other concert, we buy the music 
for self-diversion and pleasure. So far from devo- 
tion^ it is actually recreation. Nor does the sacred 
character of the music necessarily make the ex- 
erciM sacred. It is the music, the vocal harmony 
of superior voices, and not the words, that awa- 
ken the interest and gather In the people. Let 
us not be understood as condemning this, as any- 
thing exceedingly bad, but we say that connecting, 
as it does, the secular and the religious, traffic 
and ostensible devotion^ it exerts a most deleteri- 
ous influence upon the holy and solemn character 
of the Christian Sabbath. 

Another thanks the writer, and among other 
things says these : 

God has given us ni<rhts enough, without taking 
up a portion of the Sabbath for such purposes. 
Ir we can find evenings during the week for the 
exhibition of Uncle Tom, and every thing else 
that comes along, then we can find a week day 
evening for a concert in behalf of Norfolk, and to 
pretend that we must take the Sabbath because 
we cannot get people out on a week day, is set- 
ting a very low estimate on the morals and liberal- 
ity of Providence. * » * * 

We cannot believe in.the doctrine, that the end 
sanctifies the means, hence because a sacred con- 
cert contemplates a benevolent end, therefore it 
accords with the design of the Sabbath, and may 
occupy that day. It is very evident that this con- 
cert was to be a sort of public entertainment, a 
time of recreation or amusement. Certainly it 
was not designed for religious worship in the 
Christian sense of worship. We doubt whether 



any one expected any religious services, whatever, 
as a part of the programme for the evening. It 
was to be a kind of social entertiinment for a be- 
nevolent object. How could Christians look upon 
such an entertainment in any other light, than a 
secular affair, wholly irrelevant to the spirit and 
design of the Sabbath ? How then could they 
patronize it ? And how could they but speak out 
against it, as quite a number of our clergy did on 
the Sabbath]? Let us have the concert, when wo 
can go and not desecrate God*s Sabbath and cast 
a stumblini; block before men, which will be a 
greater evil than all the good we hoped to do. 

Here and in most civilized communities it 
would seem unnecessary and a wa.ste of words to 
argue such a question at this late day, as if the 
innocence of listening to <;ood music on a Sunday 
needed to be proved ! But for the sake of the 
good cause, begun so late in our sister city, it may 
be worth while to hint a few obvious considera- 
tions. 

1 . The position of these Providence moralists 
and preachers in this matter is peculiar. It is be- 
hind the age ; an anomaly in civilized Christen- 
dom. America is but a part, the younger part of 
Christendom. All over Europe, if you except 
some islands, the Sabbath is not only a holy but a 
Ao/i-day. Cheerful, thankful worship, rest, and 
innocent enjoyment, as of the great family of 
God's children, is the spirit of it. After the 
morning services, the day is given up to recrea- 
tion. Do you protest that this is merely a Roman 
Catholic abomination, part of a sensual system? 
Then what have you to say of the example of 
Protestant Geneva, all whose institutions, man- 
ners, habits, bear to this day the stamp of Calvin. 
That stem reformer himself, it is said, played 
cards on Sunday. The people of Geneva spend 
the atlernoons and evenings of Sunday in social 
recreations. In those famous schools for youth, 
those model schools, at Hofwyl and at Fellenberg, 
it is a part of the regime to have out-of-door exer- 
cises, games of ball, &c. on Sunday afternoon, 
and music and other social pleasures in the even- 



ing. 



We have not gone so far as that With our 
less genial national character, without our poor 
understanding (as a people) of the art of enjoying 
ourselves, we shrink perhaps wisely from the in- 
cidental dangers of excess in too much liberty of 
this sort We cannot drink without getting drunk. 
We let liberty run into license. But we cannot 
suppress the innate craving and necessity for some 
sort of amusement, some sort of happy and spon- 
taneous activity. Hence we do well to give the 
preference to those amusements which cannot 
corrupt, and which can and do essentially refine 
and educate and elevate. Such is Music. Whe- 
ther "secular" or " sacred," does not altogether 
matter, (speciality of occasion being left out of the 
question,) so long as it inspires the soul, and does 
not merely tickle the ear and lift the feet — so long 
as it is not frivolous. But even here, even in Puri- 
tan New England, in our larger cities, where 
there are most churches, most schools and most 
charities^ Sunday Concerts, Oratorios, and the 
like, have grown into a custom. In Boston and 
New York it is so, and shall they assume that 
they are so much purer in the half-way house 
between the two at Providence ! 

2. Is the moral atmosphere of Providence, then, 
so very much purer than that of Boston, not to 
say New York ? Can any of those preachers, 
when he charges his hearers to keep the Sabbath 
holy after their old solemn fashion, congratulate 



them upon their higher average of spirituality, of 
sobriety, of temperance, of morality, of refine- 
ment, and disinterested virtue, as compared with 
Boston, where for forty years we have been 
" desecrating the Sabbath" by oratorios and con- 
certs in the evening ? Or will any one of them 
undertake to say he can perceive any new shade 
of wickedness that has come over the old city, 
since the concert for the Norfolk sufferers ? If it 
is " setting a low estimate on the morals and lib- 
erality" of the Providence people to suppose they 
cannot have a charity concert without taking 
Snnday evening for it, much more so is it to sup- 
pose they cannot listen to pure, soul-satisfying 
music without being injured ; that they cannot 
listen to inspiring harmonies without forgetting 
God ; that they cannot quit the solemn posture of 
devotion without ccasin^r to be rebVious. Is reli- 
gion a formal act, a formal abstinence, or is it a 
life ? Is it a mere affair of iSun-days, or is it good 
in all weathers V 

So much for the example of the world and the 
exceptional case of Providence. Now for the in- 
trinsic merits of the case. 

8. If it is theoretically^ with our strict Sabba- 
tarian friends, a question l>etween concerts of 
music and " concerts of prayer," between seeking 
pleasure and seeking God, is it not practically^ 
must it not ever be with the great mass of people, 
a question between innocent and edifying amuse- 
ments on the one hand, and solemn torpor, ennui, 
idleness, or sneaking sensual recreations, beer- 
shops and the like, upon the other ? If you would 
keep young people out of low and vulgar haunts 
of entertainment, you must open for them pleas- 
ureable opportunities which tend only to refine 
and elevate. It is but the lesson taught by the 
whole history of Christendom, the result of the 
whole social experience of mankind. Far better 
send the child to a theatre, than make him sit and 
suck his thumbs the live-long day in constrained 
idleness and mental, moral inanition, under the 
outward form of negatively keeping the day holy : 
— for this is practically all that the experiment 
amounts to in the majority of cases. You cannot 
expel nature with a fork, especially when you put 
nothing in her place. 

4. Good music, even when enjoyed for itself, 
when unconnected with solemn services, is one of 
the best outside auxiliaries to all truly sanctifying 
services. Music in itself has a meaning, and 
carries a message and a heavenly influence to the 
heart, the soul. One of the writers quoted above 
is so ignorant of music as to think that any sacred- 
ness attaching to it resides only in the words to 
which it may be sung; and that since people go to 
concerts, not for the words, but for the music, 
therefore they are forsaking Grod. We most sin- 
cerely hope, as the kindest wish of Christian char- 
ity, that grace may one day be given to this writer 
to know and feel what music is. 

5. " The concert is not a religious service." 
All the better that it is not. A whole day can 
not be spent in formal services. If it can, why 
do we eat ? And must not the mind have its 
periodical refreshment as well as the body ? The 
attempt so to spend it only ends in the reactions 
referred to, or in that idleness and listlessness in 
which the mind and the aflections run to weeds. 
How much better to have something, to which the 
mind may spring with free attraction, and in 
which it finds, without any solemn purpose or pre- 
tence, a cheerful, wholesome aid and confirmation 
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of all the solemn influences and lessons of the 
day I IIow much better music than emptiness 
and idleness, not to say than drinking, gambling 
and such popular alternatives I 

6. There is such a thing as frivolous and fool- 
ish musit*, as music of a mere sentimental and 
unnerving character. But there is a plenty, both 
vocal and instrumental, which humanizes, braces 
and exalts the soul ; which speaks to our deeper, 
better nature, and nourishes the heavenly facul- 
ties, tho sympathies with all things great and 
good, the instincts whereby we feel our relation- 
ship with life and love beyond these accidents of 
time. Mr. Ahner's selection, in the concert in 
question, was mainly of this kind, and those who 
really enjoyed the music, we doubt not, were so 
far the better for it, so far the better subjects for 
the stated ministrations of each following Sabbath. 
If they really drank in tho strains, their hearts 
were softened, and tho preacher should be thank- 
ful the next time he comes to sow his seed. 

We trust therefore that the givers of such con- 
certs will go on. It is only a ((ucstion of time. 
They are morally sure to melt all opposition in the 
end ; and even now they doubtless have the sym- 
pathy and the approval of tho larger and the 
better number, in Providence itself, as well as 
elsewhere. 

BACHIjIj. — Muiic this week has been entirely secondary 
to the excitement of the Drama : Bkjctuovsn and Mozaet to 
—not SiiAKSPKARB, bat to CoBNEUXS and Racixe. Thoee old 
stilted French traffics, with their " unities,** and their ever- 
lasting sing-song Alexandrines, aro what fuw of us, since they 
were school or college text-books, would ever hare felt moved 
to read again ; — rare works of Art they may be in their way, 
but that way is a dull and thankless one, and not cheered by 
the least spark of imaginative genius. Yet those old plays- 
would that they only were '* classical," with any of tho vitality 
of ^iischylua and Sophocles ! — heard in a foreign language, and 
with all their tedious dialogue, in which all characters discourse 
alike, have been made all alive to us, and filled with inspiration 
not their own by the consummate acting of one woman, whose 
silent by-play and mere magnetism of look, while she is not 
speaking, reflects light and meaning over all the rest. In com- 
mon with all the lovers of high dramatic Art, we have won- 
dered, and have thrilled under the in their way perfect imper- 
sonations of Rachel. The phenomenon, until one has sounded 
her whole compass, (and we have only seen her Camillo, PhSD- 
dre, Tisbe and Andromaque.) is too strange, as is the physical 
woman in her beauty strange, for us to attempt yet anything 
like analysis. Wo would rather simply accept, wonder and 
admire. Great it is unquestionably, but in what precise way 
gxvat, whether the greatest, whether as satisfactory ss great, 
is what we would rather consider after all the evidence is in. 
Meanwhile we liavc no room for report of each evening's par- 
ticulars, and are they not in all tbo newspapers ? But we say, 
let no one miss the opportunity of seeing Rachel all he can 
during her short stay. 

One word, however, which no one e1<e may think of— it is 

our own spoclality— in compliment' to Mr. Comer's orchestra. 

We have been surprised and plca5?d at their classical overtures 

and interludes. One night they gave the overture to Mozart's 

Tito; the next night to Zttuberflbte ; and on the night of " An- 

pelo " were played the overturcg to Iphisenia (Oluck's) and 
Don Junn^ besides any quantity of moveracnts from Haydn's 
Symphonies. Clas.'ical mu^lc enough, between the acts of one 
play, for a Phllhannonic Concert ! 



ALTO VOICE 

"ITT ANTED, imvirdlnuly^ for an Kplscopal church In this 
I f city. No ore need apply, who 1ms not all the requisites 
of a good church singpr. S.iiury nrrordinif to mnxical capa- 
city. Candidates uiuy leave their adiiri-ss at this ofHce. 



GU8TAV KREB8 

Is prepared to receive Pupils for instruction on the Piano, 
VioHn, or Flufe. He may be addressed At- the Musieal Ex- 
chnnse, No. 282 Washington Streer, or at his residence, No. 2 
Hollis PUce. 

A. W. FRENZEL, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May bo addressed at Reed's or Richardson's Music Stores, or 
at his residence, No. 86 Charles Street. 



Miss Adokido PbtlHtpps 

Respectfully begs to announce that (by desire) she will give » 

CONCERT 

At the BOSTON MUSIC HALL, on Saturdat Evbhiko, Not. 
8k, assisted by Mr. MILLARD and others. For particulars 
see programme. 

Tickets Pifty Cents each, to bo obtain«Kl at the usaal plac«s. 

Doors open at 7. Commence at 8 o'clock. 

HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

THE Government of the Societv announces that the usual 
series of SIX CONCEKTS will he g^Tcn at the Music Hall, 
commencing on SUNDAY EVENING, Nov 'r 18, when lUn- 
dvl's Oratorio, SOTX).VION, will be performed for the first time 
in America. Talented Vocalists and an eflicient Orohestcabave 
been engaged. 

Carl Zerraiin, Conductor; F. F. Mueller, Organist. 

Full piirtirul.ira will be given in future advertisementa. 

lickets for the series, S2— may be obtained at the Music 
Stores of Reed & Co., Ditson| Wade, Rirhardson and Miller: 
alhoof theSerrerarv. U. L. IIAZKLTON, St-creUry, 

BoHton, October 23, 1'^GS. Joy's Building. 

CHAHBEE CONCERTS. -Seventh Series. 

€\)i Sfiwhlssojiu ditiinWte Clnli, 

RESPECTFULLY inform their friends and the musical pub- 
lie of Doston, that they will give a series of EIGHT 
Ciianiber Concerts at Messrs. Cuickeriko's Rooms, to take 
place on nltcrnato Tuesday evenings. Tickets for the Series, 
Five dollars. Single tickets, One dollar each. Lists may be 
found at tho music stores on Monday, Oct. 22d. 

HENRY S. CUTLER, 

KisiiC3i:g% m suss omav, 

B.1SEMENT ROOM IN THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 

GREEN STREET. 

OC/^Communlcations may be left with Oliver Ditsoh, or with 

Natuan Richarpbon. 



ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
84 Plnckney Street* 

Hay be addressed at Reed's or Richardson's Music Stores. 

MR. OOREIilil, 

ENCOURAGED by the success of hit Classes In Sufoma 
last year, proposes to resume the same at the Messrs. Chick- 
erlng's rooms, on Monday, Oct. Ist, at 4 o'clock, P. H., to be 
continued at the same honr and place on Mondays and Thurs- 
days. 

As it is the intention of Mr. Corelli, to give young ladies the 
opportunity of practising Trios, Quartets, Choruses, &c., ha 
bns engaged the services of Sig. Gssmari as pianist and accom- 
panist. 



GEORGE W. PRATT. 

OF THE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AT LEIPSIC, 

Jfacber of Stngtitg, |)iTnttaitjT anb (toimlcrpoini, 

In private lessons or classes. 
RESIDENCE, No. 102 MYRTLE STREET. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
17. 8. HOTBIi. 

Communications can be left at Mr. Ditson's music store. 



MR. HARRISON MILLARD 

Respectfully announces to his former pupils and the public 
generally, that he is now ready to resume his LESSONS IN 
SINGING, on the same terms as the past year. 
No. 6 Tyler Street, Oct 6, 1855. 

HERMANN EOKHARDTJ 

BEGS LEAVE to inform the Musical Public of Boston, that 
he can devote a few spare hours to giving Instruction in 
the higher branches of Music, such as the Sonatas of Mosart 
and Bvethoven, with Violin accompaniment, Thorough Itass, 
&c. Residence, No. 14 Pleasant Street, corner of Spear Place. 



MR. AUGUST FRIES. 

Tencher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15rh, and may be addressed at RichardM>n*s Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 

NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 

BY li. II. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers cnll the attention of the musical profession 
to this work, as one eminently calculated to lighten the Isbors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It Is emphati- 
cHlly a PaACTiCAL work, serving both as a Manual of instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other ; and it Is 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exercises and examples, presents 
great advantagi^s, to both scholarand teacher, over any similar 
work of the kind. Teachers highly commend the work. Mr. 
William Mason says it is a work unsurpassed in the language. 
Mr. Geoboe J. Webb says that it is a work perspicuous in 
diction, methodical in arrangement, and sufflciently copious to 
embrace all the essentials of the general doctrine of accord. 
It can be ordered through any respectable Music-seller, and 
will be sent through the mail on thb receipt of the price, 
(91,75,) postage prepaid. 

GBO. P. REKD A CO., PnblUlien, 
13 Tremont St. Boston. 



" There is Money in it." 

OapitftUstfl, Hftnufaotnrert and Dealers, read, oon- 
slder, and FRESEBYE this notioe. 

THE Inventor, haTing now fiilly prepared the way for the 
successful manufacture of his A^Iirons on a large scale, by 
applying to them the severest tests while manufacturing fbrsix 
yfars, and showing them to, and receiving autograph recom- 
mendations ft-om, about 275 of the most eminent musicians, 
manufacturers and dealers In 24 cities and 12 chief towns of 13 
states, and many very positive editorial recommendations in 
the periodicals of the same and other places ; and having him- 
self little physical or pecuniary ability, wishes to sell the patent 
right for the U S. except Vermont. From the (bllowing recom- 
mendfttlons it is evident that the .ff!o1icon, in Iff varieties, with 
fW>m 4 to 7 octaves, 1 to 8 banks of keys, 1 to 24 draw stops, 
to 3 oe. pedal bass, in siae IVom 6f< inches square and 8 ft- long, 
to 6 ft. square, In price from ^46 to 81..500, is well adapted to 
every occasion in life where a keyed instrument is wanted, and 
mu3t superserie all other reed instruments as soon as extensively 
manufactured, furnishing profitable employment to thousand* 
of workmen in the different departments. 

Now York, Julv 11, 1858. — We the subscribers having exam- 
ined Mr. Nutting's .¥k>licons, very cheerfhlly recommend them 
to the public, believing that Mr. N. has by his constant labor 
for over 15 years succeeded in producino: an instrument which 
very much excels all other instruments of the Seraphine or 
Mclodeon class. Its capacity to produce musical effect by va- 
riety of expression and rapidity of execution ; its clear, pure, 
distinct, and yet very powerful, voluminous and solid tone ; its 
perfection of scale ; 'its simplicity of construction and ease of 
operation are especially renutrkable. 

IlEVRT C TiMv, Geo. Ardrews, formerly Cond*r N. T. Acad, 
of Mnstc, C. M. Cadt, Ed. of Mnsiral Review. Tnos. HAvnnos, 
Compc-^er h Teacher of Music, I. B. Woodburt, Composer & 
Teacher of Music, Geo. Walker. Prof. Music, Louis Scrmidt, 
Organist St. Mark's Ch and P. F. Teacher, J. L Exbion, Or- 
ganist Broadway Tabernacle, J. W. Moorb, Compiler * Mooters 
Encyclopspdia of Music* 

Endorsed by Wm II. Far, in N. Y. TribwM^ Oct 6, 1855. 

New Tork, July 11. 1854 — After a somewhat careful exami- 
nation of tlirce varieties of the .^olicon, T am satisfied that they 
excel all other reed instruments with which I am acquainted, 
chiefly in qnaltty, power, quickness and resonance of tone, ac- 
tion of the keys, and capacity to produce mtaieal effect by the 
perfection of the swell and diminish. 

MiCRELR Rapbtti, Opera Conductor and Composer. 

Troy, July, 1855. — After again examining the .Ak)llcnns,I am 
still of the opinion that they are dtcidedly superior to any in- 
strument of similar character I have ever seen. The ' Pocket 
folicon,* designed especially for travelUnQ wiujreetafM, is a pro- 
digy for power and compactness. 

Thob. J. Out, Organist & Dlrec. of Music, St. Joseph^s. 

Albany, N. T.— I have carefblly examined the .fiolicon, and 
can safely say that fbr power, beauty and delicacy of tone, elas- 
ticity of touch and quicknem, it is decidedly far in advance (so 
for as I luive seen) of any previous invention. 

T. S. Llotd, Otg't & Direc. of Music 1st Pres. Ch. 

Albany, N. T. July, 1855. — I have examined with much plea- 
sure the .^licon, and am most happy to add my testimony as 
to its escvllrnco. In meUoumessi of tone, it is unequalled by 
any reed instrument I have ever seen, and its poteer is truly 
wonderfui. Again, fh>m its repenting qualities, tlie perfbrmer 
on thai is able to execute a^ rapidly as on any instrument, the 
piano-forte not excepted. In short, I think there can be but 
one opinion in regard to it, viz : it is fiir in advance of any in- 
strument of the Melodeon kind, and must rery soon supersede 
them entirely. H. Tucker, 

Composer, Organist, Teacher P. F. & Ballad Singer. 

Buffalo, N. Y. — It gives me trreat pleasure to give my opinion 
in favor of your .Xolicon, which, after examining, I found su- 
perior in every respect to any reed instrument I have ever seen 
or played upon. C. G. DEOEKnEARD, Prof, of Music. 

I am satisfied that Nutting's .Atolicons surpass all other reed 
Instruments I ever have seen, especially In the eres. and t/r'm., 
repeat, quality of tone and power. A. Poppe5BERO, Buffalo. 

I also. £. A. Hopkins, Organist h Teacher, CleTeland, 0. 

For all purposes to which a reed instrument is applicable, the 
£olicon is decidedly the best I have seen. 

Robert Devton, Organist St. Paul's Ch. Buffalo. 

We cordially recommend Nutting's .^licon to manuficturers 
and the miislcal public, as possessing more desirable character- 
istics, and those in a greater dopi'e, than any other reed instru- 
ment with which w«> are acquainted, here or in other countries. 
The intensity, briUianey, power and uniformity of tone, with 
the simplidtv of construction, are especiallv recommended. 
£ W. GuKTER, Org'st St. Paul's Ch, Louisville, Ky. 
W. C. Jaeoer, Ixt Presbyterian Ch. do 

C. L. Ward, 2d Presbvterian Ch. do 

T. B. Masox, Org't and Music Tencher, Cincinnati, 0. 
Victor Williams, Conduc. Cin. Mus. Asso. do 
H.J. Smith, Org't St. John's Ch. do 

W. F. Colburn, Piano and Music Dealer. do 
H. RoRBOCK, Prof Music, Pittsburg, Pa. 

J. T. Wamelikk, Org't St. Paul's Ch.. do 

J. II. Mellor. Orgt Trinity Ch P F.Dealer &e. do 
L T. DowNEB, Org't, Direc. of Music, etc. Hartford, Ct. 
James IIooto:*, Org't, Teacher, etc. Boston, Ms. 
And fifty-two others In Western and Middle States. 

The demand for these instniments will of course be regulated 
by public opinion, which is fully indicated by the above tpeei- 
mens of the multitude of testimonials, that have in every in- 
stance been gratuitonsly given. It is thoiight that cne com- 
pany ought 10 own and control the right of the U. S. ; but in 
case of a failure to agree upon terms, each of the states will be 
ofTered separately, except Vermont, at prices var3'ing firom J850O 
to S8,000 Terms, one-fourth cash, and three equal annual 
payments for the rest. The US, except Vt. »50,000, one-«ighth 
cash, and seven equal annual payments. The inventor's ser- 
vices may be obtained fbr a limited time, alternate weeks, if de- 
sired. The discerning will readily see that this is an opportu- 
nity of rare occurrence to engage in a very large, pleasant and 
profitaUe business. AU who wish to negoclate for rights, will 

{)leaM to communicate immediatdy at Randolph, Vt , with the 
nventor, who will give statistics as to profits, etc., and will be at 
No. 80 Chatham St., New- York, Nov. 18, with two varieties of 
.^licons. The propositions for rights alread v received are such 
that all may be assured that as soon after the appointmant as 
may be, a large .gollcon Factory will be in operation. 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

(Imported from England^) 

389, Broadway, N. Y. 

NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 

FOB THB oirrusioH or 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

NOW READY: 

Cmimktt, Vmt vobtmes in mm, bovnd i» doth. Pnct §2.68 : 

S^mai/,92 86. 

ALBRBCHTSBRRGER*S collected Writings on THOROUOH 
BASB, HARMONY, and COMPOSITION, for Setf-InftmcUon. 
Tntnslated by Babilla Notkllo, from the original German. 
The muirical examples rerised by Vinobht Novxllo. [Former 
price, 91060.] Vol. 1. Harmony and Thorough-Base, 88 ets., by 
mail, 94 cents. Vols. 11. and 111-, Gnlde to Composition. 
Bach, 88 cents ; by mail, 94 cenU. 

V. 

CATEL'S TREATISE ON HARMONY. Translated byMAiT 
CovDSH Clarkx, from the original French. [Former price, 
SS.75.] In paper wrapper, 63 cents ; by mall, w ets. 

IV. 
MOZART'S SUCCINCT THOROUGH-BASE SCHOOL.— 
Translated from the Gt* rman by Sasilla Novsllo. The mosiral 
•samples revised by Josiar Pittman. [Former price, Sl-TS.] 
In paper wrapper, 21 cents ; by mail, 28 cents. 

III. 
FSTIS' TREATISE on CHOIR and CHORUS SINGING. 
Translated flrom the French, by the Rot. Tbomab IIblmorx, 
M.A. [Former price, 16 fHncs] In paper wrapper, 88 cenU ; 
by mall, 41 cents. 

n. 

MARX'S. DR., GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION.— An 
aid to Tvachers and Learners in every branch of Musical 
Knowledge. Translated by Gbobgb Maoibonx, from the ori- 
ginal German, expressly for Novello's Librarv for the Diffusion 
of Musical Knowledge. [Former price, 98.76.] Bound In 
eloih. price, 91.68 ; by mall, 91.76. 

%* Of this work, five large editions have been printed in 
Germany, besides being reprinted in England. It eomprrhends 
minute explanations of every musical matter, fh>m the sim- 
plest rudiments, through the various elaborations of rhythm, 
doctrine of tones, instruments, elementary and artistic forms 
of eomposltioD, artistio performance, and musical education in 
generaL 

CHERUBINI'S TREATISE 'on COUNTERPOINT AND 
FUGUE. Translated by Mrs. Cowdbb Olabbb, firom the origi- 
nal French. The musical portion has also been supervised by 
by Mr. Jobuh Prticah, Organist of Lincoln's Inn. [Former 
price, 97.88.] Bound in cloth, price, 91.68 ; by mail, 91.76. 

THE ORGAN AND ITS CONSTRUCTION ; A Systematic 
Hand-Book for Organists, Organ Builders, etc. Translated 
tr«m the German of J. J. Sudbl, Organist at Brcslau. Price, 
9160} by mail, 91.68. 

J. A. NOVBIiliOy 

Sacred Music Store, 889 Broadway, New Yoric, 
Aad ai 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 
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SZONOR AUGUSTO BENDELABI 

'ILL be ready to receive pupils by the beginning of Sep- 
tember. He may be addressed at the rooms of Messrs. 
Ohickering k Sons, or at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 
until October 1st, after which time at his residence, No. 86 
Pinekney Street. 

Big. Bbbdxlabi'b class of young ladies In singing, far begin- 
nen only, will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 9th, at 4 o'clock, 
P. M., in the Messrs Chickering's S»loon. where the exercises 
will be continued every Tuesday and FridBy afternoon, at 
the same hour. 

a. andr£ & oo.'B 

19 8. BIBTH BTBXST, ABOTB CHXBTinJT, 

(Esstslde,) PHILADELPHIA. 

D;7*A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Bodks Imported to order, as heretofore, ftom Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

5109 'Waablnigtoit Btr^ety Boston* 

CHICKERINO & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT AOTION 

GRAND AND 8QUARE 

rwv 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



WABEBOOMS, 



CHURCH ORGANS. 

COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
WK. B. D. 8IHM0H8, Organ Builder, 

(Heretofore doing business in the style of Wu, B. D. SuiMOKB 
k Co.) and 

GSOBGE FI8HEB, 

Of Osmbridge, have this day formed a Copartnerslilp for eon- 
tinning the manufacture of Church Onpins, 
We design to keep in our Warerooms New Instruments for sale 
at prices ttom 9400 to 91,600 rach, and are prepared to build 
by contract at the shortest notice. Organs, worth from 9600 to 
912,000. And by prompt and fUthftil execution oforders hope to 
merit a like encouragement bo that heretofore extended to Wu, 
B. D. SiMMOMS, and which has indicated the neresslty of this 
business connection, that his entire attention may be devoted 
to the more difficult and artistic parts of the business, so that 
an increase thereof may cause no diminution of tlie personal 
attention which is requisite for the maintenance of the CHA- 
RACTER of our instruments, upon which we rely for success. 
While it will be our aim and ambition to fiimish Oboabs or 

A PlBrSCTION or TOBX AKD MiCHABISM, ABD OP AK XLBOABCB OF 

BXTBaioi UBBUBPASSBD, wcarc conflilent of ability to offer terms 
MOKE FAVOIUBLE THAN CAN BE OBTAINED ELSE- 
WHERE, for t-he following reasous : Having ample means, we 
can purchase in lai^ge quantities at first cost, for CH«h ; can al- 
ways command the most talented anlstants, and also do suf- 
ficient business to practise division of labor, which, by assign- 
ing parts to workmen skilled in their particular branch, neces- 
sarily insures better work at less expense. Our Manufjictory, 
by its proximity to Charles river, enables us to receive lumber 
direct flrom the vessel at first cost, and having been erected 
expressly for the business, is In arrangement, sise, ronve- 
niencc and its foeilities unequalled, being furnished with »0^m 
engine, steam-hcHted drying-house, planing, grooving, match- 
ing, moulding, tenoning, boring, and other msrhincK, togvther 
with lath scroll, circular and other saws, flee, all operated 
by steam power. 

Theu far.ilitiei or* sutk as are possessed fry no other manu- 
/aeturer of Organs in this eountrf^ and of Uiemselves would 
enable us to fiamlsh instruments, with a fait profit, at a price 
which those of like quality must cost builders who have work 
done by hand that can be better executed at half the cost by 
steam machinery. 

Second luuid Org^aiiB at all tlmea for Bale* 

Orders for tuning church organs promptly attended to, and 
contracts taken for tuuing by the year. 
Orders respectfully solicited. 

8IMIV/IONS 8l FI8HER, 

No. 1 Charles St., cor. of Cambridge St. Boston. 

Boston, October 1, 1866. 06 8mo 

CARL ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addressed at Wade's Music Store, 197 Wsshington SI. 



TREMONT STREET, 
A]prS9 BO 8 TON. tf 



PATENT AMERICAN AOTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Uanufketory, 379 IVstBlkliiii^n Streets 

BOSTON, MASS. 

TOUSG liDES' YOCAl lUSIC SCHOOL 

B. R. BIiAlfCIIARD. Teaelier. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, fh>m the best mas- 
ters, in the CultivaUon of the Voice, Style, &c. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co., No. 8 Winter streeL 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL be happy to give Instruction in Piano^forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address : — 
No. 8 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Reeldenee No. 59 Kneeland Street* 

0:^Will return to the city by the Ist of October. 

C. BBEVSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Depot of E/rard^B Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

IC7* Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

PublieaUons. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Has returned to town and is rssdy to receive pupils. He may 
be addressed at Rlchardson*s Musical Exchange. 

CARL HAUSE 

OFFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, noftssional Teachers, and otiiers who may wish 
to aoeomplisn themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 



inc, IsxespectfVilly requested 



Hanse may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
BichBrdson, 282 Washington SL, or G. P. Bcod & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row. 



EDWABD L. BAIiOH, MUSIC AUD JOB PBIITTJ.NQ OFFICE, 



FIR8T PREMIUM MELODEON8, 
The Very Best now ICannfaotnred. 

IT^-S. D. ft H. W. SMITH respectfully rail the attentioo of 
the public to their IMPROVED MELODEONS, constantly on 
exblbitiOB at their Warerooms, 

Ho. 417 IVaBblmiftoB Street. 

By means of a new method of voieingt known only to them- 
selves, thev have snreeeded in removing tlie liarsh and buoing 
sound which formerly charaeteriaed the instrument, render- 
ing the tones full, clear and organ-like. The action is prompt 
and rrliable, enabling the performer to execute the mc«t rapid 
mudc without obscuring the tones. The swell is arranged to 
give great expression. 

The manufacturers received the First Prsmlum, over all oom- 
peUtors, at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable MMhanto 
Association ; also at the Metropolitan Mechanics' Fair, held at 
Washington, D. C. 

For the Parlor, Instrumcnta an famished at prfees vaxring 
from S46 to SIGO. 

larger instruments, with two banks of keys, for ehapek and 
small churches, from S160 to 9800. 

This last instrument, known as the ORGAN HARMONIUM, 
hss been essentially improved by Messrs. Smith, and they have 
secured a patent therefor. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of purchas- 
ing at the end of the year, can have Uie rents credited ss part 
payment of the purchase money. 

MEYER & TRETBAR, 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

B7*AGSNTS for the Publishing House of 0. M. MEYER, Jb. 

Brunswick. 



NEW AE8THETI0 JOURNAL. 
THE CRAYON, 

A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itself to the attention 
of all who arc interested In the elevating and refining Influ- 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CRAYON 
already are Dbtabt, Lowbli., Stbxbt, Rehbbahdt Pbalx, A. B. 
DuBAKD, President of the Nntional Academy of Design, Dabixl 
HuBTiBOTOB, Ubbbt K. Bbowb, Bud Bmougst those engaged 
are LoKarxixow, Batabd Tatlob, Gbo. Wm Cubtis, Rev. H. 
W. BxBoaEB, Rev. Samusl Osgood, Rev. H. W. Bxllows, Hon. 
Cbablbs Suxbxb, and others of our most eminent writers. A 
series of papers by Rcsxiif, and essays left by the eminent 
sculptor, lioBATio GBBUtooOB, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 

From the Cineinmati Gazette, 
We have already strongly recommended Tbb Cbatok, and 
everv succeeding number proves It to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said in its praise. No Journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country ; snd if it 
meets with the support It so richly deserves, we liave no doubt 
that it will exert a moat wholesome influence upon the taste 
of the country. 

Published by STILLMAN k DURAND, No. 287 Brmdway, 
New York. Terms, SS per annum, in advance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN JIIUSIC, 

BAVB BEMOVBD TO 

Ko. 769 BKOADWAY, oorner of Ninth St 
NEW YORK. 

A GOOD TIME TO BUBSORIBE! 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

%, ^aiptr of Slrt zxCt i^itnaturt, 

Publiihed every Bfttnrday, at 21 Sohool St. Botton. 
T'vro Dollars p«r suBniimy In stdvsusee. 

During the three years since it was established, this Journal 
has met with continually increasing Ikvor, and it will enter 
upon Its EIGHTH VOLUME with the number for Saturday, 
October 6th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Muno, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, ftom time to time— 1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, ftc. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News firom all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical stylss, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Morale Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, kc. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional NoUces of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

OCT^Back numbers, flrom the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Address (post-paid) 

J. S. D^TIGHT, 21 School St. Boron. 



TEBBIS OF ADVERTISINO. 

Tirst insertion, per line 10 cts. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 5 cts. 

For one column, (126 lines) first insertion 812.00 

Do do each subsequent. . . . S6.00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advartisaments, 
quarterly in advance. 
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Life of Jolm Sebastian Bach ; 

WETB A OamCAL YBW OF Hlf OOMPOBITIOVS, BT J. W. fOEUL. 

(Conttnned firam p. 26.) 

John Sebastian Bach was now thirty-two years 
of age ; he had made such good use of his time, 
had studied, composed, and played so much, and 
by this unremitting zeal ana diligence acquired 
such a ma.stcry over every part of the art, that 
he stood like a slant, able to trample all around 
him into dust. He had long been regarded with 
admiration and wonder, not only by amateurs, 
but by judges of the art, when, in the year 1717, 
Mr. Marchand, formerly much celebrated in 
France as a performer on the clavichord and 
organ, came to Dresden, where be performed be- 
fore the king and obtained such approbation, tliat 
a large salary was oflfcred him, if he would enga^^e 
in his majesty's servicre. Mart-hand's merit chiefly 
consisted in a very fine and elegant style of per- 
formance ; but his ideas were empty and feeble, 
almost in the manner of Coaperin, at least as may 
be judged bv his compositions. But J. S. Bach 
had an equally fine and elegant style, and at the 
same time a copiousness of ideas, which might 
perhaps have made Marchand's head giddy, if be 
nad heaixl it All this was known to Volumier, 
at that time director of the concerts in Dresden, 
He knew the absolute command of the young 
German over his thoughts and his instrument, and 
wished to produce a contest between him and the 
French artist, in order to give his prince the 
pleasure of judging of their respective merits, by 
comparing them himself. With the king's appro- 
bation, therefore, a message was dispatched to 
J. S. Bach, at Weimar, to invite him to this mu- 
sical contest He accepted the invitation, and 
immediately set out on his journey. Upon Bach's 
ari'ival in Dresden, Volumier fii-st procured him 
an opportunity secretly to hear Marcband. Bach 
was not discouraged, but wrote to the French ai^ 
tist a i^olite note, formally inviting him to a musi- 
cal trial of skill : he offcivd to play upon the spot 
whatever Marchand should set before him, but 
requested the same readiness on bis part As 
Marchand accepted the challenge, the time and 
place for the contest were fixed, with the king's 



consent A large company of both sexes, and of 
high rank, a&semblcd in the house of Marshal 
Count Fleming, which was the place appointed. 
Bach did not make them wait long for him, but 
Marchand did not appear. Afler a long delay, 
they at la.st sent to inquire at his lodgings, and the 
company learned, to their great astonishment, that 
Marchand had left Dresden in the morning of 
that day, without taking leave of anybody. Bach 
alone, therefore, had to perform, and excited the 
admiration of all who heaitl him ; but Volumier's 
intention, to show, in a sensible and stinking man- 
ner, the difference between the French and Ger- 
man art, was frustrated. Bach received on this 
occasion praise in abundance; but it is said that 
he did not receive a present of 100 louis-d'oi*3, 
which the kin$r had dcsi^rncd for him. 

He had not long returned to Weimar, when 
Prince Leopold of Anlialt-Cdthen, a grcfit judge 
and lover of music, invited him to take the office 
of master of his chagel. He immediately entered 
on this office, which he filled nearly six years; 
but during this time (about 1722) took a journey 
to Hamburg, in order to perform on the organ 
there. His performance excited universal admi- 
ration. The veteran Reinken, then near a hun- 
dred years old, heaixl him with particular pleas- 
ure; and in regard to the chorus, " ^In Wasser- 
fliissen Bahylons" which he varied for half an 
hour in the true organ style, he paid him the com- 
pliment of saying, *' I thought that this art was 
dead, but I see that it still lives in you." Reinken 
himself had some years before composed that 
chorus in this manner, and had it engraved, as a 
work on which he set a great value. His praise, 
therefore, was the more nattering to Bach. 

On the death of Kuhnau, in the year 1723, 
Bach was appointed director of music, and chan- 
ter to St. J iiomas's School at Leipzig. In this 
place he remained till his death. Prince Leoix)ld 
of Anhalt Cdthen had a great regard for him, and 
Bach therefore left his service with regret But 
the death of the prince occurring soon afler, he 
saw that Providence had guided him well. Upon 
this death, which greatly afflicted him, he com- 
posed a funeral dirge, with many remarkably fine 
double choruses, and executed it himself at Cdthen. 
That in his present situation he received the title 
of master of the chapel from the Duke of Weis- 
senfels; and in the year 1736, the title of court 
composer to the King of Poland, Elector of 
Saxony, is of little consequence, only it is to be 
observed that the last title was derived from con- 
nections in which Bach was engaged by his office 
of chanter in St Thomas's School. 

His second son, Charles Philip Emanuel, en- 
tered the service of Frederick the Great in 1 740. 
The reputation of the all-surpassing skill of John 
Sebastian was at this time so extended that the 
king often heard it mentioned and praised. This 
made him curious to hear so great an artist. At 
first he distantly hinted to the son his wish that 
his father would one day come to Potsdam. But 
by degrees he began to ask him directly, why his 
father did not come V The son could not avoid 
acquainting his father with these expressions of 
the king's: at first, however, he could not pay any 
attention to them, because he was generally too 
much overwhelmed with business. !But the king's 
expressions being repeated in several of his sou's 
lettcra, ho at length, in 1747, prepared to take 



this journey in company of his eldest son, William 
Fricdcmann. At this time the king had every 
evening a private concert, in which he himself 
generally performed some concertos on the flute. 
One eveningijustashe was getting his flute ready, 
and his musicians were assembled, an oflicer 
brought him the list of the strangers who had 
arrived. With his flute in his hand ho ran over 
the list, but immediately turned to the assembled 
musicians, and said, with a kind of agitation, 
'* Gentlemen, old Bach is come." The flute was 
now laid aside ; and old Bach, who had alighted 
at his son's lodmn^, was immediately summoned 
to the palace. William Friedemann, who accom- 
panied his father, told me this story, and I must 
say that I still think with pleasure on the manner 
in which he related it At that time it was the 
fashion to make rather prolix compliments. The 
first appearance of J. S. Bach before so great a 
king, who did not even give him time to change 
his travelling-dress for a black chanter's gown, 
must necessarily be attended with many apol- 
ogies. I will not here dwell on these apologies, 
but merely observe, that in William Friedemann's 
mouth they made a formal duilogue between the 
kin^ and the apologist 

But what is more important than this is, that 
the king gave up his concert for this evening, and 
invited Bach, then already called the old Bach, 
to try his forte-pianos, made by Silbermann, which 
stood in several rooms of the palace. The musi- 
cians went with him from room to room, and Bach 
was invited everywhere to try and to play un- 
premeditated compofsitions. After he had gone 
on for some time, he asked the king to give him a 
subject for a fugue, in order to execute it imme- 
diately without any preparation. The king ad- 
mired the learned manner in which his subject 
was thus executed extempore ; and, probably to 
see how far such art could be carried, expressed 
a wish to hear a fugue with six obligato parts. 
But as it is not every subject that is fit for such 
full harmony. Bach chose one himself, and imme- 
diately executed it, to the astonishment of all pre- 
sent, in the same magnificent and learned manner 
as he had done that of the king. His majesty 
desired also to hear his performance on the organ. 
The next day. Bach was taken to all the organs in 
Potsdam, as he had before been to Silbermann's 
forte-pianos. After his return to Leipzi^^, he com- 
posed the subject, which he had received from the 
king, in three and six parts, added several artifi- 
cial passages in strict canon to it, and had it en- 
graved, under the title of ** Musikalisches Opfer" 
(Musical Offering), and dedicated it to the inven- 
tor. 

This was Bach's last journey. The indefati- 
gable diligence with which, particularly in his 
younger years, he had frequently passed days 
and nights, without intermission, m the study of 
his art, had weakened his sight. This weakness 
continually increased in his latter years, till at 
length it brought on a very painful disorder in the 
eyes. By the advice of some friends, who placed 
great confidence in the ability of an oculist, who 
had arrived at Leipzig from England, he ventured 
to submit to an operation, which twice failed. 
Not only was his sight now wholly lost, but his 
constitution, which had been hitherto so vigorous, 
was quite undermined by the use of, perhai^s 
noxious, medicines, in consequence of the opera- 
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tion. He continued to decline for full half a year, 
till he expired on the evening of the 30th of July, 
1 750, in the 66th year of his age. On the morn- 
ing of the tenth day before his death, he was all 
at once able to see again, and to bear the light. 
But a few hours afterwards he was seized with an 
apoplectic fit; this was followed by an inflamma- 
tory fever, which his enfeebled frame, notwith- 
standing all possible medical aid, was unable to 
resist 

Such was the life of this remarkable man. I 
only add that he was twice married, and that he 
had by his first wife seven and by the second wife 
thirteen children, namely, eleven sons and nine 
daughters. All the sons had admirable talents for 
music ; but they were not fully cultivated, except 
in some of the elder ones. 

[To b« continued.] 
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AN OLD BALLAD. 

We find the following in the " Ourfosa " collected for the 
Philadelphia Built tiuj hy "Meister Karl," who says of it: 
" The following eccentric ballad is somewhat modernized from 
one glTen in the * Songs and Carols, printed from a MS. in 
the Sloane Collection.' It was written about the year 1450.-' 

I have H young sister 

Far beyond the see ; 
Many are the presents 

That she scnte me. 
She sent me a chen*y 

Without nny stone, 
She sent me a pigeon 

Without any bone ; 
Wlthoute any tliornes 

She sent me a briar, 
She bade me love my lover, 

And that without desire. 

How can a cherry 

Be without a stone ? 
How can a pigeon 

Be without a bone? 
How can a briar 

Be without a thorne? 
And who e'er loved without desire 

Since true love first was bom ? 

"When the cherry was a blossom, 

Then it had no stone; 
When the dove was in the egg, 

Then it had no bone ; 
When first the briar pprouted, 

Never a thome it bore ; 
And when a maiden has her love, 

Oh then she longs no more ! 



Letters from a Country Singing Teacher. 

No. III. 

M , Oct. 29, 1855. 

JoHK S. DwiGHT, Esq., 

Dear Sir : — I promised, with your permission, to 
try my hand at giving you some idea of the difficul- 
ties we " psalm-singers" meet with in our endeavors 
to aid in the progress of a better musical taste. Hci'C- 
tofore a very strong prejudice has existed in the 
country towns against any one who devoted himself 
to the profession. Teaching music in any of its 
branches was considered derogatory, and the singing 
master especially was " a poor tool." When I was 
thinking of entering college, with small means, I had 
a conversation with an uncle, living forty miles from 
Boston, upon my prospects of being able to work 
my way through. I mentioned, among other means 
of earning something, the teaching of music. '' Do 
anything that is honest and honorable," said he, " but 
don't think of turning singing master ! " I can Im- 
agine what he would say, if he were still living, to 
sec me making that my profession. I am not alone, 
however; many graduates of different colleges teach 
music, and, if I am not misinformed, even your so- 
called aristocratic institution at Cambridge has her 
representatives among us. 
This feeling here in the country meets me at every 



tnrn, and in places like this, so large that so( icty is 
divided into grades, the 'squires and other dignitaries' 
families arc unknown lands to the ' singing master'. 

Winter before last the Cailvinist society here, which, 
wiih the exception of tlie Episcopalians, is the most 
aristocratic, and is indeed much the largest, cmiiloyed 
me to teach a singing school, and 1 have tlic best 
reason to suppose that I gave full satisfaction, — 
namely, in that they have since employed me to take 
charge of the singing school in the church. 

But I am before my story. 

The cause of having a school at all at that time 
was the necessity of doing something to fill up the 
singer's scats, or, to speak plainly, to do something 
towards having any singing at all. In tiic Kpi^cojjul 
society two or three musical families, the most aris- 
tocratic people in the place, sustained the choir, 
sitting themselves in the seats, and making a sort of 
high-born affair of the thing. The result is very 
good music. In the Methodist society, wlierc there 
is no aristocracy, all who can sing at all collect into 
the seats, and what they lack in science they make 
up in zeal ; and there too it goes very well. The 
Unitarian society, small but rich, has a hired quartet, 
very rare in this region. But the large, rich Calvin- 
istic society had had all kinds of trouble. As their 
numbers increased and some grew wealthy and sent 
their daughtei-s away to be educated at academics 
and boarding schools, a gradual separation into 
ranks took place, until at length Miss Jones — not the 
real name to be sure — would not sit in the scat with 
Miss Smith I The one having spent a year away at 
school and being the daughter of the store keeper, 
and the other a girl who worked in Mrs. James's 
milincr's shop ! So one after another left the scats, 
as I was told, on grounds of this sort. But another 
trouble was in the ambition of two or three would-be- 
" choristers" or leaders. The plan had been pui*sued 
of having the singers choose one of their number as 
leader, and parties had grown up, and sometimes all 
one party sat below, sometimes the other, and at 
other times all. On one occasion, and that too when 
a stranger preached, the first hymn in the morning 
was sung by a single man, and the preacher gave out 
no more ! An attempt was made to get the con- 
gregation to sing, but this proved a signal failure. 
At length the clergyman, who is one of those rarities, 
a preacher with a real love and understanding of 
music, declared he would not endure such a state of 
things, dishonorable to him, to the society, and to 
that Being whom they pretended to worship, and to 
whom they ought to sing praises. 

Money was raised and I was employed to teach a 
school. I had some seventy pupils, and flatter my- 
self that they made good progress ; certainly Mr. A., 
the minister, complimented me highly. Great things 
were hoped from this school, and no sooner was it 
finished and I away, than an attempt was made once 
more to form a choir. For a few weeks all went 
well, but it was one thing to the young people to 
meet on a week day evening and have a good time, 
under the guidance of one who was paid to lead 
them, and quite another thing to come together on 
Sunday and undertake to sing under the lead of 
one who, they supposed, knew no more than they 
themselves, and who did not know just their favorite 
tunes and all that sort of thing. Then, too, the old 
rivalry returned between A, B, and C, and they were 
soon as badly off as before. 

This led to a request for mo to undertake the 
charge of the singing. I accepted, and upon a cer- 
tain Saturday evening, according to appointment, I 
met such as felt disposed to join the new choir, 
and found to my astonishment the vestry full of peo- 
ple of all ages from fifty down to a dozen. Well, 
there certainly was too much of a good thing. It 
would be useless to tell all the steps taken to 
make a selection ; it finally ended in my making pri- 
vately a selection of some twenty-five of my best 



singers of the winter before, and in getting the ill 
will of at le;ist as many more. The organist, I am 
happy to say, is a man of a thousand. At the out- 
set he was kind enough to sny that in all that con- 
cerned accompanying the vociil music he was cn- 
tir».ly under my direction, hut that he expected to 
have no interference from me in regard to his volun- 
taries and the like. To this I hoariily subscribed, 
and no two ever got along better than we have done. 
This by the way. 

Now came my task. The gentry of the parish 
continued to sit below. Young ladies, upon whose 
musical education had liccn spent I don't Inow how 
much, could not for a moment think of joining in 
the praises of the sanctuary, not they ; thci/ sit in the 
scats with common folks ! Many of those who had 
been accu'ftomed to sit there were utter strangers to 
me, and yet were offended at my not having sought 
them out, given them the chief places, and taken 
their advice. How could I do anything of the kind ? 
I did not know them nor their capabilities. I 
did know what materials I had, just their worth, 
and their worthlcssnoss. At all events, there was 
material of which something might be maile. Ail 
were young J none capable of singing anything but 
very simple tunes, and with such tunes we made our 
first essay. My first request of the parish committee 
was for a set of new books, containing a higher grade 
of music than they already had ; and, these obtained, 
there is no telling the labor and pains I took to drill 
the choir into some appreciation of the difference 
between good and bad, and into so much skill as 
would enable them to sing the good. In perhaps 
three months I began to feel some success attending 
my efforts. If I had had two young women of taste 
and musical culture at the outset there would have 
been no difficulty. But all such kept aloof, and the 
good girls who came to the choir meetings regularly 
and did the very best they could, and also came as 
much from a sense of duty as from any gratification, 
were laboring girls, "our noble Yankee girls", but 
of course without the sense of musical beauty 
which they had never had a chance to acquire. — 
J had two or three really fine voices, and it soon 
became a passion with me to develope them. Could 
my %vife have been with me, it would have helped 
very much, but that was impossible. 

But I am making this communication too long, I 
fear. Let me, however, mention one little incident 
that occun-cd some three months after I " entered 
office." 

A Fair was held in the vestry for some charitable 
purpose, and great we^c the preparations. All the 
gentry took hold of it in earnest, and it was really 
a beautiful sight, as one entered the room and saw 
what taste could do, when the will was there. My 
new choir had practiced some good tunes and glees 
for the occasion, and of course I went over to assist. 
As I entered, here a face struck me which I had only 
seen in church or at the door, as a cat may look 
upon a king, now all wreathed in smiles, selling 
letters at the Fair post office. There another, the 
'squire's daughter, selling lottery tickets, like any 
girl, behind the counter, only they went by another 
name. There another young lady, who had relations 
in Boston, behind a table, serving out lemonade, tea 
and coffee, and so on. They were taking up the cross 
and humbling themselves all for the glory of God ; 
but though they would take part in this work, sitting 
in the scats with the very young ladies with whom 
on this occasion they were on such intimate terms, 
that never could be thought of. Well, we sang 
** Hail smiling morn," — very appropriate, you may 
think, to be sung at an evening fair ! I did not select 
it, however. And several other pieces that were 
within our powers, and then, after a pause, it was 
buzzed about the room: "Miss Jones is going to 
sing." Whether that had been kept secret or not I 
do not know, I knew nothing of what was coming. 
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Now came Miss Jones towards the piano, with a 
young man, who I afterwards learned was brought 
from the city for the occasion. I was standing close 
by the piano when the book was opened and put 
upon it My heart leaped to see "With verdure 
clad*' ! It was long since I had had the opportunity 
of hearing anything of the kind, ^* cabined, cribbed, 
confined" to my daily task. The young man played 
delicately and well, and it was easy to see that he and 
the singer had full understanding, and that she would 
not suffer from any fault on lils part. Oh, how 
sweetly she sang ! Just that full, penetrating voice 
which goes to my heart, and withal fully imbued 
with that nameless something which speaks of refined 
and intellectual musical culture. A duet followed, 
sung by Miss«Jones and Miss Adams, whose alto did 
justice to the soprano, and so some half a dozen 
pieces followed each other, each exciting me more 
and more, until the tears rolled down my cheeks. 
I stood there unnoticed by all save a few persons, 
who evidently were watching to see the effect all this 
would have upon " the new chorister." As the last 
piece ended and the singers rose, I forgot all about 
the difference of rank, and exclaimed to Miss Jones : 
*' Ob, if you would only sit in the singers' seats ! " 

You should have seen the look she gave mc ! 

Voice could not have said more plainly : '* You 
singing master! '' I am afraid my humility was not 
much increased by that look. It gave mc tenfold 
energy, and I determined, if such a thing was in the 
bounds of possibility, my head soprano singer, a 
girl who wanted nothing but cultivation, should yet 
render Miss Jones's presence in the choir unneces- 
sary. Hespectfully Yours, 

P. E. G. 



THE AT7TI7MNAL EQUINOX. 

BT KEY. N. L. FROTHIKGIIAM, D. D. 

Room for King Autumn ! Room ! 
Summer, the wanton queen, has run to doom. 

And died. With warlike din, 
The rude but bonnteous conquerer marches in. 

See how his banners fly, 
The gonfalons of cloud and stain-streaked sky. 

Hark to his pipe and drum. 
On the fierce blast their stormy clangors come;— - 

They whistle and they beat 
O'er the wide ocean, through the narrow street j 

While to their terrible call 
The j&urges mount, and tree and turret fall. 

His cannon on the air 
Flashes and roars. It is his sign I Room there ! 

Now he is sitting crowned; 
And golden sunsets beam bis brows around; 

And ruddy noontide hours 
Warm up the thin leaves of his mottled bowers. 

At night the moon's pale face 
Risen before its time, to do him grace. 

Now plenteous fruits — not such 
As tho«e before them, mouldering soon from touch, 

But hardy, ripening still 
For use long hence — the patient gamers fill. 

equinoctial time, 
Whose days are southing towards the frosty clime 

Of this strange life ! In rains 
Of storm and wrath at firet thy power inyades; 

And at the ominous gnle 
Which Nature shakes at, a poor heart may quail. 

New King, be good to me! 
Let me thy mellow favors round me see, 

And something laid in store, [more. 

When leaves have dropped and flowers will bloom no 

And take not clean away 
The genial glows that warmed a longer day. 

Hunters' and Harvest moon. 
Loath to desert, and coming up so soon, 

Be emblems to my mind 
Of love, that when most needed shows most kind; 

And all that crimson West 
Breatb.e of pavilioned hopes and no ignoble rest. 



Biary Abroad.— No. 23. 

Berlin, Sept. 26.^Last evening another of those de- 
lightful operas of common life, like Gherubini's " Water- 
carrier," Weigl's " Swiss Family," and Bellini's " Som- 
nambulist." This is Des AdUr's Norst, (The Eagle's 
Eyrie,) the text by Cakl voj« Holtky, the music by 
FuANZ Gl.\k8er, born in 1792, at the time of Beetho- 
ven's death Kapellmeister at one of the Vienna theatres, 
about 1831 called to the KonigAtadtisches Theatre in 
Berlin, and in 1S49 holding a similar position in Copen- 
hagen. 

Probably no theatre in the world ever surpassed the 
Kunigstiidlisches in the variety and excellence of its per- 
formances for so long a period as ten years. Soxtao 
was for three or four years prima donna there, and the 
troupe in general was worthy of her. But I cannot stop 
to give a history of that concern. It is enough to say 
that in the winter of 1833-4, Des Adler'z Harst was pro- 
duced there, and that last autumn it was revived for 
Johanna Wagneb upon the stage of the Royal Opera. 
This is the story. 

Away up on the Giant Mountains, just upon the line 
between Bohemia and Silesia, some thousands of feet 
above the plains below, lived the old herdsman, Father 
Renner, with his wife Veronica, his son Anton, and his 
adopted daughter, Maria. One summer came a young 
woman thither and entered their service. She was the 
wife of Richard, now the forester of the lord of that 
mountain tract; but he having deserted her, she had fled 
with her infant child from the taunts and calumnies of 
those who knew her and believed her not the wife but 
mistress of Richard. Her child she kept in a cave near 
the house of Renner, where she spent every spare mo- 
ment of her time. 

The play opens with her appearance at sunrise en- 
gaged in her duties as servant. A recitative and air 
make known her sorrows and her still living affection for 
her husband. It appears, but not very clearly, that her 
knowledge of Richard's pretensions to the hand of Maria 
— a match which Veronica is anxious to make, that 
Anton may get him a richer wife — is what led Rose to 
come hither for refuge. Rose's air is interrupted by the 
approach of Cassian, a smuggler, who comes clambering 
down the precipice behind the house. A scene mostly 
of spoken dialogue (thank the stars!) follows, in which 
Cassian will have a kiss from the new and pretty girl, 
and Anton comes angrily to her rescue, running into a 
trio and quartet, which is very natural and funny. The 
two smugglers, for Cassian is joined by Lazarus, Fa- 
ther Renner and his wife have parts full of comedy, and 
I do not know when I have had so good a laugh. In 
the second act is a most capital scene, where the smug- 
glers produce a basket of Hungarian wine, each drinks a 
bottle, and Father Renner gets decidedly * over the bay*. 
Richard, early in the first act, comes np the mountain on 
his way, if possible, to reach the nest of the eagle, away 
np there on the pinnacle of rock, — a place never yet 
reached by men, though it had been attempted with oth- 
ers by Father Renner. 

In this scene, Maria tells Richard, in a trio, that she 
loves Anton ; Richard, deprived of her love, offers his 
hand as a brother ; upon which Rose rushes from the 
house and joins in the trio with, ''Trust him not!" 
This is a very fine scene, and the music, though not 
ffreatt is exceedingly fine and appropriate. The sur- 
prise of Richard, the astonishment of Maria, the of- 
fended womanhood of Rose, are excellently given. 
The scene is broken off, Richard hurrying up the 
mountains, by the approach of Anton with a crowd of 
villagers from the valley, who have come up to assist 
in the hay harvest of Father Renner. Singing and 
dancing and fun and frolic are the order of the day. 
Cassian takes out mother Veronica, and Renner, trip- 
ping along beside them with his fat carcass, finally 
gets so excited that he determines to join the dance, 
not with any of the maidens present, he has a partner 
in the house. He goes in, and partly by force, brings 
out Rose. Upon their appearance the dance ceases— 
" Rose, Rose ; yes, 'tis she, the runaway, the scanda- 
lized, the dishonored," &c., from the chorus. Poor 
Rose; you should see Johanna Wagner's face, her 
shrinking, her agony ! The dance ends, the hay-ma- 
kers go into the field. Veronica is all indignation. 
Renner all pity. He has a long and extremely humor- 
ous scene of quarrelling with his wife, and then one in 



which he p .et and consoles Rose ; and the audience 
who hav^ naken with laughing at the first, shed tears 
at the sp^ond. Rose opens her breaking heart to the 
good old peasant and tells him her sad story. But 
now f^t Maria is safe from Richard, she calls Anton, 
and telling him that she is a wife, she joins Anton's 
and Maria's hands, and declares her intention of 
taking her child and going next day to a distant place, 
with a letter from Renner to a friend there, and there 
living as a widow among strangers. 

There is a scene after this, in which Renner, haying 
previously called his wife "a satan" in a maudlin state, 
makes up with her by averring that she is his " dear 
old angel", which convulsed the audience. The sec- 
ond act closes by the crowd of villagers coming rushing 
upon the stage, and shouting to Renner that the eagle 
has carried off an infant. The noise and confusion 
bring Rose from the house; all are pointing upward; 
she looks up into the clear heavens, and there, sailing 
towards his nest, is the eagle with her babe! The 
agony of her cry makes me shiver now to think of it. 
Rough human foot never trod those heights ; she will 
attempt the rescue — a circumstance told by Scott as 
having actually occurred in Scotland— rushes through 
the crowd and disappears up the precipice, while the 
chorus seek ladders and ropes and everything that 
can aid in the ascent. 

The third act opens with one of the most beautiful 
scenes I ever saw upon the stage— Alpine peaks en- 
veloped in clouds. In the centre of the stage rise two 
cliffs, upon one of which is the eagle's nest, upon the 
other a dead tree. Rose appears climbing slowly up 
towards them ; bnt her strength is almost exhausted, 
and overcome with fatigue and the cold she almost 
gives out. Now comes the sweet sound of the chorus 
far below, speaking hope, and with new strength she 
gives vent to her feelings in an air, the only accompa- 
niment of which is the chorus in the distance. 
The effect is superb. 

She comes to the cliff with the tree. Too late the 
finds herself at the foot of the wrong peak, and though 
within a few feet of the nest, and she can see her child, 
a deep and impassable gulf lies between. Now, in des- 
pair, her voice sounds far and wide, and, as she calls 
the name of Richard, it reaches her husband's ears, 
who, spite of the thunder and lightning of the storm 
which is raging, has been drawing nearer to the object 
of his search, with a storm of repentance and sorrow 
more terrible raging in his breast. He calls, she an- 
swers. She tells him that she is there in hope of sa- 
ying their child. Reconciliation takes place ; she will 
return to him and forgive him if he will save the in- 
fant. Now the eagle settles down towards the nest 
and Richard fears to shoot. The lightning strikes, the 
old tree falls across the chasm — God has made her a 
bridge. He will direct the shot ! Richard nerves him- 
self, — ^fires, — the eagle drops; and Rose takes her 
child from the nest unharmed. Now comes up the 
crowd of villagers with ladders, planks, ropes, and the 
like, the chasms are bridged, Richard reaches Rose, 
and with a most beautiful tableau, amid the rejoicings 
of the chorus and the happiness of the re-united pair, 
and of good old Father Renner, — ^the opera ends. 

I have found this beautiful both as a play and as an 
opera. I subscribe heartily to a criticism written in 
1833. " The music is joined to a good but very copious 
text; its character is appropriate, only occasionally 
based a little too much upon the brilliant and striking 
instrumental effects, now so much the fashion ; [this 
would not be thought of, however, in these days !] 
otherwise lively, melodious, for the prima donna very 
brilliant and well suited, and above all exceedingly 
well adapted for stage effect." And so on. It is long 
since I have enjoyed anything so much. I do not see 
why this opera, well translated and put upon the sti^, 
with good scenery, and good chorus, and with such 
singers as I understand Miss Henslbb and Adblaidb 
Phillifpr to be, might not run fifty nights in Boston. 
Perhaps, though, a Wagner is necessary to success. 
How magnificently she did act ! 



Sept. 26.— This evening the " Messiah" in the Gar- 
rison church, for a charity. I take a grim satisfaction 
in recording that this famous society gave it most 
wretchedly. The only number which went very well 
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was the Amen, and that difficult choniSi^hich I do 
not remember ever to have heard veil at Mniei rolled 
out here magnificently. But as a whole mvr much 
better I have heard it in Boston ! How incomparably 
better was it given in New York by Jullien's orches- 
tra and Bri3TOw'8 Singing Society. None of tV.e roles 
were good except those of Madame Hahnemann, who 
always sings beautifully. 
But oh, Handel's Music ! 



SIGNS OF FALL. 

BY B. P. SHILLAnER. 

The curious wind comes searching through tlie streets. 

With boding^ bitter, 
Whirling around the quick pedestrian's feet 

Wiiole heaps of litter. 

The charcoal man has donned his thicker coat, 

And gloves of leather, 
And chilly strains, that trembling gush, denote 

He's *neath the weather. 

The shopkeepers withdraw their fragile stock 

Of lace and muslins. 
Unable these to stand the stalwart shock 

Of autumn's bustlings. 

Delaines and thlbets float upon the air 

In tempting manner, 
And Bay State plaids are floating everywhere, 

Like many a banner. 

And winter furs come on us unperceived — 

Of fitch and sable— 
And sposa and the girls, their cloaks achieved. 

Are comfortable. 

And little Billy takes his winter boots 

From where he 's thrown them ; 
Alas 1 he tries and finds that neither suits. 

For he 's outgrown them. 

The vine looks sickly on the trellis high— 

The leaves all curling, 
And every breeze that hastens rudely by 

Sets them to whirling. 

The old spout, hanging by a single nail, 

Doth sigh and mutter. 
As if in meek remonstrance with the gale, 

That threats doth utter. 

The summer birds have left their breezy haunt 

Among our branches, 
And moved upon their regular annual jaunt 

To wanner ranches. 

Huge heaps of coal defile the sidewalk way. 

And we, confound *em. 
Must o'er their slippery heights a path essay, 

Or travel round 'em. 

And many bills thrust in their leech-like length. 

With items fearful. 
Testing the purse whose corresponding strength 

Is never near full. 

And white hats fade like flakes of falling snow 

In spring's warm weather. 
And fashion's votaries take another bow, 

Or higher feather. 

The biting airs the shrinking flesh appal 

By sharp incisions. 
And every thing proclaims the approach of Fall, 

Except provisions 1 
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That "Elegy." 

Mif Dear Mr. Dwight : — The Cento verses, pub- 
lished in your most musical Journal, under the head 
of "Elegy," dated "Milwaukee, 1855," comracncing 

" The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
In every clime, from Lapland to Japan", 

originally appeared in the Boston IMoming Post in 
1838. They were selected and dove-tailed by H. D. 
Johnson, Esq., of Washington. Since that time I 
have seen them copied in papers from all parts of the 
Union, and I observed they were also garnered in 



the " Salad for the Solitary." By your publication 
one might imagine they were just invented at Mil- 
waukee. Yours licspccttully, 

Imi'rimatur. 



New York, Oct. 31. — Concert music with us 
can only be spoken of as in prospect, and that, alas, 
rather dim and confused. The elements arc still in 
tumult, and it takes a long time to clear the atmos- 
phere for the winter's campaign. We hear of one 
plan and another that make our hearts glad, but no 
new enterprise seems to gain a firm footing. So the 
promised concerts of the Musical Fund Society 
appear to have been but a mirage that deceived us 
music-thirsty wanderers, and the matineo plan of 
Messrs. Masox and Bergmann meets with so little 
encouragement that there is small hope of its being 
carried out. But oi\q enjoyment wc arc sure of; 
that is Mr. Eisfeld's Quartette Soirees, which we all 
have Icanicd to love, some from long habit, others 
for the pleasure and benefit derived from them. Mr. 
Eisfeld, who has returned from Europe in excellent 
health and with sundry additional pounds of "outer 
man", has already recommenced his usual activity, 
and promises us his first soirc^c, with a fine pro- 
gramme, early next month. 

Two of the PiiiLiiARMOxic rehearsals arc among 
Uie things that have been. It was amusing while 
they were taking place, to watch the working of the 
new rule, mentioned in my last, against talking. 
The efl^ect was diflxirent with different members of 
the audience. Those who came to hear the music 
could be distinguished by the severe aspect of their 
countenances at such undisturbed enjoyment ; of the 
rest, some looked perplexed, others bored, and others 
again kept up with their eyes the conversation in 
which their lips might not indulge. The prohibi- 
tion seemed to have kept no one away, for the hall 
was even more crowded than in former seasons. 
But if there was a forced silence during the music, 
the " flow of speech^ was all the more rapid and un- 
restrained at the slightest pause, of which there 
were not a few, for Mr. Bcrgmann is remarkably 
thorough in his drilling of the orchestra. Now on 
the torrent rushed, at such times, until suddenly 
dammed up by tlie recommencement of the music. 

Among the audience, last Saturday, wo noticed 
GoTTSciiALK, the pianist, (who, by the way, sesmed 
unaware of the rule spoken of above, and might 
have been benefitted by the admonition of an usher). 
He has, I believe, but recently arrived in our city, 
and it is to be hoped that he may remain sometime. 
If he does not care to give concerts on his own ac- 
count, may we at least hear him in the first Philhar- 
monic concert. 

The MoLLENRAUERB havc recommenced their 
soini'es in Brooklyn, but with what success I am un- 
able to say. 1 
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New York, Oct. 31. — There is not much news 
this week, and I do not believe there will be until 
after the election. You may wonder what politics 
have to do with music, but hero in New York at 
present everybody is perfectly mad with electioneer- 
ing. I heard one of the first violinists of the Phil- 
harmonic make a political speech the other day, and 
I must confess I did not like his oratory half as well 
as his music. " And he played upon a harp of a 
thousand strings, sperits of just men made pcrfcck." 
Even our ladies leave their music and no longer sing 
arias to their admiring beaux, but (I am glad to 
say) entreat them to vote the Republican ticket. 
But in a week or two all thi.« will be changed, the 
Prophite will be produced, and New York have 
something new to excite it 

Meanwhile there was an attempt at ballet and con- 



certo, lost week, nt the Metropolitan. The Spanish 
dancci-s furnished the pedal, and Sig. Honnio (vio- 
linist), Signora Viktti-Vi:rtipracii, &c. the manual 
and vocal amusement. Last Monday, liowever, the 
bubble burst, Signor llobbio nttercd his moans of 
complaint from the stage, interrupting his solo to do 
so, and the aff*rtir " fiz/lcd." 
BucKr.KYS havc produced Adams's La CltaJrt, 

and done it exceedingly well. In my next I hope 
to tell you more aljout it. R. 
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PfiiLADKLi'iiiA, Oct. 25. — You editors are clever 
follows, I know, but nt tfie .name time I am very well 
aware that you do not learn every thing by instinct ; 
like the rest of the world yon have to obtain informa- 
tion before yon can impart it You^like to make 
your Journal a record of musical events throughout 
the country, and I am willing and ready to keep you 
au fait in regard to matters in Philadelphia. Wo 
arc about to havc a very brilliant season, particular- 
ly in the Sacred and Classical concert line, to which 
you have always paid so much attention in Boston, 
and it may interest your readers to be furnished with 
an impartial criticism from a person entirely discon- 
nected with the givers of the various series. I am 
perfectly certain that such articles as I shall indite 
would be eagerly perused here, for, notwithstanding 
our Quarker principles, our papers never speak the 
truth in regard to concerts, unless free tickets havc 
been scarce, when the actual defects of a performer 
are discoursed upon in most remarkable style. 

To begin, then. We havc, in the field of Sacred 
Concerts, two associations, — the Musical Union, 
and the Harmoma Sacred Music Society \ tlie 
last a respectable chartered concern, with a conve- 
nient charter, plenty of money, a high standard of 
popularity, and any amount of energy ; the former, 
a trio of musicians with very remarkable names — 
Roiir, Tii under and Crouch. You know Crouch, 
the amiable Crouch, with his snperfluous hair, and 
great voice ; Crouch the unappreciated. Crouch the 
* composer of Kathleen Mavoumecn', as he so contin- 
ually advertises himself. 

Thunder you probably do not know; a quiet, 
gentlemanly person, the organist of St. Augustine 
Catholic cathedral, and a performer of finished ex- 
cellence; I know nothing against him in any way 
unless it be that he is unfortunate enough to be an 
Irishman, which after all is not so bad, now that the 
Know Nothings have been defeated. Bohr used to 
sing bass with the Sequins during the latter part of 
that company's existence, aud was afterwords with Mr 
and Miss RiCHiNGs: a capital singer, too, with a 
delicious voice. These three have organized a series 
of performances, the first of which took place on 
Tuesday, the 28tli inst, at Concert Hall, of course, 
where the large organ of the Harmon ia Society is 
placed. Mr. Thunder presided at this instrument, 
which is, within a very few pipes, as large as the 
Tremont Temple organ, with the same number of 
manuals, and as great a variety of stops ; it is badly 
placed, however, being compressed into the smallest 
possible of ugly cases, and packed up on a gallery, so 
that many of the pedals speak against the ceiling. 
The chorus of the Musical Union numbered, accord- 
ing to the bills, two hundred, according to appear- 
ances, a little more than half of that 

The oratorio selected was Mehul's "Joseph", 
and had not the night been inclement in the extreme, 
the hall would have been thronged : as it happened, 
about seven hundred persons braved the rain storm, 
and were scattered abont the room. The music was 
very well done in the main; the choristers well 
drilled and efficient; the organist accompanying with 
much taste ; but the solo singers were very inferior. 
Your tenor, Arthurson, seemed frightened out of 
his wits, and performed some very extraordinary 
gymnastics with his pretty voice ; he evidently did 
not know his part, which was a difficult one, full of 
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long nnintcrcsting recitatives, wliirh require to be 
sung in dnt rate style to mnko tliom acceptable. 
Then there was n yoHn</ lady to sinjj the ]»art of Ben- 
jamin ; forttiiiutely she had very little to do, as she 
had neither voice norslylc, nor ability to comprehend 
the music. Some of the newspapers here do talk 
nonsense about her; for instance the Cify Item, "our 
musical organ", says she had " very little to do as 
Benjamin, but made that little great by the artistic 
conception with which she rendered the music of the 
part." This is most certainly •' information for the 
people" who heard her. In our humble opinion the 
"artistic conception" would have driven the com- 
poser out of the hall, full tilt. Mr. Bohr sang Ja- 
cob out of tune, but with a degree of expression, a 
little marred by his Cicrmanie pronunciation. Mr. 
Bain Kit shouted the sccnas of Naphtali in a surpri- 
sing manner, while conductor Crouch growled his 
part from liis desk, with his back to the audience, so 
indistinctly m to be unintelligible. Fancy this quin- 
tet, friend I) wight, slaughtering Mchul's beautiful, 
classic, refined music. 

"Joseph" is properly an opera, and is about as 
well suited for an omtorio as the " St. Paul" or 
'* Elijah" for the stage. Consequently the music 
sounds tame, deprived of its action and scenic acces- 
sories. With all its beauties, it did not ieil on tho 
audience, for not a solitary encore was demanded 
from one end to the other, and the little applause 
that did manifest itself was highly suggestive of 
claqueurs. As the Item truly remarks in the course 
of tlio same article, (which, by the way, wo would 
particularize as one of the most striking specimens 
of contradictory writing in onr range of rending): 
" Throughout, Mehul seems to have composed more 
for an audience of cultivated musicians, than for the 
public at large." Notwithstanding the failure of the 
so-called oratorio, it is announced to be repeated on 
Saturday evening. The performers may avail them- 
selves of the intervening days to practice their solos ; 
if they do not, woo to those who go to hear them. 

So much for the "state of the * anion* ", and its 
perpetration of *• Joseph". Unhappy Philadelphia ! 
threatened with eleven more concerts from it 

Of the Harmonia we can say bat little at present, 
as its first concert does not take place until next 
Monday. I tried to get into a rehearsal last Thurs- 
day, and certainly succeeded as far as entering was 
concerned, the doors being open to any one, for the 
policy of tho association is politeness; but staying' 
there was altogether another affair, every seat in the 
saloon being occupied, and every standing place 
filled. Not even " Tho Heavens are telling" could 
keep me, as I had to listen in an upright posture, 
consequently I departed as wise as I had come. The 
society announces Haydn's " Creation" for its first 
concert, with the organ I have already mentioned, a 
full orchestra, the chorus, which has a high reputa- 
tion, and the best solo talent to be found among the 
ranks of its members, no one being suffered to appear 
unless regularly belonging to the vocal department. 
I will tell you all about it in my next, but in every 
probability that " all" will be but " small", as I con- 
sider the Harmonia absurdly overrated. 

The celebration of Mozart's Birthday is taken in 
hand solely by the German societies, althongh they 
confidently expect the assistance and concurrence of 
the Musical Union and Musical Fund Society. It 
will doubtless be a grand affair. 

Parodi returns to us next week, and Mmc. La- 
orange is coming back to sing for the Philharmonic 
— perhaps. Yours, Veritas. 

[We Rhall Iw plm«ed fo bear agnln from " Veritas,'' but 
we must require the writer's real name.— Ed.] 
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Sercnity, repose, grace, the characteristics of the 
antique works of Art, are also those of Mozart's 
school. As the Greek portrayed his thundering Jove 
with a serene face, so Mozart wields his lightnings. 

It. Schumann. 
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New York Philhannonic Society. 

AVc have received the Thirtcontb Annual 
lleport of this now really flourishing society. Its 
hl^tory is not only full of oncour.ngomont to the 
high-t«>no<l mnsii'ians, who have labored through 
its in.struiiientality to make classical music a per- 
manent institution in that great Babel of a city, 
and to those among its busy, care-worn population 
who hunger and tliii*st after good music, but it 
may furnish sonic jjood lessons to those of like 
want,s and tastes in our own and other cities. The 
love for great orchestral music is sure to deepen and 
the audience therefor to widen, wliei-e such music 
can be frequently and well performed, and easily 
accessible. In each of our large cities there arc 
given the desire for it on the part of many, and 
the capacity in more; there arc given also the 
musical material and talent for such concerts. 
The only real problem is of organization, of bring- 
ing the demand and supply into some pcniianent 
cind working form. The New York Philhar- 
monic Society may not Ikj by any means a per- 
fect solution of the problem ; its plan perhaps 
admits of many modifications for the better ; yet 
it has wrought out a result instructive and en- 
couraging. 

By the Report it appears that tho gross re- 
ceipts from the four Concerts (with rehearsals) for 
the season of 1854-*d5, amounted to the large 
sum of S6,400. This, after defraying all ex- 
penses, left a dividend of S65.00 to each member 
of the orchestra of over seventy musicians. — 
Since the beginning of tho society the amount of 
$1,434.14 has been appropriated for charitable 
purposes, for the relief of members in distress, 
of widows and children of deceased, &c. The 
Report gives a list of 747 "associate members," 
as the subscribers for season tickets arc called, 
who form for the most part a body of reliable 
supporters of the concerts season after season. 
There is also a list of 144 " professional membera" 
and of 51 "subscribing members,** whose relation 
to the affair we do not precisely understand. 
Some light, however, may be gathered from the 
opening paragraph of the Report : 

We again have cause to rejoice at the liberal 
patronage our Society has received during the 
past season, which, indeed, has proved one of un- 
precedented success, the number of professional 
members having increased during that period from 
555 to 747 ; the number of subscribing members, 
however, diminished from 62 to 51. As this last 
item may seem a contradiction when we speak of 
our increasing success, and as it may appear 
strange that the annual reports for several seasons 
should show a gradual but steady decrease in the 
number of subscribers, we will embrace this op- 
portunity for assigning the true cause of it, for 
instead of considering it a feature for discourage- 
ment, it will be easily seen that we have cause 
rather to rejoice over it. At the time of the for- 
mation of the Society we had only subscribing 
members, whose privilege it was to attend the 
three concerts of each season, and who were quite 
satisBed with listening to our performances on 
these occasions alone ; a few years later, however, 
a desire was manifested by many to attend also 
the rehearsals of the Society, so as to liave an 
opportunity of hearing the works of the great 
masters several times before the final performance, 
in order to be enabled to ervjoy and appreciate 
them more thoroughly, which fact at once induced 



the Society to create an associate memhcrship^ the 
additional advantage of which is, that all such 
belonging to this class of members have an admis- 
sion to all the rehearsals of the Society; more- 
over the annual number of concerts was increased 
from three to four. From the moment this ar- 
rangement was consummated, the associate mem- 
bers increased rapidly from season to season, 
while the list of subscribers as regularly decreased. 
You will at once perceive that a most unmistaka- 
ble proof is thus furnished of the great change 
which has taken place during the last fifteen years 
in the musical sense of our community, and of the 
increased interest that is now felt in our midst for 
truly good music. 

Strange to say, this admission of audience to 
rehearsals, which operated so badly in the case of 
the Musical Fund orchestra in Boston, seems to 
have been the salvation of the Fhilhamionic. 
Yet it has not been without its attendant evils 
there. Can an orchestra be actually and sin- 
cerely drilled before an audience ? Will the in- 
dividual member submit with a good grace to be 
checked by the conductor and asked to try his 
lame passage over by himself in presence of the 
beau monde f Can the conductor feel as free to 
interrupt the music and the smooth enjoyment of 
tlie audience, as ho would in private? Doubtless the 
Philharmonic, too, has had its share of this old difli- 
culty ; to offset which, in part, at least, the Gov- 
ernment in their Report repeat the recommenda- 
tion of separate (private) reheai'sals for the 
string instruments alone. They have also found 
their business disturbed by the ungentlemanly 
and unlady-like behavior of some guests so priv- 
ileged; and for protection against this outrage 
they have this season employed ushers in the hall 
for the express purpose of checking all such im- 
proprieties, in furtherance of the following re- 
commendation ; 

4th. That the most efficient means be taken 
for preventing the disgraceful habit of talking 
aloud at the rehearsals while the performance is 
going on; which, to say nothing of such gross 
breach of good manners, has of late become such 
a source of annoyance, that it has provoked seri- 
ous and just complaints, the more so, as this 
unwarrantable conduct seems to emanate from but 
a/eM7 of those present, who — to the detriment of 
the many true lovers of music — would seem to be 
more attracted and charmed by the sounds of 
their own voices, than by the inspiring, solemn, 
majestic tones of Beet no vex or Mexdels- 

80HN. 

An excellent, because just and necessary, al- 
though unfortunately necessary, measure, which 
it would be well to introduce into Concerts, strict- 
ly 80 called, as well as into public rehearsals. Wc 
commend it to the directors of our own various 
orchestral and oratorio concerts for this coming 
winter. It will allow the quiet ones to listen to 
Mozart and Beethoven in peace, while the offend- 
ing parties cannot possibly complain when check- 
ed, since a moment's reflection must show them 
that they and they only have been in the wrong. 
These are the two serious objections against the 
public rehearsal system. As to the third one, 
of^en urged, that they take off the edge of public 
appetite and spoil it for the concerts, by making 
these fine feasts too cheap and common, we see 
little force in it The truth is that all great mu- 
sical compositions require to be heard more than 
once to be appreciated ; that the eager love for 
such great music " grows by what it feeds upon," 
and can only exist to any wide extent amid /re- 
quent opportunities of hearing it; that a sym- 
phony of Beethoven, where it has been heanl 
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again and again by thousands, will attract thou- 
sands, whereas when announced for the first time 
it will barely attract hundreds ; and therefore 
we conclude that a well regulated system of ad- 
mission of audiences to rehearsals, by familiarizing 
the ears and minds of people with good music, does 
really tend to recruit and educate fresh audiences 
for concerts. The perfect settlement of the ques- 
tion would be a system which should combine 
both pri\-ate and audience rehearsals. The Phil- 
harmonic plan extends the privilege of rehearsals 
only to subscribers to the series of Concerts, or 
" Associate Members," and to others introduced 
by them, upon the payment of fifty cents for each 
such admission. 

The success of the Philharmonic Society seems 
due to several causes, prominent among which 
are these. First , it has been fortnnate from the 
start in the composition of its members, and par- 
ticularly in the fact, that being a self-governing 
society of musicians, a class so seldom capable of 
managing the business of a society, it has found 
musicians gifted with the capacity for leadership, 
high-toned, gentlemanly, who had the spirit of 
devotion and of order, and whase wholesome in- 
fluence was cheerfully seconded by all. Second^ 
as regards the musical excellence and complete- 
ness of the orchestra. New York has so very large 
a body of musicians, from which such a society 
may draw. Thirds their audience, although it 
has averaged very much smaller, until the last 
year, than our Boston audiences for such concerts, 
has paid very much better. The high price sys- 
tem has prevailed. A sort of exclusiveness has 
even been the policy of the society during the 
years of its initiation ; it has been made a prici- 
lege to be enrolled among its auditors, like an ad- 
mission into the true society and sphere of music- 
lovers : — a thing therefore worth paying well for, 
for the sake of listpnin<; in a somewhat conorenial 
atmosphere and undisturbed. This has not been 
without its good result ; it has given character 
anil basis to the concerts, on the strength of which 
they can now afford to make themselves more 
cheap and popular, without catering to lower 
tastes. 

But in and through all and above all is this 
success due to the high stand taken, and persist- 
ently maintained, by the artistic leaders who have 
given tone to the society ; who, notwithstanding 
some inferior programmes, have ever had a fore- 
most reganl to the cultivation of a hifch and clas- 
sical taste in music ; and who have not compro- 
mised the dignity of Art by resorting to the ex- 
traneous means of brilliant superficial triumphs, 
to swelling advertisements and the like Barnum- 
bian clap-trap. Content to persevere in doing a 
good thing and let the world find them out, they 
at length have their reward. 



A League for Truth. — "Veritas," who 
writes to us from Philadelphia, complains that the 
newspapers there never will tell the truth about 
the concerts, unless their consciences are sudden- 
ly quickened by the withholding of " free tickets." 
The same thing is lamentcibly too true of news- 
papers in all our cities, nor is the case a great 
deal better when you go to London and to Paris. 
" Musical criticism" in newspapers, we all know, 
with a very, very few exceptions, and those ex- 
ceptions sometimes only for a short spell, is any- 
thing but critici-im, and anvthinij but truth-tellinjr. 
It is simply extra-bountifu! advertisement, which 



the concert-givers have got spoiled and pampered 
into looking for as a part of tho quid pro quo 
when they insert paid advertisements. In paying 
a business price, they expect not only to have 
their business done, but to have any amount of 
friendship and partiality and praise thrown in 
besides. Newspapers live by advertising, and so 
vie with one another in inconsiderate praise and 
compliment of artists and would-be artists and 
humbugs and all, rather than lose their patron- 



age. 



If a young man, with some sincere love of mu- 
sical truth, reviews a concert for a newspaper, he 
is very apt to receive a hint from the employer 
that the article must be as complimentary and 
flattering as he can "conscientiously" make it; 
and he must stretch that conscience very far not 
to be told the next morning that he has been 
" terribly severe," let him write as kindly as he 
will. We blame no one ; perhaps in the present 
state of things they cannot do better; perhaps it 
is iraposnible to swim against the tide. The truth 
is, musical criticism, in any true sense, does not 
pay. Very rarely does a newspaper see its in- 
terest in paying for it liberally enough to secure 
the services of persons qualified for such a task. 
They make li;^ht of it, arc content with the loose 
and thoughtless paragraphs of any boy, who is 
glad to gratify his love of concert-going, and 
perhaps his vanity, getting free admissions and a 
few dollars to-boot for so easy a service as the fun 
of inditing the said paragraphs and reading them 
the next morning. The staple of the articles is 
praise, promiscuous and unqualified, in full chime 
always with the heralding announcements of 
Madame's or of Signor*s enterprising, gentleman- 
ly, generous agents. Sometimes a little personal 
spite or prejudice varies the color of the article, 
embittering its tone, but who will deny that wc 
have faithfully depicted the prevailing practice ? 
A third-rate prima donna comes, with shrewd 
associates and agents ; telegraphic despatches, even, 
have forewarned us of her astounding triumph 
last night in another city ; the laudatory echoes 
are caught up by paper after paper with the sim- 
plest, silliest good will ; she sings, perhaps shows 
real merits, but the talk is started, the fashion is 
set, "it's the humor of it" (as Corporal Nym 
says,) and " peerless," " unapproachable" arc the 
flaming epithets that break out over every news- 
paper. You would think that here was another 
LiND or Grisi ; for all that was ever said of 
them is said of this one, and will be said afmin and 
again of others who shall follow at an humble dis- 
tance after her. 

Now we make a proposal to the conductors of 
our City Press ; for we know that they all would 
gladly maintain the dignity of criticism in music 
as in other matters, in their columns, if they only 
knew they could. The proposal is simply this : 
let all the daily papers enter into a league to- 
gether, that, whether concert-givers advertise 
with them or not, in their notices of artists and of 
concerts, they will all abide by one another in 
telling nothing but the truth, so far as they are 
able to find it out ; that any suggestion from 
agents or managers of concerts as to the kind of 
notice expected, shall be treated as a discourtesy 
to the Press ; as, in fact, so much impertinence. 
This will soon briug the agents to their senses, 
and show them their advertising is a business mat- 
ter, and no favor. Now who will lead off in a 
League for Truth ? 
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Miss Adelaide Phillipps gives a second Con- 
cert in the Music Hall this evening, assisted hy Mr. 
Millard and an orchestra conducted by Zerraiin. 
She will sing the famous cavatina: Che farb aenza 
Euridice, from G lack's Orfeo; an aria from Marino 
Falitro (Donizetti :) Aon piu nusta ; an English hal- 
Ind; and ducts from Tancredi and La Favor ita. 
Beethoven's " Prometheus" overture will open the 

concert Mrs. J. H. Long, one of the most gifted 

and promising of our native singers, has hccn en- 
gaged, it will be seen, for the first of the Orchestral 
Concerts, which has Ik-cu AximI for the 24th of this 
month. Sec nnnouncemont in another column, and 
make haste if you would secure season tickets at 
subscription price. 

We have had peculiar satisfaction in viewing a 
statuette of Bkethoveh, in Paris bronze, hy Wm. 
W. Story. The design is ori;;tnnI and striking, and 
the execution admirable. Intended for a parlor and 
not a monumental statue in a spacious hall, it differs 
altogether in treatment from the colossal Beethoven 
of Crawford. The mi«;hty little man, with the 
great head, is rcprcsenti'd in a nittin^^ posture, lean- 
ing over the arm of his chair, his chin rcstini; on his 
hand, which grasps the hall surmounting the chair, as 
in the very agony of composition, all knotted up, 
and laboring with great thoughts, and a mighty, 
never-yielding will to execute them, as only a Beet- 
hoven could labor. The fi;;urc is short and rugged, 
as wo have the octual man described, not liftc<l into 
any ideal nobility of stature ; the dress, too. tliat of 
his time, until his latest years, that is, small clothes, 
open shirt collar, and a large skirted great coat 
thrown hack, with pocket stuffed with music sheets. 
The head, for which the artist had the aid of a mask 
taken from the composer's face after death, is big};er 
in proportion, than in Crawford's statue, and per- 
haps more literally true, yet not essentially unlike, 
at least to otir observation. It is of the noblest type, 
thoroughly German in its character, and thoroughly 
individual; full of fire, of genius, of deep-brooding 
sentiment and thought, of power and equally of 
suffering; the foR'head covered with knotty protu- 
berances and swollen veins ; the face marked and 
farrowed with the lines of intense thought and emo- 
tion. One feels that this is truly Beethoven, and can 
admire it equally in iu way with the colossal erect 
image designed for the Music Hall. We trust our 
friend will allow copies, both in bronze and phister, 
of this satisfactory statuette, which wos modelled 
while he was abroad, at the suggestion of Uic poet 
Browning, who is the appreciating possessor of the 
first copy. 

We arc happy to learn thot Mr. Oliver Ditson 
is about publishing the complete four-part songs of 
Mendellsoiin, with German and English words, in 
a handsome volume of some 200 pages. Ii will bo 
the richest windfall to our hundreds of glee clubs 
and singing circles, that has occurred for many a 
year. We only hope that the English words used 
mny be a somewhat fair representation of the Ger- 
man original ; for song- writers like Mendelssohn and 
Franz and Schubert, commonly choose good poems 
for their subjects. It has been too common here for 
publishers, on the score of economy, to borrow any 
English words they might chance to find in London 

editions of the songs they undertake to reprint 

J. A. NovBLLO, (London and New York.^ has just 
issued tho theoretic works of Albreciitsbergbr, 
the great contrapuntist, the master of Beetiioveit 
and so many other masters, complete in one beauti- 
ful octavo volume, at the low price of $2.63, a work 
which in former editions has cost four times as much. 
The translation is by Sabilla Novello, and the 
book contains the treatise on ^' Harmony and Tlior- 
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oiigh Biiss," and the *' Guide to Compos I lion," wliicli 
may nlso be hail scpnratcly, the former in one, and 
the hitter in two volunicK. A hiwyer wonhl almo^^t 
M soon he without ]\U RIaekstonc, as a musician 
without this foundation work. 

At the Arndemy of Mu^ic during? the past week 
Mme. Lagkavok has nppcnivd in />i Sonnnmbitla 
ami Linda. The stcnmera Hermann and Ariel 
hron^fht the new artist««, whose c.'n;;nj;cmcnt was mcn- 
tionod in our hist, vix: Salviani, first tenor, from 
Florence; Patania, prima donna, from Vienna and 
Mihin ; Caspasi, prlino basso profondo, from Milan ; 
and Sijinora Vantaldi, contralto; also Mile. Nax- 
TiKR-DiDiEE, contralto, who succeeded Alhoni at 
Coven t Ganlen, and has been principal contralto 
with Guisi and Mario for the past three years. 
Tlie season will now set in in earnest. The Pro- 
phvtc will be broupfht out early next week, in which 
Salviani will make his first appearance as the Pro- 
phet, with Mme. Lag rang b as Fido«, and Morei.li 
as Zacharias. JjCS I/ut/iienots^ I/J\tuile dii Nord^ Ho- 
Itert le DtaUe, and Verdi's last, the "Sicilian Ves- 
pers," arc also promised. 

The rhihidclphin newspapers notice the peiform- 
anccs of Mehul's "Joseph'* in much more admirin"- 
terms than our spicy correspondent " Vcrita"*." — 
Surely " Veritas" could have found a happier term 
to apply to Mr. Artiiurson's voice than " pretty;" 
the timidity, or nervousness, wc can conceive 
possible, and without discredit to so good an artist. 
The Argus says of him : 

He has a fine tenor voice, a prepossessing appe.ir- 
ance, and a thorough musical education. His notes 
are pure, and made without any apparent effort. His 
manners are easy and praccful, and, as far as we 
could observe, he had but a sin^dc fault, and that is 
a serious one. He has atl'ectations of pronunciation 
which mar his singing most ijricvously. As an ex- 
ample of what we mean, take the simple word into. 
Mr. A. sings it as a word of three syllables, thus — 
in-a to. 

Of the second performance, on Saturday, the Penn. 
Inquirer says : 

The immense body of voices, and the executants, 
pencrally appeared to vie with each other in making 
the ensemble per/ict, and never was a more glorious 
triumph achieved than on this second performance. 
Applause followed each successive piece in order, 
and the discrimination shown by the Conductor, fully 
convinced every listener present that he fully under- 
stood his suhjcet, and tlie executants under him as 
fully comprehended the energetic wielding of his 
baton. The Choruses appeared like one vast piece 
of machinery, once set in motion, impossible to go 
wrong. Words and music rolled on in niijrhty nm- 
jesty, and for once we heard distinctly the words 
emphatically given, agreeably to the text and com- 
mon sense. 

We have received a copy of the English version of 
the text of " Joseph," used on this occasion, made 
by Prof. Crodcii, who, we are happy to hear, pro- 
poses to publish the work by subscription. We arc 
not familiar with the original, but the translation 
reads well. The week has been a very musical one 
in Philadelphia : Saturday, 27th, Musical Union, 
"Joseph;" Monday, ILirmonia Sacred Music So- 
ciety, " Creation ;" Wednesday, Parodi, with Stra- 
Koscii, Arthurson,&c., a rich programme ; Thars- 
day, MisS C. Siieppard, with Messrs. Thunder, 
Crouch, and La Crassa. pianiit, songs, glees, &c.; 
Friday, Parodi again ; and Saturday (to-night) Ar- 
thurson and Crouch. 

Alfred Jaell was concertizing in the early part 
of last month, with his usual success, in Hanover 
where, says the journal of that i)lace, he had the 
honor to play before the king, who graciously pre- 
sented the young artist with a costly ring Ole 

Bull has taken up his how again. He has lately 
played in Providence, and gave a concert in Salem 
on Wedesday evening, assisted by Mile. Sophie 
Mariaki, " favorite young prima donna and great 



vocalist from the principal theatres of Italy and Ger- 
many", Sig. Manzocciii, " first tenor of the grand 
operas of Madrid, Lisbon and Naples", and " the dis- 
tinguished piani««t and composer", Franz Kotii. 
... .A Philadelphia paper says of the concert men- 
tioned in our correspondence, alluding to the by no 
means fair-weather names of some of the leading 
])crformcrs : "A terribly stormy, wet and disa;;rcea- 
ble evening — ^probably an elnnenttd compliment to 
Messrs. Tjiindkr, Koiir and Kainer — prevented a 
very largo attendance at Concert Hall to hear Me- 
hul's oratorio of " Joseph and his Brethren." 

Sducrtiscmjfitts. 

RcsipcctfuIIy begn to announce thnt {by deitire) sho vlll give a 

CONCKRT 

AT THK 

BOSTON MUSIO HALL, 
This CSaturday) Evening, Nov. 8d. 

PROGRAMME. 

Part I. 

1 , nvi»r*nr«» : " rromoMious," Boothoven . 

2. EnprlNh Pnllnrt • " Then tou'11 remember me," 

from the Bohtminn Ghl^ Balfe. 

Mr. II. Mninrd. 
8. Aria: " DIo clcment<»." from flf^r/no Fai»>ro,. . ..DonisetU. 

Vi\9n A. PhilMpps. 

4. Cnnxone : " Ia Donnn * moWN-." from Kisohtto.. . . .Verdi. 

Mr. II. Mfn«rd. 

5. CuTatina ; " Che farA," from Orfto^ Olock. 

M(<s A. PhilUpps. 

6. Duetto from Tanerf/i. (by request ) Ro«slaL 

Miss Phillipps and Mr. HJllard. 

Part II. 

1 OTcrtnre : *' Martha," Flotow. 

2. English Ballad : " The Vlllaue Bells," Peed. 

Mi<fl A. Phillipps. 

8. Romania : " La Domanda," MUlard. 

Mr. H. Millard. 

4. Rondo : " Non piu mef>ta, from Ontrentola. Rossfn!. 

Min A. Philllppa. 

fi. Anrfl Chornii ft-om i2 Trovntore, Vcrrtl. 

6. Duetto from La Fawrita^ Donizetti. 

MlM Phillipps and Mr. Millard. 

Tirkpt<« Fifty Cents enrh, to be obtained at the usual places. 
Doors open at 7. Commence at 8 o'clock. 

ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 

IT^NCOURAGED by the numbers who hare already rab- 
J srril>ed for seanon tickets, the Managing Committee re- 
spectfully announce that the proposed sierici^ of Six Conoetta 
will comnionre on SATURDAY EVENING, Not. 24th, In the 
Bo.«ton Music Hall, and be continued once a fortnight. 

The Orchestra "f fifty-four of our be^t musiclunK has been 
organized, with Carl ZpRR4nN as Conductor, and eminent 
Solo ArtlKtH will assiiiit. The leading f«Htnrcsof the First Con- 
cert will be BeethoTen's Seventh Symphony, the Oferture to 
TannhdHStTy and the Finale from Don Junn^ for orchestra ; 
Vora! pieces by Mrs. J. H. Lo!io ; and Mendelssohn's Concerto 
in G minor, for Piano, by Orro Drbsel. 

Early applications will be necessary for SuhFcriptlon Tickets, 
as the li-ttj) cannot be kept open after the 20th of Noyember. 
Tickets for the Single Concert, Fifty Cer.ta. Subscription 
tickets will be ready for d<'llvery Nov. 12th. at lUrhnrdson's 
Musical Exchnnge, 2S2 >ra«hington street, where further par* 
tlculan may be learned. By order of the Comm{tte<', 

NATHAN RICHARDSON, Sec. 
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MITH A NIXON'S NKW HKJaJa, 
Foarth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

IS NOW COMPLETED. 
CAPACITY, a, 500. 



WANTED, A Lady to teach Piano, Singing, Guitar, 
Pencilling and Water-colors. Apply imm> diarcly, stat* 
Ing qualificatiooM In full. Salary SoOO per annum, with con- 
ditions of Increase. GEO. G. TAYLOR, 
Director of the Acad, of Music and Fine Arts connected with 
the Madison Female College. Madison, Morgan Co. Geo 

ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
84 Pincknejr Street. 

3I:iy i>e addressed at Reed's or Richardson's Music Stores. 



"VOCAL INSTRUCTOR." 

THE RCROPEAX METHOD of Teaching Vo'-al Mu«lc !n 
C1.1SHCS, with Elementary and Progrfraiye Exer«*lsis In 
Solf-gKi and Vocalization— Inr hiding a selection of Soi ular and 
Snrnj'l Duetto-, Trio«, Quartettes and Choruses, by Mr. Deems. 
Price .<^6 per doz. Published entire in Treble and Ban Clefs, 
separately. A copy for examination in Treble and BaMi wilt 
be sent to any address upon the reception of 50 cts in stamps 
or money. Published by GEORGE WILLIG, Jr., Baltimore. 



NORMA, by Bfllini.— English and Italian words. One 
handsome quarto vol. Price $2. * 
Published by Oliver Dltson, 116 Waahinuton St. 

^OB PRINTING neatly and promptlj eiecnted al this Office. 



HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

TIIR Government of the Society announces that the usual 
stncs of SIX CONi.'EHTS will hi* civ»-n at the Mu>lc Hall, 
commeniing on SUNDAY EVENING, Nov'r 18. when Hitn- 
del's Oratorio, SOIiOMON, will be performed for the first lime 
in America. Talented Vocalists and an efficient Orchestra have 
been engaged. 

Carl Zkrrauk, Conductor; F. F. Murller, Organist. 

Full p irti'-uliirs will be given In future aiJTertisements. 

Tickets for the series. 92— may be obtained at the Munie 
Stores of Reed & Co., Dittfon, Wade, Itirharili«on and Miller: 
alho of the Secretary. H. L. U.\Z ELTON, Secretary, 

Bo!«ton, October 23, 1"66. Joy's Building, 



CHAMBER CONCERTS.- Seventh Series. 

€^t 3JlFnbl03o!m (fHiinttttE dull, 

RESPECTFULLY inform their friends and the musiral pub- 
lic of Ronton, thHt tiiey will give a ceile!« of KIOIIT 
Chamber Concerts at MoBrs. CiiicKERiNo'M Rooms, to take 
plare on alternufe Tuesdiiy eveninga. Tickets for the Series, 
Five dollars. Single tickets. One dollar enrh. Lista may be 
found at the music storcM on Monday, Oct. 22d. 

HP:NRY S. CUTLPm, 

![?:lSiLi:iai\ m X1I3 DSl^AV. 

BASEMENT ROOM IN TUB CIIURCtt OF THE ADVENT, 

GREEN STREET. 

0^ "Communications may Y)e left with Olivsr Ditsov, or with 

Nathan Kicuardbon. 



ALTO VOICE 

WANTED, immediately^ for an Episcopal church in this 
city. No one need apply, who ha^ not all the requlFltea 
of a good church singer. Salary sccording to musical capa- 
city. Candidates may leare (heir address at this office. 

MR. CORELLI, 

ENCOURAGED by the success of his Classes in SiKGiira 
last year, proposes to resume the same at the Messrs. Chick- 
9ring> rooms, on Monday, Oct. iMt, at 4 o'clock, P. M.. to be 
continued at the same hoar and place on Mondays and Tburt- 
days. 

As it is the intention of Mr Corelli, to give young ladles the 
opportunity of practising Trios, Quartets, Choruses, &c., he 
baa engaged the serrices of Sig. Gsnka&i a« pianist and accom- 
panist. 

GEORGE W. PRATT, 

OF THE COXSRRVATOKY OF MUSIC AT LKIPSIC, 

STtncIjcr of Singing, JRannonir nn'b Connlerpoini, 

In prirato lessons or classes. 
RESIDENCE, No. 102 MYRTLE STREET. 



ADOLPII KIELBLOCK, 

TEACHER OF MUSXC, 
V, 8. HOTEIi. 

Communlcationa can be left, at Mr. Ditson^s music store. 



MR. HARRISON MILLARD 

Respectfully announrca to his former pupila and the public 
generally, that he is now rendy to resume his LESSONS IN 
SINGING, on the same t4>rm« n« the past year. 
No. 6 Tyler Street, Oct 6, 1856. 

HERMANN ECKHARDT, 

BEGS LEAVE to inform the Musical Public of Boston, that 
he can devote a few ^pare hours to glring instruction In 
the high>>r branches of ^lusir, such as the Sonataa of Mozart 
and Beerhoven, with Violin accompaniment. Thorough Bass, 
&c. Residence, No. 14 Pleasant Street, corner of Spear Place. 

OTTO BBESEL 

Has returned to town and Is ready to receive pupils. Re may 
be addres^d at Richardson's Musical Exchange. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 

RESIDENCE.... 13 8HAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 

A. W. FRENZEL. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

M.'iy be addressed at Reed's or Richardson ^s Music Storas, or 
at his residence. No. 86 Charles Street. 



OU8TAV KREBS 

Is prepared to recelTe Pupils for instruction on the Piano, 
Violin, or Flu'e. He may be aiMressed at the Musical Ex- 
chantte. No. 282 Washington Street, or at bis residence, No. 2 
Hollis Place. 

ORATORIOS AND MASSES. 

ORATORIO of CREATION. Arranged by Bishop 1 .25 

ORATORIO of MOSES IN EGYPT, 1.60 

STABAT MATKR, by Rossixr. (Utin and Eng. text,). .1.00 

MOZART'S REQUIEM, (15th Mass), do do 1.00 

" TWELFTH MASS, do do l.(K) 

BEETHOVEN'S MASS in C, do do 75 

HAYDN'S THIRD MASS in B, do do 76 

This edition of Masses has been highly approved of by the 

leading Churches and Societies in the States and Canadas, and 

their use adopted by them. Ita superior distinctnees of type 

and convenient siie commend it to the patronage of ▼ocalist^. 

Published by Ollrer Dltson, 115 Washington St. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported from England) 

309? Broadway, N.Y. 

NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 

FOR TBI X>IPrU8I0N OV 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 



NOW READY: 

CmtnpUtt^ tkn$ volumes in oim, hmmd m doth. Price 92.63 : 

By fnailf 92 85. 

ALBREdlTSBERGKR^S eoTlvcted Writings on TnOROUGH 
BASE, HARMONY, and COMPOSITION, for SelMnatmntlon. 
TrantUted by Sabilla Notello, from the original German. 
Tlie muKical examples reTlsed by Yikcsht Notello. [Former 
price, 910 60.] Vol. 1. Harmony and Thorougb-Baw, 88 eta., by 
m^l, 94 cents. Yois. 11. and 111 , Guide to Composition. 
Sseh, 88 cenu ; by mail, 94 cents. 

V. 

CATEL'S TREATISE ON HARMONY. Translated by BIart 
CowDBN Claris, from the original French. [Former price, 
93.76.] In paper wrapper, 63 cents ; by mail, ^ cts. 

IV. 
MOZART'S SUCCINCT THOROUGH-BASE SCHOOL.— 
Translated from the German by Sabilla Notbllo. The muKiral 
examples reTlsed by Jobuh Pittman. [Former price, 91 76.] 
In paper wrapper, 21 cents ; by mail, 23 cents. 

III. 

FETIS' TREATISE on CHOIR and CHORUS SINGING. 
Translated from the French, by the Iter. Thomas Hblmorb, 
M.A. [Former price, 16 francs.] In paper wrapper, 88 cents ; 
by mail, 41 cents. 

II. 

MARX'S, DR., GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION.— An 
aid to Tvachers and Learners in erery branch of Musical 
Knowledge. Translated by Gborob Macironb, from the ori- 
ginal German, expresKly for Novello's Library ft>r the Diffusion 
of Musical Knowledge. [Former price, 98.76.] Bound in 
cloth, price, 91.63; by mail, 91>76. 

%* Of this work, fire large editions have been printed in 
Germany, besides being reprloted In England. It comprehends 
minute explanations of erery musical matter, from the sim- 
plest rudiments, through the yarious elaboradon^ of rhythm, 
doctrine of tones, instruments, elementary and artixtio forms 
of composition, artistio performance, and musical education in 
general. 

I. 

CHERUBINI'S TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT AND 
FUGUE. Translated by Mrs. Cowdbm Clarkb, from the origi- 
nal French. The musical portion has also been supervised by 
by Mr. Josuh Pittman, Organist of Lincoln's Inn. [Former 
price, 97.88.] Bound in cloth, price, 91.68 ; by mall, 91.76. 

THE ORGAN AND ITS CONSTRUCTION ; A Systematic 
Hand-Book for Organists, Organ Builders, etc. Translated 
firom the German of J. J. Sbii>bl, Organist at Breslau. Price, 
91 60 j by mail, 91.68. 

J. A. NOVEI«IiO, 

Sacred Music Store, 889 Broadway, New York, 
And at 60 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 



8ION0B AUOUSTO BENDELARI 

WILL be ready to receive pupils by the beginning of Sep- 
tember. He may be addressed at the rooms of Messrs. 
Chiekering & Sons, or at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 
until October 1st, after which time at hia residence, No. 80 
Pinckney Street. 

Big. Bendklari's class of young ladles in singing, for begin- 
ners only^ will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 9th, at 4 o'clock, 
P. M., in the Blessrs Chlckering's S«loon, where the exercises 
will be continued every Tucsd.ty and Friday afternoon, at 
the same hour. 



a. ANDBJg ib 00/8 

19 8. KISTH BTRZKT, ABOTI CRBSTVDT, 

(East side,) PH ILADELPHI A. 

\Sy^A. catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has Just been publiiihed. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy. 
France and England. '> -r* 



L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF MITSIC, 

)ie5 "WMliiJBij^n Street, Boston. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT AOTZON 
GRAND AND 8QUARE 



OF EYERT DESCRIPTION. 



WAREROOHfS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 B08TCN. tf 



CHURCH ORGANS, 

COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 

WM. B. D. 8IHM0NS, Organ Builder, 

(Heretofore doing business in the style of \Vm. B D. Simxoxb 
& Co.} and 

OEOBGE FISHEB, 

Of Cambridge, have this day formed a Copartncnihlp for eon- 
tinniog the manufacture of Church OricHns. 

We design to keep In our Wsrcrooms New Instrumcntitfor snio 
at prices from 9400 to91.6iOOench, and are prepured rebuild 
•>y ««nt™«t ftt the lihortest notice, Organs, worth from $5000 to 
912,000. And by prompt and fidthful execution of orders hope to 
merit a like encouragement to that heretofore extende<I tn W'm. 
B. D. Simmons, and which has indlcared the necessity of this 
business connection, that his entire attention may be devoted 
to the more difDcult and artistic parts of the buolness, so that 
aninereaao thereof may cause no diminution of the personal 
attention which is requisite for the uialnteuance of the CHA- 
RACTER of our instrumenta, upon which we rely for success. 

While it will be our aim and ambition to furnish Orgakb of 

A PBRrECTION OF TONE AND BIBCHANISM, AND OF AN BLKGAHCB OF 

xxTBKios UN80RPABSBD, we are Confident of ability to offer terms 
MOKB FAVOUAJILK THAN CAN BB OBTAINED KLSF^ 
WHERE, for tlio following r»>asoiis : Having sni]>le means, we 
can purchase in large quantities at first cost, for cinh ; can al- 
ways command the man talented amisrants, and also do suf- 
ficient business to practise division of labor, which, by assign- 
ing parts to workmen skilled in their particular branch, neces- 
sarily insures better work at less expense. Our Manufuctory, 
by its proximity to Charles river, enables us to receive lumber 
direct ttom the vesf^el at first cost, and having been erected 
expressly for the bnslness, is In arrangement, sise, conve- 
nience and its fscilities unequalled, being furnished with steam 
engine, steam-heated drying-house, planing, grooving, match- 
ing, moulding, tenoning, boring, and other machines, together 
with lath scroll, circular and other saws, &c., all operated 
by steam power. 

These faeilUies are such as are possessed by no other memu^ 
faeturer of Organs in this country^ and of themselves would 
enable us to furnish instruments, with a fair profit, at a price 
which those of like quality must cost builders who have work 
done by hand that can be better executed at half the cost by 
steam machinery. 

Second hand Or|[rans at all times for sale. 

Orders for tuning church organs promptly attended to, and 
contracts taken for tuning by the year. 
Orders respectfully solicited. 

8IMMON8 & FISHER, 
No. 1 Charles St., cor. of Cambridge St. Boston. 
Boston, October 1, 1855. 06 8mo 



CAKL ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addressed at Wade's Music Store, 197 Washington St. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Maiaafoetorjr, 370 l^ashlufitou Street* 

BOSTON, MASS. 

^ 

TOUHG Wm VOCAL HUSIC SCHOOL 

E. R. BI«ANCHARD, Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and Is p&rtieulsrly adapr- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &o. 

Address, car e of Geo. J. Webb & Co , No. 8 Winter street 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL be happy to give Instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 8 Hayward Tlace. May 26. tf 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 96 Kneelsuid Street. 



C. BREirSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAT, NEW YORK, 

I>ep6t of Erard's Grand Pianos, 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

O* Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

PublieationB. 



MB. AUOITST FRIES. 

Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
Uch.and may be addressed at Richardson's .Muoieul Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 DIx Plaeok 



CARL HAUSE 

OFFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselveB for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at (he music stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. lieed & Co., 17 Trc- 
mont Row. 



^ ''"N-'X^ ■» 
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FIRST PREMIUM MELODEON8, 

The Very Bett now Mannfaetizred. 

r?*8. D. & n. W. SMITH rc*|MH-tf.illy cmII the attention of 
the public to tlHtir IMl'llOVKD AIKiX)DKOXS, consUutly on 
exhibition at their Wunroouis, 

No. 417 WaBhlufj^tou Stveet. 

By means of a new method of voicing, known only to them- 
selves, they have suerifcded in removing the han^li and buaiing 
sound whi<h formerly characteriaed the instrument, render- 
ing t ho tones full, clear snd organ-like. Tl»e action is promnt 
and reliable, enabling »he p(Tf(>rmer to exerute ttie most rapid 
music without obMitting tbo tones. The saeU to amngwl to 
give great expn*ssion. 

The nianufacturors received the First Premium, over all com- 
petitors, at the Fair of the Massaehusi^tts Clinriuble Mt-chauic 

»f^ . °" 5 '^^*^ *^ ^^ MctroiwUtan Mechanics' Fair, held at 
Washington, D. C. 

* '^'^V'* '**'''«'i instruments are furnished at pricM varylns 
from ^45 to S150. * 

larger instrumcntji, witli two banks of keys, for chapels and 
small chnnhes, from 9100 to »aO(). 

This last instrument, knowu as the ORGAN HAKMONIUl^f, 
h,-ui been essentially Improved by Messrs. Smith, and thev have 
secured a patent tlieivfor. 

Persons who wish to hire Blelndeons with a view of purchas- 
ing at the end of the year, can liavc the rents cix-dited as part 
payment of the purchase money. 

MEYER & TRETBAR, 

Smpxim nnlt :|%lili5Jirw nf 3iMx, 

BUTTJILO, N. Y, 

B:7"AGBNT8 for the Publishing House of G. M. MEYER, Ja, 

Brunswick. 



NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 



CKAYOIV, 

A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itself to the attention 
of all who are interested in the elevating and refining influ- 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CRAYON 
already are Brtaht, Lowbll, Strbbt, Rbmbbabdt Pbalx, A. B. 
DvBAHD, President of the National Academy of Design, Daniel 
HuBTinoTON, Ubhrt K. Brown, and amongst those engaged 
are LoNorxixow, Batabd Tatlor, Obo. Wm Ci;rtib, RcvTii. 
W. Bbbchbr, Rev. Samdbl Osooon, Rev. 11. W. Bbllows, IIoo. 
Cbarlbb Svmnbr, and others of our moat eminent writers. A 
series of papers by Ruskin. tad enays left by the eminent 
sculptor, IloRATio Grbbnouoh, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 

JFVom the Cineinnati Gazette. 
We have already strongly recommended Tna Craton, and 
everv succeeding number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said in iu praise. No journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country ; and if it 
meets with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that it will exert a most wholesome influence upon the tasu 
of the country. 

Published by 8TILLMAN & DURAND, No. 287 Bmadway, 
New York. Terms, 98 per annum, in advance. Back num- 
bers Bupplied. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

iinponTEBs OF FOREIGN mvsic, 

HAVB RBMOVBD TO 

Ko. 769 BBOADWAT, eorner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 



A GOOD TIB^B TO SUBSCRIBE! 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

a 5Pap«r of art anir l^iittziutt, 

Fubliihed every Saturday, at 21 Sohool St. Boston. 

Tiro Dollars per annum, in advance. 

During the three years since it was efltablished, this Journal 
has met with continually increasing Ikvor, and it will enter 
upon its EIGHTH VOLUME with the number for Saturday, 
October 6th. 

IU contenU relate mainly to the Art of Mubio, but with 
glances at the wholeWorldof Art and of Polite Literature; 
including, ttom time to time— 1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their CompoeorB, &e. 2. Notices of 
New MubIc. 8. MuBlcal News fh>m all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. EssayB on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, eompositiouB, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Musie in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Musie in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &e. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &e. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

(C7*Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Address (post-paid) 

J. S. DWIGUT, 21 School St. Bostov. 



TERMS OF ADVERTISINa. 

First insertion, per line 10 cts. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 5 cts. 

For one column, ( 126 lines) first insertion S12.00 

Do do each subsequent. . . . fiiO 00 

Special notices (leaded), each inficrtlon, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
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Sttfijght'a <3oui[naI of JRusk, 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 

TEBM8 : B7 Uail, $2 per annum, in advance. 
When lelt by Carrier, $3,60 " 

I ^ I 

J. S. DWIGHT, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD L. BALCH, PRINTER. 

D:^ office. No. 21 Sohool Street, Boston. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED 

At tlM OFFICE or PUBLTCATIOX 21 School St. Boston. 

By NATHAN KICtlAKDSON, 283 Wuhinffton St. '* 
** GKOUOB P. RBED & CO...18Tr0iuoDt Row, " 

" A. M. LKLAND, ProTldence, R. I. 

«« C. BRBU8IN0, 701 Broadwny, New York. 

(* SCnAKFBNBBKQ & LUIS, TOdBroMlway, " 

" GKOKGK DUTTON, Jm Rochertw, N. Y. 

« O ANOKB & CO.... 19 South Ninth St. Philadelphia. 

" JOHN a. MKL1X)R, Pltti'barir, Pa. 
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•< HOLBROOK & LONG CleT«Und, 0. 

Life of John Sebastian Bach ; 

WXTB A CRITICAL yiXW OF HIS 00MP08ITI0HS, BT J. «. FOKKZL. 

(Continued from p. 81 ) 

CHAPTIB III. 

John Sebastian Bach's manner of managing 
the clavichord is admired by all those who have 
had the good fortune to hoar him, and envied by 
all those who might themselves pretend to be con- 
sidered as fiood performers. That this mode of 
playing on the clavichord must have been very 
different from that in use among Bach's predeces- 
sors and contemporaries, may be easily imagined ; 
but hitherto nobody has explained in what diis 
difference properly consisted. 

If we hear the same piece played by ten 
equally skilful and practised performers, it will 
produce, under the hand of each, a different 
effect. Each will draw from the instrument a 
different kind of tone, and also give to these tones 
a greater, or less degree of distinctness. Whence 
can this difference arise, if all the ten performers 
have sufficient readiness and practice? Merely 
from the mode of touching the instrument, which, 
in playing on the clavichord, is the same thing as 
the pronunciation in speech. In order to make 
the aelivery (as it may he called) perfect in play- 
ing, as well as in speaking or declaiming, the great- 
est dbtinctness is required in the production of the 
tones, as in the pronunciation of the words. 
But this distinctness is susceptible of very various 
degrees. Even in the lowest degrees we can un- 
derstand what is played or said ; but it excites no 
pleasure in the hearer, because this decree of dis- 
tinctness compels him to some exertion of his 
attention. But attention to single tones or words 
ought to be rendered unnecessary, that the hearer 
may direct it to the ideas and their connection, 
and for this we require the highest degree of dis- 
tinctness in the production of single tones, as in the 
pronunciation oi single words. 

I have often wondered that C. Ph. Emanuel 
Bach, in his ** Essay on the True Manner of 
Playing on the Clavichord," did not describe at 
length this hi^zhest degree of distinctness in the 
touch of that instrument, as he not only possessed • 
it himself, but because in this consists one of the 



chief differences, by which Bach*s mode of play- 
ing on the clavichord is distinguished from all 
others. He says, indeed in the chapter on the 
style of performance : " Some persons play as if 
they had glue between their fingers ; their touch 
is too long, because they keep the keys down 
beyond the time. Others have attempted to avoid 
this defect, and play too short, as if the keys were 
burning hot. This is also a fault The middle 
path is the best." But he should have taught, and 
described to us, the means of attaining this middle 
path. I will endeavor to make the matter plain, 
as far as such things can be made plain without 
oral instructions. 

According to Sebastian Bach's manner of plac- 
ing the hand on the keys, the five finders are bent, 
so that their points come into a straight line over 
the keys, lying in a plane surface under them, in 
such a manner, that no single finger has to be 
drawn nearer, when it is wanted, but that every 
one is ready over the key which it may have to 
press down. From this manner of holding the 
hand, it follows, — 1st That no finger must fall 
upon its key, or (as often happens) be thrown on 
it, but must be placed upon it, with a certain con- 
sciousness of the internal power and command 
over the motion. 2nd. The impulse thus given to 
the ke^'s, or the quantity of pressure, must be 
maintained in equal strength, and that in such a 
manner, tliat the finger be not raised perpendicu- 
larly from the key, but that it glide off" the fore 
part of the key, by gradually drawing back the 
tip of the finger towards the palm of the hand. 
8rd. In the transition from one key to another, 
this gliding off* causes the quantity of force or 
pressure, with which the first tone has been kept 
up, to be transferred, with the greatest rapidity, 
to the next finger, so that the two tones are 
neither disjoined from each other, nor blended 
together. The touch is, therefore, as C. Ph. 
Emanuel Bach says, neither too long nor too short, 
but just what it ought to be. 

The advantages of such a position of the hand, 
and of such a touch, are very various, not only on 
the clavichord, but also on the pianoforte and the 
organ. I will here mention only the most impor- 
tant 1st The holding of the fingers bent renders 
all their motions easy. There can therefore be 
none of the scrambling, thumping, and stumbling, 
which is so common m persons who play with 
their fingers stretched out, or not sufficiently bent 
2nd. The drawing back of the tips of the nngcrs, 
and the rapid communication thereby effected, of 
the force of one finger to that following it, pro- 
duces the highest degree of clearness in the ex- 
pression of the single tones, so that every passage 
perfonned in this manner sdunds brilliant, rolling, 
and round. It does not cost the hearer the least 
exertion of attention to understand a passage so 
performed. 8rd. By the gliding of the tip of the 
finger upon the key with an equable pressure, 
sumcicnt time is given to the string to vibrate; 
the toue, therefore, is not only improved, but also 
prolor ged, and we are thus enabled to play in 
proper connection even long notes, on an instru- 
ment so poor in tone as the clavichord is. All 
this together has, besides, the very great advan- 
tage that we avoid all waste of strength by useless 
exertion, and by constraint in the motions. In 
fact, Sebastian Bach is said to have played with 
so easy and small a motion of the fingers, that it 



was hardly perceptible. Only the first joints of 
the fingers were in motion; the hand retained, 
even in the most difficult passages, its rounded 
form ; the fingers rose verv little from the keys, 
hanlly more than in a shake, and when one was 
employed, the other remained still in its position. 
Still less did the other parts of his body take any 
share ^ in his play, as happens with many whose 
hand is not light enough. 

A person may, however, possess all these advan- 
tages, and yet be a very indifferent performer on 
the harpsichord, in the same manner as a man 
may have a very clear and fine pronunciation, 
and yet be a bad dcclaimer or orator. To be an 
able performer, many other qualities are neces- 
sary, which Bach likewise possessed in the highest 
perfection. 

The natural difference between the fingers in 
size, as well as strength, frequently seduces per- 
formers, wherever it can be done, to use only the 
stronger fingers, and neglect the weaker ones. 
Hence arises not only an inequality in the exprea- 
sion of several successive tones, but even the im- 
possibility of executing certain passages, where no 
choice of fingers can oe made. John Sebastian 
Bach was soon sensible of this; and to obviate so 
great a defect, wrote for hinuself particular ])icce8, 
in which all the fingers of both hands must nec- 
essarily be employed in the most various positions, 
in order to pei-form them properly and (iistinctly. 
By this exercise he rendered all his fingers of 
both hands equally strong and serviceable, so that 
he was able to execute not only chords, and all 
running passages, but even single and double 
shakes with equal ease and delicacy. He was 
perfectly ma!<tcr even of those passages in which, 
while some fingers perform a shake, the others 
on the same hand have to continue the melody. 

To all this was added the new mode of finger- 
ing which he had contrived. Before his time, and 
in his younger years, it was usual to play rather 
harmony than melody, and not in all tlie twenty- 
four minor and minor modes. As the clavichord 
was still what the Germans call "gebunden," so 
that several keys struck a single string, it could 
not be perfectly tuned : people played therefore 
only in those modes which could be tuned with 
the most purity. From these circumstances it 
happened, that even the greatest performers of 
that time did not use the thumb tul it was abso- 
lutely neccessary in stretching. When Bach 
began to unite melody and harmony, so that even 
his middle parts did not merely accompany, but 
had a melody of their own, when he extended the 
use of the modes, partly by deviating from the 
ancient modes of church music, which were then 
very common, even in secular or chamber music, 
partly by mixing the diatonic and chromatic 
scales, and learnt to tunc his instrument, so that 
it could be played upon in all the twenty-four 
modes; he was obliged to contrive another mode 
of fingering better adapted to his new methods 
than that hitherto in use, particularly with respect 
to the thumb. Some persons have pretended that 
Couperin taught this mode of fingering before 
him, in his work published in 1716, under the 
title of ♦» L'Art de toucher le Clavecin." Bu^ in 
the first place, Bach was at that time above thirty 
years old, and had long made use of his manner 
of fingering; and secondly, Couperin 's fingering 
is still very different from that of Bach, though it 
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has in common witb it- tbe more frequent use of 
the thumb. I say only, the more frt'quent; for 
in Bacb*s method the thumb was made the prin- 
cipal Hnger, because it is absolutely impossible to 
do without it in what are called the difficult keys: 
this is not the case with Couperin, because he 
neither had such a variety of passages, nor com- 
posed and played in such difficult keys as Bach, 
and consequently had not such urgent occasion 
for it. We need only compare Bach*s fingering, 
as C Ph. Emanuel has explained it, with Coupcr- 
in's directions, and we shall soon find that with 
the one, all passages, even the most difficult and 
the fullest, may be played distinctly and easily, 
while with the other we can, at the most, get 
through Couperin's own compositions, and even 
them with difficulty. Bach was, however, ac- 
quainted with Couperin*s workit, and esteemed 
them, as well as the works of several French com- 
posers for the harpsichord of that day, because a 
})retty and elegant mode of playing may be 
earned from them. But he considered them as 
too affected, in the frequent use of the graces or 
ornaments, so that scarcely a note is free from 
them. The ideas which they contained were, 
besides, too flimsy for him. 

From the ea<y, unconstrained motion of the 
fingers — from the excellent touch — from the clear- 
ness and precision in connecting the successive 
tones — from the advantages of the new mode of 
fingering — from the equal practice of all the fin- 
gers of both hands — and, lastly, from the great 
variety of his figures of melody, which were 
employed in every piece in a new and uncommon 
manner, Sebastian Bach at length acquired such 
a high degree of facility, and, we may almost say, 
unlimited power over his instrument in all the 
modes, that there were hardly any more diffi- 
culties for him. As well in his unpremeditated 
fantasias, as in executing his other compositions, 
in which it is well known that all the finders of 
both hands are constantly employed, and have to 
make motions, which are as strange and uncom- 
mon as the melodies themselves, he is said to have 
possessed such certainty that he never missed a 
note. lie had, besides, such an admirable facility 
in reading and executing the compositions of 
othei'> (^ which, indeed, were all easier than his 
own), that he once said to an acquaintance, while 
he lived at Weimar, that he really believed ho 
could play everything, without hesitating, at the 
first sight. He was, however, mistaken ; and the 
friend, to whom he had thus expressed his opinion, 
convinced him of it before a week was passed. 
lie invited him one morning to breakfast, and laid 
upon the desk of his instrument, among other 
pieces, one which, at the first glance, appeared to 
be very trifling. Bach came, and, according to 
his custom, went immediately to the instrument, 

Cartly to play, partly to look over the music that 
ly on the desk. While he was turning over and 
playing it, his friend went into the next room 
to prepare breakfast In a few minutes Bach got 
to the piece which was destined to make him 
change his opinion, and began to play it But he 
had not proceeded far when he came to a passage 
at whicli he stopped. He looked at it, began 
anew, and again stopped at the same passage. 
"No," he called out to nis friend, who was laugh- 
ing to himself in the next room, at the same time 
going away from the instrument, "one cannot 
play everything at first sight ; it is not possible." 
He had an equal facility in overlooking scores, 
and executing the substance of them at first sight 
on the harpsichord. He even saw so easily 
through parts laid side by side, that he could im- 
mediately play them. This he oflen did, when a 
friend had received a new trio or quartetto for 
strincrcd instruments, and wished to hear how it 
sounded. He was also able, if a single bass part, 
often ill figured, was laid before him, immediately 
to play from it a trio or a quartet; nay, he even 
went so far, when he was in a cheerful humor, 
and in the full consciousness of his powers, as to 
perform extempore, to three single parts, a fourth 
part, and thus to make a quartetto of a trio. For 
these purposes he used two clavichords and the 
pedal, or a harpsichord with two sets of keys, pro- 
vided with a pedal. 

He liked best to play upon the clavichord ; the 



harpsichord, though cenainly susceptible of a very 
great variety of expression, had not soul enough 
for him ; and the piano was, in his lifetime, too 
much in its infancy, and still much too coarse to 
satisfy him. He therefore considered the clavi- 
chord as the best instrument for study, and, in 
general, for private musical entertainment He 
found it the most convenient for the expression 
of his most refined thoughts, and did not believe 
it possible to produce from any harpsichoixl, or 
pianoforte, such a variety in the gradations of tone 
as on this instrument, which is, indeed, poor in tone, 
but on a small scale extremely flexible. 

Nobody could adjust the quill-])lectrum8 of his 
harpsichord to his satisfaction ; he always did it 
himself. He also tuned both his harpsichord and 
his clavichord himself, and was so practised in the 
operation, that it never cost him above a quarter 
of an hour. But then when he played from his 
fancy all the twenty-four modes were in his power; 
he did with them what he ])leascd. Ho combined 
tbe most remote as easily and as naturally to- 
gether as the nearest ; the hearer believed he had 
only modulated within the compass of a single 
mode. He knew nothing of harshness in modula- 
tion ; his transitions in the chromatic scale were 
as soft and flowing as if he had wholly confined 
himself to the diatonic scale. His " Chromatic 
Fantasia," which is now published, may prove 
what I here state. All his extempore voluntaries 
are said to have been of the same description, 
but frequently much more free, brilliant and 
expressive. 

in the execution of his own pieces he "generally 
took the time very brisk, but contrived, besides 
this bri:tknes8, to introduce so much variety in his 
performance, that under his hand every piece was, 
as it were, like a discourse. When he wished to 
express strong emotions, he did not do it as many 
do, by striking the keys with great force, but by 
melodical and harmonical figures, that is, by the 
internal resources of the art. In this he certainly 
felt \cry justly. How can it be the expression of 
violent passion, when a person so beats on his 
instrument, that with all tne hammering and rat- 
tling, you cannot hear any note distinctly, much 
less distinguish one from another ? 

[To b« continued ] 



Letters from a Country Singing Teacher. 

No. IV. 
M— 



— , Nov. 6, 1865. 
John S. Dw^ionr, Esq., 

Dear Sir: — I learn that in the cities choristers have 
full power and their word is law. This is as it mast 
be, to insure any degree of success in the music of pub- 
lic worship. This is well understood, I am told, by the 
sini^crs, and so long as one has the charge, so long 
is he implicitly obeyed. Upon my first undertaking 
the choir here this necessity was fully explained, and 
I had every reason to suppose that the persons who 
sang with me fully understood it and were ready to 
act accordingly ; that they saw, even if the leader 
was wrong in his views, it was better for the general 
effect and object to be gained to follow him implicit- 
ly, thnn to create confusion by doing, like the chil- 
dren of Israel in the time of the Judges : " every 
one that which was right in his own eyta.*^ And 
for a time I had no cause to complain. 

Our numbers increased, and every Sunday showed 
a decided improvement. By the end of the first 
half year it began to be remarked that our choir was 
really beginning to sing with the spirit and un- 
derstanding, and the pastor was beginning to 
indulge hopes that his favorite plan, one in which I 
heartily shared, for the music of our Congregational 
churches, might become a fixed fact 

This plan was as follows : 

After the congregation were seated and all was 
still, a short voluntary upon the organ ; then a sen- 
tence or two from the Bible, as in the Episcopal 
church, to be followed by an anthem chant, or in 
some cases by a piece similar to the fine four, five, 
six part pieces, and the like, in the book published 



by Messrs. Baker and Southard a few years since ; 
the sextet from Rossini : ** Though the sinner,** for 
instance; — then the usual short prayer, followed bj 
the hymn. The two hymns before the sermon were 
to be sung to the best and most refined tunes we 
could compass, while in a short hymn after the ser- 
mon, both in the forenoon and afternoon service, tbe 
choir was only to lead oflT the congregation in some 
dioral: " Old Hundred," *'York," "St. Ann's," and 
the like. To accomplish this was the great end and 
aim for which I was working. I felt sore of 
soon having a quartet able to begin with, while the 
choir as a whole was becoming quite reliable for 
chorus singing. One of my troubles arose from my 
best bass singer. His voice was really very good, 
and he knew it. His great defect may be under- 
stood from what a neighbor said of him : " God had 
given X. a capital voice — pity he had not added some 
brains I" So long as he sang under the direction of 
another, his assistance was valuable. But as ho felt 
the benefit of study and rigid practice, and saw his 
way more sure, he began to give himself airs, and 
took upon himself at times to strike off into the 
tenor part, to show how he, if he wished, could 
** drown tvcry body out." The country choris- 
ter must put up with such things; ho dare not 
say much, if he would keep his forces. Just at 
the time when wc were thinking seriously of 
introducing our new order of singing, X. one Sab- 
bath turned the scats actually into a place for display; 
nothing was to be heard of any body, so to speak, 
but him. The people below turned round and 
stared, and a general sensation was plainly visible* 
Now giving us bass like " the Bull of Bashan,*' now 
striking up into the tenor, utterly destroying all bal- 
ance, by weakening one part and by adding his roar 
to the other already too strong, and crowning all by 
giving us a verse or two in the alto in such a fal- 
setto as sets my teeth on edge to think of. After 
the second hymn, I must confess, with some heat, 
moved thereto by the smiles and even tittering of 
some of the younger people, who sat within reach of 
my eye, I spoke to him sharply. lie rose, took his 
hat and walked off. I have not seen him at church 
since. I learned from another member of the choir, 
that ho had been engaged previously to sing in one 
of the other churches at a small salary, and had come 
to ours once more only to show his vocal powers as 
a parting souvenir. 

So there was an end of our quartet for the present ; 
ho had been so fully depended on that none of the 
other bass singers had met at the meetings for this 
particular practice, and ho who was to have sung a 
second bass part, had not the necessary depth of voice. 
However, my two principal trebles, and the best 
alto, were making famous progress ; especially the 
young lady mentioned in my last. Her voice devel- 
oped daily, but that was little in comparison to the 
development of taste and feeling which her singing 
exhibited. Both the pastor, who often attended our 
singing meetings and took part in them, both in 
psalm tunes and glees, and myself, had taken the 
greatest pains to persuade each singer to think of the 
words which were to be sung, and I am much in the 
practice of getting the hymns beforehand and read- 
ing them carefully aloud, to show the proper empha- 
sis and to point out the varying sentiment, and cor- 
responding feeling with which the different stanzas 
should be sung. Our quartet had really made great 
progress in this respect, and my fine treble in an 
especial manner. Had she persevered I have no 
doubt that she would have finally made herself 
known, as I see by your Journal so many others are 
doing now. But as people began to notice her, 
strangers looking round to see the fine singer, and 
making afterwards flattering remarks, she grew vain. 
I urged her to the utmost to keep on her present 
course, that she was still but a pupil, and could she 
hear the good singers of the city she would see how 
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far sho still was from tbcir point of excellence 
This was taken as proceeding from merely interested 
motives upon my part, and though I offered to bring 
her to last ycar*s Convention, if she would only stay 
with us, the offer of a small salary and a little dex- 
terous flattery took her away from us long before 
the year was out. I am told that her singing has be- 
come coarse and harsh, as must naturally follow, 
when one, before she is fully able to go alone, has 
almost the entire treble to carry in a rather largo 
church against some dozen or thereabouts of rough, 
unpolished voices, male and female. 

This was a severe blow to me. I had depended so 
much upon her, had begun to cherish such strong 
hopes, I had taken such a world of pains, altogether 
the affair caused me a deep and bitter disappoint- 
ment. I can truly say that my sorrow on her own 
account was not the smallest item with me. 

And now I had again to begin the training of ano- 
ther to take her place ; but where was the material ? 

My next best treble married, and from that mo- 
ment sat below. My best alto moved out of town, 
and I found my bass, without X.'s powerful voice 
and "brass,*' feeble. The consequence was that 
Zeuncr's beautiful music, and most of the fine arrange- 
ments from great authors, — so often mentioned in 
the Journal, — which we had learned, had to go by the 
board, and we were reduced to the easy tunes and 
simple harmonies of the singing school. For the 
finer excellencies of singing we had no longer the 
leading voices, which I now found by experience had 
penetrated and governed all. The change was so 
great as fairly to astonish me, and the idea of going 
over all the labor again, which with such good ma- 
terials had produced so much of good fruit as there 
was, was appalling. 

But it did not end here. Our singing meetings 
lost their interest now that the quartet singing had 
disappeared, and we were forced to fall back upon 
the poorer music. I found that the taste and power 
of appreciation of my choir had far outstripped in 
their improvement their powers of execution ; and 
the singing of poor music had no longer its old 
charm, while they felt their inability to undertake 
anything belter. We could not always sing " St. 
AnnV and "London" and " Yoik," and " St. Mar- 
tinis," nor could we forever repeat the brainless tunes, 
whose only excellence is a light tripping rhythm. 
So scarcely a year had passed before one after an- 
other dropped ofi^, and but a scanty number was left 
as a nucleus around which to collect tlie best pupils 
from a new singing school. 

We had our singing school. A new set of light, 
easy tunes was learned, a new set of younger singers 
brought up into the gallery, and all my last year's 
labor was to be performed again, but no longer with 
such materials. I have become rather an old story, 
and I should not wonder if I should soon have an 
opportunity to write you an account of the downfall 
of " a Country Chorister." 

I have brought yon down to last Spring in my 
recital, and there leave the subject for the present. 

One topic I have omitted entirely, and I will not 

now waste words upon it. A simple reference to it is 

enough. Every man in my position, however, can 
tell you that one of his troubles and not the least 
either, is the petty jealousies and vanities of his 
volunteer singers. " This is my place," savs one, " I 
have always sat here." " Yes, but you have been 
awav for the four last Sundays, and Mr. G. said I 
might take the place." So Mr. G. has to offend one 
or the other. " Mr. G., did you say that Ann should 
sine in that duet in the " Portuguese hymn ?" *' I 
really don't remember ; you can either of you sing 
it. I leave you to settle it ; or perhaps it will have 
a good effect if you sing alternate verses." So both 
are about half satisfied. 
Mine is a small kingdom, but 

"Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown !" 

Respectfully Tours, 

P. E. G. 



A BoBary of Glees. 

[Glee-singers generally, and the members of the 
"Salem Glee Club" in particular — an institution 
which has been famous hereabouts— will find amuse- 
ment and revival of some sweet associations in the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter from one of their " chief 
musicians," in reply to an invitation to a reunion of 
musical friends, at Salem, Mass., Dec. 1851.] 

I shall be delighted to join my friends of the 
' tuneful choir,' * in undisturbed song of pure con- 
sent,' and 'harmony divine,' and with 'Glorious 
Apollo ' * strike again the lyre,' and * loudly sound 
the golden wire,' for the dear sake of dear pleasant 

* Auld iang syne.' 

Ah, ' Friend of my soul,' whither have fled those 

* Happy days,' ' the days we never, never more shall 
see'? How often 'In this lonely vale of streams' 
do I think of them, ' In tears, with heart oppressed 
with grief,' and 'with earnest longings of a sorrowing 
soul,' again do ' I wish to tune my quivering lyre.' 

* Ah I well-a-day ! ' * Are those white hours forever 
fled,' ' that led mc up the roseate steep of youth,* 
when ' all by the shady greenwood tree,' while ' the 
radiant Ruler of the day,' the ' Sun, was up,' and 

* When winds breathed soft along the silent deep,' 
I heard the * Foresters sound the cheerful horn,' and 
bade a * Welcome to the sons of harmonv.'^Ah ! 

m 

* yes, dear Jack,' how often ' When the moon shines 
bright, in the clear cold night,* ' Sad memory brings 
the light of other days around me I ' How often, 'As 
the shades of night appear,' * When wearied wretches 
sink to rest,' ' When chough and crow to roost are 
gone,' when ' Sleep, gentle lady,' or ' Retire, retire, 
my love,' or * Sleep on, sleep on,' or ' Love wakes 
and weeps,' is the ' Song of the Serenade^,' — how 
often, as I stand ' Alone on the sea-beaten rock,* and 
' See our oars with feathered spray,' — or when as a 

* Weary pilgrim ' I ' roam through the forest,' * By 
Celia's arbor,' do I * Softly sigh,' as ' Slowly tolls 
the curfew's solemn sound,' ' Return, blest days, 
return ye laughing hours.' ' Ah ! how sad the days 
appear,' when * Far from home,' and ' Parted from 
those I loved,' those whom * A generous friendship ' 
'Joined in harmony divine,' I bade 'Farewell to 
Lochaber,' and like the * Three poor mariners,' or 

* A weary pilgrim,* even ' A grey, grey friar,' who 

* From a cheerful home doth part,' I journeyed ' O'er 
heath-covered mountains,' leaving far behind the 
' Friends of my soul,' crying after me, * Oh tarry, 
gentle traveller 1 ' No ' Echo Song ' gave back ' re- 
sponsive notes,' for ' Gone was my heart,' and ' Deso- 
late was the dwelling of Moma.' 

Kow since I am ' come unto these yellow sands,' 
how often ' Breathes my harp ' ' the song of other 
days,' while memory summons up * All the delights' 
that neither * Dull repining care,' nor ' Crabbed age 
and youth,' nor ' Old King Cole,' nor the ' Queen 
of the valley,' nor time, ' the mighty conqueror of 
hearts,' can ' banish from my heart.' 

* Why, sure there never met,' ' a truly jovial set,' 
' more prone than we to laugh, 

And quaff, 
' and drink good sherry.' ' How soft were our de- 
lights 1 ' ' How sweet, how fresh our vernal days ! ' 
' How musical the air 1' * How merrily wo lived,' 
and sang * Hail, smiling mom I ' bade ' Health to 
my dear, and long unbroken years,' and with ' The 
harp that once in Tara's halls ' ' Waked the loud 
echoes ' ' O'er the long resounding shore,' we sang 
' How pleasant is the fisherman's life I ' ' How mer- 
rily ' while ' At early dawn ' ' Blew gentle gales,' 
and ' with sighs each sweet rose ' * filled all the am- 
bient air ' ' with balmy sweetness ' we ' Blest the 
fairy hours,' gave each to each * A cup of the grape's 
bright dew,' danced o'er 'the yellow sands,' and 
drained ' The social glass." 

Yes, * Memory pours back its hours,' and ' I call 
to remembrance ' * The bold, bold outlaws' of ' Our 



musical club,' who at tiroes, ' With phrase sad and 
soft,' like ' Nightingales that tune their warbling 
notes,' sang 'Softly sweet, in Lydian measure,' 
' There is a voice of grief,' or * How sleep the brave 
who sink to rest,' or who ' Murmured soft, ' ' Say, 
brothers, say,' ' Where shall we make her grave 1 * 
Or who again, like ' Tigers crouching in the wood,' 
or like the 'Bold dragoons' of 'Lutzow's wild 
hunt,* * When the ruddy sun had set,' and ' When 
the fair moon, resplendent lamp of night,' gave forth 
her ' Beam of light,* beat loud ' The Indian Drum,' 
struck * The harp's wild notes,' and 'sang with 
lusty lung,' in ' Laughing glee ' and ' Merry catch,' 
the ' Wood notes wild ' of ' Mynheer Van Dunck,' 
or 'We soldiers think' that 'Amo amas' is 'As 
good as a glass,' so ' Away with melancholy.' ' For 
what have wo to do, old Care, with such as yon t ' 
Yen, ' Ha, ha ! ha, ha I' ' What do you want, my 
cocks?' Aint 'Life a bumper,' and 'Here's a 
thumper,' and since ' Little pigs lie on very good 
straw,' where ' They're all a noddin', nid, nid, nod- 
din',' why then say I, ' Begone dull care I ' * Lille- 
bulcro,' and ' Hey down derry, we'll drink and be 
merry,' and here's a ' sweet kiss ' for ' Dame Dnr- 
den's three serving maids,' who will turn ' Each fair 
check,' and * laugh while they cry ' : ' Sir, you 're a 
comical fellow!' But enough, enough, ' Of such 
poor stuff*.' * In sadder strain I cry,' ' When shall 
we all meet again?' and 'In some cool grot or 
mossy cell,' ' Awake the .^£olian lyre,' as the ' Bright 
morning star ' arises 'From the orient wave,' or as 
in ' Dull declining day ' the ' Shades of night ap- 
pear.' 'Never, no never,' for 'This world is all a 
fleeting show,' and ' Time is like a river,' ' bearing 
us on,' and we shall soon hear the pealing notes of 
'The last bugle's distant blast.' Then 'Hushed 
will be every tuneful voice,' 'Cold be Cadwalio's 
tongue'; the 'Convent bells' will toll sad 'Re- 
quiems o'er our bier.' ' All, all in vain,' that ' loving 
friends and forms so fair,' shall have ' Smoothed our 
furrowed check,' or have cried in ' Accents wild,' 
' Come, come away, Death ! ' In ' that dread hour,' 
while ' Sadly thinking and spirits sinking,' may no 
' Fatal and dark despair ' ' Cloud our sad heart,' but 
like ' Cherub fair,' may the bright ' Daughter of 
Faith awoke,' arise, illume, 'The dread unknown, 
the chaos of the tomb,' and lead our * willing souls ' 
to that ' Fair vale, where spring eternal reigns.' 
* Peace to the souls of the heroes.' h. k. o. 



Sound Doctrine. — The notion that thoie 
not " scientifically " musical cannot appreciate or 
enjoy good music, is well refuted in the following 
article, contributed a few years since to the Athe" 
naum Gazette^ Manchester, England, apropos to 
the lectures of our townsman, Mr. J. Q. Weth- 
ERBEE, who lectured upon music in all the prin- 
cipal English towns and cities. 

To the Editor : 

There is an opinion very generally prevalent, 
that for a correct appreciation of the purest forms 
of Art, something like a commensurate education 
is essentially necessary. This opinion, which I 
cannot but consider radically erroneous, arises 
probably from a want of due discrimination be- 
tween what may be termed the mechanical or 
physical processes of Art, and the mental or 
SBsthetical manifestations of it. My meaning in 
reference to the former may be illustrated by a 
few examples. In music, for instance, the me- 
chanical or physical processes arc those which are 
referable to the laws of sound, in connection with 
harmony, discord, rhythm, time, etc. ; in painting, 
to forms, colors, perspective, chiar'oscuro, etc. ; m 
poetry, to the structure and powers of language, 
in connection with rhythm, etc. Now, m all 
these it is abundantly obvious that education is 
essentially involved. No one is a competent 
judge of their degrees of excellence without a 
knowledge of them, and that knowledge the result 
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of Study. But it is otberwise with Art in refer- 
ence to its esthetic manifestations. Il^re the 
primary feeling, common to human nature, are 
directly appealed to; and, except an education 
opponed to the free developement of these feelings 
exist, the hi<;best and purest works of Art are the 
most powerfully operative on all minds, educated 
and uneducated. 

To suppose otherwise, is to suppose that there 
exiiits no natural connection between the mind 
which creates, and the minds which are addressed 
by works of Art. But it is not so — the sympathy 
is perfect ; and the only condition necessary to the 
most perfect enjoyment of the beauties of Art is 
that we keep our minds open and free to its opera- 
tion. The existence of national melodies, the 
most beautiful of melodies, — and popular ballads, 
the most perfect of ballads, — may be appealed to 
in support of these views. I therefore renudiate 
the notion that we must begin with low forms of 
Art, and gradually ascend to its higher regions. 
I have heard an advocate for this doctrine re- 
mark, that if you begin by giving the people goo<l 
music, they will never afterwards be satisfied with 
what is poor and indiflferent. Precisely so ; and 
for that reason I would give it them. If you give 
only the bad, how can they have ideas of any 
other V 

I have been led into these remarks by reflect- 
ing on the course of lectures now delivering by 
Mr. Wetherbee, at both the Roval Institution, and 
Athenfeum, Manchester. The lectures themselves 
are, of course, not strikingly original, though 
abounding in good sense, and a pretty accurate 
knowledge of the historical details ; but the illus- 
trations are of the Yery highest class; they are 
drawn from the works of the greatest composers, 
and are sung in a style worthy of the composers, 
chaste, pure and expressive. Their eifect on the 
large audiences to which tliey have been ad- 
dressed — as evidenced by marked and earnest 
attention, and repeated applausie — fully corrobo- 
rates what I have said. There are no clap-trap 
embellishments, no trumpery roulades, cadences 
and trills, but pure and expressive melody, such 
as will live long in the minus and hearts of those 
who have heard it. 

I trust that the Directors, in reference to the 
music uf the Athenicum, will preserve this high 
character, so exactlj^ in accordance with the cha- 
racter of the Institution. I am. Sir, 

Yours, Meta. 
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Diary Abroad.— No. 24. 

Beklix, Si£PT. 80.— One day last Spring the talk at 
the Libniry turned upon overtures, and Rellstab rela- 
ted (in substance) the following: Soon after Mk^jdels- 
buhn's return from that vi.sit to England, during which 
he m:ide tlie Scottish tour, and the composition of his 
IJtbridtn (Fingal*d Cave) overture, in wliich he so beau- 
tifully gives utterance to the emotions which the sublime 
solitudcA of those desolate islands and the surrounding 
waters awakened in his poetic nature, he and Rellstab 
met. MendcUsohn naturally asked the critic his opinion 
of the new work. RelUtab spoke favorably of it as a 
ton?- picture, but a<»kcd him why he did not employ his 
powers in the production of works of the higher class 
of character-portrayal (Sihilderung.) Such for in- 
(ttance as Beetiiovkn's overtures to " Coriolanus" and 
" Kgmont? '* " Ah," said Mendelssohn, '' that I cannot 
do!" 

Nor could he. His was not a great creative genius. 
He knew his own strength and weakne<u;, and his simple 
confession to Rellstab Ia a key to bis own artistic char- 
acter. " I like the Athalia best of all his overtures, for 
in this he has to the greatest extent ignored his own 
feelings and emotions and painted a character foreign to 
his own." 

I do not pretend to remember Rellstab*s words, but 
this was the idea. 

To appreciate fully the distinguishing characteristics 
of Mendelssohn's music, it is necessary to keep in view 
the character of his mind. Though with but small cre- 
ative genius himself, few men have lived who possessed 
talents so great for making all that had been done by 
others his own. He was not a greater "wonder child" as 
pupil of Zelter and Bergkr, than as the pupil of his 



other teachers. No man has lived, whom nature en- 
dowed with a higher power of poetic appreciation. His 
mind was a soil of extraordinary richness, cultivated to 
the very highest extent. Though he finally devoted 
himself to music, he was the embodiment of the idea, 
which we in English convey by the term ukalar. The 
highest efforts of Bulwer's fancy are those In which 
he exerts himself to paint characters of the stamp of 
Mendelssohn. 

This order of mind is seldom if ever endowed in a high 
degree with what we call crtatioe talent. I think of but 
one exception, — Joiim Milton. Be it that the creative 
mind is too much occupied with its own creations to 
dwell upon those of other minds, or that the two orders 
of intellect are too diverse to often harmonize in one, I 
think the fact is unquestionable. It is rather the office 
of the receptive mind, through the high culture and ex- 
treme refinement of which it is susceptible, to act as 
commentator, — translator, — apostle, — of the creative. 
Cousin and Jouffrot interpret Kamt and Hegel; 
Dana and Hudson ftiscinate audiences, who never read 
SiiAKSPE.iicE; Bryant holds communion with Nature 
and echoes her still voice to many a soul which other- 
wise would never hear it. 

I read but little poetry, the gods not having made me 
poetical. I cannot read it. There are but three poets in 
all literature, whose works, complete, I have read (unless 
I count my school-boy task of Vikgil;) Siiakspearr, 
Milton, and— Longfellow. Do I class the latter with 
the two great creative poets? By no means. But as 
Mendelssohn fascinates me above all other compasers, 
so Longfellow fascinates me above all other poets. Men- 
delssohn is to me the Longfellow of musicians; Long- 
fellow the Mendelssohn among poets. From the rich 
treasury of his learning, exquisite taste and refinement 
Longfellow enriches me with the wealth of German, 
French, Spanish and other literatures. Not in servile 
translations alone, but in poems of his own, tmnfused 
with and breathing their spirit He makes me a par- 
taker in the delights of his scholarly pursuits. He goes 
into the forest, among rivers and mountains, and there 
interprets to me in clear and distinct terms the thoughts 
and feelings, which in my less poetic nature were little 
more than faint hints at and shadows of ideas and emo- 
tions. Sly " airy nothings*' have now " local habitations 
and names.*' What if he do not create, and but gives 
utterance to thoughts and feelings awakened by the 
creations of others, (if you will have It so;) is it a small 
thing to be allowed to enter into the sacred places of a 
mind of such culture, to share In its emotions, to love, 
admire, pity, sorrow, enjoy with It? To go with it into 
the past, and the foreign, at home, to look with it* eyes 
upon the spreading chesnut tree, to hear with t/s ears 
the noise of the distant city, to fancy with its imagina- 
tion the presence of the loved and lost? I have found 
no German who will read " Hyperion;" its Germanism^ 
— to coin a word, — which is its charm for us, ruins it for 
them; yet they read German works upon America with 
enthusiasm, which we cannot wade through. What 
Longfellow accomplishes in verse and poetic prose, Men- 
delssohn performs in music. 

For instance; while still very young and fresh from 
the study of all that makes Italy the land of pilgrimage, 
he journeyed thither. His soul drank in her beauty, 
but sorrowed, almost as one without hope, over her fall 
and decay. His Italian symphony is but the musical 
expression of the feelings of the scholar, as he wanders 
amid the ruins of the world's sometime mistress, and 
mourns her present degradation. 

The *' Hebrides *' cverture is another outpouring of the 
very soul. We need not the story of its composition to 
show us this. 

*' Well, Felix," said his sister, " describe the voyage to 
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us. 

" Such does not let itself be described— I will piny to 
you.** And he lint down and improvised his recollections 
upon the pianoforte, and thus arose that lovely composi- 
tion. 

Of all my own journeying*, my visits to the 
great American lakes have left the deepest and 
grandest impressions. The wild, sublime solitudes of 
the waters and shores of Lake Superior have stirred up 
my fancy and fastened themselves upon my memory 
beyond all else. Nor am I alone in these feelings. Two 
years ago I crossed over to the shore north of Isle Ro}*alei 



upon a steamboat, and marked how the feelings which 
those forest-covered heights, rich in the roo^t luxurious 
vegetation and carved by Nature's hand into the most 
exquisite forms, which those lofty islands rising abruptly, 
giant-like far into mid air from the gloriously clear, 
sparkling waters, which those little nooks and bays, 
worthy to be the chosen at>odes of the loveliest water 
spirits ever bom of human imagination, — which the 
mighty spirits of calmness and silence and peace aroused 
within my breast, feelings too deep and strong for utter- 
ance, gradually painted themselves In the expressive 
face of a young English nobleman on Ixmrd, awakening 
him from his taciturnity, and calling out expressions of 
the highest admiration, even of astonishment at the world 
of beauty before us. Yet he wiia familiar with all (hat 
Europe has to ofler of the sublime and beautiful. And 
thus writes a lady of high culture, lofty poetic nature, 
and with recollections of Switzerland and the ocean in 
her memory, of a single view upon that lake: " Shut 
your eyes," writes she, " and see with me that magnifi- 
cent view from Copper Falls; that point of land with its 
soft meadows and dark forests running out adventurous- 
ly into that magic lake, all mirage and fog along the 
great sweep of the horizon, full of fantastic changes, 
coldly glittering like Damascus steel, whose waves we 
see breaking into foam upon the dark, distant rocks, and 
upon whose surface lies couched Isle Royale, like a gi- 
giintic watch-dog. I suppose you have walked about 
through the woods as I did, listening to the mysterious 
confidences between the winds and the tree-tops, and 
wondering wluit the glistening brooks were laughing 
about." Yes, ye^, that have I! And I have wolked 
hours upon the pebbly beaches and sought in vain for 
evidence of another living thing on earth than myself, 
save when that most solitary of all sounds, the wail of 
the loon, came sweeping across the lake's motionless 
bosom. 

Tlie thoughts and feelings of those hours come rush- 
ing like a flood upon my memory, whenever the first 
still, half melancholy notes of Mendelssohn's " Hebrides'* 
overture strike my ear. Those hours cannot be de- 
scribed, they can only be depicted in music, and Moi- 
delssohn has done it 

Handel, like Milton, treated of the sublimest sub- 
jects; like him, mastered them and satisfies us fully. 
Muzakt, like Shakspeare, dealt with humanity; and his 
creations, like Wnv^e of the great poet, are each perfect 
in themselves and will endure until literature and music 
are swallowed up in the oblivion of all things. Beetbo- 
ven gives utterance to the yearnings of the mortal and 
finite, for that which Is immortal and without end. 
Rossini says: " Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die !" His music is the voice of our sensual nature, but 
glorified, refined to most exalted epicureanism. ButMen- 
dclsso!:n, the artist, the scholar, familiar with all that 
elevates and dignifies, lifted far above and beyond the 
merely sen^^ual and sensuous, dwelling in a region of crj*s- 
talline purity, sings— himself! No glow of passion 
warms his music; its singular fascination lies in some- 
thing el'^. The charm is of another kind. May it not 
be called an intellectual charm ? 

It impresses me as all that I know of Greek Art and 
literature impresses me; as the pmrluct of the highest 
intellectual perfection, the very embodiment of refined 
taste. 

The other evening the Antigone was given with Men- 
delssohn's music. I cannot describe the singular im- 
pression that ancient play made upon me; so simple in 
its structure, yet moving on to its catastrophe with such 
a measured tread; so grand, so broad in its outline, and 
withal 80 cold! Fate brooding over its actors, un- 
touched by sympathy with their woe, unmoved by 
their horror and despair. Just so simple, just so broadly 
conceived and executed, just so coldly beautiful and 
unsympathizing seemed the music of that choms of 
aged men. No other composer that has lived could so 
have entered into and caught that spirit. No other has 
had ^lendelssohn's learning and mental cultivation. 
In " Elijah" how evident throughout is the effect of his 
national feelings, in his adaptation of his music to the 
poetry of the Old Testament. His God the Lord is the 
Jehovah of the Jews; his angels, spirits above human 
infirmity, the ministering spirits of the Holy One; his 
Prophet, the prophet of The Lord ! And yet— and to 
me therein consists much of the extraordinary charm 
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of that oratorio— it is the product of the MendelMohn 
whom I have tried above to describe. His exquisite 
taste in tiic o«e of his ideas is more striking than tlio 
ideas tliemsclves. Those do not alwnys strilie one as 
new. Loolc at tlie very effective allegro con Juoco of 
half a dozen bars, where ** God tlie Lord passed by,** 
and compare it with the sliort allegro con brio in tlie first 
movement of Bectboven*s Sonata Patketique for instance ; 
and yet how exquisitely chosen for the piece. 

It is in his chamber mu^ic, trios, duets, solos and the 
like, that Mendelssobn*s lack of creative power is most 
felt A thought which will make an exquisite song, may 
be utterly inadequate when made the basis of a long 
poem; a musical idea which may be truly beautiful 
in a song without words, for the piuno forte, may 
become painfully tedious when dwelt upon in the An- 
dante of a Trio. I was recently struck with this in a 
duet for pinno and violoncello by our author, when the 
slight subject of the Adagio, — ^vory pretty, tender and 
delicate,— was repeated over and over again, as if for no 
other purpose than to fill a certain amount of space upon 
the printed pages. Still it was always McndcUsohnic^ 
though tedious. It is the hearing tliis class of his com- 
positions within the past year, in greater number and 
variety than ever before, that has enabled me to under- 
stand why he is rated so much lower in the scale by the 
musical world here than in England or in our own coun- 
try. When the composer is deprived of orchestral and 
choral masses he is forced to depend entirely upon the 
strength of his mnsical idea. A weak thought ir. v be so 
embellished by the resources of a full orchestra, ^hat its 
Intrinsic poverty shall escape notice with the multitudes. 
It is with music as with painting; the mass will crowd 
a hall to see a diorama by John Martin, crowded with 
figures in all sorts of melo-dramatic action, while only 
the appreciative few sit down to gaze by the hour upon 
a Madonna by Rapiiabi^ or Murilix>. Yet the single 
figure or the small group is the test of greatness. Mo- 
zart spent more time upon the six quartets which he 
dedicated to Haydn than upon his six great operas ! and 
each of Beethoven's last quartets seems to have cost hira 
as much time and labor as either of his last great works, 
save the second Mass. Chamber music, then, Is the 
touchstone of the composer's creative power. When 
judged by this test, though few can love and ei\joy his 
works more than I do, I must confess, however, unwil- 
lingly, that Mendelssohn did not reach the hiyhett rank. 

I have been led into this train of thought by hearing 
last evening, the work, which Is here called his highest 
efibrt of genius ; the work In which he went the most 
out of himself, and, having grasped the ideas of another, 
made them his own, aud reproduced them in muftie; and 
this work is liis overture to Shakspeare's " MId.<ummer 
Night's Drenm.'* Various as are the opinions I have 
expressed in regard to his oratorios, symphonies, and his 
other more important works, all witli one accord recog- 
nize in this not merely a wonderful production for a boy, 
but the work of a great composer. 

Produced almost simultaneously with Weber's over- 
ture to Oberon ; both upon fairy subjects; the one the 
work of an inexperienced boy, the other tliat of a world- 
wide known composer; that of the boy towers mountain 
high above the other. It is possible that Weber may 
have heard the work of his young rival ; but Mendelssohn 
could never at that time have heard the *'Oberon.*' Yet 
tlie idea of " faery" is to a certain and not iceable extent 
conveyed by both alike. 

It is seldom that I have enjoyed a performance more 
than the beautiful drama of Shakspeare last evening, 
both fur its own sake and for the mu{iic. When I first 
heard it, some four years since, I was astonished to find 
the music during the play little more than an adaptation 
of the overture: but hearing It again, 1 9ice that it could 
not be otherwise; for as the overture Is the history of the 
entire drama written in mu«ic, no other musical lan- 
guage could be found, certainly by the same composer, 
for the various situations. How beautiful, how nicely 
adapted the vocal p:irts! how superbly comic the fune- 
real miwic over the dead P)'nimuH! how delicious the 
closing strains, as the fairies disperse through the palace 
of Theseus! 

Shall I confess the truth about the famous Wedding 
March ? Few pieces of music, so famous and so gener- 
ally popular, are so positively disagreeable aud ofiensire 
to my ear as this ! With the exception of two passages 



of half a dozen bars each, which it is true are repeated 

several times (in the composer's usual manner) the 

whole composition affects me in the concert room, or 

when drummed upon a piano forte, as a piece of mere 

noiHe beyond anything MEYKimEER ever wrote. But 

just this makes it one of the most efiective things, and 

most satisfactory to me, which Mendelssohn ever wrote, 

when heard in its proper place^^upon the stage. It is 

another evidence of the fine instinct which he had in 

adapting his music, another proof of his refinement of 

taste. 

We have been listening to the music of elves and fairies 

—music, every note of which breathed the spirit of 

SiiAKsrKARR, and of Tibck. But now the scene 

changes. We are carried away back beyond the days of 

Grecian civilizutloii to the rude and savage times of 

Theseus and the Amazons. The rough demigod will 

marry the bronzed Amazon, whom he has conquered in 

battle. 

•* Hippoly ta, T woo'd thee with my sword, 

And won thy love doing thee injuries; 

But I will wed thee in another key, 

Wi h pomp, with triumph and with revelling.'* 

They hunt, and their talk is of hounds, and the sweetest 

music they know is the voice of their dogs. The bride 

remembers how she 

** was with Hercules, and Cadmus once. 
When in a wood of Crete they tmyed the bear 
With hounds of Sparta." 

Fairies no longer, but rude men are before us, and come 
marching into the great saloon of the palace, with bar- 
baric pomp and splendor, and, as it should be, to the 
clashing of cymbals, the beating of drum«, — to a musio 
barbaric as the court of Theseus. I felt this march, last 
night, to be one of the compoi«er*s triui^phs; but deliver 
xse from it our of the play house ! 

Query. — What modification in the views here express- 
ed may further experience, reflection and familiarity with 
Mendelssohn's works effect? 



Philadblfiiia, Nov. 4. — ^In accordance with my 
last week's promise, I hasten to send you an account 
of *' The Creation,** as performed on Monday and 
Friday of last week, by the Ilarmonia Sacred Music 
Society. I have already given you some idea of this 
exclusive association, consisting of two distinct bo- 
dies of members, performing and administrative, the 
former doing the vocal business, and the latter form- 
ing the society itself ; for be it known to yon the 
performing members have not the least power of 
interference with the Directors, not even the right to 
vote. Oddly enough, the number of administrative 
members, (that is my own name for them,) is pre- 
cisely sufiiclcnt to fill all tlic ofliices of the association, 
and it is a very difllcult matter to procure an election 
into that august body. Rather a close corporation, 
is it not ? However, there is a great deal of talent 
and enterprise among the Directors ; the Treasurer 
is a real Rhode Island man, careful, pains-taking, 
and the actual heart of the Society, with the caase 
of music always in view. The President is one of 
our oldest, most respected and popular organists, a 
good musician, and an estimable person. The Sec- 
retary wo are not acquainted with except by name. 
The musical profession is ably represented by several 
organists and composers, among them two young 
men, whom I have seen noticed in the Jvurnal aa 
having had the honor of playing at the opening of 
the Trcmont Temple organ, last August a year, — I 
mean Messrs. M. H. Cross and Frank Darlbt ; 
the first of these is the organist of the Society ; the 
last the composer of some very clever music that has 
been brought out by the Ilarmonia. But I am talk- 
ing of the Direction instead of " The Creation " ; 
pray pardon me. 

The first concert of the season was given on Mon- 
day evening at Concert Hall, a very fine room in 
Chestnut street, somewhat larger than the Mnsical 
Fund Hall, though not quite so good in its acoustic 
construction. Having understood that there would 



be a crowd, I profited by the hint, went early, aud 
sat for three quarters of an hour, before the com- 
mencement, cramped upon a narrow bench, between 
two very stout gentlemen, the thermometer about 90, 
and the throng actually frightful. Every cranny and 
chink was occupied ; the avenues choked with extra 
benches and stools; the private boxes filled; the or- 
chestra, at the north end, overflowing with expectant 
auditors; and every standing place filled. Even the 
choir gallery and organ-loft, at the southern extre- 
mity of the hall, were invaded by the holders of 
standee tickets, and I heard that the very staircase 
outside was used as seats for those unable to pene- 
trate farther. 

I had brushed up my critical perceptions, and was 
prepared to speak out my exact opinions as to the 
merits, or I should more correctly say, the demerits, 
of the performance, but my first glance at the choir 
completely disarmed me, for there I saw — what f— 
a pretty screen of delicate pink and white laoe, ex- 
tending nearly across the front, thus announcing, in 
unmistakable terms, that the concert must be con- 
sidered as an amateur effort, and commanding a cer- 
tain allowance for the attempts of the singers thns 
concealed. 

I was vexed at first, and with my prejudices in 
favor of your Boston method, of the choristers facing 
the public without the slightest de.«cription of shelter, 
I thought the screen an affectation, especially as 
nothing of the kind had been used by the Mnsical 
Union the preceding week. By degrees my objec- 
tions vanished, and, by the time the performance 
commenced I really liked the appearance of the thin 
drapery; it makes a distinction between audience 
and performers not otherwise obtainable ; it gives an 
air of exdnsiveness and gentility, peculiar to the 
Harmonia's institutions ; it also excites curiosity as 
to the identity of the vocalists, and makes the lady 
singers look like a troop of misty fairies, although 
some of those I saw come down at the close of the 
concert were very substantial and not in the least 
fairy-like; it is romantic, though it may be unne- 
cessary; it is an apology for defects, and, after all, 
lends a certain air of charm and mystery that is by 
no means objectionable in these matter-of-fact days. 
Another feature, new to me, was a printed libretto of 
the oratorio, provided with copious notes explana- 
tory of the music, and really quite an interesting, 
amusing and instructive pamphlet. 

The Oratorio was produced with a good deal of 
care, with a very effective orchestra of an unknown 
number of musicians, as they were also behind the 
screen, and I could only see the scrolls of two or 
three double basses ; but without doubt the perform- 
ers were professional, and of good standing, as they 
played in first rate style throughout Mr. Cross 
presided at the organ, and one of the papers states 
that he performed the entire oratorio a semitone 
higher than printed, in order to eqnalize the pitch of 
orchestra and organ, the instrument having been 
stupidly built that much below concert tone. Cer- 
tainly such wholesale transposition is no slight task, 
and to have ai'hieved it so successfully is not a little 
creditable. * * • The exact concord between 
organ and orchestra was admirable, and occasionally 
it was a difiScult matter to say whether the former 
was used, so perfectly did the tones blend. The 
chorus was evidently not so large as that of the 
Musical Union, but it was well balanced, and very 
accurate. The difference of tone between this choir 
and that of the Union could not fail to be remarked, 
but is easily explained by the fact that the Ilarmonia 
is formed of singers in Protestant churches, and the 
other chiefly of Roman Catholics, a distinction that 
also applies to the audiences, aud management 
The fugnes were given with great spirit, and effect, 
particularly **Tho Heavens are telling,*' although the 
final portion was taken more rapidly than I like, or 
than is nsual. 
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The lady vocalists, who performed Gabriel and 
Eve, were evidently accomplished musicians; and 
the fall tone and clearness of the apper Gin** The 
Marvellous Works*' betrayed the identity of the 
singer, there being but one amateur in our city able 
to sustain that note with such power and truth. The 
same voice gave " With verdure elad" most tasteful- 
ly; it was a pleasure to hear the music rendered 
with such fidelity. " On mighty pens," was sung by 
the lady who assumed the part of Eve, and in its 
performance she evinced the possession of a beautiful 
organ, not as yet fully cultivated, but susceptible of 
receiving the highest finish. 

The music of Uriel was divided among several 
tenor voices, among them being easily discernible 
that of Mr. T. Bishop, formerly of the Seguin 
troupe, but for two seasons the primo tenore of the 
Harmonia, and one of its most admired members. 
A German gentleman sang " Now vanish before the 
holy beams," but it was rather too low for his regis- 
ter ; his pronunciation I forgot in the tasteful way he 
sang. Adam appeared to have a cold, but was oth- 
erwise good. Were it not for the screen I should 
criticize the performance of Raphael's music, parti- 
cularly the recitatives ; the solos were passable ; it was 
also divided between two bassos. The concerted 
pieces were the least commendable portions of the 
oratorio, and can only be passed over on the score 
of that lace curtain ; how I wish it had not been up, 
that mj tongue could be loosened. Mr. Leopold 
Meionen conducted the oratorio, and certainly as 
an amateur performance it was decidedly creditable, 
fully equBl to tome professional trials I have heard ; 
most undeniably it gave satisfaction, as it was re- 
peated on Friday for the public, and was greeted by 
another full room, in spite of the rain, and Fabodi's 
concert at the Musical Fund Hall. 

I wish I had space to tell you about Parodl's Afar- 

cdlaise, and the excitement her agents are creating 
by advertisements and free tickets. She sings for the 
Philharmonic Soeicty's first Concert this evening. 
I shall go and report The Musical Union gives 
Mozart's Twelfth Mass on Tuesday week at Concert 
Hall. Miss Ptne is expected to concertize soon, 
and on the whole we are more musical than ever. 

Veritas. 
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BOSTON, NOV. 10, 1866. 
Concert of Hiss Adelaide PhiUipps. 

The skies frowned a second time upon the feast 
prepared for us by our young Boston cantatrice, 
and told more sensibly in a diminished audience, 
than the first time, when, in spite of weather, all 
went forth so eagerly to welcome her. This time 
there was a smaller, yet goodly number of listeners, 
who felt well rewarded for having braved the 
storm. The programme was made up of about 
the same kind of elements, in the same propor- 
tions, as before, with the addition, for the better, 
of an air by Gluck. 

Beethoven's ballet overture, " Men of Pro- 
metheus," (which, though composed for a ballet, 
has more meat in it than the overtures to twenty 
** grand " operas,) was played with more efifect 
than one would have anticipated by a mere skele- 
ton of an orchestra of twenty, under Mr. Zer- 
RAHN. Had the quantity (of strings especially) 
been equal to the quality, there would hare been 
nothing to complain of. Mr. Harrison Millard 
followed with an English ballad, to wit : Balfe's 
" Then you'll remember me," and sang it very 
sweetly ; indeed we soon forgot the hand-organ 
and almost forgave the writer. 



And now for the queen of the evening. Dio 
clementey an aria from Marino Falieroy is one of the 
more interesting specimens of Donizetti melody, 
when you seek beneath the uppermost and hack- 
nied pieces in the pile. The worst of it is, the 
style of Donizetti altogether has grown hacknied ; 
and singers, we fear, choose it not so much to 
lend their voices for the illustration of good 
music, as for that they find it a convenient music 
to illustrate their voices. This is generally the 
public's fault, and not the artist's, who is so de- 
pendent on that public. People will go to the 
theatre to see Booth or Macready, and not 
Hamlet ; Rachel, and not Racine, (in which 
case they are wise ;) to the opera for Grisi, 
rather than for Mozart or Rossini ; and why 
not to the concert for the voice, and not for what 
that voice interprets, — for the person represent- 
ing, and not for the music, or the author repre- 
sented ? So people will do, and it will be the 
last and highest triumph of good taste, when we 
shall all do otherwise. Then, and not before 
then, we may perhaps have earned the right to 
call ourselves a really musiccd people. But we 
did not intend this digression. The piece was 
beautifully, artistically sung. We are more and 
more charmed with the quality of Miss Phillipps's 
voice. Some think it not so powerful as it was 
once ; we think it is only that crude sound has 
been refined into tone ; it is ten times more musi- 
cal, more smooth and even, more expressive, than 
in her Museum days. Garcia and Italy have 
not been lost on her. Her tones are powerful 
enough for any hall, and if the ear, the sense does 
not own their full power, the mind, the inner 
sense, the feeling does. Her execution, in ornate 
passages, is superior, but not faultless. There 
was always a certain thickness in her articulation, 
which she has not quite got rid of, — an afiair of 
organization, it is likely, — and which causes a lit- 
tle indistinctness in her rapid running passages. 
Her sostenuto and her trill are good ; her phra- 
sing large and style in general satisfactory. We 
should think her forte, however, lay in the 
larger, simpler, nobler forms of melody, in ora- 
torio and the like, (and what music so well 
worthy of the greatest artist?) rather than in 
florid operatic music. Of the simple ballad style 
too, she is mistress ; witness the two little pieces, 
which she sang to her own accompaniment in the 
second part : ** The Village Bells," by Peed, and 
that pretty version of ** Home," which so charmed 
everybody at her first concert, and with which she 
thb time answered the encore. Mr. Millard fol- 
lowed with Verdi's gay, gallant La Donna h 
mobile, which he tossed off with considerable grace. 

A piece by Gluck, the great master of dra- 
matic music, was, strange to say, a novelty in 
Boston concerts. That a piece so famous as the 
Cavatina from " Orpheus :" Che farh senza Eu- 
ridice ; a melody so exquisite and so purely ex- 
pressive, as the delight of that whole fresh audi- 
ence bore witness, should now invite our hearing 
for the first time was indeed strange. Those who 
heard it, were, we trust, convinced that there is 
noble and efiective melody outside of modern 
Italian opera, even in the oldest works which it is 
fashionable to let alone as ** classical." Miss Phil- 
lipps gave the introductory recitative in a chaste, 
distinct, artistic manner, and the large, full-flowing 
periods of the melody seemed just suited to her 
voice. She sang it finely, only we would have 
preferred to hear it in its naked simplicity, with- 



out certain modem adornments, elaborate caden- 
zas, and here and there hurried tempos, which 
we suppose we are to credit to her teacher. As 
it was, it proved the great " hit" of the evening, 
and encouraged the hope that those famous operas 
of Gluck, so full of the music of character and 
nature, without any nonsense, or passages for 
mere display of singers — so simple, too, in their 
construction, and so easy in comparison with 
modern operas, may some day be introduced to 
an American audience. This yery Orfeo^ for in- 
stance : what could be more practicable or more 
charming ? It has but three solo characters, Or- 
pheus, Euridice and Amor, all of which are 
usually sopranos, although the music of Orpheus 
in the French editions is set for a high tenor. 
In Germany it is sung by contraltos or mezzo 
sopranos, like Johanna Wagner. For the 
rest a series of simple, but most impressive cho- 
ruses, of mourning friends, of shades and furies 
in Tartarus, of spirits in Elj'sium, &c., with instru- 
mentation wonderfully expressive for the simple 
means employed, a few ballets, &c., are all that 
is required. Yes, one thing more, — a real mastery 
of recitative ; for Gluck, like Handel, studied the 
significance of words and thoughts in every tone. 
We might have it in Italian or English. If the 
manager of our Boston Theatre is contemplating 
the production of English opera, with the aid of 
Miss PhiUipps and other native artists, why not 
do a good thing for Art, as well as what mt»r, if 
well done, also prove a popular and pleasing 
thing, by getting up the Ritter Gluck's lyrical 
representation of the beautiful old tale of Or- 
pheus and Euridice ? Turn back to our Journal 
of Dec. 23, 1854, and read our Berlin corres- 
pondent's description of it as performed by Jo- 
hanna Wagner and others. 

The First Part closed with the spirited duet 
from Tancredi, in which, as well as in the yet 
more brilliant and ornate Aon />iu mcsia (from 
** Cinderella") in the second part Miss PhilHpps 
eon firmed our first impression of her as an excel- 
lent singer of the Rossini music. She was well 
seconded by Mr. Millard. 

Part Second consisted of Flo tow's overture 
to Martha f of which the first bars promise some- 
what, but which soon runs into the most shallow, 
hum-drum p.H^ttiness ; the English ballads before- 
named; a romanza, La Domanda, composed 
and sung b ' Mr. Millard, — a melody which well 
hits the a^ erage style of current Italian melody, 
and of course well suited to his own voice ; Non 
pill mesta the " Anvil chorus," which it is enough 
to have h-:ard once, and by not stopping to renew 
the ringing whereof in our mind's ear, we also lost 
the duet from La Favorita, Upon the whole it was 
a very pleasant concert of its kind, but made us 
all the more desire to hear the fine voice and 
dramatic talent of Adelaide Phillipps in 
concerts (that is to say in music) of a higher 
kind, as well as in opera. 



(jorrign Slnsual Intelltgtnct. 

Lbipzig.— A correspondent of the London Mtuieal 
World gives the following account of the first Gewaod- 
haus Concert : 

I have endeavored to trace back the history and 
origin of the Oewandhaus Concerts from their very 
commencement, but have not been able to gather more 
than a few particulars. Their origin is ascribed to 
8ebastian Bach, at that time Cantor, or music director 
at the St. Thomas Church here. The first took place, 
not in the present spacious building, but in the nouse 
of a private gentleman, and was considered a private 
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undertaking, with the limited number of sixteen sub- 
scribers, each to pay twenty thalers for ten concerts to 
defray all needful expenses ; on the 11th of March, 1743, 
the number of applicants to become subscribers, how- 
ever, increased to such a degree, that the room was 
found to become too small; it was enlarged in conse- 
quence, and al)out eighty years ago the concerts were 
removed to the present Oewandhaus Hall, where, 
through the influence of Mendelssohn and other emi- 
nent musicians, they have since attained a name among 
the best scries of musical entertainments in Europe. 
Perhaps it might not be uninteresting to mention the 
names of the conductors of these concerts since 
Mendelssohn's time. They are in the following order : 
— Ferdinand Hiller, Gade, Rietz, David, Oade. and, at 
present, liiets again conducts. This year*8 series com- 
menced on Saturday, 30th September, to an unsually 
crowded audience. On entering the hall, we were sur- 
prised and delighted on seeing the comfortable change 
which had taken place in its appearance. The seats 
have been fresh covered over and almost all ticketed as 
reserved Another chandelier has been added in the 
middle of the hall, and the whole has undergone a 
new painting, while conspicuously over Mendelssohn's 
likeness may be seen the appropriate motto, " Res m- 
vera est verum gaudium.'* The programme was as 
follows: Part t. — Overture to Genovefa^ R Schu- 
mann ; Recitativ ed aria from Haydn's CreiUion^ sung 
by Mme. von Iloldorp, " And God said ;" Concerto, 
bv Mendelssohn, performed by Herr Henri Wieniaw- 
SKi ; Recitative e Duetto, from Mozart's Entfuhrung^ 
sung by Mme. von Holdorp and Professor Gutze; Fan- 
tasie for the violin by Paganini, performed by Herr 
Weiniawski. Part II. — Symphonia Pastorale, by 
Beethoven. 

At the Opera Meyerbeer^s L* Etoile du Nord was 

given Oct. 4th: the principal parts by Mile. Bartel, 

Mme. Richter and Herren Behr, Marloff, Schneider 

and Brassin . It was rather coldly received. The operas 

given in September were Die 2knAerfl6te^ Lucrezia 

Borgia (twice), Montecchi e Capuleti (twice), Auber's 

Ma^OH (twice), and Don Juan, with Fraulein Grosser 

as Donna Anna. 

Paris. —The Theatre Italien has opened with the 
Moise of RoBsiNi. The Grand Opera repeats also the 
same work. The managers of the rival houses have 
each pressed the great composer to assist at the pro- 
duction of the opera, but he refuses. " I beg you," he 
said, in reply to further solicitations, " not to compel 
rae to leave my ' attitude.' I wish to be like Austria." 
The only musical performances in which Rossini has 
shown an interest in Paris, have been those of the Co- 
logne Manner-Gesang-Verein, to whom he wrote a note 
of warmest acknowledgment, thus showing that his 
tastes have not swerved from the new direction which 
they took in " William Tell." Moise failed at the 
Italiens, but Cenerentola^ with Mme. Bobohi-Mamo 

in the place of Alboxi, was a great success. 

Carbion, the Spanish tenor, does not sustain his 
Vienna reputation. Salvi, as manager, seems to have 
already got into trouble, Verdi haring withdrawn 
from the theatre the liberty to perform his works. Paris 
is but too glad to fall back on Rossini. — ^The Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg's new opera, Santa Chiara, is not a little 
praised ; but for a fuller account we hope to find room 
next week. 



Miss Louisa Ftne and company, it is mmored, 

are soon to give one or more concerts in Boston 

The first of the cheap people's concerts, given bj the 
Artizan's Recreative Union, took place iu the Music 
Hall on Wednesday evenin<r. We have to gather 
all our information from the other papers. It ap- 
pears that the songs of Miss Phillipps and Mr. 
Arthurson were greatly admired, especially the 
ballads and comic songs ; so too the pieces by the 
Germania Serenade Band. The audience was large, 
but the tone thereof somewhat noisy, the mistake 
having been committed of inviting the firemen in a 
body to occupy the j^nllcrics. Of conrse ihcy brought 
with them firemen's habits, which are well enough in 
the street, but scarcely suited to a concert ; cat-calls 
and cock-crowings, &c., being not particularly in- 
spiring either as accompaniments or interiades to 
good music. The consequence can only be that the 
music mast come down to the Bowery boy standard, 
and so the end of this in itself excellent movement, 
the elevation and refinement of the people, be otter- 



ly defeated. This need not be. Rightly managed, 
the experiment of refined amusement for the people 
must succeed ; witness Mr. Barnard's concert in the 
same place a few weeks since. Let the firemen go 
and mingle socially and naturally, as quiet citizens, 
and not as firemen, and it will work much better. 

The Classical Matindes of William Mason and 
Carl Bbrgmann in New York are definitively an- 
nounced to commence on the 27th. They have the 
aid of Messrs. Thbo. Thomas, (first violin,) J. Mo- 
senthal, (second violin,) and G. Matka, (viola.) 
The later quartets of Beethoven, fso rarely heard — 
never in this country,) the works of Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Frank, Volckmann, Brahms, Rubinstein, and 
Berwald, will form the leading features of the pro- 
grammes. The model followed is the celebrated 
mat inches of Liszt at Weimar. Here will be some- 
thing to gratify the newest curiosity of those who 
would keep the run of musical composers, and we 
heartily wish the plan success in such full measure as 
to overflow some day into our smaller city. 

A Dublin paper states positively that Simmb 
Reeves, with a soprano, baritone and basso, is on 
the point of sailing for this country, to give whether 
English operas or concerts it is not said, under 
the management of Dr. Jot We are disappoint- 
ed in our New York correspondence and get no ac- 
count of the Proph€te at the Academy. From the 
tone of the newspaper notices the success, as regards 
the numbers and enthusiasm of the audience, has 
been moderate. All agree that it is put splendidly 
upon the stage, that the chonises are well drilled and 
the orchestra effective for \\s size. Mme. Laoranoe , 
Miss Hensler, and Sig. Morellt are highly com- 
plimented, and the critic of the Cburter says the new 
tenor, Saltiani, has one of the sweetest and purest 
of not very robust tenor voices and is a very grace- 
ful singer Ole Bull is giving concerts in Can- 
ada. . . .The committee on piano-fortes at the Amer- 
ican Institute awarded the highest prize to a German 
manufacturer in New York by the name of Stbiv- 
WAT, of whom, the Review says, it never heard, as he 

does not advertise Mme. Laobakgb has received 

an offer to sing in opera at Rio Janeiro forty-eight 
times, at the rate of one thousand dollars for a single 

performance, and expenses all paid Remint, the 

Hungarian patriot, and a thorough Wagnerite, has 
received the appointment of violin solo to the Queen's 
band, London. 

The Hartford Times (Oct. 16) has the following 
notice of two of our promising young native musi- 
cians : 

Mr. Loins T. Downes, who has been for several yenrs 
the admirable and eflScient orgnnist of Christ Church, in 
this city, and under whose direction the fine choir of that 
church has att«ined such a wide-spread reputation — has 
gone to Providence to net as orfninist in the church in 
which Bishop Clark officiates. Mr. Downes's eminent 
talent as an organist, and his well known efficiency in 
drillinff a choir, will be appreciated in Providence. 

Mr. Hknrt Wilson, who was formerly an organist st 
Greenfield, and more recently at Springfield, succeeds 
Mr. D. as organist at Chri«t Church, and played for the first 
time Inst Sundny. Mr. Wilson has been studying music 
in Germany, for the part eighteen months, and by the 
way, is said to be the writer of those excellent letters 
which nppeared, from time to tim<*. in the Springfield 
RepubUcan^ over the signature of W. With one of two 
exceptions we have never heard nn orgnnist whose style 
of plnying wns so perfectly satisfactory in nil respects. 
He plays most ndmirnbly, and moreover, what is most ex- 
tremely rare in this country, though almost universal 
nbro:u1, he accompanies instead of leading the choir, and 
his accompaniments are expressive. 



Jidu^rtis^ myitis* 

SSLLZL QABHIELLE DE LA MOTTE 

— OITIS— 

INSTRUCTION on the PIANOFORTE, 
And may be addressed at her residence, 65 Hancock St. 

ALTO VOZOE " 

WANTED, immediately^ for an Episcopal chareh in this 
citj. No one need apply, who hM doI all the requisites 
of a good chareh slnicer. Salary aeoordlng to musleal eapa- 
dty. Caudidatei may leare their address at this office. 



ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 

ENCOURAGED by the sumbers who have already tub- 
Bnril>ed Ibr sesMn tickets, the ManaclDg Commirtee re- 
spectfally annoance that the propotwd leneM of 8ix Concerts 
will eommeDce on SATURDAY EVENING, Nov. 24th, in the 
Botitoo Masie Hall, and be conttnned once a fortnight. 

The Orchestra nf flfty-fonr of our best mnsiclans has been 
organised, with CxaL ZsaaAHM as Conduotor, and enlnenl 
Solo Artlats will as!>lst. The leading features of the First Con- 
cert will be Beethoven's Seventh Symphony, the Orerture to 
TannAttiuer, and the Finale from Don Juan^ for orchestra ; 
Tooil pieces by Mrs. J. H. Loxo ; and Mendelssohn's Concerto 
in G minor, for Piano, bj Ono Driskl. 

Early applications will be necessary for Subscription Tickets, 
as rbe llsta cannot be kept open after the 20th of November. 
Tickets for the Single Concert, Fifty Ccccs. Snbserlption 
tIckeU will be readv for delivery Nov. 12th. at Richardson's 
Musical Exchange, 282 Washington street, where farther par* 
tlculars may be learned. By order of the Committee, 

NATHAN RICHARDSON, See. 

HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

THE Government of the Society announces that the upual 
series of SIX CONCERTS will be glTen at the Musie Hall, 
oommeminst on SUNDAY EVENING, Nov'r 18, when Han- 
del's Oratorio, SOTX)MON, will be performed for the flrst time 
In America. Talented Vocalists and an efficient Orchestra have 
been enfraged. 

Casl ZcEaAHV, Conductor; F. F. Mniuxm, Organist. 

Full partiPuUrs will be given In future advertisements. 

Tickets for the series, S2 — may be obtained at the Musie 
Stores of Reed ft Co., Ditson, Wade, Rlrbardnon and Miller: 
alro of the Secretary. H. L. HAZ ELTON, SeereUry, 

Boston, October 28, 1(^. Joy's Building. 

CHAMBER CONCERTS. -Seventh Series. 

€)t 3llrablBSoi|n (^ninttttt Clnii, 

RESPECTFULLY Inform their friends and the muslral pub- 
lie of Boston, that they will give a seriee of BIGHT 
Chamber Concerts at Messrs. Chickkriko's Rooms, to take 
place on alternate Tuesday evenings. Tickets for the Series, 
Five dollars. Single tickets, One dollar each. Lists may be 
found at the kqsIo stores on Monday, Oct. 22d. 

SOlfETHDia NEW AND MUSICAL. 

MANUAIi OF HARMONY, an Etementarr Treatise 
of the principles of Harmony and Tborouirh Bara, with 
explanations of the system of Notation, designed a« a Text- 
Book for the use of Schools and Seminaries, as well as for pri- 
vate instruction, by J. 0. D. Parkkk. It begins with the very 
first rudiments of Musical Science, and carries the pupil gra- 
dually thmuffh all the principles of NOTATION, HARMONY 
and THOROUGH BASS. Any one who nnderstands the Eng- 
lish language, can by Its aid acquire sufficient knowledge to 
HASMOKisi MBLODliS, and arrange pieces for playing. It con- 
tains Questions and Exercises in each chapter. wlUi a Key at 
the end, so that those who cannot avail themKlves of the ser- 
vices of a teacher will find no difficulty In teaching themselves. 
Gop]m f«nt by mall to any part of the United States on re- 
ceipt of the price, 7ft cents. Dealers and Seminaries supplied 
on the most liberal terms. Published by 

NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
Sold at>all music stores. Xufioal Exohange, Boston. 

GEORGE W. PRATT, 

102 MYRTLE STREET. 

SCH17BBRTH Ar CO., MUSIC DEPOT, 689 BROAD- 
WAY, N. Y., old established publishing house, founded 
thirty years ago In ^mburgh and Lelpslg, request the pnblie 
to inspect their Immense 

StoolK of One million "Works, tl&e Istrfpest in 
the United States. 

Our own 25,000 publications rank highest In Europe, and sur- 
pass by Ikr all that has ever been published in the United 
States. 

These fltcts empower us to sell good musie at the lowest 
rates. To Dealers, Seminaries and Teachers, very flivorable 
terms. 

QT'Our PIANOS, Grand, Upright, and Square, combine 
richness of tone, elegance with cheapness, having no compe- 
tition. 

MR. OOBELLI, 

ENCOURAGED by the success of his Classes In SiNOora 
last year, proposes to resume the same at the Messrs. Chiek- 
ering^s rooms, on Monday, Oct. Ist, at 4 o'clock, P. M., to be 
continued at the same hour and place on Mondays and Thurs- 
days. 

As It Is the Intention of Mr. Corelll, to give young ladies the 
opportunity of practising Trios, Quartets, Thorusee. Ae., he 
has engaged the sertices of SIg. Gksiiia&i as pianist and aeoom- 
panist. 

NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 

BT li. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers call the attention of the musical proftsslon 
to this work, as one eminently calculated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly adTance the pupil. It Is emphati- 
cally a Praotical work, serving both as a Manual of instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and a Teit-book on the other ; and it Is 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exercises and examples, presents 
great advantages, to both scholar and teacher, over any similar 
work of the kind. Teachers highly commend the work. Mr. 
William Masoit says It Is a work unsurpassed in the language. 
Mr. GioEOi J. WssB says that it is a work perspicuous In 
diction, methodical In arrangement, and sufflrlently copious to 
embraoe all the essentials of the general doctrine of aeeord. 
It can be ordered through any-respectable Music-seller, and 
will be sent through the mail on the rseeipt of the priec, 
($1,76,) postage prepaid. 

18 Tremont St. Boston. 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^ Q (Imported from England) 

3^9? Broadway, NT. 

NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 

FOB TBI BirruuoR Of 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

NOW READY: 
CSMRt^bM, tJw tpbtmes in one, bomd in dctk. Priet 12.68 : 

ALBRECHTSBBROER'S collected Writinnoii THOROUOH 
BASE. HARMONY, and COMPOSITION, for SelMnatrantion. 
Tranalated by Sabilla Novkllo, from the origioal Oerman. 
The mo«lca] ezamplat nrlaed bj Tinobbt Novuxo. [Former 
price, SIO 60.] Vol. 1. Harmony and Thorough-BaM, 88 cte., by 
mall, 94 eenu. Tola. 11. and 111., Guide to Compodtlon. 
laeh, 88 oanta ; by mail, M cants. 

V. 
CATEL'S TREATISE ON HARMONT. Tranalated by Mabt 
CowniN Clabbb, from the original French. [Former price, 
•8.76.} In paper wrapper, 68 cents ; by mall, (» eu. 

IV. 
MOZART'S SUCCINCT THOROUGH-BASE SCHOOL.— 
Translated from the German by 8a billa Notxllo. The mumiral 
examples rerised by Josiar Pittmaii. (Former price, Sl.75.1 
In paper wrapper, 21 cents ; by mall, 28 cents. 

III. 

VETIS* TREATISE on CHOIR and CHORUS SINGING. 
Translated ftom the French, by the Rot. Thomas IIklmobb, 
M. A. rFormer price, 16 flranca. ] In paper wrapper, ft) cents : 
by mail, 41 cents. ' 

n. 

MARX'S, DR., GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION.— An 
aid to Teachers and Learners in every branch of Musical 
Knowledge. Translated by Gbobgi Maciroitb, from the ori- I 




Germany, besides being reprinted in England. It comprehends 
minute explanatlona of every musical matter, from the slm- 

S lest rudiments, through the varloos elaboraUon< of rhythm, 
oetrine of tones. Instruments, elemenUry and artistic forms 
of composition, artistio peribnnance,and musical education In 
generaL 

I. 

CHERUBTNI'S TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT AND 
rUGUE. Translated by Mm. Cowdbn Clabki, from the origi- 
nal French. The musleal portion has aLio been supenrised by 
by Mr. JosuH Pittmav, Organist of Lincoln's Inn. [Former 
price, f7.88.] Bound in cloth, price, 91.68 ; by mail, S1.76. 

THE ORGAN AND ITS CONSTRUCTION; A Systematic 
Hand-Book for Organists, Organ BnUders, etc. Translated 
from the German of J. J. Sbidbl, Oiganist at BivsUu. Prico, 
tl 60 i by mall, •1.68. ^ 

J. A. IVOTEIiIiOa 

. ^ x-«^ Bacred Music Store, 889 Broadway, New York, 
And at 60 Dean street, Soho Squarv, and 24 Poultry, London. 



CHURCH ORGANS. 

COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 

WM. B. D. 8IMH0N8, Organ Bnilder, 

(Heretofore doing buslDess in the style of Wu, B D. Simmoki 
ft Co.) and 

OEOBOE FI8HEB, 

Of Cambridge, have this day formed a Copartnemhlp ft>r con- 
tlnnlng the manufhcturp of Church Onrins. 
We design to keepin our Warerooms New Instromenbifor sale 
at prices from tfiOO to^LSOOearh. and are prepared to build 
Ko'SK^f * ?l^' i-hortest notice. Organs, worth from 9600 to 
•L4.000. And by prompt and foitbflil execution of orders hope (o 
5'U^o "** encouragement to that heretofiire extended to Wu. 
B. D. Simmons, and which has Indicated the nore»Mty of this 
business coDnerfion, that his entire attentinn may be deroted 
to the more dIfflcuU and artistic parts of the buMness, so that 
an Increase thereof may cause no diminution of the penmoal 
St. ^»5 ,**'** .*■ "^«*«**« f«' the maintenance of the CIIA- 

^£J« u mlL"^"*?*""' "P**" ^^^^ ^ «'y for success. 
While it will be our aim and ambitioD to furnish Oroaks of 

A PXEFBCTIOJI OF TO.NX AND MiCRANISM. AND OF AK XLEOAKCX OF 

KSu®i?«^.'J*'^.""**' ws are confident of ability ro offer terms 

wu'Ir/V^.S^JV,'^ P^*' ^^^ »« OBTAINED KlSb! 
WHERE, for the followlnif reasons : HaTlr.g ample means, we 
can purchase In Urge quantlUes at flwt cost, for CHih ; can al- 
ways command the most tal<»nt«d a.«sUtanti>, and also do suf- 
ficient business to practise divislou of labor, which, by assim- 
Ing parts to workmen skilled in their particular branch, ne^ 
jarily Insures better woric at Icm expense. Our Manufactory, 
by its proximity to Charles river, enables us to recelre lumK; 

expressly for the business, is in arrangement, sise, uonre- 
Ji!Sr **1^ J'-S^^'pje* unequalled, being fumlshcl with steam 
fn^«A.^S??'*l*"*'^.'*'^l°?:'**'"**' Pl«"»nff, grooving, match- 
-i?l? »u **"*' tenoning, boring, and other machines, together 

by iriira m **""*" *"** •*'***' '*''^' ^^'* *^ operated 

A,^i^ ;5'^"" "■' '^^ *" «'' /MWi'sserf fry no other manu- 
"2?^ -C iP"'? l\ '*" country, and of themselTos would 
^^S^^^^'S^^ Instruments, with a fair profit, at a price 
which thoae of like quality must com builders who have work 
done by hand that can be better executed at half the cost by 
steam machinery. ^ 

Eeooud hand Organs at all timea for sale. 

Orders for tuning church organs promptly attended to and 
contracts taken for tuning by the year. •*«"«« w» "« 

Orders respeetruily soliclied. 

SIMMONS &. FISHER, 
No. 1 Charics St., cor. of Cambridge St. Boston. 
Beaton, October 1, 1865. 06 8mo 



FIRST PREMIUM MELODEON8, 
The Very Best now Xanafactnred. 

*v^^?;.^' * ''- ^- SMITH lespectfutlr rail the attentinn of 

Wo, 4ir IKTaslftlnston Street. 

«iwi."»^?i?' • °^ ^'!l?* **' ootWiig. known only to f bem- 
2n^' Lh? w * "T^r* *" '«n'>^ni« th« h««h and bu>dng 
sound whlrh formerly characterised the Instrument, render- 

i?d'iiliih?r '" K'.f ^•"'k"^ organ-llke. The ^£ni, JSmi 

S?. ^l**"' °*?"^'"* "»• **>"«•• The swell Is arranged to 
give great expression. •••«eiB« w 

«J!!!rr*'.7*l[**'??" J^^** ^^ FintPrrmium, overall com- 
52i Sii "'.*. '^"*'. ?f ^fe M.««chusetts Charita'blo M.^ImSic 
wSiSSSIil i C** "*' ^^^^^ Mechanics' Fair, held at 

from «6*to''i';So: *"''^"~'' ^ ^"'^^ •' V^^^ ▼•O^Jng 

I^iger Instruments, with two banks of keys, for chaMk mnil 

amall churches, from •!«) to •300 ^^ ^ "'* 

h Ji!lL"!iI"''Jr",V*'*I'*' ^"*"'" ■■ '*»• ORGAN HARMONIUM. 

i:::^nX*;:Sn^life!eX"^'" **' *"-"• ^^'"^^ -^ '"-^ »-- 

lni*!7?K! '"^^^^''u *** **'■* Melodeons with a view of purchaa- 
ing at the end of the yesr, can have the rente erwUted as^utffe 
payment of the purchase uK.ncy. wwuBea as part 



MEYER & TRETBAR, 

Smforttts ml T^M%\m of aieir, 

BUFTALO, N. Y, 

ICr^AGENTS for the Publishing House of 0. M. MEYER, J». 

Brunswick. 



SZQNOB AUaUSTO BENDELABX 

WILL be ready to rec^ve puplla by the beginning of Sep- 
r,w. ^*5"***'; "* °**y ^ addressed at the rooms of Messrs. 
Chiekering ft Sons, or at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 
until October 1st, after which time at hla i«aldence, No. 86 
Pinekney Street. 

Big. BmxLABi's class of young ladles In singing, for begin- 
flirrs onFy, will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 9th, at 4 o'clock. 
P. M., In the Messrs Chickering's Saloon, where the exercises 
wiU be eontinuad every Tuesday and rriday afternoon, at 
tha aama hour. ' 



CARL ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addreaMMl at Wade's Music Store, 197 Washington St. 



WAHTED, A lady to teach Piano, Singing, Guitar. 
PenoiUIng and Wator-oolors. Apply Immediately, stat- 
ini qualifleations In full. Salary •GOO per annum, with oon- 
dltloDS of Increase. GEO. C. TAYLOR, 

DiKOtov of the Acad, of Musle and Fine Arts connected with 
the Madison Female CoUege, Madison, Moigaa Co. Geo. 



PATENT AMERI O A N ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Mannlk«tor]r, 379 l¥aslftlnirton Street, 

BOSTON, MAS S. 

TOUIG UDIE8' YOCAl HUSIC SCHOOL 

B. R, BI«AJfCHARD. Teacher. 

^hlSh!! *?****! *• ^"^Sn^l ftw those who wfah to acquire the 
2 ?« Ti.^ ''"^ ""J'^t "***"^ •* '^'^^ "^ «« particularly adap * 
tt^^ilJ^J' f ***" '^^? ***™ ^ «' themselves to teJch 
ringing In schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &c. 
Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co , No. 8 Winter street. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

ll^ILL be happy to give InstmcUon in Piano-fbrto and 

NVa H^i.M"'' •"* •**• '^^'y ^' Music. Address :- 
wo. 8 Hay ward Plaea. n^y jg. ^f 



"VOOAli INSTRUOTOR." 

T^faaS^wU^h^?.'"^^^'^ of Teaching Vocal Music in 

separately. A copy for examination In Treble and Bass wlli 
De sent to any a«ldrcas upon the reception of GO cts in stamps 
or money. Published by GEORGE WlLLlQ, Jr., B altimore. 

HENRY S. CUTLER, 

SSACSISA OS S3I3 OAIIAV, 

BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 

GREEN STREET. ' 

ICT-Communlcations may be left with OuTxt DinoH. or with 

NaTHAH RlCHAROeOK. 



ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
84 Pinekney Street. 

Hay be addressed at Reed's or Richardson's Music Storea. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC^ 
V, S. HOTEIi. 

Communications can be left at Mr. Ditson's music store. 



MH. HARRISON JttlLLABB 

Reepectfully announces to his former pupils and the public 

SiV^^i^^ ""* ?* *• "®* "^J^ ^ resume his LESSONS IN 
INUINQ, on the same terms as tha past ye 
No. 6 Tyler Street, Oct 6, 1866. 



I past year. 



S 



ITH A VIXOM'S WBW HAI.I.. 
Fonrth etreet, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

IS NOW COMPLETED. 
OAPACITT, ii,000. 



L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF IIIUSIC, 

«•• IVadaljii^n Street, Boston. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence BTo. 56 Kneelsuid Street. 



CHICKERINa & SONS, 

MANUTACTURBRS 07 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND 8QUARE 



Of SVBET DESCRIPTION. 

wabeboojus, 



C. BBEUSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAT. NEW YORK, 

Depot of Erard's Grand Pianos, 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

O:^ OoostanUy on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publicationa. 



HERMANN EOEHAHDT. 

BEGS LEAVE to inform the Musical Public of Boston, that 
*.. if ?° ?*^"'* * '•* "***'• **<>»" to giving instruction In 
tha higher branches of Music, such as the Sonatas of Mosart 
and Beethoven, with Violin accompaniment, Thorough Base. 
ftc. Kesidenca , No. 14 Pleasant Street, corner of Spear Placel 

OTTO BBESEL 

Has returned to town and is ready to receive pupils. Ha may 
ba addressed at Richard8on*8 Muaieal Exchange. 



TREMONT STREET, 
Air» BOSTON. 




EDWABD_IuBAIiOH, 



MB. AUaUST FRIES. 

Teacher of Music, vrill be ready to receive pupils after October 

SSrif"1.?*!I **^**'**^ at Richardson's Huidcal Exchange, 
asa Washington street, o r at his residence, 16 Dix Place. 

CARL HAUSE 

0*7^ ?!*^**'?*^ ■• Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, ProfasaipmH TVMwhers, and othen who mi^ iSsh 
to acoompllsh themselvee for public concert playins. or teach- 
1ns, is raspectftilly requested /*u», w.^ ««aca 

Mr. Hausa may be addreased at the music storea of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Waahington St., or 0. P. Reed &Co., 17 tJS 
mont Kow. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 

RESIDENCE. ... 18 SHAWMCT STREET, BOSTON. 

A. W. FRENZEL. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addressed at Reed*s or Rlchardson^s Music Stores, or 
at his reaidcnce, No. 86 Charles Street. 



anSTAV KBEB8 

Is P**!*"^ to receive Pupils for Instruction on the Piano, 
ViollD, or Flute. He may be addreased at the Hut*lcal Ex- 

S?'^V.*®i.^**- '^^ Washington Street, or at his residence. No. 2 
Hollis Place. ' 




TEBSI8 OF ADVEBTISINQ. 

nrat insertion, per line 10 eta. 

Each subsequent Insertion, per line 6 cts. 

for one column, (126 lines) first insertion fil2.00 

Do do each subsequent S6 00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments reqnired in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly In advance. 
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Life of John Sebastian Bach ; 

WITQ A CRITICAL VIKW OF BIS COMPOSITIONS, BT J. V. POBKXL. 

(Continued from p. 34 ) 

CH.%PTER IT. 

What we have said of J. S. Bacli's admirable 
performanoe on the clavichord, may be applied, 
m general, to his playing on the or>ran. The 
clavichord and the organ are nearly related ; but 
the jitvic and mode of nianamn^r both injitruments 
arc as different as their respective destination. 
What sounds well, or expresses something on the 
clavichonl, expresses nothing on the or^an, and 
vice vevAU. The best player on the clavichord, if 
he is not duly ac(piainted with the difference in 
the destination and object of the two instmments, 
and does not know constantly how to keep it in 
view, will always be a bad performer on the organ, 
as indeed is usually the case. Hitherto I have 
met with only two exceptions. The one is John 
Sebastian himself, and the second his eldest 
son, William Friedcmann. Both were elegant 
performers on the clavichord; but when they 
come to the organ, no trace of the harpsichord- 
player was to be perceived. Melody, harmony, 
motion, &c., all was different, that is, all was 
adapted to the nature of the instrument and its 
destination. When I heard William Friedemann 
on the harpsichord, all was delicate, elegant, and 
agreeable. When I heaixl him on the organ I 
was seized with reverential awe. There, all was 
pretty ; hero, all was grand and solemn. The 
same was the ease with John Sebastian, but both 
in a much higher degree of perfection. William 
Friedemann was here too but a child to his father, 
and most frankly concurred in this opinion. Kven 
the organ compositions of this extraordinary man 
are full of the exprc:<sions of devotion, solemnity, 
and dignity ; but his unpremeditated voluntaries 
on the organ, where nothing was lost in writing 
down, are said to have been still more devout, 
solemn, dignified, and sublime. What is it that is 
most essential in this art? I will say what I 
know ; much, however, cannot be said, but must 
be felt. 

When we compare Bach's compositions for the 
harpsichoixl with those for the organ, we perceive 



that the melody and harmony in both are of an 
entirely different kind. Hence we may infer 
that, to play properly on the orjian, the chief 
point is, the nature of the ideas which the organ- 
ist employs. This is detennined by the nature of 
the instrument ; by the place in which it stands, 
and lastly, by the object proposed. The full tone 
of the organ is, in its nature, not adapted to rapid 
pa.«5.snge9; it rccpiiivs time to die away in the large 
and free space of a church. If it is not allowed 
this time, the tones become confounded, and the 
performance indistinct and unintelligible. The 
passages suited to the organ, and to the place, 
must therefore be solemnly slow; an exception 
from this rule may be made, at the most, in the 
use of single registers, as in a trio, &c. The des- 
tination of the organ to support church singing, 
and to prepare and maintain devout feelings by 
preludes and voluntaries, requires, further, that 
the composition and connection of the tones be 
effected in a different manner from what is prac- 
tised out of the church. The common, the trite, 
can never become solemn, can never excite a sub- 
lime feeling ; it must, therefore, in every respect, 
be banished from the organ. And who was ever 
more strict, in this point, than Bach ? Even in 
his secular compositions he disdained everything 
common ; but, in his compositions for the organ, 
he kept himself far more distant from it ; so that 
here he does not appear like a man, but as a true 
disembodied spirit who soars above everything 
mortal. 

The means which he employed to attain such a 
saered style lay in his management of the old 
church modes, as they are called, in his divided 
harmony, in the use of the obligato ]>edal, and in 
his manner of using the stops. That the church 
modes, on account of their difference from our 
twelve mjijor and twelve minor modes, are 
peculiarly adapted to strange, uncommon modula- 
tions, such as are fit for the church, may be seen 
by any one who will examine the simple four-part 
psalm tunes (Choral Gesangc) of John Sebastian. 
But what an effect divided harmony produces 
upon the organ will not be easily imagined by 
those who have never heard an organ played upon 
in this manner. By this means, a chorus, as it 
were, of four or five vocal parts in their whole 
natural compass is transferred to the organ. He 
produced with the i)edal not only the lower notes, 
or those for which common organists use the little 
finger of the left liand, but he played a real bass 
melody with his feet, which was often of such a 
nature, that many a performer would hardly have 
been able to produce it with his five fingers. 

To all this was added the peculiar manner in 
which he combined the different stops of the 
organ with each other, or his mode of using tiiem. 
It was so uncommon, that many organ-builders 
and organists were frightened when they saw him 
use them. They believed that such a combination 
of stops could never sound well : but were much 
surprised when they afterwartls perceived that the 
organ sounded the best so, and had now something 
peculiar and uncommon, which never could be 
produced by their mode. 

This peculiar manner of using the stops was a 
consequence of his minute knowledge of the con- 
struction of the organ and of aH the single stops. 
He had early accustomed himself to rrive to each 
of them a melody suited to its qualities, and this 



led him to new combinations of them, which, 
otherwise, would never have occurred to him. In 
general, nothing escaped his penetration which 
had any kind of relation to his art, and could be 
improved for the discovery of new advantages. 
His attention to the effect of great musical com- 
positions, in places of a different nature — his very 
practised ear, by which he could discover the 
smallest error in music of the fullest and richest 
harmony — his art of perfectly tuning an instru- 
ment in so easy a manner may serve as proofs of 
the penetration and comprehension of this great 
man. When he was at Berlin in 1747 he was 
shown the new Opera-hou.se. Whatever in the 
construction of it was good or faulty, as it respec- 
ted the effect of music, and what others had only 
discovered by experience, he perceived at the 
firat sight. He w^as taken into the great saloon 
adjoining : he went up to the gallery that runs 
round it, looked at the ceiling, and said, without 
first examining any further, that the architect had 
here introduced a piece of Ingenuity, perhaps 
without intending it, and without anybody's 
knowing it. If a person at one corner of tne 
saloon, which was in the form of an oblong 
parallelogram, whispered a few words against the 
wall, another, who stood with his face turned to 
the wall, at the corner diagonally opposite, could 
hear them distinctly, but nobody else in the whole 
room, either in the centre or in any other part 
This effect arose from the direction of the arches 
in the cieling, the particular nature of which he 
discovered at the first look. Such observations 
could, and naturally did, lead him to attempt to 
produce by the unusual combination of different 
stops of the organ, effects unknown before and 
after him. 

The union and application of the above-men- 
tioned metho<l8 to the usual forms of organ-pieces, 
produced John Sebastian Bach's great and sol- 
emnly sublime execution on the organ, peculiarly 
adapted to the church, which filled the hearer 
with holy awe and admiration. His piofound 
knowledge of harmony — his endeavor to give all 
the thoughts an uncommon turn, and to let them 
have the smallest resemblance with the musical 
ideas usual out of the church — his entire command 
over his instrument, both with hand and foot, 
which corresponded with the richest, and most 
copious, and uninterrupted flow of fancy — his 
infallible and rapid judgment, by which he knew 
how to choose, among the overflow of ideas which 
constantly poured in upon him, those only which 
were adapted to the present object — in a word, 
his great genius, which comprehended everything, 
and united everything requisite to the perfection 
of one of the most inexhaustible arts, brought the 
art of the organ to a degree of perfection which 
it never attained before his time, and will hardly 
ever attain again, Quanz was of my opinion on 
this point — '* The admirable John Sebastian Bach 
(.says he) has at length, in modern times, brought 
the art of the or^n to its greatest perfection : it ' 
is only to be wished that, after his death, it may 
not decline, or be wholly lost, on account of the 
small number of those who still bestow any pains 
upon it." 

When John Sebastian Bach seated himself at 
the organ when there was no divine service, which 
he was often requested to do by strangers, he used 
to choose some subject and to execute it in all the 
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various forms of or;;an composition, so that the 
subject constantly rcmair.wl tho «Tro\uul-work of 
his performance, even if he liad played, wilhoiit 
intermission, for two lioiirs or more. First he 
used this theme for a prelude and fnjruc, with all 
the stops. Then he showed his art of using the 
stops, for a trio, a quartet, &c., always upon the 
same subject. Afterwards followed psahn tunes 
(choral), the melody of which was interminjrled 
in the most diversified manner with the original 
subject in three 9^ four parts. Finally, the con- 
clusion was mad^|b\' a fugue with all the stops, in 
which either anotner treatment only of the first 
subject predominated, or one, or according to its 
nature, two others were mixed with it. This is 
the art which oW Reinken, at Hamburg, consid- 
ered as being already lost in his time, but whith, 
as he afterwards found, not only lived in John 
Sebastian Bach, but had attained, through him, 
the highest degree of perfection. 

The office which John Sebastian filled, and 
partly aNo the great reputation which he enjoyed, 
caused him to be often requested to examine 
young candidates for places as organists, and also 
to give his opinion of new organs. He proceeded, 
inlx)th cases, with so much conscientiousness and 
impartiality, that he seldom a<lded to the number 
of bis friends by it. The late Danish mu<*ic- 
director, Scheibo, once in his younger years sub- 
mitted to his examination on the election of an 
organist, but found his decision so unjust, that ho 
afterwards, in his " Critical Musician,'* sought to 
revenge himself by a violent attack on his former 
judge. In his examinations of organs he was not 
more fortunate. He could as little prevail upon 
himself to praise a bad instrument as a bad 
organist. He was, therefore, very severe, but 
always just, in his trials of orcans. As he was 
perfectly acquainted with the construction of tho 
instrument, he could not be in any case deceived. 
The first thing he di<l was to draw out all the 
stops, and to play with the full organ. He used 
to say in jest, t'hat he must first of all know 
whether the instrument had ;iood lungs. He then 
proceeded to examine the single parts. His jus- 
tice to the organ-builders went so far that, when he 
found the work really good, and the sura agreed 
upon too small, so that the builder would evidently 
have been a loser by his work, he endeavored to 
induce those who had contracted tor it to make a 
suitable addition, which he, in fact, fiequently 
obtained. 

After the examination was over, especially 
when the instrument lia»l his approbation, he gen- 
erally, to amuse hunself and those present, showed 
his skill in performing as above described ; and, 
thereby, always proved anew, that he was really 
"the prince of all players on the harpsichord and 
organ," as the late organist, Sorge, of Lobenstein, 
once called him in a dedication. 

[To be continued ] 
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Letters from a Country Singing Teacher. 

No. V. 

M — 
John S. Dwioht, Esq., 

Dear Sir: — I am afraid that I have taken up too 
much space already in your valuable and interesting 
paper, in recording tho trials and troubles incident to 
the insignificant position which I occupy. But I 
have felt as if it was necessary for some one to speak 
plainly upon the subject. I am very decidedly op- 
posed to the present fashion of leaving the singing 
to ho done in the churches by a quartet as is now so 
much the case. The great end of church mu!»ic in 
my opinion cannot be so obtained, and equally un- 
saiisftietory have been the results, so far as I have 
learned, of attempts to abolish choirs and trust the 
congregation to supply the want. Yet the ill success 
that has attended my efforts shows that something 
must be done for the cause of our Protestant church 
music. I will not go into the details of what has 
taken place in oar singing seats since last Spring. 
Toil and labor and disccpiragement have been my 
share, and yet every Sabbath has left me more dis- 
satisfied than the last. We are all weary of the tunes 



we sing and so is the congregation. A quartet of 
good singers added to our numhci-s would put new 
life into nil, and something ndglit again be done. If 
I could he but sure that those whom 1 have had with 
me during the Summer could be pcrsuade<l to take 
hold in earnest, come with a single eye to doing their 
duty, and be willing to go on for two or three yeai-s, 
I should he encouraged. Some of them mi;;hi do 
well, make really very good dingers, and in that 
8])ace of time iictpiirc both a reasonable amount of 
skill and taste. 

For the last two weeks a great revival of religion 
has been in progress in our society, and the other 
evening I attended one of the meetings in our vestry. 
The excitement is strong, the feeling derp, and noth- 
ing else is thought of but religious exercises. 

Accordingly, when our pastor gave out the hymn; 

" Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly dove," 

and led off to the tunc of ' Cambriilge,' the feelings of 
the crowded assembly found vent in joining in the 
well known melody, .ind it went splendidly. Among 
the young peoi»lc particularly interested were the 
sweet singers of the Fair, of whom I wrote, and with 
their sweet and powerful voices penetrating every 
corner of the room, it was surprising; to sec with 
what new talents my feeble singers could join in. I 
am afraid my feelings at the contrast between this 
evening's singing and ours upon the Sahhath did not 
much partake of the nature of Christian humility 
and love. 'Squire Jones's daughter had no scruples 
now to sing with the poor sewing girl, not she ! why 
should she have at other times ? It is not to be sup- 
posed that the two young women educated so dif- 
ferently, possessing such entirely different modes of 
thought, moving in such different circles of society, 
and heinjj surrounded hv different influences, could 
enjoy each other's society, ns friends and compan- 
ions. But arc they not equal in the sight of Him 
whom both profess to serve ? Is it not the duty of the 
favored one to »harc her gifts with the other 1 How- 
ever, 1 cannot very well ai-guc the moral point. I 
do feel as though all who have had sujicrior advan- 
tages of any kind ore bound to do what good they 
can, and as several young ladies in our society have 
had every opportunity to cultivate their musical tal- 
ents, upon the principles which they profess to imvo 
made the guidance of their lives, they are bound to 
exert tho«ic talents in divine worship. I can state 
the point, if not argue it, and it seems to mc tho 
statement is sufficient to carry conviction. I had a 
talk the other day with our minister, and told him 
plainly that when certain young ladies in the society 
could humble themselves so far as to sit, not only at 
his communion, but in the singers' gallery with Miss 
A., Miss B , and the others, I would begin to believe 
that some of the feeling they exhibited wos more 

than a temporary excitement. Mr. looked 

grave. 

*' Now I know," said I, " that you look upon music 
in the church precisely as I do myself, as a part of 
the worship of the Most High, and that for us to stand 
up there Sunday after Sunday and make a noise 
called singing, which in a shilling concert would draw 
a shower of rotten apples, is turning off the Deity 
with pretty poor sacrifices.*' 

" Don't speak so lightly, almost profanely," said 
he. "But isn't it just so ?" I asked. " You rise in 
the pulpit and say : " Let us sing to the praise and 
glory of God — ." 

" No," interrupted he with a sad smile. " If you 
will bethink yourself, it is some time since I said any- 
thing about the praise and glory of God in connec- 
tion with our singing, or indeed with any in any 
church where I exchange, now-a-days. All I say is, 
"Let us sing so and so," but whether I am not 
wrong in using tho word sing, (with another smile) 
you can judge as well as I." 

" That's a fact," returned I, " but you know I have 



done my bc'st, and list year we were going on j-wim- 
min^Iy. Too bad that we were so broken up." 
" That has cost me many a sad hour," said Mr. 

, "and I sometimes think that the leaving of 

the girls was a proper puni^hment for a feeling 

of pride which was growing up in my heart. To 
confess the truth, I liked to exchange la>t year just 
that other clergymen might hear my choir and say 

afterwards, Brother , yon have bonutifid sin;;ing 

in your church: there is nothing else like ii in our 
entire conference. But what were you going to say 
when 1 broke in upon you 1" 

" Oh, 1 wa-i only about to say that when tlie min- 
ister rises and says let us sing to the praise and glory 
of God and we get up and sing some galloping tune, 
hitching along, willi fall organ behind us to make 
us do even that, that ))eoplc must think that such 
praise and f;lory are no great hhakcs." 

'* Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings, you 
know," rej»lied he good naturedly. 

•• When the 'St. Cecilians.* as they called them- 
selves, came here last winter and gave their c'onceit at 
twelve-and-a half cents odmi^sion, sonjc of our so- 
ciety wei-c there ond helped hi»s them for singing so 
shabbily. Their singing was not good enough for 
them at that price ; but they seem to think ours good 
enough for God !" " Hu.'ih, hush ! don't speak so 
irreverently. You arc right thongh. It is wicked 
to call that worship, which I nni condemned to hear, 
wherever I go, but feeble as it is in our chunh, I 
assure you it is no belter any where else where I 

exchange, except at Mr. B 's church in N., 

where they hire a quartet; but that does not seem to 
have the feeling in it. Sometimes you do very well ; 
if you could only sing that beautiful devotional 
music, which we had last year ! That used to do my 
heart good. I could preach after that. Whatever 
effect it might have had upon my hearers, I can tru- 
ly say, that I rose in my pulpit a different man- 
Before you came, when all was at sixes and sevens, 
and I could not tell whether anybody but Smith with 
his two-penny trumpet voice, would pretend to sing, I 
used to rise and give out the firet hymn with a heavy 
heart, fearing the torture my ears might be cxi)Osed 
to. Do you remember singing, the Sunday oficr 
Miss S. was buried, ' Time is winging us away,' by 
Zeuner ? It made me weep like a child, and I think 
the marked solemnity, which pervaded the church 
all that day was owing to that hymn. I know not 
when I was in so heavenly a frame of mind." 

" I remember that occasion very well,"' I said, 
" and the pains I took the evening before to impress 
upon my singers the full beauty of the words. I 

remember Miss was so affected, I was afraid 

she would not get through her duet the next morn- 
ing, but after the first few notes her voice grew 
strong and her very emotion added a charm to her 
voice, such as I had never heard before. I hear thoi 
her singing is growing very coarse and screechy, and 

that the folks arc getting tired of her." 

" Her leaving was a great loss to herself as well as 
to us," said the minister. " I am afraid we cannot 
make her place good." 

" How happens it, sir," returned I, determined to 
put an idea into his mind, which had long haunted 
me, " that those young women who sang so beouti- 
fully at the Fair last year, and who make such a show 
of their voices at the evening meetings, that they 
who so loudly profess themselves ready to give up 
all and follow Christ, cannot be induced to praise 
him a little in tho church. You know my fi\ith dif- 
fers in some points from yours, bift if I am capable 
of arguing from your point of view I should say, 
that if it is '' a cross to be taken up," this sitting in 
the singers* seats ; they have only to feel it a duty to 
sit there, to be forced by their consciences to join us 
or not join at the communion table. Whether it bo 
their duty I don't undertake to decide." 
The pastor looked at roe very hard for a few mo- 
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mcnts, mid then simply said: "That is something to 
be tlion<;lit of!" 

lie is a man that fears nohodv. He will do wlint 
he thinks ri^lit, K*t come wlint will come, and know- 
ing his intense love for «?ood mnsic, I nnidc np my 
mind as he left with Ids face full of a certain look, 
which his people know well, that we shall hear from 
him when the signs (rome round ri^ht. 

llcspectfully Yonrs, 

r. K. G. 
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TiiK AuTiioii OF "Santa Ciiiaua." — Wc 
find the following in the Paris correspondence of 
the Now Orleans Picayune^ dated Sept. 27. 

Tf>-niorrow, or Saturday nijrht, tlio opera Snnfn 
Ckiara, by the Duke de Saxe Coboiirg will ho 
jlivcn, and as I shall probably have to analyze it 
in my next letter, 1 must find room to-day fijr a 
sketch of the dncal atithor, Krnost IV. Anjinstus 
Charles John Leopold Alexander Kd ward, Duke 
of Saxe Cobourj^ (lOtha, who in the special line 
of the Dukes of Cobonrjj is styletl Ernest II., is 
the eldest son of the Duke Krnest III. (1st) and 
of the Duchess Louisa, dau^rhter of the Duke 
Aujiustus of Saxe Cobourg and Kllcnbourj:, *ho 
died in 1831. This prince, like Prince Albert, 
his brother, who married the Que«*n of England, 
received a solid education, and after having Avell 
disciplined his mind by these studies turned his at- 
tention to Art. l>oth of the brothers are good pain- 
teiTi, but Prince Albert has especially devoted his 
attention to the arts of drawing, and at the Exhi- 
bition several model farm houses planneil by him 
were erected in Hyde Park; while the Duke 
Ernest turned his mind to music. h\ IHoCt both 
brothel's visited England and France, and resided 
at Brussels for a vear at the court of their uncle, 
King Leopold. Thence Duke Ernest went to 
Bonn and studied law and philosophy, until he 
took the degrees of that celebrated university. 
lie then entered the army as captain in the Saxon 
light horse. 

Ilavinjr made himself master of an extensive 
and serious curriculum of studies, and of the theory 
of the military profession, he abandoned himsidf 
almost entirely to the art of music, to which he 
has always been passionately attached. Dresden, 
which possesses one of the best theatres of Ger- 
many, was a good place to study, and he com- 
menced his musical education with M. Rcissiger, 
the accomplished chapel-master, who soon initiated 
him into the secrets of the art. After completing 
these studies, the Duke made another excursion 
abroad, visiting Spain, Portugal, Italy and Africa, 
determined to see everything before he settled 
definitively at home. He quitted the active ser- 
vice of Saxony, where he was Major General, and 
lived with his father. He married, in 1842, the 
Princess Alcxandrina Louisa Amelia Frederica, 
daughter of the then reigning Grand Duke of 
BaiJen, who was in her twentieth year. His 
father dying in 1844, the Duke Ernest ascended 
the tlirone. 

Having visited and studied Europe, and being 
a warm partisan of progress, his first elTorts were 
directed towards ending the long conflict which 
existed between his father's Government and the 
States of the Duchy of Cobourg. He soon suc- 
ceeded in intro<lucing salutary reforms, which 
made the political institutions of his duchy conform 
to the liberal ideas which pervaded all the world, 
except Germany, which was chilled by the iidlu- 
ence of Russia and Austria. In 1846, he sponta- 
neously presented at the opening of the Diet of 
his States a common constitution for the two 
duchies, which abolished the ohl feudal customs 
and abuses. He had the satisfaction of seeing the 
storms of l848-*49 pass over his calm and happy 
States. The Arch Duke John of Austria having 
made him Lieutenant General of the Empire, 
gave him the chief command of a division of the 
army in the war against Denmark, and ho distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Erchernforde. 
After this battle the plans for the rc-establishment 
of a German Empire having signally f?iiled, he 
adhered to the " Three King's Alliance," and re- 
commended a congress of sovereigns at Berlin. 



Then* he sustained ideas too generous to succeed, 
and overmastered by reaction he returned home 
and practised what he had had in vain inculcated 
elsewhere. In the midst of deserved domestic 
calm he again icsumed his musical studies, and in 
the course t»f time he composed four operas: 
" Zaire," whose *' book" is arranged after Voltaire's 
play by M. Tenelli (the anagram of Millened's 
name, who is the private secretary of the Duke,) 
which was rejjresentetl in 184G at Berlin, with 
<*onsiderable success ; " Tony," whose book is by 
M. Eishor, has been represented at Dresden, 
Prague, Hanover, &«•., with a popular success; 
" Casilda," whose book is by M. Teuelli, has been 
played in all the German theaires, and at Bru>sels 
and Lon<lon. The book of the new o[)era 
('• Santa Chiara") is by Mme. Birch Pfeiffer, and 
is put into French by M. G. Oppel. 



Halevy^s Eulogy on Onslow. 

The Paris corrcs[)ondent of the Aflas, *• Spiri- 
dion," sends a rich budget of musical matters in 
his letter of Oct. llth. Among other things the 
followinir, which will interest our Chamber Con- 
cert goers. How wdl they like, though, to be 
told that a string Quartet never should be played 
in the presence of more than ten persons ! 

We have had the annual meeting of tlie Aca- 
<lcmy of Fine Arts, which was presided over by 
jM. Tliomas, the composer. The audience was 
unusually large and brilliant, and was composed 
of painters, sculptors, literary men, engravers, 
composers, architects. A symphony opened the 
meeting, an«l when it was over, M. Gilbert, the 
architect, read a criticism on the works sent homo 
by the puf)ils of the Government Stthool at Home, 
which was deservedly severe. The prizes won 
at the Fine Art School, here, were then distribu- 
ted ; and afterwards M. Halevy, the composer, 
read an clofjf* on the late George Onslow. " There 
is, in the United Smtcs, in North Carolina, a 
county which bears the name of Onslow. The 
amateur of music, reading that name, dear to him, 
inscribed on those once distant shores, will rejoice 
to find the reputation of the author of the ' Quin- 
tets ' already so profoundly established on the 
other side of the Atlantic. But this homage, this 
pious souvenir is not addressed to the artist. It 
dates from another ajie. There several genera- 
tions of this family lived and died, and public 
gratitude sought to preserve the memory of old 
services and old affections." He gave some curi- 
ous details about the establishment of the fimily 
of Onslows in France, and the marriage of the 
composer's father with a Mile. Boi.rdeille de Bran- 
tome ; he exhibited hoiv difficultly and how slowly 
Onslow comprehended and felt music in his 
youth, though he afterward.^ attained eminent 
rank as a composer. A man of fortune and an 
amateur, Onslow was born about the period when 
the clavecin was being metamorphosed into the 
piano; and M. Halevy (old us how young Onslow 
became fascinated by the piano, and how, absorbed 
by the material resources of the art, he long re- 
mained completely insensible to the pure and ele- 
vated sentiments of music. Mozart's finest pro- 
ductions left bim cold and indifferent. He 
reproached himself for his indifTerence, and suf- 
fered cruelly by it, until he heard Strafonice^ an 
opera by IMehul. This opera raised emotions in 
his breast it had never known, and initiated him 
into the mysteries of the art Then he took 
Reiclia as his master of harmony, and became a 
fckilful composer of '* chamber music." ^I. Hdle vy 
explained what this term means. He told the 
audience how, in a trio or quatuor written for 
stringed instruments, the great composers establish 
and maintain a sort of musical dialogue, where the 
theme, the subject, is at first pi*esented simply, 
and then soon varied in its form and robed in the 
thousand shades furnished by harmony. These 
delightful reciprocations between three, four, and 
even so many as seven instruments (for there are 
some admirable septuors by Mozart,) delight those 
who really love music, as they are carried away 
and charmed when a poet or an orator, master of 
his subject, full of ideas, and with a felicitous dic- 



tion, seems to prove himself right a thousand 
times as he presents his thought under striking 
ami varied forms. M. Halevy said besides that 
this music has another, a singular charm ; it is not 
composed for the multitude, and should be execu- 
ted in a small room, a chamber, before a select 
and small audience; care should especially be 
taken to allow none of the profane, no musical 
gluttons, nor ill-timed flatterers to enter the sacred 
chamber; the audience should never exceed eight, 
or at most, ten in number, and even they should 
be introduced as it were into a sanctuary — then, 
and then only, that sympathetic satisfaction is 
established between the performers and the lis- 
teners which produces a masterpiece which leaves 
an impression time never effaces. I have with 
difliculty resisted the temptation of quoting the 
passage at length to you ; I cannot refuse to lay 
before you his eulogy of the piano, which every 
cold Avit lays hold of as an object for his dullness 
— the patient, good natured piano, which cheers 
so many winter's nights at so many hearths. 

" The piano, on which all the sounds of the 
musical scale, arranged beforehand, await nought 
but the pressure of a practised hand to vibrate in 
sheaves of harmonious accords, or to sparkle in 
ra[»id gamuts, would be first of instruments, if the 
organ was not in existence. But the organ haunts 
lofty regions; it conceals itself in the dim relig- 
ious light of the temple. To force it to utterance, 
we must penetrate its severe envelope, conceal 
ourselves there from every eye, breathe the air 
which gives it life. The piano, on the contrary, 
the guest of home, covered with holiday attire, 
opens to all its willing envelope, and as it is ready 
for the most frivolous pastimes, as well as the most 
serious studies, as it contains in its breast all the 
treasures of harmony, it is of all instruments, that 
which has most contributed to diffuse musical 
taste and to facilitate the study of music. Made 
popular by great artists, it is found in every bouse, 
it forces under its varied forms, every door. If it 
is at times a disagreeable neighbor, at least, it 
offers easy vengeance and always ready reprisals. 
It is the confidant, the friend of the composer, a 
rare and discreet friend, which never speaks except 
when spoken to, and knows how to keep silent at 
the right moment." 



Diary Abroad— No. 25. 

Bkklin, Ski»t. 28.-— D wight's Journal of Sept 8th, 
just came to hand. " An unpublished opera of C. M. 
von VVeukw, called Silvana^ was recently performed for 
the first time in Dresden." " An Oratorio by Handel 
entitled '* The Passion," hitherto unknown, as well as an 
opera called Sillft." 

Another mare\s nest found ia London. Pop ! here goes 
one of the oggs. 

*' I composed," says Weber, " the opera, D.it WahJ- 
mdthhen^ written by Ritter von Steinsbbko, which 
was given there (Munich) in November, 1800, and which 
spread farther than I could wish (it was given fourteen 
times In Vienna, in Prague it was translated Into Bohe- 
mian, and performed In St. Petersburg with much ap- 
plause), since it was in the highest degree an unripe 
work, a weak production, with here and there perhaps 
some signs of a creative talent, and the second act of 
Avhich I wrote In ten days." On the 18th of December 
following the performance of this work Weber comple- 
ted his fourUenth year. 

" Silvnna, opera in three acts, in pianoforte arranRe- 
meiit. Schicsinger [publisher]. Com^ ted Feb. 23d, 
1600, in Stuttgart." 

Weber' t own catalogue of hit works. 

" Here (Stuttgart), being encouraged and excited by 
the friendly sympathy of the noble Dauzi, I wrote an 
opera, Siloana^ upon the subject of my early Watdmad- 
chen^ rewritten by Heimer";— also Weber's words. 

Sihana was given under the composer's direction, for 
the firtt time, so far as I know, on the 10th July, 1813, at 
Berlin, and repeated several times within the next ten 
days with ever increasing success. In the Leipzig Mtuik 
Zeitung for August 26th, 1812, four and a half quarto 
pages are devoted to the work, and the notice of its pub- 
lication by Schlesinger is contained in the next volume 
of that work. 
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Whether the opera Silla^ by Hnndel, is a mnrc's eg;; 
I cannot Rny — but here i« n stone to smash tlie other. 

Tlio only oratorio written to Gerrann words by Ilundel 
was entitled Der filr (He Siinde der WtU gtmarttrU und 
tterbende Jeiut. When Hnydn was in London lie was 
greatly interested in the collection of Handel's original 
scores, and the Queen made him a present of thiji, the 
original, of which H5irtel» (firm of Breitkopf & lliirtel) 
afterwards obtained a copy. In 1832 that firm gave no- 
tice in the Muslh Zvitung that this work was never print- 
ed, bat any one could have the privilege of copying it 
who Avished. Perhaps this was not the " Pussion" to 
which reference was mnde in the Jounial. Well then, 
Handel wrote a cnntata which was called " The Passion," 
on occasion of the death of some member of the royal 
family. This wns published by Breitkopf & Hiii'tel 
about half a century ago. 

F<?tis says, speaking of ** The Pa«»ion," " the manu- 
script, not in the hand of Hnndel, Is to be found in the 
collection of the Queen of England.'* 

I should really like to know from what English paper 
the above pnragrnphs were tnken. I should sny the 
London Mimcal World'— Wxere is no mistaking the cock- 
ney character. 

Speaking of Weber reminds me of a paragraph in the 
London AthemBum (Jan. 6, 1865), which stated that the 
dtmbt as to the composer's birtlidny had been removed, 
and it was now proved to be Dec. 18, 1786. An ex« 
celleut thing to have doubts removed — but who had 
doubted ? 

I opened Gassner's Lexicon (1819) at Art. Weber, 
born at Eutin, Dec. 18, 1766; turned to the same article 
in Schilling's Lexicon (1838),— bom Dec. 18, 1786; 
opened Mnrx's Berliner Ztilung {lf>26)t no month given, 
but the year 1766; then looked into a sketch of his life, 
published at Gotha, 1829, still Dec. 18, 1786; and finally 
looked at his own account and read: " I was born at Eu- 
tin in HoUtein, Dec. 18, 1786—." 

Who doubted? 



New York, Nov. 13. — The Propkete has never 
had anything very attmctivo for mc. Whenever I 
saw it in Europe it always had the same effect, a 
severe headache. A week ago last Monday it was 
produced at the Academy ; but I was much too busy 
then to think at all about music. Bat now the rush 
is over and I can again frequent our beautiful opera 
house. Hero the Prophdle has been produced with 
several, whnt seem to me, great improvements. First 
of all I will mention that it has been immensely cut 
and thus brou;;ht down to a decent size. Sccondlv. 
the sun in the third act, (which in Paris cost 10,000 
francs, while the music cost 5), Is banished, to the 
great benefit of weak eyes. 

The two new scenes, the one with the frozen lake, 
the snow-covered trees, and Mimster in the distance, 
and the interior of the grand cathedral, are really su- 
perb, and show what a true artist we have in Al- 
LEGRi. But I would suggest to the stage manager 
that an Italian city scene, where the balconies, the 
atmosphere and every thing else reminds the specta- 
tor ot the " sunny South," will hai-dly do for a Mun- 
stcr market-place, with its surroundings of lofry 
peaked houses and quaint gnbel ends. And how 
came Fides to be imprisoned, in the last act, in the 
same dungeon in which we were accastomed to see 
Vestvali and BruGNOLiin the Tiovatore? But, on 
the whole, the putting on the stage pleased me much ; 
the procession was fine ; the choir of boys execrable, 
the skate-dances goo4l and choruses excellent. La- 
cnANGE makes a cnpitnl Fides ; Hexsler a charm- 
ing Bertha, and Sig. Salvfani, (the new tenor), a 
pns«;ablc Jean of Leydcn. His voice is pleasant, but 
weak, and his manner may please me more when I 
have heard him oftcner. To-morrow is the last night 
of the Pioph€le^ and on Friday Lagrange takes her 
benetit in / Puritanic in which the new basso, Cas- 
piAXi appears ; on which occasion also Kachel will 
plrty in '• Racine's Italie" as the card has it. 



Manager Ullman is out in a card, in which ho 
threatens nil kinds of awful things against Maret- 
zek's book, which is severe upon him. He is also 
going to prosecute those that sell it. The Musical 
Review finds fault with nie because I gave the on 
(lit that Vestvali W5\s not going to Mexico. It 
of courso should have been ^'' goin/j to stay" in 
Mexico; Bnt when a person writes at one or two 
o'clock in t!ie morning, in a crowded newspaper of- 
fice, he can't always avoid a slip of the pen. How- 
ever, I believe I never repeated the same anecdote 
three several times within a fewmonths,and each time 
with the same misprint. Can the Review perhaps 
tell us aliout that? 

Another improvement at the Philharmonic re- 
hearsals. The last took place in Niblo's theatre, 
(instead of Concert room) lust Saturday. And yet 
it was hardly an improvement. For the stage was 
not built out far enough, so that the music did not 
sound well. And besides, in the theatre you can 
sec the audience (which is difificult in the concert 
room); and there were a plenty of pretty faces to be 

seen. 
A new English opera company is announced to 

be hci*c before long. It is to consist of Mr. and Mrs. 

Sims Reeves, Miss Jenxt Bauer, Mr. Manvers, 

Mr. Weiss and others. Further particulars arc not 

yet known. 

At the Academy, next Monday, wc arc to have 
Semiramidej with the new contralto. Mile. Naktieb 
DiDiEK, from London, as Arsace. It is auspicious 
for a debut, as our New York favorite, Vestvali, first 
presented herself in this country in that rule. 

The Ilmjiun(/ts is also promised before long. 

Eisfkld's Quartette Soiree comes on Satanlay, 
and that of Mason and Beromank on the 27th* 
The Musical Fund Concerts, I am sorry to say, 
seem to have been abandoned. n. 
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PiiiLADELriiiA, Nov. 10. — You have heard Pa- 
RODi in Boston, and know how well she sings ; yoa 
have seen her fine face, have heard her rich tones. 
In Philadelphia she has given several concerts since 
September, and all with success, owing to her *' lib- 
eral and enterprising agent," who has distributed 
tickets, like the blind goddess, lavishly and without 
regard to persons. Well filled rooms have been the 
result, for the fact is acknowledged that the holders 
of free tickets do not mind the rain, or any such 
trifle. She gave half a dozen concerts on her first 
visit ; then went to Boston ; returned to give a " fare- 
weU" night, found that it paid very well, so said 
" good bye" again two evenings after, and took her 
leave, finally, at the Philharmonic concert on Mon- 
dav. The Philharmonic is one of the old societies, 
almost coeval with that ancient fogy, the Musical 
Fund. It has an orchestra, principally amateur, but 
on Monday the professors outnuml>ered the tyros, 
and Dr. Cuxxixgton presided as conductor. Pa- 
rodi sang, as she always sings, with animation and 
expression, giving as much pleasure to her hearers 
as if they had not paid to come in. The Marsdliaiae 
caused something like an enthusiasm, though I can 
find no beauty in this hymn, unless sung by a strong 
male voice. Madame Strakosch seems to have a 
taste for singing Scotch and English ballads ; it does 
not remind one of the times when she was " pretty 
Patti," and all the young men went to see her piny 
MaflToo Or>ini. '* Alns, those days come not again !" 

At some of Parodi's concerts a little bov has 
played some solos, on the violoncello, with skill and 
considerable promise of future proficiency. His 
name is Charles Schmitz; it desei-ves record, 
though as yet his playing is boy-like. 

The " third" concert of the Musical Union is to be 
given on Tuesday next at Concert Hall, the repeti- 
tion of "Joseph" having counted as the second in 
the promisrtl series of twelve. The Twelfth Mass of 
Mozart is to be done, and this time I believe it will 



l)c a concert worth hearing, for every mcmlwr of the 
Union must l»e familiar with this inspired work. 
RoiiR is conductor, vii-c Crouch, resigned. Miss 

G 1, the laily aniateur who sang for the Ilarmo- 

nia. is to sin;; for the Union, and is to introduce 
Rossini's anthem : Im Cltarit/, as an ofl*ertoi7. She 
is Pkrem.i's best pupil, and a teacher herself, at 
present, nearly equal to her instructor. 

My first letter seems to have irritated some of ihc 
Union, for in to-day's Argua it is n«printed, with an 
answer signed by Mr. Crouch. I am sorry that 
truth is unpleasant. In one point I am willing to 
acknowlcdirc an error. The celebration of Mozart's 
birthday is not taken in hand by tlie German societies, 
bat by the "trio of musicians" with musical names; 
pray correct my mistake. 

Next week you may look for the Twelfth Mass. 

Vkritas. 



IRusii; 3^lni<'»<l- 

London* 

One of the first-fruits of the Limited Liability Bill has 
been the project of a " National Op-ni Company," to be 
started on u "cJipltid of 10,000^ in 10/. shares. From the 
pni-'pectus which is before us, we tukc a panigniph or two 
of ili root interest: 

" The pn^moters of this undertaking, viewing the state 
of the lyrical <lnima in F.ii<;huid as annparcd with that of 
even the smallest of C<nitinciital priiici|)alilic«», jiropo«c to 
establish a permanent Knf»lish Opera for the porfonnnnce 
of works of British comiw-^crs and such foreign operas 
as may seem most appropriate for the Kngliidi btHp;e. ♦ ♦ 
A pruVinionnl njjreemeiit has been entered into with the 
proprietor of the Lvccum Theatre for a lca«e of that es- 
tubhsiiment. * ♦ Vhe openUic dcpjirtmcnt will comprise 
the best vocal and instrumental talent. It is propof*ed 
tluit the M?n<»on consist of forty weeks, and that there be 
six representations per week." 

—The establishment is to be conducted by a Committee 
of Mnmigement, consisting of Mr. A. Mellon (Conductor), 
Mr. Henry O. Blagrove (leader), Mr. 0. A. Macfarren, 
Mr. J. Palgrave Simpson and Mr. A. B. \ yse.— Alkeruatm. 

ParU. 

Grand Opera.— The London AtherKeum seems to ex- 
press the opinion of intelligent and free-thinking people 
about the Duke of Saxe-Coburg's new opera, as follows: 

» Sainte-Chiire' wonld hardly have been produced had 
the f^corc not been pennetl by the brother of the Consort 
of her Majesty ; and its pnJdnction, therefore, must be 
recorded us a mistake, however delicate the courtesy 
which dictated it. The story is one of those violent 
UuisJnn storie*, which, for awhile, bid fair to supersede 
the crime and romance of Venice as set forth in drsma 
and opera. It was written by Madame BirchTpfeiflfer, 
and has been "imitated and adapted" for the French stage 
by M. Oppelt. How the Ctartunhh AUzis (M. Mcrly) 
maltreats his wife, Chnrlulte of IVvl/cttbulUl (Madame 
Lafon), — how the Lady is beloved by llclor de SL 
Audrnn, an ofTiccr in the service of Rn».Hia (M. Roger), — 
how the dftrtiriuh wishes to poison hor, but is circum- 
vented by AurtUuif a benevolent phy!»icinn (J/. Mtrie), 
who saves the Lady, and contrives her escape to the king- 
dom of Xaple«<, wliere she lived (so tradition sny<) under 
the name of Clara, and wns canonired as a saint;— all 
thc-c things are told and shown in a forcible-feeble style, 
—of which the force is German and the feebleness 
French. The second net, however, which is devoted to 
the Iving-in-stale of the Princess, contains one of those 
situations and occasions for di«mal eflect which imitative 
musicians will continue to seek for many a day to come. 
A new eightbar melwly is as hard for them to find as 
tee Kohinoor;— hut Avho cannot make witch-music, or 
faery-muMc, or (with trombone^ « discrelion^ and an organ 
behind the scene**) funeral mu*ic? 

The book, then, of » Sainte-Claire ' is not a good one. 
The music is little better than the book:— no advance on 
the mn*ic of ' Ca«ililfl,* from the same source, which was 
given in the Haymarket under Mr. Lumley's manage- 
ment. Xo trouble has been spared:— the scenery is su- 
perb—the dresses are magnificent — a ballet has been in- 
troduced to lengthen, strengthen, and brighten the third 
act— the Pre*s has done its duty (as Prc-«s.duty is under- 
st<K)d "under the Empire,")— the claque is peculiarly 
uproarious and enthusiastic; bnt all i* in vain—' Sainte- 
Ch\ii-e"i8 a failure, and a failure on which it would not 
have been worth while to bestow a line, but for the place 
and circumstance of its occurrence.— A word on pleas- 
anter matters: — the new prima donna, Mile. Lafon, is not 
undeserving of favor; she has a liHiid*onie pre^^ence, a 
soprano voice sufficient for the Gnind Opdra. and the 
voice is fairly produced and has been fairly exercised.— 
^L Merly, too, impressed us agreeably both by hi* acting 
and singing. The next opera to be given, we believe, 
will be M. Biletta's,— after that, perhaps, * L'Africaiue.' 

We take the following summary of musical matters in 
Paris from the correspondence of the Atlas : 
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The fnmnuR Cn!oj»no Ringers, the Manner- Gesanj;- 
Verciii, have qulttc<l us. I nm afraid they hiive reaped 
inoi-Q fame than fortune. They sun); once at the (jlrand 
Opera. Ko-^Hini a]>plau(lcd tliem in a most Hattcring 
letter. NcverthelesH they did not "take" in I*iiris; the 
select an<l iuHtructed " few" npphiudcd them, but tiic 
"many" (wlu>*c niife is fortune) kept away. 

M. ()ir<'Mliach, some lime leader of the orche<«tra of the 
Frencli C<imcdy, ha» resigned tliat post, and is now tlie 
manager of a little theatre, wliich in the summer, will ho 
pliieed in the Champs KlyM'os, and in the winter, in the 
Thfalrc Comtc, in the passage Choiseuil. It is patron- 
izcit hy none Imt the aristocracy. The nmge of its por- 
fonnanccs is a sort of vaudeville-opera, and consists of 
short lively pieces with two or three characters, support- 
ed by u very small orchestni. It is an agreeable place 
to s|»end the evening; nnd :t pnimises to bo n u><eful 
nursery of artists for the Opera Comique. M. Oflcn- 
bach has cleared $2500 a month by his tlicntrc since its 
opening. 

i*aris now contains two artists of considerable merit — 
M. Stein, a German, long resident at Revel, whom the 
prospect of a bombardment sciired from his Finnish 
linme, an artist of great merit as a pianist, and an im- 

rriiviscr; nii<i M. Schwenke, the s<ui of an organist of 
Iaud)nrg, who has recently attained considerable rank 
here as an organist Mine, rieyel is hero, and has given 
one concert with a good deal of success. Wo shall prob- 
ably he:»r a good <lcal from her this winter, as she is in- 
Iroilueing to the musical public her daughter. Mile. Mario 
Pleyd, a young and beautiful girl, whose musical edu- 
cation is, however, not suniciently advanced to warrant 
her mothor's attempt to force her into the front rank of 
artists. Mile. Mario IMeyel is destined for the lyric 
stage. Concerts generally this year have proved disas- 
trous to their givers. Vieuxtemps and Servais announced 
a series often concerts at the Hotel d'Osmond; they gave 
one — noboily came to it, aiaJ they did not attempt to give 
another. Sivori, bolter advised, gave up the itlca of giv- 
hig a concert, although he had come here expressly to do 
so. M. Felicicn David has been executing Iiis works to 
empty houses. I may add, what I forgot to say in the 
proper phice, Mr. Mitchell lias lost $3,000 by bringing the 
Cologne singers here. M. I*crrin has resigned the man- 
agership of the I'heatro Lyriqne, Avhich has been given 
to M. Pellegriu, the manager of the theatres of the Camp 
of lioulogne. This chanf^o carries Mine. Cabel, the ]iO\)- 
nlar light singer, to the 0|Mxra Comique after January. 
The new manager has engaged Mine. Mtolan. Mine. 
Lauters is to appenr in a few days, in a new piece by M. 
Geviiort, and Mine. Cabel will appear in all of her parts 
successively until Mme. Miolan makes her appeanmce. 
The composers will be benefited by this change, as they 
will receive a larger per centage than they received from 
M. Terrin. 

Our composers are in a rather bad humor that the 
government should elect Rameau, Gretry, Cherubini 
and Pacr for the honors of statues in the T^nvre. They 
urge that Monsigny, Deleysac, Roieldieu, Nicolo and Ha- 
rold are much better entitled to these marmorean honoi*8, 
since they were Frenchmen, their talents were French, 
their fame is French ; whereas the former have nothing 
French at)out them. M. Berlioz has gone to Vienna, to 
bring out several of his works there. M. Meyerbeer is 
here, and, I am sorry to say it, in very delicate health. 
I must not forget to record that the Puke de Saxe Co- 
burg Gotha sent to M. Crosnier, the manager of the 
Grand Opera, the Commander's Cross of the Order of 
Saxe Coburg Gotha, and to M. Gimrd, the leader of the 
orchestra, the cross of ofllcer; to M. I^oroy, scene mana- 
ger, the cross of chevalier, and to MM. H. Poticr and 
Dietsch the gold medal of the order, with the rijrht of 
wearing the ribbon. He sent also to MM. Roger, Belval 
and Marid splendid snuff-boxes; a costly ring to M. 
Merly, and valnnble bracelets to Mines. Lafon, Marie Dus- 
.sy, liosati and I'lunkett. Smaller recompenses were dis- 
tributed to every person who had a part in it — even the 
machinists received $100 a piece. M. Th. Lebari'e has 
written an opera buffa, in two acts, for the Grand Opera. 
Mme. Fanny Cerrito has gone to St. Petersburg, where 
she has an engagement for five months. 
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HandeVs "Solomon." 

By the enterprise of our old Handel and 
Haydn Society, wc shall to-morrow evening 
have an opportunity of listening to a famous ora- 
torio never before produced in this country, and 
indeed but comparatively seldom heard abroad. 
" Solomon," composed in 1 749, was the last but 
three of the twenty-six oratorios of Handel, all 
of which were composed in England. It was 
succeeded by "Theodora" in 1750, and by 
" Jephtha"and "Time and Truth" in 1751.— 
" Esther," the fir3t of the serie?, bears date 1 720 ; 



" Israel in Egypt, 1738 ; " The :Messiah," 1741 ; 
" Samson," 1 742 ; " Judas," 1 74C. Less uniformly 
sublime, in subject and in treatment, than the 
" Messiah," or " Israel," it has all the noble Ilan- 
dclian characteristics ; choruses ranging through 
a great variety of expressions, from the most 
grand and solemn, or triumphant, to the most 
graceful, pleasing and descriptive ; songs, duets 
and recitatives, which, though they must be some- 
what tedious if given entire and by any but the 
\Qry best of bolo-singers, are yet full of character 
and beauty ; instrumental accompaniments, limit- 
ed to the orchestral resources of those days, and 
somewhat homely in their lack of richer modern 
coloring, yet always apt, and strong by the pure 
force of musical ideas. In England and Germany 
it has been customary for some competent musi- 
cian to fill in new orchestral parts, whenever 
" Solomon " has been performed ; but we shall bo 
glad for once to hear a work of Handel in its sim- 
plicity, precisely as he wrote it. It will at least 
gratify a worthy curiosity. 

For a text in this case Handel resorted neither 
to the Bible, nor to a great poet like Milton. 
Who furnished the libretto we are not informed. 
But it is cleverly suited to the subject, which is 
treated in three distinct parts. (As given here, 
the indispensable cuttings have led to a two-fold 
division.) Part First celebrates the wisdom, 
piety, wedded love, happiness and splendor of 
Solomon. It is a sort of royal religious Idyl. 
Part Second is dramatic ; its theme is justice, and 
it relates at length in recitative, solos, duet and 
trio, the judgment of the wise king in the case of 
the two mothers claiming the same infant. Part 
Third introduces the Queen of Sheba, and is 
mainly lyrical in its character, being largely occu- 
pied with a series of choruses, somewhat a la 
Dryden's Ode to St. Cecilia, illustrating the power 
of music in describing various passions. 

A brief sketch of the contents of the work, 
gathered from a somewhat hasty perusal of the 
vocal and organ score, may interest our readers, 
at least those who do not mean to lose the chance 
of hearing " Solomon." 

First we have an overture in the manner of 
the day, with its spare instrumentation, (chiefly 
strings, with flute, oboe and bassoon, and trumpet 
when needed) — vigorous and quaint, as Handel 
always is, forming a homogeneous prelude to the 
whole, and not an abstract of it, like our modern 
overtures : a simple Largo movement leads into 
a fugued Allegro, (4-4 measure,) which winds up 
with a few Adagio chords, and is followed by a 
moderate movement in 3-4, suggestive of coming 
pomp and majesty. 

No. 2 is a double chorus, of priests, a spirited 
movement, commenced by the basses of both 
choirs in stately unison : Your harps and cymhals 
sounJf to great JehovaIi*8 praise. The voices 
cease, there are ten or twelve bars of lively in- 
strumental symphony, and then the phrases: 
Your harpSy &c. and, Soumly soundy are passed 
from chorus to chorus in light and joyous har- 
mony ; then while the tenors on both sides give 
out the syllables: 7b great JehovalCs name, in 
long, majestic notes, the sopranos of one choir 
introduce a new theme, with florid accompani- 
ment by the altos: Unto (lie Lord of hosts your 
xcUling voices raise ; the different phrases alter- 
nate from part to part, and the whole is worked 
up with great brilliancy and majesty, with all a 
Handers learning, all the eight voices coming to- 



gether upon long notes of plain harmony at the 
end. It is truly a sublime chorus, and the echoes 
take some time to spend themselves in the instru- 
mental symphony, after the voices have ceased. 

No. 3, rather a dull and lengthy bass air : Praise 
ye the Lord^ &c. (sung in what character does not 
appear,) is wisely enough omitted. So too is No. 
4, a double chorus in very laboriously prolonged 
notes (Grave): With pious heart and holy tongucy 
resoundj &c., leading into a very difHcult fugue, 
with short answers and long rolling passages ; — 
an imposing piece it must be, well performed, but 
easily dispensed with. 

No. 5 introduces us to Solomon, a part for 
baritone. It is a recitative, with beautiful, slowly 
flowing, pensive introductory symphony, in which 
he invokes God's presence in the " finished tem- 
ple." No. G, Zadoc, the priest, (tenor,) recites : 
Imperial Solomony thy prayers are heardy fire from 
heaven lights the altar, &c., and then sings an 
animated, florid air : 

Saered raptures cheer my breast, 
Kushinp; tides of hallowed zeal ; 

Jovs too fierce to be expressed, 
lu this swelling heart I feel. 

It has all the mannerism of Handel, the roulades, 
&c., but is full of expression, especially the second 
strain, in the minor, to the very ardent stanza : 

Warm enthusiastic fires 
In my panting bosom roll, &c. 

which however is separable, and will be omitted 
on account of the great length of this and other 
solos. 

No. 8. Four-part Chorus : Throughout the land 
JehovdICs praise recordy in uniform, quick-step- 
ping Alia Breve time ; a model of simple, noble 
fugue ; as the emulous voices become heated they 
finally divide into double chorus. The whole is 
gi*and and solemn. 

Nos. 9 and 10. Recitative of thanksgiving and 
air by Solomon : 

What tho* I trace each herb and flower, 

That drinks the morning dew; 
Did I not own Jehovali's power, 

How vain were all I knew: 

An exquisitely sweet, chaste, tender melody, with 
reeds prominent in the accompaniment, which 
has hitherto been sung so acceptably in several 
miscellaneous concerts by Mr. Arthurson. 
There is a sort of appendix strain to this, too : 
Say whaVs the rest but empty hoasty j*c., which is 
well enough dispensed with. 

Now comes what we have called the Llyllic 
portion, of which the key-note is the bliss of wed- 
ded love. Solomon recites : 

And see, my Queen, my wedded love. 

You soon niy tenderness shall prove: 

A palace shall erect its heml. 

Of cedar built, with gold be!«pread. 

Methinks the work is now begun, 

The axe resounds in Lebanon. 

And see, bedecked with canvas wings 

The dancing ve««iel liglilly springs; 

While Ophn*'s mine*, well pleased, disclose 

The wealth that in their bo«oms glows. 

To this the Queen replies in a 6-8 Allegro, in 
A, quite fantastical in its rhythmical divisions, 
a sort of quaint and florid Pastoral, blessing " the 
day when first her eyes saw the wisest of the 
wise," and subsiding into a slower and more em- 
phatic strain at : But completely blessed the day, 
\ohen 1 heard my lover sayy ffc.y which leads back 
into the Allegro. 

Nos. 13 and 14 are among the parts omitted. 
The first a recitative in which Solomon addresses 
his queen as " Thou fair inhabitant of Nile" and 
knows " no joy beneath the sun, but what's com- 
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prised in Solomon" (there's a decided naivete in 
the words ;) the second a tranquil and affection- 
ate duet between the happy pair, of which the 
melody is certainly qnitc delicate. In the Reci- 
tative, No. 15, Zadoc moralizes on the transient- 
ness of mere outward beauty, and sings a sweet, 
pure, flowing 6-8 melody, in F sharp minor, still 
after the old cut, however, to the words : 

Indulge thy fuith nnd wedded truth, 
With the fair pftrtnerof thy youth; 
She •» ever constant, ever kind, 
Like the young roe, or loving land. 

Omitting Solomon's softly fervent, wooing air : 
ITaate to the cedar c/rove, which is full of " pleas- 
ing gloom," " fragrant spices," " amorous turtles," 
and " tinkling rills," and which is really one of the 
most graceful of all the melodies, with an oriental 
luxury of quiet feeling about it, we come to No. 
20, Air by the queen : With thee th* unsheltered 
moor Fd tread ^ . . . Thy lovely form alone 1 prize ^ 
J'c, a charming Larghetto, in 3-4 measure, simple, 
sweet and pensive. After which a single line of 
recitative, in no particular character — at least 
there is none named, informs us that : never yet 
was seen so wife a monarchy or so chaste a queen ; 
and then comes what we apprehend will prove 
the most popular among the choruses ; (No. 22) 
— not a grand chorus, but a delicious summer 
night's affair, with a prelude full of flute imita- 
tions of nightingales, and strings murmuring like 
breezes in the trees, to the words : 

M;iy no rn"-h intruder disturb their soft hours, 
Yoiir odors around them diffuse, ye flowers; 
Ye zephyrs soft breathing their slumber* prolong, 
While nightingftles lull (hem to sleep with their song. 

Truly a charming epithalamium 1 The soprano 
part at times separates into first and second voices 
taking up the strain, catch-wise. The syncopated 
rhythm seems to have caught the nightingale 
character from the outset ; the light, buoyant 
harmonics, now soft, now swelling, spread over the 
broad surface of some hundreds of voice?, have a 
fine breezy, all-pervading effect ; while the occa- 
sional duet strain in thirds, first by all the fe- 
male, then by all the male voices, gives you the 
sensation of listening through the night air to 
dainty sounds. 

This in the original sweetly closes the First 
Part; but in our necessarily abridged perform- 
ance, there is no occasion yet for any respite. So 
sleep shall seem to occupy no time in such a 
summer night, and we wake at once to the full 
morning splendor of the double chorus, No. 23 : 

From the censer curling rise 
Grateful iiicen«e to the skies; 
Heaven blc«s Dnvid's throne. 
Hnppy, hHppy Solomon, 
Live, forever,* pious D>ivid*s son, &c. 

An exceedingly splendid, trumpet-tongued cho- 
ru«», with a smart orchestral prelude and accom- 
paniment, full of ringing exclamations and re- 
sponses on the words " happy," &c., upon which 
a fugue sets in in the basses, with a very quaintly 
marked, emphatic subject, on the words : /it?e, live 
forever^ which is wrought out at considerable 
length and winds up magnificently with a repeti- 
tion of the commencing strain. This is in the 
key of D major, like the Hallelujah and so many 
of the most brilliant and triumphant choruses. 
If well done, as it doubtless will be, it cannot but 
have a most inspiring effect. 

— And here for the present we must halt, hav- 
ing travelled at a slower rate tlian we anticipated. 
Another day's journey must take us through. 
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Miss Louisa Pynk. — This very fiivofite 
singer, with her sister and other members of her 
opera troupe, after a season of unprecedented 
length and unifonn success at Niblo's theatre in 
New York, has started upon the grand concert 
tour through the States, "West and South, with 
even California in the remote prospect. As usual 
on such tours, the party have commenced with 
making a little detour toward Boston, and on 
Thursday evening gratified a very numerous 
audience with one poaifively only farewell concert. 
After a Glee : " When wind.-* whistle cold," by 
way of overture, well begun, but not so well fin- 
ished, by six male voices, came Part First, con- 
sisting entirely of selections fi-nm Mr. Bhistow's 
new opera of " Rip Van Winkle," which has 
proved so successful in New York. These were 
altogether songs, ballads, and one duet, a string 
of seven of them, with mere piano accompaniment. 
Of course — without the orchestral part«», (for Mr. 
Bristow*s instrumentation is said to be one of his 
strong points,) and without hearing qny of the 
concerted pieces or choruses — we could get but a 
very imperfect idea of the music of " Rip Van 
Winkle." These songs, however, were decidedly 
pleasing and expressive in their different charac- 
ters, the melodies well turned, natural and un- 
forced, with a musician-like style about the whole. 
If they do not show original creative genius, they 
certainly do not sound hacknied, weak or com- 
mon-place, not nearly so much so as the melodies 
of Balfe, for instance, nor would it be easy to 
trace the imitation of any particular mo<lel. In 
listening to them you might think sometimes of 
AuBF.R, sometimes of the best English composers, 
sometimes of a host of clever German sons-writers : 
once even for a little while we thought of Mex- 
DELSSOHN, — in the symphony rather than the 
song ; it was the second piece, if we remember 
rightly, the ballad : " When circled round," sung 
with such true expression by Miss Pyxe, the 
sister, whose contralto seems richer than before. 
Certainly it was good evidence of the merit of 
these songs, that so many of them in succession 
did not become tedious. ^luch of the credit of 
course was due to the singers. 

The first song : " The tears of the Vine," was 
sung by ^Ir. Strettox, the Rip Van Winkle of 
the troupe, a robust, jovial-looking John Bull 
specimen, with a mellow, resonant baritone, and 
a finished style. Mr. Harrison was really in 
tune for once, and gave occasionally such fine 
high notes and artistically finished passages, that 
we could imagine he has been at some time a 
superior singer. Ilis ballad : " Nay, do not weep," 
was a tender lover's farewell, with a spirited pa- 
triotic close. The " Vivandiere Song " is a very 
sparkling affair, and was keenly reli>*hed in the 
bright, sunshiny, silvery tones of Miss Louisa 
Pyne ; she sang it with exquisite playfulness and 
grace. The duet by Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. 
Harrison was a delicious piece of smoothly flowing 
vocal melody ; and the air and variations : " Hark, 
the merry bells," afforded her flexible, light voice 
an opportunity to revel in the most intricate mazes 
of vocal embroidery. She is one of the most com- 
plete mistresses of this art, infallible in all she 
undertakes of the sort, as indeed in everything 
she is a perfectly finished and artistic, if not 
a great singer, always pleasing, always natural 
and tasteful. 



The Second Part, consisting of songs, ducts, 
&e., from the *' Crown Diamonds," the " Knchan- 
trcss," Ro<le*s variations, and other light pieces, 
we did not hear. The Variations couM not have 
been more wonderful than those we did hear, and 
everybody knows how atlmiralily Ix)L'isa Pyxk 
sings all these things. We wish her success every- 
where an<l shall welcome her return alw.iys, cspc- 
cifilly in opera. Cotdd she and her sister only 
join forces with Sims Rkevks and others who 
are coming, would there not be English Opera 
worth hearing ! 

Artisans* Rkcijkative I\vion. We were 
present during a portion of the second of these 
cheap and popular concerts. Tlic Mu«nc Hall 
was almoiit entirely filled, by as intelligent looking, 
well-manneretl and attentive audience, apparently, 
as one often sc^e^ where so many are together. 
The firemen, with their families, sat in the galler- 
ies, antl looked like other people, as if they un- 
derstood and entered into the spirit of a cpjiet, 
musical occasion. Never have we wilnes«e<l 
heartier applause than followed the pieces that 
were particularly well played or sung. The 
Gcrmania Serenade Band, expanded to an 
orchestra of twentv, with William Sciiultze 
for leader, played some sparkling pieces, a la 
JrLLiEX, with rare precision and euphonious 
blending. Mr. Mozart sang a German bass 
song (in English) : " Fairest Maiden," by Wer- 
ner, admirably, with most satisfactorily rich bass 
tones ; this and the Quartet : " Morning Ilymn," 
by Miss BoTiiAMLY, Miss Twichell, Mr. Ad- 
ams and Mr. Mozart, were justly applauded. 
The solos by the ladies we did not hear. Both 
instrumentally and vocally, in all its materials, 
the concert was a choice one of its kind, and it 
is a public benefit to bring such music at a low 
price within the hearing of so many, who have 
been strangers to the concert room. 



Extra GadenzaB. 

We ventured last week to remark upon the manner 
in which a fine classical aria, othcn^'iso admirably 
sung, was injured by the addition of ornaments after 
thu Italian fashion of the dav. A friend sends us 
the following extract from his readings, which hap- 
pens to be exceedingly pertinent to this very case, 
and backs oar comment by an authority from which 
there can be no appeal. As a good lesson to public 
singers generally, we arc happy to present it: 

" Having been one of the audience at Miss Phil- 
Lipps's second Concert, in which she sang Gluck's 
exquisite aria: Che fmb senza Euridice" — an aria 
whose simple, pure melody needs no more adorning 
than gold needs gilding — although much plenped 
with the general rendering, I was struck with the 
want of good taste shown by the introduction of cer- 
tain ornamental passages. In afterwards reading 
Schmid's Life of Gluck, I came across the following 
passage, in the dedication of the opera of 'Paris* 
to the Dnkc of Bragnnza, which shows what Glnrk 
himself thought of such ' painting of the lily.* He 
savs : ' Slidit variations of outline do not materially 
affect the expression of a caricature, but they entirely 
destroy the meaning of a noble countenance. As an 
example 1 will cite the aria from * Orpheus*: CTte 
farh senza Euridict. The slightest change either in 
the style of delivery or in the movement, will render 
it an aria fit for a puppet-show.* '* 
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Cheap Concerts and the Firemen. 

Mr. Editor : — In your notice of the Artizans* 
Recreative Union concert of Uist week, there is a 
compriincntary mention of the Firemen and their 
behaviour at the said performance. I do not seek to 
palliate their offence, nor lo justify their conduct; 
perhaps it is an honor to tliem to he spoken of at all 
in your polite Journal ; hue I would like to ask as a 
mcmher of the fire department, if wo aro the ones 
alluded to as **cheap jteojAc/' for whom ])erhaps these 
concerts arc given with the philanthropic view to 
ameliornto our condition and uliimatelv to enhance 
the value of the class. And, if not too much, allow 
me to inquire if in your opinion the clienp people mny, 
in the course of human events, be worthy to attend 
concerts that are given for the dear peoftfe, c<litor3, 
*' the appreciative few," &c., &c. Firemax. 

Tliuradmjy Nov. 15, 1855. 

Cheap Concerts^ friend, and not " Cheap peoiile .'" 
In other words, cheap con<;crts for the peeple. We 
found the concerts announced everywhere and spoken 
of as * rcople*8 Concerts,' and much stress laid upon 
their heinj; cheap, so that the people couhl go to them. 
Wc know of no " cheap pco[»le," unless it be about 
election time, nor need a •' fireman" appropriate the 
epithet, unless the Bowery boy conduct referred to 
makes him fed cheap. Of " the dear people" wo 
say nothing:, since our patriotism never yet was 
warmed up to the office-seeking temperature. 



|ltusij[al (ijliit-djivnt. 

Our Boston concert tide is now setting in in good 
earnest. Three of the more important serial courses 
commence during the coming week. To-morrow 
evening the Handel and IIatdx Society, with a 
noble chorus of over two hundred voices, the same 
excellent conductor and organist as last year, and a 
goodly array of solo-singers, some of them new to a 
Boston audience, give as a first taste of Handers 
'"Solomon," which w^e doubt not will draw crowds 

for several Sunday evenings in succession On 

Tuesday evening the MENDELSsoiiir Quintette 
Club give the first of this season's classical Cham- 
ber Concerts in the delightful Chickcring saloon. 
All the faithful will be there. Among the principal 
features of the programme will be a Quartet of Mo- 
zart, not before played; a Quintet by Beethoven ; 
the second Trio of Mendelssohn, and smaller piano 

pieces, played by Otto Dresel Next Saturday 

will come off the firstof the Orchestral Concerts, 
with an uncommonly choice and brilliant programme, 
which may be found below. The rehearsals of the 
orchestra of fifty-four of our very best musicians 
have been very promising; there is a better balance, 
a greater number of violins, fuller and richer middle 
parts, (violas, &c.), and a more substantial, glorious 
body of basses, than we remember in any of our pre- 
vious orchestras. The vocal selections are choice. 
We expect to see once more in the Music Hall the 
crowds and the enthusiasm of the best " Germania" 
nights. 

We are glad to learn that subscription lists, pri- 
vately circulated, for another scries of Chamber 
Concerts by ihe " German Trio," ("Messi-s. Gart- 
ner, Jcngnickel and IIause,) are filling up well, 
and that the first Concert will be given early in 
December, at the Piano-forte Warerooms of Messrs. 
Hallet & Davis. Three new pieces will be intro- 
duced to the audience, viz : a Trio for violin, 'cello 
and piano, composed by one of the youngest wonders 
of "Young Germany," Johannes Brahms;— a 
famous Duo Concertante, for piano and violin, by 
Liszt ; and a Duo for violin and 'cello, on themes 
from T^8 Huguenots, by Vieuxtemps and Servais, 
which German musical papers pronounce one of the 



most effective concert pieces, that have recently ap- 
peared. We suppose full particulars will soon be 
duly announced. 

It will be most welcome intelligence to a large 
circle of lovers of the choicest kind of music, that 
Otto Dresel, who kept his rare artistic talent so 
studiously private all last winter, is contemplating 
another series of his delightful Soirees. 

Dwellers in Florence have been enjoying there a 
series of chissical Concerts in the house of Frederic 
Tennyson, brother of Alfred, and himself a poet. 

M. Adoli'ii Adam gives the following praise to 

the artists engaged by M. Boudousquid for the opera 
in New Orleans this winter: "Junca and Colson 
quit the Theatre Lyriquc at the end of this month; 
they are engaged in New Orleans with Rousseau 
de La Grave and Ciiaaiuade, who also belonged 
to the company of the Theatre Lyrique, and with 
Mnic. Colson, who went to the Opera Comique, 
where she created with distinction an important part 
in the Conr de Cflimene, by Amhroise Thomas, and 
in the Prc^aur Clercs. Junca will be replaced with 
ditTiculfy ; his creations in 67 f etais Roi, and in Le 
Roi des Ilallvs, and Iju Promise, and in Jaguarita, 
made him a distinguished character, which his person 
suited with admirablv.*' 






JOB PRINTING neatly and promptly executed at this Office. 



NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 

BY I«. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publidhers call the attentfon of the mo-^ical profenjiioii 
to this work, its one emiut^ntly calculated to lighten the labors 
of the tparber, nnd rapidly adyance the pupil. It ia emphati- 
cally a Practical work, serring both an a Manual of insfruc- 
tlon on the one hand, and a T«xt-book on the of her ; and It is 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very lar^e number of cxorci^eaand example", prenenti 
great udyantHc^es, to both scholarand teacher, over any similar 
work of the kind. Tearhers highly commend the work. Mr. 
William Masox sayn it is a work unsurpaFPed in the language. 
3rr. Ofio&oc J. Webb says that it is a work perspiruous in 
diction, methodical in arningpment.and pufflriently ropioup to 
embrace all the essentials of the general doctiineof accord. 
It can be ordered through any rcjspertable Mn?ic-Feller, and 
will be sent through the mail on the receipt of the price, 
(^1,76,) postage prepaid. 

GEO. P. REED &. CO., Pnbliflhcrs, 

13TremontSt. Boston. 

MR. CORELLI, 

I ENCOURAGED by the fucci«r« of his CL\f:sFs in Singtno 
J last year, proposes to resume the same at the Messrs. Chick- 
dfing's rooms, on Monday, Oct. l»«f , at 4 o'clock, P. M.. to be 
continued at the same honr and place on Mondays and Thurs- 
days. 

As it is the intention of Mr. Corelli, to give young ladies the 
opportunity of pnactising Trios, Quartets, t'horuses. frc , he 
has engaged the services of Sig. Ge.x:«ari as pianist and accom- 
panist. 

ORATORIOS AND MASS^ES. 

ORATORIO of CREATION. Arranged by Bishop 1.25 

ORATORIO of MOSES IN EGYPT, 1 .60 

5TARAT MATER, by Rossini. (Latin and Eng. text,). .1.00 
MOZ\RT'S REQUIEM, (15rh Mass), do do 1.00 

" TWELFTH MASS, do do l.C«0 

BKETIIOVEN-S MASS in C, do do 75 

HAYDN'S THIRD MASS in B, do do 75 

This edition of Mas.oos has been hijrhly approTed of by the 
leading Churches and Societies in the States and Canadas, and 
their use adopted by them. Irs superior distinctness of type 
and convenient size commend it to the patronage of Tocnllsts, 

Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 



a. andr£ & 00. 's 

©tpot of ;lFonisn anb :©omtjEftfc fSiVi&it, 

19 S. NINTH STREET, ABOTI CHESTNUT, 

(E.astsldeO PHILADELPHIA. 

\C/'f^ catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, aa heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

IiUPORTERS OF FOREIGN JfHTSIC, 

HATE RBMOTXD T6 

No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 

NEW YORK. 



ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 

The Managing Committee respectfully announce to the musical 
public of Boston and vicinity, that the 

FIRST OF THE SUBSCRIPTION SERIES OF SIX 

&RANJ> ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 

Will be given at the 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On Saturday Evening, Nov. 24, 1855. 

For which occasion they have secured the seryices of 

Mrs. J. H. LONG and Mr. ARTHURSON, Vocalists, and 
OTTO DRESEL, Pianist. 

Conductor CARL ZERRAHN. 

PROGRAMME. 
Parti. 

1. Symphony In A, (No. 7,) BeethoTen. 

2. a. RpcitatiTe and Romania from the second act of 

»' WiUlnm Tell," Rossini. 

b. Shakspcare*s Svrvnade : " Hark ! the Idirk," Schubert. 
Sung by Mrs. J. U. Losa. 

3. Orerture to " Tannbauser," Richard Waf^ner. 

Part II. 

1. Concerto in G minor, for the Piano, Mendelssohn. 

Played by Otto Drbsbl. 

2. Duet, firom the second act of ** William Tell,". . . .Roasinl. 

Sung by Mrs. J. U. Lono and Mr. Arthursox. 1 

8. Overture to " Der FreyschUtz," CM. yon Weber. 

Tickets Fifty Cents exch, to be obtained at the usual places. 
Doors open at Q}i. Commence at 7>i o'clock. 

ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 

WE wi^h to glTe notice to our itubscribers, and to all others 
interested, that our subscription list will close on the 
2()th of this month, and thee who wish to subscribe must do 
so at once. Tickets are now ready for delivery, at the Musical 
Exchange, 282 Washington St. The First Concert will take 

f)ljce on the 24th, at the Mu-^ic Hall. For further particulars 
nquire of NATHAN RICHARDSON, Secretary, 

Musical Exchange. 

HANDEL ANli HAYDN SOCIETY. 

HANDEL'S SACRED ORATORIO, 

Will be performed on SUNDAY EVENING, Nor. 18th, at the 
Music Hall, for the first time in America, with full Orchestral 
acompaniments. The principal par's will be sustained by 
Mrs. Leach, (late Mr^. Stuart,) Mrs. Reed, Mrs. Ilill, Mr. Geo. 
W. Pratt, Mr. Sfephen W. Leach, and Mr Arthnrson. 

Carl ZeRRAQN, Conductor; F. F. Mokller, Organist. 

Tickers for the series of Six ConcerU, 92 : single tickets 50 
cents each— may be obtained at the principal Music Stores 
and Hotels, and at the Hall on the evening of performance. 

H. L. UAZBLTON, Secretary, 

CHAMBER CONCERTS. -Seventh Series. 

THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB'S FIRST CON- 
CERT will uke place on Toksdat Evbmno, Not. 20, at 
Messrs. Chickerino's Rooms, {Ma^onic Temple.) assisted by 
OTTO DKESEL, PianL't. Several new works will be present- 
ed for the first time in Boston. Mosart's First Quartette in 
O,— Mendelssohn's Second Piano Trio,— and Beethoven's First 
Quintette, etc. will be presented. 

Tickets for the series of Eight, (used at plea.«UTe,) f6. Sin- 
gle tickets f 1 each. Concert will commence at 7)4 precisely. 

OTTO DRK^tGIj respectfully announces that he will 
give a Series of 

FOUR MUSICAL SOIR^IES, 

in the Mcfisrs CaicKtaiKo's Rooms, commencing about the 
middle of next month. Further particular.^ hereafter. 

WILLIAM R. BABCOCK. 

Jlirulor of ?Pnsic & ©rgautst of Central Cfeurc^, 

— ALSO— 

©rflam'jst of tie ^tnbtlaso^n C^I)oraI ^Sotittj, 

May be addressed at Richardson's Mufical Exchange, or his 
Residence, Adams House. 

J/LLLB, QABBIELIiE DE LA MOTTE 

— oivsa — 
INSTRUCTION on the PIANO-FORTE, 

And may be addressed at her residence, 55 Hancock St. 

GEORGE W. PRATT, 

102 MYRTLE STREET. 

SCHITBERTH A CO., MUSIC DEPOT, 589 BROAD- 
WAY, N. Y., old esrablishe«l publishing house, founded 
thirty years ajro in Hamburgh and Leipiig, request the public 
to inspect their immense 
Stock of One Million IVorks, tbe ImrgeBt in 

the United States. 
Our own 25,000 publications rank highest In Europe, and snr- 
pasa by far all that has ever been publiiihed in the United 
States. 

These fkcts empower us to sell good music at the lowest 
rates. To Dealers, Seminaries and Teachers, Tery fsTorable 
terms. ^ ^, 

O:y-0ur PIANOS, Grand, Upright, and Square, combine 
richness of tone, elegance with cheapness, having no eompe> 
Udon. 
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DWIGUT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

r\ (Imported from England) 

3o9) Broadway, NX. 

NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 

ros TBI Diriusioif or 

MUSICAL KNOWLEI3GE. 



NOW READY: 

CSnnplef e. tkr%t volumes in oii«, hound in doth. Price f2.C3 : 

By mail, «2 86. 

ALBRKCHT8BRRGER*S rollfcted Writlnpion TUOROUGn 
BASB, HARMONY, and COMPOSITION, for SelMnntnu-Uon. 
TranRlated by Sabilla NorBLio, from the original G4>rniMii. 
The muiiical ezninpleii reTiwd by Vikcbnt Novello. [Kornirr 
price, 910 50.] Vol 1. Harmony and Thorough-Base, 88 ctp., by 
mail, 94 oenta. VoIr. 11. and 111 , Guide to CompoaiUon. 
Bach, 88 centa ; by mail, 94 centa. 

V. 

CATEL'8 TRKATI.3E ON HARMONY. Translated by Mart 
CowDKN Clakke, from the original French, f Former price, 
93.75] In paper wrapper, 63 centa ; by mail, ^ cts. 

TV. 
MOZART'S SUCCINCT THOROUGH-BASE SCHOOL.— 
Tranaiated from the Gtrmnn by Sabilla Novkllo. The miiMral 
examplea reTined by JoBUn Pittman. [Former price, 91 75.] 
In paper wrapper, 21 centa ; by mail, 23 centa. 

HI. 

FETIS» TREATISE on CHOIR and CHORUS SINGING. 
Tranalated from the French, by the Rer. Thomas Helmorb, 
M. A. (Ffirmer price, 15 franca ] In paper wrapper, 3S centa ; 
by mail, 41 centa. 

II. 

MARX'S, DR., GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION.— An 
aid to Teacbera and I^earnera in every branch of Musical 
Knowledge* Translated by Georqb Macirone, from the ori- 
ginal German, expre««ily for NotcHo'b Library for the Diffusion 
of Musical Knowledge. [Former price, 83.75] Bound In 
eloth, price, 91-68 ; by mail, 91.75. 

\* Of thia worit, fl^e lari(e O'lltions haye been printed In 
Germany, be<*ideii being reprinted in England. It roniprt* lienda 
minute Vxplanations of every musical matrer, from the sim- 
plest rudiments, through the Tarioua elabora:ion«( of rhythm, 
doctrine of tones, instruments, elementary and artistic forma 
of compoaition, artistic performance, and musical education in 
generaL 

I. 

CHERUBINI'S TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT AND 
FUGUE. Translated by Mrs. Cowns:! Clark r, from the origi- 
nal French. The musical portion has al-to been supervised by 
by Mr. Josiah Pittm«n, Organist of Lincoln's Inn. [Former 
pric«, 9788.] Bound in cloth, price, 91-63; by mail, 91.75. 

THE ORGAN AND ITS CONSTRUCTION ; A Systematic 
Hand-Book for Organists, Organ Builders, etc. Translated 
flrom the German of J. J. Sxidel, Organist at Brealau. Price, 
9160; by mail, 91.63. 

J. A. ivove:i«i<o, 

Sacred Music Store, 889 Broadway, New York, 
And at 68 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

SiaNOR AUaUSTO BENDELARI 

WILL be ready to receiro pupils by the beginning of Sep- 
tember. He may be addressed at the rooms of Messrs. 
Chiekering & Sons, or at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 
until October lat, after wliieh time at his residence, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 

8ig. Bbvdelari's class of young ladies In singing, for begin- 
nns only^ will rommenre on Tuesday, Oct. 9th, at 4 o'clock, 
P. M-, in the Messrs Chickerlng's SmIoou, where the exprcises 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, 
the same hour. 

WANTED, A Lfdy to teach Piano, Singing, Guitar, 
Pencilling and Water-colors. Apply Immediately, atat- 
ing qualifications in full. Salary ^500 per annum, wiih con- 
ditions of increase. GEO. C. TAYLOR, 
Director of the Acad, of Music and Fine Arts connected with 
the Madlflon Female College. Madison, Morgan Co. Geo. 
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MITH A; NIXOK'S NBIV HAIili, 
Fourth afreet, Cincinnati^ Oblo. 

IS NOW COMPLETED. 
CAPACITY, Jd,500. 



L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

965 IVaslilnfi^on Street, Boston. 



CHICKERINa & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OP 

PATENT ACTION 
QRAND AND 8QUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



WAREROOIfIS, 

TREMONT STREET, 
Apt29 bo 8 ton. tf 



CPIUIICIT OIiaANS. 

COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 

WM. B. D. SIMMONS, Organ Builder, 

(Heretofore doing business in the Kt} Ic of \Vm. B. D. Simmons 
A Co.) and 

OEOBGE FI8HEB, 

Of Cambridge, have this day formed a Copartnership fbr con- 
tinning the nianufarture of Church Orsans. 
We design to k«»p In our WanTOoms New Instruments for sale 
at prices from 9400 to 91 .GOO car h, and are prrpurcd tn build 
by contract at the shortest notice, Organs, worth from S^OK) to 
912,000. And by prompt and faithful cxeciirionofordershoiN' to 
merit a like encouragement to that heretofure exifnUcd to U'm. 
B. D. SiMNOKS, and which has indicated the noreR.«iity of thi« 
buiiiness conncftion, that his entire sttrntiou may be deTot<-d 
to the more dlfllrulr and artisilc parts of the bu»iocs«, so that 
an increaae thereof may cause no diminntion of the perRoruil 
attenrlnn which is requi.<ite for the uiaintcunncf of the (CHA- 
RACTER of our lust rumen ts, upon which we rely for success. 
While It will be our aim and ambition to furnish Groans or 

A PERrECTION OP TO.NE AND MECHANISM. AND OP AK ELRa\KCEOP 

KXTBRIOB UNSURPASSED, w«>are confiileiit of ability toolTfr terms 
MOilK FAVOUAHLK TH.\N C.\N BK OBTAINED KI^K- 
WIIKKK, for the following n-a.^ons : Ilavii.g ample mcaiis, we 
can purch.ise In large quan titles at flr^t co.Ht, fi<r cn«h \ can al- 
ways command the most talented a«.«istnnti', and al.«o do suf. 
flcivnt business to practise dlTisiou of Uiltor, which, by assign- 
ing parts to workmen .vkillcU in their pnrticular bmnch, nccrs- 
sarily insures b«>tter work at less expense. Our MaimfHCtory, 
by its proximity to Charles river, euablcs us to receive lumber 
direct from tiic Tf««el at first cost, and having been vrccttnj 
expressly for the huKiness, is in arrHngfnicnt, sise, t-onvc- 
nlence and itsfucilitiv.-t unequalled, U'ing ^u^lii^lted wiihst«*Mni 
engine, Ktcam-htrated drylng-houi'e, planiii};, jrroovinjj. ni.i'rh- 
ing, moulding, tenoning, boring, and other niarhin«-!>, together 
with lath scroll, circular and other saws, &c., all (>i>i'rated 
by steam power 

"Diese fncilitie$ are surh as are possesuti by no other manv- 
faclnrer of Organs in this couniry^ and of thcmK«lvcs would 
enable us to furnish instruments, with a fair profit, at a price 
which those of like quality must eoM builders who have wurk 
done by hand that can be better executed ai luilf the co.«t by 
steam machinery. 

Secoud band Orgnnii at all times for nalc. 

Orders for tuning church organs promptly attended to, and 
contracts taken for tuning by the year. 
Orders respectfully solicited. 

SIMMONS &. FISHER, 

No. 1 Charles St., cor. of Cambridge St. Boston. 

Boston, October 1, 1855. 06 3mo 

CARL ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addressed at Wade's Music Store, 197 Washington St. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FOIITE, 

Mannflictory, 379 \Vaahl»f(ton Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

T0UI6 LADIES' VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL 

E. R. BliANCHARD. Teacher. 

This School la designed for those who wL«h to acquire the 
ability to rtad music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters. In the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &c. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co , No. 3 Winter street. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL be happy to give Instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and Che Theory of Music. Address : — 
No. 8 Uayward Place. May 26. tf 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street* 



C. BREUSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Depot of Erard's Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

(HT* Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 



MB. AUGUST FRIES, 

Teacher of Mufiic. will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and mny beaddresMid at Richnrdron's Musical Kxrhange, 
282 Washington street, or at Us residence, 15 Diz Place. 

CARL HAUSE 

OFFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachen, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested 

Mr. Hau««e mav be Hddre.veJ at the mn«lc stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or O. P. Kecd & Co., 17 Trv- 
mont Mow. 



EDWABD L. BALCH, MUSIC AND JOB PBINTING OFFICE, 



FIRST PREMIUM MELODEON8, 
The Very Beit now ITaniifaetnred. 

X7*S. D. ft II. W. PMITH rcfpifffullv rail tlir attention of 
the piibijc to tli<-ir IMI'KON KD .^ll•.J,Oi^K0^■.S constantly on 
exhibition nt their Warvn *>im<4, 

No. 417 M'ashiiiKloii Street. 

By mran« of a new method of miring, known only to them- 
selves, rlwy liiive surcM'dfd in reniovloK the harikhaiid bnz^ng 
sound whii-h formerly ch:ir:irrrri/j>d the in.nriniient, render- 
ing th<* tones full, cleiir and orguu-likc. The action te pmnit< 
and rrliiiMf , enabling the performer to execute the most rapid 
niufiic without ofjueuring the tones. The swell hi arranged to 
give jjrciit expr«*ssion. 

The nianuiarturers received the First Premium, over all rom- 
potiiors, at the Fair of the MnsHnchusctts (!h.irirahle M4-ch.inic 
Asso. iation ; also at the Metroiioliian Mechanics' Fair, held at 
WaKhington, D. C. 

For the Parlor, instruments are furnished at prices Tarying 
from iiV) to si.V). 

Irfirger inKtriiiiients, with two kinks of keys, for chspelsand 
small chunlifi*, from ^1{jO to 9.'{0U. 

This Inst instrument, known us the ORGAN HARMONIUM, 
has lieen es.«cutially improved by Messrs. Smith, and they have 
secured a patent therefor. 

Persons Mho wish to hire MeUKlcons with a view of pnrchas- 
ing at the en<l of the ymr, can huve the rents credited as part 
p.iyuient of the purchase money. 

MEYER & TRETRAR, 

SiiijinrltrB nl 3|.^nbliBl)tr3 nf 3Wn5ir, 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

(CT^AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. H. MEYER, Jr. 

Brunswick. 

"VOOAIi INSTRUOTOH." 

THE EPROPEAN MEl'IIOD of Teaching Vocal Muf^ic In 
Clashes, with Elementary and Progressive Kxenist'S in 
Solfcgici and Voeulization— Ineluding a selection of S; ulur and 
Saeruil Duettoii, TrioH, Quartettes and Choruses, by Mr. iVeuis. 
Price SG per dox. Put)li^lied entire In Treble and Ilasi* Clefs, 
sepamtely. A copy tor examination in Treble and Bam will 
be sent to any aiidruss upon the reception of GO cts in scamps 
or money. PublUhed by UEOlUiK WILLIQ, Jr., lUltimorc. 

HENRY S. CUTLER, 

BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 

GREEN STRE>rr. 

Dv^Communications may be left with Ouvss Dinov, or with 

NaTRAN RlCIIARf)S3If. 

ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
84 PIncfcnejr Street. 

May be addressed at Reed's or Riehardson^s Musle Stores. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
V. S. HOTBL. 

Communications can be left nt Mr. Ditson^s music store. 

MR. HARRISON MILLARD 

Respectfully announces to his former pupibi and the public 
generally, that he is now ready to resunte his LESdONS IN 
SINOINO, on the same term* as the past year. 
No. 6 Tyler Street, Oct 6, 1B65. 

HERMANN EOKHARDT, 

BEGS LEAVE to Inform the Mnslcal Public of Boaton, that 
he can deTote a few spare hours to giving instruction in 
the higher branches ot Music, such as the Sonstas of Moiart 
and Beethoven, with Violin accompaniment. Thorough Bass, 
&e. Residence, No. 14 Pleasant Street, corner of Spear Place. 



OTTO DBESEL 

Has retnmed to town and Is ready to receive pupils. Ho may 
be addressed at Rlcbardson^s Musical Exchange. 
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TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St 

RESIDENCE. . . .18 SUAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 

A. W. FRENZEL. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addressed at Reed's or Richardson's Music Stores, or 
at his residence. No. 96 Charles Street. 

aUBTAV EREBS 

Is prepared to receive Pupils for instruction on the Phuio, 
Violin, or Flu»e. He may be addressed at the MuMcal Ex- 
change, No. 282 Washington Street, or at his residence, No. 8 
Uollis Place. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
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Each Bub»equent insertion, per line 5 cts. 

For one column, (126 lines) first insertion »12.00 

1)0 do each subsequent. . . .S6 00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payment*- ru<|uir(-d in advance : fox yeaily advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
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Chat with BossiiiL 

BT FBRDINAND HILLBB. 
Translated for this Journal from the Zeitung of Cologne. 

I.— Prbfacb. — ^Trouville SUB Mbb. 

Trouville holds a medium position between a 
fashionable sea-bathing place and a quiet country 
residence. Enterprising heads will make of it in 
time an important harbor ; but the sea will have 
to wet the beach and let it dry again a great 
many times, before it comes to that. Not a small 
number of noble French families have made here 
their retreat, some of them on the very edge of 
the sea, naturally only for the fine summer 
months — the autumn calls these much-af&icted 
ones away to the chase and to their festivities,— 
and in the winter there is of course no life out- 
side of Paris. The oft-named eighty-six year 
old Chancellor Pasquier comes here every year, 
and the saloon of the Countess B., his ancient 
friend, is perhaps one of the most interesting in 
France. Wealthy and respectable families from 
Caen and Lifleux consider Trouville their Cam- 
pagna, and twice a day the steamer brings in 
visitors from Havre. A sort of ocean-house, called 
the Saloon, unites a portion of the bathing guests, 
especially during the afternoon and evening 
hours. It is quite pretty, but furnished without 
great luxury. You find there a great number of 
French and some English newspapers, a billiard 
room, a dancing hall, which is used twice a week 
for balls and keeps the company assembled in the 
later hours of evening ; chambers too, in which 
music and dancing are taught, but nothing like a 
restaurant. One pays for the privilege of fre- 
quenting the saloon — a necessary arrangement, 
since in immoral France there are no gambling 
hells at these watering places. A covered terrace, 
with the finest prospect toward the sea and Havre, 



runs in a crescent round the building, and here is 
sewing, tattling, whist and domino, reading, smo- 
king, lounging, and all such other useful occupa- 
tions. Moreover the nearer and remoter envi- 
rons of Trouville afford opportunity ior drives 
and little excursions of an historical, restorative or 
natural-historical interest If one brings with 
him here an uncertain state of health and a va- 
rious correspondence, he can spend his time excel- 
lent well. ♦ ♦ « ♦ « 

But the lion among the guests stopping here 
was the " swan of Pcsaro," GiOAcniMO Rossini. 
For a quarter of a century with the French he 
has been unconditionally the greatest musical 
name, and neither his absence from France nor 
his inactivity have caused any change in that 
opinion. The so-called musical revolution dates 
from his arrival in Paris, and in its praise both 
ultra royalists and Red Republicans unite. — 
Meanwhile in all lands, where the music of west- 
ern Europe is cultivated, there is no more wide- 
spread name than his, and a more popular opera 
than the ** Barber of Seville" never has existed. 
With all the love and reverence which we Ger- 
mans cherish for our own great masters, the most 
inveterate classicist will not be unjust enough not 
to recognize the great genius of Rossini ; and the 
objections which we make to him, partly from the 
national and partly from the ideal standpoint, are 
very much weakened, if we judge him as an Ital- 
ian composer compared with his predecessors and 
countrymen. But it is not the purpose of these 
lines to follow out such considerations ; their de- 
sign is simply to tell what an extraordinary atten- 
tion the illustrious man excited here ; — an atten- 
tion in which curiosity and reverence were min- 
gled, and which with all, who came nearer to him, 
increased to a really affectionate sympathy. — 
His heart-winning individuality, together with 
his suffering condition, subdued great and 
small to him. Persons newly arrived or pass- 
ing through waited for the moment when they 
might see him ; the settled visitors conversed of 
nothing more than of him, and if he chanced not 
to let himself be seen for half a day, they inquired 
for him with as much interest as they would for the 
latest news from Sebastopol. 

There has been a frightful deal of fabulous re- 
port about Rossini's health during the summer. 
His taking four weeks' time and his own carriage 
and post-horses, to travel from Florence to Paris, 
furnished occasion for all sorts of comments. His 
finding it more than he could bear there, at a time 
when all Europe was rushing to the French capi- 
tal, made many actually believe that they had got 
to give him up. The simple explanation of these 
eccentricities is, that Rossini's nervous system is 
much shattered, and that the noise of the locomo- 



tive is as unendurable to him as that which reign- 
ed this summer in the streets of Paris. When 
one has written operas for twenty years continu- 
ously, and for five and forty years has been con- 
tinually worshipped, it is really no wonder if he 
feels somewhat unstrung. But a nabob, who 
loses a couple of thousand dollars, remains still a 
nabob, and so Rossini's mind is what it ever was; 
his wit, his memory, his communicative vital gifts 
are unimpaired. Because for twenty years past 
ho has ceased to compose, he has at least given 
nobody the right to maintain, that his musical 
genius has waned ; — the last work that he wrote 
was •* William Tell." 

Rossini is now sixty-three years old. Win fea- 
tures are tolerably unchanged. You will hardly 
see a more intelligent countenance than his, a 
more finely cut nose, a more eloquent mouth, more 
expressive eyes and a more noble brow. His 
physiognomy has the Southern vivacity, really 
speaking, in joke and in earnest, irresistible in the 
expression of irony, moody humor, or roguish- 
ness. His organ is as agreeable as it is flexible ; 
no South-German can appear more genial to the 
ear of a North-German, than Rossini, when he 
wishes. It is the most social nature one can pos- 
sibly conceive of. I believe he never will grow 
weary of having men about him, of talking and 
telling stories and — what is much more merito- 
rious — of listening. In all this he shows that 
habit of adaptation, which one only finds in 
Southerners; for children and old people, for 
noble and for simple he finds always the right 
word, without altering the style and manner of 
his deportment. He is just one of those happy 
natures, in which everything is inborn, and in 
which all modifications take place of themselves 
by an organic process. Neither in his music nor 
his character is there anything violent ; — that is 
what has won so many hearts to both. 

The veneration, that was shown to him here, 
expressed itself in every possible way. At con- 
certs and so forth they always made room for him 
in the middle seat of the front row ; when he 
seated himself upon the terrace, the most beau- 
tiful and elegant ladies gathered about him, and 
petted him. A high official personage from 
Caen asked me very seriously for my opinion as 
to which of the newly l^d out streets of Trouville 
was the fittest to be adorned with the name of 
Rossini. Truly comical is the story of a tailor, 
M. Cuiller, who had the honor to make for Ros- 
sini a pair of pantaloons. When he brought them 
home to him, ho timidly begged permission to put 
upon his sign the honorary title : " Tailor to Sig. 
Rossini." ^ What in the world ?" said the latter ; 
" look at me I I look like a butter merchant You 
will ruin your artistic calling, if ydu do that 
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But the tailor would not be divcrtcc], he begged 
and entreated, the maestro laughed, the tailor was 
victorious, and the traveller now sees on the main 
street of Trouville a hanging sign with the in- 
scription : 



Tailleuk du Mil. G. Rossini. 



I had been first introduced to Kossini, when as 
a very young man I came to Paris. There as well 
as afterwards in Milan I have seen very much of 
him, and he has everywhere and always shown 
himself in the highest degree kindly di^tpased and 
full of sympathy to me. During the two or three 
weeks I spent in Trouville, I passed the greatest 
part of the time in his society. Wo walked for 
hours together up and down the little terrace, by 
the sea-side, and this lounging at the most was in- 
terrupted only now and then to take part in a 
game of Domino. Even in this serious play the 
conversation hardly ceased, and Rossini was as 
inexhaustible in his communications, as he was 
insatiable in his inquiries about facts and persons 
of whom I could give him any information. Al- 
though I only a few times came to the point of 
making music, owing to the want of a good in- 
strument, yet music and musicians furnished the 
principal matter of our convers;ition. Rossini's 
memory is, as I have before remarked, uncom- 
monly strong ; his knowledge of the most various 
kinds of works and composers much greater than 
most German musicians would suppose; his judg- 
ment from of old has seemed to me sharp, intelli- 
gent and impartial ; he knows how to enter into 
everything and be just to all. That he has seen, 
heard and experienced infinitely much that is in- 
teresting, is natural in a career like his. I believe 
I shall be giving pleasure to many artists and 
friends of music, if I sketch down upon paper, 
while it is still floating fresh before me, what has 
particularly interested me and edified me in the 
communications of Rossini. I shall be pardoned 
if I introduce myself, although as little as possi- 
ble, as a party to the conversation. They were 
no lectures that the maestro delivered to me ; one 
word gave the other ; and the unrestrained, apho- 
ristic, discursive chit-chat I can only render in 
the same form, unless it is to become an altogether 
formless mcdlev. For one thinjj I plcdire mv 
word, and that is the main matter, namely that I 
have put nothing essential of my own invention 
into the month of the maestro. 

[To b« continued ] 



Life of John Sebastian Bach ; 

WITH A CBITIGAL VIEW OF BIB COXPOStTIOKS, BT J. K. lOBCBL. 

(Continued from p. 50 ) 
CiiArrER V. 
There was a peculiarity in the melody of Sebas- 
tian Bach, whicn was owing to the peculiar mode 
of his treatment of harmony and modulation. 
Where several concurrent melodies arc united, 
each equally smooth and expressive, none can so 
predominate as to be distinguished by the hearer 
apart from the rest. The attention must, as it 
were, be divided among them, so that sometimes 
one, sometimes another shall appear the most 
attractive, though its beauty may seem in some 
degree obscured by the accompanying parts. I 
say seem to be obscured, because it is not really 
80, but is rather relieved by them, when the ear is 
suflSciently experienced to listen to and compre- 
hend the whole in one. There is another reason 
why Bach*s melodies are so strikingly dissimilar to 
tliose of other composers, which is this — ^such a 
combination of several parts compels the com- 



poser to make use of certain turns in each single 
melody which are not required in single-part com- 
position. No single part need ever force itself 
into notice, but each must in turn, with art and 
ingenuity, be made to bend and yield, in order to 
the harmonious combination of the whole. And 
this necessity it is, which, by producing these new, 
siufrular and before unhcanl efTects, distinguishes 
Bach's melodies from those of another master. 
This originality is not calculated to please the 
taste of the multitude, but will, by the true 
connoisseur of the art, be reckoned a distinguishing 
merit, when it does not interfere with the smooth- 
ness and flowingness of the composition, and is 
not suflercd to run into extravagance. All Bach's 
melodies, however, are not of this intricate 
description. AVhat are called his free composi- 
tions, though all bearing the stamp of originality, 
have melodies so clear, so simple, that, however 
diti'erent to the melodies of other masters, they 
may be comprehended and appreciated by the 
nio-^t untutored ear. Such are tlie preludes in his 
" Well-tempered Clavichord," and most of the 
pieces in his greater and smaller ** Suites." His 
" Passages" in themselves b.ar the same stamp of 
originality as do his melodies. They are at once 
so new and so varied, so unexpected and so bril- 
liant, such indeed as are not to be found in any 
other composer. Examples of this kind abound 
in all his compositions for the clavichoni, but are 
more strikingly distinguishable in the "great 
variations" in the first part of his " Practice for 
the Clavichord," in the " English Suites," and in 
the " Chromatic Fancy." As all passages are 
made up of dismembered chords, so their richness, 
newness, and variety must depend on the quality 
of the materials of which they are composed. 

Bach's wonderful talent and judgement in the 
treatment of harmony and melody is sufficiently 
illustrated by his successful attempt to compose a 
melody of such a construction that it could not be 
harmonized by netting any part to it likewise con- 
taining a melody. It was at that time an estab- 
lished rule that every union of parts must make a 
whole, and u^c up all the notes necessary to the 
most complete expression of the contents ; that no 
deficiency should anywhere be felt, which would 
render another part possible. This rule, till Bach's 
time, had only been applied to compositions in two, 
three, or four parts, and that but imfjerfecily. 
Bach applied this rule not only to two, three, or 
four-part compositions, but also extended it to 
those in a single part; and by this bold attempt 
produced six solos for the violin, and six others 
for the violoncello, which are without any accoiu- 
paniment, and admit of none: for he has in a 
single part combined all the notes necessary to 
complete the modulation, so that a second part is 
neither requisite nor indeed possible. In conse- 
quence of these peculiar qualities, Bach's melodies 
never grow old. Whatever he has intermingled 
in his earlier works conformable to the taste of the 
times has grown antiquated; but in his later 
works, where he has suffered the deep resources 
of his art to develope themselves unshackled by 
the dictates of fashion, his melody is as fresh 
and new as if it were but the creation of yester- 
day, and this can be said of few compositions 
equally old. Even the works of Reinhard, Kaiser, 
and Ilandel, have grown antiquated sooner than 
might have been expected, or than the composers 
themselves would have credited. Composing for 
the public in general, they were obliged in some 
degree to comply with the public taste, and noth- 
ing is more capricious and variable than popular 
taste or fashion. Handel's fugues, however, are 
not yet become antiquated, while few perhaps of 
his a'rs would now bo found to win the public 
ear. 

To Bach's extraordinary management of har- 
mony and melody was united a very great and 
varied use of rhythmus. The composers of that 
period liad ample opportunities of acquiring the 
perfect and easy management of different kinds 
of rhythm, by what were called the " Suites," 
which then held the place of our Sonatas. In 
these pieces there were between the prelude and 
the concluding jig many very characteristic 
French dance tunes, in which rhythm was the 
most important point. Composers were then 



obliged to be very well versed in time, measure, 
and rhythm, and to make use of a great variety 
of them (now for the most part unknown) in or- 
der to give to every dance its proper diaracter 
an<l rhythm. In this particular also. Bach far 
outstript his predecessors and cotemporaries. lie 
acquin*d sucli a ma«<tcry in this branch of the art, 
that he was able to give even to bis fugues a 
rhythm as marked, as easy, and as continuous as 
if they had Im^cu minuets. 

The gi-eatnoss of Bach's genius is shown in his 
constant and ca^y application of all the above 
named mcms. Whatever the style he chose, his 
treatment of his suhjcct was always ecjually simple 
and felicitous. Nothing appears to have been 
dillicult to hiui; and he never missed what he 
aimed at. No one woidd desire to have a sin<;le 
note other than is written. I will illustrate what 
I have said by some single instances. C. P. 
Emanuel in his preface to his father's Psalm tunes 
for four voices ( Vicrstimmif/e Chora/ f/psa»if/c) 
says, the worhl expected from him none but mas- 
terpieces. And this praise is not exaggerated 
(though some reviewers seem to think so) when 
it is restricted to the productions of his maturcr 
years. In many species of composition others 
have written pieces which may comjicte with his. 
For instance, there are AUcnmndesy Courautexy 
&c., by Ilandel and others, which are not less 
beautiful, if less rich, than those of Bach : but in 
fugue, and counter|>oint, and canon, as relating to 
it, he stands entirely unrivalled and alone. There 
never yet was a fugue of any composer that could 
compare with his; indeed, ho who knows not 
Bach's fugues, knows not what a true fugue is and 
ought to be. In fugue, in general, there is one 
set routine. You choose a theme, then put to it 
a second, gradually transpose both into the keys 
relating to the first, and make the other parts ac- 
company them through all these transjiositions 
with thorough bass chords. This is a fugue ; such 
a one does not require much labor or art to compose 
or comprehend ; and they who are only acquain- 
ted with such can necessarily form but a very 
poor opinion of the whole species. How different 
are the fugues of Bach I fulfilling as they do all 
the conditions which we commonly look for only 
in free compositions. A characteristic theme, 
from which is derived an unbroken and distinct 
melody etpially characteristic from beginning to 
end ; the other parts not mere accompaniments, 
but independent melo(lie:< harmonizing throughout 
with the rest. The whole progressing with per- 
fect freedom, lightness and facility, combining the 
mo^t perfect purity with the richest variety of 
ino<lulation ; not a superfluous or unnecessary 
note admitted, and a unity and diversity of style, 
rhythmus and measure; and, lastly, a vigor in- 
fused throughout the whole, that makes it seem to 
the hearer, or the player, as if every note were 
indued with life. 

These are the excellencies of Bach's fugues — 
excellencies which excite astonishment and admir- 
ation in all who know what intellectual vigor is 
require<l for the compasition of such works. And 
should not a work uniting in itself all the various 
excellencies which are found separatelv and singly 
in other works, according to their kinds, excite 
our especial admiration ? But more than all this, 
though all the productions of Bach's mature years 
possess in common these distinguishing qualities, 
all are replete with excellencies of various kinds, 
yet each fugue has its separate and distinctive 
character ; its own peculiar forms of harmony and 
melody. To know and play one of Bach's fugues 
is literally to know and play but one, whereas 
with the fugues of other composers it suffices to 
comprehend and familiarize the hand with on«, 
and you may play and comprehend whole folios. 
To such powers and to such excellencies do the 
arts of counterpoint lead when rightly employed, 
that is to say, employed as Bach employed them. 
It was by them he learned to develope from a 
given subject a whole succession of resembling 
yet difi'erent melodies in every kind of taste and 
figure. Through them he learned not merely to 
begin but to continue and to end well; and 
through them he acquired such a knowledge of 
harmony and its endless transpositions, that he 
could reverse whole pieces, note by note, in all 
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their parts, Tvithout in the slightest degree imped- 
ing the flow of the meloily or the correctness of 
tlic harmony. Through them he learned to make 
the most artifieial canons in all intervals and in all 
movements, so light an<l flowing as entirely to 
concccil the art employed in their construction, 
and to make them sound like fi-cer compositions ; 
and finally through them he was enabled to be- 
queath to posterity a great number and variety of 
of works, which are and will remain models of Art 
till time shall be no more. 

[To be coutlnucd.] 
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BCHO AND SIIiENCE. 

In eddying course when leaves began to fly, 
And Autumn in her lap the Htorc to strew, 
As mid wild scenes I chanced the muse to woo, 

Through glens untrod, and woods that frown'd on high, 

Two sleeping nymphs with wonder mute I spy' 
And, lo, she's gone ! In robe of dark green hue 
Twas Kcho from her sister Silence flew. 

For quick the hunter's horn resounded to the sky ! 

In shade affrighted Silence melts away. 
Not 80 her sister — Hark ! for onward still, 

With far heard step, she takes her listening way, 
Bounding from rock to rock and hill to hill. 

Ah, mark the mdrry maid in mockful play. 
With thousand mimic tones the laughing forest fill ! 

Bryd(jcs. 



A Cantata at short notice. 

The following from the Paris correspondence 
of the New Orleans Picayune : 

I have been a good deal intercs?ted in the ac- 
count M. Ad. Adam (the well known composer) 
has given of the history of the cantata he com- 
posed for the gratuitous performances of the Opera 
Comique and Theatre Lyricpie in honor of the fall 
of SevastoiK)!. They were given at 2 o'clock on 
Thursday. At noon Wednesday he was at the 
rehearsal of an opera of one of his friends, when 
the manager of the Opera Comi(jue sent for him 
on pressing business, lie went at once and found 
the manager busy sketching fcenes and costumes. 
" 1 say" said the Latter, " Arc you a fellow who 
can give me a cantata on the fall of Sevastopol, to 
be executed to-morrow at the Opera Comique 
and Theatre Lyricpie V " '» Why not ?" " Be- 
cause there is not muih time." ** Then we must 
lose none. Where are the wonlsV" " Michael Car- 
rd is writing them." " Who will sing them V" "At 
the Opera Comi(|ue, FauiT, Jourdan, Bussine and 
Ricquier." " At what time will you be ready ? 
It is now 1 o'clock ; If I begin at once I shall 
have finished it by 6 o'clock ; but when will it be 
copied ?" " In the evening. We rehearse at the 
Opera Comique to-nii;ht after the performance, 
and at the Tneatrc Lyrique at noon to-morrow 
before the performance, which begins at 2." "All 
right. I am oflf for Michael Carre's." " Be in a 
hurry ; I have two scones and eight costumes to 
have made — no trifle." M. Adam posted to M. 
Carre's, expeciing to find the cantata ready. He 
saw a person very much embarrassed, with half a 
sheet before him. ** See here," said he, " I have 
written a dozen lines for a grand chorus, which 
will precede the strophes." " What, ma/heureux ; 
twelve lines ! a grand chorus ! Why, it would take 
a whole day to write that, two days to copy it, and 
two days to learn it. I want three or four lines at 
furthest, and them not too long ! I say, an idea 
strikes me I Take G retry *s Im, Victoire est a nous ! 
which everybody knows, and imitate it at once. 
Ah ! to imitate poetry takes a good deal more 
time than to write new lines which one may cast 
in any measure he pleases. Yes, but it is easier 
learnt; write it at once, I am going to make the 
arrangements with the coj)}istj< of the two thea- 
tres, and I shall return in a half hour. I take 
with me what you have written, and cutting it 
down by two thirds, and adding to it the words 
you are going to write on La Victoire est h nous I 
we shall iiave the first chorus." 

M. Adam returned at once to the Opera Com- 
ique, reading the words as he went. Before he 
got to the theatre he had found the measure and 



melody of the introduction. He went to the cop- 
}i>t'H room and wrote the chorus on detached 
sheets, which were transcribed as fast as he wrote, 
that he might carry the rough sketch homo wiih 
him ; he made armngcments with the copyi>ts that 
they were to come for the MS. score at 6 o'clock, 
and he returned to Carre's. Here, saitl the latter 
are the choius and the first stanza. Very well, 
I'm going to set to work ; send me the other three 
as you write them. That's ca>y enough said, but 
I have no servant, and don't intend to open my 
door to anybo<ly. Oh ! then I'll call by the thea- 
tre and tell them to send you a boy, who will 
come here every half hour until all has been sent 
off; he will ring three times and you will open to 
him. ]SI. Adam then went to the theatre and gave 
instructions to the servant, and at 3 o'clock sat 
down at his piano and began to write the firs^t 
note of the cantata, whose instrumental score con- 
sists of not less than twenty pages. It was com- 
pleted before 8 o'clock. He went at once to the 
Theatre Lyricjue, where he made the actors re- 
hearse their parts. At 10 o'clock ho went to the 
Opera Comique to make the artists there rehearse ; 
Jourdan and Ricquier tang that night in L*Ktoi/e 
flu Nort/, when they were on the stage, he took 
Fanre and Bussine in hand, and quitted them 
when their comratles left the sta^e. At midnight 
all the parts were known ; the copyists declared 
thev could not be ready. The leader of the or- 
cheslra was sent for, and asked if the orchestra 
could not rehearse in the morning. Impossible, 
Slid he, at 8 o'clock we mustrchearsn the Te Be- 
nin at the Conservatoire, and be at Notre Dame 
at 11 o'clock. Oh! the orchestra can rehearse 
between the Te J)eum at the Conservatoire and 
its execution. Then the chorus had to commit 
their parts to memory, and they were not crammed 
iH'fore 1 o'clock at night After all these labors 
M. Adam went home to bed, but he could not 
hlcep a single instant. At 10 o'clock A. M. he 
was at the Opera Comique ; the onhcstra were 
at their posts, but the singers had not come ; the 
rehearsal took place Aviihout them, and the faults 
of MSS. were corrected at once ; then the mise 
en scene took place without the singers who were 
at Notre Dame. At noon, he rehearsed the same 
mise en scene at the Theatre Lyri<jue ; the chorus 
had received their parts only that morning, and 
they were obliged to learn tiu'm before thinking 
of making the orchestra rehearse — here a new 
difficulty presented itself: the performance wouhl 
commence in half an hour, and the entrance to 
the theatre was so encumbered by the throng an.x- 
ious to obtain places, the musicians could not get 
up at the door; police and soldiers had to be sent 
for to open a passage to some of them, and besides, 
all the wind instruments were out with the Na- 
tional Guartl. All these difficulties wei-e overcome, 
and the cantata had gre^t su jcess. This glimpse 
behind the curtain exhibits to you one scene of 
the fevered life of Paris, which wears and tears 
IxKly and mind in a frightful way. They say all 
literary men, and composers here die of ossifica- 
tion of the heart, or soAening of the brain ; can 
it be wondered at V 
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Diary Abroad.— No. 26. 

Berlin, Oct. 27. — The 7>-t6ime brings mc nearly four 
columns upon Bkistow'b opera. Nobody c>in hope that 
it is a success more heartily than I, but this article I must 
read with a running commentary. 

** Operas with spoken dialogue are termed comic, to 
distinguij*h them from grand operas." 

Hem ! Hem ! Hetn ! So FidcUo is a comic opera ! 

" At the first go off we have some masterly modula- 
tions of the school in which Vogler inducted Wkber 
and MiJYKRnEKR, and which Mozaut denounced." 

When did Mozart denounce the sikcxd into which Vog- 
ler inducted Weber and Meyerbeer? Vogler's school 
was that of Padre Maktim and Padre Valotti. 

I suppose the above assertion rests upon this:— When 
Mozart was about twenty-two years of age he was in 
Mannheim, where he found Vogler holding the offices of 
court chaplain and vice kapellmeister. At this time BIo- 
zart, writing home to his father, reports a Maerere^ com- 
posed by Vogler, " which every one tells me is perfectly 



intolerable to listen to, the harmony being all wrong." 
As every one who makes any pretension to musical 
knowledge has — ort^hould be ashamed of himself if he 
has not — Holmes's Life of Mozart, I will simply refer to 
tli:it bfK'k, (Harper's Edition), pages 122 and 124, for 
Mozart's estimate of Vogler. Now who was this Vogler? 
A youijg man of twenty-eight yeai**, who accomplii^hed 
no fiime until long years after this period, when he had 
the works of Mozart and Haydn as models. 

The above * fling ' at Mozart is just as contemptible as 
it would be if Handel's opinion of an early work by 
Gluck, long since forgotten, had been introduced for the 
purpose of insinuating that Handel condemned tlie * Or- 
pheus,' * Alccste' or ' Iphigenia.' 

*' That (the drinkint; song] of " Don Giovanni has not 
a single bibulous or rollicking element to commend it." 

Let expressive silence speak the praise of that assertion! 
The world has had many great inventors and discover- 
ers, but the Titbune surpasses them all. It is a fortunate 
thing for a musical man to live in the age of thot sheet 
which so ably sweeps away the world for sixty odd years 
back. 

" Kven on the continent of Europe, where every mu- 
sical cit}' has its firmly established opera house, in which 
native singers give habitually works in the native lau' 
guage — btndti its Jlalian opera house, wherein the, &c., 
&c." 

" Besides its Italian opera" — false, lilr. 7*ht»/ne, utterly 
false. Here are some of the musical cities of the conti- 
nent which have not their Italian opera house. Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Cologne, Mayence, Frankfort, 
Strasburg, Cassel, Hanover, Leipsic, Dresden, Berlin, 
Prague, Vienna, Munich, Augsburg, Stuttgart, Weimar, 
Bremen, Hamburg. Italian opera has for 150 years been 
ruining successive managers in London, and lives in Poris 
and St. Petersburg only by direct government assistance, 
and has died out (in the Italian language) everywhere 
else. 

** Even there [on the continent of Europe], the young 
composer who, after years of laborious studies to qualify 
him for the task, has finally achieved It and holds his 
first opera written and ready for the stage, finds that his 
toils and trials have not even commenced." 

The Ti-ibune sees all Europe within the walls of Poris— 
or rather it can never sec beyond those walls— it is a 
most rare thing that that paper has a musical article in 
which any allusion is made to opera out of Paris, that 
has not a blunder or two in it. Now no one will dispute 
the Ti-ibtme^ if it avers that the Grand Opera at Paris is 
n Canaan into which an unknown, and especially an 
American composer can hardly penetrate; but when the 
averment is extended to every principal city on the Con- 
tinent — p«haw, it is perfecly ridiculous! 

Here is a report of the Royal Opera in Berlin for the 
year 1847, lying before me. In that one year were pro- 
duced: 

•• Condemnation of Faust," by Berlioz. Damned. 

" William of Orange," by CarlEckert. Semi-d'rod. 

" The Pretender," by Kucken. Damned. 

" Zaire," Anonymous. Damned. 

"Just Right," by Schafke. Damned. 

" Anette," 0. TiEHSRN. Semi-damned. 

"Rie»jzl," Wagner. Damned. 

In spite of the ill success of that year, during the next 
were produced: 

" Martha," by Flotow. Successful. 

•* Diamond Cross," by Salomon. Disappeared at once. 

*' Rothmantel," by R. Wukrst. ditto. 

Besides these I find in the year 184D the following works 
of, at that time, yonng or unknown composers Introduced 
to the public of Germany: " Gitana," by Balfe, at 
Hamburg; "The Two Princes," by Esser, at Berlin; 
" Forester," by Frx)Tow, at Hamburg; " Guttenberg," 
by Fachs, Hamburg; " Conradin," by HiLLER,at Dres- 
den ; " Brant von Kynart," by Litolff, at Brunswick ; 
" Wairenschmidt,"by LoRT2iNO,at Dresden; "Undine," 
Lortzing, at Frankfort: "Grand Admiral," Lortzing, at 
Leipsic; " Prince Eugene," Gcstavus Schmidt, Frank- 
fort; " Girl from the Country," by SurpE, at Vienna. 

Of course there is no golden road by which the com- 
poser can walk at once to fame ; but that the Tr^unf** 
Paris experience is to bo considered conclusive os to the 
prospects of a young composer all over the continent, is 
nonsense. 

" The early struggles of Meterbeer and Verdi ar« 
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bnt the type of those of nearly every composer who has 
achieved renown through the opera houses of Continen- 
tal Europe." 

Let us look a moment at this Meyerbeer business. On 
the day he was admitted member of the Berlin Sing 
Akademie as alto singer, that society sang a psalm of his 
composition. Before he was twenty a cantata, " God and 
Nature,'* by him was produced by the same association. 
His first opera/' Jephtha,'* which Weber said had extra- 
ordinar}' beautiful pieces, written in a thoroughly Ger- 
man and regular form, was produced about the same 
time in Munich, without success. In his 23d year his 
" Two Caliphs '* was damned both In Stuttgart and Vien- 
na. Three 3'ears later his **Jiomilda e CMianta,** written 
in the Rossiivi style, met with a brilliant but short lived 
success at Padua. " Margaret of Anjon,*' and *' Emma 
of Roxburgh followed and gained appmuse, on several 
Italian Theatres. The latter he produced at Berlin, and 
it was most unequivocally damned, though the opera 
house was filled with his friends and connections. Did 
any reader ever hear of Meyerbeer's ** Exile of Granada ?" 
That is another of his works at that period— produced at 
Milan in the winter of 1821-2. Another forgotten work 
was the " Semiramis," which was written for the Court 
Theatre in Turin about 1820. Then came " // Crodato 
cT EgitU)^ which succeeded In Italy and Paris— and was 
damned generally elsewhere. In Berhn the Royal Opera 
had lost too much money by his previous attempts, and 
would not touch it The Konigstadtisches Theatre of 
that city took it up In 1832, and ran it some six or seven 
times, since which it has disappeared entirely. Then 
came ** Roland the Devil "— he did have to buy Its per- 
formance, that is true, and any manager, who would risk 
the enormous expense of putting such a wcrk upon the 
stage, — the production of a man who had been so many 
times weighed and found wanting, would be a fool. It 
succeeded because Rossini, to win a bet, appeared at the 
grand rehearsal and applauded one or two numbers. 

**The eariy struggles of Meyerbeer"— bah! 

**In the production of Oratorios and S3'mphonies he 
[the English or American composer] encounters peculiar 
obstacles." Here follow two extracts from the London 
Athtnaum, I agree with the first one freely. If I sub- 
scribe to a Singing Society without knowing befora-hand 
that It will produce works not yet stamped as good, or to 
a Philharmonic Society with the expectation of hearing 
established Symphonies, and they palm off trash upon 
me for my money, I shall look out next time about sub- 
scribing. 

It is the custom hera for young composers to have a 
hearing thus: some society gives its gratuitous services 
for the vocal parts, an orchestra is hired, and the new 
oratorio Is sung in a church, the proceeds being devoted 
to a charity. I have suflered the affliction of two such 
oratorios this month. But none of the established socie- 
ties think of cheating their subscribers by taking their 
money and using it for the benefit of a young * strugglmg ' 
composer. And this I think is right. Symphonies get 
a hearing at Festivals where two or three of the best of- 
fered are tried and the best gets a prize. So Gadk made 
himself known. I have heard some four or five such 
works — for after a work of this kind gets a prize, Liebio 
'sandwiches' It between a Beethoven and a Ha3'dn work 
and we listen to the one for the sake of getting the oth- 
ers. Liebig sometimes gives us symphonies, which have 
not had prizes. Nobody thinks of demanding the produc- 
tions of fledglings at our Royal Orchestra soir^^es, or at 
the Sing Akademie— and I hope for one that the New- 
York Philharmonic will always remain as exclusive as it 
is now— and in fact cut off what trash still gets into its 
programmes. Stop; let us go a little more at length into 
this matter, taking the articles copied by the Tribune as 
oar text. 

First, a correspondent of the AAenasum complains that 
as a subscriber to a series of concerts— his money being 
paid for the quid pro quo of works by Handel, Haydn, 
and Mendelssohn, whose excellence he knew — he was 
cheated by having served upon him a music of which he 
knew nothing, and which he did not wish to hear. Now 
anless the ** Sacrad Harmonic Society," which is for the 
purpose of producing standard oratorios, gives notice be- 
forehand to the public that they shall also give such and 
snch ontried works, so that the public may subscribe 
knowingly, it is a fraud. If I subscribe to the four con- 
certs of a society for instrumental performances, which 



advertises that It will give four symphonies in the four 
concerts composed by masters of established reputation— 
or In other words ** classical works"— and I am put off 
with the composiiion of some new man, I am cheated, 
and will not subscribe next time unless they give me a 
list of the works to be given. And yet I will pay not 
only as mnch but even more to another series of concerts, 
at each of which a new book shall be given, for the sake 
of bringing out talent. The Athenauan'i correspondent 
was right in spite of Chorlet, and of the TViihme. 

The Sing Akademie here, and the Boston Handel and 
Hnydn Society are honest and honorable in this respect 

Secondly. So long as the press of London and New- 
York are unanimous in damning with faint praise every 
thing that is not Belu:«i, DoNiZEm, and so on, and 
make all their criticisms( !} little more than puffs of this, 
that and the other singer, male and fennale, and so k>ng 
as opera is only a tomefhing depending upon stars at enor- 
mous prices, who sing in an unknown tongue, so long 
must it continue an aristocratic affair, ruining managera 
as it has now done in London for 160 years, and never 
getting down to the real public And so long as this is 
so, so long will it remain the height of folly for managers 
to spend $20,000 to 30,000 in bringing out new and un- 
known works, except in case of men who have given in 
some way proofs that they have genius and talent The 
Paris Opera was perfectly right in refusing " Robert the 
Devil ;" and so was that in London In refusing Smart's, 
or Fry's works. 

Thirdly. The reference to the case of the painter who 
has but to hang up his picture to be seen and judged, tells 
on the other side— on my side. Just see. A paints a 
picture, B composes an opera; A invites his friends to see 
it in his studio, B Invites hi$ friends to his rooms to hear 
his work. Now unless A can find means of exposing his 
picture in public, he cannot sell it, as a general thing, 
that is if it be a large work— if it be in painting what an 
opera is in music. So artists and friends of artists found 
a society and collect funds for an exhibition, where the 
work is to be seen. To see it the public pays money. 
So A gets fame, and then his pictures sell. A's picture 
is not bought at a high price and put into the Boston 
Athenceum, or any permanent gallery — nothing of the 
sort It is not the business of the great galleries any 
where in the world to buy the works of unknown men, 
nor do they do it. Make the application yourself to B's 
opera, which he wishes to publish and sell. 

Fourthly. I^t the musical artists do as the pictorial 
artists have done. Let them form a good chorus and 
orchestra, got good masters of scenic effects, (painters, 
&c.,) employ some of the fine American singers and song- 
stresses, and then give a series of operas like Cherubini*8 
* Water Carrier,' Weigl's* Swiss family.' Bellini's * Som- 
nambula,* Storace's ' Iron Chest.' and at reasonable pri- 
ces, and it would not be long before an audience would 
be formed to whom two or three American operas might 
be annually presented. But do not find fault if the Grand 
Opera at Paris, or the Italian Opera in London, is un- 
willing to risk * Robert the Devil,' Fry's * Leonora,' or 
Smart's * Berta.* 

" The first opera by an American was Leonora." " It 
was a grand opera in the technical sense of the term- 
that is, without spoken dialogue." 

So Leonora had all her woes to relate in recitative. 
Now the recitatives in this opera may be the best ever 
made — that is not what I am going to touch upon. I am 
simply going to say that nearly all the recitative I ever 
heard is the most intolerable bore— If in a language I can 
understand. If it is in Italian it makes no difference 
whether the dialogue is spoken or recited, as I am en- 
gaged at the time In studying the text book to find out 
what it Is all about, though recitative has this advantage, 
that it gives me more time for study. But the moment 
recitative upon the stage (except In cases where it is fully 
accompanied and is in close connection with airs as in 
Gluck, Mozart, Weber and Beethoven, as here performed) 
takes the dialogue In English or German, my thermome- 
ter sinks to zero. Now, look here. 

Every language has its peculiar rising and falling in- 
flexions of the voice, its peculiar accents and means of 
strong expression through the tones in which the words 
are spoken. Porter gives a single question in which the 
accent, as it falls upon each word In succession, changes 
the nature of the answer which must follow. 

Do you ride to town to-day ? No, Mr. Brown. 



Do yon ride to town to-day 7 No, I walk. 

Do yon ride to town to-day ? No, away from it 

Do you ride to fown to-day? No, over to Dover. 

Do you ride to town to-day t No, to-morrow. 

Do you ride to town to-day ? Yes, spite of the cholera. 

Put No. 6 into German. 

Ride you, to-day^ to town? 

Suppose yon translate a Grand opera from the German 
into English, and you see at once that the recitative meant 
for No. 6 will give the expression of Na 2. Now this is 
ten times more when yon translate from Italian. What 
is true of translations is equally true of recitatives writ- 
ten to German or English words upon the Italian model. 
It requires the very finest ear to detect the inflexions of 
spoken sentences, so as to give them In mosie. Porcell 
and Handel set Englkk words to BngUtk recitative. Such 
recitatives are to us what Italian recitatives are to Ital- 
ians. I feel continually the disagreeable — disagreeable? 
the abominable sensation of hearing German words and 
and sentences recited to Italian inflexions. Neariy all 
the recitative I liear both in English and German produ- 
ces about the same effect as it would to hear a broad 
Scotchman, a London Cockney, or a wild Irishman, de- 
claiming Shakspeare. Now I never heard a single rec- 
itative in Leonora— nor can 1 aver ihit every one is not 
a hundred fold better than any Pnrcell or Handel ever 
composed ;— but if they are nothing but imitations of the 
Italian inflexions and cadences — if they are all cut out 
after the regular pattern — they must bt enough, nnlev 
the other music is superlative in its excellence— to damn 
the thing forever. 

In conclusion, I know not whether I shall have the 
greater pleasure in hearing that the next attempt at es- 
tablishing an Italian Opera after the manner of London 
and St Peterabnrg in New York has broken down, or in 
hearing that "Rip van Winkle's" success Is preparing the 
way for something rational. I hope, however, that Ital- 
ian Opera performed by enormously expensive troupes 
will be at length completely crushed out, as it is in nearly 
all the cities of the continent of Europe — spite of the TVf- 
buKe*9 assertion — and that opera m the native language 
will take its place. 



New York, Nor. 19. — Our festival days hare 
commenced, and were worthily introduced on Satur- 
day night by the first '* Classical Soir^" of Mr. 
EiBFBLD. You will observe that the " Quartette" is 
left out, as the entr^rreneur (it wouldn't do to say 
undertaker, would it?) proposes to introduce some 
quintets among the quartets this winter, for which 
purpose Mr. Joseph Burke has promised his valua- 
ble aid. The first step towards carrying oot this 
plan was made the other evening by the performance 
of MozART*s Quintet in Q minor, which closed the 
concert We here in New York have never heard it 
before, and now ceruinly heard it to advantage, for 
it was very well played. How fresh, sparkling, and 
lovely it is, now reminding one a little of its breth- 
ren, as for instance of its namesake, the O minor 
Symphony, and then almost atuining to the loftier 
spirit of Brbthoyek's earlier works. The remain- 
ing instrumental pieces were Chopix's Trio, op. 8, 
with HoFFXAWW at the piano, and Quartet Concer- 
tante, op. 12, of MsyDBLSSOHK. The gem of the 
latter, which, as a whole, did not altogether please 
me, is the charming Canzonetta, which we have 
heard on previous occasions, and always with great 
deiight But this time it was not played with veiy 
mnch spirit, and failed to eiicit, as always before, a 
unanimous encore. I am sorry to say that in this 
number, as well as in the Trio, we were disturbed by 
that harshness and out-of-tune playing of the first 
violin, which was so frequently complained of by my 
predecessor of last winter. It is unfortonate that 
Mr. Noll cannot learn to remedy this, almost his 
only fault, for, apart from this, there is so much 
chancter and vigor in his playing, that he coold 
easily attain the highest rank among onr resident 
violinists. As it was, every one felt it a relief to 
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hear Barkers sweet, clear tones take the lead in the 
qnintet Yet Barke, on the other hand, lacks mnch 
that Noll possesses — the two would jnst complete 
each other;— pitj that we cannot blend them into 
one, 

Hoffmann continues to gaina firmer footing, in the 
esteem of the "appreciative few" with every ap- 
pearance in public His playing is really wonderful. 
Such vigor, such flexibility of finger, yet marvel- 
lous accuracy, such a calm, easy, and yet dignified 
demeanor at this instrument, it is seldom our good 
fortune to observe. His earnest striving to render 
himself a true interpreter of Chopin, whom so few 
eon interpret, deserves the success which crowns 
it, is worthy of the highest praise. And that he is 
by no means one-sided, or entirely absorbed in this 
one composer and his peculiar style, to the detriment 
of his comprehension of others, was amply proved 
by the masterly manner in which he rendered Beet- 
hoven's " Kreuzcr" Sonata last winter. I must not 
omit to mention that, with the exception of the above 
mentioned defect in the violin, Mr. Hoffmann was 
very ably supported in the Trio. This composition 
did not appear to me as characteristic of Chopin as 
his latter works. It smacked a little, a very little, of 
Kalkurenhbr. This does not apply, however, to 
the Scherzo, which was wild, stormy, restless Chopin 
throughout — nor hardly to the commencement of the 
finale. The Adagio disappointed me ; it was entire- 
ly devoid of that deeply romantic spirit which per- 
vades all the composer's similar compositions, and 
was decidedly uninteresting. 

The singing I regret to say, was, as is too often the 
case in these entertainments, the weakest part. Mrs. 
Brihckbrhoff, whose voice is quite fine in its 
upper notes, but who sings too much from her palate 
and has very little school, rendered Wbbbr's " Uind 
ob die Wolke^" with tolerable precision and feeling • 
but gave us, for her first piece, a most common-place 
song : " The Tear." Why choose this song, when 
there were so many of Mbhdelssohn's or Schu- 
bbrt's, to say nothing of other composers, to choose 
from? Whose the fault ? 

1 



Philadelphia, Nov. 9. — Do not start when I 
tell you that the Union is dissolved ! for I mean the 
Musical Union. There were three ; an agreeable tetra- 
chord, but it was soon found that there was a su/>er^ 
Jlmus third that disturbed their harmony ; therefore 
the three became two at the expense of the Compo- 
ser of ^' Kathleen Mavoumeen." Yes, the sad truth 
is that the C K. M. has accepted an invitation to 
retire into private life, and that the remaining con- 
certs will be given by Ireland and Germany, in other 
words by Messrs Thuwdbr and Rohr, who an- 
nounce the Siabat Mater of Rossini for the eleventh 
of December. 

The Twelfth Mass was sung on the 13th inst at 
Concert Hall, previous to the breaking up of the 
Union, and was listened to by a good audience. A 
few flower pots in front of the oigan, apologized for 
the absence of the screen, and stood as a sign-board 
for the amateurs who sang the solos, so I am tongue- 
tied for the second time ; I flattered myself Uiat the 
horticultural show was for the purpose of shutting 
' Veritas' up. I am very willing to praise, where 
praise is deserved, and am ready to praise the per- 
formance of the Mass, sincerely. The piece worst 
sung was the only one honored with an encore, — the 
fugue : Cum Saneto Spiritu ; it was fau-ly done on the 
repeat, but was bad at first, the middle portion being 
weak and confused ; it was taken too slowly by the 
conductor, Mr. Rohr. The Betudictus was sung 
complete; it is always curtailed in the Catholic 
church, as it is too long for the service at the altar. 
The chorus sang with correctness and in tune, but 
now and then the time was neglected. The distinct- 
ness with which the words could be heard, was some- 



thing new in a chorus performance. It was an error 
not to repeat the Mass, as it drew a better house than 
" Joseph" did, either night, and pleased more gener^ 
ally. 

The Stabat Mater is to be given at the Musical 
Fund Hall with orchestra, to ensure a full attendance. 

No announcement has been made by the Harmonia 
for that Society's next concert, and so, I suppose, it 
will be one of their old fashioned miscellaneous con- 
certs, one half sacred, and one half secular, — for this, 
read opera. 

Gottschalk played on Thursday night for a con- 
cert given by J. S. Black, formerly an agent of the 
New York Musical World, and was warmly applau- 
ded in his different pieces. He is the best pianist of 
the hammer-and-tongs school since Db Meter. 
The vocalists at this concert, were from New York; 
perhaps, as they were volunteers, ihey should not be 
criticized, so I will only say that they were both very 
indifferent. Mr. Black, who is a bass singer himself, 
did not perform, but rolled the pianos about, and 
made himself useful in that way. The room was 
good; at least two thirds filled. 

The next musical treat is to be a classical soir^ 
at the Assembly Buildings, given by one of our 
oldest professors, Mr. Charles Hupfbld, for the 
improvement of his pupils. It is the first of a sub- 
scription series. 

Collins was here last week at Concert Hall, with 

his company of singers; success only moderate. 

The Pyne troupe has postponed its visit until the 

29th. Miss Louisa Ptne has many warm friends 

here, and admirers by the thousand. 

Ybritas. 

BOSTON, NOV. 24, 1866. 

Handel's '' Solomon." 

[Concluded.] 

The Second Part begins and ends with a grand 
chorus, the first of which (From the censer, jrc.) 
wc have already noticed. All between is dramatic, 
a, for this day at least, somewhat tedious stretch of 
recitative, song, trio and duet Solomon, in a 
page of recitative, ascribes the praise of wisdom, 
which has just been sung to him, to God, and 
^ bows enraptured to the King of Kings," allu- 
ding also to some of his stern acts of justice. 
This leads in a lovely song of praise, perhaps the 
best of all the airs in the part of Solomon, a flow- 
ing Larghetto, in 6 minor, with a mellow sanset 
tone of quiet, blissful, thankful feeling: 

When the sun o*er yonder hills, 
Poors in tides tbe golden day. 

Or when qui v'ring o*er the rills 
In the West he dies away — ' 

He shall ever hear me sing 
Praises to th' eternal King. 

The triplets into which the three-four melody 
divides as he rapturously repeats " he shall ever, 
ever hear me sing," are full of fervor and of beau- 
ty. This pious resolution is commended by a 
Levite, who intervenes here for the first time, 
and after a brief recitative, sings a spirited ban 
air (Nos. 26-7), in A minor, common time, quite 
a patriotic sounding melody, to the words : 

Thrice blest that wise, discerning king. 

Who can each psssion tame; 
And mounts on virtue's eagle wing. 

To everlasting fiime. 
Such shall a mighty pattern stand 

To ages yet unborn; 
To honor prompt each dlstai^ land, 

And future times adorn. 

You will readily imagme that Handel's melody 
does ^ mount on eagle wing," and that this bass 



voice vigorously scales up through its whole com- 
pass, from its lowest depth, to reach those heights 
of** everlasting fame," and that there are plenty of 
old-fashioned, long-spun rotUadeSf when the word 
** everlasting" last occurs. The only fault of the 
song is its length, which would doI be felt, 
however, were it the only song, since the devel- 
opment of the melody is really interesting and 
not a monotonous protracting of one thought 
With richer accompaniment it would be highly 
effective. 

No. 28 opens the long dramatic scene of the 
two women claiming the same infant. Ushered in 
by an attendant (tenor recitative, here given to 
Zadoc), the first, the real mother recites her 
wrong. Song after this would seem unnecessary, 
but Handel has improved the situation to intro. 
duce a lengthy Trio, (No. 29), in which the first 
woman begins to plead, with simple pathos, and 
as she grows more earnest, repeating : ** my cause 
is just, he thou my friend, she is cut short by the 
second woman : False is aU her melting tale, in a 
vixen and accusing strain ; these two character^ 
istically distinct melodies are then mingled and 
alternated piecemeal, while Justice holds the lifted 
scale, in a long-drawn note, now on the key-note 
(A), and now on the dominant, in the low baritone 
of Solomon, who simply reiterates these words, by 
way of fundamental bass, as it were, to the Trio. 

No. 30. liecitative. After hearing the second 
claimant, Solomon pronounces judgment : Divide 
the babe. And then breaks in the strangest air — 
more strange than interesting, though there is no 
telling what a great dramatic singer might make 
of it, — in which the second woman exults after 
the following amiable and motherly manner : 

Thy sentence, great king, is prudent and wise. 

And my hopes, on the wing, bound quick for the prize; 

Contented 1 hear and approve the decree. 

For at Uast I AaU tear the lov*d infant from thet ! 

The sneering, syncopated melody, choking as it 
were with hate, and always with contrary accent 
to the bass accompaniment, has reference, we 
suppose, to the amiable state of mind of the singer ; 
but it wants more instrumental background, and 
a little of that tigress stinging tone and action of 
Rachel to render it effective. Here are the first 
notes, which we give as a curiosity ; the words are 
to the king, but the music, the real meaning of 
them, is addressed to the other woman : 






Thy MntenM,frMl king, to pmdont aad wtoe, 




Quite in contrast with this is the air of the real 
mother, who hereby proves herself such, singing 
(to odd words enough), after springing forward to 
** withhold the executing hand" : 

Can I see my infant gor'd 

With tbe fierce, relentless sword ? 



Can I see him vield his breath. 
Smiling at the hand of death; 
And behold the purple tides 



Gushiog down his tender sides? 

be my 1 
Take thou all, but spare my child. 



Rather be my hopes beguiled, 



It is really a song of great dranoatic capabilities, 
and the closing phrases: spare my childf may be 
conceived of being sung so as to be ftdl of pathos. 
Na 34, a recitative by Solomon, is of course neo- 
essary to set all rig^t again, by giving virtue its 
reward. And by this time we may ftncy that oar 
audience has got pretty well weary of so long a 
stretch of solos, all so much after the old Italian 
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cut, and destitate of all the stimulating richneas of 
the modem orchestration. The truth is, this old 
melody, (that is the ayerage of it, sung by aTerage 
Yoices), though one may find meaning and char- 
acter in it all, has a monotony to most ears, 
about as great as that experienced in reading 
those old conventional classic dramas of Comeille 
and Racine, — not that these are for a moment to 
be mentioned in the scale of greatness with a 
genius like our Handel. They need some rare 
Rachel of a 8in<;er to create them anew and bring 
out their meaning. The beautiful songs of the 
" Messiah" and some others are more sgreeable, 
or have become so by frequent hearing, and 
through great sin<zers. Besides they are incom- 
parably finer. The songs of " Solomon" are by no 
means the best of Handel. It is the choruses 
which save the work ; the life of it resides in them. 
Msssive, elaborate and complex as they are, no- 
body fails to understand them, nobody listens to 
them with a vacant mind. The charm of person- 
ality, which makes solos and duets so popular, is 
outworn in these songs, and we await each chorus 
like refreshing rain in drought 

Our Handel and Haydn Society therefore do 
well to omit Nos. 35-40, including : a duet be- 
tween Solomon and the mother ; a chorus : From 
the east unto the toest^ who so tci^e as Solomon f ; an 
aria 17? extenso for tenor, in which Zadoc, in such 
majestic, florid melody as you can fancy, compares 
Solomon to " the tall palm, its towering branches 
curling spread ;" and a simple pastoral air by the 
first woman, about how : Every shepherd sings his 
maid. Beneath the vine or Jig-tree's shade, which 
would seem more in place in one of his early love 
operas ; and come directly to the chorus closing 
the Second Fart : 

Swell, swell the full chorus to Solomon's praise. 
Record him, ye bards, as the pride of our days^ 
Flow sweetly the numbers that dwell in his name, 
And rouse the whole nation in songs to his fame. 

This chorus, like the opening one of this part, 
is in D major. Allegro, 6-4 measure ; bold, tri- 
umphal, in plain harmony, without fugue, but full 
of grandeur. The last lines : Flow sweetly , &c., 
make a smoother episode, in 8-4 measure, with a 
running violin accompaniment, which soon im- 
parts its movement to the bass voices, afterwards 
responded to by other voices, and after this smooth, 
gentle sprinkling of harmony, the bolder original 
movement returns. 

Part ni opens with an instrumental Symphony, 
of some length, in broad even-flowing 4-4 rhythm, 
without fugue, full and strong and joyous, with 
the usual Handelian quavering figures for the vio- 
lins,^strong up-buoying basses, relieved at intervab 
by bits of pastoral duet, in reedy thirds, by the 
hautboys. This by way of prelude to the vbit of 
the Queen of Sheba. Recitative No. 43. 

Queen. — ^From Arabia's spicy shores, 

Bounded by the hoary mam, 
Sheba*s queen these seats explores, 

To be taught thy heavenly strain- 
Solomon.— Thrice welcome Queen ! with open arms 
Our court receives thee and thy charms. 
The temple of the Lord firiit meets your eyes, 
Rich with the well accepted sacrifice; 
Here all our treasure free behold, 
"Where cedars lie overwrought with gold ; 
Next view a mansion fit for kings to own 
Snrnamed the forest of high Lebanon ; 
Where Art her utmost skill displays. 
And every object claims your praise. 

AiB. [No. 44.] 

Queen.— Every sight these eyes behold, 

Does a different charm unfold; 
Flashing gems and sculptured gold, 

Still attract my ravished sight- 



But to hear fair truth distilling 
In expression choice and thrilling 
From that tongue so soft and thrilling,— 
That my soul does most delight. 

The ** choice expression" of those last fbar 
lines is pruned away in our performance. For 
shortness the first part only of the melody, which 
is in Q minor, and of not a little beauty, is sung 
without the major strain before the conclunon. 
And now comes one of the most interesting por^ 
tions of the Oratorio : 

Nos. 45-51. The monarch calls upon his court 
musicians to 

Sweep, sweep the string, to tooth the royal fair, 
And rouse each passion with tU'altemate air. 

And then follow a series of four choruses, of 
contrasted expression, illustrating the power of 
music in rousing or soothing the various passions. 
First a sweetly, richly flowing one in G, 8-8 time, 
the theme being first sung as solo by Solomon : 

Mo«ie, spread thy voice around. 
Sweetly flow the'lalling sound. 

Then he sings : 

Now a different measure try, 

Shake the dome and pierce the sky, 
Rouse US next to martial deeds, 
Clanging arms and neighing steeds 

Seem in fury to oppose. 

Now the hard fought battle glows. 

Which words are immediately taken up in dou- 
ble chorus, with the same martial accompaniment,in 
D of course. The full chords have the quick and 
stately tramp of armies. At the idea of the " hard- 
fought battle" and the " clanging arms and neigh- 
insr steed?," the instrumental masses echo each 
other with more animation, and the voice-parts 
tread upon each other's heels in uttering the same 
strong phrases, till the mind is filled with a bewil- 
dering yet harmonious image of general onslaught 
and confusion. The trumpets of course are not 
idle. The thinl is one of the finest and most im- 
pressive of Handel's choruses, although a short 
ono. We quit the general battle for the sorrows 
of the private breast. The words are : 

Draw the tear from hopeless love, 
Lengthen oat the solemn air, 
Full of death and wild despair. 

It is in G minor, a Largo movement, for five 
voices (there being two sopranos), and as these 
roll in like wave upon wave at first, you are re- 
minded somewhat of Behold the Lamb in the 
" Me?siah." The union of all the voices on the 
tonic chord at Lengthen out the solemn air^ with 
the long swell on the word air, is sublime, and the 
abrupt modulations, diminished sevenths, &c., at 
Full of death and wild despair j have the romantic 
character of modem music, and almost make one 
shudder. — Finally, " to release the tortured soul," 
we have the air and chorus, in E flat : 

Thn» rollins: xurgen ri^e 
And plongh the tronbled main, 

Bnt fioon the tempest dies 
And all is calm again. 

Also a chorus for five voices, in one or another 
of which the rolling surge continually resounds 
with right hearty Handelian gusto. 

No. 52-3. Recitative by the Queen of Sheba : 
Thy harmony's divine, great king, and so on, in 
admiring strain, whereat the Levite, like Chorus 
in Greek tragedies, chimes in with another bass 
air, in admiration of both. Pious king and virtU" 
ous queen, — an air after the usual pattern, now 
quavering through several bars on the first sylla- 
ble of glory, and now holding it at even height 
for the same space. 

No. 54. Recitative and Air for tenor. Zadoc 
celebrates the splendors of the temple, and sings 



a melody ingeniously wedded to the following 
words, with instrumental figures corresponding ; 

Golden columns fair snd bright, 
Catch the mortal** nivi«h*d Mglit; 
Round their sides ambitions twine, 
Tendrils of the c1af*ping vine. 
Cherubim stand there displayed, 
0*er the ark their wings are laid; 
Every object swells with state, 
AH is pious, all is great 

No. 56 is another double chorus, in D, of the 
roost magnificent character : Praise the Lord with 
harp and tongue, which might close the whole, 
tublimely enough, and without any ncrifice of 
unity or completeness of the subject Bnt Han- 
del, writing for Englishmen, famous for strong 
stonuichs and long programmes, must give heaped 
measure, and so Solomon must sing of " green 
pastures" and all the outward signs of his most 
blessed and prosperous reign, which we omit, 
together with the recitative, which should be very 
popular: Gold now is common/ and the Queen 
must pray that peace may ever dwell in Salem, 
and sing a slow and florid air, with obligato flute 
and otherwise elaborate accompaniment : 

Will the sun forget to streak 

Eastern skies with amber ray? 
When the dnsky shades do break. 

He nnbsrs the gates of day, 
Then demand if Shebn*s qneen 

E*er can banish from her thought 
All the splendor she hns seen. 

All the knowledge thou hast taught 

There is leave-taking, too, and a duet between 
Solomon and Sheba, which we omit, and now we 
have really reached the finale in the double 
chorus: 

The name of the wicked shsll quickly he pest. 
But the fame of the just shall etemnfly last 

A chorus which by no means cape the climax 

upon the preeding choruses, but is in fact leas 
interesting than most of them, although there is 
something quite impressive in those little short 
ejaculations, with pauses between, of the sylla- 
bles " shall quickly" — " be past." Another good 
reason for terminating the oratorio with the pre- 
ceding grander chorus. No. 56. 

As a whole we may speak of " Solomon" as an 
oratorio which contains much of HandePs best 
music, but too long, wanting in unity, and unu- 
sually overloaded with long level stretches of 
those conventional and ornate solos, which it re- 
quires the best of singers to lift into li»ht and 
interest The choruses are indeed wonderfully 
fine, and touch such various chords of human feel- 
ing, that they might furnish a complete enough 
entertainment of them.«eh*cs. The oratorio as 
here given is curtaile<l one third. Why not cur- 
tail it still more? AYhy not abandon it^ dramatic 
plan entirely, and retaining only a few of the 
best solos, just enough to connect the choruses 
to<;ether, or rather to separate the mountains by 
vallies, reduce it to enjoyable proportions ? Han- 
del is himself in choruses, unlike, beyond all 
others ; not always so in his Fongs. The fashion of 
their day, which is dross, cleaves to them ; and 
though there be rich ore in the mass of them, it 
can hardly be apparent to the general listener, at 
least through uninspired interpreters. 



CONCERTS. 



I. Hawdsl akd Haydn Socibtt. The first 
performance of '^Solomon*' last Sunday evening 
was certainly a success, save that the oratorio proved 
too long — a fault which will be remedied, we under- 
stand, to-morrow night, by a still further reduction 
of the recitatives and airs. Having spoken at such 
length of the piece itself, we must be brief respecting 
the performance. The audience nearly tilled the Mu- 
sic Hall, the chorus scats were full — over two hun- 
dred singers, — the orchestra on the scale of four first 
and four second violins ; and as the conductor, Zkh* 
BAHN, took the stand, after a fine organ voluntary by 
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MuBJXBB, Uiera was a general look of eager ezpec- 
tAtMm. 

The orertnre was played extremely well, and in- 
deed all the accompaniments were as effective as they 
well could be withont the addition of modern iostm- 
mentation. The choruses were sung with precision, 
fair balance of parts, rich and full ensemble of tone, 
and plenty of spirit, bearing ample testimony to Mr. 
Zerrahn's thorough training. The more grand and 
splendid choruses especially, were well done, and the 
answerj in the fugue parts taken up promptly and 
distinctly. There was room, however, for more 
light and shade. In that Nightingale chorus the 
pumiuimo should have predominated \ the words sug- 
gest it, and there was opportunity for the finest of 
choral effects, a broad mass of sound of many voices 
subdued to a whisper. Considering, too, the loud- 
ness and grandeur of most of the other choruses, it 
would have famished contrast and relief. 

Turning to the solos, the parts of the two queens 

were taken by Mrs. Leach (late Mrs. Georoiana 

Stuabt), a favorite soprano in the cancerts of New 

York. She has a silvery, even, flexible voice of large 

compass, without any very decided character of tone, 

but sweet and musical, and cultivated to a very clear 
and easy execution of the florid, trying melody of 
Handel. Mrs. Reed and Mrs. Hill represented 
the two women. The former has an agreeable, pen- 
etrating soprano, and sang the music with some feel- 
ing, but with a tendency to drag, which made what 
should be pathos seem sometimes like feeble senti- 
mentality. Mrs. Hill has improved since we heard 
her last, and rendered her part truly and effect- 
ively, considering the rather ungracious character of 
the music. This was still more to be considered with 
regard to the solos for male voices. Mr. G. W. 
Pratt, our young townsman, recently from Leipsic, 
took the part of Solomon. He has a strong baritone, 
panicuiarly rich and telling in its upper notes, and 
despite a little hardness and heaviness in the carriage 
of his tone, delivers his music in a correct, well sus- 
tained, clear manner. He has the great virtue of dis- 
tinct articulation, and has studied well the art of 
recitative, though he might learn a grace or two, of 
liehtness, elasticity and delicacy, from two such taste- 
ful singers of the *£n£:lish school as Mr. Leach and 
Mr. Arthurson. The former, new to us here, sang 
the two airs in the character of the Levite, with ad- 
mirable taste and finished style. His bass is not pon- 
derous, but musical and dear and flexible. Of Mr. 
Arthurson, as Zadock, there is scarcely need to 
speak. He is the model, among our present singers, 
in the delivery of Handel's music, especially the rec- 
itative. Style and expression make up for any want 
of power in his singularly sweet and musical tenor. 
He touches those old melodic forms and phrases, and 
at once they lose their sameness, and acquire the 
electric delicacy of life. In a succession of such solos 
it is commonly a relief when his turn comes. In his 
singing yon could see the "columns fair and bright." 

IL Mendblbsohn Quintette Club. — The first 
Chamber Concert, Tuesday evening, was an auspi- 
cious opening of the aeventli aeaton. It has really got 
td be an institution with us. The night was fair ; 
the audience large and eager and appreciative ; the 
Chickering saloon pleasant as ever; the Club (let 
ns name them all : August Fries, Carl Meisel, 
Gustat Krbbs, Thomas Ktan and Wulf Fries,) 
in good spirits, well prepared ; the programme fine 
and just long enough, to wit : 

rAiT I. 

L Quartet In 0, No 1, (flrtt ttme,) Monrt. 

2. Second Piano Trio, in minor, Mendelasohn. 

Measrt. Daisbl, A. & W. Vbxss. 

rABT n. 
8. Andaato Pastorale from Clarinet Ooneerto, No. 2,. . .Crnscl. 

Thomas Rtav. 
4. Piano Solos: thopln— SfendelMohn. 

Otto DaxssL. 
6. Ilni Quintet, in B flat, op. 4, Beethoven. 

The Quartet in G, which we never heard before, 
is a cheerful, genial, charming specimen of Mozart, 
alike admirable for scientific mastery of fonr-part 
development of themes, for pure, abstract quartet 
character, and for free spontaneous expression. If 
not one of the greatest, it is one of the most genuine, 
pleasing and wholesome fmits of his fine genius. It 
was beantifnily played, with good accent, light and 



shade, and smoothness in all the parts. — We have 
scarcely ever heard Mr. Drbsel to better advantage 
in a public effort. He played the Mbhdel8sohn 
Trio with such fire and verve and delicacy, such ex- 
pression and careful proportioning of all its lights 

and shades, and withal so oon amore, that, well sec- 
onded as he was, the beauties of the work became 
more alive to us than ever before. He seemed more 
self-possessed and quiet in his strength than formerly. 
The light, fairy Scherzo, was exquisitely played. 

The Andante for Clarinet was a charming bit of 
relief, short and sweet, not trivial, and played in a 
most rich, delicious tune, by Mr. Uyan. The smaller 
pieces selected by Mr. Drebel were two which he 
was always fond of playing : the exquisite Adagio 
from one of Chopin's 'Concertos, which was again 
much admired, although we have heard him thrid 
through its flowery mazes with a tincr delicacy of 
finger, — the reason being, doubtless, that the piano 
this time, being an exceedingly brilliant one for 
larger uses, was less suited to a soft and delicate 
touch; — secondly, the bright little " Spring Song" 
of Mendelssohn, which ho has his own way, not an 
uninteresting one, of humoring. It was a rare treat 
to hear the poetry of the piano-forte again. 

The Quintet of Beethoven, of course, was glo- 
rious. It was a smoother performance than we have 
had in past years, but lacked perhaps a little more 
of fire, — or was it that the listening brain was dulled 
by long sitting in the furnace-heated room ? 

III. Artisan's Recreative Union. — A severe 
storm on Wednesday deprived many hundreds of the 
pleasure and instruction of Mr. J. Q. Wetherbeb^s 
historical illustrations of Operatic Melody. By the 
sprinkling of people in the Music Hall they were 
highly relished. The entertainment was partly lec- 
ture, partly song. But the spoken parts were mere- 
ly brief connecting links, historical and critical, be- 
tween the vocal illustrations, which covered, of course 
at rare intervals, the whole history of the Opera, from 
its origin about the year 1600 to the present day. 
Specimens were explained and sung, in the lecturer's 
rich and finely cultivated bass voice, from Monte, 
verde, Galuppi, Handel, Sarti, Mozart, Weber, Ros- 
sini, Donizetti, Meyerbeer and Ycrdi. Of course, 

in one evening, and within the limits of a bass voice, 
there were more names left out than given. Gluck 
especially seemed to demand a place. 

We were sorry to lose the specimen from the first 
printed opera, by Monte verdc. As we entered, the 
singer was in the midst of Handel's roulades, in 
which he is skilled. A sweet and quiet melody by 
Sarti was suns with chaste expression. But the 
comic song of Mozart's harem-keepcr, from // Serag' 
2io, gave unusual delight and had to bo repeated. — 
The dark song of Caspar from tlie Freysehutz con- 
trasted well with Rossini's Laryo cd factotum. Of 
Verdi he sang a drinking song, new to ns : Mescetemi 
U vinOf and with fine effect. The piano accompani- 
ments were by Mr H. S. Mat. Mr Wetherbce's per- 
tinent and modest connecting remarks were in rather 
too colloquial a tone to be heard well in the great hall. 
We trust he will give our public farther opportunities 
of learning a little of the history of music in so 
agreeable a way. 



Need we remind our readers of the first Orches- 
tral CoNCERr in the Music Hall to-night? All 
the omens appear favorable. A richer programme or 
a completer orchestra we never had. One change 
has been necessitated in the vocal selections, owing 

to unexpected difiicntty in procuring in season the 
orchestral parts for the duet from "Tell," before 
announced. It will be good, however, for aaother 

concert On Monday evening, the Musical 

Education Society commence their annual series 
of five concerts in the Meionaon. The programme, 
similar to those of the last two years, contains cho- 
ruses from " Jephtha" and the " Slessiah," with songs, 
daets, &c.., by Mrs. Hill, Miss Tibbbtts, and Mr 
Arthurson. Mr. Zerrahn is their conductor, and 
Mueller pianist. These concerts have proved very 
attractive. They will give the " Messiah^' on Christ- 
mas night The *' Messiah" is also to be 

given by the Mendelssohn (Choral Society, 
who after vain negociations wiUi the other societies 
about a combined performance, have taken time by 
the forelock and selected Sunday evening, Dec 9th, 
for the purpose. They have a capital quartet of solos 
in Miss Adelaide PHiLLippg, Mrs. Long, Bir. Ar- 
thurson and Mr. Wethbrbeb. 



ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, 

The Managing Committee reepeotfully annonnoe to the mvsleal 
public of Boston and Tlcinity, that the 

FIRST OF THB SUBSCRIPTION SERIES OF SIX 

ORAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 

will be gt?eo at the 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On Saturday Erening, Nov. 24, 1856. 

For which oeeaaioD they have secured the serrlces of 
Mrs. J. H. LONG, Yocalist, and OTTO DRBSEL, Pianist. 

Conductor CARL ZERRAHN. 



PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 

1. Symphony in A, (No. 7,) Bccthoren. 

2. a. RceltatiTe and Romania from the second act of 

"William Tell," Rosfinl. 

6. Shakspeaie's Serenade : " Hark ! the Lark," Schubert. 
Sung by Mrs. J. 11. Lono. 

8. Orerture to *« Tannhainser,". .*. Richard Warner. 

Part H. 

1. Coneerto in minor, for the Piano, Mendelstohn. 

Played by Orro Dbbsil. 

2. Oaratlnafhmi << Betly," Donlsetti. 

Sung by Mrs. J. H. Lohq. 

8. Orerture to " Der FreyschUu," C. M. Ton Weber. 

Tickets Fifty Cents each, to be obtainM at the usual places. 
Doors open at 6)^. Commence at lyd o'clock. 



HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

HANDEL'S ORATORIO, 



Will be repeated on SUNDAY EVENING, Not. 25th, at the 
Music Hall, with the same Tocal assistance as on the last 
Sunday eTening. 

Cakl ZciuuHH, Conductor F. F. Musllr, Organist. 

Tlckeu (M) cenu each— may be obtained at the principal 
Music Stores and Hotels. 

Doors open at 6 ; to commence at 7 o'clock. 

H. L. HAZBLTON, Secretary. 

MUSICAL EDUCATION SOCIETT. 

MONDAY EVENING, NOV. 26th, at 8 o'clock. 

Cael Zniuajr, Conductor F. F. MubUiIS, Pianist. 

Selections from *Jephtha> and the (Mesriah,' with songs, 
&o . by Mrs. HILL, Miss H. F. TIBBETTS, and Mr. Ait' 

The Second Concert of the Series of FIt« will be giTen on 
Monday eTeuIng, Deo. 10. The Third on Christmas sTenlng, 
win consist of tue rendering of the * Messiah' with orchestral 
accompaniment. Tickets of admission to the series, tl ; sin- 
gle tickets to concerts In the Meionaon, 25 cents ; to * Messiah* 
on Christmas nigUt, 60 cents ; for sitte at the music stores and 
at the door. WM. B. MEUKILL, Secretary. 

HEIDELSSOHS CHORAL SOCIETT. 

by the Mendelssohn Choral Society, at TREMONT TEMPLE. 

The Society will be assisted by Miss ADELAIDE PHIL- 
LIPPS, Mrs. J. U. LONG, Mr. A. ARTHUltSON, and Mr. 
J. Q. WETUERBEE, Vocalists ; Mr. W. R. BABCOCK, Or- 
ganist, and a full Orchestra, Mr. U. ECKH ARDT, Conductor. 

0:7*Tickets 60 cents each, at usual places. 

MEKRILL N. BOYDEN, Ssobrart. 



OTTO DRESEIj xeepeetfuUy announces that he will 
gire a series of 

FOUR MUSICAL SOIREES, 

in the Messrs Chicksbiko's Rooms, commencing about tha 
middle of next month. Further particulars hereafter. 



MIiXiE. QABBZELLE DE LA MOTTE 

— «I?KS — 

INSTRUCTION on tlie PIANO-FORTE, 
And may be addzeased at her residence, 66 Hancock St. 



GEORGE W. PRATT. 

108 MYRTLE STREET. 



SCHUBBRTH 4k CO., MUSIC DEPOT, 689 BROAD- 
WAT, N. T.. old established publishing house, Ibnnded 
thirty years ago in Hamburgh and Leipalg, request the pnblie 
to inspect their immense 

Stoelc of One Million flTorks, the larcest In 
the United States. 

Our own 26,000 publications rank highest in Europe, and tur> 
pass by ftr all that hss cTer Imcu published In the United 
Butes. 

These Ikets empower us to sell good music at the lowest 
rates. To Dealers, Seminaries and Teachers, tcit IkTOiable 
terms. 

DTHHur PIANOS, Grand. Upright, and Squarc, oomblne 
richness of tone, elegance with oheapness, haTliig no eompe- 
titioii. 



Ig^OB IWINI} inllf aod jinniiitlj cBCDtd It Ibis W^ 
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Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported from England) 

309? Broadway, NX. 

NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 

ros TBS DirruHoir of 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE, 

NOW READY: 
ComglUUy tkm whtmu m «iu, hwmd n» eUttk, Prie* 9U8i : 

ALBRBCHT8BBRGBR*8 eollceted WritlDgfoa THOROUGH 
BASB, HARMONY, ud COMPOSITION, for SelMnfltniadon. 
TruMiated by Sabilla Notbuo, from tbo original Oerman. 
Th« miMleal «mmpt«t rtrtaed by Vihobrt Notbuo. [Porm^r 
prieo, f 10 SO.] Vol. 1. IlannoDy and Thoroagb-BaM, 88 eta., by 
mall, 94 eanta. Yola. 11. and 111., Gulda Co Oompoaidon. 
Each, 88 oenta ; by mall, M ctnta. 

V. 
CATEL'S TR1ATI3B ON HARMONY. TraDalatod by Mart 
CoVDBV Clareb, from tbe original Fiaoch. [ Pormar prica, 
•8.76.] In paper wrapper, 63 oenta ; by auU, w cU. 

IV. 
MOZART*S RUCCINCT THOROUGH-BASE 8CH00L.— 
Traaalatcd from the Grrman by Sabiixa Notbulo. The ma*iral 
exam plea reTlaed by Joauv PrmiAM. {Former price, 91 76.] 
In paper wrapper, 21 eenta ; by mail, 28 cvnta. 

III. 

FETIS* TREATISE on CHOIR and CHORUS SINGING. 
Tranalated from the French, by the Rer. Thomas Hblmoeb, 
M.A. r Former price, 16 franca] In paper wrapper, 88 centa ; 
by mall, 41 eenta. 

II. 

MARX'S. DR., GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION.— An 
aid to TMchera and Leamera In every braneh of Muaical 
Knowledge. Translated by Gborgb Macibomb, from the ori- 
ginal Gernuin, expreaiily for Novello's LibratT for tbe Dlffuaion 
of Mwieal Knowledge. [Former price, 98.760 Bound In 
cloth, price, •1.68; hj mall, 91.76. 

%* Of thia work, flve larite editiona have been printed in 
Germany, bealdes being reprinted in England. It compri'lienda 
minute explanatlona of every moaleal matter, from the alm- 
pleet rudiments, through the Tarioos elabor«:lon4 of rhythm, 
doctrine of tonea, Instruments, elementary and artistic forma 
of oompoaltion, aitlatie performance, and muaica] education in 
general. 

I. 

CHERUBINrS TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT AND 
FUGUE. Translated by Mia. Cowdbst Clabsb, from the origi- 
nal French. The musical portion has abo been superviaed by 
by Mr. Josuh PiTrM4V, Organist of Lincoln's Inn. [Former 
price, VJ-SS.] Bound in cloth, price, •1.68 ; by mall, •1.76. 

THE ORGAN AND ITS CONSTRUCTION; A Svatematle 
Hand-Boolc for Organlata, Organ Buildera, etc. Translated 
tt«m the German of J. J. Sbiobl, Organiat at Bitalau. Price, 
•160; bymaU,fl.68. 

J. A. HOVBIiliO, 

Sacrrd Mualc Store, 889 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean atreet, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 

BATB BBKOTBB TO 

Vo, 769 BBOABWAT, eonter of Ninth St. 

NEW YORK. 

WILLIAM R. BABCOCK. 

Pirtdoi of fS^nsk & Grganist of Ctntral C^rt^, 

— Aiao— 

(drsanUt of tit ^tnbeUtfoin Ciotal JSotUtj, 

May be addressed at Richardson's Murieal Exchange, or his 
Realdeneef Adsuna Houae* 
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ITH A HIXOK'S HE IV HAIiIi, 
Fourtla atre«ty Clnelmmatl, Okla* 

IS NOW COMPLETED. 
CAPACITY, d,AOO. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEA€HER OF MUSIC, 

CHICKERINGh & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
QRANO AND SQUARE 



OF BYERY DESCRIPTION. 



WAREROOMS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr» BOSTON. tf 



CHURCH ORGANS. 

COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
WK. B. D. 8IMK0H8, Orgoa Buildor, 

(Heretofore doing baalneas in the style of Wm. B. D. Booiokb 
A Co.) and 

OZOBOB rUHEB, 

Of Cambridge, have thia day formed a Copartnership for eon- 
tlnnlng the manufoctum of Church Omana. 
We deeign to keep In our Warerooma New Inatrumcntafor aale 
atprlesa from 9400 toSl,600««ch, and are prvpared to build 
by contract at tbe shortest notice, Organa, worth from •600 to 
•12X00. And by prompt and folthftil execution of orders hope to 
merit a like encouragement to that heretofore extended to Wm. 
B. D. Simoifs, and which haa indicated the Beeeaslty of this 
buMnesa cooneetion, that hia entire aCtMitton may be devoted 
to the more dMBcnIt and artistic parts of the buMneaa, ao that 
an increase tberraf may cauae no diminution of the personal 
attention which Is requisite for the malnteoancv of the CHA- 
RACTER of our inatmments, upon which we rely for aueceas. 

While it will be our aim and ambition to fumlah Oboabb or 
A Pbbfbction or tomb and Mbchanism, abd or ax blboabcb or 
BXTBBIOB UKsaaPABSBD, we are oonflJent of ability to offer terms 
MORB FAVORABLE THAN CAN BE OBTAINED ELSE- 
WHERE, for the following reaaous : Having ample meaaa, we 
can purchase in large qnantitica at first cost, for cash ; can al> 
ways command the most ulentcd aMiatanta, and also do suf- 
ficient business to praetiae dlvlaion of labor, which, by aaaign- 
Ing parte to workmen skilled in their particular braneh, neeea- 
sarily Inaurea better work at lefli exponas. Our Maouf«etory, 
by its proximity to Charles rivrr, enablea us to receive lumber 
direct fkt>m the viwel at first coat, and having been erected 
expressly for the budness, is in arrangement, siae, conve- 
nience and ita facilitlea unequalled, being namiahed with atp<am 
engine, steam-heated drying-house, planing, grooving, nmtch- 
ing, moulding, tenoning, boring, and other mMhiBea, togatber 
with lath scroll, circular and other saws, ftc, all operated 
by steam power. 

Thru /teilities art nuk as are po$$e»$ed by no etktr mamw- 
factwrer of Orfan* tit this eountrf, and of themfelvee would 
enable us to tomish instruments, with a fair profit, at a price 
which those of like quality must eoAt builders who have work 
done by hand that can be better executed at half the coat by 
steam machinery. 

8«eottd kand Orgmnu at all time* tor sal«« 

Orders for tuning church oi^ns promptly attended to, and 
contracts taken for tuning by the year. 
Orders reapeetAiUy solicited. 

8IMMON8 & FI8HER, 

No. 1 Charles St., cor. of Cambridge St. Boeton. 

Bofton, October 1, 1865. 06 8tao 

CARL ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
May be addrsased at Wade's Mnale Store, 197 Waafalngton St. 



PATENT AMERIOAN AOTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

HanaflMtory, 379 'WaaklBHtom 8tr««t, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

TOUIG LADIES' VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL 

B. R. BIiABICHARD, Teaeker. 

This School is designed ftv those who wish to acquire the 
ability to rtad music readily at sight, and is particularly adapr- 
ed to the wanta of those who deaire to fit themselvea to teach 
singinK in schools, or to receive Instruction, from the beat maa- 
tera. In the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, Ac. 

Addreas, care of Geo. J. Webb A Co , No. 8 Winter atreei. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL be happy to give inatrncUon in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :~ 
No. 8 Hay ward Place. May 20. tf 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
R«aldeiae« Bio* 56 Kaeeland Straet* 

C. BREirSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 

Depot of jErard*t Grand Pianot, 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 



(C^ Constaotly on hand a complete 

Publieatlona. 



trtment of Anurkaii 



MR. AUaUST PBZE8, 

Teacher of Musio, will be ready to rsceive pupils after October 
15rh, and may be addreaaed at Richard«on*s Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 

CARL HAUSE 

OFFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Base and 
in the higher branehea of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and otheia who may wiah 
to accomplisn themselvca for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectftiUy requested 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the musio stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Waahlngton St., or O. P. Reed A Co., 17 Tra- 
mont Row. 



FIR8T PREMIUM MELODEON8, 
Tli« Very BMt bow MaimfltctBfd. 

27«. D. A H. W. SMITH respectfully call the attentlau mt 
the pubUe to their IMPROVED MEL0DE0N8, eoutaatly am 
exUUtioB at their Waierooaa, 

Ho. 417 l¥asklactom Biw—U 



By BBcaaa of a new method of voieuig, known only eo(to»- 
aalvva, thof have a n c eee d e d la rsmoving the haiah aad bMong 
Bound whfeh foimeriy eharaeteriaed the laatrameBt, readsr- 
ing the tones fbll, clear and organ-like. The acttoa b yaampt 
and reliable, enabling the performer to execute the 
muaie without obseurmg the tones. The swell Is i 
give grsat expteaslan. 

The Bsaonfoeturera received the Fliat Pmnium, over all aam- 
petitors, at the Fair of the Maaaaebusetts Charitable Mrehaaia 
AaswlatloB; also at the MetropoUtan Meehaalea* F^, held aft 
WaahlnatoB, D. C. 

For the Parlor, instrumcata are f omlahed at piteea vairlnt 
fkom^tf toSlfiO. 

Larger inatmments, with two banks of koya, for chapels and 
amall churchea, flrom •160 to •800. 

Thia laat instrument, known as the ORGAN HARMONIUM, 
has been easendally improved by Meaars. Smith, and they have 
aecnrcd a pateat therefor. 

Peraons who wiah to hire Melodeons with a view of porebas- 
Ing at the end oT the year, ean have the rente eradMad as part 
pnyment of the parehase money. 

MEYER & TRETBAR, 

Siii]iQrttn ml :^iiblul|tn of 3Sliuit, 

BUFFALO, N. 7. 

07*AOENT8 for the Publlahing Houae of 0. M. MBYEB, Jb. 

Brttaawlak. 

"VOCAL ZNamUOTGR." 

rpHE EUROPEAN METHOD of Teaching Toeal Mnale la 
A C l a s ses, with EleoMBtary and Progreaslve Bxeirlsea la 
Soifrggi and Vocalisation- Including a aelection of Secular and 
Sacred Duettos, Trios, Qnartettea and Choruaes, by Mr. Dcema. 
Prke 86 per dos. Publiahed entire in Treble and Baaa Clefe, 
eeparately. A copy for examination hi Treble and Base wlU 
be sent to any address upon the rvceptlen of 60 eta la atamna 
or money. Published by EOROE WILUO, Jr., Baltimoia. 

HENRY 8. CUTLER. 

S3AC1I31 Of S1I3 OltAV. 

BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 

GREEN STREET. 

JET^CeoimunieatloDa may be left with Ouvia Dmov, or witb 

NATBAX RlCIABMOlt. 

ANDREAS T. THORUP. 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 

84 Pimekmejr Steaat. 

May be addrsassd at Reed*s or Rkhardaon's Mosie Stoces. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

TEACHER OF MUSIO, 
V. S. HOTKIi. 

Commonications can be left at Mr. Dltaon's mnsle store. 

MR. HARRIBON MILLARD 

Reapectfally annonncea to bis former pupils and the public 

generally, that he is now ready to resume hia LESSONS Uf 

SINGING, on the eame terms as the past jf 

No. 6 Tyler Street, Oct 6, 1866. 



BEGS LEAVE to inform tbe Mnaleal Public of Beaton, that 
he can devote a few spare honra to giving instruction in 
the higher branches of Music, such as the Sonataa of Moasit 
and Beethoven, with Violin accompaniment. Thorough Base, 
Ac. Residence, No. 14 Pleaaant Street, oomer of Spear Place. 

OTTO BBBSBL 

Has returned to town and la ready to receive pupils. Ha bbsij 
be addreased at Richardson *s Musical Exchange. 



BDWABD Ii. BAIiOH. MUSIO AND JOB PBINTiyQ OFFIOBl. 



'f 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St 

RESIDENCE.... 18 SHAWMDT STREET, BOSTON. 

A. W. FRENZEL. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addreaaed at Reed*8 or Richardson's Mnale Stores, or 
at hia residence. No. 86 Charles Strset. 

OU8TAV KREB8 

Is prepared to receive Pupils for instruction on the Planot 
VlAlIn, or Flute. He may be addressed at tbe Musical Ex- 
change, No. 282 Washington Street, or at hia rsaldence, No. 2 
Hollis Place. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

FbatiDaertion, per line 10 eta. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 6 eta. 

For one column, (126 lines) first insertion 812.00 

Do do each aubaequeot. . . . 86 00 

Special noticca (leaded), each insertion, per line 20cta. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advartiaaBanta, 
quarterly In advance. 

No. 21 BOHOOIi STBEET. 
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Chat with BossinL 

BT FERDINAND HILLBB. 
Tnuulated fbr ihi< Jonmal flrom tlM Zeitung of Cologne. 

IL 
— These joarnalists! exclaimed Rossini, one 
day. Here has one of them been printing how, 
when I left Paris recently, I manifested almost as 
great an aversion to the railroad as to German 
music 1 What do they mean by that ? 
— That you would travel a great deal by rail- 
road, dear maestro, were that true, I answered. — 
— Not only do I love the great German masters ; 
I have made them my especial study in my earli- 
est youth, and have let no opportunity go by to 
learn to know them more and more. How much 
delight you have already afforded me through the 
performance of fiACH*8 compositions ! 
— I have never played his noble piano pieces 
with more pleasure, than when I was able to play 
them before you. 

— What a colossal nature, this Bach I In such a 
style to write this masa of compositions ! It is in- 
comprehensible. What to others was hard, nay, 
impossible, was mere play to him. How is it 
about that fine edition of his works ? I first heard 
of it through a family from Leipsic, who visited 
me in Florence, and probably through their me- 
diation two of the volumes came to me. But I 
should like to have the following ones. 
— Nothing is easier. You must subscribe. 
— With all my heart ! 

— Your name among the members of the Bach 
society — that would be too good 1 
— Bach's portrait in the first volume is splendid, 
resumed Rossini ; there is an extraordinary intel- 
lectual power expressed in it Bach must have 
also been an eminent virtuoso. 
— The most important composers of the present 



day are happy, when they have learned to play 
some of his pieces well — he improvised such, 
said I. 

— The like of him is seldom born. Do you bring 
out many of his works in Germany ? 
— Not so many as we should — but yeta good many. 
— Alas 1 such a thing is not possible in Italy, and 
less than ever now, complained Rossini. We 
cannot, as you do in Germany, collect great choirs 
of amateurs. Formerly we had good vocal forces 
in churches and chapels — that is all lost Even 
in the Sixtine chapel, since the death of Baini, 
things have continually retrograded. Apropos, 
how stands it with the controversy about the gen- 
uineness of Mozart's Requiem f Have they ar- 
rived, of late, at any sure results ? 
— No further than you already know. 
— No other man but Mozart made that Confuta- 
tis, at all events, exclaimed the maestro, singing 
over the beginning. That is magnificent I And 
the satto voce at the end 1 Those modulations I 
I always had a special partiality for the 8otto wee 
in chorus — but in this one, whenever I have heard 
it, I felt the icy chill creep down my back. — 
Pauvre Mozart I 

— In a certain Biography, which concerns you 
particularly, it is stated that Mozart hardly ever 
langhed three times in his life. What say you to 
such nonsense ? There are several things said 
there which you must explain to me. Is it true, 
for instance, that you asked your old teacher, the 
padre Mattei, a short time since, whether you 
yet knew enough to write an opera, and upon his 
answering in the affirmative, that you got up and 
walked away ? 

— Nothing could be less true I I had studied 
three years at the Lyceum in Bologna, during 
which time, however, I had to do my utmost to 
pay for my instruction and support my parents. 
I succeeded, but it was in a pretty beggarly man- 
ner. I accompanied the recitative at the piano 
at the theatre, and got nx paoli a night for it I 
had a fine voice, and sang in the churches. Also 
I composed, besides the exercises which Mattei 
gave roe, here and there a profane piece for a 
singer to introduce into an opera or sing in a con- 
cert ; for example, for Zamboni and others, who 
gave me a trifle for the service. Now when I had 
toiled through Counterpoint and Fugue, I asked 
Mattei what he would . set before me next The 
Plain Chant and Canon was the reply. How 
much time shall I have to spend on them ? About 
two years. But I was not able to keep on so 
long, and that I expluned to the good Padre, 
who understood the case very well, and always 
remained attached to me. I myself have lament- 
ed, often enough since, that I had not labored 
longer under his care. 



— You were able to make your way through, 
even without the canon, said I, laughing. Was 
Mattei a verv able teacher ? 
— He was excellent with the pen in his hand — his 
corrections were exceedingly instructive. But he 
was terribly monosyllabic, and every oral elucida- 
tion had almost to be torn from him by force. — 
Have yon seen any of his compositions ? 
— I have never come across anything of his. 
— If you are ever again in Bologna, do not &il 
to take a look into them at the Lyceuoo. They 
are only church music, and the solo passages are 
not remarkable ; but the pUni^ as wo Italians call 
it, are excellent. 

— I must come back to your youthful days, dear 
maestro. You certainly composed much before 
you came under the tuition of Mattei ? 
— A whole opera, Demetrio e Polibio^ which in 
the series of my works has always been named 
later, replied Rossini, because it was first publicly 
performed, after some other dramatic attempts, 
four or five years af^er it was written. I com- 
posed it originally for the Mombelli family, with- 
out ever knowing that it was an opera. When I 
had begun my studies with Mattei, I was unable, 
during the first months, to bring any thing more 
to pass ; I trembled at every bass note, and every 
middle part gave me a little shudder. Afterwards 
I recovered my early confidence. 
— That was very fortunate. Had you begun al- 
ready in Pesaro to learn music ? 
— I had lef\ Pesaro in my earliest childhood. My 
father held the situation there in the Conunune 
of town-trumpeter, he played the horn in the the- 
atre, and all that went on decently enough until the 
arrival of the French, when he lost his place. My 
mother, who had a fine voice, availed herself of it 
to help us out of trouble, and so we left Pesaro^ — 
The poor mother ! She was not without talent, 
although she did not know a note. She sang as 
orecchiantey as we call it ; that is, altogether by ear. 
I may say, en paxsant^ the same is the case with 
eighty out of a hundred Italian singers. 
— That is inconceivable ! 

— It is strange. To learn to warble a cavatina aA 
ter another seems an easy affair ; but bow these 
people go to work to learn hy heart the middle 
parts in ensemble pieces, is to me quite a puzzle. 
— They must be either very musical or very un- 
musical ; but pray, let us come back to yourself, 
said I, a little impatiently. Where did you begin 
to learn music ? 
— At Bologna. 
— And with whom ? 

— A certain Prinetti, of Novara, gave me in- 
struction on the Spinet. He was a remarkable 
fellow. He manufactured some sort of liqueur, 
gave a few music lessons, and so worked his way 
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along. He never owned a bed — he slept stand- 
ing. 

— AVhat, standing ? You joke, maestro. 
— It is precisely as I tell you. At night he 
wrapped himself up in his mantle, leaned against 
some corner of an arcade, and so went to sleep. 
The watchmen knew him and did not disturb 
him. Then he came at a very early hour to me, 
pulled me out of bed, which I did not relish 
much, and set me to playing. Sometimes he had 
not rested sufficiently, and slept while I worked 
away upon the spinet, all the while standing. I 
took advantage of the opportunity, and crept 
back into my feather bed. When he woke up 
and sought me there again, he was pacified by 
my assurance that I had played my piece through 
without mistakes during his slumber. His method 
was not exactly the mo>t modem ; thus, for exam- 
ple, he made me play the scale with the thumb 
and the forefinger only. 

— That seems to have hurt you quite as little as 
your neglect of the canon. But who, besides 
him, were your first teachers ? 
— A certain Anoelo Tesei taught me how to 
play figured baf^s, /' accompagnameniOj and exer- 
cised me in solfeggi, A tenor, formerly of some 
note, Badini, gave me the higher instructions in 



smgmg. 



— You had a charming voice ? 
— I sang quite finely as a boy. At that time I 
went once upon the stage and performed the 
boy's part in the Camilla of Paer. But I did not 
get beyond that. 

— Were any other notable artists among your 
schoolmates at the Lyceum? I inquired. 
— The first year which I passed there was the 
last year of Morlacciii's studies, and my third 
year was the first year of Doxizetti. 
— I thought that Doxizetti was a pupil of Si- 
mon Mair. 

— He had made all sorts of attempts with him, 
but he received his real musical culture in Bolo- 
gna. And that ho learned something clever, no 
one will deny. 

— ^Certainly not. But you must tell me a little 
moro of your earliest youth time, dear maestro. — 
I am not easily satisfied in such things. 
— Another time, caro Ferdinamlo, There comes 
my wife; it is our dinner time. After dinner 
let us smoke a cigar together ! 

[To be continued.] 
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Life of John Sebastian Bach ; 

WRO A CKITICAL VIXW OV BIS C0XP0SITIOX8, BT J. N. rOEKEL. 

(Continued from p. 69 ) 

What has hitherto been said refers chiefly to 
Bach's compositions for the clavichord and organ ; 
but now perhaps the reader may like to hear a few 
remarks as to his vocal works. It was at Weimar 
he first found occasion to try his powers on vocal 
composition. Here he was appointed leader of 
the band, and as such it was his province to fur- 
nish church music for the court chapel. The 
style of his church music, like that of his organ 
pieces, was solemn, devout, and such in every 
respect as church munc should be. He also adop- 
ted the very right principle of not studying the 
effect of single words, which is indeed but mere 
trifling, but sought to give the expression of the 
whole. His chorusses are throughout magnificent 
and solemn. He often formed them by choosing 
a choral melody, and making the other parts ac- 
company in fugues after the manner of motets. 
They have the same richness of harmony as his 
other works, only adapted to suit the vocal parts 
and instrumental accompaniments. His recitative 



is muHcal declamation provided with rich basses. 
In his airs, many of which are full of expressive 
melody, he seemed to have been shackled by the 
necessity of conforming to the abilities of the 
performers, who, nevertheless, made ceaseless com- 
plaints of their diflicnlty. If \w had been so for- 
tunate as to Imvc had more able pc^rfornu'i's of his 
church music, it would have certainly left deeper 
impressions of its excellence, and have been like 
his other works still us(>d and admired. The 
exhaustless stores of Art which they contain would 
have been thought worthy of longer preservation. 
Among many o(rcasional pieces which he composed 
at Leipsic, I must mention two — one of which was 

Eerformed at Coethen at the interment of his 
eloved Prince Leopold, the other at St. Paul's 
church at Leipsic at the funeral sermon, on the 
death of Chrisiiana Eberhardine, Queen of Po- 
land and Electress of Saxony. The former con- 
tains choruses of great nmgnificencc, and of the 
most touching expression; the latter has only 
single chorusses, but they are so charming that he 
who begins to play one of them will never get up 
till he has finished it. It was written October 
1727. Besides these Bach conq)osed a great 
many motets, principally for the choir of St. 
Thomas's school at Leipsic. This choir consisted 
of fifty singers and .sometimes more, for whoso 
musical improvement Bach provided like a father, 
and gave them such constant practice in motets, 
for one, two, and more voices, that in time they 
became both good and correct choir singers. 
Among them, motets for two choruses, written with 
this intent, which surpass everything of this kind 
in richness of harmony and melody, and also in 
life and spirit ; but like all Bach's works, or rather 
like all great and excellent works of Art, they arc 
difficult of execution, and must, to produce their 
due effect, be performed by a full orchestra. 
These are the most important of Bach's vocal 
compositions. For the inferior branch of Art 
contributing to social entertainment, he has done 
little or nothing; notwithstandin<)^ his friendly and 
sociable disposition. He is said, for instance, 
never to have composed a song. For this, how- 
ever, a Bach was not wanted. These pleasing 
little productions of Art will never become extinct ; 
Nature herself, produces them, even without the 
plan of laborious culture. 
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There arc many talented composers and clever 
amateurs of all instruments who arc never the less 
incapable of teaching others what they know 
either theoretically or practically. Either they 
have not l)estowed sufficient attention on the 

Eractice which developed their natural powers, or 
y dint of good teaching tliey have attained to a 
certain degree of technical ability without inquir- 
ing of their teacher why such and such thmgs 
must be done in a certain manner and not other- 
wise. When such performers are well taught 
their practice may be very instructive to begin- 
ners, but the}' cannot impart instruction, properly 
so called. The tedious course of self-instruction, 
in which the student follows a thousand devious 
tracks ere he discover the right one, is perhaps 
the only method of forming a really good teacher. 
His frequent fruitless efforts and errors bring him 
gradually acquainted with all the resources of his 
art; he discovers every impediment to his ad- 
vancement and learns how to avoid it. This 
method is the longest, it is true, but be who has 
the courage to pursue it, will, as the reward of his 
persevering tod, learn to attain his end by a 
means which will be more agreeable. All those 
who have founded a school of music of their own, 
have accomplished it by such fatiguing means. 
The new and more pleasing road was that which 
distinguished their school from others ; and such 
and so distinguished was the school of Bach. Ho 
who knows much can alone teach much. He 
alone, who has made himself acquainted with 
dangers, and has himself attacked and overcome 
them, can successfully teach others how to avoid 
them. Bach did both ; his teaching was in con- 
sequence the most instructive, sure, and beneficial 
that was ever known. All his pupils trod, in one 
or other branch of the art, in the footsteps of 
their great master, though none ever equalled, 



still less surpassed him. I will first speak of his 
instructions in playing. Ilis first aim was to teach 
his pupils his own peculiar touch, of which we 
have Ix^fore s|)oken. To this end he made them 
priictice, for months together, nothing but t>im]>le 
passages for all the fingers of l>ot]i iiamis, witli 
constant attention to a clear and distinct touch. 
None could es<"ape these exercise's under son»e 
months constant practice, and it was his unalter- 
able opinion that they should be continnc<) from 
six months to twelve. But when lie found, after 
some months, any one beginning to lose imticnce, 
he obi i;i»i ugly wrote for them little connected 

{>ieces in which these same exercises were com- 
lined together. Such were his " Six little Pre- 
ludes for B«'ginners," and the " Fifteen two-part 
Inventions." Both were written down duriii«r the 
hours of teaching, in compliance with the nioiueii- 
tary want of the scholar, but he aftenvards im- 
proved them into l>eautiful and expressive com- 
positions. With this exercise of the fingers, in 
either single passages or in little compositions of 
the same kind, he combined the practice of orna- 
ments and graces with both hands. After this he 
immediately gave his scholars his givater works, 
whereon to exercise their strength. And to 
lessen their difliculties, it was his system to play 
through to them the piece they were a1x>ut to 
study, saying, " This is the style," a system com- 
bining many advantage.«. If by hearing a piece 
played through with its true character the zeal 
and inclination of the pupil arc awakened, this 
would bo in itself no small advantage ; but by 
giving him at once an idea of what the piece 
ought to be, and what he has to aim at, the advan- 
tage is greater still. The understanding is brou<rht 
into play, and the fingers act much better under 
its direction than they could do without it ; and 
many a young performer, who, without this aid, 
would scarcely know how to make sense of such 
a piece at the end of a year's practice, would 
learn it very easily in a month, if having it played 
to him he had been at once enabled to acquire a 
just idea of its style and character. 

Bach's plan of teaching composition was equally 
excellent and successful. He did not commence 
with the dry, unnecessary counterpoints, as did 
other masters of his time, neither did he hinder 
his scholars with calculations of the proportions of 
notes, which were in his opinion moro useful to the 
theorist and instrument-maker than the composer. 
He proceeded at once to puro thorough bass in 
four parts, insisting particularly that these parts 
should be written out separately, as the best 
means of rendering the idea of the pure progres- 
sion of the harmony evident to the learner. He 
then proceeded to choral melodies, or psalm tunes, 
to which he at first set the basses himself, leaving 
only to the pupils to invent the alto and tenor to 
them. By degrees he let them set the basses also. 
He constantly insisted, not only on the greatest 
degree of purity in the harmony itself, but also 
on natural connection, and flowing melody in all 
the parts. It is well known what models be him- 
self produced of this kind ; his middle parts are 
often so smooth and melodious that they might be 
used as upper parts ; he made bis pupils aim at 
the like excellencies in all their exercises, and till 
they had attained a great degree of perfection in 
them he did not suffer them to attempt inventions 
of their own. Their sense of purity, order, and 
connection in the parts must first have been tried 
on the inventions of others, and have become in 
a manner habitual to them, before he conceived 
them capable of applying these qualities to their 
compositions. He took it for granted that all his 
pupils were qualified to think musically, and those 
who had not this necessary qualification were sin- 
cerely and earnestly advised uy him not to attempt 
composition. And accordingly he refrained from 
beginning with his sons, as well as any of hia other 
pupils, in the study of composition till he had seen 
attempts of theirs, in which he thought he could 
espy this musical ability or genius. Then when 
the before mentioned preparations in harmony 
were ended, he took up the study of fugues, be- 
ginning with those in two parts, and so on. In all 
these exercises in composition he kept his pupils 
strictly so. Ist To compose entirety from the 
mind, without the aid of an instrument, and those 
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who wislicd to do otherwise, he termed, in ridicule, 
" HarpsichoiHl Kni;xhts." 2ndly. To pay constant 
attention, as well to the consistency of each sin^ilo 
part, in and for itself, as with rejrard to its rela- 
tion to the parts connected and concurrent with it. 
No part, not even a middle part, was alloived to 
break off before it had entirely and fully ex- 
pressed all it had to express. Every note was 
required to have a connection with the preceding. 
If any one appeared of which it was not clearly 
evident whence it came, and to what it tended, it 
was summarily discarded as suspicious. This ex- 
treme dejrree of exactness in the arranjremcnt of 
ever}' sinji^le part, is precisely what marked Bach'a 
harmony a ujanifold melody. The confusion of 
parts, by a note belonging to the tenor falling into 
the counter-tenor, or the reverse ; the senseless 
falling in of several notes in simple harmonies, 
which, as if dropped from the ^ky, suddenly in- 
crease the number of the parts in a single parage, 
to vanish again in the next, and having no con- 
nection with the whole, is not to be found cither 
in his own compositions or in those of his scholara. 
He looked upon his parts as persons forming a 
select company and conversing politely together. 
If there were three, each could in turn be silent 
and listen to the others, till he had again some- 
thing apropos to say. But if in the midst of the 
most interesting part of the conversation, some 
uncalled for and importunate notes stepped for- 
ward, and attempted to say a word, or even a 
syllable without sense or propriety. Bach regarded 
this as a great irregularity, and taught his pupils 
to consider that It was not allowable. 

Notwithstanding his strictness in this point, 
however, he in other respects, allowed his ."cholars 
great license. In the use of the intervals, in the 
turns of the melody and harmony he permitted 
them to do whatever they could and would, pro- 
vided only they admitted nothing which could 
impair the musical euphony, and the perfectly 
just and unequivocal expression of the sense, for 
the sake of which all harmony is sought. As he 
himself attempted whatever was possible, so he 
liked to see his pupils do the same. Other teach- 
ers of composition before him, Berardi, Bononcini, 
and Fux, for instance, would not permit such 
liberties. They feared their pupils might get en- 
tangled in difficulties; but they thus, it is evident, 
prevented their learning to overcome difficulties. 
Bacirs mode is therefore unquestionably better, 
and leads the pupil farther. Those who desire to 
become acquainted with Bach's method of teach- 
ing composition in its fullest extent, may find it 
duly explained in Kirnbcrger's ^'Kunst des reinen 
SatzeV' or " Art of pure Composition." Lastly, 
as long as his scholars remained under his direc- 
tion, he did not allow them to study, or even to 
become acquainted with any hut classical works, 
except his own compositions. The understanding, 
through which alone we appreciate the rcaUy 
good, developes itself later than the feeling, and 
even this latter may be misled and vitiated by 
being frequently employed on inferior produc- 
tions of Art. The best plan, therefore, in instruct- 
ing youth is to accu:>tom them betimes to what is 
excellent. The due appreciation of it comes in 
time, and their matured judgment confirms their 
early taste for none but the genuine works of Art. 

[To be continued.] 



How shall the Orchestra or Choir be Placed? 

Beruv, Not. 2, 1855. 

My Dear DioigU: — In your paper of Nov. 6, 1852, 
is an Article from my pen, the text to which is the 
bad effect of the singing in the New York Tabernacle 
on the Sabbath, owing to the position of the singers' 
seats in respect to each other ; rising as they do (or 
did then) at a very steep pitch, bringing tlic tenors 
and basses so high above the female voices that in 
most parts of the house there was positively no 
blending of the parts whatever. This led to some 
remarks upon the proper position of the members of 
an orchestra, or chorus, or of both, when meeting 
together in oratorio or other grand performance. 
Your correspondent, "Legato," two weeks later mis- 
understood me, and spoke of my " Scheme for ma- 



king harmony depend upon the position of the 
scats." Now I said nothing al)out harmony, my 
sahjcct having been the effect of harmony, or the 
blending of the instrnmcnts or voices from which 
proceed tlio different tones of which the composer 
forms his harmony. 

I have never lost sight of this subject, and at nil 
grand musical performances I pay special attention 
to the point, and that too after reading all I can find 
which will hear upon the subject in acoustical works 
and in the long scries of Kngli.sli, American and 
German musical periodicals for the last sixty years. 
I have never, however, found an article which has 
this particular point for its topic; but all the laws 
which regulate the transmission, dispersion and 
reverberation of sound, bear more or less directly 
upon it, and lend us theoretically to the conclusion 
that the effect of a chorus, orchestra, or both com- 
bined, docs depend, in some measure, upon the posi- 
tion in which the various singers and instruments 
stand to each other. 

I shall not trouble you (at this time at all events) 
with the theoretical discussion of the matter, as I am 
devoting my fragments of time to the translation of 
a now and most admirable German work upon musi- 
cal acoustics, in which a place, I hope, will be found 
for a discussion of this particular point by an eminent 
American scientific and mathematical scholar. I shall 
content myself now with some results of my obser- 
servations. 

The concert hall of the theatre in Berlin is the 
place where the royal orchestra give their famous 
" Sinfonie Soirdcs.'* I have also in tlic same place 
heard a vocal concert from Stern's Singing Society, 
and an instrumental concert by Rudinsteik. In 
this hall the main floor, the narrow gallery on three 
sides of the room and the broad gallery at one end 
are perfectly flat. The orchestra is ranged upon a 
perfectly flat platform, all one and the same floor, 
there being no rise at all from the first violin to the 
last trombone. 

It follows that we, who sit back of the firat row of 
seats in the broad gallery, never see the performers. 
We are more tlian paid ; for such blending of all parts, 
brass, wood and strings, you never heard. That this 
is not entirely owing to the perfection of the artists 
engaged, is proved by the fact that this blending was 
almost as noticeable in Rubinstein*s and Stem's 
picked up orchestras, and that it is not so excellent 
when the royal orchestra play in the opera house. 

LiEBio's orchestra, both at Hennig's garden and at 
Maeder's saloon, afibrds an excellent example to the 
point. Perhaps your printer can give these few 
lines, rudely representing the hall at Hennig*s, or 
rather one end of it: 
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A, B and C are the three long rooms of the concert 
hall, side by side, and made into one by huge arched 
openings and doors, a and h are the level platform, 
elevated some four feet from the floor, upon which the 
orchestra is arranged, a seems to have been originally 
intended as the stage for small theatrical perform- 
ances, as c c stand there partly partitioning a from 
&, as I have represented. Above a is a balcony (/, or 
gallery. 



Now the Tiolins are ranged upon h each side of the 
director, extending qnite across the stage, and the 



other strings as nearly in front as possible. The 
consequence is that the stringed quartet plays freely 
and direcrtly into the hall. Behind, come flrst the 
racd and wood instruments, and hack of all tlic brass 
and the drums. I pramiscd not to go into theoreti- 
cal considerations, so I will only say that the blend- 
ing is remarkable, and the small body of violins, 
which this orchestra has, balances the rest of the or- 
chestra far better than ofttimes double the number. 
In Macdcr's Saloon, Licbig has a stage constructed 
precisely in the same manner. The hall is larger, 
much better constructed acoustically, and the melt- 
ing of the brass, wood and strings into each other 
strikes every American as wonderful. 

Now ]>cr contra. Our new " Orchester-Verein," 
under Stem, gives its concerts in a new hall much 
like Maedcr's, but with no such recess. Consequent- 
ly we have the orchestra ranged along against tlie 
wall at one end, with nothing to throw — to force tlie 
sound waves of the noisy instruments of the back 
row into and through the sound waves of the others. 
Though the number of violins is much larger tlian 
at Ltcbig's. they are much less prominent, and the 
balance not so good. But the eflfect of the orchestra 
as a whole, when accompanying the chorus or the 
solos in the vocal performances, is very fine. The 
chorus takes the front place, and the vocal tones of 
course come out into the hall fall and fresh, only 
supported and inter-penetrated by the sounds from 
the instruments upon nearly the same level behind. 
Fortunately, I have had opportunity to renew nearly 
all the observations which I mentioned in my article 
three years ago. In the Cologne Cathedral, where I 
was so ravished last autumn with the mass, the sing- 
ers' gallery is level, and the vocal and instrumental 
tones are all thrown out into the church in a single 
body. But one of the most decisive examples is 
one I formerly referred to, and which within a few 
weeks back I have had a chance of verifying. I re- 
fer to the Garrison church of this city. This edifice 
is perfectly rccttmgular, the length being to the 
width, I should judge, nearly as two to one. A 
broad gallery runs round of nearly equal width on 
the sides and at the ends. The dificrence of the ends 
is that the one containing the oi^gan has a steep rise, 
while the other is in three levels, rising each some 
three feet above the other. The ' Messiah' was lately 
sung at the organ end. The female voices were low 
in frant, and crushed by the weight of the men's 
voices above them. These in turn were almost 
crushed by the orchestra high above them, and the 
drums, trumpets and other loud instruments (Mo- 
zabt'b arrangement being used,) stood out from 
their lofty pedestal high and distinct from every 
thing else. The effect was abominable. At another 
oratorio last week the performers took the other end ; 
it was bad enough in this respect, owing to the sepa- 
ration of the whole into several masses, but by no 
means so bad as before. 

Now, last evening, the oratorio was in the Sing 
Akademie, and the same singers told a rery differ- 
ent story. 

In this hall the rise of the seats is very gradual. — 
The chorus, some 250 to 300, filled all the space up to 
the level platform. On this, Liebig's orchestra, with 
additional performers, was arranged in lines extend- 
ing the entire width of the room, and occupying, 
with the strings and wood, the whole space. Behind 
the centre of the stage is a room, separated from the 
main hall by two soperb Grecian columns, sustain- 
ing heavy curtains. On this occasion the curtains 
were removed, and, though there was, in fact, no 
want of space on the platform, yet all the trumpets, 
trombones, drums, and the like, were placed in this 
room. Though the work which was given us has 
little of Handel, Hatdn, or even Mendblbsohn, 
in it, yet the perfection of the effect of the vocal and 
instrumental masses rendered it a yery interesting 
concert. This carrying the brass into the space 
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bfU'k is a new idcn. Five years since an onliicky 
trombone or two and the trumpets used to have a 
place on the comer of the platform dose hy the wall, 
and every time they entered with their sonorous 
sounds, I shuddered — because tlicy blended with 
nothing. It was always so in the old Metropolitan 
Ilall in New York. From the concave wall behind 
the stage, away up above every boily else, the brass 
UHcd to roar you tike any thing rather than Bottom's 
'^sufking dove." All chorus singers know how 
much easier it is to sing when brought together on a 
level stage, or upon a floor, so that each feels the in- 
fluence of the mingling and blending of the diflcrcnt 
parts and voices ; oil hearers, who have had opportu- 
ty to notice, will recollect also the improved cfTect 
when the chorus is tlms nrrnnged. 

In the summer of 1849, I w.is present at the 
ceremony of baptizing the new halls of a Catholic 
church at Bonn. The choir, on this occasion, took 
its place in the church choir, in front of the grand 
altar, and the music of Palbstrina, Lasso, and 
other ancient masters, never sounded to mo more 
deliciously than on that occasion, when all came to 
the car blended into one compact, harmonious mass. 
Tuesday evening, in Mozurt's " Idomcneus," the 
chorus numbei-cd about seventy, and in one place in 
particular they were grouped together on one side of 
the sta^e, looking out upon the harl>or of Sydonla, 
and singing of the stillness of the sea. Here again 
the blending of the voices was perfect ; and, in gen- 
eral, a chorus, (that is, a cJiunUf and not a little choir 
of fourteen or sixteen voices, oil told) " makes itself 
out " better on the stage (in the matter of blending) 
than in most other places ; and yet, no one will pre- 
tend to deny that hardly so unpropitious a place for 
choral singing is to be found as among tlio scenery 
and flies of a theatre. 

Sounds and tones are delicate things to handle. — 
And you may rely upon it that voices and instru- 
inents depend very much upon their position to each 
other for the perfection of the general effect — taking 
all the auditors of a lai^ge room into account — not- 
withstanding the article in your Journal three years 
ago was the first ever written to call attention to it. 
The expense of deciding the matter by full experi- 
ment, before the great orgnn comes Into the Boston 
Music Hall, might be defrayed by a concert or two 
for the purpose, and Boston might have the honor of 
not only building the best large hall in the world, 
but of deciding a question whiih, in these days of 
lai^ choral societies, is one of importance. 

A- w. T. 



New York, Nov. 27.— Our Philharmonic, under 
the intelligent and indefatigable drill of Cabl Beuq- 
MANX, has made rapid strides, so fur as light and 
shailc. careful pianissimo, crescendo, and diminuen- 
do, are concerned, and the rendering of Gluck's 
IphigmU overture, at the first concert for Saturday 
last, was quite satisfactory, while the Tannliauser 
also came well out ; but the Pastoral Symphony was 
wanting, strange to say, even in the mechanical part. 
There .was great confusion in the Adagio and the 
storm scene, especially among the basses, and inac- 
curacies, which could only result from carelessness 
on the part of the performers. This m«y have been 
owing, in part, to their familiarity with the work, 
and tto a fatiguing rehearsal so recent as the morning 
of the day of performance. However this may be, 
the performance of the Pastoral, although well-di- 
rected, and a decided improvement in the pianissimo 
passages, was still far from satisfactory. Our Phil- 
harmonics must be somewhat less democratic, and 
more studious ; there is no government suited for 
an orchestra bat an absolate one. The solos of the 
evening were Mr. Otto Fsdbs, vocalist, and the 



Brothers Mollbnhaubs. The latter are unrivaled 
in a duo, and are always warmly encored ; but I 
confess to having become somewhat satiated with 
the music they give us. Musical gymnastics, and 
agility of finger and elbow, lose their attraction by 
frequent repetition. Mr. Fcder is a (>ennan bari- 
tone, possessing a full, round voice; but the aria 
from PauluM was an unfortunate selection, coming 
in contrast with the symphony that preceded it. 

The Philharmonic society, I am rejoiced to say, is 
still in the full tide of success. Its subscription list 
numbers some hundreds more than last year even, 
and the first concert was really a jam. Niblo's was 
filled from parquet to dome, and every seat had an 
occupant, and a pajfinp one at that. Is this not en- 
couragement sufficient for an increase in the number 
of their concerts ? Let the government take the 
Academy of Music, and give us a montiily treat. 

The PropkOe is resumed at the Academy this 
week, but I have no hopes of this opera's making up 
for the previous losses of the management Mbyer- 
iiEBR is not here to see that the most important rules, 
(the several spectacles,; are well filled j and without 
these the opera loses all Its attractions. There is a 
suspicion of a melody in the finale of the third act ; 
also in the coronation march ; but you do not get 
the whole article, and the evidences of " sturdy man- 
ufacture ** are too evident throughout. Then the 
Prophae was mangled shockingly by tlie orchestra, 
for which thanks be to Maretzbk. Really I shall 
begin to give credence to a report which is whis • red 
alwut, to the purport that the " indefatigable " Max 
is dissatisfied that he U not lessee and manager of 
the establishment, nor his numerous family em- 
ployed, and is determined that things shall go badly 
at any rate. Certeg I have never listened to sudi 
conducting before. 

The glorious melodies of Semiramide were a re- 
freshing t'ont list to the barrenness of Meyerbeer's 
last ; and affor led imother triumph to Mme. Db La 
G ra.no B. How each new role adds new laurels to 
the already abundant wealth won by this talented 
and wonderful vocalist ! In the fiorituras, and bra- 
vuras of Rossini she was in her clement, and her 
declamation of the throne scene suffered not by com- 
parison with tbatof Grisi. This opera was' given 
for the debut of Mile. Nantibk Diuibb, our new 
contralto, the successor of Alboni, at Covent Gar- 
den. Mile, is young and handsome; her voice, 
though not so gloriously contralto-ish as that of 
Alboni, is round and full, and very sympathetic in 
its higher tones ; her mctliod is excellent, and her 
rendering good, saving a little coldness. The debut 
was a triumph ; her audience were evidently delight- 
ed, and her success was undoubted ; but the man- 
agement, in its wisdom, has withdrawn her for the 
present, and until the excitement raised shall have 
abated. This is another blunder added to the many 
already committed. 

The first of Messrs. Mason & Bbromann's 
Classical Matindcs was most successful, to-day at 
2 o'clock. It was an occasion of much interest to our 
dilettanti and the profession; familiar with Carl 
Bergmann's excellence as a conductor, much inter- 
est was felt to hear a quartet of his training. I 
think the most sanguine expectations were not dis- 
appointed. Dod worth's pleasant hall was complete- 
ly filled ; with the exception of many well known 
professionals, chiefly with ladies ; the audience was 
so large that many had to stand throughout the per- 
formances. It was a very attentive and apparently 
interested audience, if I may judge from the fact 
•that nearly if not quite all remained during the two 
hours occupied by the programme, notwithstanding 
the heat of the room, and also from the applause 
most heartily given by the fair sex, who usually take 
no part in such matters. The Quartet prepossessed 
all in their favor by their personal appearance; 
young and intelligent, (the first violin, Mr. Thomas, 



is not twenty, I believe, and Mr. Moskkthal looks 
no older,) all had the appearance of enthusiasm for 
their art. 

The programme I enclose to yoa. You will no- 
tice that the selections were all new, to a New York 
audience at least. 

1. Quftrtet In D minor, fbr flrnt and aneood Violin, Tioln, 
and VinloDcello. CBuvrt Ponthnme. 1. Allegro. 2. 

AodiintD 8 Sehrno. 4. Proto Friins 8ebnb«it. 

UrMrw. ToojiAS, Mosshtoai., Matska and Buomaxh. 

3. RoQianm from TannhaoMr : ** da D«hi holdrr 

AI»M»d«ten,*' BJchanI MTagMr. 

Ur. Orro FBi>ca. 

8. a. FanCa«ie Tmprooipta. QSam Poathame f. Cbopfa. 

b. Dttttx Pnrlttdca. D flat and O, op. 21. . . .Stepbea UcUer. 
Ur. WiuiAH Masom. 

4. Variations Conrertantcs fnr TlotoneeUo and Piano- 

Forte, opw 17 Mrndrlaiobn. 

Carl BBsajfAaa and Wiluah Masoa. 

6. 8oo( : •* FddwarU flog ein Togelrin," 0. NieolaL 

Mr. Otto f kdkb. 

6. Grand Trio in B mijor, opos 8, li>r Piano-Forte, Ttollo, 
and Violoncello. 1. Allrgro Modrnito. 2 8'>lierao. 

8. Adjcio. 4. Allegro Agirato JoliMnnc* Brahma. 

HiiMrs. Masom, Tuomas and BEaaxAiiM. 

I will not undertake any criticism upon the 
pieces themselves, as the greatest novelty, the 
BaAnxs Trio will be brought to your own notice 
during the season. I will only remark that the Trio 
is not novel in its form or construction, and reminds 
me, especially in the Adagio, of BsKmoTBir. There 
is a good deal of taking melody in it, which perhaps 
was hardly expected from ' Young Germany,' and the 
Scherzo, particularly, would be attractive to any 
audience. This composition, as well as Schubert's 
Quartet, was heartily rcli<»hcd by all ; many of oar 
leading musicians who were present, I noticed lis- 
tened with great attention and many applauding at 
the close of each movement. 

The performances at the Matini^c were throughont 
highly satisfactory. It was the first appearance of 
the Quartet in public and after only six weeks of 
practice together, and I was prepared to make al- 
lowances for them. These, however, were unneces- 
sary ; in light and shade, in delicate piani^simos, 
careful diminuendos and crcscendos, in boldness 
and vigor, the rendering of Schubert's Quartet sur- 
passed anything I have heard in America. The close 
of the Adagio was the most perfect pianimmo I re- 
member to have heard. The Duo for *cello and 
piano was good ; Bbromann's i.istrument gave out 
a sonorous and rich tone, which wa.^ not too much 
(as at times it had been in the quartet for the vio- 
lins,) for the piano forte. But the Trio was perhaps 
the best rendered of all ; Mr. Mason played with a 
fire and vigor; a spirit, that left all thought of mere 
technicals far behind — such as he had not been sup- 
posed capable of, and he was ably seconded by 
Messrs. Tliomas and Bci^mann. 

The I e is now reason for hope that a taste for clas- 
sical music may pervade our city. With the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts, the Soirdcs of Mr. Eisfbld, 
and these Matindes of Messrs. Mason and Bcig- 
mnnn, opportunity will not be wanting to hear 
something higher thnn ear-tickling Italian melodies, 
or feet-moving waltzes, polkas and schottisches ; in 
short, that which is really music, the poetry, the 
soul of music. Milamo. 
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Fint Orohestral Concert 

The first of these festivals of great instrumental 
music, (for such they truly may be called, to dis- 
tinjniish them from the common run of mtscella- 
neous and ** star " concerts,) took place on Satur- 
day evening. It was a great success, so far as 
character of music and of audience went, thongh 
not decisive as to the will or the ability of Boston 
to support good music on so grand a scale. We 
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liave seen larger and more paying audiences in 
years past for concerts on the same filan, when it 
has not been half so ivcU carried out as it was 
this lime. AVhethcr the public ta^ite hiis retro- 
<!raded or not, we cannot say ; but, certain it is, 
that the twelve hundred in the Music Hall that 
evening, ought to have drawn twice that number 
with them to make good the old music-loving 
character of Bo:;ton. Ilowbeit the twelve hun- 
dred Khowcd themselves the most appreciative 
for such a number, that we can remember upon 
any such occasion. Such att«.>ntion, such discrim- 
inating applause, su<rh pervading sympathetic 
satisfaction, too deep and too real to vent itself in 
those noisy hand-clappings which it commonly re- 
quires so little to inspire, were the best assurance 
of the best kind of success. Sliould no more 
hundreds come up to the rescue of true music, 
the memory of the^us twelve shall remain sweet 
as thai of Tennyson's *'mx hundred." 

We do not hesitate to pronounce the concert, 
as a whole, about the best one of its kind that 
ever has been given in our city. There was a 
unity and completi^ness in the programme, an aV»- 
scncc of all that was trivial and hacknied, a well- 
contrasted variety, and an abounding richness 
and brilliancy and piquancy in the selections 
which made the most solid fare enjoyable and 
stimulating and nourishing. There was but one 
opinion, one feeling, in the audience ; all were 
delighted ; all pronounced that it was good to V>e 
there. No one, after that experience, has the 
right to say that " lighter music " would have 
pleased the audience better. The nio:;t taking 
medley of witching waltz and sentimentd song 
would have proved tedious and heavy, after the 
bracing stimulus ard never disappointing fascina- 
tion of that so-called ** classical " Bketiioven 
symphony. 

The execution was in the main worthy of the 
selections. The new orchestra of fifty-four musi- 
cians was larger, more select and better balanced 
than we have ever had before — leaving, of course, 
Jullien's out of the comparison. Eight first 
and eight second violins, with six each of violas, 
'cellos and double basses, were a fine ground- work 
for an orchestra. There is truth in the remark, 
certainly, that half as many more of violins would 
have made the balance much more perfect. But 
we had all the good violins that were attainable — 
certainly all that the Boston public has as yet 
shown itself disposed iopay for. That the baa-^es 
were too powerful we do not agree with some 
critics; we doubt if six double basses would 
drown a single violin ; if the strings could not be 
strengthened sufficiently in the upper parts, it 
was still well that they shouhl be in the lower, 
helping the whole family of strings to withstand 
the outside barbarian pressure of the brass. Let 
our public do its duty by this orchestra, and it 
will naturally attain to full growth and symmetry 
by another year. Wo liked Mr. Zekra]in*s ar- 
rangement of his forces; the violins facing inward 
on each side of him, fiankcd by 'cellos and contra- 
bassi at each end, with violas, 'cellos and basses 
again behind, forming a wall of basses round the 
strings or Jieart of the orchestra, while the wind 
band occupied a sort of extramural place behind 
all. Would that it were not also above all ! for 
we cannot but think our Berlin correspondent 
right in the idea that drums and trombones, placed 
upon the same level close behind the strings, 
would come sifted through them with a mellower 



and less disturbing sound, than in the usual ar- 
rangement, where they ring out from a. clear 
height over the heads of all the softer instruments. 
!Mr. Zerrahn's arrangement, however, was excel- 
lent for such a stage, and quite imposing to the 
eye. It was soon apparent that a great deal had 
been accomplished m the two weeks of rehearsal. 
What was wanting here and there in fine pre- 
cision of detail was made up in telling general 
efiect, and in the way in which the spirit of e^ich 
comi>osition was essentially brought out. 

Fin»t came that wonder-work of instrumental 
conipo-sition, the Seventh Symphony of Beetho- 
ven, in A. Never have we heard it here, familiar 
as it is, when it has seemed both so great and so 
new. It was in the main admirably played. — 
Not that there were no faults ; but these were 
scarcely thought of in the power and breadth and 
beauty, in the light and shade, the spirit of the 
whole rendering. There was some slight swerv- 
ing from the pitch, at fintt, in some of the brass 
instruments, coming as they did from a cold into 
a warm room. There were little blurs and drag- 
gings now and then in single instruments in the 
first Allegro, while the general tempo of the move- 
ment seemed, if any thing, a shade too fast It 
detracted a little from its full swelling joyfulness, 
sweeping all things into its own lyrical, exalted, 
happy movement — for joy is the key-note of the 
seventh symphony as much almost as of the 
ninth ; but joy of a soul how deep, how great, 
how knowing to great depths of suffering ! In 
that m} steriuus becond movement, Allegretto, too, 
which seems like a fund lingering in the memory 
of old glooms and trials for the sake of the won- 
derful resolution that follows into that strain of 
celestial peace and sunshine, — the sweeter that 
the sad sub-basses blill throb through the strain — 
the tempo was a little fast The Scherzo, which 
is the \iiTy bounding, musical pulse of joy, joy 
spiiitually conscious of itself in every vein and 
every tibre, and anon fainting into ecstacy, was 
taken just right and most satisfactorily rendered. 
But here again, when it came to that sublime ep- 
isode — perhaps the sublimest in all instrumental 
music, where that A of the violins sustains its level 
height throughout the whole, until the trumpet 
takes it up — a passage which we never bear sud- 
denly occurring in the midst of that wild merri- 
ment, without thinking of '"• And the heavens op- 
ened," lor you are in a new sphere, encompassed 
by eternal glorie:: — here again, especially, we felt 
the lime too fast ; the simple, solemn grandeur of 
the pas>a^e held back of itself erelong, estab- 
lishing its own movement. The jubilant finale 
was taken at the light time; it could scarcely be 
too fast ; and if in tlie le-ading violin phrase of the 
melody the ear continually caught only the accent- 
ed notes, and lost the notes between, it was but 
an in»tance of the want of a still larger mass of 
viulins. As ofien as we have heard this sympho- 
ny, we do not remember a time Tvhen the effect 
of this passage was not partly lost. And yet, in 
spite of all this, we must thank Mr. Zerrahn and 
his oix'liestraforgivingusanew sense of the beau- 
ty and the greatness of this inimitable work. — 
Long will it ring in the soul of many an auditor 
of that night, inspiring nobler faith and worthier 
aims through life. 

Two pieces were now sung by Mrs. J. H. Long. 
First the Recitative and Bomanza : Stlva opaca^ 
from the second act of ** William Tell," recalling 
the Matilde of Steffanone. Both were execut- 



ed to a charm, considering that she had but one 
rehearsal with the orchestra ; and it was the first 
time that this young native vocal i.«t, whose voice 
and talent have been much admired by all who 
knew her, has been placed in so important a po- 
sition before the really musical public. Her 
voice, impixivcd since we last heard her, is a so- 
prano of good compass, of mezzo soprano richness, 
very mu>ical and telling, resonant in every part 
of that great hall, and capable of much dramatic 
power. It is not equally and always rich, some 
of the loud notes sounding a little pinched and 
hard, like a pinched reefl ; but the half voice 
is always beautiful, and some of the highest 
tones were held out to the vanishing point 
with exqui>ite beauty. Few lovelier or no- 
bler melodies could have been chosen, and it 
received good justice from the singer, and was 
crowned with very general and sincere applause. 
Turning then to the piano, Mr. Dresel accom- 
panying, she sang Shakespeare's " Hark, the 
Lark ! " to music full of ecstacy and day dawn 
as the poem, by Franz Schubert. Shakes- 
peare knew the beauty of his little song, and 
must have had Schubert's music in his mind's ear 
when he introduced it there in " Cymbcline." — 
Here b the passage : 

Chten —I would this music would come. I am ad- 
vised to give her music 'o mornings ; they say, it will 
penetrate. 

[Enter nnisiciana.'] 

Come on; tune. If you penetrate her with your fin- 

{l^ering, so ; we'll try with tongue too ; if none will do, 
et her remain ; but I'll never pive o'er. First, a very 
excellent good conceited thing ; aler, a wonderful 
stceetair^ with admirable rich words , — and then let 
her consider. 

SoNO. 

Hark« hark, the Lnrk at heaven's gate sings, 

And Ph(cbus 'gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs, 

On chaliced flowers that lies. 
And winking marybuds begin 

To ope their golden eyes ; 
With ev'ry thing that pretty bin, 

My lady sweet, arise ! 

This little song, of scarcely two minutes' length, 
would have been felt and remembered as a mo- 
ment's ecstacy in the midst of greater things, 
could it have been fairly heard. Never were 
wonls and tones more happily wedded ; the ac- 
companiment is full of larks. But the singer was 
hardly so happy in this piece ; the ecstacy was 
wanting, there were some little sins against the 
faultless beauty of the words, and moreover, com- 
ing directly after a song with orchestra, it was too 
short to win the audience fairly over to its mood. 

Richard Wagner's overture to Tannhduser, 
the much admired and much hated, but generally 
from the first admired in Boston, was splendidly 
played, employing all the extra brass and Janis- 
sary forces of the orchestra. It was the first time 
we had heard it in any thing like its full propor- 
tions, and even now the want of a still larger 
body of violins was felt in those reiterated, strong 
accompanying figures. The low reed tones in 
the opening theme were true and bemitiful, and 
rich and warm as mellow sunset was the passag*; 
where the violins flowed in above tBem. At the 
climax of the diablerie of the Venus Mount, the 
tumult of passion was indeed terrible, swelled 
by the colossal Bombardine, a monster of the 
Sax family, of a civil though remarkably sonor- 
ous tone. So much the more beautiful was the 
return of the religious Pilgrim strain, and the 
finale was sublime. 

Mendelssohn's delicious Piano Concerto in G 
minor, developed beauties, points of strength aii'l 
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delicacy, which we had never observed before, in 
the conscientious, finished and poetic rendering of 
Otto Dresel. A select orchestra conspired 
well with bim, so that it came out a clear poetic 
whole, full of unity and of beauty. It was 
received with enthusiastic applause, and nothing 
but the disappearance of the player the instant 
the last chord was struuk, prevented a repetition. 
Mr. D. seems to have conquered that nervousness 
which was all that ever interfered with his ap- 
pearing what he was, our best interpi;etcr of clas- 
sical piano music. Yet the large concert room is 
not the peculiar sphere of talent such as his. 

The only blemish in the programme, that is the 
only mere parade piece, was the Cavatina : In 
questo semplicfy from Donizetti's " Betly ;" — a 
sparkling little tra la la affair,to show ofi the bright 
high notes of the voice ; and that (as our readers 
know,) had to be adopted at short notice in place 
of the duet from ^ Tell," because the orchestral 
parts could not be had. Mrs. Long sang it well, 
but the accompaniments had not been sufficiently 
rehearsed. The applause, which in ordinary con- 
certs follows such trifles chiefly, was, to the credit 
of the audience, moderate. It is a pleasure to 
be able to associate so fine a talent as Mrs. Long's 
with music so much better as the romance from 
**Tell.'* The never-failing favorite, the overture 
to FreQschytz, was most eflTectively performed 
throughout. The quartet of horns was beautiful, 
and the precision and energy of the finale all that 
could be desired. 

The impression of that concert, as a whole, will 
not soon be forgotten. It cannot but awaken a 
more general desire among our citizens to share 
the pleasure of the remaining concerts. 
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The Don Quixote of Opera. 

Crotchsts and Quavers : or Recollections of an 
Opera Manager in America, By Max Maretzek. 
New York : S. French. (Sold by Bedding & Co., 
Boston. 

The "indefatigable Max" has written a book! and 
a wittier, saucier, more entertaining and romaDtic 
book, although it deals professedly with facts, we 
have not read for many a day. It will afford many 
a good laugh, and not a little valuable information ; 
for it is in fact the history of Italian Opera in this 
country for the seven years in which Maretzek has 
borne a leading part in it as manager or as conductor : 
a period embracing about all our important opera 
seasons, from the famous Havana troupe to these 
days of the New York Academy. Verily another 
seven years* war ! Max turns the opera inside out, 
takes as behind the scenes, shows us the diflSculties 
that beset the managerial path, the foibles, the 
intrigues, and almost incredible perversities and 
jealousies of those spoiled children of the pleasure- 
seeking public, the Italian opera singers. The story 
is humiliating, but it is also very entertaining. — 
Whether Max wrote it to pay off old scores, and 
get sympathy by showing the world what a wild 
beast menagerie he has had to manage ; or to revenge 
himself on rival managers, some of whom he hits 
very hardly ; or whether he did it from the mere 
humor of the thing, Cfor the tone of the book is 
laughing and good-natured,) we cannot say. It is 
not more vain and egotistical than such " Confes- 
sions" always are ; and it is more amusing and in- 
structive than the most of them. The book abounds 
in anecdotes and personalities, which the public will 
find piquant, though the parties interested may es- 
teem them libellous. Max certainly has had enough 
to try the patience of a saint, and if he lets the spirit 
of retaliation go no farther than good-humoted sa- 
tire, he deserves the credit of a philosopher. His 



portraits of the principal singers who have figured 
on the American stage are lively and in the main 
correct, though sometimes terribly severe. His por« 
trait of the public, too, the fashionable New York 
public in particular, one must own true. He is not 
always just to persons, and there is no telling how 
far he has given to each history the coloring most 
favorable to himself. The book is exceedingly well 
written, in a fluent, easy style, and shows the litera- 
ry talent of a very clever feuilletonist. We did not 
know that Maretzek possessed such ; but he alludes 
to his early classical education in Vienna, and that 
he had tome aid in writing it he confesses when he 
says he took with him to Staten Island for this sum- 
mer task an English dictionary and grammar with 
an English friend. Of the style and happy temper 
of the volume, take the following passage from 
the Preface as a specimen. Alluding to the fact that 
he has been called the " Napoleon of Opera," he 
declines the title and accepts that of its '*Don Quix- 
ote," though whether his career has been as disinter- 
ested as that worthy knight's is open to conjecture. 
He proceeds : 

As far as concerns my operatic and musical Don 
Quixotism, it can. however, scarcely be said that I 
arrived in the United States by any means too late. 
On the contrary, little in the shape of Italian Opera 
had previously been attempted here. My naturaliza- 
tion in this part of the world has, in all probability, 
been a trifle too early. At all events, until the ad- 
vent of my Cervantes, I accept right willingly the 
title of the "Don Quixote of Opera" in America. 
My Dnicinea del Toboso has been the Art of Music. 
As for my Rosinante, who can doubt bnt that this 
was indisputably the patronajre of " Upper Tendom" 
— a meagre and lazy mare who would not go ahead, 
in spite of com and spurs. My agents were veritable 
Sancho Panzas. They looked after their own inte- 
rests, and while I was' absorbed in the dream of my 
Dulcinea, kept their eyes wide open and most un- 
poetically fixed upon the possible loaves and fishes. 
Many first tenon were there, whom I had fancied 
giants, that tnmed out to be nothing but wind-mills, 
while the prime donne, who had been rated by me 
as faithful maids of honor to my Dnicinea, proved 
too often to be hut little better than dairy-maids; and 
the enemies whom I had to encounter, not unfre- 
quently exhibited themselves, ere the conclusion of 
the combat, as mere Italian barbers or hotel-waiters 
in disguise. 

The book consists of a series of letters addressed 
to distinguished impresarios and artists in Europe. 
The first, to Hector Berlioz, describes his ar- 
rival and first year's conductorship at the Astor 
Place opera house, in 1848, while the enterprise was 
in the hands of Mr. E. P. Far. We do not think 
that he does justice to ''that gentleman, nor does he 
help his own cause in the eyes of all good men by 
his express leanings to the N. Y. Herald, He gives 
a humorous relation of the Truffi and Bbnsoetti 
conspiracy, which defeated Mr. Fry's too sanguine 
efforts. We quote bis sketches of these favorite 
artists : 

The Signora Truffi was a lady singularly prepos 
sessing in her appearance, and of the most distin- 
guished manners. Had you looked on her abundant 
fair hair, and sunned yourself for a moment in the 
glance of her bright and azure eyes, you would ra- 
ther have believed her some sentimental maiden from 
Northern^ Grermany, than an Italian Prima Donna. 
Judged simply as an artist, she was one of that kind 
which seldom palls upon the ear, but never electrifies 
the^ soul of the listener. She rendered certain parts 
which do not admit of k fiasco, such as Elvira in the 
I' Ernani," and Lucrezia Borgia, well, carefully avoid- 
ing all she imagined might not suit her capacity. In 
quality her voice was a rich soprcmo^ and she had con- 
siderably augmented its register by a careful musical 
cultivation. 

Benedetti had a manly and robust figure. Indom- 
itable, energetic. qoarrelsome as a gentleman who has 
recently come from the South of Ireland, conceited 
with the inevitable selfapproval af a first tenor, and 
cunning as either a monk or a weasel, he possessed 
a strong voice. Its degree of cultivation was ex- 
tremely mediocre. Did he chance to sing a false 
note, or commit an error in intonation, he would look 
daggers at some unoffending member of the orches- 
tra, or if the humor seised him, publicly rebuke an 



innocent member of the chorus, for the purpose of 
inducing the pnhlic to believe that one or other of 
them had dragged him into a false key. Whenever 
he f'ould not keep time, he had the trick of beginning 
to beat it himself, although he literally never knew 
the difference between a six-eight and a two-four 
movement This was for the purpose of showing the 
audience that the fault, supposing they discerned it, 
lay with the conductor. Tou may imagine that such 
a vocalist was an almost priceless tenor. Yet he, for 
so Mr. Fry had told me, was a favorite with the pnb- 
lic. 

The second letter, to M. Fiosbhtiko, of Paris, 
shows up the New York " Upper Tendom ** and the 
net amount of its supposed liberal support of 
opera. Some queer features are revealed. And 
there is some good criticism here as elsewhere on 
Mozart and other great and small composers. We 
cannot forbear quoting Max's testimony to tbe pay- 
ing popularity (so often questioned by newspaper 
critics) of " Don Giovanni.'* He says : 

The Opera of "Don Giovanni" brought me sup- 
port from all classes, and attracted persons of sdl 
professions and every description to the Opera House. 
Fourteen consecutive evenings was it played to 
crowded houses. This opera, alone, enabled me to 
conclude the season and satisfy all demands made 
upon my exchequer. 

Nor is this the first time Mozart's matchless mas- 
ter-piece has saved some poor devil of a manager 
from ruin. It is truly wonderful how, not only the 
music, but the mere plot of this Opera, interests the 
public, in all and every country in which it may be 
performed. 

And again : 

To prove this, let me tell you that the " Don Gio- 
vanni" had the greatest success of any Opera which 
has been brought forward, in my time, in America. 
This argues, as ;|rou must admit, well for the public 
taste in this portion of the world, and promises even 
more for their future musical development. Every- 
body was delighted. Even a little mercantile ae- 
qnamtance of mine, who was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Opera, and had a positive standing among ama- 
teurs, as a man of recognized judgment in musical 
matters, was literally carried away. Upon the first 
night, when the Opera had come to an end, he 
scarcely seemed to know whether he stood upon his 
head or his heels. My step was not heard in the 
lobby, ere he rushed up to roe like a diminutive mad- 
man. Grasping both mv hands in his, and shaking 
thcro with a very painful fervor to myself, he there 
and then gave me bis opinion about Mozart. It was 
delivered by him in these terms : 

" Mv dear Mr. Max ! That music of Mozart's ! 
A-h-h-hh I Oh-h-h-h-h 1 Indeed~I nev-v-v-ver !" 

Letter third is addressed to Lablachb, and is 
devoted to the period of the Livd furore, and a sharp 
criticism of Barnum's Autobiography; in the course 
of which our author nilivoly confesses his own at- 
tempt (he is ** proud to say, the only time *') to prac- 
tise the Barnum method in manufacturing a reputa- 
tion for Parodi. In the next letter he recalls his 
own earlier years; describes the successful opera 
managers in Europe, and then passing to Don F]|ah- 
CE8CO Marti, of Havana, introduces the famous 
Stefvanonb, Bosio, Salvi, Badiali troupe. He 
appreciates the artists, hut is terribly severe upon 
them personally, particularly Salvi. 

A letter to Balfb, in London, exposes the tricks 
of humbugging "musical agents" in America, a class 
of unprincipled adventurers called into existence by 
the dazzling speculation of Barnum. For this Max 
deserves public thanks. He then speaks of Catha- 
RiNB Hatbs. Lola Momtbz has a place too. — 
And the opera at Niblo's leads him into a critical 
comparison of Meterbeer*s and Rossini's music. 
His operatic adventures in Mexico, told in a letter to 
Mr. Gte, of London, form a tale almost as romantic 
as "Arabian Nights." How much is fact and how 
much fable wc have no means of knowing, but few 
modem novels offer a chapter more amusing. 

To Carl Eckbrt, of Vienna, he addresses what 
he has to say about the enterprise of Mme. Sohtag, 
whose manager or agent he spares not Finally, in 
a " postcript to the public" Max gives his criticism 
upon the construction and management, thus far, of 
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the New York Acaderaj of Mosic, — a chapter full 
of instruction, and not particularly encouraging to 
those who hope to make Italian Opera a permanent 
institution in our cities. 

Mr. Maretzck appears, on the whole, to like 
American life and character, if he does amuse him- 
self (and us) somewhat wittily at our expense, upon 
the side of our artistic aspirations and pretensions. 



L 



CoKCEHT or Mb. and Mrs. Ljsach.— A charming 
little " quiet concert ** of old-fashioned English mnsio 
was given on Friday evening of last week, in the Meio- 
naon, hy these accomplished singers, with the aid of Mr. 
Arthurson, and of Mr. Hatter, senior, as accompan- 
ist. The selections from Handel's " Acis and Galatia," 
too seldom heard among us, were particularly interest- 
ing, and had excellent interpreters. Mr. Arthnrson*s 
singing of '* Wliere shall I seek,'' and *' Love sounds the 
alarm,*' was in his host style. Mr. Leach, with his 
finely cultivated, though not powerful, bass, is a master 
of such songs as " Oh ruddier than the cherry,** and 
made the jealous rage of Polyphemus quite effective in 
the exquisite Trio : '* The flocks shall leave the moun- 
tains." Mrs. Leach, too, is more satisfactory in this 
kind of music than in oratorio ; her manner is graceful 
and modest, and she was warmly applauded in " As 
when the Dove." The scena from " Freyschutz," how- 
ever, did dot seem exactly in her sphere. The Trio, 
♦* This magic wove acarf," from Barmbt's »* Mountain 
Sylph ** is one of the most pleasing pieces of light En- 
glish concerted music, and was charmingly sung. Very 
quaint and curious was the florid old duet : " Haste my 
Nannette,*' by Travers, sung by Messrs. Arthur- 
son and Leach. The latter gentleman revealed a fine 
comic talent in an English version of Figaro's song ; 
and Mr. Arthurson surprised us by an extravaganza d la 
JoHH Pabrt and Hatton, to-wit " Fayre Rosamond,*' 
which he sang, recited and accompanied on the piano 
with much gusto. 

We are glad to see that these clever singers have 
formed a " Vocal Quartet '* by the acquisition of the 
charming contralto, Miss T^vichell, and announce a 
varied programme for this evening. We trust it will 
prove but the beginning of a successful series. 

Haxdel and Haydn Society.— The second per- 
formance of ** Solomon ** was unfortunate In weather. 

A severe storm thinned both audience and chorus, es- 
pecially the female parts. Yet the oratorio went off" with 
spirit, and several of the solos were better than before. 
Some reduction had been made in its length by the fur- 
ther omission of a chorus, and a few songs and recita- 
tive. It might be abridged still further to advantage ; 
the whole of the dramatic scene, of the two women and 
the trio, although the music rewards study, is ineff^tive 
without more accompaniment and very superior singers, 
and could well be spared. The choruses improve upon 
acquaintance, and even under the circnmstances went 
finely. »* Solomon *' will be given again to-morrow 
night, and we urge every one to hear it. 

The Musical Education Society.— The first 
concert of the season took place in the Meionaon on 
Monday evening; Mr. Zbrrahn conducting, Mr. 
Mueller accompanying at the piano. The pro- 
gramme was rather a singular medley of the grandest 
and the lightest. The first part comprised two of 
Handel*3 great chorusses from " Jephtha," followed 
by a Verdi barcarolle, an air by Lee: Hark, the 
"nightingale,** with flute obligato, sung by Mrs. 
Hill, and a romanza by Avber : " Young Agues," 
sung by Mr. Artiiubson. These we lost, but heard 
the second part, which consisted of a variety of vocal 
sugar plums, songs by very young ladies furiously ap- 
plauded by young gentlemen, and so forth, packed 
between two great Handelian choruses. The choruses 
from the »• Messiah": AU toe li/ce sheep, and, Atid ths 
glory ofth^Lord.yfete sung by a large, well balanced 
and well drilled choir, with good unity and precision 
though with a certain hardness of sound, which per- 
haps would become mellowed in a larger hall But 
why so slow a lime, particularly in a chorus of so 
much natural momentum, as Au toe like sheep have 
aone astray f We think these conceru may be made 
highly interesting and improving, but would suggest 
that the smaller miscellany of the programme wm not 
up to the character of last year's concerts. Some 
songs, a htUe less incongruous with the choruses, and 
above all some good quartets and trios would leave a 
better impression of the whole. 



Modcal Chit-Ghat 

Our advertising columns show a formidable array of 

coming Concerts. To-night the ** Vocal Quartet," 

of which else where.... To-morrow night "Solomon" 

again.... Monday night, (mmor sa3*s) there will be light 

English opera, to wit, •* The Devil's Bridge,'* in which 
Adelaide Phillippb is to sing... .Tuesday nieht, the 
Mendrlssoun Quintette Club, with the aid or Mr. G. 
W. Pratt.... Saturday next, the second Orchestral 
Concert (not * Orchestral Union,' as some papers have 
it) with another brilliant programme... .Sunday, the 9th, 
the " Messiah,*' with portions of ** St. Paul," by the 
Mendelssohn Choral Society. Alusic-loving visitors 
could not time their visits to this city better than just 
now. 

The letter of our New York correspondent came too 
late for the printer this Tbanksftiving week. It will be 
good another week, and, meanwhile, we have na inter- 
esting letter from another source. 

Rossini, as the newspapers have told u% fled from 

Paris, in the summer, to the sea-shore resort of Trouville. 

There he met an old friend, one of the flrst of living 

German musicians, Ferdinand Hiller, whose most 
interesting report of conversations with the maestro we 
commenced translating In our last. Let no one omit to 
read them. Some will open their eyes when they see 
how the great Italian talks about the mooted questfon of 
Italian and German munic. Palrstrina and Rossini 
are the two great musical names of Italy ! are they not 
its opposite poles— as opposite as possible ? 

Our enterprising contemporaries of the Mxuical Re- 
view publish in their last number the first of the eight 
songs, selected by a competent committee, from the 

hundred or more sent in in competition for the prizes 
of 5200 and 5100, offered by them for the two best. 
After all the eight arc published, the subscribers to the 
paper are to award the prize, the polls being kept open 
till the end of March. If all the ei^ht are half as 
good as this first candidate, a charming lullaby to 
Tennyson's "Sweet and low, wind of the western 
sea," the publishers, who retain the cop^ghts, will 
have made an excellent speculation ; and if the mass 
shall award intelligently, they will have helped the 
cause of Art among us. 

MR. ARTHURSON 

RESPECTFULLY submlta the following Programme to Us 
friends and the public, and annonncvM to them that the 
FtRST CONCEKT of the VOCAL QUARTET. Riwlffted by Mr. 
WULP FRIES, will tNke place SATURDAY EVENING, Dee. 
Iftt, at the Meionaon, Tremont Temple, and will commence at 
7)^ precisely, and terminate by 9}^ o^clodc. 

PABT I. 

1. Qaartet : See the Chariot at hand, 1 Horsley. 

2. Ballad: Kathleen is gone, (Miss Twitchell,) Maynard. 

8. Daet : As I saw fair Clora, (Mr. Arthurson and Mr. Leach. ) 
4. Canaonet : My Mother bids me bind my hair, (Birs. Leach.) 

Haydn. 
6. Solo : Tloloncello, (Mr. Wulf Fries,) Beethoven. 

6. French Romance ; My soul to God, my heart to thee, 

(Mr. Arthurson) Olapiason. 

7. Quartet : Ye spotted snakes, Stevens. 

PAKT II. 

8. Song : The Wanderer, (Mr. Leach,) Schubert. 

9. Duet: When thy bomm heaves a sigh, (Mrs. Leach and 

Mr. Arthurson,) Braham. 

10. Trio : Tnm on old Time,% (Miss Twitchell, Mr. Lsaoh, and 

Mr. Arthurson,) Wallace. 

11. Song : The Nightingale, with TlolonoeUo Obligato, by Mr. 

Wulf Fries, (Mrs. Leaeh.) ZeiUer. 

12. Quartet: Here In cool grot, Lord Mornington. 

13 Bxtravagaoxa : Bine Beard, (by request.) A tale of In- 

fantile History, (.Mr. Arthurson,) John Pany. 

[tT^Mr. Hattsk will preside at the Piano Forte. 

Single Tickets GO cents— to admit three, tl, at music stores. 

HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

'i'H I Kl> OOirOERT OF THE BEBIE8. 

SMi"i)3E.'3 0MTO1X©, SSlDSSeiTp 

Will be repeated on SUNDAY EVENING, Dec. 2nd, at the 
Mttsio Hall, with the same vocal assistance as at the pc«- 
vious perft)rmance8. 

On account of the unfavorable weather at the second Con- 
cert, tickets numbered two of the rejfular series will be receiv- 
ed on this evening. Members of the Choir are requested to l>e 
in attendance at 6^ o'clock. 

Tickets 60 cents each— may be obtained at the principal 
Music Stores and Hotels. 

Doors open at 6 ; to commence at 7 o'clock. 

U. L. HAZELTON, SeoreUry. 

CHAMBER CONCERTS. -Seventh Series. 

THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB'S SECOND 
CONCERT will Uke place on Toisdat Bvimno, Deo. 4, 
at Blessrs. CuiOKniHO's Rooks, (Masonic Temple,) assisted 
by GEORGE W. PRATT, Tocallst. Mr. Pratt will sing the 
Prayer by Aiessandro Stradella, and the *' Song to the Even- 
ing Star," from the Tannh&nser. Beethoven's Quartette in G, 
flnt time,— Mendelssohn's Quartette In B mlnori—Monrfa 
Quintette in S flat, eto. will be pnsented. 

TlckeU for the series of Sight, (used at pleasura,) •& Sin- 
gle tickets 81 each. Concert will commence at 7K pneSsely. 



ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 
THE SECOND 

OF THE SUBSCRIPTION SERIES OF SIX 

aRANn ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 

Will be given at rhe 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 

On Saturday Evening, Deo. 8th, 1866. 

With the assistonce of 
Mrs. J. H. LONG and Mr. ARTHURSON, ToeallsCs. 

Conductor CARL ZEREAHN. • 

PROGRAMME. 

Parti. 

1. Symphony No. 3, in A minor, op. 66, (Seottisb Reeol- 

le<rtions, ) Mendelssohn . 

2 Aria from " Zanberflttte," Moiart. 

Sung by Mr. Aethubson. 
8. Overture to " Leonora," Beethoren. 

Part n. 

1. Overture to « William Tell," BoMini. 

2. Scena fh>m second act of " William Tell." including 

a. Romania (by request,) snng by Mrs. J. H. Loxa. 

b. Duet, by Mrs. Long and Mr. Abthubsoh. 

8. Finale ftom first sctot ** Don Juan," (Orehestim,). .Monrt. 

Tickets Fifty Cents each, to be obtain#d at the uimal plaecn. 
Also, in sets of six, good for any of the remaining concerts, at 
t2.50 per set. 

Doors open at 6>^. Commence at l^i o'clock. 



MEPEL8S0H1I CHORAL mmY. 

HABTDBIt'S « BIBS8IAH,'* (excepting only the least 
interesting portions,) and a Detection nf iM^veral gems from 
BIendelnHohn*fl *<(St. Paitl." 

will be performed on SUNDAY EVBMTN"0, D60. 0, 
by the Mendelssohn Choral Society, at TREMONT TEMPLE. 

The Society will be annieted by Miss ADELAIDE PHIL- 
LIPPS. Mrs. J. II LONG, Mr. A. ARTHURSON, and Mr. 
J. Q. WBTHRRBEE, Vocaliats ; Mr. W. R. BABCOCK, Or^ 
gacist, and a tail Orchestra, Mr. H. ECKHARDT, Conductor. 

QT'Tickets 50 cents each, at usual places : also at the office 
of the Journal of Music. 

MERRILL N. BOTDSN, Sbouvart. 

OTTO DRBSBIf respeetfuUy announces that he will 
give a series of 

FOUR MUSICAL SOZR^EB, 

In the Messrs CHiocsuirG^s Rooms, commencing about the 
middle of next month. Further particulars hereafter. 



VOCAL MUSIC FOB SCHOOLS. 

THE WREATH OF SCHOOL SONGS. 
Consisting of Son^s, Hymns and Chants, wirh appropriate 
Music, desiimed for the use of Common Schools, Seminaries, 
ftc; to which are added the Elements of Vocal Music, arrang- 
ed according to the Pestaloixian System of Instruction ; with 
numerous Exercises, intended to supersede (in part) the ne- 
rewity of the Black Board. By Edward L. White and J. B. 
Gould. Price 26o. single ; S2 40 per dos. 

THR SEMINARY CLASS BOOK. 
Designed for Female Seminaries, High Schools, Private 
Classes, &e. By B. L. White and T. Bissell. Price fiOo. sin- 
gle; S460perdoB. 

" It has been examined by t^e Principals of the most dis- 
tinguished Seminaries, and in erery instance received the 
highest encomiums of praise*"— [N. Y. Erening Mirror. 

ELEMENTARY MUSIC BOOK. 
Comprising a variety of Songs, Hymns, Chants, fte. : de- 
signed for the use of Public and Private Schooli. By B. F. 
Baker. Price 60c. single : 98 per dos. 

SABBATH SCHOOL LUTE. 
A selection of Hymns and appropriate Melodies, adapted to 
the wants of Sabbath Schools, Families and Social Meetinn 
By White & Gould. Price 20c. single ; 91 80 per dos. 

Also, several populai; volumes of Church Music, saitable tor 
Schools. Including THE CHURCH MELODIST, THE MOD- 
ERN HARP, THE HARMONTA SACRA, THE AMERICAN 
HARP, THE SABBATH HARP, and THE ANTIQUARIAN. 
Price of each 76c single ; 87 per dox. 

Published by Ollwer Dttaon, 116 WaskingtOH St. 



CARD. 

MR. PIBRRB BBRTHOI7D, Prolbsf>or of Music, 
graduate of the Conservatoire de Paris, pnptl of Neu- 
mann, Miiledeu and other distinguiwhed Musicians at Paris, 
begs to announce that he is now ready to take pupils in Bos- 
ton, on the Piano, Muxical Composition, Harmony, eto. 

He is permitted to refer to Rev. Dr. E. N. Kirk, Boston : Piof. 
Agassis, Prof. Guyot, Cambridge ; J. S, Dwight, Boston. 

Mr. B. may be addressed at Nathan Richardson^ Oliver 
Ditson^i^nd Reed & Co,'s Music Stores, Boston, or at Alonao 
Tripp's, Principal of the Young Ladles' Institute, now opening 
at 86 Centre street, Roxbury. 



MTiTiR OABBIELIiE DE LA MOTTS 

— Qivia— 

INSTRUCTION oa tbe PIANO-FORTE, 

And may be addressed at her residence, 66 Hancock St. 



GEORGE W. PRATT. 

102 MYRTLE STREET. 



IgUOB PRINTING neatlj aod pramptlj executed at tliis Office. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OP MUSIC. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported from England) 

309? Broadway, N.Y. 

NOVELLO'8 LIBRARY 

roa TBB oirrosioif or 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE 



NOW READY: 

Compute, thru volumes in on^^ botnvt in cloth. Price t2.68 : 

£yma»/,t286. 

ALBRSCHTSBRROER*S ro1lH>t^ Writlnfpion THOROUOFI 
BASK, HAKMONT.anil COMPOSITION, fhr Setf-InffrniitUoo. 
Tranftlntvd by Sabilla Notblio, fnini the original Ofitnun. 
Tb« ma^'CAl rznmi/leii revlMd by Vikcbut Notkllo. [ Former 
prlc«,S1050.] Vol 1. riarniony lind ThAmuKh-RNim. 88 ctp.^ by 
mall, 94 ccntn. VoM. 11. and 111 , Quia* to Compofliloii. 
Xaehi 88 cents ; by mail, M cents. 

V. 
CATEL'S TREATISE ON HAKMONT TransUtM by Mabt 
CowDBV Clabbb, from the nrigiuKi Prenrh. (Former price, 
•8.76-] In paper wrapper, 03 cents ; by mall, 9i ets. 

IV. 
MOZART'S SUCCINCT THOROUGH-BASS SCHOOL.— 
Translated from the Oermnn hy 8a billa Novbllo. The muniral 
examples reTised by Jobiah PrrrMAR. [Former price, tl 75.] 
In paper wnpper, 21 cents ; by mail, 28 cvnts. 

ITT. 

rSTIS' TREATISE on CHOIR and CHORUS S1NGTNQ. 
Translated from the Frrnrh, by the Rer. Thomas Hblmobb, 
M. A. [Former priee, 16 francs J In paper wrapper, 8d cents ; 
by mall, 41 eents. 

TI. 

MARX'S. DR., GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION.— An 
aid to Tvacbers and Learners in every bmocli of Musical 
Knowledge. Tranriated by Geobob Mactbokb. from the ori- 
ginal German, expnfssly for NovelloV Library f>r tbe Diffusion 
of Morieiil Knowledge. [Former price, Sd.76 ] Bound In 
cloth, nrice, 81-68; by mail, 91.75. 

%* Of this work, live larce e<lltlon8 have been printed In 
Germany, besides being reprinted In England. It roniprphends 
minute explanations of every musical mafer, from the sim- 
plest rudiments, tbmugh tbe Tarioos eIabora:lon<( of rhythm, 
doctrine of tones. Instruments, elementary and artfanie forms 
of eompodtion, aitistio perfbrmanoe,and musical education in 
genersi. 

I. 

CHERUBTNI'S TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT AND 
FUGUE. Translated by Mm. CownxM Clabxb, from the oriiri- 
nal Freneh. The musical portion has al^io been supervised by 
by Mr. Josuh Pittm«k, Orfanlstof LInroln's Inn. [Former 
priee, 97.88] Bound in cloth, price, 9168; by mall, 91.75. 

THE ORGAN AND ITS CONSTRUCTION; A Systematic 
Hand-Book for Organists, Organ Builders, etc. Translated 
f^m the German of J. J. Sbidbl, Organist at Brcslau. Price, 
9150; by mail, 91.68. 

J. A. MOTBIiliO, 

Sacred Music Store, 889 Brosdway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 21 Poultry, London. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN IHIJSIC, 

HATB BBMOVBD TO 

Vo. 769 BROADWAY, oorner of Hinth St. 

NEW TORK. 

WILLIAM R. BABCOCK. 

^iitdai of Pssic H Orgaitxst of Ctntral C^n^, 

— Also— 

(l^ijSanUt of tit fSitntitlssoln dotal JS^otUts, 

May be addressed at Richardson's Murical Exchange, or bis 
Residence, Adame House. 

SMITH * MlXOlf'S MBW HAIili, 
Fonrtli street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

IS NOW COMPLETED. 
CAPACITY, a, 900. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

965 l¥Mhlngto]B fltroot, Boston. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



AprV 



WAREROOM8, 
lOZirXO VZCAA3 

TREMONT STREET, 

B O 8 T O N.. tf 

^DWABD_I,._BAIiOH, 



CHURCH ORGANS. 

COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
WM B. D. 6IHH0HS, Organ BaUder, 

(Heretofore dulng busioess In tbe style of Wu, B D. SofMoics 
& Co.) and 

0E0B6E nSHEB, 

Of C-tmbridge. have this day formed a Copartnorshlp Ibr con- 
tlnnlns thr manuflu-tun* of Church Onmns. 
We design to ke^p In our Wnrerooms Nrw Instruments for sale 
atprirve from 9400 tn9).fi00eaih. and are pnjMred to build 
by contract at the i*horr«st norlrr. Organs, worth from 9600 to 
912.000. And by prompt and falthftil exerntion of orders hope to 
nii'rit a like encoumirement to chat heretofi»T« cxtmded to Wm. 
B. D. Simmons, and which hns Indlcared tbe nermdty of this 
buii|ne9s connerrlon, that his entire afti*nti»n may be devotrd 
to the more difflruir and artistic parts of the bvlness, so that 
an Incn-asR therrof may CNuae no diminution of the penmnal 
atten'lon which Is rrquisite fur the matntaiianre of the CIIA- 
RACTER of our Instruments, upon which we rely Ihr snrcsM. 
While It will be our aim and ambition to furnish Oboahs or 

A PEBrBGTlOSt OB TOKB AMD MbCHANISM. ABD Of AX BLBQABCB OB 

BXTBBIOB u?t8UBPA8SBD, w« are Confident of abilitv rnoOvr terms 
MOKK FAVORABLE THAN CAN BK OBTAINED ELSE- 
WIIKKE, for the foilowlng rmiuniB : Having ample means, we 
can purchase in liirge quiir.tltfa« at flrnt com, for cnsh ; can al- 
wnys command the mont Uilrnfed a!Wistant>, and also do suf- 
ficient burtncss to pmrtlw divisiou of labor, wblrb, by Msign- 
Inir pNrts to workmen skilled In their psrtleular branch, neers- 
ssrily losores better work at lew expense. Our lianul^«rtory, 
by Its proximity to Charles rivrr, euab:es us to rrcrlve lumber 
dinwt fVom the vrs»»el at first roat. and having been civcred 
expressly for the bnslnrss, Is In armogrment. slae, conve- 
nience and Its facilities nnrqualled, being rumishe'l iritbstfam 
enpclne, steam-heated drylog-hoose, planing, grooving, match- 
ing, moulding, fennning. boring, and other marhlDrs, together 
with lath scroll, circular and other saws, ft c, all operated 
by steam power 

T%fse /'icUitifs are eucA as are poss*»ud fry no oth^ ma»u- 
fncturer of Organs in this eoimiry, and of themselves would 
enable us to Airnlsh Instruments, with a fair profit, at a price 
which those of like quality must ron builders who have work 
dnue by hsnd that can be better executed at half the cost by 
steam machinery. 

Second band Organs at all times for ssile. 

Orders for tuning church organs promptly attended to, and 
contracts taken for tuning bv the year. 
Orders respectfully solkiied. 

8IMMON8 8l FISHER, 
No. 1 Charles St., cor. of Cambridge St. Boston. 
Boston, October 1, 1866. 06 8mo 



CARL ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
May be addressed at Wade's Music Stoic, 197 Washington St. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Btannlketorjr, 379 'Washington Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

TOniG LADIES' TOCAl IU8IC SCHOOL 

B. R. BLAMCHARD, Teaciier. 

This School Is desifrned A>r those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and Is partlculMrly adapr- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit tbemi«lves to teach 
Blnginv in schools, or to recrlve Instruction, fnim the best mas- 
ters. In the CttlUvatlon of the Voice, Style, kt. 

Address, care of Oeo. J. Webb & Co , No 8 Winter street. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 



WILL be happy to give Instmrtlon In Ptano-forto sad 
Organ playing, - - — 
No. 8 Uay ward Place. 



and the Theory of Music. Address:— 

May 86. tf 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence Mo. 56 Kneeland Street* 



C. BBEIJSIIVG, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IC, 
701 BROADWAT. NSW TOBK, 

DSpot of Erard's Grand Pianos, 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

0:^ OoDBtantly on band a eomplete assortment of American 

Publieaaons. 



KB. AUOUST FRIES. 

Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
J6th. and may be addressed at RlehardM>n's Muskal Exchange, 
888 Washington street, or at Lis residence, 16 Dix Place. 

CARL HAU8E 

0?TERS bis services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attentioD 
of Amateurs, Proftsslonal Teachers, and others who may wlah 
to accomplish themselves for publk concert phiying, or teaeh- 
faag, is respectfully requested 

Mr. Hanse may be sddre s se d at the music stons of Nathan 
Richardson, 883 Washington St., or O. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tra- 
mont Row. 

MUSIOAM-P JOB PBINTDTO OFFICE, 



FIRST PREMIUM MELODEON8, 
The Very Beit now Kaniifaciurjd. 

T^S. D. k n. W. SMITH mtpectfnlly rail the attrnt'^m of 
the public tA tliHr IMPKOVKD MEIiUOKONS, nrr it— f r ra 
exhibition at their Wareroons, 

Mo. 417 IVashlnston Street. 

By means of a new method of voieing, known only to them- 
selves, th«nr have sureeeded in removioK the liar»hand bexsing 
sound whl« h formerly characferiaeil tho in«tmment, rvutter^ 
log thii rones full, clenr snd organ-like. The aetloa is pmnpt 
and rrlintilr, enabling the p«^fi>mier to execute tlie moec i»|^ 
music without ohsmrirtg the tones. Tin swell is amaged te 
give gneat expresidon. 

The BMnuraetnrers received the First Pmnlnm, overall com- 
petitors, at the Fair of the Maasarhuaecta Charitable Mt«-banle 
Asso. iatlon ; also at the MetropoUiao Mecbaolca' l^alr, held at 
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Chat with Bossiiil 

BY FBBDINAMD HILLBIl. 
Translated ibr this Journal from the Zeilung of Cologne. 

III. 
— ^What MoMBELLi family was that, for which 
you composed Demetrio e Polihio f I began in 
the evening. Families, for whom one writes 
operas, are not found very often. 
— MoMBELLi was an excellent tenor, said Ros- 
sini ; he bad two daughters, one of whom sang 
soprano, the other contralto. They associated a 
basso with them, to complete the vocal quartet, 
and, without further help, gave operatic repre- 
sentations in Bologna, Milan, and other cities. 
They first appeared in this way in Bologna, in a 
little, but very pretty opera hy Portooallo. 
— A Portuguese composer ? 
— no, an Italian. He was not without talent, 
and understood how to treat the voice parts par^ 
ticularly well. Many distinguished singers were 
very partial to his compositions. My first wife, 
Mme. Colbran, had some forty pieces of his in 
her repertoire. The way I became acquainted 
with Mombelli was quite pleasant, and since you 
take an interest in my little history, I will relate 
it to you. 

— Tell it, maestro, I beg you. 
— Though still a boy (I was thirteen years old) I 
was already a warm admirer of the fair sex. 
One of my early friends, protectresses, how shall 
I call it ? wanted to have an aria out of that 
opera produced by the Mombellis. I went to the 
copyist and begged him to write it out for her, 
but he refused. Then I applied to Mombelli 
himself, but he also put me off. You can't help 
yourself, said I to him; I will hear the opera 
again this evening, and write down all I like of it 
We will see, said Mombelli. But I, undaunted, 



listen to the opera once more with all attention, 
and then put a complete piano-forte arrangement 
of it upon paper and take it to Mombelli. He 
would not believe his eyes, cried out treachery 
on tlic part of the copyist, and what not. If you 
will not believe this, said I, I will hear the opera 
a couple of times more and then write down the 
full score, but under your own eyes. My great, 
and in this case, perfectly justified self-confidence 
conquered his suspicion, and we became good 
friends. 

— I have often had occasion to convince myself of 
your extraordinary musical memory, said I ; but 
to write down a whole opera, that is altogether 
astonishing. 

— It was no score like the Nozze di Figaro — but 
I may well boast of my strong musical memory at 
that time. 

— A peculiar gift ! I have known great musicians 
who did not know by heart their own composi- 
tions, which had been played a hundred times, 
while others carried about whole libraries in their 
head. Mendelssohn belonged to the latter 
class ; he once accompanied Bach's Passion mu- 
sic from memory. 

— With the oratorios of Haydn, said Rossini, I 
would have undertaken to do that when a young 
man. The " Creation," especially, I knew by 
heart even to the least bit of Recitative ; to be 
sure I had accompanied and played it through 
often enough. 

— But I must come back again to Demetrio e Pol- 
ihio^ miiestro. You see I have a turn for archaeol- 
ogy. Did Mombelli, then, commission you to 
write this opera ? 

— He gave me words now for a duet, now for an 
arietta, and paid me a couple of piastres for each 
piece, which spurred me up to great activity. So 
I had got out my first opera before I knew it 
My singing master, Babini, gave me much good 
advice about it. He had a particular and passion- 
ate dislike to certain melodic figures then in vogue, 
and he used all his eloquence to make me avoid 
them. 

— A quartet from this Demetrio had a sort of 
celebrity when I was in Italy, and was particularly 
cited as a proof of your early maturity. And did 
you do nothing more to it, afterwards, when the 
opera came upon the stage? 
— I was not present ; Mombelli gave it at Milan, 
unbeknown to me. What people admired partic- 
ularly in that quartet was the fact, that it ended 
without the usual closing cadence, with a sort of 
exclamation of the voice parts. There is also a 
duet in it, which was much sung for a long time ; 
it was very easy, and that is a great thing. 
— You grew up, maestro, in the midst of singing 
and the stage ; as you had a fine voice, it is sin- 



gular that you never thought of becoming a stage 



smger. 



— I thought of nothing else, my dear friend ; but 
I wanted to become more thoroughly grounded in 
my art, than most of the singers I then knew. 
It was an easy matter. I already at an early age 
filled the place of M&estro al Cembalo ; transpos- 
ing and arranging came occasionally, my attempts 
at composition met with favor, and so I fell al- 
most by accident into the career of the composer. 
I adhered to that, although I had opportunity 
from the first to see how immeasurably better paid 
the singers were, than one of us. 
— That heaven knows 1 Beethoven hardly got 
as much for his collective works, as they give 
Cruvelli at the Grand Opera. 
— They were not quite so crazy then as they are 
now, to be sure, but there is little change ; if the 
composer got 50 ducats, the singer received 1,000, 
said Rossini in a vexed tone. I confess I never 
could help smaiting under the sense of this injus- 
tice, and often enough have I vented my ill humor 
against the singers. You good-for-nothings, I 
would say to them, who don't know how to sing 
as well as I do, and yet earn more in an evening 
than a whole score brings me in t But what good 
did that do ! The German composers, too, do not 
grow rich ! 

— By no means, maestro 1 But they get situations, 
which, if they do not pay brilliantly, yet make 
one easy about the necessaries of life. Upon the 
income of his operas no German composer ever 
could have lived. But it seems better now in 
Italy than formerly. 

— Incomparably better. The earlier Italian opera 
composers could write God knows how many 
operas, only to live in want With me it was 
scarcely otherwise, until my engagement with 
Barbaja. 

— Tancredi was the first opera of yours that really 
made its way, maestro ; how much did you receive 
for it? 

— Five hundred francs ! And when I wrote my 
last Italian opera, the Semiramide, in Venice, and 
bargained to receive 5,000 francs for it, I was 
looked upon not only by the management, but by 
the whole public, as a sort of highway robber. 
— You have the consolation, that singers, theatre 
managers and music publishers have become rich 
through you, 

— A pretty consolation 1 Except during my stay in 
England, I have never made enough through my 
art, to be able to lay up anything. And in Lon- 
don I made money not as a composer, but as an 
accompanist 

— Yet, it was because you were a famous compo- 
ser! 
— So my friends told me, to persuade me to it 
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It may have been a prejudice, but I had a sort of 
repugnance to receiving pay for accompanying 
on the piano, and I have only done it in London. 
Moreover, they only wanted to get a peep at my 
nose, and hear my wife sing. For our participa- 
tion in musical soirdes I had fixed the rather high 
price of fifty pounds — "We took part in about 
sixty such soirdes — that was well worth the pains. 
In London, too, musicians do all sorts of things to 
make money, and I have had some queer experi- 
ences there. 

— One often cannot trust his eyes there, and still 
less his ears, said I. 

— For instance, continued Rossini, they told me, 
the first time I undertook the accompaniment at 
one of those soirdes, that Puzzi, the famous horn- 
ist, and Dragoxetti, the still more famous con- 
trabassist, would be present also. I supposed of 
course, that they would play a solo. But no such 
thing ! they were to help me accompany. Have 
you, then, accompanying parts for all the pieces ? 
I asked them. God forbid 1 was the reply ; but 
we are handsomely paid and we accompany as 
we think fit. These improvised attempts at in- 
strumentation, however, were rather dangerous to 
me; so I asked Dragonctti to content himself 
with snapping a few pizzicatos^ when I winked 
my eye, and Puzzi, to strengthen the closing ca- 
dences with some tones, which he, as a good niu- 
si<-ian, found quite easy. In that way it went on 
without any further bad mistakes, and everybody 
was contented. 

— Delightful ! But the English, as it seems to me, 
have made great progress in a musical regard. 
Nowadays tliey bring out a great deal of good music 
in London, — they perform it well and listen to it 
with attention — that is to say in public concens. 
In the saloons music always plays a mournful 
part, and many utterly untalented men strut 
there with incredible audacity, and give instruc- 
tion in matters of which they understand next to 
nothing. 

— I knew in London a certain X., who had made 
a great fortune as teacher of the piano-forte and 
singing, said Ros^^ini ; all he understood was how 
to blow the flute a little and quite wretchedly. 
Another, who had an immense run as a sinmnsf 
teacher, di<l not even know the notes. lie kept 
an accompanisit, who had to drum over to him 
beforehand the pieces which he afterwards taught, 
and who accompanied in the lessons ; but he had 
a fine voice. 

— You are of the opinion, perhaps, nicicitro, that 
really good singing masters are among the rare 
phenomena ? They are even obliged to form the 
instrument with which the music must be made 
— a doubly difficult ta>k ! 

— Most of the important singers of recent times, 
replied Rossini, have owed their talent more to 
their happy nature than to cultivation. Such was 
RuiiiNi, such was Pasta and many others. 
The peculiar art del hd canto ceased with the 
caslrati ; this one must admit, although Ave may 
not wish them back again. To these people their 
art had to be their all, and so they expended the 
most assiduous industry, the most unwearied care 
upon their cultivation. They always became 
competent musicians, and when their voices failed, 
at least excellent teachers. 
— Who are the best singing teachers, with whom 
you are acquainted now ? I asked. 
— I esteem Pier Marixi in Paris very highly. 
Lamdertz in Florence understands admirably 



how to prepare one, who is is no longer a begin- 
ner, for the stage. Have you an able teacher at 
your Conservatory in Cologne ? 
— Our Reintiialer understands his business, 
as few in Germany ; morever he is a distin- 
guished composer. But I have a proposition to 
make to you, maestro ? 
—What may that be ? 

— Do you undertake a singing class in our mu.sic 
school — I should have to do something too for 
you. You shall have three hundred thalers salary 
and free lodmnss to-boot. Is not that enticin<; ? 
— In the highest degree, my good Ferdinando; 
wc will speak of particulars hereafter. 

[To be continued.] 
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Life of John Sebastian Bach ; 

WITB A CRITICAL TIEIT OW OI8 COMPOS ITIOKS, BT J. H. POESKL. 

(ContlDoedfrom p. 67 ) 

Through this admirable system of teaching, all 
Bach's scholars became great artists, some indeed 
ci*eater than others according to the degree of 
instruction they received, or their subsequent 
opportunities and encouragements to improve up- 
on or apply it. His two eldest sons, however, 
William Friedemann, and C. Pli. Emanuel, were 
the most distinguished among them ; certainly not 
because he bestowed more pains on them than on 
his other pupils, but because they had from their 
earliest youth opportunities of hearing in their 
father's house much good music and no other ; 
whereas others, before they could participate in 
his instructions, had either heard nothing good, 
or were alre€i<ly spoiled by bad or common com- 
positions. And it is a proof of the goodness of 
the school that, notwithstanding these di.<tadvan- 
tages, even these pupils all acquired a great pro- 
ficiency in their art, and distinguished themselves 
in one or other of its branches. His oldest schol- 
ar was John Caspar Vogler, who received in- 
structions of him at Arnstadt and at AYeiinar. 
He was, by his master's own testimony, a very 
able performer on the organ. He became organ- 
ist of Weimar, and afterwards bnr»»omaster of 
that city, still, however, retaining his post of or- 
ganist. Some choral preludes for an organ with 
two rotvs of keys and a pedal were composed by 
him and published in 1737. Bach's other pupils 
who obtained celebrity were 1st. Homilius in 
Dresden, not only an excellent organist, but a 
celebrated composer of church mu:«ic. 2nd. 
Franschel in Dresilen. He was a fine performer 
on the clavichord, and a very goo<l teacher. — 
There are six polonaises by him in manu!>cript 
which, except tliose of William Friedemann, ex- 
cel all polonaises in the world. 3nl. Goldberg, 
from Koningsbcrg. He was a very clever per- 
former on the clavichonl, but had no decided 
talent for composition. 4th. Krcbs, organist at 
Altenberg. He was not only a very good organ 
pUiyer, but a prolific composer of organ, clavi- 
chord, and church mu:<ic. He was fortunate 
enough to enjoy for nine years the benefit of 
Bach's instructions. 5th. Altnikol, organist at 
Xaumberg, the son-in-law of his master. He was, 
it is said, a very able organist and composer. Gtli. 
Agrieola, Prussian court composer, lie was le« 
reputed for his compositions, tiian for his knowl- 
edirc of the theory of music. He translated Tosi's 
" Instructions for Singing," from the Italian into 
German, and enriched the work with some acute 
observations. 7th, Miithel, in Riga. He was a 
skilful player on the clavichord, and al?o compos- 
ed for that instrument, of which his " Duet for 
two Clavichords," and his sonatas, which appear- 
ed still earlier, afford proofs. 8th. Kirnberger, 
court musician to the Princess Amelia of Prussia, 
at Berlin. He was one of the most distinguished 
of Bach's scholars, full of the most useful zeal, 
and genuine enthusiasm for his art. The world 
is indebted to him, not only for his development 
of Bach's method of teaching composition, but 
also for the first and only tenable system of har- 
mony, which he has gathered from his master's 
practical works, entitled " True Principles for the 



Use of Harmony." Ho has rendered service to 
the art by other writings and compositions, as 
well as by teaehing. The Princess Amelia was 
herself his pupil. i)th. Kittel, organist in Erfurt. 
He is a very solid if not a very llueut player. He 
distinguished himself, however, by the eonqiotfi- 
tion of several trios for the organ, which are so 
excellent that his master himself would not have 
been ashamed of them. He is the only pupil of 
Bach's now (1802) living. 10th. Voigt, in Ana- 

1>ach, and also an organist by the name of Sehu- 
)ert, were named to me by C. Ph. Kmanuel, as 
scholars of his father ; but all that he knew of 
them was that they came into his father's house 
after he htid left if. I have already said that 
Bach*.s sons were his most distinguished pupils. 
The eldest, William Fried(*nianii, camo nean*st 
to his father in the ori^finalily of his iileas. All 
his melodies have a tlifi'erent turn from tliose of 
other composers, and yet they are at the same 
time as natural as they are ingenious and ele- 
gant: and when played with the delicacy with 
which he himself performed them they cannot 
but enchant every real lover of music. It is only 
to be regretted that he ]>referred playing from 
his fancy tr) committing his thoughts to paper, as 
therefore his compositions are but few. C. Ph. 
Kmanuel ranks next to him. He went early into 
the great world, and thence learned how to com- 
pose for a numerous public. In the clearness and 
intelligence of his melodies, therefore, he makes 
some approaches to the popular style, but he nev- 
er descends to become common. Both the eUler 
sons frankly acknowledged to having been obliged 
to form a style of their own, as they could never 
have honed to rival their father in his. John 
Christopiier Frederic, master of the concerts at 
the court of Butkehurg, iniiiated Emanuel's style, 
but not e(]ual to his brother. He was, however, 
according to the testimony of William Friede- 
mann, the most skilful performer of all the broth- 
el's, and one who played most readily his father's 
compositions for the clavichonl. John Christian, 
called Bach of Milan, and afterwards of London, 
being the youn<:est son of the second marriage, 
had not the advantage of having the instructions 
of his father. The original spirit of the Bachs is 
not therefore in any of his works ; he became 
nevertheless a popular composer, and was uni- 
versallv admired in his da v. 



ClIAPTBE TU. 

Bach not only distinguished himself as a per- 
fornu>r, coinpaser, and teaclicr of music, but had 
besides the merit of being an excellent father, 
friend ami citizen. These virtues he displayed in 
the cari'ful education of his children, the con- 
scientious distharge of every <-ivil and social duty. 
His acrpiainr.ince was desired l)y everybotly ; and 
every sincere lover of his art, whether foreigner 
or native, was free to visit his house, and sure to 
meet a kind n;ception. All his high reputation 
and social virtues seldom left his house without 
vi^itora. He was an arti.st extremely modest and, 
notwithstanding the superiority he possessed, and 
couM not but feel over the rest of the profession, 
and in s]>ite of the admiration and respect con- 
stantly shown for his bilents, he was never known 
to assume upon it. AVhen asked how he acquired 
so great a mastery of his art, he used generally 
to reply: "1 was compelled to be industrious; 
and whoever is equally industrious will succeed 
ettually well." He did not seem to pay much re- 
gar<l to his great natural genius. His opinions of 
other artists and their works were always just and 
lil)eral. Many works necessarily appeared to him 
trifling, berause he was almost exclusively engaged 
on the higher branches of the art, yet he never 
permitted himself to expt^fss a harsh opinion of 
them, unless to his pupils, to whom he thought 
himself ol>liged to speak the real unvarnished 
truth. Still less did he suffer his consciousness of 
his own superiority to seduce him into bravado, 
such as is too often practised by a gi*eat performer 
when he thinks he has an inferior to deal with. 

So far did he carry his modesty in this respect, 
that he never voluntarily mentioned the musical 
contest he had with Marc'hand, though in this case 
he was not the challenger. Many absurd tricks 
are related of him, as that, for instance, he some- 
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times dressed himself like a village schoolmaster, 
and, going into a church, bc^rged the organist to 
allow him to play a psalm tune, for the Siike of 
enjoying the astonishment of those present at his 

{)errormnnce, and to lead tlic organist to say that 
ic must be either Bach or the devil, &c., but 
these tales are evidently mere inventions. He 
himself disowned everything of the kind. He 
had too much rc?pcct for his art thus to toy with 
it; besides, an artist like Bach docs not thus throw 
himself away. In musical parties, where he was 
not otherwise engaged, he used to liave great 
pleasure in playing the tenor in quartets or other 
concerted pieces. With this instrument he was 
placed, as it were, in the middle of the harmony, 
whence he could best hear and enjoy it on all 
sides. Sometimes, when an occasion presented 
itself at such parties, he would accompany a trio 
on the harpsichord. And sometimes, if in a 
cheerful mood, when he know that the composer, 
if he chanced to be present, would not like it 
aroiiis, lie would extemporize out of the figured 
bass a new trio, or of three single parts make a 
quartet. It was in this manner alone he proved 
to others how strong he was. A certain Ilurle- 
busch, of Brunswick, a vain and arrogant clavi- 
chord player, once came to visit him at Leipzig, 
not to near him play, but to let himself be heard. 
Bach received him kindly, and listened with polite 
attention to his very indiHcrent performance, and 
when on his taking leave he presented Bach's 
eldest sons with a printed collection of sonatas, 
urging them to study them with diligence (they 
who had studied things so superior !) the father 
only smiled to himself, without in any way alter- 
ing his behavior to the conceited stranger. 

lie was fond of hearing music of other composers. 
In a church if ho heani a fugue for a full orchestra, 
and one of his two eldest sons chanced lo stand 
near him, he always, as soon as he had heard the 
introduction to the theme, told him beforehand 
what the composer ought to introduce, or what 
he possibly would introduce, and if the composi- 
tion, was a good one, it happened as he had predic- 
ted, and he rejoiced and jogged his son's elbow to 
make him remark it This too is a proof that he 
valued the ability of others. We have already 
named the composers whom ho admired and 
studied in his youth. As he advanced in age, 
and his judgment became more matured, he 
had other favorites, such as Fux, the leader of 
the emperor's band, Handel, Caldara, Rhein, 
Kayser, Ilassc, the two Grauns, Telemann, 
Zeluka, Benda, and he was well acquainted with 
all the distinguished composers of the time, living 
at Dresden and Berlin ; personally, with all but 
the four first named. In his youth he was very 
intimate with Telemann. He had a very great 
esteem for Handel and desired much to be per- 
eonally acquainted with him. As Handel was a 
great performer on the clavichord, and organs, 
many amateurs in Leipzig and its neighborhood 
wished to hear these two great men together. 
But Handel could never find time for such a 
meeting. Three times he came from London to 
Halle, nis native town. His first visit was about 
the year 1719; Bach was then at Coethen, only 
four German miles from thence, and when in- 
formed of Handel's arrival he lost not a moment 
in paying him a visit ; but Handel had left Halle 
the very day that Bach entered it. 

At the time of Handel's second visit, somewhere 
between 1730 and 1740, Bach was lying ill at 
Leipzig ; he however immediately dispatched his 
eldest son, William Freidemann, to Halle, with a 
very pressing invitation to Handel to come and 
visit him at Leipzig; but much to their mutual 
regret Handel could not do so. At Handel's 
third visit to Halle in 1752 or 1753, Bach was 
dead. Thus, his wish to be personally acauainted 
with Handel was not gratified, any more tlian that 
of numerous others who would have gladly seen and 
heard these two great geniuses together. At the 
period when Hasse was director of the chapel at 
Dresden, both it and the opera there were very 
effective and brilliant. Bach had there from his 
earliest years many acquaintances and devoted 
admirers. Hasse and his wife, the celebrated 
Faustina, came several times to Leipzig, attracted 
by their admiration for his great talents. He 



was, therefore, always received most honorably at 
Drewlen, and frequently went thither to hear the 
opera, generally biking with him his eldest son. 
He used to say to him jestingly before his depar- 
ture : "Freidemann, shall we go again and hear 
the pretty Dresilen songs V" Innocent as was the 
remark in itself, ho would not, I am convinced, 
have made it to any one but his sons, who already 
knew perfectly how to distinguish between what 
is really great in Art and what is merely pretty 
and pleasing. Bach did not make what is called 
a brilliant fortune; ho held, indeed, a lucrative 
office, but he had a numerous family to maintain 
and educate, and he neither had nor sought other 
resources. He was too entirely engrossed by his 
oflice and his art to think of pursuing those 
me^ns which, for a man like him, and especially 
in his times, lead to wealth. 

If he had chosen to travel he would, as even 
his enemies allow, have attracted the admiration 
of the whole world. But he preferred a quiet, 
domestic life, the constant and uninterrupted 
occupation aifurded him by his art, and was, 
moreover, as we have said of his ancestors, con- 
tented with a moderate competency. Notwith- 
standing this he, however, enjoyed during his life 
very many proofs, not only of love and friendship, 
but of respect and honor. Prince Leopold of 
Coethen, Duke Ernest Augustus of Weimar, and 
Duke Christian of WeisscnfeU, were all most sin- 
cerely attached to him, which was the more hon- 
orable to him, as the princes were not mere lovers, 
but also goo<l judges of music. At Berlin and 
Dresden he was universally honored and respec- 
ted. And if wo add to this the admiration of 
those connoisseurs who heard him, and were ac- 
quainted with his music, it may be easily supposed 
that a man like Bach, '' who sang only for himself 
and the muses," had received from the hands of 
Fame all he could desire, and of a sort that had 
more charms for him, than the doubtful honors of 
a ribbon or a golden chain. It would be scarcely 
worth the mentioning that, in 1747, he became a 
member of the *^ Society of the Musical Sciences," 
founded by Mitzler, did we not owe to this cir- 
cumstance his beautiful choral melody: "Vom 
Himmel Hoch, &c." He presented this melody 
on his admission to the society, and aflerwards bad 

it engraved. 

[To be continued.] 
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Scraps of Musical History. 

At the first Quintette Club concert we were 
favored with a \ery pleasing Andante, composed 
by Bernard Crusell, for clarinet, with quartet 
accompaniment. Perhaps few, if any of the audi- 
ence, ever heard of the composer before. Being 
myself among the number of the ignorant, I 
looked into F^tis's Dictionary, and there found 
that Crusell is a distinguished clarinetist, at pre- 
sent attached to the chapel of the King of Swe- 
den. ' That he was born in Finland in 1778, 
studied in Berlin, and afterwards resided in Ham- 
burg, until he finally removed to Stockholm. 
His published compositions are all for the clarinet, 
obligato or concertante. 

There is another person connected with the 
history of music at a much earlier period, of whom, 
perhaps, many of your readers have never 
heard. I refer to the man who originated concert- 
giving in London ; the man who sold coal about 
the streets out of a sack, which he carried on his 
back ; the man who was distinguished as a chem- 
ist, as a bibliopolist, who associated with noble- 
men and gentlemen, when his day's work was 
done ; who was never ashamed of his humble 
calling, but laid aside the coal sack to devote 
himself to the examination of curious books, or 
to listen to, or perform in, one of the concerts 
which he originated. 

This man, whose history is among the most 



curious of his times, was Thomas Britton, 
" the famous Musical Small Coal Man, " as 
Hearnes's Appendix styles him. " Hearnes's 
account is given by one who knew him well," 
says Hawkins. He was born about the year 1654, 
and having come up to London very young, frotn 
Northamptonshire, apprenticed himself to a Small 
Coal man. His apprenticeship lasted seven years, 
and he then returned home, having received a 
sum of money from his master not to practice 
his trade. Having spent his money, he however 
returned to London and rather dishonestly broke 
his promise, by commencing the charcoal busi- 
ness on his own account, having hired a stable 
which he converted into a dwelling house. He 
spent his leisure hours with the *' savans" and 
artists, whose acquaintance he bad made. 

His neighbor. Dr. Garancier, taught him chem- 
istry, and Britton even constructed a moveable 
laboratory, which was highly approved of by all 
who saw it. When not occupied by chemical 
studies he visited the bookstore of a certain Chris- 
topher Bateman, when leaving his empty coal 
sack upon the " bulk" of the shop window, he 
joined the lovers of book-lore who assembled 
there, and often afterwards adjourned with them 
to dine at ^Uhe Morning Bush at Aldergate." 
He had a passion for music ; " played on the viol 
di gamba, and could tune a harpsichord." And 
his Collection of Music, copied by himself, was 
so considerable, that at his death it was sold for 
£100. Britten's concerts were given in the upper 
rooms of his own house, the lower being filled 
with charcoal. It was situated on the south sido 
of Aylesbury street. The stairs leading to the 
upper story were on the outside of the house, 
and the ceiling of the room was so low that a tall 
man could hardly stand upright in it. Here 
with the co-operation of Sir Roger L'Fstrange, 
** a very musical gentleman," he soon had for his 
audiences on concert days the most brilliant so- 
ciety of London. Noblemen and gentlemen, 
duchesses and marchionesses crowded with enthu- 
siasm to the concerts of the charcoal man. At 
first Britton refused to receive money for admis- 
sion to them, but he was obliged in order to pay 
his expenses, to fix a sum of ten shillings a year 
as the subscription price, and then allowed his 
visitors coffee at one cent a cup. Handel often 
played the harpsichord there, assisted by the most 
skilful musicians of the day. Fetis says that 
Britton played himself upon the " clavecin," 
but Dr. Hawkins tells us that it has been ques- 
tioned whether he played upon any musical in- 
strument. Hawkins gives an immense catalogue 
of the music sold from his library after his death. 
In it we find the works of Purcell, Corelli, 
Dr. Croft, Lock (the author of the " Macbeth" 
music), &c., &c., which may serve to show what 
sort of music was performed at his concerts. 

His cry of Small Coal was a perfect consonance. 



the octave 



i 



and he was so 



well known that when passing through the streets 
" in his blue linen frock, with his sack of coal on 
his back, he was frequently accosted with such 
expressions as these: There goes the famous 
Small Coal Man, who is a lover of learning, a 
performer in music, and a companion of gentle- 



men. 



H 



His life appeared so singular to many people, 
that they scrupled not to bestow upon him the 
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epithets of Conspirator, Atlicist, Jesuit, and Ma- 
gician. 

His death was as singular as his life. 

Mr. IIoU, a mat^ittrate of Middlesex, who often 
formed one of Bntton's audiences, introduced a 
blacksmith named Iloncyman, who was a ventril- 
oquist, into his house, in order to frigliten our 
poor friend. A deep and solemn voice, crying 
out, as if from the invisible world, announced to 
Britton that his end was near, unless he fell upon 
his knees, and recile<l the Ix)rd*8 Prayer. The 
poor man fell upon his knees indeed, but could 
not proflTer a syllable for very fright. His tongue 
clove to the roof of his mouth, and being carried 
to his bed, he died some days after, in the year 
1714, aged GO years. His concerts had lasted for 
forty years, and, as the first establl^thcd in London, 
are of grciat interest. Under a print of him arc 
written, by Mr. JofiN Hugiiks, who had fre- 
quently played at his concerts, the following lines 
which may serve instead of an epitaph. 

Though mean thy rank, yet in thy hnnible cell, 

Did gentio Pence and Arts unparchnited dwell ; 

Well pleased, Apollo thither led his train, 

And Masick warbled in her sweetest strain. 

Cyllenius so, m Fables tell, nnd Jove 

Cume willing guests to poor Philemon's Grove. 

Let useless Poinp behold, and blush to find 

So low a Station, such a liberal Mind. 

c. c. p. 



Mlle. Nantier Didiee. — Of this new pri- 
ma donna contralto at the New York Academy, 
the Mirror gathers the following notices from 
The Entr* Acte^ a gossipping little sheet distribu- 
ted gratuitously amongst the audience. 

She is a native of St. Denis, in the Isle of Bour- 
bon, and was born in 1832 — consequently she is 
now in her twenty-third year. At an early age 
she exhibited a remarkable fondness for musiic, 
and became, when quite young, a student in the 
Conservatoire^ in Paris, having Duprez, the re- 
nowned French tenor, as her master. In due 
course, she debuted at the Academie, and obtained 
the most marked success. But the peculiar qual- 
ity of her voice required a wider scope for action 
than French opera afforded ; and on the earnest 
advice of friends and professors of eminence, she 
determined to forsake the French for the Italian 
lyric stage. She therefore proceeded to Italy, 
and, afler completing the necessary studies, made 
her first appearance at the Theatre Carignano, 
Turin, in the r6ie of Pippo, in La Gazza Lndra. 
Her success was beyond the most sanguine antici- 
pations of those on whose advice she had acted ; 
and her subsequent performance of Ginlia, in La 
VestaUy so thoroughly confirmed it, that offers 
were immediately made her from all parts of 
Italy; but these she declined, preferring to accept 
a brilliant engagement as prima donna in an Ital- 
ian company then about to give n^presentations 
in the pnncipal cities in France. While perform- 
ing at Lyons, M. Cord, the Director of the Italian 
Opera, Paris, arrived there for the purpose of 
judging of her merits, her fame having already 
reached the capital, and was so delighted with her 
performance, that he tendered her an engage- 
ment, and succeeded in getting her current one 
cancelled. She appeared at the Italian Opera as 
The Duchess, in Luisa Miller; and notwithstand- 
ing the slight interest attached to this rdle, she 
made so much of it that her efforts were greeted 
with enthusiastic applause. Mr. Gye, the Direc- 
tor of the Royal Italian Opera in London, was 
then in Paris, in search ot new artists to com- 
mence his season with. He heard of Mile. Didide, 
and was so satisfied of the success she would 
achieve in the English capital, that he gave M. 
Corti a handsome consideration to surrender her 
engagement to him. The opening character at 
Covent Garden was Armanoo, in Maria di Ro- 
han ; this was in 1853, and one of the leading jour- 
nals remarks of her voice : 



"The crisp distinctness of delivery which marked 
the few words of * Gondi,* preclusive of the Per 
non istare alV ozio^ scarcely prepared us for the 
finish, the precision, the facility of execution, and 
the rare natural quality of voice, with which this 
popular morceau was executed. The house unan- 
imously called the cantatrice at the close of the 
first retrain. 

She next appeared as Maffeo Orsini, in Lucre' 
zia Ijorf/ia — and the London Times says : 

"Mlle. Nantier Didide — next to Alboni« the 
best Mafleo Orsini we have heard at the Royal Ital- 
ian Opera — sang the famous brindm, * II segreto 
per csscr felice/ with great spirit, and was unani- 
mously encored. But still more to our liking was 
the plaintive romance in the first scene, * Nella 
fatal di Rimini,' which was given by Mlle. Didide 
with an unobtrusiveness of style that betrayed a 
strong arti?itic sentiment On the fall of the cur^ 
tain, she was recalled, with Madame Grisi, and 
well deserved the honor." 

At the close of the season, she accepted a re- 
engajzement for the following year, and in the 
interim proceeded to France and Belgium. Du- 
ring the 8ea.son of 1854, she continued to win the 
plaudits of London audiences, and subsequently 
visited Madrid, where she achieved a great tri- 
umph in the part of the gipsey Azucena in 11 
Trovatore^ and Climene in Saffo, During the 
past season Mlle. Didiee accompanied Madame 
Grisi and Mario in a professional tour through 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and everywhere 
calle<l forth the highest eulogiums from the press. 

The lady has a highly attractive personal ap- 
pearance, and is altogether the most beautiful and 
charming artiste that has ever visited America. 
She is a perfect blonde, and her face is not only 
strikingly handsome, but highly intellectual. Her 
manners arc remarkably graceful and lady-like. 
Her voice is a highly cultivated contralto, of im- 
mense i*ange ; indeed, so extensive is its compass, 
that she can sing soprano and mezzo-soprano parts 
without difficulty, and is unquestionably, with the 
exception of Alboni, the greatest contralto in the 
world. 






Nkw-Yoek, Nov. 27. — It was a matter of life 
and death to penetrate through the dense crowd that 
filled the vestihule of Niblo's theatre on Saturdav, 
the night of our first Philhakmonic concert, and at 
a very early hour every nook nnd corner cf the hoase 
was occupied. This is of coarse encouraging, but 
holds oat a dire prospect of future inconvenience and 
loss of much time to the audience, unless a larger 
house be taken. The concert was, ai a whole, qaite 
sati:sfactory, although some single features might be 
found fault with. The orchestral pieces were the 
"Pastoral Symphony," Cluck's Overture to //>/ii- 
ffenia in AuUs^ and Wagner's to Tannhmtser. The 
first was well and spiritedly played, with the excep- 
tion of the Andante, in which some confusion in the 
time was observable. Some call the Pastoral the 
most insii;nificant and least interesting of Beetho- 
VEx's Symphonies — but I cannot find it so, — there 
is a gushing frcshnef^s, a cheerful repose in it that 
makes it actually sound like the country, and which 
vividly recalled to me nil the last summer's placid 
rural enjoyments. Between the two overtures there 
was a strange contrast, the one so crowded with full 
instrumental effect — the other appearing almost mea- 
gre in a close comparison, and yet so severely, 
chastely beautiful. I think it was taken rather too 
slotv, although, as I hear, the tempo was fixed by 
Wajjner; but I like it better when played more rap- 
idly, as I heard it from one of the first orchestras in 
Germany. The Tannhduser, and Mr. Bbrgmank's 
conception of it you know much better than we do. 
I can tell yon nothing new about It, bat only express 
my regret at its having been placed at the end of the 
programme, and that not feven its popularity coald 
prevent many persons from leaving during its perform 



mance. In addition to these pieces by the orchestra, 
the brothers Mollekhauer gave as a duet, and 
Edward Mollenhauer a solo, both of their own com- 
position. This was hardly appropriate for a Philhar- 
monic concert : it is a great pity that these gifted 
brothers do not apply their really admirable talent 
to sometliing higher than mere trickery and effect 
The solo was particularly full of these ; it was called 
" La Sylphide" — but can you tell me whether sylphs 
wero ever known to dance polkas .' For the final 
motif of this piece was unquestionably a good, dance- 
able polka. Mr Otto Fbder, who sang the beaa- 
tiful Bw«s Aria from Meitdelssohx's " St. Paal," 
and a couple of songs by Dessaueb and Scbcbebt, 
has a voice of good quality, but small compass, and 
unfortunately sings out of tone very often, particu- 
larly whenever the voice comes in again after a bit of 
instrumental symphony. What I admired most in 
his performance, was his remarkably distinct enun- 
ciation ; but that was all lost on the greater part of 
the audience, as he sang in German. 

Concerts come thick and fast now. For to-day I 
have to record Maso^v and Bcbguakn^s first Mati- 
nde, which took place this afternoon (rather paradoxi- 
cal, that !). There was quite a good andienoe assem- 
bled, and I, for one, enjoyed myself very much, not- 
withstanding that the ensemble performance was not 
entirely satisfactory. But as this may be' ascribed, 
in a great measure, to short practice which the play- 
ers have had together, and this is a fault which is con- 
stantly being remedied, the least said about it the 
better. The opening piece, and the gem of the con- 
cert, was Schubert's posthumous Quatoor. I had 
long known it well from Robert Fra9z*8 pianoforte 
arrangement of it, and was highly gratified at this 
opportunity of hearing the original. It is one of the 
most characteristic of Schubert's works, full of ori- 
ginality, in the lovely, flowing Allegro, the crisp, 
pert Scherzo, and rushing, breathless Finale, as well 
as in the heavenly theme of the Andante, which, with 
its few, simple modulations and chords, and almost 
monotonous melody, yet seems to bring peace and 
rest to our souls, and leave room for none but good 
and pure dioughts. Mr. Mason played several solo 
pieces — a Fantnitie Lnpromptu by Chopin, and a 
couple of short, pretty little Preludes of Stephbit 
Hellbb— exceedingly well. In the first, particular- 
ly, one of the composer's ihost dreamy, delicate ef- 
fusions, he adapted himself entirely to the true spirit 
of the work. Besides these he played some Varia- 
tions by Mendelssohn, with Bergmann (violoncello), 
and took part in the Trio by Bbahms, the Man of 
the Future. I can hardly judge of this composition 
on a first hearing, and with no previous acquaintance 
with the style of its author. Sufiice it to say that 
I was agreeably disappointed in not finding it 
as difficult to understand as I had anticipated, and 
in its very pleasing and original melodies. Mr. 
Feder sang the Aria from " Tannhauser": Odumein 
holder Ahendstern ! which cannot be at all appreciated 
without an orchestral accompaniment. Also a very 
florid and brilliant song by O. Nicolai. The re- 
marks made above apply also to this gentleman's 
singing at to-day's concert, and I would add to them 
the regret that he should sing so many compositions 
which reach above the agreeable compass of his 
voice, and thus injure its quality as well as its effect. 



Philadblphia, Dec. S. — I was absent from the 
city last week, and unable to send you my customary 
report; indeed I returned only in time to attend the 
Ptke Concert on Friday evening last. 

The hall was full, and Miss Louisa Ptkb was 
applauded to the echo each time she sang; she 
is the best vocalist of the brilliant execution school 
who has visited the United States in English opera; 
other* have had better voices, but none such good 
training. The programme was principally selected 
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from Bristow's opera, " Rip Van Winkle" ; one 
duct and five ballads, all pretty, plcasinji^ and very 
much like each other; no one can complain that 
Mr. Bristow did not write them all at one inspiration. 
They were all ^ood, all singable, bat in the most 
common place soni^ style ; such son^ as one expects 
when Ethiopian Minstrels sinp^ with unblnckcd faces. 
Mr. Strktton's song of t* The Tears of the Vine,** 
h'as, — as the Tribune remarked, — not a solitary bibu- 
lous trait in it, but is more like a sentimental ditty 
aliout the tears of the heart, or some such tombstone 
The second part of the concert was from 



mu<ic. 



different composers — '• Uode*s Air," " The Skylark," 
"Wo may bo happy yet,'* "The Bay of Dublin,*' 
&c.; nearly every! hing was encoi*ed by the good- 
natured audience, which even put up with IIaiTison*s 
nasal efforts ; he gave as an encore to " We may bo 
happy yet" the favorite "Thou'lt remember me," 
laying peculiar stress upon the Inst pronoun, as if 
there was any d-ingcr of the audience being fortunate 
enough to forget him. The only blot on the pro- 
gramme was a comic song from Horncastlb, more 
suited for the saw-dust and pea-nuts of a circus, 
than the Musical Fund Hall. 

On Saturday evening the Musical Fund Society 
gave its second Concert, with Brionoli, Aldini, 
Uknsler, and Gottsciialk. The orchestra was 
out of tune and out of practice, and completely 
spoiled all the accompaniments ; the overtures were 
tolerably performed, — " La Violette" by Carafa, and 
Lindpaintner's " Vnmpire,*' — the first light, the 
second heavy. Miss Hcnsler was warmly received. 
Gottschalk is getting more noisy than ever, breaking 
strings and pounding as if music had to be lieatcn 
out of the piano. His rendering of Chopin*s delicate, 
sympathetic Funeral march and Scherzo, was noth- 
ing more than discreditable to any one pretending to 
the rank he claims; in his own compositions he can 
be listened to, in other people's ho is less than indif- 
ferent. Brignoli was the bright particular star of 
the evening, though he deserved a scolding for keep- 
ing the audience waiting so long for him. Did you 
ever see anything to compare with Gottschalk's airs 
and graces ? his pinno moving, his gloves, his hand- 
kerchief, his upturned head and rolling eyes? all 
these affectations growing with his growth and 
strengthening with his strength. 

The Musical Union will give the Stabat Mater on 
the 11th, with full orchestra, despite the lo4s of the 
C. K. M., who is endeavoring to start a society for 
his own personal benefit. 

Another new Sacred Music Society has been 
formed, I hear, in the northern part of the city, called 
the Handel and Haydn; president, Mr Coolidoe, an 
amateur. Meigxex is vocal instructor. 

The Hannonia's second Concert is announced for 

Saturday evening. The feature is the new oratorio 

of " The cities of the Plain," by F. T. S. Darlby, 

the organist of Christ Church (and a director of the 

Society.) It has been in rehearsal for two seasons, 

and is said to be a heavy work by those wlio have 

heard it, — his first Cantata of "Bclshazzar" was 

anything but heavy, almost too light. Another 

feature of the concert is the " Marseilles Hvmn." 

rather an odd anihcm for a snored concert. I shall 
l.iy myself out on this entertainment, as a native 
oratorio is a novelty. Veritas. 



Berlin, Oct. 30. — It seemed like old times this 
evening, and I was cnriied back to Boston again, as 
Alfred Jaell took his seat at the piano, and scat- 
tered showers of tone-pearls upon the audience in 
"Arnim's Saloon. I need say nothing about his 
playing, but the same life, spirit, and joyousness, 
that ever characterized him, are his characteristics 
still. He looks just as handsome, and happy as ever, 
nor have his twinkling fingers lost a jot of their light- 
ning speed. Here is the programme, in the plain 
and primitive form of German programmes. 



composed and 
plHved by the 
Concert- 

GIVER. 



1) Trio for piano, violin and 'cello, in G minor, by 
Rubinstein, played by the Royal Concert-masters 
Herrei) L. and M. Gakz and the Conckrt-oiykr. 

2) Song piece. 
8) a. Second Barcarole; 

b. Prayer of Elizabeth, from Wag- 
ner's " Tannhiiuser," Trauscription ; 

c. Italian Serenade. 
4) Song piece. 

6) a. Prelude No. 16, by Chopin; ] played by the 
6. Ctninor Fueue, by Bach; [ Conckrt- 

c. Scherzo in Bb minor, by Chopin. J giver. 

6) Song piece. 

7) ParHplirase, from Wagner's " Lohengrin'* and "Tann- 
huiiser," composed and played by the Conceut-giveb. 

Herb Jaell. 

The songs were an air from Gluck's "Orpheus :" 
" Welcome" by Cdrsciimann, and " He is come" by 
Franz — sung by Franlein Jenny Meter, sister-in- 
law and pupil of Stern, the excellent head of the 
singing society bearing his name, and director at the 
Orchcster-Verein Concert. Franlein Meyer, a fine, 
largo brunette, has one of the finest of the younger 
contralto voices in Berlin, and is destined, I think, to 
become a favorite oratorio singer. 

As to Jaell, it is better to record part of Rell- 
STAn's notice of him, than to repeat what we Amer- 
icans have so long and so often said. 

" The Concert-giver" says he, " exhibited himself 
as a master of the Jirsl rank in three salon pieces, 
which he performed solo. * * • He played all three 
numbers, of greatly different character, with what 
may be called perfect beauty. * * • The bell-play 
in the Italian Serenade was a new and delicious 
effect. True, it was only playy but given in snch 
perfection as to attain artistic rights." 

The hall was well filled, and the applause was 
clearly heartfelt, which was specially pleasing to me 
as confirming the judgment passed upon the artist in 
America. Another point noticed by Rellstab, was 
the extreme beauty of tone which was drawn from 
the instrument, a characteristic which all Bostonians 
will remember. 

From something that he said to me, I should not 
wonder if we by and by had Jaell as a permanent 
resident in Boston, a city of which he speaks with 
heartiest satisfaction and fond remembrance. 

A. w. t. 



Nov. 10. — What can I cay? I am too excited, too 
mnch 'carried away,' and yet would fain record, that 
hereafter I may recall in some faint degree, the feel- 
ings with which I have heard Clara Schcmanv and 
Joachim again. Have I sneered at virtuosity ? Nev- 
er at such as this ! Where and how to begin ? The 
language of the critics is like Sanscrit to me. I can 
neither use it myself nor understand it in others. I 
must — as I can with truth— comprehend all technical 
description in one phrase — there are no difiiculties to 
them in their respective instruments. What are dif- 
ficulties to other performers are so easily overcome, 
are played with snch perfect calmness and rest^ and 
glide away so unnoticed from their fingers that yon 
cannot think to wonder at them. Let me go back a 
week. 

It was a concert with orchestra in the Sing Akad- 
emie. Again, as last winter, I found it so beautiful 
in them, when all was ready, to come down to their 
places in front of the orchestra, so modestly and 
simply as if the audience was but a meeting of 
friends — with no display, no evident wish to be 
greeted with applause, no zany-like contortions of 
body, nor tossing of heads, but quiet and calm in 
their strength, without anxiety, without triumph. 
The overture to Byron's " Manfrad", led by that ex- 
cellent director Stern, and played by our new 
^Orchestcr Verein*, opened the concert A powerful 
work, expressive of struggle and commotion of spirit 
Schumann's strong side, as it seems to me. Then 
followed his Concerto in A, minor, for piano-forte 
and orchestra, which she played. I was badly seated 
to get the proper effect of the work, but not to see 
the mastery with which the pianist ruled her instru- 



ment What force and what delicacy 1 How won- 
derfully those hand fu Is of notes spoke out the 
deepest thoughts of Robert Schumann I Here a sigh, 
and there a tear — here the struggles of a giant, there 
the soothing voice of an angel. It is this wondrous 
power of entering into the very soul of the compo- 
ser, which makes Clara Schumann what she is. 
Others can equal her in the technicalities of playing, 
but no woman approaches her in this thing. 

I met a lady a day or two after, who asked mo 
how Madame Schumann appeared ? 

" She seemed to me care-worn and sad ; as well 
she may, poor woman !" said I. 

" She appeared just so years ago, when she was a 
young girl, and came here to triumph over all," said 
the lady. ** She never had a childhood. Her foihcr 
was determined to make a virtuoso of her, and the 
joyousness of yonth she never knew. Even then her 
countenance showed her secret sorrow." 

Is not this the reason that she plays Beethoven 
as no other living ? Does she not feci that great 
straggling spirit in his music ? does it not sympa- 
thize with her, and share every trouble, and soothe, 
and calm and speak peace ? When she plays his mu- 
sic, you think no more of composer and performer 
than you do of Shakspeare when reading his dra- 
mas. On this evening she only played some varia- 
tions by the great master, in C minor. No mere 
fingerwork, but full of feeling and beauty. 

Joachim's first piece was a sonata for the violin 
solo, by Bach. I had heard it a day or two before, 
when ho played it to an audience of two, curled up 
upon the lounge ; and as he now stood up before the 
large audience, there was no change in his demeanor, 
no variation in his manner of playing ; all was just 
as simple and unaffected as before, and what is the 
secret of this, but his love for the music ? And 
truly I begin to have some faint conception of that 
man Bach's greatness. What power, depth and 
quaint l)eauty in this work I The first movement has 
8 grand, sweeping power, producing an effect that 
one could hardly expect from the instrament Then 
follows a quaint fugue, on four subjects, I think ; but 
can that be possible ? I heard it twice and hardly 
dare say it ; and then an Adagio, full of soul, and a 
finale, capricious and wild, and full of technical dif- 
ficulties hardly to be imagined. One never would 
imagine it from the manner of Joachim. Rellstab 
says of the performance : " The poet says: 

' In him have I 
The model of a perfect man beheld. ' 

^' We can quote these words in relation to this artist, 
in whom we honor a model of perfect performance. 
Not the storm of applause at the close, but the breath- 
less stillness during the piece praised him the most 
In the solution of his problem not only did no note 
of the smallest importance fail him, but no stroke of 
power, no spark of fire, no breath of tenderness; it 
was the most perfect Daguerreotype of the work." 

But it was in the last piece that I felt his mighty 
power to the fullest extent This was that grand 
work of Beethoven's ripest years, the Concerto for 
violin and orchestra, op. 61, in D. I had heard it at 
a concert of the Orchester-Vercin not long before, 
the solo by Concert-master Laud, from Vienna. He 
had played it with distinguished skill and it had not 
failed of making its due impression. But now 1 Still 
as the tomb was that house, the audience being pre- 
pared for the noble orchestral opening by the delicate 
variations before mentioned, which immediately pre- 
ceded it. This work was written at that period 
when Beethoven's genius proved in the fourth Sym- 
phony, that as a mere artist, a simple writer of music, 
he was behind none. So in this work the deep sor- 
row of the later period does not appear. The giant 
is there in the Allegro, but a giant rejoicing in his 
strength. What tenderness, what unheard-of depths 
of bnman feeling in the Larghetto I 

*' You need not be ashamed of your wet eyes," said 
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Miss G. to me, " there are many others here in the 
same state.*" 

If Joachim would only put on a few artist airs, 
one could think of him ; as it is, the stream of music 
carries us along with it and the very heart strings are 
vibrating to every tone of that marvellous instrument. 
If he would not be so calm and utterly buried in his 
own feelings, there would bo some escape. But no. 
He seizes upon you by his very personal appearance, 
and after the first tones all escape from his enchant- 
ment is impossible. And so the Larghetto ended 
and the people waked fVom their trance — the magic 
bonds were loosed. The deepest feelings had been 
excited. The British Spy wondered how the audi- 
ence of the blind preacher could be brought down 
from the pitch of excitement to which his eloquence 
had raised them. Had any one but Beethoven writ- 
ten that Larghetto, or had any other than Joachim 
played the Hondo (Finale), I should have feared like 
the British Spy. But when did Beethoven ever fail 
in placing just exactly the right thing after one of 
his heart-reaching, soul-thrilling Andantes or Ada- 
gios? With what abounding life and joyousness did 
the Rondo spring from beneath Joachim's bow I His 
own figure, calm as it was, seemed to feel in every 
nerve the change. The orchestra was inspired to a 
man, and the audience were electrified. That the 
"^^my Beethoven I" This last movement is the 
very champaignc of music ; Joachim poured it out 
to us, until we were " like Bacchus, crowned and 
drunken ! " A. w. t. 
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BOSTON, DEC. 8, 1855.1 

CONCERTS. 

Mendelssohn Quintette Club. The sec- 
ond concert, for which the Messrs. Chickering*3 
Saloon was attain filled with the best sort of an 
audience, on Tuesday evening, was one of the most 
interesting of the many feasts of classical "chamber 
music" for which we have been indebted to the 
Club for several winters past. The programme 
was of just about the right length, the pieces 
choice and in the main extremely well performed, 
and we perceived no signs of weariness unto the 
end. On the contrary, a quiet and keen relish, 
without any particular vehemence of outward ap- 
plause, characterized the audience. Here is the 
programme : 

PAET I. 

1. Quintet No. 6, In B Fiat Mosart. 

Allegro— Tenia con varlasloiil—Mlnaetto— Finale, Allegro. 

2. Two German Songs : 

a. " Der Neuglerige," Schubert. 

b. *' Wldmung," Schumann. 

G W. PaATT. 

8. Quartet In E minor. No. 2, op. 44 Mendeluohn. 

Allegro appaBstonata^ Scheno— Andante— Finale, 
Preflto agitato. 

PART u. 

4. Prayer ; composed in 1667 by Alenandro Stradella. 

Q. W. PaATT. 

6. Quartet in 0, No. 2, op. 18, [first time,] BeethoTen. 

Allegro— Adagio eantabile and Allegro— Scheno 
All^ro— Finale, Presto. 

The opening of Mozart's Quintet was some- 
what marred by lack of perfect harmony in the 
strings and roughnesss in the upper part ; but the 
fusion of the elements was more complete in the 
beautiful Andante, with its variations full of the 
subtlest invention and delicacy of Mozart ; after 
which all went smoothly, and the playful, almost 
jolly finale, so child-like in its gayety, left the list- 
eners with a fresh zest for what might follow. — 
The Quintet in £ minqr seemed to us one of the 
very best of Mendelssohn. There is such a 
depth of thoughtful sadness in the first movement, 



that it seemed scarcely possible that it was composed 
at so early an age as the opus number would indicate. 
It tells of the deep experience of the tried and 
mature man. The Scherzo opened in that same 
Midsummer Night's Dream fairy vein, which is at 
once the most original creation of Mcudclssohn's 
fancy, and one of his common-places to one who 
hears him much and meets it recurring in quartet, 
quintet, trio, overture, everywhere. But this 
time the idea is worked up with marvellous skill 
and interest as it goes on, and is really one of the 
happiest of his Scherzos. The finale, too, is ad- 
mirable, in perfect keeping with the impassioned 
introductory movement The whole Quartet was 
very finely played ; the violoncello pa.<<sages were 
singularly expressive. 

That early Quartet of Beethoven, in G, 
(how comes it that we have never liad that before, 
having so oflen drawn from the treasures of that 
op. 18 ?) full of the cheerful strength of youthful 
genius, contrasted finely with the Mendelssohn, 
and made a most acceptable conclusion. It is as 
clear, and elegantly finished as Mozart in its struc- 
ture, and in its spirit as musically abstract as Ou- 
libicheff himself could well desire. To the Adasrio, 
with the moody interruption of a bit of Allegro, 
he might possibly take exception, as betraying 
the cloven foot of a dramatic tendency, which he 
would sacredly exclude from the Quartet ; but it 
is a most beautiful Adagio, full of feeling. 

The songs by Mr. Pratt revealed his consci- 
entious Leipzig studies, and showed the talent of 
the singer to more advantage than the oratorio 
music in which alone ho has before appeared. 
That Widmung (Dedication) of Schumann, how- 
ever, so passionate and so delicate, in which the 
lover calls the mistress of his heart : mdn guter 
Geisly mein hessres Ichy was hardly suited to a 
heavy-moulded baritone voice, and being tran- 
sposed so low, lost much of its fire and fineness, 
although it was rendered with chaste expression 
and gave evidence that the character of words 
and melody had been faithfully studied. The 
song by Schubert, (from his charming cycle of 
songs, under the title of Die Schdne M'dllerin)^ of 
the Neugierige^ or curious lover, who questions the 
brook whether his love is returned, was a happier 
selection. But the most satisfactory was that old 
prayer of Alessandro Stradella, of roman- 
tic memory, which, with quartet and flute accom- 
paniment, had the charm of a deep-toned old 
painting by one of the religious masters. It was 
sung with true expression. The upper tones of 
Mr. Pratt's voice are quite musical, but his manly 
organ tone is not free from a certain huskiness, 
and yields reluctantly as it were to delicate and 
subtle modulations of feeling. There is the consci- 
entious manner of the artist about him, and we 
rejoice that we have one who cultivates so earn- 
estly and so intelligently the nobler treasures of 
the vocal art 

To accommodate those who would attend Mr. 
Thackeray's lectures, the third concert of the 
Club will take place on Monday, Dec. 1 7th. 

Handel and Haydn Society. — Handel's " Solo- 
mon" drew a very large andience at the third per- 
formance. The choruses were finely sung. That 
" nightingale" serenade chorus, particularly, and that 
short one in G mjnor : Draw the tear, are among the 
most beautiful of all choruses, as others in the same 
work are of the most sublime. Of the solos, there 
are about two songs each in the parts of Mr Arthur- 
son, Mr. Leach and Mr. Pratt, which improve 



continually upon acquaintance. The latter gentle- 
man sang : What though Itrace^ with much expression: 
the effect of that song is much heightened by a richer 
instrumentation than the rest ; new orchestral parts 
having been tastefully added by Mr. Hayteb. More 
and more we arc convinced that the dramatic scene 
of the two women adds only to the tedium of the 
performance. 

Vocal Quartkt. Quite an encouraging audi- 
ence attended the old-fashioned English vocal medley 
of Messrs. Artiiurson, Lkacii, &c., at the Mcioii- 
aon, last Saturday evening. The programme was 
given in our paper last week. We were only present 
during the singing of an Italian-opera piece by Mrs. 
Leach, substituted for the rauKonet of Haydn ; a 
French liomancc, by Clai*isson: "My soul to God, 
my heart to thee,'* a melody of much sweetness and 
pathos, finely sung by Mr. Abtiiurson ; and a rcry 
good performance of an old English quartet : " Ye 
spotted snakes," by Mrs. Leach, Miss Twichcll, Mr. 
Arthurson and Mr. Leach. These things have their 
admirers, and four good singers, singly or combined, 
are an attraction ; but we must say thai few things 

musical come over us with such a drowsy influence 
as a continuous succession of those En^^lish songs 
that charmed nn older generation, before other music 
was much known among us. 



Ferdinand Hiller. 

The interesting conversations with Rossini 
which we have been publishing, will doubtless 
render some notice of the reporter of those con- 
versations acceptable to the readers of the Jour- 
nal. Ferdinand Killer, like Mendelssohn, 
is of Jewish descent, the son of a rich Frankfort 
am Main gentleman, and was born there in 1812. 
His early inclination to music was fostered by his 
parents, by aflTording him every means of devel- 
oping his talents and taste. The first public no- 
tice we find of him is of his appearance in Paris in 
1829 as pianist, where he seems to have made a 
very good impression. Afkerwards he returned to 
Gennany and exhibited his command of his in- 
strument in various places, but settled again in 
Paris in 1833. Five years later we find a notice 
of him in Milan ; in 1842 he was in Rome ; the next 
year he had come back to Fatherland and be- 
come a teacher in the new Conservatorium in 
Leipzig, where in 1844 be was one of the direc- 
tors of the Gewand-house concerts. In 1847 he 
was called to Dresden as director of a series of 
subscription concerts, and soon after accepted the 
place of music director at Diisseldorf, whence he 
removed to Cologne. For the few past years he 
has been at the bead of the new Conservatorium 
there, and is known as the director of the great 
Rhine musical festival at Diisseldorf. 

Among his works are the operas " Conradin," 
«* The Miller and his child" and " Romilda," per- 
formed in Milan. Neither of these seems to 
have had any great success. His oratorio, " The 
Destruction of Jerusalem," was much praised by 
the German papers. His works for the concert 
room are numerous, — overtures, two or three 
symphonies, and the like, and he has written 
much for the pianoforte and with a considerable 
dcf^ree of success. 

We have not the means of judging very deci- 
dedly of the merit of bis compositions, but at 
present incline to the opinion that they exhibit 
more • knowledge and musical learning than ori- 
ginal genius. Most composers of the highest 
rank have already made their mark firmly and 
decidedly before reaching the age to which Hiller 
has already arrived. 
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IRuaiiial (![Iiii-(l|Iint. 

The music-lover in our city is bewildered by the 
announcements of concerts, great and small, which 
appeal to him on every side. There is danger that 
the thing will be overdone and that the regular series 
of concerts of the higlicst kind of music, which de- 
pend on large and regular patronage, may suffer 
through so many musical distractions. Surely there 
18 no kind of musical entertainment in itself .so inte- 
resting, so effectual in creating a true love and taste 
for music, so strengthening to the higher artistic tone 
and purpose of the musicians themselves, — none 
which lias been so much a matter of true pride in 
Boston hitherto, as the concerts of a grand orchestra, 
in which the leading feature always is a symphony 
by some great master. The success of this class of 
concerts quickens all the others, which are at all 
worthy to succeed. Let the grand orchestra concerts 
go well, and wo are pretty sure of a good musical 
season generally. Let these fail and the season will 
be dull, however many irons there may be busily 
turning (to small purpose) in the fire. Firet, there- 
fore, in interest as in order, is the Second Orches- 
tral Concert, at the Music Hall this evening. 
The impression produced a fortnight ago by ihe no- 
ble orchestra of fifty-four, under Carl Zerrahk, 
and by the fine rendering of that glorious pro- 
gramme, will make hundreds eager to listen to an 
equally rich feast to-night. Mendelssohn's ^Scotch' 
Symphony is always a favorite ; Beethoven's Leo- 
nora is about the grandest of overtures ; the overture 
to '-Tell" and the Finale to the 1st act of "Don 
Juan" (including the Trio of maskers, the Minuet, 
the ball-room scene, &c., &c.,) even in an orchestral 
arrangement, are always popular. This time not only 
the Ilomanza, the entire scena from ''William Tell," 
including the duet, wtll be sung by Mrs. Long and 
Mr. Artiiurson ; which, with the exquisite tenor 
aria from Mozart's " Magic Flute," will make the 
vocal entertainment worthy of the instrumental.— -At 
the argent request of many music-lovers, who live out 
of town and who have no railroad accommodations 
in the evening, the Committee of the Orchestral Con- 
certs have decided to give soon an afternoon perfor- 
mance, in which the Seventh Symphony and one or 
two other features of the first programme, together 
with some graceful music of a "lighter order," will 
bo given at afternoon prices. 

Next in order come the oratorios, to which three 
several societies invite us. We are onlv sorrv that 
the excellent plan of uniting all three in the produc- 
tion of the " Messiah" at Christmas time has failed. 
Meanwhile the opportunity is close at hand, even 
to-morrow evening, in the Tremont Temple, of hear- 
ing the " Messiah," as well as extracts from •' St. 
Paul," performed by the Mendelssohn Choral 
Society, who ha%*e been signally succe:$sful in their 
productions of that sublime work heretofore. Their 
quartet of solo-singers, too, is quite superior, in<lu- 
ding Miss Adelaide Puillipps, for the first time 
in oratorio, besides Mrs. J. H. Long, Mr. Arthur- 
son and Mr. Wethbrbee. . . .The Handel and 
Haydn Society announce for the same eveninj;, for 
the fourth time, " Solomon", with Mr. Millard in 
the place of Mr. Arthurson ; also the " Messiah" for 
Sunday evening before Christmas, with Miss Phil- 
Lipps, Mrs. Wentworth, Mr. and Mrs. Leach and 
Mr. Millard. . . .Finally, on the evening of Christ- 
mas the " Messiah" will be given a third time by the 
Musical Education Society, with the aid of Mrs. 
Wentworth, Mrs. Long (in "Rejoice greatly," 
" I know that my Redeemer," &e.). Miss Twichell, 
(contralto), Mr. Arthurson and Mr. Pratt. No 

one can complain that Handel is neglected here 
this winter. 

At the Boston Theatre this week they have been 
giving what were once called " English operas," that 



is to say, old-fashioned comedies and melodramas, 
in which action, sceneiy and startling surprises are 
the main thing, and the music merely incidental and 
subordinate, limited to a number of songs, which 
rather interrupt than interpret or help on the plot*, 
and those mostly in the one character sustained by 
Miss Adelaide Puillipps, who certainly sings 
finely what she undertakes, and what with her good 
acting powers besides, constitutes about all the in- 
terest of the occasion. It is a solo vocal concert, 
(unless we count in a few wretchedly sung choruses, 
comic songs, &c., by members of the stock company), 
— a solo concert with a background of scenery and 
story. The fact that Malibran, some thirty years 
ago, drew crowds by this sort of thing, before the 
taste for real opera was formed, was not good war- 
rant that it would prove attractive now. The houses 
have been thin. Neither the scenery and stirring 
incident of " The Dcvils's Bridge," nor the farcical 
action of Sheridan's " Duenna," with all the well- 
sung medley of our fair contralto, seem to have 

created much enthusiasm We understand there is 

a Sacred Concert shortly to be given in the Rev. 
Dr. Putnam's church in Roxbury, under the direction 
of Mr. Baumdach, and with the aid of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lkach, Mr. Arthurson, Mr. L. H. Southard, 
the Quartet Choir of the church and an efficient 
chorus. Romberg's Cantata; " The Transient and 
Eternal," selections from the "Messiah," ''Creation," 
Stabat Mater J &c., &c., will be performed. 

Master Paul Jullien, with his violin, and little 

Adelina Patti, the singer, are engaged to appear 

at the Drury Lane theatre in Tendon, next month. . 

Mr. BoRRANi, late Basso of the Fyne and Harrison 

Troupe, has organized an English opera company, 
with Miss Behrend as prima donna, and Mr. Har- 
rison Millard, tenor. They are soon to com- 
mence in Philadelphia, with Bristow's " Rip Van 
Winkle." 

To those who seek instruction in piano-playing, 
Harmony, &c., we commend the card of Mr. Pierre 
Berthoud, a modest, gentlemanly, thorough-bred 
musician, who was a pupil in the Conservatoire of 
Paris, and is master of its system, has taught suc- 
cessfully for two years in seminaries in Massachu- 
setts, and has shown a clever talent as a composer, 
as we have before had occasion to notice Arrange- 
ments are in progress for the erection of the Beet- 
hoven statue in the Music Hall, with appropriate 

musical festivities, the Choral Symphony, &e. But 
it will not be possible to complete the preparations in 
sea.son for the birthday (Dec. 17) of the great com- 
poser Our Boston prima donna, Mme. Eliza 

Biscaccianti (so we are informed through a letter 
from an American officer at Buenos Ayrcs,) lately 
made her d^Sut in that city, triumphing signally 
over the opposing clucqueurs in the interest of a 
prima donna who preceded her. All the Americans, 
the sailors, &c., took tickets, and though the clac- 
qucurs hisse<l and the orchestra played purposely 
wrong, succeeded in obtaining for her a fair hearing, 
and a general recognition of her merits. 

The Londo \ Musical World, having completed 

the republication of our translation of Odlibi- 

cheff's *'Iieview of the History of Music," of 

course without credit, has began in the same manner 

upon the Analy>is of "Don Giovanni." We are 

happy to be of service, nnd congratulate the London 

editor upon his easy labors The grand scheme of 

a National Op ra Company in London has fallen 
throiiirh Sig. Salvi, in consequence of the Ver- 
di dilficulty, has been deposed from the managership 
of the Italian Opera in Paris. 



GARD. 

MR. PIBRRE BERTHOUD, Profesror of Muile, 
gradu.ite of th« Coimcrfatoin* de PaHv, pupit of Neu- 
mann, M^ilt'deu and other diRtlngnlfthed Musinianii at Parltf, 
begs to annonnce thai he 1m noir ready to take pupils in Bos- 
ton, nn the Phi no, MuMintl Composition, Harmony, etc. 

lie U pormiteed to refer to Key. Dr. E. N. Kirk, Boston ; Prof. 
Ag)iMix, Prof. Guyot, Cambridge ; J. S. Dwlght, Boston. 

Mr. B. may be addre.<(5ed at Nattian KiehardsonV, Oliver 
Ditsnn's.and Keed & Co,'8 Music Stores, Boston, orat Alonso 
Trfpp'H. Principal of the Young L:idlea* Institute, now opening 
at 85 Centre street, Jtoxbury. 



ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, 
THE SECOND 

OF THE SUBSCRIPTION SERIES OF SIX 

ORANJ} ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 

Will be glren at the 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On Saturday Evening, Deo. 8th, 1855. 

With the assistance of 
Mrs. J. H. LONG and Mr. ARTHURSON, Yoealists. 

Conductor CARL ZERRAHN. 



PROGRAMME. 

Parti. 

1. Symphony No. 8, in A minor, op. 68, (Scottish Reeol- 

lertions,) Mendelssohn. 

2 Aria ftom " Zauberfltfte," Mozart. 

Sung by Mr. Arthurson. 
8. Overture to " Leonora," Beethoyen. 

Part II. 

1. Overture to « William Tell," Rossini. 

2. Scena from second act of " William Tell." including 

a. Romanza (by request,) sung by Mrs. J. H. LoKO. 
6. Duet, by Mrs. Loifo and Mr. Arthurson. 
8. Finale from first act of *' Don Juan," (Orchestra,). .Mosart. 

Tickets Fifty Cents each, to be obtained at the usual plaeee. 
Also, in sets of six, good for any of the remaining concert*, at 
•2,50 per net. 

Doors open at 6^* Commence at 7H o'clock. 



MEHDELSSOIlff CHORAL SOCIETT. 

HAlVDEIi'S « MBSSIAH.'* (exceptinfr only the least 
interesting portions,) and a selection of several gems from 
Blendelssolin'fl *<9t. Paul," 

will be neribrmed on SUNDAY EVENING, Dec. 9, 
by the Mendelssohn Choral Society, at TREMONT TEMPLE. 

The Society will be assisted by Miss ADELAIDE PHIL- 
LIPP3, Mrs. J. H. LONG, Mr. A. ARTHURSON, and Mr. 
J. Q. WETHERBEE. Vocalists; Mr. W. R. BABCOGK, Or- 
gaclst, and a fbll Orchestra, Mr. H. EOKHARDT, Conductor. 

(I7*Tlckets 60 cents each, at usual places : also at the office 
of the Journal of Music. 

MERRILL N. BOYDEN, Skcrstart. 

HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

FOTTRTH OOirCERT OF THE 8EBIE8. 

SMB1S,'3 ©MfOlX©, S©I©3S©SF„ 

Will be repeated for the last time on SUNDAY EVENING, 
Deo. 9, at the Music Hall, with the vocal asfsistance of Mn. 
Leach, Mrs. Reed, Mrs. Hill, Mr. Harrison Millard, Mr. O. W. 
Pratt, and Mr. S. W. lioach. 

Tickets 60 cents each— may be obtained at the usual places. 
In consequence of the inclement weather at previoos concerts, 
season tickets numbered 1, 2, and 8, will be admitted. 

Doors open at 6 ; to commence at 7 o*cIoi>k. 

H. L. HAZELTON, Seerotary. 



THE MESSIAH AT CHRISTMAS. 

HANDEL'S MESSIAH will be performed by the 
HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY on SUNDAY EVE- 
NING, Deo. 23, at the Musk Hall. 

— A88ISTBD BT— 

Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPPS, 

Mrs. B. a. WENTWORTH, 

Mrs. GEOROIANA R. LEACH, 

Mr. HARRISON MILLARD, 

Mr. STEPHEN W. LEACH. 
Tickets at 60 cents each, maj be obtained at the principal 
Music Stores and Hotels. 

Of the Season Tickets, those numbered Jive only will admit 
to this Concert. H. L. HAZELTON, 
Secretary. 

OTTO DRBSBIi respectfully announces that be will 
give a series of 

F0X7H MUSICAL BOIHIiES, 

In the Messrs Chickbrino's Rooms, commencing about the 
middle of next month. Further particulars hereafter. 



MLLE. QABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 

— aivi»— 
INSTRUCTION on the PIANO-FORTE, 

And may be addressed at her residence, 56 Hancock St. 

GEORGE W. PRATT, 

MUSIC ROOM UNDER PARK STREET CHURCH. 

NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 

BY li. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers call the attention of the musical profession 
to this work, as one eminently calculated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It is emphati- 
cally a Practical work, serving both as a Manual of Instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other ; and it is 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exercises and examples, presents 
great advantages, to both scholar and teacher, over any similar 
work of the kind. Teachers highly commend the work. Mr. 
WiuiAM Masok says it is a work unsurpassed in the language. 
Mr. Groror J. Wkbb says that it is a work perspicuous in 
diction, methodical in arrangement, and sufflriently copious to 
embrace all the essentials of the general doctrine of acoord. 
It can be ordered through any respectable Music-seller, and 
will be sent through the mail on the receipt of the price, 
( 81,75,} postage prepaid. 

GBO. P. RBED * CO.. PablUhcTt, 
18 Tremont St. Boston. 
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AITHEHS FOR THE COMHG 8EA80H. 
Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported from Engbnd) 

3095 Broadway, NX, 

ANTHEMS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

HOPKINS B. J. Ln us Now 00 Eviif UifTO BiTHLEBKir, b. 
A. T. B., 19 cti. Single YocaI {Mtrts, 18 eta. Clan copy, 8 eu. 

CROCS. Behold, I Bbiko You Glao TaniQe, 8. ▲. t. b , 19 
els. 

GREENS. BraoLD I Bbiko Tou Glad Tidtkos, for Two 
Trebles or TeDor», with Choms Ibr Foar Voices, 88 cts. 8ep»* 
iBte Vocal Parts, 22 cts. 

HANDEL. Fob Behold Dakkness. Redt ) 19 «u. 
The people that walked in darkness. Air b. f ^' *^' 

For unto us a Child Is Born. 81 cts. Sep. Voe. parts, 25 cts. 

Behold, a Virgin shall ronceive; and 0: thou that tellest. 
Alto, Solo, and Chorus, 81 cts. Ditto, 8to., 6 cts. Separate 
Vocal parts, 25 oti. 

JACKSON, (HasbamA) Sbobt axd East Amtheks, suitable 
for Country Choirs : 
Sing, heaTens ! (4 Tolces.) 26 cfs« Sep. Vocal P^rts, 18 cts. 
O ZTon : that brlngest good tidings, (4 voices,) 68 cts. 
! come hither and behold, (4 Tolees,) 63 ers. 

NOVSLLO. SiRO Uirro the LoBn. Short Anthem for 8- A. 
T. B., with a Verse for Four Trebles, 19 cts. Small class copy, 
in score, 8 cts. Separate Vocal parts, 16 cts. 

PURCBLL. Behold, I Being Tou Glad Tidimos. In Full 
score. Verse, a. t. b., 69 cts. Separate Chorus parts, 18 cts. 

Behold. I bring you glad tidinss (abridged from the above,) 
Arom Boyce's Cathedral Music. Verse, a. t. d., 25 cts. Sepa- 
rate Vocal paru, 22 cts. 

VITTORIA. Behold, I Bbikg Tou Glad Tidikgb, b. a. t. 
B. , Folio siae, 19 els. Class copy, in score, 8 cts. 

Carols for Christmas-tide. 

Set to Ancient Melodies, by the Rev. Thomas nELnoBE, M. A. 
Words, principally In imitation of the original, by the ItoT. J. 
M. Neale, M. a. 

18mo sise, 18 

^ post-free, 15 

" in parkeU of 50, 5 00 

(( bound in Marlet cloth, 26 

(( oompressed four Tocal parts, 25 

These Carols may be sung by a solo voice, with accompani- 
ment for the Piano and Organ, in which form they are printed 
in Music Folio. Ad libitum Vocal Parts for Alto, Tenor, and 
Base, have been added, in order that, when these voices are 
present, tlie harmony may be rendered complete without an 
instrument. The Volume, folio music else, 91 . 1& 

J. A. HOVBIfLO, 

Sacred Music Store, 889 Broadway, New Tork, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

^OB PRINTING neatly and pramptly emted at this Office. 
SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

IMPOBTEBS OF FOBEIGN MUSIC, 

HAVE BSIIOTBD TO 

ITo. 769 BROADWAY, eorner of Ninth St. 

NEW TORK. 

WILLIAM R. BABCOCK. 

^irtdor of fSinAc & Orgamst of Central C^irc^, 

— ALSO— 

ICay be addresaed at Ricliard8on*s Uurieal Bzchange, or his 
Resldcnoey Adams Hoitse. 



S 



MITH 4b HIXON'S NBVT HAI4I4, 
Fonrtli etreety Clnclniiiitl. Olklo. 

IS NOW COMPLETED. 
OAFAGITT, a, 500. 



L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHEB OF MUSIC, 

965 l¥««lU]igtoia 8tre«t, Boston. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



Apr 29 



WABEBOOinS, 

TREMONT STREET, 

B08T0N. if 

EDWABD li . BAIiCH, 



CHURCH ORaANS. 

COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
WM. B. D. 8IHM0NS, Organ BaUder, 

(Heretofore doing busioess in the style of Wm. D D. Simmoks 
& Co.) and 

GZOBOE FI8HEB, 

Of Cambridge, have this day formed a Copartnership for eon- 
tinning the manufarture of (Jhurch Orpmn. 
We design to keep in our Warerooros New Instruments for sale 
atprires from MOO tofliiOOesrh, and sre prrpared to build 
by contract at the shortest notice, Organs, worth from f600 to 
912,000. And by prompt and (blthfol execution of orders hope to 
merit a like eocoumgenient to that berctofbre extended to Wm. 
B. D. SiMMOxs, and which hss indicated the neceMity of this 
buriness eonnertion, that his entire att^ntiiin may be deTotrd 
to the more difllcutc and artistic parts of the business, m that 
an increase thereof may cause no diminution of the personal 
attention which is requisite for the maintcuance of the CHA- 
RACTEIt of our instruments, upon which we rely for success. 
While it will be our aim and ambition to furnish Oeoahs or 
A Peefectiom or tone and Mbchanisx, and or ak elegance or 
xxTERios UNSORPASsen, we are confldent of ability fo offer terms 
MORE FAVOUAIfhK THAN CAN UK OBTAINED ELSE- 
WIIEKE, for the following mumug : Ilnvlng ample means, we 
can purchase in large quantf tit's at flri>t coMt, for en ah ; can al- 
ways command the moi«t talented aKsisfantf, and also do snf- 
Sclent business to prartiw diviHinn of labor, which, by assign- 
ing parts to workmen skilled in tlielr particular branch, neces- 
sarily insures better work at lesH expense. Our lianuf«rtory, 
by its proximity to Ciiarleii river, enables us to receive lumber 
direct fh>m the vessel at first cost, and harlng hem erected 
expressly for the business, is in arrangement, sIse, conve- 
nience and its fncilities unequalled, being furnishcrl with steam 
engine, steam-hented drylng-liouflo, planing, grooving, match- 
ing, moulding, tenoning, boring, and other mnchines, together 
with lath scroll, circular and other saws, &c., all operated 
by steam power 

Thf$e /aciliiies are such as are posseued fry no othn manu- 
fwAwtr of Organs tn this country^ and of themselves would 
enable us to furnish instruments, with a fair profit, at a price 
which those of like quality must cost builders who have work 
done by hand that can be better executed at half the cost by 
steam machinery. 

Second f&and Orirans at all times for fsUle. 

Orders for tuning chun'h organs promptly attended to, and 
contracts taken for tuning by the year. 
Orders respectfully solicited. 

8IMMON8 8l FISHER, 
No. 1 Charles St., cor. of Cambridge St. Boston. 
Boston, October 1, 1SS5. 06 8mo 



CARL ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addressed at Wade's Music Store, 197 Washington St. 

PATENT AI^ERIOAN ACTION 

PIANO-FOllTE, 

Mamuractorjr, 370 IVaelilngton Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

TOUHG LADIES' VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL 

IB. R. BIf ANCHARD, Tcaclier. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly sdapc- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &e. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb k Co , No. 8 Winter street. 

^ — ' — — 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address:— 
No. 8 Uay ward Place. May 26. tf 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Retldenee IVo. 56 Kneeland Street* 



€• BREITSING, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

J)ep6t of Erard's Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

DT" Constantly on hand a complete assortment of Americsn 

Publications. 



MB. AUQUBT FRIES. 

Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils sfter October 
16th. and may be addressed at Kichard«on''s Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at Lis residence, 16 Dix Pkce. 



CARL HAUSE 

OFFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ins, is respectfully requested. 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or 0. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row. 

MUSIO AND JOB^^PBINTINQ^^OI^tSb^ 



FIRST PREMIUM MELODEONS, 
The Very Best now Hanafacturid. 

IT'S. D. & II. W. .««MITII rMpi'ctfully call thcatfmtlon of 
the public to their 1MI*K0VED MKLODKONS, constantly on 
exliibitlon at their Wareroows, 

IVo. 417 WsMhington Street. 

By means of a new method of voiring, known only to them- 
selves, they hmve succeeded in removing the hnr»h and bossing 
sound wbirh formerly characterised the Instruaient, render- 
ing the tones full, clenr and organ-like. The action Is pmm|jt 
and reliable, enabling the perftiruier to execute the moat rapid 
music without oLtruring the toues. The swell is arranged 10 
give great expression. 

The manufacturers received the First Premium, ov»r all com- 
petitors, at Uio Fair of the Masaachusef ts Charitable Mechanic 
Assoi iation ; abo at the MetroiioUian Meclianics' Fulr, held at 
Washington, D. C. 

For the Parlor, instrumenU are furnished at prices Tarylng 
from IM& to |(160. 

larger instrunienU, with two banks of keys, for chspels and 
small churches, from SldO to 9800. 

This last instrument, known aii the ORGAN HARMONIUM, 
has been essentially improved by Messrs. Smitli, and they have 
secured a patent thcrefur. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a Tiew of pntehas- 
ing at the end of the year, can have the rents credited as part 
payment of the purchase m<mey. 

MEYER & TRETBAR, 

9ni|rartn3 nut ^%blisl;ers nf ^Jlnsir, 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

DT'AGENTS for the PubllHhing House of G. M. MEYER, Ja. 

Brunswick. 



S CHIT BERTH * CO., MUSIC DEPOT, 689 BROAD- 
WAY, N. Y., old establislted publishing house, founded 
thirty years ago In Hamburgh and Leipsig, request the public 
to inspect their immense 

Stock of Oue Million IVorlcf, tke larffeet la 
tke Usilted States. 

Our own 26,000 publlestions rank highest in Europe, and sur- 
pass by far all that has ever been publislied in the United 
States. 

These Cicts empower us to sell good mosle at the lowest 
rates. To Dealers, Seminaries and Teachers, very favorable 
terms. 

(GP-Our PIANOS, Grand, Upright, and Square, combine 
richness of tone, elegance with cheapness, having no compe- 
tition. 

HENRY S. CUTLER, 

BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CHURCH OV THE ADVENT, 

GREEN STREET. 

Q^Communicatlons may be left with OuTxa Dnsoa, or with 

NaTHAH KlCUAaDtOK. 

ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
84 Plnelcne|r Street. 

May bo addressed at Reed's or Rlchardson^s Music Stores. 



ADO LP H KIELBLOCK. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
U. S. HOTBIi. 

Communications can be left at Mr. Ditson's music stors. 



HERMANN EOKHAHDT, 

BEGS LEAVE to Inlbrm the Musical Public of Boston, that 
he can devote a few spare hours to giving instruction in 
the higher branches ot Music, such as the Sonatas of Mosart 
and Beethoven, with Violin accompaniment. Thorough Bass, 
kc. Residence, No. 14 Pleasant Street, corner of Spear Place. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Has returned to town and is ready to receive pupils. lie may 
be addres s ed at Richardson's Musical Exchange. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington 8t 

RESIDENCE.... 18 SHA^VMUT STREET, BOSTON. 

A. W. FRENZEL, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May bo addressed at Reed^s or Richardson's Music Stores, or 
at his residence, No. 86 Charles Street. 



OUBTAV KRBB8 

Is prepared to receive Pupils fi>r instruction on the Piano, 
Violin, or Flute. He may be addressed at the Musical Ex- 
change, No. 282 Washington Street, or at his residence, No. 8 
UoUis Place. 



TERMS OF ADVERTIBINa. 

First insertion, per line 10 eti. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 6 ets. 

for one oolumn, ( 128 lines) first insertion S12.00 

Do do each subsequent. ... 96 00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertiou, per lino 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advartisemeiitfl, 
quarterly in advance. 

iKr2r^86HOOir^TBEET^ 
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Chat with Boisini. 

BT FBRDINAND HILLBK. 

Tianilated for thia Journal firom the Zeitung of Cologne. 

IV. 
Rossini sang the beginning of a string Quar- 
tet by Hatdn. Could a piece be commenced in 
a more noble manner ? he exclaimed. What an 
abandoHy what a grace is in this motive I 
— I do not believe that Haydn in the string Quar- 
tet, said I, has ever been surpassed by any com- 
poser, not even by Beethoven. 
— Charming works indeed are these Quartets, 
said the maestro with warmth ;' what a lovely in- 
terchange of the four instruments! and what a 
subtlety in the modulations! All composers of 
consequence have fine modulations ; but those of 
Ilaydn always had for me a quite peculiar, indi- 
vidual charm. 

— Have you already had occasion to hear these 
compositions in Italy ? I asked. 
— Already in Bologna, in my boyhood. I had 
got together a quartet of strings, in which I played 
the viola as well as might be. The first violinist 
had at first only a few of Haydn's works, but I 
kept urging him to procure more and more, so 
that I gradually became familiar with a consider- 
able number of them. At that time I studied 
Haydn with peculiar partiality. You should have 
been present when I directed " The Creation" at 
the Lyceum in Bologna I In truth I suffered no 
slip in any pei former to escape me, for I knew 
every note by heart. " The Seasons," too, I stu- 
died, as after leaving the Lyceum I was made di- 
rector of the Philharmonic concerts. 
— ** The Seasons" are perhaps still richer in in- 
vention, than " The Creation," said L Certainly 
the text afforded more room for variety. 
— It may be so, replied Bossini ; but there is a 



certain higher feeling pervading " The Creation," 
which makes mo prefer it. IIow splendid is this 
Aria — , and the chorus in B flat, — and the air of 
Raphael (the maestro sang the bei^innings of all 
these pieces), — and what a wonderful instrumen- 
tal composition is the Chaos I But nothing cleaves 
to one more deeply, than the impressions of first 
youth. I knew in Vienna an Italian, Calpani, 
who, having resided there for many years, had 
been a great deal in the society of Haydn. He 
was never weary of telling me about the kind- 
heartedness, the gentleness and modesty of the 
old master. 

— He showed the greatest justice towards others, 
said I, and declared to Mozart's father, in the 
simplest words, that he esteemed his son the 
greatest of all composers. 

— He certainly expressed his real thought, and 
he was right, exclaimed the maestro. 
— I have never seen one of his operas, I contin- 
ued ; but, strangely enough, they do not seem to 
have been of much account 
— I have read them through in Vienna, at the 
house of a passionate admirer of Haydn, who 
boasted that he possessed all his compositions, said 
Rossini. They are insignificant works, in which 
scarcely a trait here and there reminds you of the 
great composer. I believe he composed them all 
at an early age, merely to oblige prince Ester- 
HAZT and his singers. Do you know liis cantata, 
Ariadne f 

— I played it through once, a long time ago, but I 
have never heard it, and there is nothing remain- 
ing of it in my memory, said I, somewhat 
ashamed. 

— Apart from the oratorios, it is to me the dearest 
vocal composition of Haydn — the Adagio espec- 
ially is very fine, said Rossini, and he began to 
sing a considerable piece of it 
— You really know our German masters better 
than I do, I exclaimed, and I begin to grow jeal- 
ous of you. Are you as well acquainted, then, 
with your Italian predecessors ? 
— I have read through a great deal. 
— Have you heard many of Paisiello's operas 
performed ? 

— In my young days they had nearly vanished 
from the Italian stage. Generali, Fior avanti, 
Paer, but above all Simon Mair were the order 
of the day. 

— Do you like Paisiello ? 

— His music passes agreeably by the ear, but nei- 
ther as regards harmony nor melody is it distin- 
guished, and it has never interested me particularly. 
His principle was, with a small motive to compose 
a whole piece — which gave little life and particu- 
larly little dramatic expression. 
— Did you know him personally ? 



— I saw him in Naples, after his return from 
Paris, where he acquired some fortune. Napo- 
leon liked to hear his music, and Paisiello boast- 
ed of it in a rather naive manner, telling every- 
body that the great Emperor was peculiarly fond 
of his music, because it did not hinder him from 
thinking about other things. A singular praise I 
Nevertheless his soft music was universally pre- 
ferred in its day— every epoch has its own pecu- 
liar taste. 

— Was Paisiello an interesting man? 
— His exterior was fine, powerful, almost impos- 
ing; but he was shockingly uncultivated and 
immeasurably insignificant You should have 
read a letter of his 1 I speak not of the hand- 
writing, nor of the orthography — ^I can pardon 
that; but the inaptitude of the expression, the 
flatness of the thoughts, are beyond all conception I 
A very different man was Cimarosa, — a fine, 
cultivated mind. Do you know anything of his ? 
— The Matrimonio SegretOy of course, I answered ; 
also I have read through " The Horatii." 
— In the latter there is not so much. On the oth- 
er hand there is an Opera Buffa by him, Lb 
trame deluse^ which is altogether excellent 
— Better than the Matrimonio Segreto ? 
— Incomparably more important There is a Fi- 
nale in the second act (it is almost too great for a 
last Finale), which is a genuine masterpiece. Un- 
fortunately the libretto is miserably bad. I also 
remember an aria in his oratorio, Isaacoy in which 
there is one passage especially, which is very strik- 
ing and dramatic as to harmony. A pure inspi- 
ration, for in general, as you know, he was no 
great harmonist 

— It is difficult with us to obtain the works of 
these composers, said I. One must go in person 
and spend a year in Italy for this purpose. The 
library of the Conservatoire of Naples especially, 
must contain extraordinary treasures. 
— There is an astonishing quantity stored away 
there, said Rossini ; the collective manuscripts of 
Cimarosa, too, must be to be found there. For- 
merly they were in the possession of the Cardinal 
Gonsalvi, who cherished a passionate regard for 
Cimarosa. One could not give him a greater 
pleasure, than by singing him some pieces of his 
favorite. I did this often during my stay in 
Rome, and he was truly grateful to me for it 
— And your own manuscripts, maestro, — I fancy, 
you do not possess many of them ? 
— Not a note. 

— But where in the world are they ? 
— Heaven knows. I had the right, at the end of 
a year, to demand them back from the copyist, 
but I never made any use of it Some of them 
may be in Naples ; some are in Paris; the fate of 
the rest is unknown to me. 
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— Have you not at least preserved your studies 
with Padre Mattei ? 

— I had them for many years — but one day when 
I came back to Bologna, they were no more to be 
ibund. Whether they were thrown away, or 
stolen, or sold for waste paper, I know not 
— You are not perhaps in possession of the en- 
graved scores and piano arrangements of your 
operas, maestro 1 said I, laughing. 
— ^What should I want of them ? It is years since 
any music has been made in my house. Shall I 
study them ? 

— And the opera, Ermione, which one of your 
biographers says that you have kept mysteriously, 
to leave it to posterity — ^how about that ? 
— ^It lies with the others. 

— You told me formerly about that opera, that 
you had made it too dramatic, and — it had fallen 
through. 

— And very justly, said Rossini, in a cheerful 
tone, it was very tedious. 

— Does it contain no airs, then, no finales, noth- 
ing of all that, with which you always knew how 
to intoxicate the people ? 

— You are very kind, said the maestro, ironically, 
but there was really nothing in it, — aU recitative- 
like and declamatory. I wrote one Cavatina in it 
for David ; the poor fellow had to have something 
to sing. This has had some circulation, and proba- 
bly you know it It begins .... (and the m'aestro 
sang the first motive). 

— I have often heard it, without knowing that it 
was taken from that opera. But here comes Gen- 
eral Monet — ^let us ask him for some explana- 
tions in relation to the last telegraphic despatches 
(from Sebastopol). 

— That we will. Curious music, they perform 
there — very strongly instrumented! But when 
shall we get to the Finale? 

V. 

Our esteemed master Neukomm was also pass- 
ing a couple of weeks in September with his 
friends in Trouville. He wished to see Rossini, 
and as he had not met him for twenty-five years, 
I called with him. Rossini at once recollected 
how at that time, at the Duchess of Vaudemont's, 
Neukomm had given him some hints about the 
construction of an Aeolian harp, of which he had 
several made at the country seat of his friend 
Aguado. The two distinguished men conversed 
together in the most cordial manner. I had told 
Rossini much about Neukomm, especially of his 
incredible, and really wonderful activity, which 
kept him prisoner at his writing desk from the 
earliest hour of morning. Thereupon Rossini 
began. 

You are still ever unwearied in producing, 
Signor Chevalier, he said to him. 
— When it comes to such a pass that I can 
work no more, replied Neukomm, they may lay 
me between six boards and nail them up ; I shall 
not care to know any more of life. 
— You have the passion of industry, I always 
have had that of laziness ! exclaimed Rossini. 
— The forty operas of your composing are not 
exactly a proof of that, replied Neukomm. 
— That was long ago. But one should bring into 
the world with him whip-cords instead of nerves, 
said the maestro somewhat serionsly. But let us 
leave that You have travelled extensively, and 
indeed have been for several years in Brazil ? 
— ^I had accepted t^e place of court-kapellmeister 



with Don Pedro, who was a very music-loving 
gentleman. He even busied himself with com- 
position. 

— I can tell you something about that, said Ros- 
sini. He had been so gracious, as to send me an 
order. Afterwards when he came, somewhat 
against his will, to Paris, 1 thanked him for it, and, 
as I had heard about his compositions, I asked 
him to allow something of them to be performed 
at the Italian Opera, to which he willingly con- 
sented. 

— He would even have directed, had you wished 
it, interrupted Neukomm. 

— Impossible ! He sent me a Cavatina, which I 
had copied out, with the addition of a few trom- 
bone blasts ; it was well performed in a concert 
at the Italian Opera, received quite a respectable 
applause, and Don Pedro in his box appeared to 
feel great pleasure in it, — at all events he thanked 
me in the wannest manner. — 

I must insert here by way of completion of this 
little anecdote, that I spoke of it in the saloon of the 
Countess B. I remember that evening perfectly 
well, said the Countess, for Don Pedro came after 
the concert into the Tuileries and looked perfect- 
ly transfigured. He declared that he had never 
in all his life experienced so great a pleasure. 
These enthusiastic outbursts on the part of a man, 
who had just lost an empire, appeared strange 
enough. 

— Perhaps it is not always the weightiest things, 
that give us the greatest pleasure, I took the lib- 
erty of remarking. 

— Another forenoon I was with Rossini at Neu- 
komm's. The latter had in his chamber a little 
Orgue expresfif, which contained many improve- 
ments and conveniences suggested by himself. 
With the youthful vivacity, peculiar to him, Neu- 
komm explained all the details and bogged Ros- 
sini to try the instrument He sat down and 
played, as well as he could, a couple of dozen 
bars of the " Chaos" from the " Creation," which 
was naturally very gratifying to the old scholar 
of Haydn. Then I played with Neukomm some 
movements from ** The Seven Words," which he 
bad arranged for piano and orgue expressify 
which led to mention of the fact that Neukomm 
had performed this labor for a great number of 
the greatest works of Handel, Haydn and Mozart, 
of course simply for his own satisfaction and the 
pleasure of a few friends. 

Afterwards as we walked away together, Ros- 
sini said, evidently moved : Such industry, such 
genuine simple love of Art are in the highest de- 
gree honorable. No money interest comes in 
play there, no self-love, or at least so small a dose 
of it, that it is not worth speaking of. I have 
great respect for it 1 

[To be continued.] 
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In order to produce works of such excellence 
as Bach has left behind him, in various branches, 
it is clear, he must have composed a great deal. 
For the greatest genius in the world, unless he be 
dailv exercised in his art, can never produce 
works which a competent judge could pronounce 
to be perfect and complete throughout. Constant 
practice can alone attain to true greatness. But 
It would be highl;^ erroneous to pronounce all the 
I productions of this unwearied practice to be mas- 



ter-pieces, because master-pieces arc the final 
result of it. And this is not unexemplified in 
Bach's works. Though there are to be found, 
even in his earliest attempts, unquestionable evi- 
dences of great genius, yet they, at the same time, 
exhibit so much that is useless, weak, eccentric 
and tasteless, that they are unworthy of being 
preserved, at least, for the public at large, and are 
chiefiy interesting for the connoisseur, as serving 
to trace the course which such a genius has pur- 
sued, from the beginning of his career. To assist 
us to distinguish these juvenile efforts or exercises, 
from his real master-pieces. Bach has furnished us 
with two criterions, and critical comparison may 
afford a third. He was above forty years of age 
when his first work appeared ; and what he him- 
self, at that mature age, deemed worthy of publi- 
cation, we may, surely, pronounce to be gooa. A 
great portion of his compositions, however, were 
merely circulated in manuscript; and to judge of 
these, we must resort partly to critical comparison, 
and partly, also, to tho^ie sure tests, which Bach 
himself has given us. Bach, like all other true 
geniuses, never entirely laid aside the file of the 
critic, but improved any of his early works that 
were capable of improvement, and even extended 
his care to some of those works already engraven ; 
and hence arose the differences in the old and 
new copies ; and he himself clearly conceived the 
pieces so altered to be worthy of improvement, 
and capable of being made really fine woriu of 
Art. Under this head, you may reckon most of 
what he composed before the year 1725, aa will 
be presently more particularly mentioned in the 
following list. There are a great many later 
compositions which, for reasons easily to be under- 
stood, are, likewise, known only in manuscript, 
but which bear, too decidedly, the stamp of per- 
fection, to allow us to doubt whether we shall class 
them among the essays, or among the chefd'auures 
of this accomplished master. 

Bach's engraved works, are as follows: — 1. 
ClavierOibung^ or Exercises for the Clavichord; 
consisting of preludes, allemandes, courants, 
sarabands, jigs, minuets, &c., for the amusement 
of amateurs. Opus 1, published b^ ^ the author, 
1731." This work consists of six suites; the 
first appeared in 1726, and the others followed 
in succession, till in 1/31 they were all en- 
graved together. This work made in its day, a 
great noise in the musical world: such superior 
compositions for the harpsichord had never 
been before heard. He, who learnt to play 
some of these pieces well, could make his fortune 
by them, in the musical world ; and even now a 
young artist might gain mutrh knowledge from 
thciii ; they are so brilliant, tuneful and expres- 
sive, and ever new. In the new edition, they 
bear the title of " Exercises pour le Clavecin" 
2. — ^** Clavieriibung^ or Exercises for the Clavi- 
chord ; consisting of a concerto in the Italian style, 
and an overture in the French style, for a harp- 
sichord, with two rows of keys. Second part, 
published by Christopher Weigel, in Nuremberg," 
3. — " Claineriibung, or Exercises for the Clavi- 
chord; consisting of various preludes to the 
Cathechismal, &c., and other hymns for the Oi^n, 
composed for the amusement of amateurs, and 
especially for judges of such works. Third part, 
published by the author." Besides the preludes 
and fugues for the organ, which are ail master- 
pieces, this collection also contains four duets for 
the clavichord, which are models for duets, and 
admit no third part. 4. " Seeks Chorale^ or Six 
Choral ]\felodies, of various kinds, to be played 
on one organ, having two rows of keys, and a 
pedal. Zella on Thuringia Forest Published by 
J. 6. Schiibler." They are full of solemn and 
religious expression. In some of them we may 
see how Bacn's method of managing stops differed 
from the usual one. For instance in the second 
chorale, ** Wo soil ick Jliehen hin" &c., he gives 
to the first 8, to the second 16, and to the pedal 
4 feet The pedal is made to perform the 
cantum firmum. 5. ^* Clavierilbung, or Exercises 
for the Clavichord; consisting of an air, with 
several variations for the harpsichord, with two 
rows of keys. Published by Balthaer Schmid, at 
Nuremberg." This excellent work has thirty 
variations, in which there are canons in all inter- 
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vals, and movements from the unison to the ninth, 
with the most easy and flowing; melody. It has, 
also, a four-part fugue, and besides, several very 
brilliant variations for two clavichonls; and to 
conclude, a quodlibet, as it is called, which might 
alono immortalize its author, though it is here far 
from holding the first place. For this model, ac- 
cording to which all variations should be made, 
though for obvious reasons, not one of the kind 
has ever been attempted, — for this mo<lel we 
have to thank Count Kaiscrling, formerly Russian 
Ambassador at the court of the Elector of Saxony, 
who often resided at Leipzig, and brought with 
him Goldberg, of whom whom we have before 
spoken, in order to have him taught by Bach. 
The Count was a great invalid, and passed many 
sleepless nights; and, on these occasions, Gold- 
berg, who lived in the same house with him, used 
to remain during the night, in an adjoining room, 
to play to him while he remained awake. The 
Count once expressed a wish to Bach to have 
some barpsichonl pieces for Goldberg, of a sooth- 
ing yet cheerful character, which should afford 
him some amusement during those sleepless hours. 
Bach thought that this desire would be best grat- 
ified by variations, which he had hitherto looked 
upon as an ungrateful labor, on account of the 
continual sameness of their fundamental har- 
monics. But these variations became in his 
hands, models of Art, as, indeed, were all his com- 
positions of this period. They are the only 
model of the kind he has loft us. The Count 
always called them his variations, and was never 
tired of hearing them ; and long afterwards, when 
ever he lav awake at night, he used to say : " Do, 
dear Goldberg, play me one of my variations. 

Bach was, perhaps, better rewarded for this 
than for any otner of his works. The Count pre- 
sented him with a golden goblet, containing a 
hundred louis d'ors ; but had it been a thousand, 
it would not have been overrated as a work of Art. 
It should be observed, that in the engraved copies 
of these variations, there are some important 
errata which the composer has carefully corrected 

in his own copy. 

[To be oontiDued.] 



Diary Abroad.~No. 29. 

Berlin, Nov. 11.— Lb2iz*s new book! Part First, 
" Life of the Master, Beethoven," 8vo. pp. 298. 

Page 6th. ** Beethoven was hardly seven years old 
when his father concluded to educate him as a musician. 
The old custom in common life, of bringing up the son 
in the footsteps of his father, so often a cause of misery, 
was to the advantage of Beethoven; him it raised aloft 1 
The future creator of the Binfoma Eroica withdrew into 
the little room in the attic of the modest gabled house in 
the Bonngasse, which resembles the birth house of Mo- 
zart in Salzburg, as the overture to the Zauberfldte 
does that to Ooriolan. Here, high up under the roof, the 
boy practiced the violin entrusted to him among the 
heaps of dusty books and his father's piles of music, 
yellow with age, which contained more dust than soul. 
His only society was a huge spider, so musically inclined, 
that it instantly left its comer, so oA as it heard this 
boy, the elect to so grand a destiny, and let itself down 
upon the instrument of the roof-virtuoso. He however 
had just so little fear of the ugly creature, as he had 
thirty years after in swearing solemnly eternal hostility 
in his violin concerto in D, (see op. 61 in Catalogue*) to 
the prevailing empty concerto style. On tlie other hand 
the child learned to love the spider, but this was not to 
last The mother of the boy, not knowing the instinct 
and its love for her son, destroyed it in the absence of the 
roof-virtuoso. So ended his first love. Whether the 
insect was musical, or more probably unmusical, is not 
decided by Quatremere Disjouval, who relates the fact 
in his Araneologie.** 

An interesting and beautiful story, is it not? Mr. 
Lenz however has not given it exactly as it was commu- 
nicated to the Leipnger Munk Zeitung in 1800, [vol. IL, 
p. 658] by D. Hager, of Altenburg. This gentleman 
expressly states that he copies ftom Disjouval, and 
relates the death of the spider thus: ** Oue day his aunt 
[not the spider's] who filled the place of mother to the 



•This nftrs to the Oatalogne in Lena's prerioiu book, **Sesu 
hcvtn 0t us troU st^.". 



boy, entered the room and brought some one to witness 
the talents of the younp; violinist. He played, the spider 
stoyed not awny, tut finally mounted to lil^ arm. The 
aunt suddenly sprang forward, knocked the insect to 
the floor with her slipper, and trod upon it instantly. 
Horrified sank the young man to the floor in a fainting 
fit" 

Note by D. Hager: 

('* The young artist then, is the so celebrated Beet- 
hoven n<w. Whoever wishes can learn the tnith of this 
cireurostance as often as he will by applying to his for- 
mer teacher, citizen Le Mierre, at Paris.") 

One or two points in Lenz's relation sound a little as 

thongh he had gone to Fetis or the for his 

facts. They however are easily corrected. 

1. Beethoven's father decided to educate him to mu- 
sic before he was four years old. Wegeler and Mayor 
Windeck of Bonn, in the controversy about B.*8 birth 
house, testify to having seen the child at that early age 
standing in tears at the pianoforte, whither he was forced 
by his father. 

2. At seven years of age the Beethoven family no 
longer lived in the Bonngasse; they left it soon after the 
birth of the Ludwig. 

8. There is no evidence that the father, Johann van 
Beethoven, ever composed a note of music, and much 
clreumstantial evidence that the heaps of dusty books 
are a Fdtis-like ornament to the story. 

4. The instrument on which the boy had to practice 
was tlie piano forte, and not the violin. 

6. It was In a back room of the house in the Bhein- 
gnsse, where Wegeler saw him at work in tears. 

As to the anecdote of the spider, Lenz acknowledges 
that Beethoven in after years denied it Schindler 
says so expressly; but believes it nevertheless, on this 
ground : " Beethoven," says he, " hated ever3'thing that 
reminded one of ' 5ensi6/erie,' and just on this account 
he WAS able to speak such wisdom in the mysterious 
language of his music to the finer but true feelings of the 
human heart" 

1 do not believe it, on these grounds: 

1. That B. studied the pianoforte so as in his eleventh 
year to play Bacii, and publish sonatas — how should he 
study the violin? 

2. In his eighteenth year he plays viola in the Elector's 
orchestra, which does not look like being a violinist of 
note. 

8. In the story told in tlie Zeitung, an aunt is the actor, 
who supplies the place of a mother. Now there is no 
other account whatsoever that Beethoven's father or 
mother had a sister, and his mother did not die until he 
was nearly eighteen years old. 

4. I have done what Mr. Lenz should have done, hunted 
up Disjouval's book at an antiquarian bookseller's,and not 
taken extracts on trust I find my side of the question 
strengthened by the account as it stands there. 

This ^* Areneologie" is a thin octavo of 217 pages, in 
German, translated from the second edition of the French 
work and publshed at Frankfort am Main in 1796. The 
author during an imprisonment of ** eighty-nine months" 
made the habits of spiders his study, and especially ob* 
served them in their capacity of natural barometers. 
The third chapter is upon " Spiders in their relation to 
men," and closes with two anecdotes, one of which Is 
the one in question. Herr Hager has not given the close 
of the story quite In the author's words. Here it is: 
*' The spider did not omit to appear immediately after 
the first stroke of the bow, and, according to its custom, 
to draw nearer and nearer, and finally to rest itself upon 
the hand of the young artist But for the good aunt to 
snatch off her slipper, hastily to brush the hateful spider 
from its favorite position to the floor, and, pitiless, to 
crush it— was all one. Oh, reader! that I could pass 
over the close of the story in silence 1 The poor boy 
complained not, he wept not In a swoon he sinlis to 
the floor. He is conveyed to his bed ; he is quite in- 
sensible. For more than three months he fluctuates be- 
tween life and death, and when at last he once more can 
speak, he calls continually, and, alas! in vain for his 
dear, dear spider.*' 

Touching, is it not? 

Now I cannot believe Wegeler would have passed this 
over in silence, nor that Beethoven would have Ued about 
it if true. 

The note in parenthesis, given above, as by D. Hager, 



is an incorrect translation of the following note on page 
86 of Disjouval's book : 

*' The then young artist. Is now [1708] the first violinist 
existing [cersainly then not Beethoven] ; in one word, it 
is the celebrated Berthome. Any one can, as to the 
truth of the above related circumstance, inquire as often 
as he will of citizen Le Mierre, his teacher." 

But, perhaps Berthome is a misprint for Beethoven. 
Let us ask Schilling. (See Schilling's Lexicon.) 

" Berthaume, (the first name has never been known) 
an artist in many respects distinguished and remarkable; 
a violinist and composer; bom at Paris about 1756, al- 
ready as a boy of eight years he drew the attention of 
the artists and dilettanti of that city to him by the public 
performance of difllicult violin concertos; a powerful 
genius developed itself in the fast growing youth, whose 
spiritual seemed to hurry on in advance of his corporeal 
nature ; still his father, who at the same time was his 
only teacher, held the reins very tightly; he is said to 
have accomplished wonders in the paths of the greatest 
violinists, and yet even the well known anecdote of the 
spider, which, according to his own account, related to 
him and not to another young virtuoso of whom the 
Leiptiger Musik Zeitung tells it'^the spider which is 
said to have appeared during his playing— could not 
convince his father of the already achieved unsurpassa- 
bility [a good German word!], of the expressive and 
finished style and the deep-grounded musical knowledge 
of his fourteen-year-old son." 

He became the violinist of his day, and died in 1802. 

An error is the longest and most manifold lived animal 
that exists. I think, for the readers of Dwight, one of 
that cat's lives is at an end : and yet see if in a month 
from this time the story is not going the rounds on Lenz's 
authority. 

Therefore I do not believe the story of Beethoven and 
the spider. 

New Totk, Dbo. 11. — It is really a relief to be 
able to write that Db La Granoe has appeared in 
a new role, witltout making a decided success. Hith- 
erto every fresh appearance has been a new triumph, 
and the critics had fairly exhausted all the adjec- 
tives of praise ; but her Lucretia Borgia was far 
from satisfactory. She was not at home in her role ; it 
is said that it is the first time of her singing it, and 
to-night at Amodio's benefit all this may be reme- 
died. Of course she is always the finished artist 
and maintains her rank as the very first singer of the 
lighter, the Lind and Soktao school, now living. 
But it is physically impossible for her to represent 
the profligate of the Italian librettist Her personal 
appearance forbids it, and her voice is not that lai^ 
organ so indispensable for such roles as Norma and 
Lucretia. Here she is as much out of place as was 
Grisi as Amina or Rosina. 

The performance of / Puritani on Wednesday 
night was a most curious affair. De La Granqb 
was of course faultless, for this is one of her most 
acceptable roles ; but the new basso, Caspani, has 
an organ hardly capable of filling that elegant sa- 
loon which the Chickerinqs of your city have so 
generously fitted up. Of couree we only saw him, 
and his head dressed h la malcontent, with a long, 
lank fignre and face, relieved only by a moustache, 
which from its size seemed to make up for the hair 
that was not on his caput, reminded me only of the 
far-famed Don Quixote de la Mancha. Getting 
very near the stage I did hear enough to surmise 
that he might be very acceptable in a drawing room. 
I hear that he has wisely determined to return to 
Europe. Morsllx was artistic of course, but he 
has found out that New Yorkers have an over-ween- 
ing fondness for noise, and exaggerates a little too 
much. Then the orchestra, although composed of 
our very best instrumentists, and without a superior 
in America, got entirely out once or twice, and Ma- 
BBTZEK either could not or would not put them back 
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again. There he sat, floarishing his baton, indeed, 
pretty freely, but apparently quite indiflfercnt to the 
confusion which was evident. I never listened to a 
worse performance. 

I had forgotten to mention Brionoli, and perhaps 
it is as well as it is, since an apology was made for 
him and he had reason to labor under some excite- 
ment from a duel that did not come off during the 
day. Signor Patau ia, husband of the very accept- 
able comprimaria who debuted as Bertha, and an 
artist whose clever caricatti*"'" of some of our opera 
people liave attracted much attention in Goupil's 
window, had some disagreement with the tenorc as- 
soluto, words passed and a challenge ensued ; the 
duel was fixed to come off that Wednesday with 
small swords, this weapon h.aving been selected as 
less dangerous and noisy than the pistol. " Sober 
second thoughts" came in time, however, and the 
parties concluded to apologize and make up. There 
are very many versions afloat of tliis little operatic 
episode, but it is hardly worth the while to enter 
more in detail for your readers. 

Has it ever struck you how strangely our opera 
troupe is at present composed f We have one prima 
donna ; fortunately her strength of endurance is suf- 
ficient for three; two comprimarie, very good in their 
way, two seconde donne, whose first appearance 
here was so long ago that I have forgotten all about 
it; four tenori, Brignoli a little better than the others; 
one good buffo ; two very acceptable baritoni ; three 
very unacceptable bassi and not one primo basso; 
and four contrcdti^ one of whom deserves the name; 
one contralto is considered sufficient for a troupe ; 
Mr. Paixb has four. The consequence is that one 
of them, Ventaldi, has not yet been heard by our 
public and is not likely to be in the few nights that 
remain. I have been somewhat favored, however, as 
I hod the oppoitunity , seated behind her, of hearing 
her accompany soUo voce the whole of / Puritani the 
other night, but I await a public appearance before 
forming an opinion as to her merits. 

Nantier-Didieb made her appearance in Trova- 
tore last night, r.nd gave (piite a new idea to the rule 
of Azuccna; lean understand how Viardot Gar- 
cia made such a sensation In it abroad. Didide is an 
excellent singer and a true artist, completing the 
trio of the Academy troupe. 

Mr. Eisfeld's second Soir<?o will be given on 
Saturday night. A quartet by Rubinstein will be 
the novelty ; I am curious to hear Noll holding the 
first violin for young Germany. Mr. Timm will 
play in Spoiir's second Quintet, and Mme. Wal- 
lace-Bouciielle will sing an aria from Mozart 
and a ballad by Mr. Eisfold. 

Maso.v and Bergmann's second Matinee is for 
Tuesday of next week. Beethoven's 7th Quartet, 
Robert Sciiumaxx's Quartet for piano and strings, 
Gouxod's meditations on a prelude of Bach, for 
piano, violin and 'cello, and Chopin's A flat Bal- 
lade for the programme. Milamo. 



Philadelphia, Dec. 9. — The original oratorio 
of " The Cities of the Plain " was sung last evening 
for the first time, at Concert Hall, by tlie Harmonia 
Sacred Music Society, which has tlic credit of being 
the only association in the United States, willing to 
bring out American compositions of any bulk. 
Would that the success with which its efforts are 
crowned, were an incentive to other musical societies 
to follow its example. It is rare for American com- 
posers to obtain a hearing, and every one will ac- 
knowledge how much more unusual it is for them to 
be heard a second time. As far as my knowledge 
extciuU, this is an honor that has been attained solely 
by WiLLtAM H. Fry, G. F. Bristow, and F. T. S. 
Darley, in his two ()r.if»irio«s of " Bclsliazzar" and 
"The Cities of the Pl.iiii'"; the last named com- 
poser has the field of .-.air -d music- lo himself, and is 



the only American who has acquired any notoriety 
in this elevated range of Art. 

The libretto of " The Cities of the Plain '» is bet- 
ter than oratorio books usually are, and the author, 
Joseph A. Ndnes, Esq., is not ashamed to acknowl- 
edge it as his. The latter portion is quite good. The 
wonls are printed in a neat pamphlet of sixteen pages 
or so, witli explanatory notes that are great helps to 
a proper conception of the composer's meaning. I 
confess that, occasionally, the auditor is called upon 
to hear what is by no means represented in the organ 
accompaniment ; in an orchestra, perhaps, the effects 
spoken of might have been foimd. I cut the story 
of the oratorio from the bills, as follows : 

The Story of the Oratorio is merely founded upon 
the even U* recorded in Genesis, Chapter 19; the com- 
poser nnd the author of the litiretto having preferred 
to make a plot calculated to afford a variety ol musical 
situations rather than to follow the text closely. It was 
therefore deemed best to call it **Tme Cities op tub 
Plain," instead of Lot, which last would appear to be 
a more correct title for the Scriutural record, and to 
make the destruction of Sodvm ana Gomorrah the lead- 
ing feature, instead of the Patriarch's providential res- 
cue. The argument may be given briefly, thus : — Lot's 
household are asscmblea to sing their evening praises 
to Jehovah, as they close, the Angel of the Lord ap- 

Sears, and is invited into the house by Lot and his two 
aughters. The heavenly messenger foretells the com- 
ing punishment of the sinful cities, and warns the 
Hebrew Patriarch to flee from the anger of the I^rd. 
The first portion enfis with thanks to Uod for the p"^ 
tection extended over this one just household. ^ ine 
second part shows the Priests of Dagon revelling in the 
temple of their false deity, one of the daughters of Lot 
is brought in, having been wandering through the city, 
and she is commanded to worship the idol; this she re- 
fuses to do,and is condemned to perish in flames on 
the altar. As they drag her to her fate, I/Ot appears 
with his other daughter, and interrupts the sacrifice, 
warning the gu'lty priests of the impending doom of 
the Almighty. They do not heed, and will not give 
up their victim. Lot calls his household to his aid, and 
compels the heathens to surrender his child, with whom 
he departs. The priests resume their festivities, but 
are interrupted by the storm of fire which commences 
the destruction of the cities. In the midst of their 
despair, and vain appeals to their false gods, Lot is 
heard passing the temple on his way from the burning 
town, solemnly praising Jehovah. The temple is de- 
stroyed, and the Oratorio ends with a simple choral. 

This choral runs through the entire work, and, — 
the notes say, is the type of Lot, in the same way 
that a certain peculiar passage of some four bars is 
always hrard before the Angel's voice, — an odd 
method of creating a " unity." The choral is treated 
in a variety of ways, and in counterpoint with several 
dissimilar subjects, quite ingeniously, and in some 
instances with considerable effect. Another peculi- 
arity of the entire work is tlie difference preserved 
in the style of the heathen and Hebrew music, the 
former being generally minor, the latter major. 

I cannot pretend to criticize an important compo- 
sition as this really is, after a single hearing, and 
without ever having seen a single bar of the score ; 
I can only give my impressions of it as in compari- 
son with '* Belshazzar," as an original work, and in 
regard to its suitableness for an oratorio, after which, 
if I have space, I will tell you what I consider the 
best parts of it. 

First. Is it, or not, an improvement upon the 
composer's previous cantata or oratorio, of " Bcl- 
shazzar?" Yes, nnd No. Let me explain this vague 
answer. " Belshazzar" had the faults of a first ef- 
fort, crude treatment of ideas that were too decided- 
ly French and Italian to be purely original ; in *' The 
Cities of the Plain" we find well marked phrases 
clearly handled, and judiciously treated. It Ijears 
the marks of better directed study, more care, and far 
more acquaintance with the art of composition. At 
the same time it has not the number of decided 
melodies tliat "Belshazzar" had; I grant they are 
more flowing and easier perhaps, of execution, but 
they have not, generally speaking, the car-catching 
properties of the former production. The concerted 
music is much better in " The Cities of the Plain;" 
there are several pieces of part-writing far superior 
to any in " Belshazzar," but none of them are as 



striking as the Teneettc: *7t4 in rain, which of^ 
occurs to ray memory even at the present time, al- 
though nearly two years have elapsed since I heard 
it. There is one great fault in tlie first part of 
" The Cities of the Plain," a monotony of time and 
rhythm, which makes it seem tiresome to me; so 
you sec my answer was correct, for while the new 
oratorio is better written, it is not so pleasing as the 

young composer's initial effort 

Second : as an original work. I am not given to 

admire American attempts in the high range of 
musical composition ; there is always a want of that 
indescribable S|)irit which is infused into foreign 
works by the constant study of the old roaster>}, a 
study too much neglected here. European compo- 
sers have Ijcttcr opportunities to perfect themselves 
in the art than are afforded by our institutions, and, 
except in instimccs of remarkable genius, they seem 
to raoilel their writings ni>on the style of some ac- 
knowledged celebrity, thus giving a distinctive char- 
acter to their own compositions. In America tlie 
young tyros follow everylKKlys lead, and generally 
give us a work that is a patchwork of all sorts 
of styles, without any originality. Mr. Fry, in 
his opera of " Leonora," is an exception to my 
remark, as he followed Bkllini with such extreme 
fidelity, as to produce a copy rather than an imita- 
tion. Mr. Bristow's '' Kip Van Winkle" is a patch- 
work, so was Mr. Darlcy's "Belshazzar*' a patch- 
work of MsYCRnEKR, AunsR and Bellini, as was 
stated at the time in a criticism published in the 
Journal of Music. But let mo be candid enough to 
state that Mr. Darlcy is now forming a style for him- 
self, modelled on Meyerbeer still, but less trammelled 
by recollections of strains he has heard, and indica- 
ting a gradual enUrgemcnt from his first standpoint. 
I am willing to say that ** The Cities of the Plain," 
particularly the second part, is tlie first American 
work I have heard that gives any promise of future 
excellence on the part of the composer. 

Third ; as regards its suitableness for an oratorio. 
In speaking as I really think in regard to the music 
in this light, I must allow that it is not what it should 
be. There are none of those solemn choruses that 
distinguish the oratorio from every other class of 
composition, none of the descriptive music identified 
with it, none of the recitatives which are inseparable 
from the followers of Handel and Hatdn. The 
choruses are all simple, with two exceptions, and not 
in the least like orat( r o choruses ; they are pastoral, 
or light, while the exceptions I have named; one 
preceding the storm is a concerted operatic finale, 
and the other a broken up bacchanale, apparently a 
double chorus between the people of the falling cities, 
and the priests revelling in the temple. These two 
compositions are the best in the work, and are very 
original, but not in oratorio style. The recitatives are 
very few and short, and always dramatic in constmc- 
tion. The solos may be similarly described. May 
I not say then that "■ The Cities of the Plain" is a 
sacred opera, and not an oratorio ? Yon would say 
so, friend D wight, were you to hear it, for all the 
concerted music smells of scenery and savors of 
foot-lights : none the worse for that, as music. 

The pieces I prefer are four in number; the two 
trios, one in each part, the bacchic song of the High 
Priest, and the first of the two choruses I have called 
exceptions. The first trio is where Lot and his 
daughter invite the Angel to enter tlieir dwelling, 
and the melody and movement of the parts expresses 
an invitation as plainly as any music can. I am 
not, generally, a believer in imitative music, but the 
trio is so appropriate to the words that I cannot avoid 
mentioning it. The second trio is more operatic, 
and is sung by two priests of Dagon and the daugh- 
ter of Lot in the temple ; it is somewhat complica- 
ted in treatment, but the phrasing is even, good and 
well suited for vocal performance. The chorus I 
speak of, is sung by the household of Lot bre::ki!ii: 
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into the tcraplo and demanding the release of the 
captive maid. It commences energetically in fugue 
style, bat turns into an Alio. Prosto, of considera- 
ble dramatic power, ending with a novel crescendo 
and rapid descending scale, with all the parts in 
unison. The High Priest's drinking song follows 
this, and commanded an encore, quite a breach of 
decorum on the part of the audience, though I 
was not snrprised nt the wish to hear it over, as it is 
one of the most inspiring bocchanales I can rccntl to 
memory. I do not mean to sny that these four frag- 
ments are the only good things in tlie oratorio; there 
is a drinking chorus opening the second part, (en- 
cored) that is quite characteristic, and very light; a 
soprano cavatina for the captive daughter, pathetic 
and Mcyer1>ecr-ish ; a quintet and plenty more, all 
worthy of notice. 

As my duty, as critic, is to find all the fault I can, 
let me say, on the whole, the oratorio is long-winded 
— almost two hours long,— and that the Directors 
made a mistake in having a second part to the con- 
cert Finally, let me say that the performance was 
in many parts most excellent ; the chorus numbered 
larger than I ever heard in the Ilarmonia concerts, 
was better drilled, and entered most creditably into 
the ideas of the composer. The words could bo 
heard distinctly despite the large lx>dy of performers. 
The contralto part iu the chorus sounded weak in 
comparison with the overpowering sopranos. The 
solo singers acquitted themselves well, excepting in 
one or two places. The soprano and baritone were 
the best ; the bass rather too powerful a voice for the 
others in the concerted pieces. Mr. Bishop sang 
tastefully but nervously, and was not always up to 
the pitch of the oi^an. The room was full in every 
part, and that the oratorio met with complete success 
cannot be denied by any critic. To fulfil the re- 
quirements of my nam de plume, I am compelled to 
say that the production of " The Cities of the Plain" 
was creditable to all concerned, the chorus, solo 
singers, the organist, the society and more than all to 
the young composer ; to encourage him to pursue his 
studies, and to write more is the duty of every honest 
musician and critic. Ykbitas. 



Berliv, Nov. 12. — The next evening, after the 
glorious concert described in my last, my fortunate 
star led me into n select company, where Clara 
Schumann and Joachim kindly played a coaple of 
pianoforte and violin sonatas by Mozart, and one 
by Beethoven. I don't understand and follow 
Mo7Art*s purely instrumental music as I do Beet- 
hoven's — it appears to me after another manner. 
With his vocal music the case is different His lie- 
quian is almost painful to me, so overpowering are 
the emotions it awakens ; his masses carry me into 
unknown regions — into the realm of the lofty and 
magnificent poetry of the Psalms, of Isaiah and Job; 
his operas are the acme of all that is perfect in the 
musical expression of mere human emotion ; but his 
symphonies, his quartets and his pianoforte music, 
set my thonghts rambling into every unknown sphere, 
and so I found it to be the case in these duet sonatas. 
They were new to me, and have left a strange im- 
pression. Whether that be not the object of them 1 
How they were played — that is not to be spoken. 

There is a society of women here, subordinate to 
the Gnstav Adolph Vcrcin — an association for the 
purpose of assisting feeble German Protestant 
churches — which arranp^cs for a series of concerts 
annually, at which distinguished performers kindly 
assist One of these concerts took place this evening, 
and the virtuosos were Alfred Jaell and Joachim. 
1 have been hearing little else than sober earnest 
music lattcriy; within a few days past Mozart's 
" Idomeneus," Gluck's "Orpheus and Euridice;" 
MV.ndelssoiin's " Elijah," various symphonies, the 
grand overtures of Gluck, Beethoven, and music of 



that quality. It was therefore with a real feeling of 
delight that a concert of lighter music came in my 
way, and this was that of this evening. Bci^ides the 
I>crformances of the two virtuosos, solo, we had an 
air from the " Prophdte," a vocnl trio by Curech- 
MANN, an air from Mozart's "Titus" for contralto 
with bassethorn dtilifjato; a trio for female voices 
from " Tell," and at the bc{>inning, Hummkl's glo- 
rious " Scptuor." I was badly seated for this. 

The pianoforte part in this was given by Jaell, 
with his HO well known ense and beauty. The other 
performance by him was of two salon pieces, melo- 
dies surrounded with a halo of pearly runs, trills, 
and beautiful ornaments of all kinds ; a kind of 
music of which I have heard no example from any 
other artist in Germany, thou;;h so popular with us. 
He ]>Ieased, for he was called out again, and gave a 
third in similar style. 

But the cliunn of the evening to me w.is Joa- 
chim. His first performance was Sroint's Concerto 
in vocal form in which the violin sang the music in 
the moHt delicious style, and the concert closed with 
a prelude by Bacm and a caprice by Paoanini. 
But I have exhausted myself — I do not know what 
further to say. These were difHeulties whieh I did 
not, with I)r Johnson, wisli impossible. But, — what 
I did not expect — esirh difliculty had a true musical 
value, and one saw that Paganini was not merely 
the great viituoso, he was also the great artist 

As I came out, all exalted and treading upon air, 
I met Joachim. " How can you play so ? " He 
smiled and instead of replying directly to my ques- 
tion, simply remarked, in relation to the last pieces, 
whieh had been announced on the programme as 
two caprices by Paganini, that he was curious to see 
if the critics would find out the diflference. 

A few da3-s before, I had met him with a mutual 
friend, where the conversation turned upon Emeuson 
and SiiAKsrEARK; Emerson's essay on the great 
poet in the " liepresentativo Men," forming our text, 
a part of whieh we had been reading. I found Joa- 
chim a good English scholar, and his appreciation 
both of Shakespeare and Emerson shows him to be 
more than a mere virtuoso on the violin. Almost 
the last thing he said to me was: *^ To-day I have 
bought oil Emerson's works." I think this fact will 
not injure him in the esteem of Bostonians. 

Two works by him (op. 10 and 11, I think they 
number) have just appeared ; both are for viola and 
pianoforte. One of these operas contains three 
duets, "Hebrew melodies," inspired by three of 
Byron's poems of the same title. A friend of mine 
has also a pianoforte and violin sonata by him, — but 
I cannot learn of any case in whieh he has jjlayed 
his own music in public ! And this great artist is 
not yet twenty-five years of age. a. w. t. 
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Skcond Orchestral Concert. — Another 
beautiful Saturday evening, and another fine 
feast of the best of music. The audience was 
considerably larger than before, and yet not large 
enough to fill up the measure of a triumph in that 
spacious Music Hall. The mass of listeners seem- 
cd even more delighted than the first time. Tlic 
programme proved a little loo long, longer than 
the makers thereof had anticipated ; — ^j-et it con- 
tained nothing which a true music-lover could 
regret, or count it other than pure gain to have 
an opportunity to hear. The clianccs of licirlng 
the best things come so seldom and so irregularly, I 



that one must sometimes take more than enou<rh 
at one time to make sure of half enough in the 
long run. He who would master a science, or a 
period of history, must he not sometimes read 
more at a sitting than is good for eyes or brain ? 
Nay, do not even your merest intellectual pleas- 
ure-seekers, your light novel-readers, do the same ? 

The best played piece of the evening was the 
Symphony, Mendelssohn's No. 3, in A minor. 
Indeed we have scarcely ever listened to a sym- 
phony so well performed in Boston — never by so 
large an orchestra. All was clear and well fused 
and subdued ; the tempi just right ; good light and 
shade; and the composer saw to It that there 
should be no over-braying of brass here, the score 
containing no trombone parts. Still Robert 
Schumann says: "Above all it requires gentle 
blowers" We congratulate Mr. Conductor Zer- 
rahn on such fruits from a few but thorough drills. 
This symphony is commonly supposed to have 
owed its poetic motive to (he author's recollections 
of a visit to Scotland. Yet in the earlier notices 
of the work, when it first appeared, in Germany 
and England, about the year 1842 or 1843, (it is 
dedicated to Queen Victoria,) we find no sort of 
recognition of these Scotch allusions. On the 
contrary, Schumann, writing about it in 1843, 
seems to confound it with the "Italian Sym- 
phony " (commonly called No. 4, but really No. 2,) 
and to feel an Italian atmosphere in it, intimating 
at the same time that it was commenced in Italy 
at a much earlier date. How the Scottish origin 
has at length obtained currency we do not know ; 
but the whole work breathes a northern rather 
than a southern spirit ; in its wild, tender, melan- 
choly melody and coloring, its romantic, breezy, 
sea-shore character, it is more in affinity with his 
Hebriden overture, than with almost any of his 
works. In that intricate, sun-sparkling, dimpled 
laughter of the Scherzo, too, there seems to be a 
pointed allusion, at once fond and playful, to a 
characteristic of Scotch melody, in that emphatic 
mocking of the cadence of a minor third. There 
is an old ballad, people's song-like tone per- 
vading the whole work, as it does many of the 
" Songs without Words." A gi-eat peculiarity in 
its structure is that the leading themes of all four 
movements are ver}' kindred to each other ; the 
melody moves almost always in the same steps, 
with a little rhythmical variation ; and yet it is 
not monotonous repetition, but vital, organic, self- 
unfolding unity. Mendelssohn gives directions in 
the score to have the several movements follow 
upon one another without pause, so that you 
dream through one delicious maze of mclodie 
and harmonies from be(rinnin<r to end. 

The first movement is on the whole the richest 
and most satisfying. How deep and tender the 
feeling of that opening Andante con Moto, in 
3-4 time ; and how charmingly the kindred Alle- 
gro melody, in 6-8, melts from it and runs away 
so smoothly and so rapidly, most of the way in 
octaves between first violins and low tones of the 
clarinet ; how it winds in and out among different 
instruments, now quiet and individual, now borne 
along upon the swelling, roaring tide of the whole 
orchestra ; how it keeps its sweet sad mood, re- 
lieved only by one little bit of the sunshiny major, 
all the rest being minor ; how fondly it repeats 
and echoes its own graceful turns, and makes itself 
remote or present I Then, after the repeat, what 
wild, strange, sea-shore modulations, the cool, j 
mysterious thrill of ocean and the infinite I Then, ; 
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when again the violins and clarinet resume the 
theme, how infinitely expressive is that sympa- 
thetic accompanying melody of the violoncello! 
and when again those shuddering modulations 
occur, how the excitement rises to a furioua climax 
and all the strings rush up and down the chromatic 
scale with a tremendous vehemence ; and it all 
subsides away again, till only flutes and reeds 
are left streaming in the air, sliding leisurely down 
tone by tone, and leading back into the Andante, 
which closes the whole as it commenced it! Nothing 
could be more beautiful, more unique in concep- 
tion, and carried out with a more perfect grace 
and harmony of detail. Yet how difiercnt from 
the same movement of the symphony played last 
time, the seventh of Beethoven ! How much less of 
strength and grandeur and of that Promethean 
fire that could defy the gods! 

In the Scherzo how vividly the laughing theme 
leaps out from now one and now another voice ; 
the instruments seem to speak (as Schumann 
says) like men. And there is a bustling, hud- 
dling glcesomeness in the accompaniments, like 
the little waves that crowd up round the spot 
where the fountain's column falls. In a hushed 
staccato the strings whisper another motive, which 
is taken up by all and developed, with fragments 
of the laughing theme, whose Scotch cadence is 
mockingly echoed, as we have said ; and it floats 
sportively away into the distance, in the violins, 
against a skyey background of oboe and horn 
tones, the soul charmed away with it in pleased 
forgetfulness, when with a sudden revuUion of 
consciousness you are in the minor chord of D, 
(like a great sob, escaping you involuntarily,) 
leading with solemn, stately measure and a sound 
of warning into the Adagio in A, 2-4, a most 
lovely, deep and tender movement, in which the 
orchestra seems to sing as it were a Psalm of Life. 
There is something mysterious and ominous in the 
march-like harmony of low reed tones and horns 
by which this melodious flow is interrupted ; but 
all the orchestra falls cheerfully and grandly into 
the movement, as if accepting the call of destiny 
not to linger in the sweet, sad dreams of senti- 
ment. But the sweet Psalm triumphs, and its 
tune is exquisitely varied and embellished with 
each fond renewal. Upon this bursts, like a flash 
of sunshine over the sombre water, the Allegro 
viuacissimoy a most dashing, brilliant theme, paus- 
ing anon to let a more pensive melody of reeds 
be heard ; but with rough, impatient vehemence 
the basses break off the episode, and the bacchic 
frenzy of the movement storms itself away again, 
till its force is spent, and the quiet, naive little 
reed theme gets another chance, and runs fond- 
ling and chatting along in duet between bassoon 
and oboe, and the strain sinks to sleep as in the 
"Midsummer Night's Dream" overture. There 
is a short finale, in A major, in kindred rhythm 
and melody with the first Allegro, but with a bold 
and somewhat swaggering pomp of movement, 
as if all were breaking up and marching off home 
from a glorious festival. But how is it possible 
to recall these things in words ! Again, let us thank 
Mr. Zerrahn and his orchestra for rendering it so 
clear. 

The vocal piece, which followed, was hardly of 
the taking and effective kind for a promiscuous 
audience. Its only fault was that it was perhaps 
too good. "We mean the aria : cara immagine^ 
from the Zauberfldtfif one of the gems, pure in- 
spirations, which Mozart introduced occasionally, 



as if in sign that it was really be, into that strange 
melodramatic medley which he wrote to order, 
acconling to the clap-trap suggestions of his friend, 
the Vienna manager, whom he saved from ruin 
by it. It is not an Air^ to be sure, after the popu- 
lar pattern, but a series of exquisite melodic frag- 
ments, or little ejaculations and heart-gushes of 
melody, with answering phrases in the orchestral. 
But it is so supremely beautiful and full of soul 
and of ideal passion, and relieved and completed 
by such euphonious, mellow instrumentation, that, 
with Mr. Artiiurson's chaste and expressive 
singing, we still wonder at the apparent coolness 
with which it was received. 

The overture to Leonora, in C, the third of the 
four which Beethovkn wrote for his one great 
opera, and in which he worked out to their com- 
pletcst expression the ideas which haunted and 
inspired him to experiment so far, until he threw 
all aside in favor of a wholly different and more 
popular kind of overture in £, is universally re- 
garded among musical men abroad as the greatest 
of Beethoven's overtures — why not the grandest 
of all overtures ? Nothing could contrast the 
peculiar genius of Mendelssohn and Beethoven 
more strikingly than that Symphony and this 
Overture. The first how exquisitely finished in 
every detail ! how completely and fully every 
thought in it is stated I In the latter what a sim- 
plicity of means, with what a wonderful effect ! 
How sketchy and fragmentary and full of hints 
and brief suggestions and abrupt changes, it ap- 
pears at first to one who only listens with the 
outward ear 1 But what a unity of deepest sen- 
timent burns throughout the whole ! What in- 
tense and concentrated passion I Was ever instru- 
mental music so dramatic ? What a sense of utter, 
weary loneliness, as of an imprisoned soul, in 
those slowly sinking first notes, and that nghing 
crescendo, like a great ground-swell from the 
ocean depths of the heart, which follows ! How 
wonderfully suggestive that resdess, yearning 
motive, which stretches itself by successive efforts 
into the leading theme, the longing for love and 
liberty ! What marvellous presentiment in those 
wild, sweet out-streamings of the horn tones, and 
in those expectant, cautious, tip-toe little phrases, 
(of flute, &c.) so characteristic of this master 
when he approaches the grand development, and 
climaxes of his thought ! And what climaxes ! The 
greatest that where, when the storm of emotion 
is at its height, we suddenly hear the distant 
trumpet announcing deliverance ; (the trumpet, 
unfortunately, shut up too closely in a back room, 
sounded flat to listeners in the hall.) And then 
that immense crescendo of the violins before the 
close ; — in no work of musical Art is great expec- 
tation more greatly answered from the beginning 
to the end. The performance was in the main 
effective, with the exception of that invisible 
trumpet, and of the want of a much greater mass 
of strings. We hope we may soon have this 
overture again, if only for the sure conversion of 
the skeptical. 

A very different overture commenced the sec- 
ond part, and yet a fine one in its way ; the over- 
ture to " Tell," too well known to need many 
words. The beautiful introduction of violoncellos 
was very finely played. The noisy finale, how-, 
ever, so brilliantly worked up from a common- 
place rub-a-dub subject, was what carried the clap- 
ping portion of the house by storm, notwithstanding 
that it was the one badly played thing of the even- 



ing, especially upon the encore, when the roii-cs 
rushed pell-mell and the drum was pounded as if it 
would go through the floor. Probably the wag 
Rossini laughed when he wrote that finite as a 
*^ sop to Cerberus," and would have laughed all 
the more, to have board it so applauded and ao 
played. One complains that the " German 
Orchestra" could not treat this music with res- 
pect enough. Probably with quite as much res- 
pect as the composer ; while ** William Tell," in 
the main noble music, and by far Rossini's great- 
est, is more German than Italian, and more loved 
and played and sung by Germans. 

Tlie Socna from the second act of ** Tell," 
which followed, proved too long. The Romanza : 
Sombre Foret, was sung by Mrs. J. H. Loxo, even 
more charmingly than at the first concert ; her 
sustained and vanishing high notes and the fin- 
ishing cadenza were beautiful. The dialogue 
recitative with Mr. 'Artuursox was much too 
long, followed as it was by a very long duet, con- 
sisting of three several movements or melodies. 
For this duct, with its strongly accented high 
tones, and very full orchestral accompaniment, 
Mr. Arthurson's tenor was not robust enough ; 
but it sounded very sweetly (when not drowned 
by the instruments), especially in the middle or 
Andante portion, where the two voices are en- 
twined in a most exquisite melody. The last, 
that patriotic strain, was taken quite too slow. 
Otherwise the duet was well sung on both parts ; 
but the orchestra was much too loud and rough, 
and must learn to subordinate its strength more 
to the voice part in accompanying. Fortissimo 
is but a relative term and must not be literally 
taken always to mean as loud as possible. 

Because the duet was too long, many fancied 
the Ust piece, that sparkling, wonderfully fresh 
and festive and variegated finale to the first act of 
Don Juan to be too long. We arc confident no 
one would have thought so, had it come earlier 
in the evening. True, it was but an orchestral 
arrangement, but the voice-parts are represented 
in the instruments (Leporello by the bassoon, &c.,) 
and all the wealth of ideas and of coloring of that 
succession of scenes terminating in the ball scene, 
with the three dance times playing at once, was 
brought most vividly to mind. It was no ** med- 
ley," as one critic hinted, no patchwork selection 
from all parts of the opera, but the entire con- 
nected music of the end of the first act 

Beethoven and Mendelssohn, Mozart and Ros- 
sini were most characteristically represented in 
that programme. And that the concert was a 
fine one, that it produced a deep impression, is 
proved by the tone of the newspaper criticisms, 
which are not only admiring and respectful, but 
candidly and dutifully fault-finding, as all true and 
high occasions of Art do properly demand of us 
to be. 



Mendelssohn Choral Society. — The ele- 
ments were most inclement Sunday night; yet 
there was quite a respectable assemblage in the 
Tremont Temple, to listen to one of the best per- 
formances of the '* Messiah," (that is, the greater 
portion of it,) which we ever heard. The cho- 
ruses were most of them sung with remarkable ac- 
curacy and well-blended power ; " All we like 
sheep," and the Hallelujah, especially. Some of 
them were perhaps taken a little too fast, — ^which 
is the fashion of the times, and in this case not so 
bad a fault as dragging. We should be glad to 
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hear, too, a more perfect and cont\n\ions crescendo 
than we ever yet heard in the "Wonderful" 
chorus. The superb organ, under the able hands 
(and feet) of Mr. W. R Babcock, filled out the 
tide of chorus grandly. Of the orchestra we can- 
not say much in praise ; it was a picked up affair ; 
a second choice of such as another society had 
left ; and Mr. Eckiiardt's restless, anxious, 
Jullicnesque exertion of hands, head and whole 
body, seemed to have hard work to keep all to- 
gether. Still it was only in the accompaniment 
of some solos, that it was positively bad, and we 
doubt not we shall find great improvement in the 
repetition of the oratorio, announced for to-morrow 
night This is well ; so successful a performance 
ought not to be thrown away upon a stormy night. 
The hall should be crowded this time. 

But the solos ! Never have wo listened to 
Adelaide Piiillipps with such pure satisfac- 
tion. Ilcr rich voice, in the first place, told to 
the greatest advantage ; and then she sang those 
contralto songs in just that simple, large and noble 
style which they require. It was expressive, it 
was artistic, it was religious ; better than we have 
ever heard here before, unless perhaps by Miss 
Lehmanx. This is especially true of He was 
despised^ and still more especially of the last part 
of that Mrs. J. H. Long, too, fur one not greatly 
experienced in this music, sang finely the soprano 
solos. We have seldom heard anything more 
satisfactory than her clear, ringing voice in There 
were shepherds. If she continues to study this 
great music, and to let its spirit inform both mind 
and voice, she will be truly a great gain to our 
oratorios. Mr. Arthurson sang only Comfort 
yCf which he ornamented too much. The other 
tenor airs were passably well rendered by Mr. 
Gilbert. Mr. Wetherbee was obliged from 
recent illness to reduce his singing to the bass 
songs of the first part 

A couple of Chorales from " St Paul ** were 
among the most satisfactory performances of the 
evening, as was also Miss Phillipps*s singing of 
the aria, " For the Lord is mindful of his own." 



Musical Education Society. — The Second 
Concert, on Monday evening, we were not able 
to attend ; but the programme was greatly super- 
ior to the first, in the matter of the solos. These 
included " ever bright and fair," by Handel," 
" With verdure clad," " Be thou faithful," from 
" St Paul ;" an air by Neukomm ; a duet by 
SponR, &c. The choruses were all by Handel, 
viz. "In glory high," from "Jepthah;" "We 
with redoubled rage," and another with duet, 
from " Joshua ;" " May all the hosts of Heaven," 
and Coronation anthem : " Zadock, the Priest." 
If the other concerts shall be as good we shall be 
loath to lose them. 



New Music. 

CaroUfor Chri$tmnt Tide. Set to ancient melodies by 
Rev. T. Hklmoke, M. A. Words by Rev. J. M. 
Kealr, M. a. Pp. 31. (J. A. Novello, Loudon and 
New York.) 

A beautifully engraved selection of twelve of those 
ancient melodies, M'hich were sang at Christmas time, 
all over mediaeval Europe, the ground- work of words and 
music being the wme, in spite of nntional peculiarities. 
Their quaint old words, half Lntin, half vernacular, are 
in this case freely and very cleverly imitated. Tlie mu- 
sic is given without alteration, as found in the Pla Qm- 
timeSy published by the Lutheran Communion in Swe- 
den, in 1682; and the melodies are harmonised In plain 
old church style for four voices, with piano. The carols 



have the charm of antiquity, of hallowed association, 
of qnaintness and a certain rude intrinsic beauty. 

Novello also has them in the cheaper forms: (1) of the 
Compressed Vocal Parts, and (2) the Melodies alone 
with the words. 

Come into ihe garden^ Maud: Serenade from Tenny- 
son's "Maud." By J. C. D. Parker. (0. Ditson.) 

It was rather a dangerous matter, to attempt to render 
Tennyson's dainty verses into music. Because the 
words are perfect without music; or rather they are mu- 
sic; and because this dainty poet has the daintiest ad- 
mirei-s, and who can so catch bis tone, his spirit as to 
hope to suit these ? We only wonder therefore that the 
composer has succeeded so well. The song is charming; 
only we think the leading motive of the melody has 
rather too light a sentiment; but it has a deeper passion 
as it proceeds, and from the line: " There has fallen a 
splendid tear," onward, there commences a fine impas- 
sioned climax. The accompaniment and treatment gen- 
erally, bating one or two qnestionable little fancies, are 
artistic. It is one of the most promising songs that we 
have seen by any of our young composers. 

V Art du Chanty &c., by Thalberg, Nos. 11 and 12. 
(0. Ditson.) 

These complete this fine series of standard melodies 

made to nng themMclves on the piano; and these are 

choice indeed, being that " Minna and Brenda'* sort of a 

Duet from Der FreytchUtZy and Mozart's Jl mto ieioro. 

1. Sombre Foret: Romance from "William Tell," Ros- 
sini. 

2. Sk/ihtpeare's Serenade : " Hark I the Lark I ** Franz 
Schubert. (Nathan Richardson, Musical Exchange.) 

TheMc are the two exquisite pieces sung with such 
eflTect by Mrs. J. H. Long at our Orchestral Concerts. 
The Romanza from ** Tell" is one of the purest inspira- 
tions of the ereat melodist. It Is here ariven with the 
French and English words. Sclmbert's Hnrk ! the Lark 
is a perfect song of its kind, and, if too short, too perfect 
for the great concert room, will win admirers in eveiy 
house blessed with the real love of song. 

A number of notices are unavoidably crowded out this 
week, including one of Mr. Parker's excellent little 
" Manual of Harmony,'* which we can but advise all be- 
ginners of the study to procure. 



The subscription list for Otto Dresel'b Soirees is 
filling up finely. We hope to announce time and partic- 
ulars by next week.. .The next Concert of the Mendels- 
sohn Quintette Club (forget it not) will be on Mon- 
day evening instead of Tuesday. The programme, it 

will be seen, offers sr-me rare novelties.... For the third 
Orchestral Concert, next Saturdav, the younger 
Mi*s Hbnsler will sing, and William Mason will play 
Weber's Omcert-gfUek. These, with the Pastorahy and 
the " Midsummer Night's Dream." and an overture by 
Chenibini, ought to draw an audience. 

The proposed oflerfioon Orchestral Concert is reluc- 
tantly abandoned, owing to the engagements of so many 
members of the orchestra at that hour. 

MISS ADELAIDE FHULIPPS 
Again in the 'Messiah' and <St. Paul.' 

THE MBNDEIiSSOHlV CHORAIi SOCIETT, 
with the gftnerously offered aid of Miss PHTLLIPPS, 
Blrs. LONG. Mi«8 BOTH AM LT, Mr. E(;KHARDT, Mr. 
WETIIERREB. Mr. BABCOCK, Mr. GILBERT, and the Gen- 
tlemen of the OrchMtra, take pleaflure in aonoaDcing a repe^ 
titlon of the programme giren last Sabbath erening, with so 
great succesa as to liaTe elicited many requests for another 
performance. 
Their SECOND ORATORIO will therefore Uka place at the 

TREMONT TEMPLE, 
On Sunday Evening next, Deo. 16» 

CommeDcing at 6)i o^clock. 

The Society tnrntK, that with the kind patronage of thefr 
friends and the pablie, the effects of the exiremtly adveru 
eircumstances under which their first performance was giren, 
may be retriered. 

(f/^Tickets 60 cents each, at usual planes: Members can 
obtain them of Mea«r8. S. A. Stetson & Co. 850 Washington St. 
R Kemp, 178 Hanorer St., and E. L. Balch, Offlee Journal of 
Music, 21 School St. 

OTTO DRESEIi respectfully announces that he will 
glre a series of • 

FOUR KUSIOAL SOIR^S, 
in the Messrs Chickixiko's Rooms, commencing about the 
middle of next month. Further particulars hereafter. 



ORCHESTRAL ^ONCERTS, 

THE THIRD 
OF TOE SUBSCRIPTION SERIES OF SIX 

ORANn ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 

Will be giTen at the 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 

On Saturday Evening, Deo. 22d, 1866. 

T^ith the assistance of 
Iflsf LOUISE HBN8LBR, Vocalist, and 

Mr. WILLIAM MASON, Pianist. 

Conductor CARL ZERRAHN. 



PROGRAMME. 

Parti. 

1. SIttfonIa Pastorale, in F, No. 6, BeetfaoTen. 

2. Romania from ** II Glnramento," Mereadante. 

Snng by Miss Loniss IIbkblib. 

8. Orerture to "Medea,*' CherablnL 

Part n. 

1. ** Concert-Stack," for Piano and Orchestra Yon Weber. 

Played by William Mason. 

2. Aria : <* Batti, battl," from Don Juan, Mosart. 

Sung by Miss Lonisi Ukhslxb. 

8. Overture to " Midsummer Night's Dream,". .Mendelssohn. 

Tickets Fifty Cents each, to be obtained at the usual places. 
Also, in sets of six, good for any of the remaining concerts, at 
9ZJB0 per set. 

Doors open at 6K* Commence at 7^ o'clock. 

GRAND SAORED COITCERT 
AT Re^r. Dr. PUT1VABI*S CHURCH, Roximrjr- 

M. ADOLPH BAUM BACH respectfully announces to the citl- 
aens of Roxbury and Tlciniry that he will gire a Grand Sacred 
Concert at the above Church, SUNDAY BYENINQ, Deo. 16, 
1866. 

He will be assisted by the following artists: 

Mrs. OioaaiANKA R. Lbach, (Lare Mrs. Stuart,) Mr. S. W. 
Lbacb, Mr. XkTHuasoif, Mrs. Fowui, Mrs. Hbad, Mr I<ow and 
Mr. Upbam, In addition to a ehnruii of thirty performers. 

Conductor, Mr. Adolph Baumbach; Organist, Mr. L. H. 

SOCTHARD. 

Tickets 60 cents each (children half-price,) to be obtained at 
the Norfolk House, White's apothecary store, Bicknell's and 
Backup's bookstores, and at the church on the eTening of the 
performance. 

DnoTS open at 6K o'clock — to commence at 7^. 

P. 8. There will be between the hours of 6 and 7 o'clock 
next Sunday eveniog Roxbury omnlburas at the usual stand 
in Boston, to conrey pt^rsons to the church in Roxbury and 
back to Boston at the close of the concert. 

CHAMBER CONCERTS. -Seventh Series. 

THIRD CONCERT 

Will teke place on MONDAY EVENING, Dee. 17th, 1956, 
at Messrs. Chlckering's Rooms, assisted by J. C. D. Parkxr, 
Piani-^t.. ... A new Piano Trio, by Th. Ooury,— Quartette in 0, 
No. 76, by Havdn, — Schubert's famous Posthumous Quartette 
In D minor, (first time in Boston,)— DaTld's Salon Duet for 
Violin and Piann, etc will be presented. 

Tickets for the series of Bight, (used at pleasure,) |i5. Sin- 
gle tickets 81 each. Concert will commence at 7^ precisely. 

MR. J. M MOZART will gire his SECOND CONCERT In 
Cambridg^port at Athenseum Hall, on Monday Evening, 
Dec. 17th, at 8 o'clock. 

THE MESSIAH AT CHRISTMAS. 

HANDEL'S MESSIAH will be performed by the 
HANDEL AND UATDN SOCIETY on SUNDAY EVE- 
NING, Deo. 28, at the Music Hall. 

—assisted ST— 

Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIP PS, 

Mas. E. A. Wf NTWORTH, 

Mss. GE0RG1ANA R. LEACH, 

Mm. HARRISON MILLARD, 

Mm. STEPHEN W. LEACH. 
Tickets at 50 cents each, may be obtained at the principal 
Music Stores and Hotels. 

Of the Season Tickets, those numbered Jive only will admit 
to this Concert. H. L. HAZELTON, 

Secretary. 

GEORGE W. PRATT. 

MUSIC ROOM UNDER PARK STREET CHURCH. 

CARD. 

MR. PIBRRE BBRTHOUD, Professor of Music, 
graduate of the Conserratolre de Paris, pupil of Neu- 
mann, Mnledeu and other distinguished Musicians at Psris, 
begs to announce that he is now ready to take pupils in Bos- 
ton, on the PUno, Musical Composition, Hsrmony, etc. 

He is permitted to refer to Rer. Dr. R. N. Kirk, Boston j Prof. 
Agassis. Prof. Ouyot, Cambridge ; J. S. Dwiirht, Boston. 

Mr. B. may be addressed at Nathan Richardson's, Oliver 
Ditson's,and Reed & Co,'s Music Stores, Boston, or at Alonso 
Tripp's, Principal of the Young Ladies' Institute, now opening 
at 85 Centre street, Roxbury. 

Brass Band Mnsic on Cards.— New Pieces. 

THFS day publisbed, the fbllowlng of *< IMtson's Select 
Band Music," printed on cards. Price 81 pra set. 
No. 11, Oipsey Polka : No 18, Sontag PolU : No. 21, Roy's 
Wife, My Lod^ng is on the Cold ground, and Annie Laurie : 
No. 27, Lore Not Quickstep : No. 84, Wrecker's Daughter 
Qoioksiop. 

Published by OUwer DiUon, 116 Waskington St. 
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AHTHEIS FOB THE COMIG 8EA801I. 
Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported from England) 

3 09 J Broadway, NX. 

ANTHEMS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

HOPKINS E. J. Let us Now 00 Etik Uhto BirftURm, s. 
1. T. B., 19 eta. Single Vocal parU, 18eta. Claaa copjr, 3 eta. 

C&OOE. BiBOLD, I Bsuia YO0 Glad TmnoB, s. a. t. b , 19 
eta. 

QREENB. Bbrold I Diuiro Too Glad Tidikgs, for Two 
Treblea or Tenom, with Chorna ibr Four Yoicea, 38 eta. 8«p»- 
nt« Vocal Parte, 22 eta. 

HANDEL. Fob Bbrold DABKicBaa. Reelt. ) «^ ^ 
The people that walked in darkneaa. Air b. f '^ ^^ 

For anto ua a Child la Bom. 81 eta. Sep. Voe. parts, 26 eta. 

Behold, a Virgin ahall concHve ; and 0! thou that telleat. 
Alto, Solo, and Chorua, 81 eta. Ditto, Sto., 6 ota. Separate 
Vocal parta, 25 etf . 

JACKSON, (Maaham.) Shobt ahd Eait Ahtbims, aultable 
for Country Cholra : 
Sing, heavena ! (4 Toleea,) 26 eta. Sep. Vocalparta, 13 etr. 
Zion : that bringeat good tidings, (4 yoieea,) 68 eta. 
! come hither and behold, (4 roicea,) 68 eta. 

NOVELLO. SiMQ Urto thi Ixird. Short Anthem Ibr g. a. 
T. B., with a Verae for Four Treblea, 19 eta. Small claaa copy, 
in aeore, 8 eta. Separate Vocal parta, 16 cts. 

PTJRCELL. Bbrold, I Bbiro You Glad Tidiros. In Fall 
aeore. Verae, a. t. b., 69 eta. Separate Chorus parta, 18 eta. 

Behold, I bring you glad tidings (abridged from the abore, ) 
from Boyce'a Cathedral Music. Verse, a. t. b., 26 eta. Sepa- 
rate Vocal parta, 22 eta. 

VITTORIA. Bbrold, I Biixa Tou Glad TiDnos, s. a. t. 
B. , Folio aiae, 19 cU. Claaa copy, in aeore, 8 eta. 

Carols for Christmas-tide. 

Set to Aneienfc Melodiea, by the Rer. Tromas Hblmobb, M. A. 
Worda, prinolpally in imitation of the original, by the Ker. J. 
M. Nbalb, M. A. 

ISmosiBe, 18 

** poat-free, 15 

*< In paekeU of 50, 6 00 

u bound in scarlet cloth, 25 

« oompraaaed four roeal parta, 25 

These Carola nay be sung by a aolo Toloe, with accompani- 
ment ft>r the Piano and Oigan, In which Ibrm they are printed 
in Muaia Folio. Ad libitum Vocal Parta for Alto, Tenor, and 
BaM, hATe bean added. In order that, when theae Yolcea are 
present, the harmony may be rendered complete without an 
instrument. Tlie Volume, folio music aiae, 91 . 18. 

J. A. NOVBIiliO, 

Sacred Huaio Store, 889 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 DeaA atreet, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

^OB FRMING neatly and pnnipOy eiecnted at this OfGce. 
SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

imPOBTERS OF FOREIGN IIIIJSIC, 

BATB BBXOTBD TO 

Ho. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Hinth 8t. 
NEW YORK. 

WILLIAM R. BABCOCK. 

^trecior of ^(ttsic & IDrgamst of Ctntnil C^rt^, 

— ALSO— 

MUSIC BOOM in the BASEMENT of PARK ST. CHURCH, 
Rcaldeneei Adamas House. 



S 



MITH A NIXOEf*S NEIV HAI.I., 
Fourth atreet, CIncliinatI, OlUo. 

IS NOW COMPLETED. 
CAPACITY, ]i,500. 



L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF IfllJSIC, 

965 'WaalUiictou fltr««t, Boston* 

CHICKERINa & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OV 

PATENT ACTION 
QRAND AND SQUARE 

Of BYEBY DESCRIPTION. 

WAREROOmS, 



Apr 29 



TREMONT STREET, 

B08T0 N. tf 



CIIIJHCH OIIGANS. 

COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
WM. B. D. 8IKM0N8, Organ BuUder, 

(Heretofore doing bufilueas in the style of Wm. B D. Simmosb 
8l Co.) and 

GSOBGE FI8HEB, 

Of Canibridge, hare thiii dny formed a Copartncniliip Ibr eon- 
tinning the uiftnufurtnrp of Church Onpinii. 
We defign to keep in our WKreroomc New Inetrument«for mie 
atprlres from #400 toSliiOOeach, and are pnpnred to butld 
bj eontrart at the i^bortent notlrr, Organs, worth from |tOi)0 to 
ff 12,000. And by prompt and faithftii execution of orders hope to 
merit a like encouragement to tlmt heretofore extrnded to \Vu. 
B. D. SiMMOits, and which bss Indicated the necw^nlty of this 
business coonertion, that his entire att4>ntion may be deroted 
to the more difflcult and artistic parts of the business, so that 
an increase thereof may cause no diminution of the peroonal 
attention which is rrquislte fnr the mainteusnce of the CIIA- 
RACTKK of our instruments, upon which wo rely fnr success. 

While it will be our aim and ambition to furnish OaaAiva or 
A Pbefection or tonk avd Mxchamsm, and or ak klboakck op 
BXTKKioR UKBOKPABSBD, wr are conflilcnt of ability tooflvr terms 
MOItK FAVOilABLIi THAN (UN BK OUTAINliD KI^P«- 
WHERE, for the following reasoiis : liavlng ample means, we 
can purchase In large quantities at flmt cost, for cn«h ; can al- 
ways command the meet tslented a.«sliitant<', and also do suf- 
ficient business to practise dWIsiou of labor, which, by aiwign- 
ing parts to workmen skilled In tht'lr particular branch, neces- 
sarily Insures better work at lew expense. Our Manuractory, 
by Its proximity to Charles rirvr, enables us to recelre lumber 
direct from the vesfel at first cost, and baring been erected 
expressly for the business, is la arrangement, else, conre- 
nience and Its facilities unequalled, being fumlsbe<] with sti>am 
engine, steam-hen ted drying-house, planing, grooving, match- 
ing, moulding, tenoning, boring, and other machines, together 
with lath scroll, circular and other sawn, &,c., all operated 
by steam power. 

Thfse faeilUits are 9tuh as are possessed by no other mmiu- 
facturer of Or^ns in this eounirff, and of themivlTcs would 
enable us to fUrnlsb instruments, with a fair profit, at a prioa 
which those of like quality must cost builders who have work 
done by hand that can be better executed at half tha cost by 
steam machinery. 

Second lianil Orf^na at all times for sale. 

Orders for tuning church organs promptly attended to, and 
contracts taken for tuning by the year. 
Orders respectfully solicited. 

8IMMON8 & FISHER, 
No. 1 Cluu>les St., cor. of Cambridge St. Boston. 
Boston, October 1, 1855. 06 dmo 



CARL ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addrasMd at Wade's Music Store, 197 Washington St. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Mannfkotory, 379 DVaahinf^oii Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

TOUIG LADIES' VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL 

B. R. BI.A1VCHARD* Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to reeeire instruction, from the best mae- 
ters, In the Cultlratlon of the Voice, Style, &e. 

Address, can of Geo. J. Webb k Co , No. 8 Winter street 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL be happy to gire instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Mmdo. Address i— 
No. 8 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residenee No. 50 Kneeland Street* 



€• BREV8ING, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAT. NEW YORK, 

Depot of Erard's Grand Pianos, 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

\C^ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 

MR. AUGUST FRIES, 

Teacher of Music, will be ready to reeeire pupils after October 
15th. and may be addressed at Richardson ^s Musical Bxcliange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 16 Dix Plaoe. 

CARL. HAU8E 

OFFERS his serrlces as Instructor In Thoroogh Bass and 
in the higher bnnehes of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs. Professional Teachers, and otliers who may wish 
to accomplisn tbemselTes for publie concert playing, or teach- 
ins, is respeetfiilly requested. 

Mr. Hause maybe addressed at the music storss of Nathan 
Riebardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row. 



MEYER & TRETBAR, 

BurrALO, Ji, y, 

IC^AOENTS for the PnblMiing Ilovse of 0. M. HBYXR, Ja. 

Bmnsericlt. 



SCHUBBRTH A CO., MUSIC DBPOT, 689 BROAD- 
WAY, N. Y., old esUbllsbed publishing house, foanded 
thirty years ago lo Hambuigh and Lelpilg, request the public 
to inspect their Immense 

Stock of One BItlllom IVorka, tbe lar||eet im 
tke United Statea. 

Our own 25,000 publications nnk higtiest in Europe, and snr- 
pass by Ut all that has erer been publistied in the United 
BUtes. 

These Arts empower us to sell good mnsio at the lowest 
rates. To Dealen, Seminaries and Ttechccs, Tery fitTorable 
terms. 

07'Our PIANOS, Grand, Upright, and Square, combine 
richness of tone, elegance with eheepness, haTlng no compe- 
tition. 

HENRY 8. CUTLER, 

BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CHURCH OP THE ADVENT, 

GREEN STREET. 

Ip-Communlrations may be left with Outb Dirtov, or with 

Natbam Riohaedboh. 



ANDREAS T. THORUP, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
84 Plnelmej- Street. 

May be addressed at Reed*s or Richardson's Mosle Stores. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

TEAOHER OF MUSXO, 
V. S. HOTEIi. 

Oommnnlcatlons ean be left at Mr. Ditsoa^s mode ators. 



EOKHARDT, 

BEGS LEAVE to Inibrm the Musical Public of Boston, that 
he can derote a few spare honn to giving Inatruction in 
the higher branches or Music, such as the Sonatas of Moasrt 
and Beetboren, with Violin accompaniment, Tbomngh Bass, 
&e. Reddeaee, No. 14 Pleasant Street, comer of Spear Place. 

OTTO DBESEIi 

Hss rstomed to town and Is ready to reoeiee pupils. IS^ maj 
be addressed at Richardson's Musical Exehanffs. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St 

RESIDENCE. . . .18 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 

A. W. FBENZEL. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be add re s se d at Reed's or Richardson's Musk Storasi or 
at his residence, No. 86 Charles Street. 



EDWAB D li. B AIiOH, MUSIO^A.Np JOB TBINTINQ OFFICE, 



TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

?Int insertion , per line 10 ela. 

Each sniMeqnent insertion, per line 5 cts. 

Por one eolnmn, (126 lines) flnt Insertion S1S.0O 

Do do esch subsequent. . . . 96.00 

Special notSoes (leaded), eaeh insertion, per line 20 eta. 

Payments reqnlred in adTanoe : for yearly 

quarterly in adranee. 

NoTSrsSSoOIj STBEBT. 



FIRST PREMIUM MELODEONS, 

The Very Best now Mannfaetnred. 

r^S. D. k If. W. SMITH rwpcrtfally cell the atbntkm of 
the public to their IMI'KOVliU MiiliODilONS, constantly on 
exhibition at their Wsrcrooms, 

No. 417 IVnahljnatoii Street. 

By means of a new method of eoirtag, known only totbem- 
seWtfS, they have surreeded in removing the harsh and busung 
sound which formerly characterised tlie Instrument, render- 
ing the tones full, clesr and organ-like. The action is prmnpc 
and nrllHble, enabling the perfbrmer to execute the most rapid 
mnidc without obsryring (he touce. The swell Is anmngcd to 
give great expr««sion. 

The manufacturera received the First Premium, over all rom- 
petltorR, at the Pair of the Maanchusctts Chariublc H«thanic 
Assoi lation ; also at the MetropoUtan Mechanics* Pair, held at 
Wajthlngton, D. C. 

For the Parlor, instruments are furnished at prices varying 
from S45 to Sl^. 

larger Instruments, with two banks of keys, for chapels and 
small churrhe^ from ffl50 to fdOO. 

Thta last instrum«>nt, known as the ORGAN HARMONIUM, 
has been esseutbUly Improved by Messrs. Smith, and they have ' 
serurvd a p.itent therefor. 

Persons who wish to hire Melndeons with a view of pnrehas- 
Ing at the end of tlie year, can have Uie rents credited as part 
payment of the purchase niouey. 

MTiTiR OABBIELIiE DE I»A UOTTE 

— OIVSS— 

INSTRUCTION on tlie PIANO-FORTE, 
And may be addrrascd at her residence, 66 Hancock St. 
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Chat with Bossinl 

BT FERDINAND HILLBB. 

Translated for this Joamal from tha Zeitung of Cologna. 

VI. 

Did your extraordinary successes ever turn 
your head? I asked R-ossiNi one day. You 
were so young, it would bave been no wonder. 
— My extraordinary successes ! said the maestro, 
smiling in his peculiar way. But seriously speak- 
ing, I have always remained tolerably quiet in 
success, and in a fiasco likewise ; and for that I 
thank an impression I received in my earliest 
youth and which I never have forgotten. 
—What was that ? 

— Before I had yet given my first operetta, began 
the maestro, I was present in Venice at the first 
production of a one-act opera of Simon Mair. 
Mair, you know, at that time was the hero of the 
day ; he had produced perhaps twenty operas in 
Venice with the greatest success. In spite of all 
that, the public treated him that evening as if he 
were an ignorant vagabond ; you can form no 
idea of such a rudeness. I was really shocked. 
Is this the way you reward a man who has pro- 
vided you enjo}Tnent for so many years ? Dare 
you take such liberties, because you have paid a 
couple of paoli entrance money ? Then verily it 
18 not worth while, thought I, to take your judg- 
ment much to heart; — and on this principle I have 
acted ever since as much as possible. 
— They have not always behaved very gently 
towards you ; I said. 

— Too true ! you know bow they maltreated 
me at the first performance of " the Barber ;" and 
that was not the only time. But one evening the 
Venetians touched me. It was at the first perfor- 
mance of an opera, Sigismonda^ which made 
them most heartily tired. I saw by their looks, 



how gladly they would have aired their impa- 
tience ; but they controlled themselves, kept still 
and let the music float past undisturbed. ■ I was 
quite affected by this amiability. 
— I can fancy to myself a lively picture of it, 
said I laughing. 

— To say the truth, continued Rossini in a lively 
tone, I was at that time the most insolent fellow 
in the world. I loved my parents tenderly, and 
care on their account disturbed me, until I had 
so far succeeded as to make their subsistence sure. 
Beyond that, the devil might take all and several. 
It was very wrong, I dare say ; but I could not 
do otherwise, I was so constituted. 
— It was very well that it was so ! Else you never 
would have composed " The Barber." But, 
apropos to " The Barber, " I have sometimes 
heard it maintained, that the arietta of Marcellina 
in the second act was not yours. Is it so ? 
— You mean the aria di sorhetio f* said Rossini. 
I must boast the composition of that. And that 
reminds me of another aria di sorbettOj which was 
droll enough. 
— AVhat was that? 

— In an opera, Ciro in Babiloniaj I had a dread- 
ful seconda donna. She was not only beyond all 
licence hideous, but her voice too was worthless. 
After the most careful examination I discovered, 
that she possessed one single tone, the B flat of 
the middle octave, which sounded not badly. So 
I wrote her an aria in which she had nothing else 
but that one tone to sing, gave all to the orches- 
tra, and as the piece pleased and was applauded, 
my one-toned singer was overjoyed at her triumph. 
— She was at least modest But this Ciro t I 
have neither seen nor heard of it. 
— It belongs with my fiasco's. When I returned 
from its unfortunate production to Bologna, I 
found an invitation to a picnic. I ordered at a 
confectioner's a little ship of march-pane, whose 
flag bore the name '^ Ciro ;" the mast was broken, 
the sail full of holes, and it lay on its side, swim- 
ming in a sea of sweet cream. The merry com- 
pany laughingly devoured my wrecked vessel. 
— But that does not prove, said I, that your Per- 
sian conqueror deserved his fate ; — the case is pe- 
culiar. Your Zelmira b one of your least known 
operas, and yet it certainly belongs among your 

best. 

— During my stay in Vienna, said Rossini, it had 

great success ; but it requires such an excellent 
ensemble of singers, as I had with me there. I 
had uncommonly fine times there. 
— Were you also satisfied with the musical mater- 
ials you found there ? I asked. 
— The chorus was excellent. The orchestra, too, 

*An Italian expression, to designate the pieces sung 
by the second or third lingers, while the company re- 
freshed themselves with ice-creams, &c 



was very good ; it only wanted power which, pos- 
sibly was accidental. Did you know Weigl? 
— I saw him for a moment in my earliest boyhood ; 
he was then directing. 

— Very likely. Ho knew that he had been de- 
scribed to me as one of my great enemies. To 
convince me of the contrary, he rehearsed Zel- 
mira in the orchestra with a carefulness such as I 
had never known either in myself or others. I 
wanted sometimes to beg him not to be so very 
particular about it ; but I had to confess that it 
went wonderfully. At that time I heard several 
of my operas in a German translation, and indeed 
to my greatest satisfiiction. The German lan- 
guage adapted itself to my music much better than 
the French, as I was afterwards convinced. 
Among the singers I recollect particularly the 
basso, FoRTj, as a great talent The Unoheb 
and the Sontao began their career at that time. 
— I am not surprised at what you say of the Ger- 
man translation of your operas. To be sure, I 
could not swear to the excellence of their dic- 
tion ; but our prosody, which has pretty well de- 
termined long and short quantities, stands much 
nearer to the Italian, than the French does. 
— In the translations which they made of several 
of my operas for the Grand Opera, said Rossini, 
I oilen could not trust my ears ; the substituted 
text seemed to me impossible, intolerable. But 
NouRRiT, to whom I spoke of it, found it all 
right ; I also saw that no one was disturbed by it 
It would have been laughable to wish to be more 
severe than Frenchmen were, and so I did not 
press the matter ; but the impression, which I 
had of it, has never changed. 
— The French composers frequently are not very 
exact in their treatment of the text, and many 
foreigners have set them examples in that respect. 
IIow admirably has not our German Gluck de- 
claimed the French I 

— It would have been bad, if he had not done it, 
replied the in&estro, since with him the declama- 
tory part forms the foundation of the whole. 
— Do you believe, maestro, that poetry and music 
ever can excite an equal interest at the same 
time? 

— When the charm of the tones has once fairly 
siezed upon the listener, said Rossini with fire, 
the words will surely have the worst of it. But 
if the music does not tell, of what use is it ? It is 
then unnecessary, if not superfluous or even an 
annoyance. 

vn. 

— You must tell me still more about your boyhood, 
maestro, I began over a game of Domino ; for 
you were properly a boy, when you began to 
write operas. How came it, that you made your 
debut in Venice of all places ? 
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— Accident plays so great a part in our career ! 
exclaimed Bossini. At the age of thirteen I was 
engaged for the opera season in Sinigaglia as 
mdesiro cd cembalo, I found there a singer, who 
sang not badly, but was just one of the most un- 
musical sort. One day in an aria she made a 
cadenza of a harmonic advent urousncss, that went 
beyond everything. I tried to make it clear to 
her, (hat she should have some regard to the har- 
mony held out in the orchestra, and she even 
seemed to see the truth of this remark to a cer- 
tain degree ; but at the performance she abandon- 
ed herself again to her inspiration, and made a 
cadenza, at which I could not refrain from laugh- 
ing out. But the parterre also broke out into a 
loud laugh, and the donna was furious. She 
complained to her special protector, the gentleman 
who on the part of the city stood at the head of 
the opera, a verj' wealthy and respectable Vene- 
tian, who had large estates in Sinigaglia ; she ac- 
cused me particularly of uncivil conduct, main- 
taining that I had set the public laughing by my 
own behavior. I was summoned into the austere 
presence of the gentleman and severely rated by 
him. If you allow yourself to make fun of the 
first artistes, said he to me in a domineering tone, 
I will have you thrown into prison. He might 
have been able to do that, but I did not let my- 
self be intimidated, and the affair took another 
turn. I explained to him my harmonic scruples, 
convinced him of my innocence, and instead of 
sending me to prison, he conceived the liveliest 
fancy for me and told me finally, that if I ever 
got so far as to be able to compose an ' opera, I 
must come to him and he would commission mc 
to write one. 

— And did he keep his word ? 
— I may thank him for my first scriUura in Ve- 
nice, and with a remuneration of 200 francs, 
which at that time seemed to be not small. 
— At the theatre San Mosd, was it not V 
— Yes ; that theatre has since gone down, and it 
is a great \o?a for the younger Italian composers. 
They used to give there short comic operas, for 
four or five persons, without chorus, without 
change of scenery, which could be studied in the 
shortest time, and which cost the impresario but 
little. Hence it was easy to get one's work brought 
out there and acquire a little experience. Many 
distinguished composers have made their debut 
there. To-day, if a young Italian composer wish- 
es to make a first attempt upon the stage, and has 
not some thousands of francs to throw away upon 
it, he will hardly be able to accomplish it. In 
fact, quite other means are now required, such as 
it is hardly to be supposed an impresario would 
risk. 

— What a pity that the Italians have so entirely 
forsaken the opera huffa^ in which they have 
achieved so much that is excellent ! said I. 
— The Neapolitans especially, replied Rossini, 
had a peculiar talent for it. This kind requires 
perhaps rather a lively feeling for the nature of 
the stage, than great musical gifVs. But now the 
singers, too, for that are wanting. This daily 
handling of the stiletto makes them quite unfit to 
move with lightness and with grace. 

Do you ascribe it to political events, that such 
a pre-ponderating taste for the tragic, the pathe- 
tic, rules just now in Italy ? 
— I do not know, said the maestro, but I have ob- 
servedi that when by way of exception an opera 
buffa has once been tolerably given, it always ex- 



ercises a certain attractive power, and causes a 
good deal of merriment among the people. 
— And that is something not to be despised 1 said 
I, thinking of Goetiie'b comical side. 

VIII. 

— One day the maestro suddenly sang the begin- 
ning of the finale from Beetdoven's Se]>tet, 
and then a Scherzo of the same master. — From 
which Symphony is this movement ? he a.<kcd, 
turning to me. 
— From the Eroica, 

— Right. What an energ}-, what a fire dwelt in 
that man ! What treasures are contained in his 
piano-forte Sonatas ! I am not sure that they do 
not stand higher with me than his Symphonies ; 
there is perhaps even more inspiraiion in them. — 
Did you know Beethoven ? 
— I had the fortune, when a boy, to speak with 
him a few weeks before his death, — I answered. 
— During my stay in Vienna, said Rossini, I was 
presented to him by the old Calpani ; but with 
his deafness and my ignorance of the Gennan 
language, conversation was impossible. I n*joice 
that I have at least seen him. — But your Weber 
also was a capital fellow — his treatment of the or- 
cheslra, the new efforts which he won from the 
instruments ! Did he write Symphonies also ? 
— He made one attempt, which however cannot 
be counted among his most felicitous. On the 
contrary his Overtures, even in the concert 
room, are among our most favorite pieces for the 
orchestra. 

— And justly, said the maestro, although I cannot 
exactly approve the practice of introducing in the 
overture the finest motives of the opera; if only 
because it robs them of the charm of novelty 
when they occur again. Besides, it is not easy 
to divine their relations to one another, before the 
play. But Weber had precious ideas I IIow 
exquisite the entrance of the march in his Con- 
cert'StUck^ vi\i\i the deep clarinet tones ! (Rossini 
sang the first part of it). I have always loved to 
hear this piece. 

— You have heard it from Liszt, who in truth 
played it as no other could ! I interrupted. 
— Poor Weber ! He visited me in Paris on his 
journey to Loudon ; he looked then so weak and 
suffering, that to me it was incomprehensible how 
he could undertake such a journey. He hoped, 
he told me, to be able to earn somethinir substan- 
tial there for his family ; — he should have pre- 
served himself for them. The way in which he 
approached me, was singular ; to me there was 
something in it almost comical. 
— IIow so, maestro ? 

— It seems that Weber at an earlier period had 
once written a newspaper article about, or rather 
against, my Tancredi, and he thought it necessary, 
therefore, to have me asked, through an acquaint- 
ance, whether I would be willing to see him. If 
I had had any anticipation, wl^en as a twenty-year 
old chap I put Tancredi upon paper, that a for- 
eign composer would have taken any sort of 
notice of it, I should really have reckoned it an 
honor. You can imagine, that Weber's visit was 
none the less welcome to me on that account. 
— Newspaper articles have never troubled you 
much ! said I. 

— Certainly not ! replied the maestro, laughing. 
To think of all that was written against me, when 
I came to Paris I Indeed the old Berton made 
verses upon mc, in which be called me Mr. 



Crescendo. But all that passed without danger 
to life ! What does annoy me is, tliat they have 
circulated a mass of untrue stories about me, in 
which I sometimes play a strange part enough — 
but we must put up with all that. 
— But you must some day dictate your biogra- 
phy to somebody, said I. The particulars of so 
rich a life as yours ought not to be lost. I too 
shall soon be able to furnish a small contribution 
to it ! You perceive, I listen to you as if I be- 
longed to the secret police. 
— Kecj) on a.sking questions, my dear Ferdi- 
nando ! as long as you arc at all interested. 
— Poor maestro ! Then you will liave to hold 
forth many a time yet ! 

[To be contlnaed.] 
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(Continued from p. 83 ) 

6. " Einige Kanonuiche Verdmlerungen^ some 
canonic variations on the Christmas Hymn, 
** Von Ilhnmel hoch da I'omm ich her** for the or- 
gan with two sets of keys and a pedal. Published 
at Nuremberg, by Balthasar Schmid. — They con- 
sist of five variations, in which a great number of 
artificial canons are introduced, in the simplest 
manner. 

7. ^^ Musikalhches Opfer" Musical Offering, 
dedicated to Frederick II. of Prussia. The theme 
received from the King, of which we have before 
spoken, first appears as a three-part fugue, under 
tlic name of Kicercar, or with the heading, llegis 
Jussu et Religuia, Canonica Arte Rr^soluta. Sec- 
ondly, the composer has made it into a sixpart 
Ricercar for tlie Clavichord. Then follows 
" Thematis regii elaborationes canonico'^ of vari- 
ous kinds/' and fourthly and lastly, a Tigo for the 
flute, violin and bass upon the same theme is ad- 
ded. 

8. " Die Kunst der Fuge" (that is, the art of the 
Fugue.) The greatest part of this admirable and 
uni(}ue work was engraved by one of his sons dur- 
ing the life of the composer, but nevertheless it 
did not appear till af\er hi) death, in 1 752. Mar- 
purg, then at the head of the German composers, 
wrote a preface to this edition, containing many 
just and critical observations on the use and im- 
portance of works of this kind. Nevertheless this 
work was above the appn*ciation of the public in 
general, and its popularity was restricted to a 
small circle of connoisseurs. These were soon 
furnished with copies, and the plates soon fell into 
disuse, and were soUl by his heirs for old copper. 
Had a work of this kind by a man of such repu- 
tation as Bach, and reccommended as something 
superior by a writer whose opinions was so highly 
esteemed on these subjects, been published in any 
other country than Germany, ten or more elegant 
editions would have been purcliased out of mere^ 
patriotism. But as it was, there were not a suffi- 
cient number of copies of this work sold to pay 
the value of the copper plates used in engraving 
it. The work is composed of variations on a 
grand scale. The author's intention was to show 
all that could be done upon a theme for a fugue. 
The variations, which are all complete fugues upon 
the same theme, are here counterpoints. The 
last fugue but one has three themes, in the third 
of which the composer discovers his name by 
b-a-c-h. This fugue was however never finished, 
owing to a disoider in the composer's eyes, for 
which an operation proved unsuccessful. It is 
said Bach's intention was to have four themes in 
the last fugue, to reverse them in all their four 
parts, and thus close the work. All these different 
kinds of fugues upon one theme have this merit, 
that each part is equallv melodious and smooth, 
and no one inferior to the others. To make up 
for the deficiency of the last fugue there is added 
at the end of the work the Tour-part chorale : 
" Wenn wlr in hbchsten Nothe sind." — It was 
dictated a few days before his death by Bach to 
his son-in-law Altnikol. Of the art displayed in 
this composition, little need be said. It was so 
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familiar to the composer that he could practice it 
even durinjij his illness. I have always felt greatly 
afTecti'd by the expression of resignation and de- 
votion which it conveys, and I, can hardly deter- 
mine which I would rather have done without — 
this chorale or the conclusion of the last fugue. 

CHAPTBU IX. 

There were published after Bach's death a col- 
lection of four-part choral songs made by his son 
C. Ph. Emanuel, and published at Berlin and 
Leipzig, by Birnstiel, part 1, in 17C5 and part 2, 
1769. Each part contJiincd 100 choral hymns, 
mostly selected from the author's annual composi- 
tions for the church. At a subsequent period 
Kirnberger also published four collections of 
choral hymns, by John Sebastian Bach. These 
were published by Brcitkopf. — The manuscript 
works of Bach may be classed into compositions 
for the clavichord and organ, with and without 
accompaniments; and compositions for stringed 
instruments and for the voice. I will mention 
them in their natural order. 

I. Compositions for the clavichord. — 1. Six 
little Preludes for the use of beginners — 2. Fif- 
teen two-part Inventions. A musical subject so 
contrived that by imitation and transposition of 
the parts the whole of a composition might be 
developed from it, was called an Invention. The 
rest w<is but an enlargement, and did not need to 
be invented, when the means of development 
were properly known. These fifteen inventions 
are very useful for a young harpsichord player. 
The composer has taken care that not only both 
hands shall be exercised cfiually, but that every 
finger shall be so likewise. They were composed 
at Cothen in 1723, and originally had a long title 
beginning : ** A plain introduction, bv which the 
lovers of the clavichord are taught a clear method 
of playing correctly in two parts &c." In several 
of these inventions there were originally here and 
there poor and awkward turns in the melody, and 
some other defects. But Bach, who at a later 
period found them of great use to his pupils, 
gradually took out of them whatever shocked his 
now mature taste, and at length made them really 
expressive master-pieces, without however dimin- 
ishing their usefulness as exercises for the hands 
and fingers, and for forming the taste. A careful 
study of these is indeed the best preparation for 
Bach's greater works. 8. Fifteen three-part In- 
ventions, which are also known by the the title of 
Symphonies. They are intended for the same 
purposes as the preceding, only they lead the pu- 
pil on further. 

4. "The Well- tempered Clavichord*' or pre- 
ludes and fugues in all the keys, composed for the 
use of inquisitive youth, as well as for the amuse- 
ment of such as are already versed in the art. 
Part I. 1722. — The second part of this work, con- 
taining also twenty-four preludes and twenty-four 
fugues in all the keys, was composed at a later 
period. All are from beginning to end master- 
pieces in this collection; while, in the first part, 
there are some few pieces which bear the traces 
of the immaturity of youth, and were probably 
only preserved by the author to increase the num- 
ber to twenty-four. But even these were in 
course of time corrected by the author; whole 
passages are cut out or altered, so that in later 
copies there are very few pieces left which can be 
taxed with imperfection. Among these few may 
be reckoned the fugues in A minor, G major, and 
G minor, C major, F major and F minor, &c. 
The rest are all excellent, and some of them in 
no way inferior to those in the second part And 
even this second part has, in the lapse of time, 
received many improvements, as will be seen on 
comparing the old and new copies. These two 
parts together form a treasure of Art, which can 
certainly not be found anywhere but in Germany. 

5. Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue. I have 
sought in vain to find another piece of this kind 
by Bach ; such is not to be found, for this is a 
unique work of its kind. I first received this fan- 
tasia from Brunswick, from W. Friedemann. It 
is singular that this work, though so astonishing a 
production of Art, may be appreciated by the 
most unpracticed hearer, when performed with 
even a tolerable degree of accuracy. 



6. A Fantasia. This does not at all resem- 
ble the preceding, but is like the Allegro of a 
sonata divided into two parts, and must be per- 
formed in the same movement and time. In other 
respects it is excellent. In some old copies we 
find a fugue annexed to it, which cannot however 
belong to it. It is not finished. The first thirty 
bars are unquestionably by S. Bach, for they con- 
tain an extremely bold attempt to make use of 
diminished and extreme intervals, and their in- 
versions in a harmony of three parts. None but 
Bach would venture so bold an attempt. The 
remainder seems to have been added by a difier- 
ent hand, for it bears no trace of the style and 
manner of Sebastian- 

7. Six great Suites, consistinf; of preludes, 
allemandes, courantcs, narabands, jigs, &c. They 
are known by the title of " the English suites," 
having been made by the composer for an English- 
man of rank. They are all estimable as works 
of Art, but some single pieces in particular, 
such as the jigs of the hfth and sixth suite, may 
be regarded as master-pieces of harmony and 
melody. 

8. Six little suites, consisting of allemandes, 
courantes, &c. They are generally called French 
suites, on account of their being in the French 
taste. Consistently with the object he has in view, 
the composer is here less learned than in his other 
suites, and makes use of a melody more striking 
and pleasing. The pieces of the fifth suite de- 
serve to be particularly noticed on this account, 
being all of the smoothest melody ; and in the last 
jig none but consonant intervals, especially thirds 
and sixths, are used. 

These are the principal works for the clavichord 
of J. S. Bach ; all of which may be considered as 
classical. Of single suites, toccatas, and fugues, 
not mentioned among the before named, although 
they possess much merit in various ways, most 
must be classed among his juvenile efforts ; and ten 
or twelve single pieces out of this number are 
alone worth preserving ; some because they may 
be useful as exercises for the fingers, for which 
indeed the composer originally intended them; 
and others as at least surpassing all similar pro- 
ductions of other composers. As an excellent 
exercise for the fingers of both hands, I par- 
ticularly recommend a fugue in A minor, in 
which the composer has endeavored very success- 
fully, by a constant succession of running passages, 
to give to both hands equal strength and fa- 
cility. There is also a little fugue in two parts, 
which might also be \ery useful to beginners, as 
it is very flowing, and contains nothing anti- 
quated. 

[To be continued.] 



A New Prima Donna. — A letter from Tu- 
rin says: "The great attraction which Signor 
Kenzoni (Impresario of the Royal Opera) has 
been fortunate enough to secure, is Signora Ma- 
ria PiccoLOMiNi, who has created a perfect 
furore among all sorts and conditions of men in 
Turin, in Verdi's opera, the " Trovatore" With 
great powers and talents as a singer, this young lady 
combines the most inestimable quality of a great 
actress, that of thoroughly understanding the part 
she has to represent But perhaps the romance 
of her own history is not the least of her charms 
for the public. Of an ancient and noble family 
of Sienna, which reckons among its members two 
Popes (Pius II. and III.) and several cardinals, 
one of whom is now in existence and uncle to the 
lady in question, she has entered upon her pres- 
ent career much against the wishes of her family 
in the first instance, solely from an inspiration of 
her peculiar fitness for the stage. At an early 
age she evinced a great genius for the art, and, 
contrary to the prtjudices of the class to which she 
belongs, and the arguments of her anxious parents, 
she determined on pursuing an avocation which 
certainly promises now to bring her wide renown. 
Her family at length, finding this passion really 
amounted to a 'calling,* gave way, and the con- 
sent of all parties having been obtained, she made 
her ddbut with the utmo.st success at Florence ; 
since then she has sung at Pisa, liome, and otlier 
places, with like applause." 



Diary Abroad.— No. 30. 

BsRUXf Nov. 18. — Lrkz*s book on Beethoven again. 
PHge 8. '* Kflpellmeipter in Bonn and excellent Bass 
singer, had this grandfather [Beethoven's] in the musical 
dramas of the time, V Amort Artigiano, (Mechanic's 
Love), in the " Deserter*' of Martigmy had success. 
Who can decide whether this first distant relation to the 
theatre remained without infiuence upon the future com- 
poser of FidtUo V* 

Sure enough, who can decide? Wegkler says the 
grandpapa not only won great applause in these plays 
during the time of Elector Clemens Augustus, but pro- 
duced operas of his own composition, which Lenz should 
not have omitted. Now as Clemens Augustus died nine 
years before our Beethoven was born, and the said 
grandfather lived until bis grandsou had attained the 
ripe and mature nge of three years , nearlif^ Mr. Lenz's 
question is wortliy of carefnl attention. 

Lenz, p. 9. " Distinguished as Beethoven became af- 
terwards as a pianist, his tenchers on this instrument 
have remained unknown, and certainly to their happi- 
ness." Wegeler, who lived in Bonn at the time, mentions 
Jt.hann van Beethoven (Lud wig's father) as his first 
teacher, then a Herr Pfeiffer, then vak der Eder, 
court organist, and then Neefe, who succeeded van der 
Eder just two months after the boy reached the age of 
ten years. According to Wegeler and Schindler, Beet- 
hoven did not profit much by Neefe's instruction. Yet 
Keefe writes from Bonn in the summer and autumn of 
1798 thus : * ^ In November of last year Ludwig van 
Beethoven, second court organist and indisputably one 
of the first pianists, left Bonn for Vienna at the cost of 
our Elector (of Cologne) to perfect himself in the art 
of composition under Hatdn;" and in a note adds: 
'* As this L. V. B., according to various accounts, has 
made great progress in the art, and is indebted for part 
of his culture to Herr Neefe in Bonn, whom he has 
thanked in writing; so perhaps Herr N.'s modesty will 
allow a few words to be placed here, as they are to the 
credit of Herr B." " I thank you for your counsel, 
which you so often have given me in my progress in 
my heavenly art. Should I ever become a great man, 
you will have had a part therein ;— that will rejoice you 
all the more as you may be sure, letc." 

But here is another extract from a letter by Neefe, itn 
yean before-^1788. Hs is speaking of the musicians at 
Bonn, aud then says, " Louis van Beethoven, son of the 
above named tonorist, a boy of eleven years of age and 
of very promising talents. He plays the harpsichord 
with great expertness and power, reads well at sight 
and, to say all In a word, plays nearly all Sebastian 
Bach's WbhUemjterirtti KUstUr^ placed In his hands by 

Herr Neefe Herr Neefe has, aUo^ so far as his 

other duties allow, given him some instruction in thor- 
ough bass,"— and more of the like. Ah, Mr. Lenz, it 
is the teachers on the violin who are unknown ! 

Lenz, p. 10. ** The dlstingnished Bernhard Rommel" 
—Romberg, man, Romberg; — if this was a mere 
misprint, why is it not in the table of errata? 

P. 13. " One of his first acquaintances (in Vienna) 
was Baron Von Swieten, formerly physician to the 
Empress Maria Theresa, &c." 

Not so, Mr. Lenz. The old physician died years b- 
fore. This man was his son, privy counsellor and presi- 
dent of the Imperial Library. 

P. 18. (Speaking of the Septet), '* Haydn praised the 
youth, already so great a master, and we must consider 
him perfectly honest in this. The answer of Beethoven 
is ironical !'* still his Septet was not a * Creation* *'— 
" That," replied Haydn, nettled, ** you coudd not have 
written, for you are an AtheiH:^ 

Aloys Fuchs, of Vienna, the celebrated collector of 
autographs and pictures of composers and musicians, 
relates the story thns: 

*' One day after the performance of the ballet, ' Men of 
Prometheus,' Haydn met his former pupil, «nd stopping 
him, addressed him with: "Well, I heard your ballet 
yesterday and was greatly pleased with it." 

'* Oh, dear papa," replied Beethoven, " you are very 
good, but still it is very far from being a * Creation.' " 

Haydn, taken by surprise, and not well pleased at the 
idea of any comparison between the two works, paused 
a moment and answered significantly: " That is true; it 
is indeed no * Creation,' and I hardly beUeve its author 
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will ever reach that;'* upon wliich, both somewhat dis- 
concerted, they separated. 

Considering, first, that the lobject of " Prometheus*' 
is the advance of man from the i udest, savage state, — 
that of a mere animal,— through the reception of the 
Promethean fire, to a state of the highest enlightened 
civilization; and secondly, both the " Creation'* and the 
ballet were performed for the first time during the same 
spring (1799), both being therefore the topic of general 
conversation, the reply of Beethoven to Haydn loses 
all its irony, and Mr. Leuz's story most be taken for 
what it is worth. 

P. 78. (Speaking of the Masses said, &c., after Beet- 
hoven's death.) " The author is indebted to the distin- 
guished singer, Lablachb, for this notice, who, being 
present at the death of Beethoven [M dem Tode Beet- 
hoven*8 gegemcartig] gave us his last words tiius: * Do 
you hear the bell ? The scene changes 1* In the theatres 
of Vienna a bell gives the signal of the changes of 
scene.'* 

I find it hard to make this out. The Italian, Lablache, 
present at the death of Beethoven 1 True, the great 
singer was in Vienna at the time, singing at the Kiirnt!:- 
nerthor theatre, and joined in the great master's funeral 
obsequies. Beethoven died a few minutes before 6 
o'clock, P. M., March 26th. Sciiindleb wrote to 
MoscHBLES on the 24th: ** He is conscious of his ap- 
proaching end, for yesterday he said to me and Breuning: 
^^PlaudUe amtct, comcedia jinUa est," On the morning 
of the 24th he took the sacrament. At 1 o'clock, P. M., 
the struggle began and lasted two days. The man who 
closed his eyes was Mr. Anselm Hiittenbrenner of 
Gftrtz. Nowhere have I found any allusion to Lablache's 
presence, unless when Schindler says in his letter to 
Moscheles that, of the crowd who came to see B., *' none 
were admitted except those who are bold and audacious 
enough to molest the dying man in his last hours.** I 
will not believe this of Lablache, there must be some 
mistake; either Lenz misunderstood Lablache, or he 
has expressed himself in a way to make me misunder- 
stand him. 

P. 81. (The note to Schuppanzigh, Vol. IL, p. 16:) 

" To Herr Schuppanzigh, 

Besuche er mich nicht mehr. Ich gebe keine acade- 
mic. (Let him visit mo no more. I give no academy.) 

" The last billet shows in the use of ' er' [the third 
person singular] used only by masters to' servants, the 
distance which in the mind of Beethoven separates a 
first violin from the master who writes the notes for it 
before hand." 

And this remark of Mr. Lenz shows too the distance 
which separates a man from accuracy who writes a book 
without examining the sources of information open to 
him. What does the use of er show in the following 
sentences, written by Schuppanzigh himself in Beet- 
hoven's book, sentences relating to the same concert, 
mentioned above as the ^ Academic,** or to the other 
which followed? 

[Scoppanzigh to B.] Wei^s er nicht ob Umlauf [Ka- 
pellmeister] mit den Songern correpitirt hat oder nicht? 

Again; '* Wie ist es mit dem Concert? Wenn es 
tern ernst est, so ist jetzt Zeit Anstalt dazu zo 
machen. Er braucht gar nicht neues zu maclien. . . . 
Das erste concert gebe er noch im Advent, das ist cndc 
dieses Monats.'* 

Pages on pages might be given, but this is enough to 
show that Mr. Lenz has made a slight error in his infer- 
ence. 

P. 140. " Rome was for Mozart not mnch more than 
amass by Palestrina, which he wrote out after once 
bearing, because by the statutes of tlio Sextine Chapel 
the score could not be seen.*' For '* Mass by Pnlestrina" 
read " MUerere by Alleori.** The error is not cor- 
rected in the errata, 

p. 227. (Speaking of Ries's anecdote of Steibelt and 
B., Moscheles' Schindler, Vol. IL, 289.) " The theme of 
the noble horn variations of that trio (op. 11), * pria che 
I'impegno,' a favorite street song of the time, out of the 
* Tree of Diana* by Martini." 

Professor Der:! showed me this theme as a Trio in 
Weiol's * Corsair.* 

There goes the watchman's whistle, for midnight,' 
good night, Mr. Lenz. 



New York, Dec. 17. — In spite of the very in> 
clement weather, and a German lecture which had 
drawn off many of the habitual concert-gocra, Dod- 
worth's Saloon was quite well filled on Saturday 
night at Eisfeld's Soirde. The principal feature 
of the programme was a Quartet by Ruoimstein, 
of whom your " Diarist" gave us so interesting an 
account last winter. I was better pleased with this 
composition of "the future," than with that by 
Brahms, mentioned in my last. It is very compre- 
hensible, with pleasing, though not altogether ori- 
ginal melodies, the main idea well carried through 
without pretension or far-fetched effects ; in a word, 
a sound, healthy composition. If one is at times a 
little reminded of Mendelssohn, it should not be 
forgotten that this is only op. 17 of a young com- 
poser, whose acquaintance one can make with plea- 
sure, and with the hope soon to renew it in another 
of his brnin-<;hildrcn. Mmc. Bouchellb sang a 
most beautiful aria by Mozart: Ch*iomi scordi di 
te, of which I unfortunately cannot discover whether 
it is from one of the composer's less known operas, 
or an independent composition. Why cannot some 
of our musical young ladies, who waste time, voice 
and enthusiasm upon noisy Italian ari&4, of which 
even the best are entirely out of place in the drawing 
room, rather turn their attention to the many excel- 
lent compositions, so little known, of the great mas- 
ters ? There are so many arias of Mozart, from Coti 
fan tuUCy from Tito, not to mention those from Figa- 
ro^ etc. ; of Gluck, of Weber, and, beyond all 
these in beauty, the *'^Ah perjido' of Beethoven, 
which do not require half as much execution and 
flexibility of voice as the bravura pieces of Verdi, 
Bellini, Donizetti, etc., and give so much more 
food for the mind and heart. 

But — a nos moidons : Mme. Bouchello did not do 
justice either to the above mentioned aria, or io a 
pleasing little ballad by Mr. Eisfeld : ** Oh come to 
me my darling love," which we have heard once be- 
fore at one of his Soirees. Her singing is very 
coarse, to say the least, and she is often out of tune. 

Anytliing unpleasant, however, was amply made 
up for by the exquisite Variations by Bebthovcn, 
from one of his Quartets, op. 18, (if I remember right), 
which formed the middle number of the programme. 
Can anybody ^vrite variations like Beethoven? or 
I should ratlicr say, but he, for what are all otlicrs 
compared to his 1 In the rendering of them Mr. 
Eisfeld and his friends surpassed themselves. In- 
deed I have never heard them play better than they 
did during this whole evening. I cannot even find a 
word to say against the first violin, and hardly think 
my neighbor of the Gazette will dare repeat his rather 
uncivil assertion of a few weeks ago, that there was 
no artist in this quartet. The concert ended with a 
Quintet, op. 130, of Spohr, which appeared to me 
far inferior to his other compositions of the same kind, 
and sounded so tame and shallow after the preceding 
instrumental pieces, that I think even admirers of 
Spohr must have felt the difference. Mr. Timm's 
rendering of the piano part was, as usual, faultless 
in point of execution : smooth, pure, polished like 
marble, but cold like marble, too, and to me entirely 
unsympathetic. 

Dec. 18th. — I have just come from the Matin<^e of 
Messrs. Mason and Beromann, where quite a large 
audience were assembled, and am sorry that my re- 
port cannot be entirely satisfactory. The defect in 
the ensemble^ of which I complained in my last, was 
even more obvious on this occasion. The gentlemen 
of the Quartet should not attempt to play music 
which presents difficulties that even finished players 
cannot surmount without long and faithful practice. 
The Quartet of Beethoven, op. 59, with which 
they commenced, belongs to this class of composi- 



tions, and instead of being) difilcult to anderstand as 
it is in itself,^ made clearer by a correct, dtstinct exe- 
cution, was rendered quite incomprehensible by the 
confused, disjointed manner in which it was per- 
formed. So far as I could judge, I like best the 
Allegretto Scherzando, which was at least played so 
that one could distingaish its Beethovcnish mixture 
of eccentricity and soul*stirring beauty. There 
were but three more pieces on the programme; qoite 
an improvement npon that first Matinee, which was 
decidedly too long. The second piece was *'3/^ila- 
tion 8ur U premier pndude de S. Bach, arrange par 
Cii. Gounod;" a short, but beautiful thing, in 
M'bich, as far as I eould nndcrstand, the different 
parts of the prelude were divided among the piano, 
violin, and violoncello. The violin had the air, and 
Mr. Thomas proved by his tasteful rendering of it 
that in anything which lies wilhiu range of his 
power he is far from being without merit. Mr. Ma- 
son next appeared alone, and played Chopin's 
Ballade, op. 47, very finely. I think I prefer his 
interpretation of Chopin*s more delicate, dreamy 
style, while Hoffmann excels in his wild, stormy, 
restless compositions. The last piece was Schu- 
mann's beautiful Quartet in E flat, op. 47, for piano 
and three stringed instruments. It is very charac- 
teristic of the composer, and yet not as abstruse and 
difficult to comprehend as many of his works. Its 
execution by the stringed instruments was much 
superior to that of the first Quartet, while Mr. Mason 
rendered his part very ably, with great correctness 
and energy, and manifested a very obvious improve- 
ment in his playing since last winter. 

1 



New York, Dec. 19th. — Sunday night was 
kept at the Academy of Music by a Sacred Con- 
cert for the benefit of the Ladies of St. Vincent de 
Paul. The soloists of the opera troupe gave the 
principal pieces of Rossini's Stabat Mater, in a most 
indifferent manner, as well as some other selections 
dubbed *' Sacred," for the occasion. The vocal per- 
formances call for no particular remark, except 
Miss Hbnsler's singing of Schubert's Ave Maria. 
Her sweet and sympathetic voice did full justice to | 
the melody, which, however often heard, can never 
become hackneyed. But for that modem nuisance in 
vocalism — the constant tremolo — ^which Miss Henslcr 
was forced to learn when in Italy, her rendering of the 
song would have been nearly faultless. This con- 
cert afforded an opportunity for the debut of a new 
pianist, a Mr. Enoleberts, from Amsterdam via 
London. Ii seems as though the more we advance 
in musical knowledge and perception here, the less 
will this be believed by musicians abroad. The 
bureau of the Revien Franco-Italienne, Paris, have 
lately sent to Mr. Paine several artists for his troupe, 
who are really fitted for Kansas ; and now comes 
this *' Fliegender Holliinder,'* with hopes of Jennt 
LiND enthusiasm and Miska Ha user purses. But 
Mr. Engleberts will not astonish the new world, and 
will probably rest satisfied with his debot. This 
gentleman went through with Weber's Concert- 
Stuck and two other pieces, one by Littolf ; when 
he had finished the audience were highly delighted. 

Jl Trovatore is decidedly the most successful opera 
of the season. Mme. Db La Graxoe's wonderful 
vocalization, coupled with the inimitable beauties of 
Rossini's " Barber," fails to draw good houses ; but 
the anvils and miserere^ and the poison, stake and 
scaffold attract full houses always. It must be con- 
fessed that there is more reason for this now than 
heretofore, for, although I would not turn the comer 
to hear the music of Verdi's "Troubadour," I 
would turn many comers to hear Ds La Granob 
and DiDiEE in their solos in this opera. iTou will 
probably hear them before long. 

Concerts without number crowd into the remain-- 
der of the present week. Most important is the first 
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soiree of L. M. Qottschalk. It is loog since this 
brilliant pianist has been heard in New Yorkf and 
his audience should be a crowded one. He stands 
probably at the very head of the French School of 
pianism ; in this particular department he is undoubt- 
edly without a superior at home or abroad. Miss 
Maria S. Braikbrd, one of our best New York 
vocalists, gives a concert on the same CThursday) 
evening ; it is her first in the city, and as an Ameri- 
can of talent, assiduous in her studies, she will de- 
serve the countenance of the monied public. On 
the same evening the German Siingerbund (300 
singers, with an orchestra of 50, under Berom ann) 
hold out their banner at the Tabernacle. On Friday 
a complimentary to Mrs. Bostwick ; and on Satur- 
day the farewell of the Brothers Molleniiauer ; 
quite enough for the week before Christmas. 

MiLAMO. 



Berlin, Nov. 12. — Another concert last night 
by Clara Schumann and Joachiu. 

Sonata, E flat, (op. 7) Beethoven, for pianoforte. 
Populiir melody, oy Schumann, for violin. 
Romanza, in G, Beethoven, for violin. 
Chromatic Fantasia, Bach, pianoforte. 
Sonau in G. Beethoven, on pianoforte and violin. 
Chaconnc, Bach, on violin. 

I have not a single word to say I 

Nov. 13. — The wisdom of the National Zeitung 
man, as usual, was confined to the programme last 
Saturday night. He reports that Joachim played at 
the close " two of those spiritecl caprices by Paga- 
nini, the greater part of which Robert Schumann has 
arranged for the piauo. Rbllstab is not so easily 
caught ; he says '* an Etude by Bach and caprice by 
Paganini.** 

He did get caught though, the other day. Speak- 
ing of L6ewe's "Job," he expressed his dissatisfac- 
tion that passages from the New should have been 
interpolated into the poetry of the Old Testament 
A few days later, after a very severe criticism upon 
a piece of music, he says, " Perhaps I have erred, 
as I oft have in life— I wish it." And in a note: 
"As, lately, in the oratorio of Job, in regard to the 
passages : " I know that my Redeemer," and the 
" loosing the bands of Orion," which I held not to 
be from the Old Testament. I do but my duty in 
acknowledging the error." 

Does not that make one respect Rellstab ? 

Dec. 1. — ^I find the following in a German paper: 
" The musical public of Vienna is preparing for a 
grand jubilee, upon the centennial anniversary of 
Mozart's birthday, which comes upon the 27th of 
January next Glooge, the mnsic-sellcr, is to lead 
a grand concert, to bo preceded by other musical 
festivities. The most interesting fact connected with 
the affair, (if it is a fact,) is a discovery which 
Glooge thinks he has made. It is well known that 
all knowledge of the exact place of Mozart's burial 
in the St. Marxer burial-ground, is supposed long 
since to have been lost [See Holmes's Mozart, 
(Amcr. ed.) p. 361.] Many attempts have been 
made to discover this, in vain. Glogge supposes he 
has succeeded, in the following manner. He had 
learned by some means that among the grave-diggers 
of the St Marxer cemetery existed a tradition of 
there being a sign to mark the composer's grave, 
which is to this effect When Mozart was buried, 
one of the grave-diggers then present planted upon 
the grave a willow for his own assistance in finding 
the spot when visitors came to see it. He made this 
known to his friends, and they to their successors, 
so that to this day the tradition of the * Mozart wil- 
low' lives among thenL The twig has in the mean 
time become a large tree, and is still to be seen in 
that part of the grounds where it is known that the 
immortal master was buried. Glogge has already 
taken measures to decide this matter, and if it be 



found that the right grave is really at length dis- 
covered, a monument will be erected there." 

One must express doubts of anything decisive 
being the result of the investigation. A. w. t. 
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CONCERTS. 



Mendflssoiin Choral Society. — The Sec- 
ond performance of the " Messiah " drew a large 
audience to the Trcmont Temple, in spite of 
another stormy day and evening. The perfor- 
mance as a whole was even better than before ; 
the choruses were many of them grandly given. 
Particularly eflTcctive were those livelier ones, 
like " All we like sheep," « He trusted in God," 
" Lift up your heads," " Good will to men," &c. 
The " Wonderful" chorus came out with a gran- 
der crescendo in its succession of sublime announce- 
ments. The first chorus : " Glory to God," to 
our feeling, would have more effect, more majes- 
ty, were it sung not quite so rapidly ; and the 
same remark occurred to us in several other places, 
as it docs in almost all performances we hear of 
the ** Messiah," in these days. But the doctors 
disagree sadly on these points. As a general rule, 
that time in which a piece of music moves most 
easily and naturally, is the right time. It was 
pleasant to see so many of our best solo-slngers 
scattered through the four parts of the chorus, — 
and still pleasanter to hear them. The great or- 
gan told with fine effect. The orchestra went 
somewhat smoother than before, and the conduc- 
tor had not so much the appearance of doing all 
before and for each instrument ; indeed there 
was a marvellous change for the better in the 
moderated manner of his beating time ; it looked 
more as if the instruments could go alone, the pan- 
tomime becoming subordinate to the music. 

Of the combined perfonnances we think there 
was nothing on the whole quite so impressive, so 
satisfying in the execution, as those two plain, 
solid, richly and solemnly harmonized Chorales 
from Mendelssohn's ** St Paul," with organ 
accompaniment alone. The voices, 150 or more, 
were beautifuUv blended, and there was a con- 
tinuity and wholeness in each great swelling and 
subsiding wave of sound, which made it at once 
solemnizing jind refreshing as the sea-shore. Yet 
we think we would have gladly renounced the 
Chorales for the sake of retaining two more of the 
most important choruses in the ** Messiah," to- 
wit, that most beautiful one : " And with his 
stripes," and the sublime double ending : <* Wor- 
thy the Lamb," and '* Amen." But it is hard to 
decide what to omit, where everything is great. 

Of the solos we may simply say that Miss Ade- 
laide PHiLLirPS only deepened our conviction 
that she is much the best interpreter of those 
beautiful and profoundly touching contralto songs, 
that we remember in our Boston oratorios. ** He 
was despised" was sung with as much truth of 
feeling, as satisfying richness of voice. The air 
from ^* St. Paul/' too, sounded as if it were made 
for her to sing. Mrs. Long sang *^ I know that 
my Redeemer," &c. with simplicity, and good voice 
and execution. There is rather a lack of ' unction,' 
however, in her rendering of such music, which is 
not 90 bad by any means as false pathos : so long 



as there is simplicity, with such talent, there is 
much to hope. In *' There were shepherds," 
she was highly satisfactory, save only in the touch- 
ing of one note, both this time and before, too 
high, C* Christ, die I^rd.") 

The opening solo, ** Comfort ye," this time was 
sung by a soprano voice, Miss Botiiamly. — 
Whether from association or not, we could not 
but miss the golden, manly tenor there ; but it 
was sung with sweetness, purity, and good ex- 
pression, and (one is glad to think) without em- 
bellishment of a text so perfect in its every inter- 
val and cadence. In *' Come unto him, all ye 
that labor," the effect of her fine musical voice 
was impaired by a slight drowsiness of manner ; 
one must be in earnest with such music. Mr. Gil- 
bert exerted himself creditably, with a very fair 
tenor voice ; but in such pieces as : ** Thy re- 
buke hath broken his hearty" one feels the want of 
just the finest tenor voice and culture, musical 
and spiritual, to express all its depth of feeling 
and of beauty. Mr. Wetueruke delivered the 
bass songs in a careful and well-studied manner, 
executing the roulades neatly and artistically. 

Mendelssoun Quintette Club. — The pro- 
gramme of the third concert was made up in 
great part of novelties, and with the exception of 
the first and last piece, wo think hardly proved 
so enjoyable to that assembly of classical music- 
lovers, as the two preceding. We trust the Club 
will not allow too much influence to the oft- 
renewed demand for lighter music, and occasional 
complaints about too much of a good thing. On 
the other hand, their little public has been so 
long used to listening to a great variety of the quar- 
tets, quintets and trios of the greatest masters, 
that we think the introduction of a new author 
occasionally, will find curious ears and help to 
extend our knowledge of composers somewhat, 
without sacrificing the primary and proper in- 
terest of such concerts. To appreciate the art, 
the inspiration of Mozart and Beethoven, we 
must sometimes hear what smaller and yet clever 
men have done. It is a hard thing to please 
everybody in the matter of programmes, and we 
think the Club are safe in presenting what them- 
selves esteem the best, since their persistence in 
that high course thus far, in spite of the danger 
of going over the heads of the public for some 
time at first, has been rewarded by so faithful 
an audience from year to year. The programme 
was this : 

PAaT X. 

1. Quiirt«t In 0, No. 75, Haydn. 

Allegro— Adagio— Minaetto— Finale, Allegro Tirace. 

2. Trio in E, op. 8, for Piano, Violin and Violoncello, 

(first time.) Th. Gouvj. 

Allegro— Andante— Finale, Allegro atial. 
Meurs. Paekxh, A. h W. Fun. 

PAET u. 

8. Adagio from a Sonata for Flnte and Piano, arranged 

for Quintet, Kuhlaa. 

QasTAT KaxBS. 

4. Salon Duet, op. 26, for Yiolln and Piano, David. 

Meaare. A. Fbibs and PAmKXB. 

6. PoBthumouB Quartet in D minor, (first time,). . . .Schubert. 

Allegro— Andante con moto— Scherso Allegro molto— 

Finale, Presto. 

The Quartet of Haydn was a delightful open- 
ing, and its every movement was most keenly 
relished. The beauty and deep feeling of the 
Adagio, and the inimitable esprit and playful 
grace and delicacy of the minuetto and finale, 
were given in the happiest and most finished man- 
ner of the Club. There is no better music than 
Haydn's to create a sound and cheerful mood and 
appetite for what may follow; and this quartet in 
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G is one of tlio very best of the eighty left ns by 
the father of tlie Quartet 

M. GouvY is a young French composer, who 
cultivates the claastcal forms, and whose Sympho- 
ny and other works have won high praise from 
Choblby of the Athenasum, and from German 
critics. The Trio in E b of a light, grace- 
ful, somewhat sentimental character, and quite 
French. The Allegro movement seemed the 
truest to the Sonata character ; it has pleasant 
themes, easily and skilfully developed, with a 
light running arpeggio for piano, which Mr. Par- 
KBR played witli great neatness and delicacy. 
The Andante seemed to us more like a distinct, 
salon piece, than like a movement in a Sonata 
piece ; it has a soft, noctumo-like sentiment, and 
considerable beauty, without much depth. In the 
Finale we confess wo were lost, and it seemed as if 
the composer were lost in tlie vague pursuit of a 
fit place to leave olT at with all due ^lat — 
But we cannot profess ourselves able to form a 
reliable opinion of so elaborate a work upon a 
single hearing. 

The Adagio of Kuhlau, like most things in 
which a flute rests upon a quartet of strings, was 
rather a milk and watery affair; it was well 
played, however. The Duet for violin and piano 
was quite charming in its way ; a very genuine 
little musical fancy, artistically worked out, and 
making a nice bit of relief amid longer and more 
brain-taxing pieces ; but loss appreciable in that 
way, following as it did upon other light things. 

The gem and real novelty of the evening was 
that glorious Quartet by Franz Scuudkrt, 
some portions of which we remembered to have 
heard only once before at a soiree of Mr. Drks- 
bl's. How characteristic it is, from the first 
chord to the last ! It has all the wildness, all the 
sweetness, all the fire and depth of passion, in a 
word the genius of its giflcd author. It is full of 
those short, march-like rhythms, so mystical in their 
harmony, which abound in his piano works. The 
Andante opens like a solemn funeral march, of 
profound feeling and beauty, and reveals contin- 
ually new wonders in a series of most poetic 
variations. The Scherzo is fairy-like, and the 
Finale marvellously exciting; there is a remi- 
niscence in it of the ** £rl King," a snatch of 
the same mysterious whispered melody, sung in 
harmonics on the strings. Finely played, as it was, 
it drew every hearer, wondering, delighted, 
thrilled, within the circle of that thoroughly ro- 
mantic genius. 
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** O CARA IMMAGINK." Of this beautiful aria 
from Mozart's *^ Magic Flute," sung by Mr. 
Arthurbon at the last Orchestral Concert, we 
txanslate the following description by the com- 
poser's Russian biographer, Oulibicheff. It 
occurs in his analysis of the entire opera : 

" No. 4 is one of the loveliest and most won- 
derful tenor arias in existence. In the beginning 
nothing decided, no figures and almost no accom- 
paniment; an indeterminate rhythm. Scarcely 
has the orchestra given the key, £ flat major, 
when the voice utters a long exclamation : Die$ 
BUdniss ist hezavhemd ichOn ! (This image is 
enchantingly beautiful!) One of those Ahst 
which contains a whole history in itself, to speak 
in the jargon of our modem romanticists. Some 
speedily resolved doubts, about the nature of his 
feeling, cross the growing emotion of Tanuno ; 
melodic phrases alternate with declaimed ones, 



besides some instrumental answers; the key 
seems to waver, as if only waiting, until the mat- 
ter be decided, to assume a more decided course. 
But when at length, through question after ques- 
tion about his own state of mind, the young man 
arrives at what for him and Mozart is the weigh- 
tiest thing: Were the original of this image here, 
what would I do ! then the conscious human Me 
is unfolded to its most secret depths ; you see it 
in the elaboration of the answer (88d to 42d bar). 
Was ever the presentiment of first love, with all 
its fainting ecstacy, all the thrill and trembling 
of a virgin organization, reproduced with such 
psychological truth, such a g^like charm ? Do 
you not feel the pulsation of the heart's minutest 
fibres in the accompaniment, and is there any- 
thing more happy than the general pause, which 
fills out the 4Sd measure ? Tamino is at length 
clear in his own mind ; the ^yt^ of the image, 
growing more and more expressive, have solved 
for him the riddle, but his breath forsakes him 
when he finds it out. What if she were there ? 
— O, were she now to come, Tamino knows what 
he would have to do. IIo would press her to his 
heart, and she should be forever his. Bravistimo ! 
This brings love to its goal, and the musical pro- 
gression is at an end, wonderfully concluding the 
lyrical moment and letting the composer rest 
After the pause no doubt prevails, there are no 
more declamatory and inquiring phrases. It is all 
clear in the singer's soul ; an unbounded yearning 
for possession seizes it ; the melody flows on in 
steady stream. There is nothing like tliis aria, 
even in the repertoire of Mozart" 



New Mntie. 

(From 0. P. BMd h Co.) 

SairieB 3ftuieaU$, by Roesi:ii. Nos. 6 and 7. 

No. 6 is a naive, pretty Tyrolete melody: La Potto- 
reOa delt Alpi, or the Shepherdett of the Alps. It it 
quite easy, in the natural key, goes up to G, modulates 
into a sweet stralo in the relative minor, and ends with a 
yodling refrain. No. 7, La OUa in Gondola^ or the Boat 
Song, \t lovely, both melody and accompaniment in Boe- 
sinl*8 beet vein. It reminds us of those delicioos 
choruses and songs in the opening scene of " Tell**, by 
the freshness and watery coolness of its melody, as well 
as by the rich surprises in its modulations, by which 
Bossini so well illustrates his own saying to Hiller: ^ All 
great compoeers have fine (subtle) modulations." To 
those wlio have some little mastery of accompaniment 
we commend it as one of the best songs that have recent- 
ly appeared. The Italian words of both are given with 
Mr. Spraoce*s clever English version. 

InvocaHtm : Htar^ motet tpirit^ &c. Aria by Bcsthovin. 
Pp.7. 

This Is an adaptation, by Mr. J. Q. Wkthbrbbb, to 

English words, quite foreign to the original subject (but 
the Italian: Perpiefa, non dir mi addio! is also given), 
of that most beautifal and singable Adagio from Beet- 
hoven's famous Soena: Akperfido! in which he so sac- 
oessAilly imitated the Italian operatic style, while he did 
something worthy of himself. The whole scena were 
well worth the attention of our best concert-singers. 
The piece is here transposed from the original key of 
E flat to C, so that it ranges no higher than F;~a con- 
venience to most voices, bnt no Improvement otherwise, 
as it involves in one place the pitching of the very low 
notes up an octave, thus inverting the melodic figure. 

1. TludinraitpotofeaHhtomiitkoiiM, ByWRiORTOM. 
S. 7%e Vittagt BtlU. By T. Thorpb Psed. 

Two pleasing and popular little ballads, sung by 
Miss Adblaidb Philupfs at her debut and second con- 
cert after her return home to Boston. The first is arranged 
by her. 

(From OUtw DItson.) 

7%r€« Prektdei and Fugue$ for Ike Oram. By Mbhdbls- 
soEor, Op. 87. No. 1, In C minor. Pp. 9. 



These of course are masterly, and the best kind of 
organ study next to old Bacb himself, with whose music 
Mendelssohn become thoroughly steeped. These m 
pedal fognes. 

OoAedral Votmtminfor ike Orgmu Selected and ar- 
ranged by V. NoVBLLO. No. S; pp. S. 

A series of little pieces selected from the works of old 
English oomposers, such as Oibboxs, Dr. Blow, Pub- 
CELL, BoTCB, &0. A sboft biogTspliica] notice of each 
author is appended to the first selection from him. 

MAauiL or Hakmobt akd Thokovgh Bass. — By 
J. C. D. pABXRa, A. B. 

(Pvbttsiwd hf Kaltea Biehaidsen.) 
In this little dvodeciao volume of IfiO pages we have 
a remarkably complete, clear and coaciae eleaseirtary 
text-book, for the study of Harmony. It cootsina juat 
all that is needed to be told, to initiate one into the 
teclinicsl mjateriee of simple choral writing in four parte. 
The first part of the book is akMut Notation, and ezplaina 
the Scales and Rhjtbm, very happily. 

The writer's end is practical $ he seeks to posseas the 
pupil with the waya of mnsio aa in general practice, and 
of courae does not trouble him with theoretic qoestions, 
complicationa aad laws briatling with exceptions. Hence 
we are not sorprieed that be adopts the asoal coofosed 
aad uoacientific definition of tlie Minor Scale, a defini- 
tion derived from the Signahve rather than from the 
tiling signified. " A» Una Iftnor Seals eamtame the 
Umee wUk the mi^jor seals, U muaf hmoe the tame 
.'* But the minor scsle doee nol contain 
the aame tones aa its relative majm'. The scale of 
A minor has not the same tones with that of C ma- 
jor) it diflers in that ita G most be sharp. This the 
harmony reqairee; and the only trae acale is that 
fumiahMl by the harmony, i. e. the chorda of the 
tonic, dominant and aubdomlnsnt It le true that in 
singing and playing, in mere melody, the strict minor 
acale is often modified, and it is quite common to make 
its aixth and aeventh sharp in aaeending, and fist in de- 
acending. But this is not the real minor Seals ; it ia 
only a pleaeant melodic variation of it. A Seals is not 
a tone or phrase of melody, hot a simple list or mosical 
alphabet of the sounds need in any given key. In com- 
position, the aeventh always most be sharp, except 
when it occurs aa a passing note, or when you modulate 
into another key. This the author of course knew, and 
had to append to his definition a note : " H^e ekaU fmd in 
Pari IL thai the nrfcs qf harmonif reqtnre ome degree qf 
the minor ecalt to he altered. It is the signature, that 
mialeada and makes this contradiction. The tnie aigna- 
ture for A minor, ahould not be that of C major, but 
should have one sharp on G. The fms signature, al' 
though perhaps the one in use is more convenient The 
real characteristic of the minor acale is the minor third, 
and it aeema to us, a more complete and simple defini- 
tion of it would be something like this : *' The minor 
scale ia Airmed from the major by flatting the Third, 
which by sympathetic affinity draws down with it the 
Sixth." But we can onlj hint our idea now. 

In the main portion of the book the doctrine of the In- 
tervals, principal Chords, Modulation, Suspension, dec., 
is laid down with great brevity and cleameaa ; reviewed 
bj queation and answer, and enforced by exerciaes to be 
written. The essential rules for progreesion in writing 
four^part harmony are clearly stated, aad exemplified by 
chorales from Mendelssohn and Bach. We think the 
book answers the purpoee of a short and simple " Man- 
ual" for tieginnera, admirably. 

PttStJtSt (I{ittt-(l[lt8t. 

To-night we have another feast of symphony and 
overture by a grand orchestra, with Wcher*s Con- 
certo, played by our townsman William Masov^ 
and songs by a charming, fresh young singer. Shall 
not the Music Hall be crowded for the Third Or- 
chestral Concert? Bead the programme! To- 
morrow night the Handel and Hatdk take their 
turn in the ** Messiah", and we shall hear Adblaidb 
pHiLLiPPS sing those sacred songs in the Music 
Hall, with able colleagues in the solos, well drilled 

orchestra and chorus On Tuesday (Christmas) 

evening the same oratorio by the Musical Edu- 
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CATION SoGiKTT Oo Mondaj evening the 

City Crier has a benefit concert : may his bell ring 
in a goodly aadience ! 

The " German Trio" (Messrs. Gartwbr, Jcmo- 
viCKBL and Hausk) give their first concert at Chick* 
cring'Sf next Saturday evening Illness has pre- 
vented Otto Dbbsbl from fixing the night of his 
firat Soire<5; bat it will be announced in a few days. 
He will have tlie aid of Mrs. Wemtwortu, and of 
Messrs. Schultzb and Jukovickbl, and will pro- 
sent two TrioSf (one by Mendelssohn and one ori- 
ginal), one of the hitost Sonatas of Beethoven 
(never played hero), songs from Bach and Mozart, a 

violin and piano piece by Schabcrt, &c., &c 

There is a prospect, we learn, that William Ma- 
soir will give a soirdc at Chickering's on Wednesday, 
and let OS hear a Trio by that latest new light, 
Brahms. 

Lovers of great organ music will be glad to learn 
that Mr. Morgan contemplates visiting our city 
again soon, and giving some soirdos on the Tremont 
Temple organ. . . .Concerts are rife in our surround- 
ing towns. At South Boston, Mr. and Mrs. 6ar- 
bbt have given their annual concerts with great 
acceptance; and the Union Musical Institute are 
about commencing a series with the ^'Creation.*' 
In SiUom, the Choral society announce Mozart*i 
12th Mass, and other selections, under the direction 
of Mr. Fbnbllosa, for Christmas. In Worcester, 
the Mozart Society are practuing the "Messiah.** 

A subscriber in New York takes us to task for ad- 
mitting the remarks of ''Veritas'* upon Gotts- 
chalk'b playing at a Philadelphia concert We 
regret we liave no room to print his letter, as our 
rule is to let all sides be heard. At present we 
can only say, we do not by publishing endorse all the 
opinions of our correspondents. On looking over 
the remarks in question, (to which we did not per- 
haps pay sufficient attention before the letter went to 
press), we are free to confess that they do strike us 
as too sweeping. Pray be careful, Mr. " Veritas." 

Rossini, Mbtbrbbbr and Ybrdi were all in 
Paris on the 26th nit. . . .At the Grand Opera, Lea 
Vipret SicUiennes continued to fill the house after a 
run of four months (with some interruptions), and 
seats at a premium Charlbs Hallb, the admi- 
rable classical pianist, has removed from Manchester 
to London.. ..AuDBR is engaged on a new comic 
opera for Mme. Marib Cabbt, to be produced 

early in January The Paris Exhibition ended 

with a monster concert, under the direction of 
Bbrlioz, in which there were 1250 performers, viz. 
610 instrumental and 740 vocal. There were 400 
soprani and contralti (100 of them boys,) 150 tenors 
and 1 70 basses. The orchestra comprised 140 violins, 
60 violas, 60 violoncellos, 50 basses, 30 harps, and 
180 wind instruments, drums, &c. Beriioz, it is said, 
directed this immense army by means of the newly- 
invented five-arm Electric Metronome, which trans- 
mitted his commands to his five sub-directors, M. 
Tilmant, (director of the Opera Coraique), Bot- 
TE8INI (of the Italian Opera), Hbllmbsbbrobr, 
(director of the Vienna Conservatoire), Vadtrol 
(singing teacher of the Opera Comique), and Hu- 
RAND, {maUre de chapeUe at St Eustache). Master- 
pieces of Mozart, Gluck, Handel, Weber, Beetho- 
ven, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Beriioz, and others were 
performed ; and the effect was immense, particularly 
of the Prayer from " Moses in Egypt,," with 30 
harps in the accompaniment This was on the 1 5th 
of November. On the 24th there was to be another 
such monster concert, the admittance fees being from 
$1 to $2, concluding a series of which the corres- 
pondent of the Pioatfune says : 

" On the 20th and 22d the same performers will 
give, led by M. Fblioibn David, fragments from 
the lattcr's Desert and Chriatophe Qdomb, On the 
18th and 25th, (which are Sundays) various choral 



societies, amounting in all to 3,000 voices will be lead 
by M. Ch. Gounod, the author of La Nonne San- 
gUmte. The other days—the closing ceremonies will 
last ten days— the band of the Imperial Guard will 
give concerts lead by M. Tilmant, the leader of the 
Op<5ra-Comique.'* 

Mme. Jbnny Lind Goldschmidt has been pass- 
ing some ten days in Paris on her way to London, 
where Mr. Mitchell, of the St James Theatre, has 
engaged her to sing in the course of the winter, at 
Exeier Hall, in sacred music only. She is also to 
sing at the concert given as a testimonial to Miss 
Nioiitinoale. Of courae there are a plenty of 
puns upon the two nightingales. In Geneva Jenny 
gave two concerts, one for the benefit of Ernst, the 
violinist, and one for the poor. In Vcvay, too, a 
small Swiss town, she said (according to the Siff- 
nale) : " I will sing for the benefit of the poor here." 
But before the day came, the nightingale was hoaree 
and could not sing. *' The poor cannot wait,*' she 
said, and sent them 2.000 francs. 



ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, 
THK THIRD 

OF THE SUBSCRIPTION SERIES OF SIX 

ORAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 

Will be given at the 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On Saturday Evening, Deo. 22d, 1866. 

with the aadee&Dce of 

mu LOUISE HENSLER, TocalK '«"<! 

Mr. WILUAH MASON, Pluilrt. 

Conductor CARL ZBRRAHN. 



PROGRAMME. 

Parti. 

1. Stnfonla Pattoralo, tn F, No. 6, Beethortn. 

2. Romania from *^ U Qiarameoto,** Meraadante. 

Sung by llin Lovisi Hsmbus. 

8. Overtnreto "Hedea," Cheniblni. 

Part n. 

1. " Conoeri-Stttck," for Piano and Orchestra.. . . .Von Weber. 

Plajred by Wxlliam Mason. 

2. Aria : ** Battl. hatcl," from Don Jnan, Moort. 

Sang by Mlei Looisi Hkxslbe. 
8. Overture to " Midsummer Night's Dream,". .Mendelssohn. 

TIcketa Fifty Cents each, to be obtained at the uraal places. 
Alao, in sets of six, good for any of the remaining concerts, at 
•2.50 per iiet. ' 

Doors open at 6K> Commence at 7K o^doek. 

HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

The FIFTH CONCERT of the Series will take place on 

Sundajr fiT-eiilB|f, Dee. ASd, 

AT THE BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 

Banders Sacred Oratorio, 

THE MESSIAH, 

Will be performed, with the asiistance of 
Mns ADELAIDE PCIILLTPPS, 

Mu. B. A. WENTWORTH, 

Mss. GEORGIANA R. LEACH, 

Ms. HARRISON MILLARD, 

Me. STEPHEN W. LBACH. 

In compliance with a dMire generally expressed, Miaa Phll- 

Uppe will alng the Air-" I know that my Redeemer Uveth." 

In coDsequeoce of the aerere storm on the evening of the 

ftturth Concert, tickets numbered four and Are will admit to 

this Concert. 

TlckeU 60 cents each— may be obtained at the usual places. 

Doors open at ; to commence at 7 o'clock. 

H. L. HAZELTON, Scentary. 

c c c 

AT THE SnOOESTION OF MANY FRIENDS, 

GEORGE HILI^ 

(CITT CRIER,) 
Will present to the eltiaens of Boston a Musical Entertainment 

AT THE 21X7810 ttat.t.^ 
On Monday Evening, Deo. 24th» 

And for that purpoae has thus Car procured the senrices of 

Miaa PHUiLIPPS, 
Mrs. LEACH, 

Mias TWICHELL, 

Mr. ARTHUR80N, 

Mr. LBAOH, aad 
Mr. SATTER, the celebrated Pianlsk. 
Mr. B. J. LANG, Accompanist 

TICKETS 60 CENTS, may he had at his residence, No. 80 
Portland St, at the Mnsio Hall, and at the Mn4e and Book- 
stores. 

With this simple announcement, he leaves to hU Mends to 
deeide how tu be merits the patronage of the pnblio. 



OHOIOE PBE8ENT8 
For OhristmsB and the New Year I 

chandler"*. CLAPP, 
dealers in works of art, 

Have for sale at their Rooma, No 24 Winter St, a large stock 

of Line KngfHYlngs, after the works of the Old Masters, by 

Raphael Morgh«n, AnderlonI, Desnoyera, OaraTaglkL 

ToechI, Loogtal, Uulter, Perfrtd, Steiola, StraafeT^ 

Sharp, and othe r celeb rated Engravtra. 

FINE ENGRAYINGS, 

OF POPDLAE SVBJBOTS, IT 

Wilkte, Turner, Landaeer, Stanfleld, Lawrence, Herrlac, 

Scheffcr, Delaroebe, Ycmet, Rosa Bonheur, Kanlbaeh, 

Overbeck, Waldmuller, and other modem Painters. 

A LARGB COLLECTION 09 PHOTOGRAPHS 
Of Pnblie Buildings in Europe, Photographs of Landscapes 

sod Marine Yiewa. 

WATER COLOiTdRA WINGS. 
A Tory few choice Water Color Drawings, by Bngliah and 

Fren ch Ar ttato. 

ORIGINAL OIL PAIN TINGS , By Celebrated Artists. 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF FINE ENGRAYINGS, 
In Fra mes, k c. kc 

Persona Interested in Works of Art an invited to visit our 
Rocma, where they will find a large and valuable atock, select- 
ed with great care, and every convenience for exaiinlnlng it at 
leisure. 



L'ART DV OHANT ABPUQJJt AV 

PIANO. 

BY 8. TJHALBERQ. 

As the Piano, properly speaking, cannot rrader that whioh 
is moat perfect in the beautiful art of Singing, namely, the 
focolty of prolonging mund*, we must overcome thia imper- 
fection with addma and skill, and be able, not only to simu- 
late Buatalned and prolonged notea, but to awell them also. 
Emotion renders us iogenlotts, and the neceaalty of express- 
ing what we feel creates for us resources which never occur to 
the mechanical performer. 

With thIa Ikct In view, the distinguished TEAUisa hss in 
this work, In which he applies the art of ainglngto the Piano 
Forte, ae!ected tranaorlptiona from thoee masterpieces of the 
great compoaerr,bnth ancient and modern, which ai« ssost 
particularly vocal in their eflSarta, and adopted a almple form as 
the moat appropriate for true tranaorlptiona, in order that they 
may be within the eomprehcnaion and executive ability of 
young pianists, tolerably advanced. The prominent feature of 
these transcriptions ia the singing part, the mtUdy^ to which 
particular attention la given, holding to that fruitfhl thought 
of a great writer, that It is iUMy and not JXinRony, whldi 
lives on triumphantly through the lapse of centuries. 

The work is prefaced with a aerfea of general rules in the 
art of singing well, to which we would direct the apedal atten- 
tion of all thoee who would aspire not only to the name, but 
the nature of a good performer. 

The followlngla a list of the transcriptions : 

1. QUATUOR de TOpera I Puritani, de Bsuoa. 

2. THE QIORNI, Air de Psroolssb. 
8. ADELAIDE, de BssTBOTSV. 

4. AIR D*KGL1SE du ce!ebre Chanfeur Snunsui. 
g I LACRTMOSA tlr« de Requiem de Mosast. 
' IDUO de Noeea de Flffiro, Opera de MosASS. 

6. PERCH E MI GUAIU>I £ PIANQI, Duetto de Zehnira, de 

Rossini. 

7. BEI.LA ADORATA INCOGNITA, Romann dell' Opei» U 

Glununento, de Msboadants. 

8. NEL SILENZIO FRA L'ORKOR, Coro de Congluiatl nsU 

Opera II Croclato. de Msrssssss. 
0. KINSAM BIN ICH NICHT ALLEINE, Ballad tir« Wbus*8 
Precloaa. 

10. LA MKONIER ST LE TORRENT, tir« des Chansons de 

Ui Mfunlere de F. Sceubsrt. 

11. DUET de Der FreiscbUts, de Wbbu. 

12. IL MIO TB30R0, Air de Don Giovanni, de Mosam. 

Frietj in one large quarto volume, handsomely aad durably 
bound In doth, and lettered, tS. 

Published by Oilier Dltson, 116 WasMngfm 8K. 



J. M. MOZART. 

RESIDENCE, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Addrasa Richardson'a Musical Exchange, 2^ Waahlngton St. 

NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 

BT li. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers call the attention of the mudcal profoaaion 
to thia work, as one eminently calculated to lighten the labora 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It ia emphaU- 
cally a PaAoriOAL work, aerving both aa a Manual of inatmc- 
tlon on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other; and It Is 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exerciaea and example*, presents 
great advantages, to both scholar and teacher, over any similar 
work of the kind. Teachers highly commend the work. Mr. 
William Masos saya It la a work unaurpaased in the language. 
Mr. GsoBOS J. WsBB says that It is a work perspicuous in 
dierion, methodical in arrangement, and suffldently copious to 
embrace all the eaaentlala of the general doctrine of accord. 
It can be ordered through any respectable Musle-wller, and 
will be aent through the mail on the receipt of the ptfee, 
(•1,75,) postage prepaid. ' 

GBO. P. RBBD Ss, CO., PabUtberSy 
18 Tremont St Boston. 



HEBMANN EOKHASDT, 




and Beethoven, with TioUn accompaniment, Thorough Bass, 
fce. Residencs, No. 14 Pleasant Street, comer of Spear Place. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



AiniEIS FOR m_C0HII6 8EA80I. 
Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

ry (Imported from England) 

3^9' Broadway^ N.T. 

ANTHEMS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

HOPKINS E. J. Lit U8 Now oo Etbh Umo Bkthuhbic, s. 
1. T. B., 19 Ota. SiDfleYocal parte, 18 eta. Claai copj, 8 cte. 

GBOOE. BiHOLD, I Bbwo Tou Glad Tdocoi, s. ▲. v. b, 19 
ots. 

GRSKNB. Bbholb I. Bbirq Tou Glad Txpnios, for Two 
Trabiet or Tenon, with Chorus Ibr Vonr Voioei, 88 eta. Sepa- 
rate Yoeel Parte, 22 cte. 

HANBBL. Fob Biholb Babxrbh. Reeit ) ^« »^ 
The people that walked In darkneaa. Air b. ) *^ ''**' 

For onto un a Child la Born. 81 cte. Sep. Too. parts, 26 cte. 

Behold, a Yirgin shall conceive ; and 0: thou that tollest. 
Alto, Solo, and Chorus, 81 eta. Ditto, 8to., 6 cte. Separate 
Toeal parte, 26 ct4. 

JACKSON, (Masham.) Shobt arb East Abtrbms, auitable 
for Country Choirs : 

Kns, heavena ! (4 ▼olcea.) 26 eta. Sep. Yocal PBrta, 18 cte. 

zTon ! that bringest good tidings, (4 ▼olccs,) 68 eta. 

! come hither and behold, (4 Toicea,) 68 cte. 

NOYSLLO. Siico Urto thi Lobb. Short Anthen for 8- A. 
T. B., with a Yerse for Foar Trebles, 19 ote. Small claaa copy, 
in aeore, 8 ote. Separate Yooal parte, 16 cte. 

PURCBLL. Bbbolb, I Bbiro Tou Glad Tibikob. In Full 
aeore Yerse, A. t. b., 69 cte. Separate Chorus parts, 18 cte. 

Behold. I bring yon glad tidings (abridged from the aboTe, ) 
from Boyce^a Cathedral Music. Verse, a. t. b., 26 cte. Sepa- 
rate Yoeal parte, 22 ote. 

YITTORIA. BraoLD, I Bbiru Tou Glab Tibiros, s. a. t. 
B., Folio siae, 19 cte. Class copy, in aeore, 8 eu. 

Carols for Christmas-tide. 

Set to Aneient Melodies, by the Rev. Thomas Hblmobb, M. A. 
Words, prindpally in imitation of the original, by the Kot. J. 
If. Nbalb, M. a. 

ISmoaiae, 18 

^ poet-free, 16 

« in parkete of 60, 6 00 

** bound in searlet cloth, 26 

*< eompresaed four Toeal parte, 26 

Theae Oarola may be aung by a aolo Toiee, with aeoompani- 
nent for the Piano and Or^n, in whioh form they are printed 
in Huaie Folio. A^ libitum Yocal Parta for Alto, Tenor, and 
Base, have been added, in order that, when these Toices are 

{tresent, the harmony may be rendered oompleto without an 
natmment. The Volume, folio muaie aiie, il.l8. 

J. A. HOVSXIiO, 

Saered Muaie Store, 889 Broadway, New Tork, 
And at 09 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

^OB PRINTING neatly aod promptly ezecnted at this Office. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Has returned to town and is ready to receive pupils. He may 
be addressed at Richardson^s Musical Exchange. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

imPORTERS OF FOREIGN RllJSIC, 

BATB BBMOYBB TO 

Ho. 789 BBOADWAT, oorner of Ninth 8t. 

NSW TOBK. 

WILLIAM R. BABCOCK. 

^vadax of ^nm £ OrganUt of Anttntl A^ttrc]^, 

— AL80 — 

(^liKuist tit ilt fiitrOiil88tiln Cioxal JSox(tts, 

MUSIC BOOM in the BASEMENT of PARK ST. CHURCH, 
Resldeneey Adam* Hoiuie. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF HIIJSIC, 

965 'Wswhlnirtoift Stireety Boston* 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURXRS OF 

PATENT AOTIOK 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF BYBBT DXSCRIPnON. 



WAREROOinS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. 
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CHURCH ORQANS. 

COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
WK. B. D. SIMMONS, Organ BnUder, 

(Heretolbre doing buaiocaa in the atyle of Wm. B D. Soocoks 
& Co.) and 

GEORGE FI8HEB, 

Of Cambridge, have thia day formed a Copartnership Ibr eon- 
tinning the manufacture of Church Orvans. 
We design to keap in our Warerooms New Instruments for sale 
at prices from MOO toS1,600i«ch, and are prepared to build 
by contract at the shorteat notice, Organa, worth from 8000 to 
•12,000. And by prompt and folthfol execution oforderahope to 
merit a like encouragement to that heretofore extended to Wu. 
B.D. SiMMOHS, and which haa indicated the neceaslty of thia 
buriness connection, that his entire at^Autlon may be deToted 
to the more difficult and artistic parts of the business, so that 
an Inereaae thereof may cause no diminution of the personal 
attention which is requisite for the maintenance of the CHA- 
RACTER of our inatrunients, upon which we rely for aucean. 
While it will be our aim and ambition to furnish Oboanb of 

A PXRFXCTIOM OP TOHX AMD MeCHAVUM, AMD OP AK XLBOAIICX OP 

IZTIMOR UMBORPABSBD, We are Confident of ability tooffer terma 
MOKE FAVORABLE THAN CAN BE OBTAINED ELSE- 
WHERE, for the following rmaons : Having ample means, we 
can purchase in large quantities at first eost, for cash ; can al- 
ways command the mour ulented a.«sistantii, and also do suf- 
fleient business to practise dlTiaioii of labor, which, by aaalgn- 
ing parta to workmen skilled in their particular branch, neeca- 
sarily insures better work at less expenae. Our Manufactory, 
by iU proximity to Charles river, enables us to receive lumber 
direct from the vesrel at first cost, and having been erected 
expressly for the buaineaa, is in arrangement, slae, vonve- 
nience and its fSuillcies unequalled, being fiimished withstmun 
engine, steam-heated drying-house, planing, grooving, match- 
ing, moulding, tenoning, boring, and other machines, together 
with lath scroll, circular and other saws, ftc, all operated 
by ateam power. 

These jaeiUlies or* such as are possessed by no other fnonif- 
faeturer of Organs in this country^ and of themselvea would 
enable ua to fbrnish instrumente, with a fair profit, at a price 
which those of like quality must eost builders who have work 
done by hand that can be better executed at half the cost by 
ateam machinery. 

Beeoad hand Or^^tuikM »t all times for sale. 

Orders for tuning church organs promptly attended to, nod 
eontraota taken for tuning by the year. 
Orders rsapectfUlly solicited. 

SIMMONS 8l fisher, 
No. 1 Charles St., cor. of Cambridge St. Boston. 
Boaton, October 1, 1865. 06 8mo 



CARL ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addreaaed at Wadena Muaie Store, 197 Waahlngtou St. 



PATENT AMERICAN AOTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

HannflMtory, 370 HVashlnctoa Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

T0UI6 LADIES' VOCAL lUSIC SCHOOL 

E. R. BI.ANCHARD. Teacher. 

Thia School ia designed for tboee who wish to acquire the 
ability to read muaie readily at 8ight,and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &c. 

Addreaa, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co , No. 8 Winter atieet. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 



IITILL be happy to give inatruction in Piano-forte and 
ft Organ playing, --' -^ ""^ - — • • - ■ 

No. 8 Hay ward Place. 



Organ playing, and the Theory of Masle. Addreas :— 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Realdenee Ho. 90 Kneeland Street. 



C. BREUSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROABWAT. NEW TORK, 

Depot of JSrard*s Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

D;;^ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publicafeiona. 



VOL AUGUST FRIES, 

Teaoher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
Iftthjand may be addressed at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington atceet, or at Ub residence, 15 Six Place. 

CARL HAUSE 

OFFERS hia aerrkea aa Inatruotor in Thorough Baas and 
in the higher branohea of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateura. Profeaalonal Teachera, and others who may wiah 
to accompllah themaelves for public concert playing, or teach- 
Inc, is reapectf^Ily requested 

Mr. Hauae maybe addressed at the music atorea of Nathan 
Riohardaon, 282 Waahlngton St., or Q. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tie- 
mont Row. 



EDWABD L. BAIiOH, MUSIO AND JOB PBHTTINQ OFFICE, 



FIRST PREMIUM MELODEON8, 
The Very Best now Mannfaotured. 

^I^. D. ft H. W. SMITH respeetMly rail the attention of 
the publie to their IMPROVEB MEL.ODEONS, eonatantlv en 
exhibition at their Warerooma, 

Mo. 417 IVaehln^oa Street. 

By meana of a new method of voicing^ known only tothcm- 
aelvea, tbev have anroeeded In removing the harsh and bnoing 
aound wbkh formerly charaeterlKd the fnatrnmeni, render- 
ing the tones foil, clear and organ-like. The action is prompt 
and reliable, enabling rhe performer to execute the moat rapid 
music without obscuring the tonea. The swell la anannd lo 
give great expression. 

The naanuraeturera received the rirat Pmnhim, ov»r all eaa- 
petitors, at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable Ht^hanie 
Aaaor latlon ; alao at the MetropoUtan Mechanica* Fair, held at 
Waahlngton, D. C. 

For the Parlor, inatrumettta arc fumiahed at prices varying 
from 946 to tlfiO. ' * 

lATger instruments, with two banka of keya, for chapels and 
amall churches, from tlfiO to S800. 

Thia laat instrument, known as the ORGAN IIAIIHONIUM, 
has been essentially improved by Mcaara. Smith, and they have 
aeeured a patent therefor. 

Peraona who wish to hire Melodeons with a Tiew ofpurrhaa- 
ing at the end of the year, can have ttie rente credited as part 
payment of the purchaae money. 



ULLH GABRIELLE DE LA KOTTE 

— aivse— 
INSTRUCTION on the PIANO- FORTE, 

And may be addreaaed at her reaidence, 55 Hancock St. 



MEYER & TRETBAR, 

Smynrfers nl l^uhlisljm of Slwit, 

BUPFALO, JV. Y, 

0::^AOXNT8 for the Publlahing Honae of G. M. MEYER, Jb. 

Brunawick. 



SCHVBERTH * CO., MUSIC DEPOT, 539 BROAD- 
WAY, N. Y.. old eatabllahed pubtlshing house, founded 
thirty years ago in Hamburgh and Leipsig, request the pnbUe 
to inapeet their immense 

Stock of One Mllllom IVorke, the larfreet Ui 
the United "Btatea. 

Our own 25,000 publications rank highest In Europe, and sur- 
paaa by fkr all that haa ever been pubUshed in the United 
States. 

Theae flieta empower ua to aell good muaie at the loweat 
rates. To Dealera, Seminaries and Teachera, very lavorable 
terma. 

O*0nr PIANOS, Grand, Upright, and Square, eomblne 
richnesa of tone, eiegaaoe with chcapneaa, liaving no compe- 
tition. 

HENRY 8. CUTLER, 

S3AC3I3E OF S3I3 OEiiAV. 

BASEBfBNT ROOM IN THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 

OREEN STREET. 

a;7*'Communications may be left with Out£S Ditmii, or with 

Nathak Richardbom. 



CARD. 

MR. PIERRE BERTHOUD, Profeawr of Muaie, 
graduate of the Conaervatolre de Paris, pupil of Neu- 
mann, Maledeu and other distinguished Musicians at Paris, 
begs to announce that he Is now ready to take pupils in Bos- 
ton, on the Piano, MuKical Composition, Harmony, ete. 

He is permitted to refer to Kev. Dr. E. N. Kirk, Bosson ; Prof. 
Anasia, Prof. Ouyot, Cambridge: J. S. Dwight, Boston. 

Mr. B. may be addressed at Nathan Richardson's, Oliver 
Dltson's,and Reed k, Co.'s Music Stores, Boston, or at Alonao 
Tripp's, Principal of the Young Ladies' Institute, now opening 
at 85 Centre street, Roxbury. 



GEORGE W. PRATT, 

MUSIC ROOM UNDER PARK STREET CHURCH. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
v. 8. HOTBIi. 

Communications can be lefl at Mr. DItaon's music store. 



o. andr£ u oo.'b 

fitpot of futtiin an)r SomtstU filuMit, 

19 s. KiiTB annr, asots chutmut, 

(East aide,} PHILADELPHIA. 

IC^A eatalogue of our atoek of Foreign Muaie. and of our 
own Publicationa, haa Juat been published. Musio and Muaie 
Booka imported to order, aa heretofore, fh>m Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington 8t 

RESIDENCE. . . .18 SHAIVMUT STREET, BOSTON. 

TSB1C8 OF ADvxansiNa. 

First inaertion, per line 10 ela. 

Bach aubaequent inaertion. per line 5 eta. 

For one column, (120 llnea) flratinseition 912.00 

Do do each aubaequent. . . .S6 00 

Special notices (leaded), each Inaertion, per line 20ct8. 
Payments required In adTmnee : for yeariy adTerdaemeBti, 
quarterly In advanee. 

No. 21 BCHOOIi BTBEETI^ 
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Chat with BossinL 

BT FERDINAND HILLEB. 
Translated for this Joamal from the Zeitung of Cologne. 

IX. 

Does Spohr still play the yiolin much ? asked 
Rossini one day. 

— He still plays splendidly, but only in small 
circlea, I replied. 

— I lament that I never had the pleasure of 
hearing him, said the maestro. Festa, in Naples, 
who was quite distinguished in quartet especially, 
always spoke of him to me with the greatest enthu- 
siasm, and said that he owed the best that he could 
do to Spohr. He had not been his pupil exactly, 
but had had much intercourse with him in Naples. 
He was never weary of celebrating his large tone, 
his grandiose delivery. 

— No one probably has gone beyond him in 
that regard, said I. But you have heard Faoa- 
NiNi a great deal, maestro ? 

— For many years he was almost continually 
near me. He declared that he followed my star, 
as he called it, and I was scarcely in a place, that 
he did not come after me. He sat whole days 
lUOd nights with me, while I composed. 

— Was he interesting also in conversation ? 

— He was full of original suggestions ; a rare 
fellow. But what a talent ! 

— A genius I 

— One should hear him play at sight I He took 
in half a page at a glance. You know the story 
of him and Lafont in Milan ? 

— ^It was frequently referred to in the news- 
papers, but .... 

— ^I was present at the time, Rossini interrupt- 
ed. Lafont came to Milan, prepossessed with the 
idea that Faganini was a sort of charlatan, and he 
proposed to make short work with him. So he 



invited him to play something with him in his 
concert in La Scala. Faganini came to me .and 
asked me if he had better accept this invitation. 
** You must do so," said I, ** in order that he may 
not believe that you have not the courage to 
measure yourself with him." Lafont sent to him 
the solo part ; but Faganini would know nothing 
of it, and thought the orchestra rehearsal was 
sufficient At that he played his part very 
smoothly and fairly through at sight. But in the 
evening he repeated the variations, which Lafont 
had to play before him, in octaves, thirds, sixths, 
so that the poor Frenchman was extremely con- 
fused, and did not play as well as he was able. I 
rallied Faganini for this want of musical loyalty, 
but he laughed in his beard. Lafont nevertheless 
rode back to Faris in a rage, and Faganini passed 
there for a charlatan, until at length he taught 
the Fari«ans to know better. 

— ^Is it true, I asked, that he had formerly a 
fuller tone, and played on thicker strings ? 

— The greater the difficulties he undertook in 
the way of carrying on several parts at once, 
replied Rossini, the thinner had to be his strings ; 
besides, he was no longer in the full vigor of 
youth when he went abroad, and so there may be 
some truth in the assertion. What always most 
astonished me in him, was the alternation of ex- 
citement and repose, of which he was capable, 
when he passed from the most impassioned can- 
tahile to the boldest difficulties. Then he would 
become suddenly rigid as an automaton ; I almost 
believe that he grew physically cold. 

— Of the many strange adventures, related of 
his early life, is even the smallest part true ? I 
asked. 

— ^No : he was for a long time established at 
the court of prince Bacciocchi, and afterwards 
went about Italy, giving concerts. He could not 
have grown rich by it ; Italy is not the land for that 

— And he was extravagantly fond of money, as 
they say. 

— His avarice was as great as hu talent, and 
that is saying not a little. When he was earning 
his thousands in Flaris, he would go with his son 
into a restaurant at two francs, order one din- 
ner for the two, and carry home a pear and a 
piece of bread for his boy's breakfast He had a 
singular desire to become a baron, and he found 
in Germany a man who helped him to attain his 
end, but charged him a round sum for it From 
mortification and disgust he fell sick, and con- 
tinued in that state a month. 

— And. yet he made Berlioz a right royal 
gift, suggested I. 

All Faris knows it, said Rossini, shmsging his 
shoulders ; I must believe it, aad yet at bottom I 
hold it to be impossible. 



— There are so many wonders, dear maestro, 
that it matters not about one more or less. Is it 
not one of the greatest, that yon have written 
nothing more these two and twenty years ? What 
do you do with all the musical thoughts, which 
must be humming through your head ? 

— You joke, said the maestro, laughing. 

— Indeed I do not ; — how can you exist with- 
out composing ? 

— Without the occasion, without the prompting, 
without the determinate purpose to create a de- 
terminate work I I did not need much to excite 
me to composition, as my opera-books bear wit- 
ness — ^yet I needed something. 

— You have indeed often contented yourself 
with a very indifferent text, said L 

— If it had been only that I exclaimed Rossini. 
In Italy I never had a text-book ready made, 
when I began to write ; I composed the introduc- 
tion, before the words to the following number 
were written. And how often I haye had for 
poets people who wrote indeed not badly, but 
had no idea of the requirements of the musician; 
I had to work tcUh them, instead of having them 
work for me. 

—That was not without its advantages, maestro I 

— True, if I had not always had to write in 
haste I When I was established with B arbaja 
in Naples, I had to bother myself about every- 
thing connected with the opera, to watch over all 
the rehearsals. Barbaja paid no bill, which I had 
not approved — and besides that, I had bound my- 
self to write two operas every year. 

— And did write four, I interposed. 

— ^I had sometimes a leave of absence, of which 
I availed myself; my whole salary amounted only 
to 8,000 francs. To be sure, I lived in Barbaja's 
house, and had no housekeeping to provide for. 

— Barbaja must have been a genial man in his 
way. 

— He managed his business with a certain 
lai^ncss, and made it his peculiar pride to have 
the best posnble opera. And he succeeded too, 
although at considerable pecuniary sacrifices. But 
he cotdd easily bear them, since as fiumer of the 
public games he earned enormous sums. His mis- 
fortune was his extraordinary irritability and his 
vanity. He thought that he knew best about 
everything himself, by which means he offended 
most men. His buildings swallowed up immeasu- 
rable snms for him, and he left his son at last 
only a million. 

— Only one million I said I, sorrowfully. 

— He might have left him a dozen, answered 
the maestro. 

— Yerily then, one must drop a tear of sym- 
pathy for him. 

— ^What a splendid orchestra there was then 



in San Carlo! exclaimed Boanni. Festa, of 
whom I epoke jurt now, was an eminent director. 
The orchestra at that time in Naples was, next to 
the Grand Opera in Paris, the best I e?er found 
in any theatre. 

— The latter is still always excellent, nid I ; 
bat I ha?e never had a deep impression of it in 
regard to power, 

— The house is too large, answered the miles- 
tro ; I am especially shy of those altogether too 
large houses— they kill all. The influence of 
locality has not been highly enough estimated. 
Transplant the orchestra of the Conservatoire 
wiih all its splendor into the Operar— you will not 
recognize it 

— Let us transplant ourselves, dear maestro, 
into the salon, where our wives are impatiently 
expecting us, said I, breaking off the conversa- 
tion. If we linger here much longer, we shall 
get a scolding. 

— Eh bieriy aUons I 

[To b« e<mtlniMd.] 



Lifb of John Sebaatian Bach ; 

win ▲ CKiriOAL TIIW Of HIS OOMPOBITIORS, BT /. 9. VOBUL. 

(Oontiouod from p. 91 ) 

n. — Piece$ for the Clavichord, toith accompani' 
mentsjbr other instruments, 

1. Six sonatas for the cUviuhord, with accom- 
paniment for the violin obligato. These were 
composed at Cothen, and may be ranked amon<r 
Bach's first nuister-pieces of the kind. They are 
fugued tbroushout; there are also some canons 
for the clavichord and violin, which are extremely 
flowing and characteristic. The violin part must 
be performed bv a master hand. Bach well knew 
the powers of that instrument, and exercised them 
as fuU^ as he did those of the clavichord. The 
fpUowmg are keys in which these six sonatas are 
composed : B mmor. A major, E major, C minor, 
F minor, and G major. 

2. Many single sonatas for the harpsichord, 
with accompaniments for the violin, flute, viola da 
gamba, &c. All such admirable compositions as 
would be heard with pleasure by connoisseurs 
even in our own days. 

8. Concertos for the harpsichord, with accom- 
paniments for many instruments. They are in 
themselves a treasury of Art, but notwithstanding 
are somewhat antiquated in regard to their form 
and arrangements. 

4. Two concertos for two clavirhordfl, with 
accompaniments for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello. The first is rather antiquatt^d, but the sec- 
ond as modern as if it had been compo3e<l but 
yesterday. It may be performed entirely without 
the stringed instruments, and has even so an ad- 
mirable effect The last allegro is a regular fu«nie 
and a splendid one. Bach was the first to perfect, 
perhaps even to originate this kind of composi- 
tion ; I have at least met with but one single at- 
tempt of a composer which may be of older date, 
and that was made by one William Ilieronymus 
Fachelbel, at Nuremberg, in what is called a toc- 
cata. But firstly it may be observed that Fachel- 
bel was a contemporary of Bach's, and therefore 
m making this trial may but have followed his 
example; and secondly that his success was so 
imperfect that it scareely merits to be taken ac- 
count of, each instrument merely repeating what 
the preceding has played, wiihout at all bein<r 
concertante. It seems as if Bach, at this time"! 
was ambitious to do everything that could be done 
both with many and with few parts. As he some- 
times descended to music in one part, in which 
was found compressed together everything that 
could render it complete ; so he here ascended to 
a ^bmation of as many instruments as possible, 
and each of great compass. He proceeded from 
his concertos lor two clavichords to— 

5, Two concertos for three clavichords, with 
an accompaniment for four stringed instruments. 
In these pieces it is to be remarked, that besides 



the harmonical combination and uninterrupted 
concentration of the three principal instruments, 
there is also a separate concentration between the 
stringed instruments, notwithstanding their per- 
formance of the accompaniment it is scareely 
poAsible fully to^ appreciate the art bestowed on 
this work ; and if we remember, moreover, that 
these elaborate works of Art are, notwitlistanding, 
as marked and expressive as if the composer had 
had but the management of one simple melody, 
which is particularly the case with the concerto in 
D minor, we can scarcely find terms to express 
our admiration. Yet even this did not satisfy 
Bach, and ho made an attempt at — 

6. A concerto for four clavichords, aecompan ied 
by four stringed instruments. I cannot speak as 
to the effect of this concerto, as I have never been 
able to bring together four instruments and four 
players to perform it But that it is an admirable 
composition may be seen by a comparison of the 
single parts. 

III. — Compositions for the Organ, 
The pedal is an essential part of the organ: 
this alone exalts it above all other instruments, 
and gives it grandeur, power, and magnificence. 
Take from it its pedal, and this great instrument 
is no longer great It becomes then no better 
than one of those litde organs which in Germany 
are called posiiios, which are valueness in the 
eyes of true judces. But the great organ pro- 
vided with a pedal must, in order to the due ap- 
preciation of Its powers, be so managed as that 
its whole compass shall k>e brought into action, 
and that both the composer and the player shall 
call forth all its capabilities. This no one has 
ever better achieved than Sebastian Bach, not 
only by a rich harmony well adapted to the in- 
strument, but alBO by adapting to the pedal a part 
p^ its own ; and this he did in some degree even 
in his earlier compositions, though in course of 
time he attained to a more perfect management 
of the pedal, and therefore nis mastci^pieces for 
the orvan were produced about the same period 
witli these for the clavichord. As soon as a 
master begins to distinguish himself every one is 
eager to obtain a specimen of his art, and it con- 
sequently happens that before he has attained to 
his greatest excellence the public curiosity con- 
cerning him is satiated, especially if he chance to 
have outbtript their ideas. T^is seems to have 
been the case with Bach ; his maturer works are 
far less known than his preparatory labors. But 
as these last cannot properly be received into a 
critically correct edition of his works, I have 
passed them over, and merely, as heretofore, 
noticed such as are worthy to be so received. 
These may bo divided into three classes, contain- 
ing: — 

i. Grand preludes and fugues, with pedal ob- 
ligato, of which there are supposed to be a dozen. 
I, at least, with all my long and careful researehes, 
have not been able to discover more, and the 
themes of these I will here set down, and to these 
I have added a very ingeniously composed pas- 
sacagliay which is, however, for two clavichords 
and pedal rather than for an organ. 

2. Freludes on the melodies of several choral 
hymns. Even while he was at Arnstadt, Bach 
began to compose such pieces with variations, un- 
der the tide of Partite diverse. Most of these 
mi^ht be played by the hands only, but those of 
which I am now speaking absolutely require the 
obligato pedal. There may be, perhaps, a hun- 
dred of these; for I myself possess upwards of 
seventy, and know that here and there are scat- 
tered many more. Nothing can be more solemn, 
dignified, and devout than these preludes; but 
they are too numerous to be noted here. Besides 
these there are a great number of shorter and 
easier ones, which are also widely diffused in 
manuscript copies, and are designed for young 
organists. 

8. Six sonatas or trios, for two sets of keys 
and an obligato pedal. Bach wrote them for his 
eldest son, W. Friedemann, whom they contribu- 
ted to make the great player he afterwards be- 
came. They are inexpressibly beautiful, and 
being written when the author was in his full 
vigor and maturity, may be considered as hb best 



work of this description. Some others, written 
by different hands, may also be considered good, 
but not certainly equal to those first named. 

[To bo eoatimMd ] 
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for Dwlght'a JooTBAl of 

Signor MasonL 

TsOK m Peivati Pa^ bis. or tms iati Ma. Bmw 



(A FANTA8T PUCE.) 

Are Other people as much troubled as I am by 
the sight of faces, which they tliink they ought 
to know, but cannot by any effort tell why ? can- 
not recall when or where they have seen them 
before ? I suppose, phrenologically speaking, the 
extent of this annoyance in my caw is owing to 
a very great development of the perceptive over 
the other mental facultiej. A fkce catches my 
eye, at chureb or in a concert It disturbs me 
until the exercises are over, for my tlioughts will 
dwell upon if, and yet the chances are that the 
person is one with whom on some occasion I have 
ridden a few miles upon the rail-road ; perhaps 
I have met him recently in society — and just tm 
likely, I may have known him years ago familiarly. 
When 1 first went to Leipzig in the year 1848, 1 
met such a person, as I was crossing the open 
place between the University and the Post-office. 
He was a young man, singulariy beautiful, but of 
a manly, noble beauty, a little above middle size, 
elegantly though not richly dressed, and one 
whose dark hair and eyes spoke of Italy. His 
prepossessing appearance first caught my eye, 
and then came the feeling that I either had known 
him or seen him under cireumstances fitted to 
impress his memory strongly upon me. Each 
time I met him, whether in the street, at the 
opera, or in the concert room, the impression was 
strengthened, until I quite disliked to meet him. 

One day during the Christmas holidays a party 
of the American, with a few German and Englidi 
musical students, too far from home to assemble 
round the Christmas tree, were taking coffee at 
Fetsche's after dinner, when the conversation 
naturally turned upon home, the festivities of the 
season, and the different regard in which the 
Americans, to whom it is no national fisstival, 
hold Christmas, from the English and Germans. 

" For my part," said Smith, the Englishman, 
** I had rather be at home two days now than a 
month at any other season." 

** Ach 1 how much I should like to be in Kb- 
nigsberg," interrupted his German nameeake, 
Schmidt 

" We descendants of the Puritans in America," 
said I, " have none of these feelings about Christ- 
mas, but oh I I would give a year's life to recall 
my family from their graves, and sit with father 
and mother, with brother and sister, once more 
at the abundant table of a New England Thanks- 
giving I " 

<« What IS that ? " asked several voices. 

** Ic is simply an annual festival of the North- 
eastern American States, lasting one' day, with 
religious services expressive of the public grati- 
tude for the bounties of harvest, and closing with 
a family feast and merry-making. The custom is 
now more than two hundred years old, and tho- 
roughly incorporated into our New England life." 

"^ There goes a poor fellow over the way," said 
Wenzler, one of the oldest of the German students, 
** who always wears a funeral &ce at Christmas. 
I should like to know what it means." 
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It was the man wboso faco had ao haanted me. 
*' Who is that ? " asked I eagerly. 

** Ho ? Signor Maboni, the violinist,*' said 
Wilkins. I wish, Brown, you coald hear him 
play. It is astonishing I Bat he is a queer fellow. 
He comes up into my room sometimes and plays 
so that I cannot get over the effect for a week. 
How he docs it — what there is in his playing, 
which takes such hold of mo, I am suro I cannot 
tell. But so it is." 

'* But can you tell me nothing about him ? His 
&ce has haunted me for a month past I am sure 
I must have known him somewhere ; and yet per- 
haps not I met a man once at an out-of-tbe*way 
place on our great I^ke Superior, who was sure 
he had known me before, and I was equally sure 
that he was an old acquaintance of mine ; but we 
could not make out that we had ever been within 
a hundred and fifly miles of each other ! " 

" Ask Wenzler ; he knows more about him 
than any other one of us," said Wilkins. 

'*It is now about five years," said Wenzler, 
^ nnce Father Gutmann, an old German music 
teacher, came here from Paris, after long wander* 
ings in Italy, France, England, America, and 
nobody knows where all, bringing the young man 
with him. Some said he was his son, though the 
old man was never married — others that he had 
found him in very poor circumstances, and was 
so struck with the young fellow's genius as to 
adopt him and finally bring him to Leipzig to put 
him under Mendelssohn, having first taught him 
all he knew of music. His genius and talents 
are truly marvellous — ^particularly as a violinist 
There is nothing which he cannot play. The 
most difficult violin sonatas of Bach, his chaconnes 
and violin fugues, he plays with just as much ease 
as the fantasias and romances of Do Beriot and 
Mayseder. The only violinist that can compare 
with him is young Joachim." 

" Is he a pupil of the Conservatory ?" 

** No ; Mendelssohn, after giving him a thorough 
examination, advised Father Gutmann to employ 
the very best instructors possible, and have him 
taught under his own eye. Nobody ever worked 
so hard ; not in music alone, but in all sorts of 
studies, to make up for a deficient early education. 
The old man was obliged to force him to take the 
necessary exercise and relaxation." 

'* But why do you call him Signor ?" 

" O, the title gradually fixed itself upon him, I 
suppose owing to the cast of his features, and as 
we gradually became familiar with him, we came 
to calling him so to his fiu^e. It is noteworthy 
that he never talks about himself, never refers to 
his early life. He is one of the best-hearted fel- 
lows in the world — there is but one thing that 
ever starts him oS his balance, and that is saying 
a word against Father Gutmann. He will never 
hear a word even against the old man's Art — and 
Heaven knows, Gutmann's music is odd enough 1 
They say he lived a long time in an American 
log house in the forest all alone, that he might 
hear no music but that of nature, and write ac- 
cordingly. It is a fact, though, that some of his 
music, when Masoni plays it, has a most singularly • 
powerful effect of some kind. Whether the old man 
brought him from that log house, nobody knows." 

** Strange, strange that his face is so familiar to 
me, and it is quite impossible for me ever to have 
seen him 1 He bears probably a striking resem- 
blance to some long foi^tten acquaintance of 
academy or college days. But go on." 



** Smith and Wilkins both think English is his 
mother tongue, though he has some peculiarities 
of speech." 

** Yes," said Smith, ** slight peculiarities, which 
are neither cockney nor provincial — I supposed 
them American." 

" They are not American, so fiir as my expe- 
rience goes, nor such as I have heard as prevailing 
at the West," said Wilkins. '* But he has greatly 
changed since Father Gutmann died." 

" When ^id he die?" 

" A littlo more than a year since ; but that 
event did not cut off his kindness to Masoni ; for 
having no kith or kin, he made him by will heir 
to his little property of four or five thousand 
thalcrs. Down to that time Masoni had lived but 
to work; but the death — rather sudden— of his 
guardian father, parent by adoption, or whatever 
he was, almost killed him, and he has never taken 
to study again as before. After Mendelssohn 
died there was no longer any one here to whom 
he really looked up as to a great artist, and the 
loss of Father Gutmann seems to have left him 
with no spur to exertion. He no longer mingles 
in our society as much as formerly, and when he 
is with us he is quite another man. He seems to 
be ever brooding over something ; to be out of 
his element; to need some oiie to lean upon and 
look up to. In fact none of us can quite nuike 
him out" 

- ** It is an odd story," returned I. ^ So you 
don't see much of him ?" 

" Not much. Smith called upon him the other 
day." *« Yes," said Smith, '* and he played for 
half an hour like a young devil. He puzzles me 
as much as he does all the rest Sometimes he 
is as proud as a lord, thea again the best fellow 
in the world and occarionally as humble as a 
slave." 

" Well," said I, ** I must make his acquaintance, 
if I can, if for no other reason than to free myself 
from being so haunted by his face." 

** There will be no difficulty in that," said 
Smith, and the conversation turned. 

I soon made the desired acquaintance, and as I 
took care not to press upon any tender spot, never 
sought to intrude u|x>n any secret he might have, 
and moreover as it was in my power to impart 
various information, which he eagerly acquired, 
Masoni quite attached himself to me. 

Something evidently weighed upon his mind. 
It showed itself, however, mainly in a want of 
self-confidence and reliance upon the result of 
bis own observations and reflections; as though 
he distrusted his own judgment, or was fearftil of 
exposing ignorance even upon topics with which 
in fact he was familiar. He seemed generally 
to shrink from observation, but when excited and 
led to rely upon his own strength, he often aston- 
ished us by the depth and clearness of his thoughts. 
At times I was reminded of men who have be- 
gun late to study, and whose college course has 
not been sufficient to fully ground them in that 
wide-spread range of scientific and literary 
knowledge necessary to the finished scholar. 
This however was to be expected after what I 
had been told of his history. Besides this, I 
could see in him that peculiarity of demeanor 
which belongs to very sensitive persons, who do 
not feel sure of their social position ; as if they 
were inclosed by a thin stratum of a repellant 
atmosphere, with which they involuntarily sur- 
round themselves and which is to them a source 



of real misery in itself, as well as because it pre- 
vents a free and hearty intercourse with others. 
As I became more and more acquainted with him 
the conviction that I had seen him before strength- 
ened. But all efforts to solve the mystery pro- 
ving futile, I contented myself with the reflection 
that time would wear away the feeling or that 
some accident would reveal the secret 

Of his violin playing I had not heard too 
much. It was truly extraordinary, and this not 
so much because of the remarkable degree of 
perfection which he had reached in the technics 
of the art, as on account of the soul which he 
infused into it Sometimes of an evening, when 
half a dozen of us were together, for he now 
was again much in our society, and the conversa- 
tion flagged, we would ask him to play ; turning 
the lamps down to a half twilight, he would give 
us an hour's music, frequently of a most hetero- 
geneous succession of pieces, but invariably leav- 
ing us in a singularly pensive mood, so that we 
would quietly take our hats the moment he ended, 
and with a simple ** good night," go away. 

I encoun^ed him to begin again in earnest to 
work, especially in the cultivation of his mind, 
and gave him three or four hours a week of in- 
struction in branches of knowledge in which be 
was deficient ; or rather, I should say, in redu- 
cing what he had eridently learned in haste — 
** crammed," as the college phrase is — to order 
and method. It was a curious study to me to 
mark what a mass of undigested book learning 
he had collected and stowed away in his memo- 
ry, and this soon led me to set him to reading 
some of the better works of fiction of the day, 
requiring him to note allusions to other books, as 
well as to scientific and historical &cts, for dis- 
cussion and expkination at our hours of study. 
We found Dickens almost valueless in this res- 
pect, for one seems to have all his library at com- 
mand after reading ** Mother Goose's Melodies," 
" The Arabian Nights," "Jack the Giant-kUler," 
and a few other works of like character. On 
the other hand, Bulwer proved eminently ser- 
viceable. I know no author whose romances 
pre-suppose so extensive a knowledge of litera- 
ture on the part of the reader. " The Last Days 
of Pompeii," ^ Eugene Aram," " Maltravers" and 
" Alice" gave us topics of conversation for many 
weeks. I put him also into Shakspeare, and though 
he was rather hard reading for him at first, he 
soon became deeply interested, and before we 
parted in the Spring he had formed quite a little 
library of works, which would enable him to pur- 
sue the study of the Great Poet with advantage. 
Four months wrought wonders with Masoni. 

There were moments when he seemed on the 
point of telling me his history, and yet whenever 
this was the case he would suddenly shrink back, 
as if afraid of the effect of what he might say 
upon me. I would not have it thought I had 
s}'stematically cultivated his acquaintance fi>r the 
purpose of robbing him of his secret Grod for- 
bid I I had come to cherish a deep affection for 
him ; an affection deeply and gratefully returned. 

«« What is it, Masoni ? What troubles you so ?" 
said I once to him with a smile, as a certain ex- 
pression, now familiar to me, passed over his 
features. He gave me a half-frightened look, 
and after a moment's hentation answered, ** noth- 
mg." 

Before leaving Leipzig I talked with him se- 
rioudy about his prospects and the necessity of 
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his doing something. In closing a conversation, 
I asked : ** Why do you not appear in public ? 
With your genius and acquirements you could at 
once win fame." 

**I cannot! I cannot!" said he, "I tried it 
once. I had long and carefully prepared myself, 
but when I came forward and saw the crowd of 
upturned faces, and all eyes directed to me, I 
was seized with what the actors call ** stage fright*' 
and almost fainted. I suppose I must have played 
decidedly well, but it was all a hideous nightmare 
to me, and I remmeber nothing of it at all, except 
that crowd of faces seeming to spread out into 
infinity, and at last a burst of applause, as I fled. 
I never think of appearing in public as a virtuoso 
without a shudder !" 

** I know that horrible feeling, too, Masoni ; I 
was once engaged to speak in public, and wrought 
myself into a state of such nervous excitement in 
preparation, that I became dumb before my audi- 
ence ; and since that, fever can appal me in its 
delirium by no other such horrible picture as 
when it recalb that scene. I sympathize with 
you too much to urge you to any such step at 
present. But do you do something, and not use up 
the small legacy left you by Father Gutmann. 
You are no longer a student, but a man, a master. 
Enter some orchestra; give lessons; compose; 
go into society ; improve all your spare moments 
in cultivating your mind, and drive out the evil 
spirit within you." 

A day or two after, at the railroad station, he 
referred to our conversation. 

" Brown, I have been thinking much of your 
advice." 

" And you will follow it ?" 

" I will !" 

He gave me his hand upon it. " Adieu ! 
adieu! God bless you I" and I was away for 
Vienna. 

[To W continued.] 
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The Opera in Paris. — The Paris corres- 
pondent of the New Orleans Picayune, in his 
letter of Oct 11, thus contrasts the two leading 
opera-houses of the great gay city : 

What a strange place is the Italian Opera 
House of Paris ! A few streets — a stone*s throw 
from one to the other — separates it from the 
Grand Opera ; but how widely they differ ! I do 
not now speak of the music, although much may 
be said on that point, nor the ** getting up," nor of 
the stage ; I allude to the audiences alone. The 
frequenters of the Grand Opera are the rich 
men about the town, folks who care for, but do 
not disturb themselves with being reckoned 
among the aristocracy ; who know the age in 
which they live, and that the money-bag out- 
weighs the genealogical tree, let the trunk be 
never so venerable and the pendent fruit never 
so sparkling with coronets ; who love music, but 
adore the fine scenery, splendid costumes and 
pretty ballet girls ; who love expense, as a friend- 
ly barrier between them and the unmoneyed 
many ; who doat on good dinners, and are de- 
lighted with parties fines in some cosy, discreet, 
private room of the Maison Doree or Fhillipe's, 
with a dancing prl on the same side of the table ; 
who, out of gratitude, like to discuss 'Change even 
in their pleasures ; and what is the Grand Opera 
but a huge chapel of ease to the great temple of 
Mammon erected — Place de la Bourse! Stock- 
brokers abound there as thick as they are in the 
corbeUle between 1 and 3 o'clock ; it is the chief 
haunt of the unlicensed brokers, those jackals of 
the lions of the law ; there liankers disport after 
critical 3 ; news is borne thither by the superior 
clerks of all the ministries. 

If the Grand Opera is the Chauss^e d'Antin, 



the Italian Opera is the Faubourg Saint Germain 
of Paris. It is too intimately connected with the 
noble faubourg not to have shared the vicissitudes 
of the latter's fortune. It's hey-day, too, has 
passed away. Time has scattered more than one 
wild flower on it ; more than one noble box has 
chansed hands ; more than one glorious name has 
faded away forever. For all that, the perfume 
of aristocracy still lingers around this opera 
house ; princes and dukes still head its subscrip- 
tion list; coldness reigns over the salle^ even ap- 
plause scarcely rises above the approving mur- 
mur. Grarish splendor need not be looked for 
thero ; the music is all that can bo desired, and 
if that be fine, it matters little if the scenes are 
faded and the costumes wan. Tantpis! You 
know the reason the cigar enjoys so much favor : 
it is not so much that men like its flavor (who can 
recall without a shudder his terrible apprentice- 
ship to it) or delight in its fumes, but it is such an 
excellent pastime, it is such a good lubricant for 
the odds and ends of the hours, for the stupid 

Sauscs in conversation ; it is so good a shroud for 
ullness, men undergo the horrid noviciate and 
think they have purchased their initiation cheaply. 
Music and scenery at the Italian Opera are mere 
lubricants, destined to efface the dif(agreeable 
friction of the ta<;ged points of time and conver- 
sation, which ennui and stupidity are always 
forming. People go there to see and be seen, to 
talk and be talked about ; if the strains of Mozart, 
Rossini and Bellini accompany these glances and 
gossip, tant mieux ! Thev are easily bored, these 
great ones of the earth, whom fortune overwhelm- 
ed with all her gif)s in their unconscious cradle, 
and has so pampered since, they enjoy nothing, 
and have i cached the unenviable condition of the 
spoilt and the down-trodden children of fortune 
— (extremes meet ;) they are easily annoyed, and 
hard to be pleased. 

The frequenters of the ItalLin Opera go there 
to sec the theatre ; they scarcely ciancc on the 
stage unless Julia Grisi is there witii her nightin- 
gale voice, or Mario warbles his amorous descant, 
or Rubini and Tamburini wrestle with noble 
emulation in their famous : Parlar, spiegar non 
posso. Has Madame la Marquise a new set of 
diamonds this year ; docs she wear her dress as 
low as ever ? Is the Duke still as attentive to 
the Countess as he was last year ? Who are those 
stranjrers in the Russian Ambassador's box ? Has 
the Baron readily given up his box in the first 
tier ; is it true then he has played and lo^t on 
'Change ? Such are the whispers which fly over 
the theatre when the lorgnette is busy all the eve- 
ning peering with its scrutinizing glances into 
every box and ever}' toilette. 

This coldness of the audience is ver}' oppres- 
sive to the artists. They need encouratiemcnt 
always, and especially at their ddbuts. The well 
sustained, repeated round of applause is the best 
spur which can be put upon them, for these sen- 
sitive children of Art shrivel discouraged into their 
cells at the slightest mark of censure. These 
polished but cold audiences have no mercy be- 
neath their diamonds and silks. The successful 
are not rewarded by them — have not they paid 
their subscription money ? — the miscarried meet 
with no sympathy from them, they have paid to be 
amused. A ddbut, consequently, at this theatre 
is always a " scene ;" for the poor player, fright- 
ened out of his composure by the chilling recep- 
tion, invariably stumbles more or less and throws 
his comrades and the orchestra into confusion. 



New York, Dsc. 26.— One cannot well attend 
three different places in the same evening ; conse- 
quently on Thursday last I had to make a choice. 
At the Tabernacle, the united German Societies 
gathered -under Carl Besoxann; this was a prom- 
ise of something good so far as lay in the power of 
the materials gathered together; and besides a new 
Cantata of some length was to bo performed. — 
Higher up Broadway, that sweet vocalist, whom Dr. 
Bbaxbs has had under training, Miss Maxia S. 



Braihbrd, was to give her first Concert in New 
York at Niblo's Saloon. Miss Brainerd is a general 
favorite, has a pleasing voice and good methods; 
heretofore she has only sung in New York for the 
benefit of others and now that she appeared for her 
own, all her friends should have been present. But 
Dodsworth's was higher up town and consequently 
more accessible to a resident above Union Square ; 
then too, GoTTSCiiALK gave there his first SoiitSe, 
and made his first appearance for many months. Gott- 
schalk and Dodsworth's carried the day. 

Mr. GoTTScnALK was assisted by Messrs. Karl 
Wkls, Richard Hoffmaw and Joseph Burkb. 
With Mr. Wcls ho played a fantasia for two pianos 
upon opera themes ; it was like all other fantasias of 
a few years back ; well known melodies culled oat 
from their proper settings, and presented with orna- 
ments of all kinds, but no genuine amplification or 
illustration. There is a wide difference in point of 
musical thought, 1 take it, bctwen Liszt's Lucia 
fantasia, for example, and his illustrations of the 
Prophae or of " Midsummer Night's Dream." — 
With Hoffmann, Gottschnik gave a very long, pretty, 
but uninteresting Sonata for four hands, by Onslow. 
With Mr. Burke, whoso violin holds all the genuine 
humor so common among that artist's countrymen, 
he played a Sonata by Mozart. The rest of the 
programme was mode up of the concert-giver's own 
compositions ; so, you see, thero was not one piece 
a test of tlie artist Any pianist of now-a-days 
can play Mozart or Onslow, and shine brilliantly in 
the performance of his own works. I have no doubt 
but Gottschalk would satisfy the musician as well 
as the public, if he would include something more 
classic in his programmes ; he may depend upon it, 
the fame acquired by merely tickling the car for an 
hour or so is not the most lasting. He is really a 
most brilliant and capable pianist, and a true artist, 
also; his touch is nervous, and his execution very 
perfect and clear ; his compositions are pretty, pleas- 
ing also, and often quite characteristic, but they seem 
to lack intention j there is nothing in them of farther 
reach than the tympanum of the ear. 

Of the pieces performed at this first soir^ his 
"Banjo*^ and a MarcAe de Nuit pleased me best. 
The latter is a quiet, pleasant idyl ; poetic, grace- 
ful and by no means difficult ; it is to be published, I 
understand, (or is already), and will be very accepta- 
ble in the drawing room. His '* Banjo" yon of 
course know already. 

At the first soirdo the hall was literally jammed, 
and the audience were well pleased and repeatedly 
enthusiastic in their applause. A second soiree is 
announced for Friday evening, and I understand 
there is to be a series. 

At the Academy of Music we are having the " last 
nights" of the season ; Mile. Nahtier-Didieb has 
twice appeared in La Favorita^ and not to the increase 
of her reputation. In fact, the whole opera, with the 
exception of Morelli's part, was very badly done. 
It is a shame that so excellent an orchestra as the 
one they hare should be so mi#-lcd as they are. 
What excellent accompaniments they would gWe 
us under a Benedict, or the like I To-night db 
La Grange sings in Linda di Chanunmix ; on Fri- 
day in " Norma," and on Saturday we are to have 
" William Tell" with Morelli, (it is said to be a 
great part of his) in the titlo role. And this accord- 
ing to present announcement closes the season; 
whether a few benefit nights are to be added I cannot 
say, but there is time before they appear at the Bos- 
ton theatre. 

Last night we had our annual oratorio perform- 
ance, for to this are we at last reduced. Two vocal 
societies struggle on, and their life is certified to occa- 
cionally by a semi-public performance of some kind, 
but "The Messiah" is only aired during the holidays, 
and other oratorios not at all. The usual Christmas 
Coucerts were given yesterday at various churches. 
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At Grace charch the printed programme incia- 
ded some fine compositions. A Gloria by Mr Kino, 
their former organist, and an Aria bj the late Signor 
ToRRBHTB, C^nng by Mrs. Bodstxik); tlie whole 
under the direction of Mr. Morgan. At St Ste- 
phens^s, (Catholic) Mozart*s Twelfth Mass was per- 
formed with Mr. King at tlie organ, and at the 
Charch of the Nativity, in Second Avenue, Signor 
Badiali appeared " for this ociuision only.'* Rev. 
Mr. Bbllow's new church in Fourth Avenue, which, 
from its alternate white and red is generally known 
as that of the " Holy Zebra'\ was dedicated yester- 
day, with appropriate ceremonies. Could this 
edifice have stood in an open square, it would make 
a most imposing appearance, in spite of the various 
colored marble columns which disfigure the vesti- 
bule. 

A very fine organ has recently been erected by Mr 
Gkorge Jardine of this city (Mr. William Ma- 
son presides at it) for Dr. Albxandbk^s Presby- 
terian chnrch. It is a powerful, rich and varied 
toned instrument of 42 stops, is placed behind the 
pulpit, and is in many respects the best organ I have 
heard in America. There is a new stop (from the 
organ in La Madelainc, Paris,) the " Vox Ccclestis/' 
which is exceedingly efTcctive, producing the effect 
of a choir or orchestra at a distance, the sound seem- 
ing to come from the eaves of the building. It 
mourns and weeps ahnost, and is really delicions. 
Come and hear it, in a wfeek or two, when the 
organist, in connection with Mr. Morgan and others, 
will exhibit its powers. 

Plancbb's Fairy, burlesque extravaganza, " King 
Charming," has been produced for the holidays at 
the Broadway Theatre. The scenery, decorations, 
illuminations are unparalleled, and the text of the 
play, with added local hits, is exceedingly good. 
Not the least amusing part is the bringing together 
of melodies of all kinds; S/DOtch and Irish, Ethio- 
pian and English ballads, the great trio from 
** Norma,'* and the popular tenor aria from RiQcletto 
are well dove-tailed in an amusing plot, following 
an AuBBR overture. An Amason drill and exer- 
cise of some eighty speared, helmeted and shielded 
ballet girls was well done and effective. Miss Man- 
KBR8 as the heroine, and Mad. Ponibi and Miss 
Duckworth sang very well, but the other parts 
were poorly filled. Mrs. H. C. Watson as " King 
Charming,*' indulged in some very false intonations 
and remarkable descents from the pitch ; in several 
of her songs, even in the easy one from Rigoletto^ 
she quite distances the orchestra, and ended a half 
tone to a tone below the point at which she com- 
menced. MiLAlfO. 
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BOSTON, DEC. 29, 1855. 
Handers " Messiah" at Christmas. 

On Sunday evening the Hakdel and Hatdn 
Society performed the " Messiah" before such a 
crowd of listeners as were scarcely ever before 
packed within the Music Hall. The day itself 
had been beautiful beyond any of the rare and 
rosy winter days in our remembrance ; the earth 
smelt sweet of Spring; it seemed a day borrowed 
from some better, purer planet ; one almost fan- 
cied that the dates were wrong and that day was 
Christmas ; yon met cheerful faces everywhere. 
This, after such a succession of stormy, dismal 
Sundays, added to the Christmas association of 
the music, the attractions of the ball, and the 
suspicion which had got about that this old and 
powerful society were about to do their best, 



drew such numbers that the ball was packed in 
every corner a good half hour before the com- 
mencement ; many (even ladies) stood up in the 
aisles, counting themselves happy to get in at all, 
and hundreds were turned away at the doors. 
This looked like good old times again. 

The performance (so far as we could judge 
from a seat far under the end gallery, where mu- 
sical sounds reach the ear with great distinctness, 
only not so loud as elsewheie) was an uncommon- 
ly effective one in the main. The chorus seats 
were unusually full and most of the choruses 
well rendered. Occasionally there was a lit- 
tle confusion, in the entrance of so many voices, 
some of which had not partaken in the rehear- 
sals. Nor were the soprani and contraiti on so 
generous a scale as the tenors and especially the 
basses, which rolled out in glorious masses. A 
little strengthening of the coutralti, particularly, 
would have made the ensemble in some of those 
grand choruses about perfect. Yet in the semi- 
chorus, commencing with the high voices: Lifl 
up your heads, ye gates, tlic sound was exceed- 
ingly rich and euphonious. The omisisions were 
comparatively few ; the Hallelujah was sung in 
the true place, and the magnificent, but very diflH- 
cult concluding choruses : Worthy is the Lamb, 
and Amen, were given, not undisturbed by that 
old nuisance of people going out in the midst of 
it. These were not made quite so effective, per- 
haps, as they have sometimes been. Among the 
omissions we regretted to find the chorus : And 
with his stripes; but some abridgment, at least 
for an audience so closely packed, was indispen- 
sable. 

We did not care to listen very critically, for 
why should we lose the real Christmas enjoyment 
and edification of that sublime and soul-satisfying 
music, by watching like a monitor for small de- 
fects. Listening to such music, all the personali- 
ties become impersonal ; it is Handel that we 
bear, or rather the voice of something greater, 
something infinite that speaks through him. If 
there were defects, which we have forgotten, or 
did not notice, it is certain that they were not 
enough to prevent its being on the whole an emi- 
nently impressive and enjoyable performance. 
One who gave himself up to it, heart and soul, 
simply and devoutly, might feci he had his Christ- 
mas then and there, if he had nothing more. 

Yet while we thank Handel, and the society 
who bears his name, we must not withhold a few 
words of acknowledgement from those who co- 
operated in the main so ably to make the grand 
old melodies alive again. The solo-singing arer- 
agcd better than in most performances of past 
years, and some of it was very superior. Mr. 
Millard even surprised us by the pure and 
simple style in which he rendered : Comfort ye, 
my people. There was no marring of the text 
by ornaments, and the voice was clear and fresh 
and full of glad announcement If he had not 
all the depth of sentiment for Thy rebuke, or all 
the strength for, Thou shalt dash them, his ren- 
dering was so good, that we would not willingly 
have missed them. We know of no one here who 
would have given the first so welt, except Mr. Ar- 
THURSON, who would Isck power for the second. 
We were glad to feel at home in the time of 
Comfort ye, which is sometimes taken too &st ; so 
so also in the following chorus. 

Mr. Leach gave an artistic rendering of Thus 
sttith the Lord, and the other bass solos, and made 



them as impressive as could be demanded of a 
voice by no means ponderous. Give us style, 
give us good reading, rather than the most splen- 
did organ without sentiment or culture. 

This was the third time within a fortnight that 
we had heard Miss Fhillipps in 0, thou that 
tellest and He was despised, and never have we 
felt the sentiment and beauty of the melodies 
brought home to us more powerfully. She sang 
the latter piece with even more depth of feeling, 
more finished and yet chaste expression than in 
the Tremont Temple ; and her rich, full, musical 
contralto, even in the larger hall, and from our 
remote corner underneath the gallery, told most 
satisfactorily. The beautiful duet : O Death I 
where is thy sting, which has almost always been 
omitted here, was finely sung by her and Mr. 
Millard. It was in compliance with the very 
natural desire of many, that she sang the great 
soprano song : I know that my Redeemer liveth. 
It was transposed half a tone, from E to £ fiat, 
to accommodate her voice — making it the true 
pitch of Handel's time, if it be true, as is gener- 
ally supposed, that the concert pitch has risen 
half a tone since then. Miss Fhillipps surprised 
us by the beauty and impressiveness of her sing- 
ing of this most difficult of all songs to sing truly. 
Bating one little accidental blemish, of flatting on 
a sustained note, it was very successfully achieved, 
more so perhaps than by any singer we have 
heard of late years, only and always excepting 
Jenny Lind, who still remains and we fear 
always will remain to us the one interpreter of 
that great song of faith. 

It was a good idea to return to the old arrange- 
ment of dividing the twQ texts to the same melo- 
dy, only on different keys : He shall feed his 
flocks, and Come unto him, between two con- 
trasted voices, like those of Miss Fhillipps and 
Mrs. Wentworth. The latter lady sang with 
all her characteristic truth and finished sweet- 
ness of expression. 

The orchestra (would that it had been large 
in proportion to the audience !) was quite satis- 
factory, and played the overture and pastoral 
symphony, as well as most of the accompaniments 
finely] We think that with a powerful orchestra, 
we would rather not hear the organ, especially in 
the solo pieces ; but Mr. Mueller made it quite 
effective sometimes, and gave a fine opening 
voluntary to raise and tranquilize the spirits of 
the uncomfortably crowded audience, and prepare 
for the great things that were coming. Mr. Zer- 
rahn as conductor won the respect and gratitude 
of all. 



■— •- 



CON CE RTS. 

Third Orchestral Concert. — In spite of 
the dreary rain, the Music Hall last Saturday 
evening showed an increase of audience. This 
was partly owing, no doubt, to attractions in the 
solo line, but partly also to the at once excellent 
and popular main features of the programme, and 
to the conviction, naturally gaining ground with 
time, of the intrinsic claims of such an orchestra 
and of such concerts. In the performance it 
proved the most successful of the three. We 
heard no complaints and saw no signs of nneasi- 
ness. From first to last it was heartily enjoyed 
by all, and went far to refute the notion that a 
whole evening of good munc must needs be 
" heavy." Where will you find lighter, brighter, 
mora refreshing fancies than in the Scherzo of 
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the Pastorale, and the overture to ** Midsummer 
Night's Dream *' ? Must soul, imagination, genius 
be excluded, in order that a piece of music may 
be light and entertaining? Do not Mozart, 
Beethoven, Haydn, Mendelssohn know how to 
play with children quite as well as your mere 
manufacturers of waltz and polka ? or to feed the 
sentimental flame of young love, with as delicate 
a sympathy, as any of the thousand and one com- 
posers of ballads and operatic cavatinas and ro- 
manzas ? 

The ^ Pastoral Symphony" we think we never 
enjoyed so much before, many delicious hours 
as we have had with it. And we do not believe 
that it ever found so general an appreciation in a 
Boston audience. It was admirably played ; there 
was nice light and shade and atmosphere to the 
changing picture throughout; all was clear in 
outline, and the colors richly, softly blended. It 
realized ** the picturesque" in music as perfectly 
as we have ever known it ; while there was no 
sacrifice to mere outward eflfect of that some- 
thing deeper and more essential to the soul of 
music, as an art of expression rather than de- 
scription, — that subjective feeling with which a 
Beethoven communes with the soul of nature 
and of summer. As the symphony approached 
its close, a sigh mingled with our pleasure, as 
there does when summer days are numbered ; we 
felt in the one as in the other how short this little 
epispde of free and genial life in the long weary 
year of wintry common-place. The Pastorale 
is too well known to need description ; those who 
want it may refer to this Journal for July 17, 
1852, where our first impressions are somewhat 
carefully sketched out. If there was any fault 
in the rendering this time, it was that the first 
movement was taken a little too fast, — ^a little 
quicker than the pulse of a mild, luxurious June 
day, — and that there was a slight dragging in the 
commencement of the Adagio, or " Scene by 
the Brook-side," which otherwise was charm- 
ingly played. The storm was done with remark- 
able life and precision. 

Cherubini's overture to Medea was more 
coldly received, than it deserved, and the fault 
was not in the playing. To us it is one of the 
fine8t.<>f overtures, full of fire and passion in the 
opening, with a leading theme that reminds one 
of Beethoven's Coriolan, though it is by no means a 
work to be compared to that for intense, concen- 
trated, vitally imaginative power. It develops 
in a more cheerful and triumphant vein. To the 
mere ear, the composition is singularly dear, 
rich, euphonious and entire; and we are sure 
that it would improve upon acquaintance. But 
what it lacked in interest to the many was more 
than made up for by the " Midsummer Night's 
Dream" overture, which has not been heard in 
our concert rooms for some time, and whose deli- 
cious, dreamy, fairy fancies, and triumphal swell- 
ing climaxes had a fresh charm and held every 
one an eager listener to the end. It made a 
capita] finale. 

Mr. William Mason's pianism had never 
before exhibited itself to so great advantage in 
his Boston home, as this night in tho Concert- 
slUck of Weber. His rendering of it we have 
not heard equalled, many times as it has been 
played, by any except Jabll. Mr. Mason has 
greatly gained in self-possession, as in strength 
and evenness of execution, since we heard him 
last 'He accomplbhes the greatest difiiculties 



with the rarest facility; his touch is singularly 
cri^p and clear; his rapid running passages 
smooth and perfect, his pianusimos delicate and 
pure, and his crescendos admirably effective. In 
seeking expression he perhaps someUmes falls a 
little too much into the ad hbitum in time, so that 
the understanding is not quite perfect with the 
orchestra. Bat it was a very efTecitve perform- 
ance and elicited a strong encore, to which he 
responded by an elegant and lightly sparkling 
little Impromptu of his own, in which he showed 
a masterly perfection in liquid continuous runs 
and arpeggios ; there was exquisite symmetry 
and light and shade throughout ; and the finely 
pubdued forces gathered and swelled to a splendid 
climax in that full-chord /oHuxtmo. 

The vocalist of the evening. Miss Louise 
Hensler, was a debutante so far as singing in 
the large concert-room with orchestra was con- 
cerned. Youth and beauty, and naive, simple 
charm of manner were enough to captivate an 
audience, almost without the voice, which, though 
not a great voice, is a soprano of rare fresh- 
ness, purity, and penetrating sweetness. It has a 
fascinating individuality of timbre, which cannot 
be described ; not a voice suggesting capacity for 
very deep passion, or spiritual, imaginative senti- 
ment ; and a little French withal ; but the ex- 
pression of a bird-like, sunny, happy nature — ^a 
genuine individuality, from which it is pleasant 
to catch the pretty gleams of musical sunshine. 
Miss Hensler has talent, and under the excellent 
teaching of Sig. Corelli has learned to execute 
some of the most brilliant and difficult concert- 
pieces in a style that gives promise of an artist 
She sang the romanza from II Giuramento in 
good pure cantabile style, with good expression, 
and the effect was charming ; also, when encored, 
a melody from Bellini, of higher range, more 
brilliant Her best effects are produced by sus- 
tained high tones, of much sweetness and puri- 
ty, which are swelled and diminished beautifully. 
A riper singer, riper nature is required to do full 
justice to a song like Batti, baiti,. Without much 
entering into the poetic sentiment of it, she sang 
it sweetly and gracefully, and with a degree of 
arch vivacity in the allegro; but the melodic 
phrases lacked the refined coquetry of a Bosio, 
or a SoNTAO, as for instance especially in that 
playful repetition of Si, si, si, si. The slow me- 
lody was a little dra^ng in its time. Nor were 
the delicious Mozart accompaniments made as 
clear and delicate as they might have been. On 
the whole, for so young a singer, this debut of the 
younger Hensler was a triumph, which we trust 
will only prompt to renewed and earnest study. 



WiLLiAx Mason's Soibbb. — We regretted to 
^ meet so small an audience in Chickering's Saloon, 
on Wednesday evening. Any other night, we doubt 
not, the room would have been filled ; but it was the 
night after Christmas feastings and fatigues, and an 
inclement, icy night at that, with all its savage splen- 
dor, as well as fairy spectacle (of trees clad in ice 
and shining in the moonlight). The young pianist 
was assisted in the string department by the Men- 
DBLSSOHN QuiMTETTB Club. This was the pro- 
gramme: 

L Qnutat In B Flat, No. 6. op. 18.— 1. Allegro. 3. Ada- 
gio. 8. Sehono. 4. Jliutlc; La malinoonia, Aduglo 
aod Allogro. L. ran BeeChoTni. 

2. ▲. Fantam Impromtn. OEaTro poithiune. F. Chopin. 
B. Pnladca, Op. 24. Stephen Heller. 

8. Andante and Finale from the Fifth Quintet In 

BFlai, Jfoiart. 

4. A. * Toojonn,' Talee de Salon, I «. •^^ 
B. • surer Spring,* Impromptu, } ^^ "^»' 



6. Grand Trio, in B roeW, opoji 8 ; for Plano-lbfte, 
TloUn and Violoncello.— 1. Allegro moderato. S. 
Schem. 8L Adagio. 4- Allegro agitato. J. Brahma. 

That Beethoven Quartet is one of the prime favor- 
ites of past seasons, and was rcfreshinjr to hear again. 
The slow movements were bcaotifnlly played, but 
the strings were not perfectly in tnne in the Allegro. 
The movements from Mosart's Quintet were entirely 
satisfactory, and such a model of clear, pure, con- 
sistent, gcniil composition, was not perhaps the best 
thing to prepare one to admire the grand novelty of 
the evening, the Trio by JonAVHSS Brahms. This 
is said to be the production of a young roan of fifteen, 
who has since composed a great deal in various 
forms, being not yet out of his t^titM, exciting moch 
wonderment in the lovers of new things in Germany, 
cspccinlly since Rodbxt Scrum a nh wrote of him 
as ** the Messiah of a new era in music,'* — verily a 
merciless introduction to the world for any young 
man, placing him on the very highest pinnacle of a 
false position to begin life with— certainly a poor 
position for a young plant to begin to grow in. The 
Trio was wonderfully well played (and it abounds in 
difficulties) by Mr. Mason and the brothers Fries, 
but we must confess that we received no clear im- 
presston of it as an artistie whole. That it has some 
strange and powerful efTects, some ingenious com- 
binations, remarkable for a mere boy, is undeniable. 
It seemed very enterprising, very adventurous, very 
self-confident, full of bold graspinj^ after ideas, but 
we were never satisfied that the ideas really were 
ideas. The movements preserve the ordinary forms, 
while in substance they are nearly all episodical. 
Thus the Allegro opens with a quite regular theme 
(rather commonplace, by the way), and is then fol- 
lowed by long recitatives^ first on the piano, then in 
the strings, and all this is repeated over from the 
beginning, as in Sonatas generally. Bui reeitoHue, 
mere epLwde, which only interests in the way of 
quasi extempore, chanee suggestion, is a strange 
thing to repeat Then there is a curious, wayward 
sort of ftu/aio In the same movement, which rather 
puzzles than satisfies the listener. The Scherzo is 
more after the type of the great writers, and the Trio 
moves in swelling chords, as if to remind one of 
Beethoven's B fiat Trio. But we found nothing new 
or very beautiful in it The Adagio was not unin- 
teresting, and the Finale full of abrapt starts and 
changes, which sometimes excited hopes, but oftener 
duappointed and ended in weariness. We felt as if 
we had been pointed and pulled first this way and 
then that way, where something great was to be 
seen, until we actually saw nothing. Brahms is still 
** future*' to our hnmble comprehension. 

Mr. Mason's salon pieces were capital. The 
/inpfiom/iftt by Chopiii (one of the three or four real- 
ly fine things of the posthumous works just published) 
is extremely beautiful and full of invention, and was 
admirably played. The two little Preludes by Hbl- 
LER have the characteristic elegance and poesy of 
that master and received full justice. Of the two 
original pieces one was a Walts, in the delicate and 
florid manner of Chopin, quite graceful, and the 
other the same Impromptu that the author played at 
the Orchestral Concert, but which was more appre- 
ciable in a small room. It is a very pleasing fancy 
piece,made fascinating by the perfect ease,frocdom and 
finished grace with which it was executed. It certainly 
WNS as a whole a very pleasant concert, and we hope 
Mr. Mason will have more audience when he plays 
to us again. 

Manners in the Concert-Room.— The following 
paragraphs from the Cowrt«r are very much to the point 
Why ''gentlemen" and "ladies" should forget the 
rights of others, whUe listening to music, more than 
anywhere else, was always past our comprehension. 

A SnGOE8TioN.»-We propose to the directors of the 
Orchestral Society that, at tneir next concert, the lower 
Music Hall be lighted and prepared for the accommoda- 
tion of those persons who attend for Uie only pereepti- 
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ble poipoie of disturbing others whose inclination is to 
eniof the performsnce, but who are effeetualW preven- 
ted by these eoneert-going curs in the musical msngeri 
who will neither hear themseWes nor permit their 
neighbors to do so. We would as soon encounter a 
hornet's nest during a summer's ramble as to tarry, for 
an Instant, in the Vicinity of these pests of the concert 
room, for, eren if the annoyance is but temporary, the 
irritation it produces is felt throughout the evening, 
and unfits the mind for any subsequent enjoyment. 
At the concert on Saturday evening it was our \»d for- 
tune to select a place where the members of this clique 
hid congregated in great numbers. Such goings on ! 
The symptAms first began to show themselves during 
the performance of the William "tell overture, when a 
young fame-seeker displayed his aesthetic knowledge, 
endeavoring to regulate 'the time of the orchestra to 
suit his own conception, by such a hammering as is sel- 
dom heard outside a smith's shop. Before he had been 
frowned down, an elderly gentleman in front com- 
menced to deliver a discourse of some ten minutes 
duration, to the effect that^" Zerrahn was fair, but not 
at all equal to Jullien ; oh ! no, indeed, for Jullien was 
a great composer, you know.** Not lonK after, a young 
gentleman, a *' Vintonian," let us call him, the title is 
very suggestive,— a young Vintonian, then, with a 
considerable quantity of cane,' and a disposition to 
make a noise with it, entertained those in his neigh- 
borhood. He added his silver-headed wand to the 
orchestral force, excepting when he failed to catch the 
time, as for instance, in the Don Juan finale, where 
three movements are played together, and then he 
varied his performance bv a recitative duet with a 
yonng Viniomeims before him, in a pink bonnet and a 
lively state of mini. Surely Mosnrt's divine music 
never accompanied such words before. We would 
gladly transcribe their conversation, but we feel that no 
pen conld do justice to those inspired sentences. 

Now, were we the onl? sufferers, the matter should 
not have been mentioned; but it is undeniable that, by 
this common evil, many persons are deprived of the 
pleasure they seek in a concert. We don't suppose thst 
a paragraph will do mnch towards abatingthe nuisance, 
but if the parties alluded to will only recognize them- 
selves, and profit by the hint, we are sure that at the 
next concert they attend there will be much less misery. 

|Rttsi4at d^htt-d^hat. 

Concerts still thicken open as here at home. .This 
evening* there will be played at Chickcring's choice 
works of Chamber Music, mingled with brilliant 
virtaoso pieces, by the ''German Trio" (Messrs. 
Oartvbr, JmroN ICKBL & Ha use,) assisted by other 
well-known artists. See programme below. . . .To- 
morrow the '* Messiah** at the Music Hall again, by 
the same performers aa last Snnday. . . .On Tkun- 
day evening (for special reasons), the next Mendels- 
sohn Quintette Club concert, when that fine Schubert 

Trio will be repeated, with other good things 

Otto DBBaRL*8 first concert is now fixed for Jan. 
9th. The programme, of which we hinted last 
week, is deferred to a later concert, and an equally 
interesting one substituted, with the aid of Mrs. 
Wbwtworth, the Quintette Club, and two good 
pianists besides Mr. Drcsel, who will play with him 
a triple Concerto by Bach. 

The Italian Opera (now at the New York Acade- 
my) will open at the Boston Theatre on the 21st of 

January This week, every night, at that theatre it 

has been worth the while of any one, to see the 
splendid scenie illastra'ions of Shakspeare's '* Tem- 
pest," a spectacle, in beauty, brilliancy and fitness, 
surpassing all we have ever seen in any of our thea- 
tres. Regarding the acting as sometliing merely 
thrown in, (and it has had some clever points; be- 
sides, was it not a great thing to get the true text of 
Bhakspeare 1) as a mere spectacle it pleasingly re- 
called the exquisite imaginations of '*Tbe Tempest.*' 

Handers "Messiah** was performed on Monday 
evening by the Lynn Musical Association, under the 

direction of Mr. L. H. South abd of this city 

In Worcester, Mr. B. D. ^Allbn has given another 
of his soir^. The programme included a Sonata 
by Mozart, for four hands ; Songs withous Words, 
by Mendelssohn; a March by Schubert; an Im- 
promptu and Walts, by Chopin; and for vocal 
pieces, the Ave Maria of Chembini, the *■ Wanderer/ 
by Schnbert, and selections from ' St Panl.' 

Not a few of onr readers will be pleased to hear 
of the great success of Miss Cabolihb Lbbmarv, 



as prima donna at Amsterdam. She left New York 
in August, with her brotlier, In a sailing vessel, and 
after a long passage arrived in Amsterdam, where it 
seems there is an excellent German Opera, and was 
at once engaged by the manager to sing at short 
notice In the r61es of Donna Annn in Z>on Juan, 
Agatha in Dtr FreywchuU^ and Valentine in the 
JIugumctM. This was in October, and in all three 
characters she created an immense fitrore. It appears 
tiiat Miss Lehmann*s real power came out, sustained 
as she was by artists in all the other parts, and where 
operas are cast and pot apon the stage with true 
German artistic thoroughness. On the Ist Nov. she 
appeared as Romoo to the Giulietta of another ex- 
cellent singer and actress, Mme. von Marra, pro- 
ducing such enthusiasm that the piece was played 
three times to crowded houses. This first engage- 
ment of a month was succeeded by the offer of ano- 
ther for eight months, hut she decided to engage for 
only half that time, during which she was to appear 
as Indra (in Flotow's last piece), as La Favorita, 
LucresIa Borgia. Fidelio, Fides (in the Propkiie), 
Eglantine (in Euryanthe), Melanic. (in /^ Bal 
mavfu^t Norma, and Alice (in Robert U DiabU.) We 
understand her voice and singing have greatly im- 
proved since she left Americo. 

Mario is at the Italian Opera, Paris. M. An. 
Adam says of him : *' Mario does not trouble himself 
aitout singing. He seems to say to the spectators : 
' You are very lucky tliat yon are allowed to pay 

Jrour money for entering the theatre when my name 
s on the bills ; I am willing to seem to chantmmer a 
little that yon may judge what I am capable of doing 
if I choose to take the trouble ; but do not ask me 
to do more.*'* Another reporter says, he "rots 
down** too shamefully. In " U Barbiere di Seviglia" 
he skipped half his cavatina, ^cco ridenie in delo ! 
The prompter screamed in vain, E puoi darmi coeil 
Mario was deaf, and sang imperturoably, Lo ttral 
die mi fori. 

In the musical season everybody is eager to give 
concerts ; the result is that the necessary pntronnge 
for just enough of really good concerts is diverted, 
and mo*t of the concert-given lose in the great lot- 
tery. We are reminded of our own case here in 
Boston by seeing ihe following in a newspaper letter 
from abroad : 

** As a warning to all foreign musicians, the "Fire- 
Engine** of Berlin, publishes a list of eighty-six con- 
certs already announced as to he given, and adds that 
the lift does not include various scries of concerts 
annnally given by societies at that capital. 



HAKVARD MUSXOAIi A8800ZATI0N. 

THE Annual MMflng of the HARVARD UUBIGAL ASSO- 
CIATION will be held at the Revere Ilouw, on Monday 
evening, January 14th, 1866. Budneac meeting ac To'cloek. 
Bnpper will be served at 9. 

UENRT WARS, 8ee*y. 



THE OEBICAN TBIO, 

CAUL OARTNBR, CARL HAUSE and H. JONaNTCKBL, 

Beapectfally Inform their Subeerlben, and the Uueical Pnblle 

of Boston, that their 

Of the wries of Six, wtll take place 
On BATUBDAT EVBNIira, DBO. 29, I860, 

AT TBS 

Eoomi of Mesirt. Chiekeriag, Masonio Temple, 

AWISTSn ST 

llaHM. WM. SCnULTZB, 0. BICULEB, and AMATEUB8 

FBOGBAMIOB. 

PAST I. 

1. Quartet hi B flat, Haydn. 

Ylvaoe aasal -Adagio— If lna«t'o Allefretto— Finale, 

Allegro con eplrito. 

By Ifeans. OAannia and Schultsb, (vIoMna,) BtcHLsa, (viola,) 

and JuxGKicasi, (violoncello.) 

r AST n. 

S 8oDg« Amaleufs. 

8. Grand Dao Conocrrnnte, for Piano and Violin, on 

themes from H. Lafonty .Pr Lbrt. 

4. Song, Amateurs. 

6. Grand Duo for Tlolln and Tlolonccllo, f^om the 

open * Lea Hoguenots,* H. Tieuztempe & 7. Servals. 

PAST m. 

6. Trio, for Piano, Tlolln and Violoncello, J- Brahms. 

AUegro con moto— Scberso— Ada|^ ma noa troppo. 
Finale, Allegro molto agitato. 

The Gonecrt will begin preciaaly at half paat 7. 

Single tiekecs tl earh. Packages of Biz tieketf, whioh buij 
be need at plearare, $4. 

The Second Concert will take plaoe on Saturdsy svenlng, 
Jaauaiy ISth, 1866. 



HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

8IXTU OONOEBT OF THE 8ERZB8. 

Many perwms having b««n dlaappolnted In obtaining admlolOB 
to the Moaic Hall at the flrst perfonaanee of 

THE MESSIAH. 

by thte Sodety, It will be npeated on 

Bmaday Ewaniac, !>••• 30tli, 

AT THE B08T0N MU8IO HALL. 

AMpted. a« on the previous oceaakm, by 
Miss AVBLATDB PHnJJPPA. 

Mas. B. A. WKNTirORTlT, 

Mas. OBORGTANA R. LBAnif. 

Ma. HARRT80W MTLLARD, 

Ma. STBPDEN W. LBAOB. 

CAai EeaaAfnr, OonduoCor V. V. MesLtn, Grganlat. 

Mira Phllllppe wlU again ilng the Air— "I know that my 
Redeemer llveth.** . 

Tirketfl of the eerlcs numbered 4, 6 and 6, only will adsftlt to 
tbla Conn>rt. 

Membere of the ChMr and Oreheetxa are requMted td be ia 
attendance at 6K oVIock. 

lirkfte at 60 centa eneh, may be obtained at the principal 
\Axu\r Srorae sad Hotels, and of Che Secntary, No. 1 Joy*s 
Bonding. *i # 

DoocsopenatS; to oommeBoe at 7 o*c1o.tk. 

n. L. HAZBLTOH, Seeratary. 

CHAMBER C0]rCEBTS.-8eTdnlli Serief. 

FOURTH OONOERT 

will take place on THURSVAT EVBNINO, Jan. 84, 1868, 
at Meeera. Chlckerlng** Rooma. aarinted by Mr. 0. 0. Paaans. 

A new Piano Qnar'ette by Mr. Perklna, will be played ;— 
Schnb^rt'e D minor Pnethnmoua Quartette,^MoBirt*a Clarl- 
nette Quintette,— Violoncello Solo,— and part of aa Ondow 
Quintette, etc. 

(C^Paekagea of Sight Ticket*, (used at plearare,) W. Sla* 
gle ticket* tl each. Concert will commence at Tkf preeierly. 

PARTICULAR NOTTCR. — The Concert Ukes pUce on 
THURSDAY, inatead of Wedneeday, aa pievionaly aDOoaneod. 



VOCAL AID UirrUUIEITAL COICERT. 



Mr. ft Mrs. OABBETT'8 Second Concert of the 

of Three, will take pla^ at Lveeam Hall, Sooth BopIod, ob 
ToBSDAV Bvnmca, Jan. 8»h, 1866, on which occasion tb^ will 
be aivHuted br the OBRMANTA SBRRNADB BAUD, MiM 
JENNT TWICHBLL, Mlae HELEN HOLLIS, Mr. WM. H. 
8CHULTZB. and Mr. FRANK HOWARD. 

PKCkage of Three tlcketn, 81. ' fingle ticket* 60 eta. Omni- 
baec* paat the hall every fire minutes, and will be at the door 
after the perfintnance. 

OTTO DRS8EL'8 80ZR£S8. 

THE VIret Mnelcal Solr«e will take place on WsnirasiiAT 
Evening, the 9th of Janvary, at the Meeera. Chickerlng*s 
Saloon. Mr. Dreael will be aaeisted by Mrs. Wurrwoara, the 
MasoKissoay QDnrTtrrs Cms, and other artlata. The pro- 
gramme will Include a Concerto by Back for three planoo, 
(flfAt time,) ScnuiiARii^s Quintet (with piano), piaoo solos, 
aona*, Ibe. 

Bnharriptfon ticketa fbr the aerfes of Poor Soirees, fS. 81a- 
g>Ie tickets fl, at the muaic stores and at the door. 

OHOIOS PRS8E1VT8 

For Christmas and the New Year I 



CHANDLER &. CLAPP, 

DEALERS IN WORKS OF ART, 

HaTc for aale at their Rooms, No 24 Winter St., a large itock 

of Line Kttgraelnga, afrer the worka of the Old Masters, by 

Raphael Morghm, Anderkmi, Deenoyera, Oarava^ia, 

Toechl, Longhl, Mnller, Perfetti, Steinla, Straage, 

Sharp, aod other celebrated Bagrarers. 

FINE BNORATINQS, 

or POFOLAa SUBJSOTS, BT 

Wllkle, Turner, Landacer, Stanfield, Lawrence, Herxtagi 

Scheffrr, Delaroche, Vernet, Boaa Bonbeor, Kaulbach, 

Overbeck, Waldwuller, and other modem Palnten. 

A LABOR COLLRCflOBfOF PHOTOGRAPHS 
Of Public Buildings in Burone, Photographs id LandsoapM 

and Marine Views. 

WATBR COLOiTdRA WINGS. 
A very few choice Water Color Drawinga, by Bagllsh and 

Preoeh Artists. 

ORIGINAL OIL PAIN TINGS , By Celebtmted Artists. 

A LABGB A8S0RTMBNT OF FINE ENGRAYIN08, 
In Frames, fce. fro. 

Pcraona Intereeted in Worka of Art are invited to irMt onr 
Booma, where they will find a large and valuable atock, select> 
ed with great care, and crery eouTenienee fbr ezamiaiag it at 
leisure. 



J. M. MOZART. 

BESIDENCB, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson's Mu4cal Exchange, VA Waahiagton St. 



HERKAXTN BOSBARDT, 




and BaethoTen, with Tiolln accompaniment, Thoiwogh Bass, 
ac Beridenes, No. UPlesasat Street, corner of Spear Place. 
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ilTHEIS FOR THEGOHfflG SEiSOI. 
Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^ (Imported from England) 

3^9' Broadway^ N.T. 

ANTHEMS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

HOPKINS E. J. Lit U8 Now oo Etsm Ukto Brhlbhkm, t. 
A. T. B.,19oto. Single Vocal purts, 18 eta. Class copy, 8 eU. 

CROCB. BiHou, I BuKO Tou Glad TamoB, ■. a. t. b , 19 
Ota. 

GRXSNB. BiHOLD I Brino Too Glad Tidikos, for Two 
Trebles or Teoors. with Choras ibr Voor ToieeS} 88 ets. Sepa- 
rate Toeal Parts, 22 cts. 

HANDEL. Fom Behold DARKims. Reclt. ) to .«. 
The people that walked in darkness. Air b. f ^ ^*** 

For unto us a Child Is Bom. 81 cts. Sep. Yoc. parts, 25 ets. 

Behold, a Tlrgln shall concrire; and 0! thou that tellest. 
Alto, Solo, and Chorus, 81 cts. Ditto, 8to., 6 cts. Separate 
Tocal parts, 25 oti. 

JACKSON, (Masham.) SRoaT ahd East Ahtbbmb, suitable 
tor Country Choirs : 

Sing, heavens ! (4 Tolces.) 25 cts. Sep. Vocal parts, 18 cts. 

zTon ! that brlngeiit good tidings, (4 voices,) 68 ets. 

! come hither and behold, (4 volcea,) 88 cts. 

NOVELLO. Siifo Umto tbi Lord. Short Anthem tor 8 a. 
T. B., with a Verse for Pour Trebles, 19 eU. Small class copy, 
In score, 8 ets. Separate Vocal parts, 16 cts. 

PURCBLL. Bbhold, I Bring Tou Glad Tidivob. In Full 
score. Verse, a. t. b., 69 ets. Separate Chorus parts, 18 ets. 

Behold, I bring you glad tidings (abridged from the above,) 
fh>m Boyce's Cathedral Music. Verse, a. t. b., 25 cts. Separ 
rate Vocal parts, 22 cts. 

VITTORIA. BiaoLD, I Brimo Tou Glad Tidihob, b. a. t. 
B. , Folio slae, 19 cts. Class copy, in score, 8 ets. 

Carols for Christmas-tide. 

Set to Ancient Melodies, by the Rev. Thomas IIblmori, M. A. 
Words, principally in imitation of the original, by the Rev. J. 
M. Nralb, M. a. 

18mo Bias 18 

** poet-firee, 15 

*< in packets of 60, 5 00 

** bound in scarlet cloth, 25 

(( compressed four voeal parts, 26 

These Carols may be sung by a solo voice, with accompani- 
ment Ibr Uie Piano and Organ, in which form they are printed 
in Musle Folio. Ad libitum ^ipet} Parts for Alto, Tenor, and 
Base, have been added. In order that, when these voices are 

{>iesent, the harmony may be rendered complete without an 
nstrument. The Volume, folio music siie, fl . 18. 

J. A. BTOVBLIiO, 

Saeivd Music Store, 889 Broadway, New Tork, 
And at 09 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

^OB PRINTING DeaOj and promptly execnted at this Office. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Has returned to town and Is ready to receive pupils. He may 
be addressed at Richardson's Musical Exchange. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

imPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 

BAVR RRMOVBD TO* 

Ko. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth 8t. 

NSW TORK. 



WILLIAM R. BABCOCK. 

^irtdoT cff ptisic & Orgamtfl of Attdvd £^n^, 

— Also— 

^rjtxitUt of Ht fiLtxitUggtiln Cioxal iSotUts, 

MUSIC ROOM in the BASEHBNT of PARK ST. CHURCH, 
Realdenoei Adanui Houa«. 



L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

Ji65 'Wsudklnfftoa Street^ Bostoa. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT AOTIOK 
QRAND AND SQUARE 



OF XTXRT DXSCBIPTION. 



Apr 29 



WAREROOinS, 

TREMONT STREET, 

B08T0N. tf 

^BDWAJII) Ii. BAIiOH, 



CHURCH ORQANS. 

COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 

WH. B. D. SIMKONSi Orgran Bnildor, 

(Heretofore doing husloess In the style of Wu. B B. SimioKB 
& Co.) and 

OEOROE FISHEB, 

Of Camhrldge, have this day formed a Copartoorshlp for oon- 
tinning the manufacture of Church Oripins. 
We design to keep in our Warerooms New Instruments for sale 
at prices from MOO to 81,600 i«ch, and are prrpared to buitd 
hy contract at the shortest notice, Organs, worth from 8000 to 
812,000. And by prompt and folthfhl execution of orders hope to 
merit a like encouragement to that heretofore extended to \Vm. 
B. B. SiMMOWS, and which has indicated the neresalty of this 
buriness connectJon, that his entire att4»ntion may*be devoted 
to the more difficult and artistic parts of the business, so that 
an Increase thereof may cause no diminution of the personal 
attention which Is requisite for the mainteaance of the CHA- 
RACTER of our Instruments, upon wljfch we relv for success. 
While it will be our aim and ambition to famish Oboahs or 

A PXRPBCTION or TOHX AMD MkCHAMISM, AMD Or AM BLBOAMCB Or 

KZTKRiOB VNBORPABSBD, weare Confident of ability tooflirr terms 
MORE FAVORABLE THAN CAN BB OBTAINED ELSE- 
WHERE, for the following reasons : Having ample means, we 
can purctiase in large quantities at first cost, for caih ; ean al- 
ways command the most talented assistant*, and also do suf- 
ficient business to practise division of labor, which, by assign- 
ing parts to workmen skilled In their particular branch, neces- 
sarily insures better work at less expense. Our Mannractory, 
by its proximity to Charles river, enables us to receive lumber 
direct from the vesMl at fint cost, and having been erected 
expressly for the budness. Is In arrangement, else, conve- 
nience and its fiBcilltles unequalled, being famished with st^am 
engine, steam-heated drying-house, planing, grooving, match- 
ing, moulding, tenoning, boring, and other machines, together 
with lath scroll, circular and other saws, ftc, all operated 
by ateam power 

Thes* faciUlies art tuth tu art j>oueued fry no other moMU- 
/aetttrer of Organs in this country^ and of themselves would 
enable us to ftimlsb Instruments, with a fair profit, at a price 
which those of like quality must cost builders who have work 
done by hand that can be better executed at half the cost by 
steam machinery. 

Beooad lumd OrgmnM at all tlm«« for sale* 

Orders for tuning chureh organs promptly attended to, and 
contracts taken for tuuing by the year. 
Orders respectfully solteited. 

8IMMONS & FI8HER, 

No. 1 Charles St., cor. of Cambridge St. Boston. 

Boston, October 1, 1856. 06 8mo 

CARL ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

May be addressed at Wade's Muslo Store, 197 Washingtoa St. 



PATENT AMERIOAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Utitkutkntory, 370 IVaelUnirtOB Btrect* 

BOSTON, MASS. 

TOUIG LADES' VOCAL HUSIC SCHOOL 

E. R. BIjA.NCHAAD« Teaeher. 

This School Is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to rtad music readily at sight, and Is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing In schools, or to receive Instruction, from the best mas- 
ten, In the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, ftc. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb ft Co , No. 8 Winter street. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL he bappy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 8 Uay ward Place. May 20. tf 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
R«flideneo No* 56 Kneeland Stx««t« 



€. BREUSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROABWAT. NEW TORK, 

Depot of Mrard*s Grand Pianos, 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRART. 

Dil^ Constantly on band a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 

VOL. AUOUST FRIES. 

Teadier of Music, will be nady to receive pupils after October 
16th. and may be addressed at Richardson's MasiearBxehange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 16 Bix Place. 

CARL HAUSE 

OFVERS his senioes as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs. noAsslonal Teachen, and others who may wish 
to acoompUsh themselves for public conoort plsying, or teach- 
ing, IB respectlkilly requested. 

Mr. Hause maybe addressed at the mn^ stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Beed & Co., 17 Tie- 
mont Row. 



FIRST PREMIUM MELODEONS, 
The Very Best now Manufactured. 

r^. D. ft H. W. SMITH rei>prctfn11y rati the attention of 
the public to their IMPROVED MELODEONS, constantly on 
exhibition at their Warerooms, 

Mo. 417 IVaahlnfftoa SUvet. 

By means of a new method of ooiWiig, known only to them- 
selves, they have succeeded In removing the harsh and bussing 
sound whirh formerly charaereriaed the Instrument, render- 
ing the tones full, clear and organ-like. The action is prompt 
and reliable, enabling the performer to execute the most rapid 
music without obscuring the tones. The swell b arranged to 
give great expression. 

The manufacturera received the first Pmnlum, over all eom- 
petlton, at the Fair of the Masserhusetts Charitable MHshanie 
Asso* latlon ; also at the Metropolitan Mechanics* JTalr, held at 
Waahlogton, D. C. 

For the Parlor, instnimcnts an ftimlshed at prices Taiying 
from t46 to 9160. 

Larger Instruments, with two banks of keys, for chapels and 
small churehes, from 9160 to S800. 

This last instrument, known aa the ORGAN HARMONIUM, 
baa been essentially Improved by Mossn. Smith, and they have 
secured a patent therefor. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of purehas- 
ing at the end of the year, can have the rents credited as part 
payment of the purehase money. 

UIiLE. OABRIELIiE DS LA MOTTE 

— OIVXS— 

INSTRUOTION on the PIANO-FORTE, 
And may be addressed at her residence, 65 Hancock St. 

MEYER & TRETBAR, 

Smjtoittu ml pMi^m of M^%i^ 

BUFFALO, JV. y. 

OT'AGSNTS for the Publishing House of 0. M. MEYER, Jb. 

Brunswick. 

SCHUBERTH * CO., MUSIC DEPOT, 689 BROAD- 
WAY, N. Y., old esUblished publishing house, founded 
thirty yean ago in Hamburg and Leipalg, request the public 
to inspeet th«r immense 

Stock of Obo MUllon "Works, Um IsurfrMt in 
tl&« United States. 

Our own 26,000 publications rank highest In Europe, and sur- 
pass by for all that has ever been published in the United 
States. 

These foets empower us to sell good mudc at the lowest 
rates. To Dealers, Somiaarias and Teachers, very Ikvorable 
terms. 

Kl^Our PIANOS, Grand, Upright, and Square, combine 
rlohnoM of tone, alegaaee with ohcapness, having no ccupo- 
atioA. 

HENRY S. CUTLER, 

BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 

GREEN STREET. 

QJ^Commnnlcatlons may be left with Oum Driom, or with 

Natbar Riosabdson. 

CARD. 

MR. PIERRR BERTHOUD, Proft«ior of Music, 
graduate of the Conservatoire de Paris, pupil of Neu- 
mann, Maledeu and other distinguished Musleiaos at Paris, 
begs to announce that he is now ready to take pupils in Bos- 
ton, on the Plttuo, MuhIcsI Composition, Harmony, ete. 

He is permitted to refer to Rev. Dr. S. N. Kirk, Boston ; Prof. 
Anssia, Prof. Quyot^ Cambridge ; J. S. Dwight, Boston. 

Mr. B. may be addressed at Nathan Rkhaxdson*s, Oliver 
Dftson*s,and Reed & Co,>s Musle Stores, Boston, or at Alooao 
Tripp^s, Principal of the Young Ladies' Institute, now opening 
at 86 Centre street, Rozbury. 

GEORGE W. PRATT. 

MUSIC ROOM UNDER PARK STREET CHURCH. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
V • S. HOTE Ii. 

Communieations can be left at Mr. Ditson*s musle store. 

o. andr£ u oo.'s 



19 S. XnTH STl 



AMVI OHMTHUT, 



(East Side,) 



PHILADELPHIA. 



IC^A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publlestlona, has Just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofevs, firon Germany, Italy, 
Fxanee and England. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 205 Washington St 

BBSIDENGB....18 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 

TERMS OF ADVERTI8INO. 

First insertion, per line 10 eta. 

Each subsequent Insertion, per line .6 ets. 

For one oolnmn, (126 lines) lint insertion 812.00 

Do do each subsequent. . . . S6.00 

Special DOtloM (leaded), each Insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required In adTanoe : for yearly advertlsemants, 
quarterly In advance. 

Uto, 21 SCHOOIi STREET. 
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Chat with Bossini. 

BY FERDINAND HILLBB. 
Tranilated ibr this Journal from the Zeilung of Cologne. 

X 

We talked one day a long time about Cheru- 
BiNi. Rossini, who had lived in the greatest 
intimacy with him and his family, told me many 
things before unknown to me. The conversation 
turned upon his peculiar character, in which a 
genuine kindliness lay hidden under a somewhat 
rough shell, which he frequently presented at the 
outset. I too was able to communicate to the 
maestro many a trait which interested him. 
" Here and there something of that occasional 
moroseness of his passed into his music," said he 
finally. ** But what a great musician ! and the 
bravest man one can imagine. But do you know 
any composer, who has effected such a total 
transformation in his style ?" 

— His earlier operas, to be sure, said I, give 
you not the remotest anticipation of the com- 
poser of the Medea. But he made no ac- 
count of those works, and he wrote me once, 
when I asked him for some of them to look 
through, that they were attempts of a young 
man just out of school. 

— Yet I caused him great pleasure one day by 
reminiscences from his Giulio Sabino, said 
Rossini. 

^How so ? 

— He had written that opera for the tenor, Ba- 
BiNi, of whom I afterwards took singing lessons. 
Babini had sung over a good deal of it to me, 
which I remembered when I came to Fans. 
One day, afler dinner, at Cherubini's, I sat down 
at the piano and sang to him these songs of his 
early youth. He could scarcely contsun himself 
for amazement, since naturally he could not guess 



at the connection, — but the tears came into his 
eyes. 

— It must have carried him some forty years* 
back, said L Tliat must have affected him ! — 
And that you should have brought it to his hear- 
ing 1 

— Did you know old Salieri too ? and Win- 
ter ? asked Rossini. 

— Neither of them. 

— I saw the latter in Milan, said the maestro, 
when ho brought out there his Maometlo II. 
There were very fine things in that opera; I 
remember especially a Tcrzet, in which one per- 
son behind the scenes had a broadly laid out can- 
tilena, while the other two carried on a dramatic 
duet on the stage ; it was capitally made and very 
effective. What annoyed me in Winter, was his 
distastefulness (Unappelilichkeit.) Ho was a 
man of lolly and imposing exterior, but cleanli- 
ness was not his strong side. 

— O dear 1 

— One day he invited me to dinner. There 
came on a huge dish of poIpettCSf to which 
he helped me and himself in oriental manner, 
with his fingers. That ended the dinner for me t 

— That was a fearful occnrrence. And Sa- 
lieri ? Did you see him in Vienna ? 1 inquired. 

— Certainly, the good, old gentleman I At that 
time he had a passion for composing canods, and 
came pretty regularly to supper with us. 

— To compose canons ? 

— To get them sung. My wife and I, David 
and Nozari, who commonly ate with us, formed 
quite a respectable vocal quartet together. At 
last we grew quite dizzy with those interminable 
canons, and we begged him to hold in a little. 

— His opera, ilxur, is among my earliest musi- 
cal recollections, said L 

— It contains capital pieces, as do all his operas. 
In his Grotto di TrofoniOj to be sure, he was not 
up to his poet; Gasti's libretto is a real master- 
piece. Poor Salieri! Have they not accused 
him of Mozart's death ? said Rossini, waxing 
somewhat warm. 

— Nobody believes in it, said I in a pacifying 
tone. 

— At all events, this scandal was rery seriously 
circulated. I asked him directly one day, after 
a canon : ** Did you really poison Mozart?" He 
planted himself before me proudly, and said: 
** Look at me closely ; do I look like a murderer ?" 
And certainly he did not 

— Yet he may have been jealous of Mozart, I 
suggested. 

— That is very likely, said Rossini; but you 
will confess, it is a long way from that to mixing 
poison. 

— ^Which, thank God, is not readily under- 



taken ; if it were, composers would die off* like 
flies. But since we are talking of those old mas- 
ters, tell me something more of Simon Mair, of 
whom I know as good as nothing. Had he a 
strong gift of invention ? 

— He made himself so great a name less by 
that, perhaps, than by the fact that he first drew 
more attention in Italy to the dramatic element 
Moreover in the expansion of instrumentation in 
our country he and Faer have had the greatest 
influence. 

— I saw him once in his extreme old age direct 
a mass at Verona, said I, — or rather I heard him 
direct, for he drowned choir and orchestra by 
tapping with a roll of paper, which served him 
for a bdton. 

— He was a worthy man, said Rossini, and one 
of comprehensive scientific culture. His Medea, 
which be composed in his later years for Naples, 
is a distinguished opera. 

— What an expansion the Italian opera has 
gained though, since the time of Metastasio, 
I began, when a couple of dozen arias and a lit- 
tle chorus formed the musical contents of a lyric 
drama I 

— Not to forget the Recitatives, said the maes- 
tro, which were admirably treated by the good 
composers, and with which the best singers of that 
time oflen produced more effect and earned 
greater applause^ than with the bravura airs. 
The latter, considered with reference to the text, 
were actually hors d'cBuvres. They contained 
some sort of a pathetic image, and at the most 
repeated an expression of feelings, which had 
before been uttered to satiety. But Metasta- 
sio has, ailer Zeno, the great merit of having 
peculiarly adapted our language to music. He 
brought into use a genine selection of euphoni- 
ous, singable words, and in this remains a model 
for all times. Do you know any compositions of 

JOMELLI ? 

— Church compositions, but do operas, I an- 
swered. 

— He is the most genial of our composers of 
that time, continued Rossini. No one knew how 
to treat the voice so well. His slow movements 
especially are often of wonderful melodic beauty. 

— But no one would seek to produce an efi*ect 
with them to-day, said I, inquiringly. 

— The forms, to be sure, in our Art are so 
changeable and so important, replied Rossini. 
Besides, no one now-a-days would be able to sing 
those things ; they require a sustaining of the 
respiration, of which only the castrati were capa- 
ble, whether it were owing to their thorough stu- 
dies, or their bodily constitution. 

— The earlier Italian singers must have taken 
quite other liberties than those of our time, said I, 
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if one oomptres the acoonntB of their extraordi- 
nary Tirtuoeity with the eimple songs, which the 
composers often wrote fbr them. 

— Tnie, the opera composers of that time com- 
monl/ played a quite subordinate part, and gare 
the singers merely sketches, which they filled out 
at pleasure. Nevertheless men like Durante, 
LoTTi and Joxelli will remain great masters 
for all times, exclaimed Rossini. 

[To \m eooCiomd.] 



Life of John Sebastian Bach; 

wm A oamoAi. waw or his ooxroimoMi, bt /. m. loaKiL. 
(Oonttnaod from p. 96 ) 

IV. — Instrumental Jfustc. 

There are few instruments for which Bach has 
not written. It was the custom, in his time, to 
play in the chareh during the communion service 
a concerto or solo on some instrament. He often 
wrote such pieces, and to contri?ed them that 
they were always a source of improvement to the 
penormer. Most of these pieces are now lost ; 
out for this loss we are, however, richly indemni- 
fied by the preservation of two other pieces of a 
different sort, viz: — 1. Six solos for the violin, 
without any accompaniment ; and, 2. Six solos for 
the violoncello, likewise without accompaniment 
All these twelve solos were for very many years 
universally considered by the most eminent per- 
formers, as the best practice extant for rendering 
the student complete master of his instrument 

Y^ Vocal Music. 

1. — Five complete annual series of church 
music, for all Sundays and holidays. 

2. — Five compositions for the Passion week; 
one of which is for two chorusses. 

8. — Several oratorios, masses, magnificat, single 
sanctus, compositions for birth-days and saints'- 
days, for funerals, marriages, serenades, and some 
Italian cantatas. 

4. — Many motets for one and two choruses. 

Most of these works are now, however, dis- 
persed. The annual scries were, after Bach's 
aeatb, divided between his eldest sonf, leaving, 
however, to W. Friedemann the largest share, as 
from the situation he then held at Halle, he had 
most use for them. But in the end his circum- 
stances compelled him gradually to part with them 
all. All his other principal vocal compositions are 
scattered abroad. Of tne moteta for two chorus- 
ses, eight or ten remain in the hands of different 
persons. The collection of music, left by the 
rrincess Amelia of Prussia, to the Gymnasium of 
Joachim, and that at Berlin contains perhaps 
more of Bach's vocal music, than is to be found 
collectively in anj other quarter. Though even 
here the compositions are not numerous. Among 
them are : 

1. Twenty-one church cantatas. In one of 
them, on the words, ** Schlage tioch^ aewUnscTite 
Stunde" the composer has introduced bells obli- 
gate ; from whence we may infer tliat the cantata 
at least was not the production of his maturer 
taste. 

2. Two masses for five voices, with accompani- 
ments for many instruments. 

8. A mass for two choruses. The first accom- 
panied by stringed instruments, the second by 
wind instruments. 

4. A Passion for two choruses. The text is by 
Picander. 

6. A Sanctus for four voices, and accompanied 
by instruments. 

6. A motet for four voices, ^^Aus tiefir Noth 
schrie ich zu dir" 

7. A motet for five vcnces, "Jesu, meinc 
Freude!* 

8. Four motets for eight voices, in two chorus- 
es; viz. A. ** FOrchte dich nicht, ich bin hey dir," 
&c. B. **Der Qeist hilft unserer Schwacheit 
auf,' &c. C. ^Komm Jesu, kammy" &c. D. 
*' Singet dem Herm ein neues Lted," 

9. A single fugue with four voices, '' Nimm teas 
dein ist, und gehe hin^" &c. 



10. A cantata, with recitations, airs, a duet, 
and a chorus. Tliis is a rural cantata. 

To this last cantata is prefixed a notice ; and 
to the mass for two chorusses. No 8, an explana- 
tion, both written by Kirnberger, pointing out the 
great art shown in the composition. 

[To bo contlnuod ] 
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II. 

I reached Berlin, where I spent the next winter, 
in October. Tlio day after my arrival, I saw the 
announcement of a ** Sinfonie concert at Hcnnig's 
Ganlen, with grand orchestra by C. Liebig." 
With T. and J., and other music-loving Ameri- 
cans then in the city, I went out My first glance 
at the orchestra showed me the fine face of Ma- 
soni. I did not seek him out immediately, choos- 
ing to observe him a little, for the strong impres- 
sion which his features had made upon me had 
in some degree been lessened during eight 
months' absence, and I was curious to know if it 
would be renewed to the old extent. It was. I 
was more than over convinced that I had met 
him long before. Who can he be ? was the ever- 
recurring thought throughout the concert Hb 
manly beauty had, if possible, become more 
striking, and the eyes of many a Fraillein wan- 
dered thither unconsciously. Still I fancied that 
I could detect evidence in his looks that all was 
not yet right within. 

He played with no great animation, rather 
mechanically, through the overtures and sym- 
phony of Weber, Gluck and Hatdn, which 
were on the programme, but when the Marcia 
funebre of the Sin/onia Eroica^ which formed the 
third part of the concert, came, his whole coun- 
tenance changed, and the full, ringing tones of the 
Father Gutmann*s Cremona proved that Masoni 
was Masoni still. All eyes sought out that first 
violin, and no small share of the applause, which 
followed the tomb-like silence during the move- 
ment, was m fact directed thitherward. 

Masoni was un feigned ly glad to see me again, 
and the intercourse of the preceding winter was 
at once renewed with profit and pleasure on both 
sides. I found him greatly improved in mind and 
manners, but was sorry to see that he was often 
a \ictim to a morbid melancholy and quite without 
ambition ; or rather, I may say, impressed with 
the idea that it would be vain for him to cherish 
that feeling. He seemed to have become weary 
of music. As I had already noticed, and as 
others told me, nothing but the Adagios and 
Andantes of Beethoven's Symphonies really 
aroused him; these never failed to do this; 
but when the'symphony in C minor was given, 
he would become nervously excited and in the 
mighty triumphant tones of the march in the 
finale his instrument moved on with a dignity 
and power, which seemed to sweep all before it. 
Besides playing in the orchestra he had a few 
pupils, and occasionally some small composition 
from his pen appeared ; but upon the whole his 
great talents lay buried in a napkin. His intel- 
lectual progress was marked, and I felt very 
soon that after a little intercourse in good society 
few young men would be fitted to take so high 
a place as he. I introduced him to the American 
students, who, during that winter (1849-50) 



formed so refined a circle at the house of the 
American Chargi des Affaires. In their socie^ 
— young men who did the American name honor 
abroad, as many of them are already doing at 
homc-»he seemed to know and appreciate himself 
better, and the cloud, whatsoever it was, began 
to have its "silver lining" and show signs of 
clearing away altogether. 

Liebig, as Kapellmeister to the Emperor Alex- 
ander regiment, furnishes, with such members of 
his orchestm as belong to the band, the music at 
the grand dinners of the Russian Ambassador, 
on which occasions his concerts are necessarily 
deferred until evening, at seven o'clock. One of 
tliese dinners was given a few days before 
Christmas, but the concert was announced by the 
proprietors of the Garden — ^they having an eye 
to the profits of their kitchen — at six. As the 
audience comes eariy to secure favorable seats, 
long before seven there were manifest signs of 
impatience, notwithstanding the general good 
humor of the Germans, as they sit in little groups 
around the tables, with their coffee, chocolate, 
beer, ** butter-brod, " and what not before 
them, and the cigars in their mouths. Some 
became weary and went home, claiming and 
receiving their tickets at the door. Most remain- 
ed, and the fun grew so fast and furious that I 
began to look round for the Argus eyes of the 
police, whoso vigilance at that time was redoubled 
by the recollection of the then recent events of 
'48. 

Suddenly there was a general hash I hushl 
I looked up and Masoni was standing alone upon 
the stage as firm, calm and collected as if he had 
played the virtuoso all his life. Not belonging to 
the regimental band, he was here, as ignorant as 
others of the cause of the delay. The impa- 
tience of the audience was rising to such a height, 
that, though with great reluctance, he had been 
persuaded by some who knew his powers to try 
the effect of his violin upon the crowd. Once 
before them, all trepidation, all want of confidence 
disappeared. The audience in general knew 
nothing of him as a soloist, but his well known 
playing in Beethoven's symphonies was remem- 
bered, and then his personal appearance, as he 
stood there in all his beauty, in the prime of 
manhood, so collected, so self-relying, strongly 
prepossessed every one in his favor. This pre- 
possession increased with every note of **The 
Last Rose of Summer," which he played as he 
alone could play it, and which had just been 
made the popular air of all Germany by its in- 
troduction into Flotow's "Martha." The ap- 
plause which followed called him out again and 
it was clear that the song had been but a test to 
try the temper of the audience. Now he be- 
gan with a prelude, which riveted the attention of 
every artist in the house, and prepared the way 
for one of those immensely difiSicult fugues for 
the violin, which no one save Bach ever com- 
posed, and with which but two or three artists in 
a century venture to grapple; for although 
many may conquer the merely technical difii- 
culties, it is quite another thing to add that 
soul of sentiment and feeling without which 
they are but lifeless bodies of muncal notes. The 
applause wh'ch followed, I need not say, was 
general and loud, for the perfection of the pei^ 
formance was clear to every mind. With hardly 
a pause, a short prelude now led into a slow, 
measured, solemn melody, unknown to most of 
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the Germans, altbough familiar to erery musician, 
the ** Dead March" from Saul I An odd selection 
indeed ; but the elfoct, as ho sang it upon his in- 
strument, with bells tolling from the lower 
strings, now giving it the sadness and sorrow of a 
desolate heart, and now filling the simple chords 
with the pomp of a king's burial, was indescriba- 
ble and thrilled evciy nerve of every auditor. 
Is there in all music an example of so much ac- 
complished in so few notes ? Truly Mozart and 
Beethoven were right in the lofty homage they 
paid to the genius and majesty of Handel I 

Secure of his audience, he began to extempo- 
rize, as none even of his most intimate friends 
had ever heard him before. As a skilful con- 
verser watches the expression ia the faces of hb 
companions and guides himself in some measure 
thereby, touching some points lightly and laying 
greater stress upon others, so Masoni in his ex- 
temporaneous efforts was in the habit of closely 
watching the effect produced upon his auditors. 
I doubt not that this heightened the magical in- 
fluence of hid playing upon those before him. 

His magnificent eyes had, in general, a power 
of fascination I have never seen in any other 
case ; but now they were lighted up with intense 
excitement, and when they rested for a moment 
upon this face or upon that, whoever caught their 
glance felt as if the player was laying bare some 
secret of liis heart for him alone. The spell upoo 
the audience had extended even to the waiters, 
who stood here and there, with their white nap- 
kins in their hands, motionless as statues, and for 
once the incessant jingle and rattling of dishes 
and glasses at the distant counter ceased. Strains 
the saddest and most touching interchanged with 
others of startling joyousness and wild gaiety; 
passages most intricate and of unheard difficulty, 
with melodies simple as a child's song. I can 
now believe all I have heard of the effects of 
Paganini's performances. He allowed no oppor* 
tunity to his hearers to vent their feelings in 
applause. At moments when it seemed impossi- 
ble to restrain a general burst of admiration, 
some turn in the music would be so skilfully and 
happily introduced as again to secure unbroken 
silence. For instance, just before he closed, he 
hafl reached a climax of the wildest, almost dia- 
bolical glee, in which his instrument spoke, as if 
possessed by a demon. " Bravo I bravo I " was 
heard lightly spoken, and every one was but 
waiting for the closing chord to give loud utter- 
ance to his hearty delight ; but instead of the 
expected close, every hand was arrested, every 
voice silenced by an instantaneous change in the 
entire character of the music, which fell in the 
twinkling of an eye into a plain, homely, but the 
saddest of all American Negro melodies ! 

My own feelings during all thb may be judged 
by what I have written. It was a new experi- 
ence, a new revelation to me in music. More- 
over the old feeling that I had formerly seen 
Masoni, and that I ought to know him had grown 
stronger with every note, until it was absolutely 
punful. And now as those sad, rude sounds 
from home met my ear, memory was illumined as 
hj a flash of lightning, I was carried back a dozen 
years, the whole history was before me, and I 
involuntarily uttered a loud exclamation, which 
called forth a volley of hisses from my neigh- 
bors. 

With this melody, which he gave in all sorts of 
wonderful forms, he dosed. From the more 



thoughtless of the audience a storm of applause 
followed; the truly artistic portion arose in si- 
lence, took their cloaks and hats, and quietly de- 
parted — tJiey wished for no more music that eve- 
ning ! I hurried to Masoni. Several persons 
surrounded him, and were congratuUting him 
upon his success. He listened as in a dream, 
hardly hearing what was said. 

" Come, Masoni," said I, " you are too much 
excited to stay; I dare not leave you here. 
There comes Licbig; excuse yourself and go 
home with me." 

Liebig gave his consent ; I packed up the Cre- 
mona, threw his cloak over his shoulders, took 
him out, and finding how much he was exhausted 
by the unwonted excitement, called a droscbky, 
and ordered the man to drive us to my room in 
Maricn St. Masoni sank into a corner of the 
vehicle, and we rode tlirough Invaliden St and 
the New Gate in silence. As we passed down 
Louisen St, I called his attention to the number- 
less Christmas trees, which the people^ old and 
young, rich and poor, were carrying, or having 
conveyed to their homes. Receiving no answer, 
I looked round and found him with his face 
buried in his cloak, his overtasked nervous system 
quite given way, and weeping like a child. 

Madam Rosenbagen made us a pet of strong, 
fragrant tea, of which I forced him to di*ink freely, 
and under the influence of which he gradually 
cheered up, and recovered his equanimity. We 
sat an hour or two, discoursing upon books and 
indifferent matters, until he had fully recovered 
himself; and then, turning partly away from him, 
as he reclined upon the sofa, I began : — 

" Masoni, I have a story to tell you." 

" Go on." 

"Ten or twelve years ago, being, like most 
very young men in America, a very great poli- 
tician, I went to Washington, to be present at the 
opening of Congress, and make a personal inspec- 
tion of the "assembled wisdom." When the 
Christmas vacation came, I went down into Vir- 
ginia, and sought out an old college acquaintance 
or two. A near neighbor of one of them was a 
great com and tobacco planter, a Mr. Mason, 
who, though not at all connected in blood with 
the many Virginia politicians and public men of 
that name, was a descendant and the representa- 
tive of one of the oldest families in the " Ancient 
Dominion." He was a gentleman of the old 
school, and kept up many old customs upon his 
plantation. Among them was the observance of 
Christmas. The holidays were a time of general 
festivity, as well for his numerous slaves, as for 
bis family and the many friends who collected 
there. A large out-building was cleared of its 
contents, trimmed with pines and other ever- 
greens, and devoted to the merry-makings of his 
people, where they could enjoy themselves for a 
week or ten days, without let or hindrance. My 
friend took me over one evening to witness their 
proceedings at a ball. I found the affair amusing, 
and could not help heartily sympathizing with 
the dancers in their enjoyment It would how- 
ever have made little impression upon my mem- 
ory, had I not been so- much struck with the per- 
formance of the young slave, who officiated as 
fiddler upon the occasion. He was so perfectly 
free from all marks of an Afiican origin, that I 
did not dream of his being a slave, until in reply 
to my question, " who is the violinist ? " my friend 
said : ** He is one of Mason's boys, and is thought 



a' great musical genius in these parts." I took 
him to be about eighteen years of age, but young 
as he was, his mastery of the instrument, a poor 
old plantation fiddle, struck me as beyond any- 
thing I had then ever heard. Fond as the negroes 
are of d<'^ncing, they seemed to enjoy his playing 
even more. And after each dance, he must give 
them a tune or two for the sake of the music, to 
which they listened with a silence and attention 
seldom to be found in audiences of greater pre- 
tentions to refinement and musical culture. The 
well-known impressibility of the African race to 
the effects of music was here exhibited in a high 
degree; but, for that matter, the whites, who 
were there as spectators, were not unmoved. I 
should not like to risk in a romance a description 
of the power of music, as I saw it exerted that 
evening, upon those poor untutored beings. Old 
songs, Methodist camp-meeting tunes, negro ditties 
and simple plantation melodies were the ground- 
work of his music, but they became transmuted 
into sterling gold under his bow. It was a mys- 
tery to me how it could escape the notice of mas- 
ters and overseers that in these umple forms the 
player was pouring out his whole soul, and dis- 
coursing of oppression and sorrow, of freedom 
and happiness, of affections crushed and hearts 
desolate, of longings infinite for home, family, and 
a recognition of the humanity inborn. Now his 
violin wailed in anguish, and then it would burst 
out into indignant tones, the Marseillaise of the 
slaves. Every change in the mood of the player 
wa6 reflected in the faces of his auditors. Their 
dark faces were mirrors, which reflected each 
passing emotion as the stream of music went on. 
In one of hb bursts of indignant — perhaps I may 
say, insurrectionary feeling, some of the young, 
strong and more untamed of the field hands began 
to breath hard ; a fierce expression lit up their 
dark eyes, and a boding restlessness was observa- 
ble. 

" * Quit that,' said a harsh voice, ' and play 
something lively.' 

" The current changed to a lively measure, and 
in a moment the floor was covered with dancers. 

" Masoni, that evening has come back to memory 
as distinctly as if it was an event of yesterday. 
What became of that young man, of course I 
never knew — but" 

I turned suddenly round, and saw Masoni sit- 
ting upright, his face deadly pale, and his eyes 
fixed upon mine with an expression — ^shall I say, 
of horror ? — " this evening I have found him. 
You—" 

" Are that slave ! " he gasped, rather than said. 
" Brown, I am that slave," he continued, after a 
moment's struggle with himself, and bowing his 
head as if my knowledge of the fact had reduced 
him again in reality to that condition — '* I am 
that slave. And it is the crushing consciousness 
that I am an American slave, the personal chattel 
of a man, liable to be caught, imprisoned, flogged, 
sold, any day, should I ever see home again, that 
is crushing out all the manhood within me. Thb 
damning consciousness b killing me. Since the 
death of Father Gutmann, thb thought has been 
gaining ever increased power over me, and I now 
bear it about with me continually, an incubus 
weighing me down, ponderous as a world. When 
I made my unlucky appearance in Leipzig, I was 
full of hope and ambition, and went forward with 
all confidence ; but as I raised my bow for the 
first touch, the sickening thought came over me, 
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like a sneer from a demon : * Ho ! bo 1 pretty well 
for a Virginia slave!' From that moment the 
thought h<i8 fastened itself upon me, and seldom, 
except with you, is its crushing weight lifted. 
There are those, who as soon as they are free 
become men ! It elevates and ennobles them to 
breathe free air. My temperament is dKfercnt 
No woman can be more sensitive, and when in 
social circles I find myself honored and treated as 
I feel I do in fact deserve to be treated, my hap- 
piness is blasted by the grinning devil's : * Oh ho ! 
pretty well for a Virginia slave 1' Christmas — 
and you now know why — is to me a period of 
strange sorrow, regret, indeed of an infinite con- 
flict of emotions. This evening I forgot myself 
entirely. As I stood before the audience, I 
was again on the old plantation, the people lost 
their identity, and I was playing to the poor be- 
ings among whom I was born, and over whom I 
had so often exerted my power. But I say, 
Brown," said he suddenly, while a triumphant 
look gleamed from his eyes, '* the Cremona has as 
much power as the old fiddle had, though 1 ** 

" Yes, Masoni, it was the most wonderful thing 
I ever witnessed — but that old plantation melody 
revealed you. Ever since I first saw you in 
Leipzig, as I was going to the Post-office, your 
face has been a mystery to me. But now, my 
good fellow, I know your secret ; you will find it 
easier to bear, now that it is one no longer. You 
are no slave to m«, and here is my hand in token 
of the sincerity of my heart, as I welcome you as 
an equal — musically a thousand times my supe- 
rior — among * free white folks.' Go home now 
and sleep, and come to-morrow and tell mo your 
history." 

With a look of gratitude and afiection, Masoni 
left me. 

[To be continued.] 



Boston Music Hall. — We copy the following 
just tribute to our noble hnll from the Lkiily Adver- 
tiser of Dec 28. It is plainly from the pen of one 
who can speak with authority in such matters. 

Having but recently established a fixed residence in 
the city, I visited this hall, for the first time, on the 
occasion of the orchestral concert on Saturday evening 
last, partly with the view of noticing its adaptation to 
give a pleasant effect to vocal and instrumental sounds 
to all of a large audience. It is well known the edifice 
was carefully designed by some of our own libernl sci- 
entific gentlemen for this especial purpose. Other 
structures have had the same object in view. Among 
the best known are Exeter Hall, at London, the Grand 
Opera House in Paris, and the theatre of San Carlo, at 
Naples. All of these I have had the pleasure of test- 
ing, and it is a source of great satisfaction to observe 
the superiority of our own edifice. Detailed accounts 
of the principles of construction of the Music Hall 
have been published, but there is always a satisfaction 
in looking at a good thin.^ and remembering when we 
are well otf. The curved surfaces so commonly used in 
the larger audience rooms will always have the effect to 
throw the sound more about certain points ; in one 
place you are deafened, and in another the sound ap- 
pears half a mile off. In aristocratic countries, where 
only half the world are privileged to have the best, 
possibly they could find suitable places. But here, 
where the public respects itself, all provision must be 
as good as the best. The common ornaments, decora- 
tions and fittings, are another disadvantage. The 
sound seems to be absorbed and lost, like light upon a 
dull black, so that among the boxes, projections, reces- 
ses and drapery, you might imagine yourself looking 
through a telescope, where things appeared near but 
sounded distant. So apparent was this defect in the 
House of Lords, in the new Parliament House in Lon- 
don, that the noble occupants found themselves in a 
?freat degree of privacy from the galleries, and even 
rom each other, on different parts of the same floor; 
their words seemed to be mysteriously snatched away 
out of their mouths and smothered in a faint echo. 
Punch, with his usual kindness, proflfcred a set of signs 
and motions, so that bv means of violent gesticulation 
with hands, arms ana umbrellas, the members might 
get through a tolerable speech, in spite of the imprac- 
ticable nature of the magic apartment. I was pleased 



to find all parts of the Music Hall so nearly alike. 
Distant or near, above or below, the beautiful perfor- 
mance, following now the rustling of the leaves, and 
the purling of the brooks, and now the grandeur of the 
thunder storm, was clear and distinct, and fully enjoyed. 
The chaste and classic exhibition, both vocal and in-' 
strumental, was of a high order, and deserves a longer 
notice, but I have only designed to call attention to the 
rational enjoyment and continued satisfaction which 
such a hall, and the art and taste naturally cherished 
by it, will, year by year, bestow upon us. J. 8. 



Pustitnt (l^oitite.s]|on(ten4t. 

New York, Jan't 1, 1856. — I have merely time 
to-day, to wi.sh you, Mr. Editor, as well as the Jour- 
nal, a very happy New Year, and to give you, in 
outline, my impressions of Gottschalk, whom I 
heard for the first time la^t Thnrfdny. His second 
Soir<5o was even more crowded than the first, and 
most of the andienco seemed delighted with what 
they heard, and perhaps, too, with what they saw. 
It is indeed carious to sec those hands thrown about 
so at random, and yet never once losing a note. 
As far as mechanism is concerned, I think I have 
never seen Mr. Gottschalk's superior, unless it was 
Liszt. Nor is it the pretty, filagree-work mechanism 
of Hebz and the like. There is foundation and 
character cnougli in Gottschalk*s playing to make 
the true lover of mnsic regret that these qualities are 
not applied to something higher than the music he 
gives us. I am always suspicions of the tnie artist 
spirit of a musician who brings before us none or 
hardly any but his own compositions. Now on 
Thursday night the only piece not by Gottschalk was 
Weber's Concert-stuck, to which Hoffmann played 
the orchestral accompaniment on a second piano. 
Some Variations and a Finale of Beethoven (from 
the" Krcutzer Sonata"?) which were at first on the 
programme, were omitted. Of the first pieces I liked 
best the BdUade and the Marche de Nait, which were 
played with much expression. The " Banjn," which 
you know, I thought curious, not as a composition, 
but inasmuch as its notes sound for all the world like 
those of a Banjo, and totally unlike those of a piano* 
But is not this a desecration of the instrument? It 
really p:avc mo pain to hear that beautiful Chickcr- 
incr " Grand" put to such a use. 

The other numbers were the composer's " Italian 
Glories" and "Jerusalem MarcheTrinmphale," which 
struck me as very noisy, and abounding in difficul- 
ties. In the last piece, the latter, for ought I could 
sec and hear, were conquered with no more ease by 
Gottschalk than by Hoffmann, who, even in the in- 
ferior part which he played on this evening, main- 
tained his position as the true, earnest, unassuming 
artist. "When I hear Gottschalk render works of the 
great standard composers as well and truthfully as 
he docs his own, I shall begin to think him too a 
true artist. But the Concert-stitck proved him still far 
from this point, for though its technical execution 
was wonderful, it was very much wanting in fire and 
inspiration. 

I have heard that Gottschalk, Mabox and Sat- 
TKR will, before long, give us a joint concert ; though 
nothing definite is known about it yet. 

To-morrow night the Mollexhauers take their 
leave of New York and America. I wish them a 
full house ; bnt do not know whether I shall be able 
to hear them. 

1 

liOndon. 

Mme. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt's He-appear- 
ance. — The eagerness with which every movement 
of the great singer of our age is chronicled and read, 
is proof how deep and lasting is the impression of 
her Art. We can but follow suit, therefore, with all 
the newspapers, in copying the following notice from 



the Times, of her performance in oratorio (after an 
absence of six years) in London on the 10th ult. 

• 4r « The professional life of Jenny Lind, up to 
this period, has been without exception the most extraor- 
dinary on record ; and it is no little to say in her favor 
that the almost ridiculous fanaticism with which she has 
been idolized, the preposterous exaggeration tbat lias 
been associated with her name, the manner in which the 
very nobility of her heart and the inborn generosity c^ 
her nature, have been made a traffic of by speculators 
for exclusively sordid purpose»i, have left her still an artist 
— a great artist in the simplest and true»t acceptance of 
the term. Like the hero and heroine in Moznrt*s friiitas- 
tie Zavberjldtey she hat passed through the ordeal of fire 
and water, and come forth pnre. 

Last nij^ht the first of a series of concerts, undertaken 
by Mr. Mitchell, and musically directed by Mr. lienedict, 
took place, when Haydn's oratorio of tlie * Crention ' was 
performed— the soprano mnsic of the anpjcl (Gabriel) and 
of the woman (Eve) being undertaken by Mndame Jenny 
GoldschmldtLind. The hall was crammed to suffocation 
by an assembly almost as fashionable ns in the full blaze 
of the Italian Opera. The prices of admif'^ion were dear 
— although perliapc, considering how rare must be the 
opportunities now of hearing Madame Lind in London, 
not too dear. ♦ » » * » 

Mme. Jenny Lind has already been heard in the * Crea- 
tion;* but as that otherwise comparatively feeble work 
(the smallest of those which, coming from a " cla^ical" 
source, have been stamped and pa«?tcd current as 
** great") contains some of the most effective, if not ab- 
solutely beautiful, airs, &c-, f«r a soprano voice which 
the whole domain of sacred music can fiirnii>h, her choice 
can hardly be prononnccd otherwise than discreet. Her 
singing, ibr the greater part — we may as well say, at 
once — was wonderfully fine, and no insignificnnt part of 
its attraction was traceable to its unadcirned simplicity. 
In sacred mnsic the most difficult thing to attain is this. 
To sing, as it were, with a reverence for the text— to 
make, without apparent effort, the significaiion of the 
words more clear and emphatic through the medium of 
their musical expression— to forgef, in »hort, mere artistie 
acquirement in rendering art subservient to a higher pur- 
pose than dijjplay — should be the aim of every singer 
who wishes to excel in sacred music. This entire com- 
mand of mechanical powers, this oblivion of. the artist's 
self in the task set down, this art of concealing art where 
its egotistical exhibition would, to a pure and candid 
mind, be irreverent, is a gifl so rare that we can scarcely 
remember to have noted it in more than one or two. Dut 
Mme. Jenny Lind possesses it in a remarkable degree, 
and seems so well to understand its value that .«lie never, 
in a single instance, fails to follow it as a guiding rule. 
Hence, among other less eminent qualities, her excellence 
as a performer in sacred oratorio. 

The great recitative and air, " With verdure clad," 
showed at once that Mme. LInd's voice was what we re- 
member it — the npper notes bright, liquid and powerful; 
the middle forcing their way (like Mario's) through what 
musicians metaphorically term a "veil," which cannot 
hide their beauty; the lower somewhat weak and toneless. 
It was changed neither for better nor for worse, but ex- 
ertjises its ancient Aiscination to the full. In her vucal 
execution (we have said enough to suggest that we con- 
sider her style and expression irreproachable.) Mme. 
Lind exhibits the same manifold excellencies and the sarne 
one defect — if a certain heaviness in the delivery of florid 
divisions, which is pcculinrly German, may bo strictly 
called a defect. Her intonation last night was for the 
most part exquisiteh' true: but we hove heard it, on 
other occasions, more invariably faultless. One objection 
alone, however, can fairly be made, by the most uncom- 
promising connoissenr. to her generally splendid, and in- 
deed unrivslled, singing of '* With verdure cind ;" and 
this has reference to the passage where the voice part 
leads, through a scale, from G up to B flat That this B 
fi«t, when (as In the case of Mme. Lind) it is a rich and 
powerful note, shonld also be a pet-note may be readily 
understood; bnt Hnydn has not Indicnted, in the course 
of the three times of its recurrence, thnt a pause shonld 
be made upon it. We are almost inclined to admit that 
this is hvpercriticism ; but the fact is, withont being a 
little hypercritical, it is rather difficult to criticize Mme. 
Lind at all in sacred music. 

In the trio and chorus, Part IL ' (" The Lord is great"), 
the voice of the Swedish soprano, by its clearness and 
resononce in the higher notes, gave an importance to the 
principal solo that conduced greatly to its effect The 
recitative and air, " On mighty pens," was a very fine 
perfonnaiice, but, at the same' time, so staid and sober 
that it almost appeared as though Mme. Lind was of 
opinion (and, if so, we share her opln!on) that such a 
quaint bravura, full of shakes and triplets, was scarcely 
tlie fittest musical expression for that part of the text 
which refers to the creation of birds. A very happy 
change was made in this, upon the words " to the blazing 
gtin" — where the .sineer introduced one of her favorite 
high notes (in place ol^ Haydn's somewhat tame passage) 
with consummate effect In the third part Mme. Lind 
was bevond criticism. The duet for Adnm and Eve, 
" Graceful consort," was qtiite perfection. The audience 
were raised to enthusiasm, and the applause was so 
genuine, hearty, and unanimous, that it was cheering to 

listen to. 

Pftrle. 

[From Correspondence of London Musical World.] 
The season of 1855 has been fatal to every kind of 
concert, vocal or instrumental. It was ended as it began. 
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On Sunday last a monster concert was advertised *'/Mr 
erdrti* at the Palace of Indastiy. £normoas placards, 
some four yards square, were posted In every direction, 
and announced the tidings to the Parisian world. Up- 
wards of 4,600 singers were to take part in this musical 
f&te, and to march, banner in front, to the Industrial 
Paltice. The following societies were fnrnished by the 
capital; VOrpkeon, of Paris, Let Enfanlt, of La Par%' 
iteftn€, Let Enfantt of the Seine, La GioraU de L Odeon, 
Let Enfantt dt Chouy-U-Roi^ V OrplUon of. Nogent, Let 
TyroUtnt^ Let Enfantt dt C?afin (Ciiapelle-Suint- Denis), 
VOrpKeon de Vatu^irardj and L* Orphean de Vanvet. 
From the provinces cnme the choral societies of Stras- 
bourg, Lille, and many others. F nally, from Belj||lum 
came the Let Echot dt Outre-Meutt^ Let Amt Reumt^ of 
Li^ve ; /ji Sociefe dtOrphee^ La SocUli Lyi-ique^ and 
VJIJnrmonU^ from Mons; La Societt det Euidiuntt, and 
La Sodete cT Orpkee^ of Ghent, &c. &o. 

M. Berlios was dethroned to make way for M.M. 
Gounod and Delaporte, as joint conductors, and four 
military bands, supplied with all M. Snxo's latest and 
most furmidnble inventions in the way of brass instru- 
ments, were destined to accompany this truly monster 
chorus. The following was the programme:— 

Ood lare the Queen. 

Choroa : *' Saint Hubert," Laurent de R1I16. 

Cborus : " La Muette," Aubur. 

Le Tin des Qaalols, Qounod. 

Aux mrmes, ClaplMon. 

La Ketraitc, Laurent do KiU6. 

Salutarls, Duga4. 

Vive l'£inp«i«ar, Oounod. 

This programme formed a marked contmst with that 
put forth by M. Berlioz: and M.M. Gounod, Clnpisson, 
and Uiurent de Rill^ made but sorrj^ substitutes for 
Beethoven, Mozart, and Rossini. The tickets were seven 
francs each, and the concert was announced for half-past 
one. 

About one o^cIock the public began to arrive, and at 
the hour appointed, half past one — the audience num- 
bered some 10 or 12,000. The day was foggy, raw, and 
bitterly cold: the building comfortless, and the ther- 
mometer inside very little above fi'eezing point. It was 
announced that the King of Sardinia, in company with 
the Emperor and Prince Napoleon, would honor the con- 
cert with his presence, but unfortunately his Snrdinian 
Majesty had chosen the same day for the reception of the 
corpt diplomatique. Whether it was that the diplomatists 
were more than usually prosy, or that the King dreaded 
the effect of M. Clapisson*8 music, the result was most 
unpleasant for the public. Two o'clock sounded and no 
royal or imperial mnj^ties appeared. Point de roi, point 
de concert, seemed M. Gounod's idea, for he cave no sign 
of commencing. — The " audience*'— jiwiw lucut a non 
lucendo — having nothing whereto to listen, began making 
noises on their own account, more significant than pleas- 
ant. At length M. Gounod favored them with his own 
cantata, *' Vive TEmpereur." Its effect was extraor- 
dinary, and fur nearly an hour no further sound was 
heard from the audience, who evidently dreaded lest the 
conductor should accept it as a signal, and fuvor them 
with a repetition of what they had just endured. Three 
o'clock came, and still the concert was uncommenced. 
A few minutes afterwards, however, the imperial party 
arrived, and took their gents while "Vivo TEmnereur" 
wns repeated. They seemed to feel the icy cold of the 
interior, and shortly after their arrival the Emperor whis- 
pered to the King, w!:o immediately put on his hnt, as 
did also the Prince Napoleon. The concert begnn, and 
proved a most entire failure. Auber*s lovely chorus met 
with an encore, and was the only thing that in any 
degree thawed tlie ice of tlte audience. The imperial 
pnrty left at four, and choristers, bands, and public soon 
afterwards disper'^ed. 

The Ttwatore has been given at the Itallens with great 
and well-deserved success. Mario was tlie Trwatore^ 
and on the first night of his performance many of the 
audience seemed disnpnointed that he would not strain 
his voice like Bnncnru^, and compete with the anvils, 
bells, &c., which play so prominent a pnrt in tlie opera. 
His success was therefore somewhat undecided. On 
further reflection, however, the public evidently con- 
cluded that he wns in the right, and that such a lovely 
and cultivated organ as he possesses, wherewith to inter- 
pret the music of Mozart, Rossini, and McA'erbeer, should 
not be sacrificed at thnt shrine which has (nccording to 
Madame Je.iny Lind) been the ruin of half the voices of 
Younc Italy. On the second night he achieved an un- 
deniable triumph, and was recalletl after the *' Miserere," 
and twice at the conclusion of the opera. Madame 
Borphi-Mnmo confirmed and strengthened the favoi-able 
impression caused by her performance of Azucenn last 
3'ear. Her singing was aomirable, particularly in the 
recitative of the second act; and in the prison scene she 
met with loud and well- won applanse. Madame Penco 
— for whom the part of Leonora was originally written— 
was effective, and Signer Graziani displayed his fine voice 
to advantage, though he is getting too much into the habit 
of singing loud. 

Roger is engaged for a term of four years at the Opera. 
This engngemeut is most satisfactory, for Roger is un- 

2uesttonably the only good tenor at present on the 
Vench stage. He has accepted the principal part in 
Signer Biletta's new opera, La Hotede Fbrence, which is 
DOW in rehearsal. 

I fear that next month will be the last that Mile. Cru- 
Telli will remain on the stage. Nothing can exceed the 
liberal offers made by M. Crosnier, and every inducen^ent 
is held out in the hope of retaining so rare a prima donna. 



Berlth. — At the Royal Opera House, Herr Dom*e 
opera, Die Niebehmffen has b«en revived, with Mile. 
Johanna Wagner as Brunhilde, her original part Great 
activity still prevails in the world of concerts. At the 
last one given by Herr Joachim and Mme- Clara Schu- 
mann, the programme was particularly attractive, con- 
taining specimens of Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven, most 
admirably interpreted by Herr Joachim. Mme. Clare 
Schumann performed Beethoven's Sonata, * Les Adieux, 
r Absence, et le Retonr,' the Scherzo Capriccio in F, by 
Mendelssohn, and a Jagd und SchlummerUedf by Schn- 
roann. Mme. Mecklenburg diversified the purely instru- 
mental character of the concert, by singing the first air 
from Jfhigeiwi in Tatait. The second Quartet- Ver^ 
tnmmluKg of Herren Zimmermann, Ronneburger. &c., 
took place in the Cecilia Hall at the Smiracademie. 
Among other pieces, the programme Included Beethoven's 
quartet In B major (Op. 127), Haydn's in E (Cah. 22, No. 
8), and a fragment consisting of a Scherzo and Andante 
from Mendelssohn's posthumous works. Herr Wendt's 
new quartet was successfully repeated at the last Quar- 
tet-S(ir^e of Herren Oertling, Rehbanm, Wendt, and 
Birnbach. At the secoi^d of a cnni^e of lectures he is 
now delivering. Professor A. B. Marx gave a compre- 
hensive and interesting sketch of the musical instruments 
of the Chinese and Indians, with practical illustrations. 
Dr. Franz Liszt is announced to appear on the 6th inst., 
at a concert of the Orchester-Vereln. He was received 
at the railway station by the committee, consisting of 
Herren Marx, Dom, Stern, von Billow, Grell, Laub and 
Bock. It is proposed to invite him to a grand supper 
before his departure. Herr Joseph Wieniowski is stop- 
ping here for a few days. 
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TnE Gkrman Trio. — Under this collective 
titlo Messrs. Gartner, Hausk and Jungnickel, 
pave the first of six subscription concerts in the 
Chick ering saloon, last Saturday evening, and 
performed the programme published in our last. 
The night was stormy and the audience small. 
The best thing of the evening and the most 
agreeable to most was the first piece, the Quartet 
in B flat by Haydn. The sunny cheer, the 
playfulness, the elegance and delicate finesse of 
the first and last movements and the Minuetto, 
belonged unmistakeably to childlike " father 
Haj'dn." The Adagio, a smooth, melotlious, pen- 
sive, sentimental composition, seems for a long 
space made up of melodic turns and phrases out 
of the " Creation,** but develops at last into some- 
thing fresher and more essentially quartet-like, 
more in the genius of pure instrumental music. 
Tlie execution (by Messrs. Gartner, Schultze, 
EicHLER and Jungnickel,) had many merits ; 
some of the delicate, pianissimo intentions indeed 
were finely realized; but some of the strong 
parts were overdone ; the contrasts were exag- 
gerated; the first violin, so capable in passages 
of really exquisite rendering, indulging at times 
in altogether a too head-long sort of energy, as 
if not remembering that violence is sometimes 
the opposite of power. Such excess works 
double harm ; it makes the tender and subdued 
parts appear sentimental and excessive also in 
their way. We simply point out a tendency ,which 
is only to be controlled to ensure remarkably 
good quartet-playing. 

Naturally the audience awaited with some cu- 
riosity what might develop out of the next an- 
nouncement : ** Sonjr .... Amateurs.*' It came 
in the singular number, in the shape of a blonde 
maiden, whose rich contralto voice and modest, 
truthful manner, have added a pleasant feature to 
several concerts in the remembrance of our read- 
ers : namely, Miss Twichei>l, who sang on this 
occasion a German song (to English words), 
which might have been by Ajbt or some com- 



poser of that ilk, a long-flowing, serious, some- 
what sentimental melody, quite pleasing of its 
kind, with accompaniment in continuous triplets 
played by Mr. Hause, a little too loudly perhaps, 
but gracefully and neatly. The song was much 
applauded. For the more florid Italian passages 
of her second piece : Deh non voler, from ** Anna 
Bolena,*' the voice of Miss " Amateurs*' was not so 
well suited ; her tones, so rich and full and honest 
when once out, do not come out with suflicient 
ease and freedom, do not extricate themselves 
readily enough from a certain filmy obstruction, 
for such fluid melody. 

Each song preceded a ** Grand Duo" instru- 
mental. The first, for piano and violin, on themes 
from Lafont, amplified to the large and daz- 
zling proportions of modern virtuoso pianism by 
Liszt, made a brilliant show-piece for Messrs. 
Hause and Gartner. The former gentleman 
displayed an astonishing strength and flexibility of 
finger and achieved the most difficult passages 
of all kinds with triumphant ease, and with con- 
siderably more regard to light and shade than 
we have noticed in his performance in past years. 
In execution he has surely had few equals here. 
In the other Duo, for violin and violoncello, the 
work of Vieuxtemps and Seryais, we could 
find nothing but the most noisy, senseless and 
cacophonous extravaganza upon themes from 
Les Huguenots. Fantastic were too good a term 
for anything so unillumined by a spark of fancy. 
It was more suggestive of the incoherent ravings 
of far-gone, stupid, boisterous orgies. How 
Vieuxtemps could have written such an affair, 
we wonder. It might have been extemporized, 
in the manner of a quodlihety by two clever in- 
strumentists towards the end of long and mad 
carousals, aflcr all the champagne life had effer- 
vesced. In such an extravagant composition it 
would perhaps have been unreasonable to expect 
that strings, scraped and lashed to madness, would 
keep always in tune and not scream in their 
agony. 

This concert gave us another opportunity to 
hear the Trio by Brahms, played for the first 
time here last week in William Mason's con- 
cert That we were somewhat more interested 
in following its ideas, or strivings for ideas, we 
freely own. Of its general character, however, 
we found our impression unchanged. That it 
shows rare power for a youth of fifteen, who could 
doubt? Whether that power amounts to genius, 
contains the germ of future greatness, is a prob- 
lem we had rather leave to time. We thought 
the Trio well performed by all the instruments. 



Handel and Hatdn Society. — The "Mes- 
siah " was repeated, under favor of another splen- 
did winter Sunday evening, to almost another 
ovcrflowinff audience, (making the fifth perform- 
ance of that oratorio — by all three societies — 
during the last month.) We too; under favor of 
a better seat, enjoyed it much more than before. 
Some of the choruses may not have been in all 
particulars mechanically as clean and accurate as 
we have sometimes heard them, yet they were all 
sung with spirit, and some of them admirably well. 
At all events we felt the noble music ; the ora- 
torio as a whole wrought its effect on us, and we 
doubt not on many a listener. Were we to no- 
tice any chief defect, it would be the want of a 
better balance in the four parts. That glorious 
mass of bass, naturally composed of the more per- 
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manent and thoroughly inducted members, is 
much more than a match for the moderate supply 
of contralti — better in quality than quantity — 
and not insignifieant at that when they lead off 
alone ; — still more so for those thin and shrill 
sopranos, which with all their numbers often emit 
what seems but the sound of a dozen voices. 
When will real love of music, true refinement, so 
far prevail over fashion in this land of freedom, 
that ladies of the highest culture shall take part, 
as they do in Germany, in great choral rehearsals 
and performances, and social and domestic ad- 
vancement shall no longer rob the choirs of their 
best female voices just as they begin to be of real 
service ? 

With every hearing we are more pleased with 
Miss Adelaide Pbillipps's rendering of these 
sacred songs. A slight cold perhaps accounted 
for some feebleness of voice in the beginning of 
O thou that tellest ; but the intrinsic, solid rich- 
ness of the voice soon got the better of it, and 
style and feeling did the rest In such an air as 
He shall feed his flock, you rest upon the satisfy- 
ing comfort of such warm, largo tones. What 
a contrast with the fine, silvery, childlike soprano 
of Mrs. Wentworth, who continued (in a 
higher key) the melody : Come unto Hiniy with 
all that sweetness and conscientious finish of ex- 
pression, which one expects of her as a matter of 
course. In He was despised. Miss Fhillipps was 
even better than before ; if there was any defect 
at all, it was simply technical, in the matter of 
breath or so,* which one could scarcely think of 
in so large and pure and heart-felt an utterance 
of that most pathetic music. In the great song 
of faith : / know that my Bedeemer, very few 
singers, (though it is properly a soprano song) 
have ever given us so much real satisfaction. 
This time it was all true in intonation, while in 
feeling, in devotedness and nobility of style it was 
a new revelation of the singer's soul. No one 
could but listen with deep interest and respect ; 
no one could hut feel the music. 

Mrs. Leach's voice, though sweet and flute- 
like for the most part, has hardly character 
enough for : There were shepherds, for Rejoice 
greatly, &c., and moreover, in the effort apparent- 
ly to do greater things than lay easily within its 
sphere, was ofVen just a disagreeable shade or 
two ande from the true pitch. Mr. Leach gave 
the bass songs with hU usual good taste and judg- 
ment On Mr. Millard's rendering of the 
tenor solos we make no comment, more because 
we have nothing to add to or taken from the credit 
which we gave him last time, than in compliance 
with the following strange request, which cannot, 
in the nature of the case, with due regard to our 
own duties and our readers' rights, be granted. 

Mr. J. S. DwiOHT, Ed. Journal of Music. 

Dear Sir : — I would esteem it a particular favor, 

if in your notices of musical performances, where I 

may take part, you would omit altogether my name 

and all comments upon my performance. 

With great respect, I am yours truly, 

Harrisox Millard. 
Borton, Dee. 29, 1865.— No. 6 Tylmr St. 

Further comment upon that performance is, 
we trust, unnecessary. 

Mendelssohn Quintette Club. — The 
fourth chamber concert, Thursday evening, was 
particularly enjoyable, both as regards selections 
and performance. We scarcely remember when, 
throughout an evening, the Club have played so 
well. The programme follows : 



fAKt I. 

1. sixth Quintet, In A, op. 108, Clarinet Prindptle, Monrt 

2. Piano Qoartet, in B flat, op. 18, (fimt time,). .G. G. PerUnf. 

Jleasra. PkrunSj A. & \V. Fuss, Krkds. 

PAST II. 

8. Andante and Schtno from the 84tb Qnintet, In B, 

op. 82, Onslow. 

4. La Romanefca : Solo for Violoneello, on a Banee Air 

of the 16th oentnry, Serrals. 

WoLP Eaiia. 

B. PoethnmonJi Qaarfet, in B minor, Sehnbert. 

Here is both old and new, yet all as good as 
now to any American audience, all choice an<l 
worthy of a place by right either of well-estab- 
lished mastery and genius, or of interesting pro- 
mise, or of graceful alternation and relief. Of 
the Quintet with Clarinet, we can say no less than 
that in all its movements the composition is per- 
fectly lovely, one of those pure, felicitous crea- 
tions, that sprang from the imaginative brain of 
Mozart whole. The clarinet has character 
enough to take its place and even preside in the 
quartet of strings, at all events when such a mas- 
ter finds it in hjs thought to blend such elements. 
And beautifully, with a rich, mellow and expres- 
sive tone did Mr. Ryan play it. — To three 
movements at least of Mr. Perkins's new piano 
Quartet we listened with great interest It is 
said that nothing is so difficult in this kind of com- 
position as to write a good finale, — one into 
which the vital impulse of the whole work shall 
naturally prolong itself and there gracefully con- 
clude and justify the whole. Even Beethoven's 
finales have by some been complained of as con- 
taining too much, being too long, opening new 
worlds beyond the world they should round off, 
&c. Naturally then, young composers strive for 
grand conclusions, painfully elaborating a sug- 
gestion tliat will yield no more, or laying out more 
form without wherewith to fill it save by thankless 
make-shif^. It was in the finale this time that 
we found our attention flagging, the magnet hav- 
ing lost its hold upon whatever it was in us. 
Perhaps it was our fault. But the Allegro opened 
with interesting, wellnleveloped themes, in the 
working up of which after the repeat, however, 
we once or twice felt lost. The Scherzando and 
the Andante had a great deal of beauty, in their 
several ways; the former "^ very rapid, light, 
graceful, the latter having considerable richness 
of harmony and tenderness of sentiment As a 
whole this Quartet seemed to ns really in ad- 
vance of its author's previous efforts. His own 
execution of the piano part^^by no means an 
easy one — suffered 6taly froni the natural nerv- 
ousness of one placing himself in so strong a 
light 

The two movements by Onslow impressed us 
more than almost anything we ever heard by 
that eminently classical, elegant, but not decided- 
ly original composer; especially the Andante, 
which is large and grandiose. What an industrious 
writer was Onslow I His thirty-fourth Quintet 1 
This was making up for beginning the musical 
career so late as he did in life. The violoncello 
solo, a quaint, naive and graceful dance — one of 
the wildflowers of melody from a past age, — was 
exquisitely played by Wulf Fries. But the 
glory of the programme was that Schubert 
Quartet again. It was more perfectly played and 
more fully appreciated this time. Each suc- 
cessive movement seemed more interesting than 
the last ; each a fresh yield of spontaneous inspi- 
ration, and vitally a member of the whole, as 
much as any scene or character in a Shakes- 
pearian drama. The Andante, with its march- 



like theme, so solemn, wild and thrilling, and its 
wondrous variations, was long and eagerly ap- 
plauded. Our memory was at fault la^t time 
(writing so long after, and having heard so many 
things) when we spoke of the Scherzo as ^ fairy- 
like ;" it is anything but that ; an exulting, fiery 
war dance, rather ; — heroic, fearless ; the intoxi- 
cation of a noble purpose uniting many hearts 
and hands ; with a dash of tcndernesj and sad- 
ness in the Trio, as of leave-taking. The Finale 
Presto is most exciting and imaginative. What 
composer, unless it be Beetiiovkn, becomes so 
prophet-like possessed with each happy theme or 
musical idea, and loves to repeat it over and over, 
and lei it ring through the day's life, as it were, 
seeming newer and more significant at each recur- 
rence, as Franz Schubert. 

Next time the Quintette Club resume their 
regular Tuesday evening ; namely on the 15th. 



Theodore Gouvy, the author of the Sym- 
phony to be performed at the Orchestral Concert 
tliis evening, is a young French composer of much 
promise. Educated at the Conservatoire in Paris, 
he afterwards continued his studies in Germany, 
and on two subsequent visits, has had the honor 
of having this Symi)hony, and a later one, ^r- 
formed with much applause at the Gewandhans, 
in Leipzig ; — an honor rarely accorded to young 
composers of any nation. Having been present 
in 1858 at the performance of bis Third Sym- 
phony, I remember the great pleasure evinced by 
the audience at the charming themes, well de- 
veloped phrases, and clearness of thought, in idea 
and orchestration, displayed by the composer, 
who himself directed its performance. Gouvy's 
compositions consist of three or four Symphonies, 
Sonata and three Serenades for piano, a Trio for 
piano, violin and 'cello, &c. &c. p. 
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BRAHMS, THE YOUNG COMPOSER. 

Mr. EDrrOR:-~Your notice of the PIado- Forte Trio by 
Brahms (in last Saturday's paper) ends thus: ** Brahms 
is still ' future * to our humble comprehension.'* I beard 
this composition at the Soiree of the ^ German Trio/* 
and make bold to say that to my humble comprehension 
that " future " promises another Beethovb:!. " Abrupt 
starts'* (as you justly say) there were, coming from a 
boy of flileen, but what a rich vein, yet hidden, is per- 
ceptible fn these starts ! Wm. Ebtzer. 



Something for Ghonu Singen. 

Mr. Dwioht:— It is often supposed that Music 
with its beautiful melodies, its sense and soul-delight- 
ing harmonics, tends to make exquisite the nature 
of them who practise it ; and there is plenty of poet- 
ical prose relating to its salutary influence in the 
family and in the day school, to make the unruly 
disposition docile, and the snarlish temper peaceable ; 
gradually refine the temperament and almost bring 
heaven down to earth, and the nature of angels along 
with their songs. 

This theory is charming ; perhaps, after all, it is 
true; hut "facts are stubborn things,'* when they 
resist theories, and it is too bad, that now they oppose 
our poetical philosophy, about the genial aid of 
Music as an educator. 

The distant spectator, as enchanted he sits, it may 
be in the balcony, opposite a chorus of two hundred 
and fifty voices, and hears them echoing each other's 
pnuses of the "Wonderful,** "Counsellor," the 
" Lord of Hosts," and again responding " Hallelu- 
jah," is moved unless he is " fit for treasons," and 
enthusiastically supposes that these are a company 
of fine-sonled singers, or else a chorus of spirits, 
with half a dozen higher seraphs interspersing solos* 
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" Distance Icndrt enchantment." If the spectator 

would cliange his scat and bo himself a participant, 

and in ihc midst of them who sing the " Messiah," 

he would also hear a low discord of sound and 

silliness. There was something in your last weck^s 

Journal about the disagreeable inconsistency of them 

who ^ to a place for the purpose of spending two 
hours in listening, then chnnge their mind, and 
devote the time to conversation. That is surprising, 
but less so, than that the very ones who associate 
weekly in improving R'tienrsal;*, who arc probably in 
other ways, and in general habit, more or less musi- 
cal ; that their natures are still insensililc to the 
l>oauty of a solo or a symphony, is "passing strange." 
Indian savages wonid bo still to hear that German 
orchestra play the " Pastoral Symphony ;" and less 
acute thnn tlic car of barbarians is the hearing of 
tho«e choir singers who can whisper long sentences 
while Mi*s. Wentworth sweetly sings of "Him 
who was meek and lowly in heart," and Adelaide 
Phillipps sadly utters: "Ho was despised and re- 
jccrcd of men; n man of sorrows and acquainted 
with jrricf." Aside from all musical love and high 
feeling, arc not these whispering singers thoughtless 
at least, if not ungenerous ? 

Being a stranger in the city of Oratorios, and not 
entirely familiar with arrangements, and ways, and 
reasons for doing things, we are not positive about 
the design, but infer that the organ in playing the 
Opening is intended merely as a great bell ; for its 
deep strains can effect no other purpose upon the 
hundreds who are at the same time in the flurry of 
issuing from ante-rooms, mounting the stage and 
getting; seated. Please state whether it is or is not 
intended to be a part of the evening's entertain- 
ment. 

With the faint hope that '* There*s a good time 
coming," when human spirits and circumstances will 
be in tune as well as human voices, 

I am afflictcdly yours in the cause of general 
harmony, B. 

Jan'y 1, 1856. 

The fourth Orchestral Concert takes place 

to-night j the programme is not quite so rich with 

great names as those that have preceded, and thcrc- 

'fore possibly it may be regarded as more " light" by 

some and so attract a larger audience. Yet it will 

not be without its features of peculiar interest. 

The Symphony is by a neio name, which may win 

over some objectors — certainly, to judge from the 
rehearsals, a very pleasing, clear, euphonious work, 
if not Affreat one — composed by Gouvy, of whom a 
friend helps us to some knowledge in another 
column. Beethoven's airy Allegretto and the 
Scmiramide overture never fail to charm, and there 
be those in plenty, we doubt not, who will not find a 
reminiscence of Italian opera and Edgardo's sor- 
rows strangely misplaced amid symphonies and 
withont voices. Of violin solos who, save Beetho- 
ven and Mendelssohn, in their one or two, has written 
finer ones than Spohrl Then there is the attraction 
of Adelaide Piiillipps, who will sing that air of 
Gluck, which made so great an impression at one 
of her own concerts. The fuller the house this time 
the greater the chance of fine programmes in the con- 
certs yet to come. . Those who love the best of Cham- 
ber ^Iu^ic will not miss Otto Dresel's firat Soirde at 
Chickcring's next Wednesday eveix,ing. His selec- 
tion will be very choice, including for solids a Con- 
certo of Bach for three pianos (not the saniic played 
two years since) and Schumann's Quintet with 
piano (the Mendelssohn Quintette Club aiding); for 
lighter musico-poetic fancies, some of those piano 
solos by Chopin, Mozart, &c., which no one 
renders so poetically as Mr. Drcsel ; and for vocal, 
a quaint and joyous old song, with violoncello ac- 
companiment, by Bach, and other good things, sung 
by Mrs. Wentworth. 

The second Concert of Mr. & Mrs. Garrett, at 

South Boston next Tuesday evening, offei-s good 

attractions both of programme and performers. The 

Serenade Band, led by Schultzb, will play an over- 
ture, the " Wedding March," &c. ; there will be in- 
strumental solos, songs, quartets, from Mendelssohn, 
Donizetti, Verdi, KUcken, Rossini, &c. &c., performed 
by the Concert-givers, Miss Twichell, Miss Hol- 
us, Mr. Frank Howard, Messrs. Schultze and 
Hkinicke ;— quite above the average of such mis- 
cellanies The Musical Education Society 

have taken a new hall in the Mercantile Library 



building (new block in Summer st.) for the Monday 
evening rcheirsals. The Society propose soon to 
give several performances of " Jephtha" in the 
Music Hall on week-day evenings. Difference on 
the Sunday evening concert question has, we hear, 
defeated certain plans of fusion between this and the 
Mendelssohn Choral Society. The latter are 
still rehearsing *' St. Paul," which we hope the pub- 
lic will soon have (earn) a chance to hear. 

The long-agitated Beethoven Festival, in con- 
nection with the inaugnration of Crawford's Statue 
in the Music Hall, will probably form the grand 
finale to the series of Orchestral Concerts. Whether 
it will make the sixth of the regular series, or form a 
seventh extra concert, will depend very much on the 
public support given to the next two concerts. .. . 
The 27th of this month is the anniversary of Mo- 
zart's birth-day, which will be musically celebrated 
in various parts of Germany, also in Philadelphia, 
and why not in Boston? It falls on Sunday. We 
suggest to our brother Dircctoi-s of the Orchestral 
Concerts that the sixth be anticipated a few days, 
bringing it upon Saturday, the 26th, and that it be 
made a Mozart night, with ** Jupiter" Symphony, 
Overtures, Concerto, selections from his Operas, &c., 
all which might be quite well done, without long 
practice, the best things being already so familiar. 
After that, take time for Beethoven. ' 

" Spiridion," the sprightly correspondent of the 

Boston AtlaSj says in his last letter : 

M. Eugene Guinot gives a story about Mme. Jen- 
ny LiND. in his Sunday's gossip, which is laughable, 
but which I suspect he owes rather to his imagina- 
tion than his memory. It is as follows : " We have 
heard a good joke about the songstress' journey. It 
is laid at Calais — at Bonlosrne, if another version 
may be credited — it is indifferent whether it was 
at Calais or Boulogne, Havre or Dieppe. Jenny 
Lind quitted Paris by railway, and reaching the port 
where the steamboat lay she remained all night 
to repose from the fatigues of travelling. Great 
artists arc careful of themselves. So she reckoned 
on sleeping soundly, and determined to cross the 
channel the next morning. At Calais — or Bou- 
logne — her arrival made some stir. That city contains 
eminent amateurs and dilettanti, who would be de- 
lighted to hear the Swedish nightingale, but Philo- 
mel is mute in the provinces, as well as in Paris ; 
Jenny Lind has banned and barred all of France . 
Poor France 1 

Some of the provincial dilettanti boast of being 
astute and intrepid. Should they cross the channel 
to hear the songstress at London ? What would be 
the advantage of possessing audacity and talents', if 
they were reduced merely to this excursion, in the 
reach of anybody who has some louis d'or and some 
hours to expend. It would be admirable to hear 
Jenny Lind without paying any money away, and 
without quitting the town ; it would be to make her 
break the obstinate resolution she has formed of 
never singing in France. What a triumph and what 
an honor, if anybody should succeed in snch an un- 
dertaking 1 But how could success be hoped 1 The 
songstress was scarcely installed in the suite of 
rooms prepared for her, when these gentlemen ap- 
peared. They forced the orders which had inter- 
dicted the door to all visitors; they entered as pos- 
sessing authority. Their severe attire, their magis- 
trate's air, their coldly imperious manners, announced 
them as persons charged with a grave mission. 
One of them spoke to the songstress, whom ho ad- 
dressed without saluting her, saying in a dry, abrupt 
tone, "Give me your passport, Madam." Jenny 
Lind, astonished, but faithful to her resolution of si- 
lence in France, gave up her passport without prof- 
fering a word. The gentleman read and examined 
it with an attention which denoted the profoundest 
distrust; then he added, with a rudeness mixed with 
irony. " Oh, we know you have neglected no pre- 
caution, and that you travel under an assumed 
name ! " 

" For whom do you take me, pray ?" asked Jenny 
Lind, obliged to speak. " Don't hope to deceive us. 
You will see we are well informed. An intriguante 
of the most dangerous species has been staying 
in Paris for some time past, where she made 
numerous dupes, and after having secured a good 
deal of monev, she is now attempting to reach 
Enelond.'' "And do you suppose, perchance? — '* 
•* That you are the woman, yes Madam ; your face, 
your person suit with the description we ,have re- 
ceivea. Our information is most exact" 

The songstress exclaimed, became indignant, pro- 
tested that she was Jenny I4nd. Her earnest de- 
nials made no impression on an ironical incredulity. 
The spokesman or the party asked if she had an^ 
friend who would be the security of her identity, if 
she possessed no means of proving her right to the 



name she claimed. Jenny Lind knew nobody. 
" Then, Madam, we must take you temp>orarily into 
custody." At these words the protestations of the 
great artist became more animated than ever ; she 
was interrupted in them by the following proposi- 
tion: 

'* Now, Madam, you may very easily convince us. 
You pretend to be Jenny Lind, eh? If you speak 
truly, you have no need of surety, nor of testimony ; 
you have in your own power the striking proof of 
your identity. Nothing is easier for you than to 
prove that you are indeed a great artist, possessor of 
incomparable talents and an admirable voice. I 
know enough about music to judge of that Then 
exhibit to as your proof." There was no answer to 
avoid the force of this appeal, and the songstress 
placed in a dilemma, hesitated which way of escape 
to adopt " Ah ! I was sure of it," added the author 
of the proposition ; '*you are confounded. Abandon 
that disguise, which betrays you, and profane no 
longer an illustrious name!" *'It is mine, sirl" 
*' Enou«;h ! enough ! Madam, your affirmations are 
denied by the impossibility you find yourself in, of 
proving what we ask you to demonstrate. To gaol, 
Madam, to gaol !" '" Well !" said the songstress, 
conquered and resigned, "if it must be done, listen 
and judge!" 

Then, after a moment^s silence, that her vexation 
might be silenced, she sang the cavatina of Norma. 
That pure, powerful, melodious voice lavished all 
its wealth. The three gentlemen were delighted 
beyond expression. Their manner made Jenny 
Lind detect the trap into which she had fallen. The 
gentlemen avowed their guilt, and implored her 
pardon with so much grace and eloquence — adding, 
" if you will pardon us, our benevolence shall make 
the poor bless your name" — Jenny Lind was touched. 
She pardoned their impertinence. 

ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, 
THE FOURTH 

OF THE BUBSCRIPTION SERIES OF SIX 

GRA.ND OROHESTRAZ, OONOERT3 

^ Will be given at the 

BOSTON MUSIO HALL, 

On Satiirday Evenijig, Jan. 6th, 1860, 

With the Iia9i»eanc6 of 

Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPPS, YoeallRt, and 

Hr. CARL GARTN£R| Violinist. 

Conductor CARL ZERRAUN. 



PROGRAMME. 

Part I. 

1. Symphony, No. 2, In P, Th Qonry. 

2. ArU from Or/eo : " Che fkrd nensa Euridlce ? " Gluck. 

Sung by Miu Adelaide Phillippb. 

3. Allegretto from Eighth Symphony, Beethoren. 

Part n. 

1. Overtoro to Setniramidtj Roisini. 

2. CaTatlna: " mio Fernando," ttom La Favonta^, Donizetti. 

Sung by Hin Adblaidb PhiUipps. 

8. Violin Cnncerto, No. 8, (In modo dl Scena Cantante,) 

op. 47, L. Spohr. 

Played by Carl Oaetvbr. 

4. Finale ftrom 2d act of iMcia di LammermooTy (for 

Orchestra,) Donlietti. 

Tlcketa Fifty Cents each, to be obtain^ at the uraal placea. 
Alan, in sets of six, good for any of the remaining concerts, at 
$2,60 per wt. 

Doora open at 6|^. Commence at 7X o'clock. 



HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 

THE Annual Meeting of the HARVARD MUSICAL ASSO- 
CIATION will be held at the Revere Houm, on Monday 
eTeulug, January 14th, 1866. BuaiueM meeting at 7 o'clock. 
Supper will be serred at 9. HENRY WARE, Seo'y. 



VOCiL AND mSTRUllEllTiL COHCE£T. 

Mr. ft Mrs. QABBETT'8 Second Concert of the nrles 
of Three, will take place at Lyceam Hall, South Boeton, on 
TuKSDAT ETBffiMO, Jan. 8ih, 1856, on which occasion they will 
be amliited by the GBRMANIA SERENADE BAND, Min 
JENNY TWICHELL, Miss HELEN HOLLIS, Mr. WM. H. 
SCHULTZE, and Mr. FRANK HOWARD. 

Package of Three ticket*, 81. Single tickets 60 eta. Omni- 
buses pass the hall CTery Ato minutes, and will be at the door 
after the performance. 

OTTO DR£8EL'S SOIREES. 

THE First Musical Soiree will take place on Wbdiwdat 
Erening, the 9th of January, at the Messrs. ChtckrrinK*s 
Saloon. Mr. Dreeel will be assisted by Mrs. Wkmtworth, Um 
MsiTDBLSSOEH QomTBtTB Club, and other artiats. The pro- 
gramme will include a Concerto by Bacb for three pianos, 
(first time,) 8ciiniu.iiH*B Quintet (with pUno), piano solos, 
songs, &o. -- _, 

Subscription tloketB for the series of Four Soirees, f8. Sin- 
gle tickets 91, at the musio stores and at the door. 
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AITHEH8 FOR THE GOMBG SEA801I. 
Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^ (Imported from England) 

309? Broadway y NX. 

ANTHEMS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

HOPKTNSB.J. Lit ns Nov 00 Ernr Uhto BiTHUHHf, s. 
A. T. B., 19 ets. Single Toeal parts, 18 eta. Clut copy, 8 cts. 

GBOOE. BiHOLD, I Bbimo Tou Glad TiBixof j 0. a. t. b., 19 
ttts. 

GRBBNB. Bkhold I BuHO Too Glad Tibikoi, fm Two 
Trebles or Tenors, with Chorus ibr fonr Voices, 88 cts. 8«p»- 
nte Toeal Parts, 22 ots. 

IIANDBL. For BinoLB Dabkhiss. Recit 1 10 ai. 
The people that walked In darkness. Air b. f "^ ''^ 

For onto us a Child ts Bom. 81ets. Sep. Toe. parts, 25 ets. 

Behold, a TIrgIn shall eonoeire ; and 0! thou that fiellest. 
Alto, 80I0, and Chorus, 81 ots. Ditto, 8to., 6 ets. Separate 
Toeal parts, 25 ct4. 

JACKSON, (Hasham.) Sbobt and East Ahthbub, suitable 
Ibr Country Choirs : 

Sing, hesTens ! (4 TolcesO 25 ets. Sep. Toeal ports, 18 ets. 

Zlou : that brlngest good tidings, (4 Tolees,) 68 cts. 

! eome hither and behold, (4 roiees,) 68 ots. 

NOTBLLO. SiKO Ubto thb Lobd. Short Anthem for s a. 
T. B., with a Terse for Four Trebles, 19 ets. Small class copy, 
In seore, 8 eto. Separate Toeal parts, 16 eto. 

PURCELL. Bbhold, I Beimo Tou Glad Tinnros. In Full 
seore. Terse, a. t. b., 69 ets. Separate Chorus parts, 18 cts. 

Behold, I bring yon glad tidinn (abridged from the above,) 
from Boyee*8 Cathedral Music. Terse, a. t. b., 25 cts. Sepa- 
rate Toeal parts, 22 cts. 

TITTORIA. Bbholo, I Bbibo Tou Glad Tidibos, b. a. t. 
B. , Folio size, 19 cts. Class copy, in score, 8 cts. 

Carols for Christinas-tiile. 

Set to Ancient Melodies, by the Rot. Thomas Hblmobb. M. A. 
Words, principally in imitation of the original, by the Ker. J. 
M. Nbalb, M. A. 

18mosise, 18 

** post-flree, 16 

*( in packets of 60, 6 00 

** bound In searlet cloth, 25 

** oompwssed four roeal parts, 25 

These Carols may be sung by a solo yolee, with aeeompanl- 
ment for the Piano and Organ, In which form they are printed 
in Mnsie Folio. AA Ubitum Toeal Parts for Alto, Tenor, and 
Ba0e, have been added, in order that, when these Tolces are 

{iresont, the harmony may be rendered complete without an 
nstrument. The Tolume, foUo music slae, f 1 . 18. 

J. A. HOirXXIiO, 

Saered Muile Store, 889 Broadway, New Tork, 
And at 60 Bean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 

^OB FRmO Diiatlj and promptlj eiecnted at Ibis Office. 

OTTO DBESEL ^ 

OiTes Instruetion on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Riebardson's Musical Exchange. Terms, S60 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; 980 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

imPOBTERS OF FOREIGN RlVSICy 

HATB BBMOTBD TO 

Ho. 769 BBOADWAT, corner of Hinth 8t. 
NXW TOBK. 

J. M, MOZART, 

BB8IDBNGS, 18 MARION 8TRSBT, BOSTON. 
Address Biebardson's Musical Bzehange, 282 Washington St. 

Brass Band Music on Gardf.~New Pieces. 

rpHIS day published, the following of " Bitson's Select 
X Band Music," printed on eards. Price fl per set. 

No. IL Olpser Polka : No 18, Sontag Polka : No. 21, Roy's 
Wifo, lu[ Lodnng is on the Cold gronnd^nd Annie Laurie : 
No. 277LoTe Not Quickstep: No. 84, Wrecker's Daughter 
Quickstep. 

Published by Ollwer Dltson, 116 Washington St, 



CHICKERINa & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT AOTZON 
QRAND AND SQUARE 



OF STBBT DBSCRIPnON. 



WABEBOOmS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
▲prSO BOeTON. tf 



CHURCH OROANS. 

COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 

WK. B. D. 8IMM0NB, Organ Builder, 

(Heretofore doing bnsloess in the style of 17x. B. B. SlifxoXB 
k Co.) and 

GEOBQE FI8EEB, 

Of Cambridge, have this day fomed a Copartnership for con- 
tlnnlog the manufacture of Church Organs. 
We design to keep lb our Warerooms New Instruments for sale 
atprloee from 1400 toSliiOO^ach, and are pivpared to build 
by contract at the shortest notice, Organs, worth from 9600 to 
912fOOO. And by prompt and foithful execution of orders hope to 
merit a like encouragement to that heretofore extended to Wm. 
B. B. SiMMOHS, and which has indicated the nereralty of this 
buriness connection, that his entire atti^ntinn may be deTtrted 
to the more difllcnlt and artistic parts of the boflness, so that 
an increase thereof may cause no diminution of the personal 
attention which is requisite for the mainteuance of (he CHA- 
RACTER of our instruments, upon which we rely for soeeees. 
While it will be our aim and ambition to furnish Oboaks or 

A PBaFXCTIOR OP TO!(B AHO MxCHAKISM, ANf» OP AK XLBOAKCB OP 

XXTBRIOB UTCBOXPABSBD, wesrc cooflJent of abilltf to offer terms 
MORB FAVORABLE THAN CAN BE OBTAINED ELSE- 
WHERE, for the following reasons : Haring ample means, we 
can purchsie In lai^ge quantities at first cost, for caih ; can aU 
ways command the most talented assistant*, and also do suf- 
ficient business to practlw dlTlsion of labor, whirh, by assign- 
inir parts to workmen skilled in their particular branch, neces- 
sarily insures better work at less expense. Our Manufactory, 
by its proximity to Charles river, enables ui to recelTe lumber 
direct from the rescel at first cost, and baring been erected 
expressly for the business, is iu arrangement, else, couTe- 
nience and its facilities unequalled, beloB furnished with st^am 
engine, steam-heated drying-bouse, planing, grooTing, match- 
ing, moulding, tenoning, boring, and other machines, together 
with lath scroll, circular and other saws, &c., all operated 
by steam power. 

T%p$« faeilitie* art such 03 art pcssetud by no other mamu- 
fatturtr of Orfans in this country^ and of themwlves would 
enable us to f^imish instruments, with a flair profit, at a price 
which those of like quality must cost builders who hsTe work . 
done by hand thatxan be better executed at half the cost by 
steam machinery. 

Second luu&d Orfani at all times for sale. 

Orders for tuning church organs promptly attended to, and 
contracts taken for tuning by the year. 
Orders respectfully solicited. 

8IMMON8 &. FISHER, 

No. 1 Charles St., cor. of Cambridge St. Boston. 

Boston, October 1, 1865. 06 8mo 

L. H, SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF JHUSIC, 

905 "Waehiiigtoa 8tre«t« Boston. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

AlanniiaetorT', 379 mrashlnfton Streett 

BOSTON, UA88. 

TOUIG LADIES' VOCAL lUSIC SCHOOL 

B. R* BI«ABiCHARD» Teacher. 

This School is designed Ibr those who wish to aeqnlrs the 
ability to rtad music readily at sight, and to particularly adapr- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, fhmi the best mas- 
ters, in the CuUiTstion of the Voice, Style, &e. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb A Co , No. 8 Winter street 
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MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

ILL be happy to gWe instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Uuslc. Address :— 
No. 8 Hay ward Place. May 26. tf 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Reildenee No. 50 Kneeland Street* 

€• BREUSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO1 
701 BROADWAT, NEW TORK, 

Depot of Brard^t Grand Pianos, 

OIRCULATINO MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

\C^ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 

MB. AT7QT78T FRIES, 

Teacher of Music, will be ready to reoelTe pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson's Musical ^change, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 IMz Plaee. 

CARL HAU8E 

OTTXRS his serrices as Instructor In Thorough Bass and 
In the higher branehes of Piano playing. The attention 
Qt Amateurs. Aroftsslonal Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselTes Ibr public concert playing, or tescb- 



bur. Is rsspeetftilly requested. 

Mr. Hause maybe addreaied at the mude stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or O. P. Reed A Co., 17 Tre- 



FIR8T PREMIUM MELODEON8, 
The Very Beit now Kannfaetured. 

1^8. B. A n. W. SMITH rwpoctfnlly rail the attention of 
the public to their IMPROVED MRL0BJS0N9, constanUy en 
exhibition at their W^arerooms, 

Mp. 417 'Waslilniirton Street. 

By means of a new method of voicing, known only to tbem- 
selves, they liare succeeded In remoTtng the faanh and buoing 
sound whirh formerly charaeteriaed the instrument, rvnder- 
ing the tones full, clear and organ-Iike. The action Is prmnpt 
and reliable, enabling fhe performer to eiecute the most rapid 
music without obfomng the tones. TIm swell Is arrangwl to 
give great esprenion. 

The manuracturers recelTed the FInt Premium, orer all «om- 
petiton, at the Fair of the Massachusetts CbariUble Mrrbank 
Assoi iation ; also at the Metropolitan Mechanics^ Fair, held at 
WashioKtrtn, B. 0. 

For the Parlor, instmmenta are ftimished at priess Tarylng 
f^om f45 to S150. 

Larger instruments, with two bonks of keys, for cliapels and 
small chureheR, firom SIGO to S800. 
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Chat with RossiiiL 

BT FBBDINAND UILLER. 
Translated fbr this Journal ftt>m the ZeiiMng of Cologne. 

XL 

In the summer of 1836 Rossini came to pass 
a week at Frankfort Felix Mendelssohn 
was there at the same time, and I had the pleas- 
ure of seeing these two men, (he one of whom 
had written his last, the other his first great 
work, together almost daily in my father's house. 
The engaging manner of the celebrated maestro 
had its effect also upon Mendelssohn, and he 
played before him as much as he wanted, and 
what he wanted, both of his own and others* 
compositions. Rossini thought with great interest 
of those days, and often led the conversation back 
to the master snatched so early from us. He told 
us he had beard his Octet well performed in 
Florence, and I had to play to him the Sympho- 
ny in A minor, for four bands, with a very clever 
pianiste from Paris, Madame Pfkifer, who was 
then in Trouville. With what fineness, what 
esprit Mendelssohn knew how to treat the smallest 
motive ! said he after it was done. But how comes 
it, that he wrote no opera ? Had he not appli- 
cations for them from every theatre? 

— You do not know our German theatrical 
management, dear maestro. We try the works 
of all times and nations, from Gluck to Balfe, 
to Verdi, and let the living German composers 
make a trial when they can ; to order an opera 
is a thing which seldom occurs to any theatre di- 
rection. 

— But, exclaimed Rossini, if young talents are 
not encouraged, if you db not give them opportu- 
nity to get expenence, nothing can ever come of 
itl 

— And nothing toiU come of it, I answered. 



A Beethoven, a Weber write for once a 
couple of masterpieces, but from a living and 
progressive German national opera we are as far 
now as ever. Moreover I believe that the (rer- 
man composers will always incline mainly to- 
ward instrumental music. 

— They commonly begin with instrumental 
music, said Rossini, which perhaps makes it hard 
for them to accommodate themselves afterwards 
to the conditions of vocal music. They have dif- 
ficulty in being simple, whereas it is hard to the 
Italians not to be even flat 

— You are very severe, maestro ; indeed it may 
be the most difficult of problems to remain noble in 
simplicity. Speaking of that, I must come back 
again to my lament, that you did not continue 
after " William Tell" to write for the Grand 
Opera. Had you not the intention to compose a 
Fausl f 

— It was long a favorite thought of mine, and I 
had already sketched out a whole scenario with 
JouT. Naturally upon the basis of Goethe's 
poem. But about that time a real Faust mania 
sprang up in Paris ; every theatre had its a parte 
Faust, which quite destroyed my relish for it. 
Meanwhile came the July revolution ; the Grand 
Opera, formerly a royal institution, passed into 
the hands of a private impresario, my mother 
had died, my father found it intolerable to live 
in Paris, since he understood no French, — so 
I dissolved the contract, which pledged me to 
furnish four more grand operas, preferring to 
remain quietly at home and cheer the last years 
of my aged father. I was far away from my 
poor mother when she breathed her last; that 
had been an unspeakable grief to me, and I felt 
the greatest anxiety lest the same thing should 
happen to me with regard to my father. 

— And so you went home to your Bologna, 
where I found you in '38, when you were signing 
cards of admission to a public rehearsal at the 
Lyceum. You took great interest in that institu- 
tion at the time. 

— I hav^ done all that was in my power for it 
during my whole residence in Bologna down to 
the year '49. It was the school in which I got 
my education I And I had my fun also in having 
all sorts of works played to me by the pupils, 
who formed a complete orchestra. It often 
sounded, to be sure, like greens and turnips ; still 
it was young and fresh and entertaining. 

— You preferred Bologna to Florence for a 
residence ? I asked. 

— Bologna is my proper home, aud an uncon- 
strained and genial activity prevails there. Flor- 
ence is more of a court city, and that is nothing 
to me, although I like to think of all the friend- 
liness continually shown me by the Grand t)vke. 



— But it appears to me, you never found it 
very irksome, illustrissitno m&estro, to have in- 
tercourse with high and even supreme powers, 
and you have had opportunity enough for it In 
fact you took part in the Congress of Vienna. 

— I went there at the invitation of Prince 
Metternich, who wrote me a most amiable 
letter. Since I was le Dieu de Vharmonie^ it ran, 
he hoped 1 would come there, where there was 
so much need of harmony. If Cantatas could 
have done the thing, I should have accomplished 
it. I had to compose for them at the shortest 
notice five pieces, for the Negozianti, and for the 
NobUif for the festival of Concord — and what 
not? 

— But how did you contrive to do all that ? 

— In part I patched old things together and put 
a new text under it — yet that too was a labor, 
with which I could scarcely get through in season. 
In a chorus about Concord it happened, that the 
word Alleanza (Alliance) stood beneath a sor^ 
rowful chromatic sigh ; I bad no time to alter it, 
but I thought it fit to warn Prince Metternich 
beforehand of that mournful trick of accident. 

— He recognized in it perhaps the work of a 
higher destinyf said I. 

— At all events he submitted to it smilingly, 
proceeded the maestro. But the festival, which 
took place in the arena, was wonderfully beauti- 
ful, and is still vivid in my recollection. The 
only thing that plagued me there, was that I, to 
direct my Cantata, had to stand under an enorm- 
ous statue of Concord, in constant terror lest it 
should fall upon my head. 

— Concord would certainly have had a down- 
fall then I 

— Merci I But there were fabulous carryings on 
at that time in Verona. I was presented there 
among others to the emperor Alexander. He 
and king George the Fourth of England 
were tlie most amiable crowned heads that I ever 
met Of the personal attractiveness of the latter 
one can scarcely form an idea. But Alexander 
also was a splendid, really imposing man. I went 
from there to Venice, to write Semiramida, 
There again I found many of those high person- 
ages, and also Prince Metternich, who interested 
himself in an uncommon degree for music and 
really understood something of it He was pres- 
ent every evening in the Fenice at the rehear- 
sals of my new opera, and seemed to be very 
happy to be able to escape there somewhat from 
his political circles. 

— Apropos of that story of the chromatic AlU' 
ama^ said I, It occurs to me it used to be related 
how, during the occupation of the Church States 
by the Austrians, yon received an order from 
the new governor of Bologna for a Cantata, and 
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jovL executed the commission in such a way, that 
you roguishly set the new text to a much sung 
patriotic song of your composing. 

— There is not a word of truth in it. They 
left me quiet, and I really had no desire to joke 
with those stern gentlemen. I have never mixed 
myself up in any way in politics. I was a musi- 
cian and it never occurred to me to wish to be 
anything else, although I take the liveliest interest 
in what is going on in the world, particularly in 
my country's fate. In truth I have lived through 
and seen all sorts of things. 

[To be continued.] 



Life of John Sebastian Bach ; 

WITH A OUTIOAL TIBIT OF HIS COMP08ITIO1I8, BT J, V. FOKKXL. 

(Continued from p. 106 ) 
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I have already noticed the careful manner in 
which B ich, all his life through, revised his works. 
I have had repeated opportunities of comparinf; 
together the various copies of the same work 
written in different year?, and have felt both sur- 
prised and delighted at the diligence and ingen- 
uity with which he contrived to make the indif- 
ferent good, and good better, and the better 
perfect. Nothing is more improving than such a 
comparison for tne connoisseur, and the student 
eager in the prosecution of his art. It would be 
a very desirable object to add to the complete 
edition of Bach*s works, a supplement containing 
the most important and instructive variations from 
his best works. And why should not this be done 
with the composer, the poet of tones, as well as 
with the poet m words. 

In some of Bach*s earlier works it not unfre- 
quently happened that he repeated the same idea 
as it were in other words; as for instance, he per- 
haps repeated the same modulation in the same 
octave or in a lower one, or with a different turn 
of melody. In his maturer age he could not tol- 
erate such meagreness ; and wherever he found 
faults of this sort he never failed to discard them, 
no matter into how many hands the piece had 
passed, or however highly it was approved. Two 
most remarkable instances of this occur in the two 
preludes in C major, and C sharp major, in the 
first part of the »♦ Well-tempered Clavichord,*' both 
of which are in this manner shortened by one 
half, while they are thus freed from all useless 
superfluities. In other pieces it sometimes oc- 
curred that Bach did too little; his idea was not 
fully expressed nor sufliciently carried out. I 
find a remarkable example of this in the prelude 
in D minor, in the second part of the »* Well-tem- 
pered Clavichord." I possess several copies of 
this piece. In the oldest of them the first trans- 
position of the theme into the the bass is wanting, 
as well as several other passages which were nec- 
essary for the complete development of the 
thought In the second copy tliis transposition of 
the theme into the bass is inserted whenever it 
occurs in the modes most nearly related to the 
original one. In the third several passages are 
more fully expressed, and more neatly connected 
together. Still there remained some turns and 
figures of the melody which did not agree with 
the style and spirit of the rest; and these inac- 
curacies are so carefully amended in a fourth copy 
as to render this prelude the most beautiful and 
perfect in the whole collection of the " Well-tem- 
pered Clavichord." IVIany persons preferred the 
piece in its original form, and thought it disim- 
proved by these successive corrections. Bach, 
however, never suffered himself to be thus misled, 
but persevered in his corrections till it pleased 
Aim. At the beginning of the Ust century it was 
as much the fashion to overload instrumental 
music with running passages on single principal 
notes, as it has since been with vocal music, and 
Bach showed a passing conformity to this fashion, 
inasmnch as he wrote a few pieces in this style. 
One of these is the prelude in £ minor, in the 
first part of the "Weil-tempered Clavichord;" 
but soon returning td his own natural good taste, 



he altered it to the form in which it is now en- 
graved. Every period of ten years has some new 
form or style of melody peculiar to it, bat which 
quickly grows out of fashion. A composer who 
wishes his works to descend to posterity should 
avoid these transient peculiarities. Bach, how- 
ever, did not escape this rock in his early years. 
His first rompoifitions for the organ, as well as his 
two-part Inventions in their original fortn, are full 
of flourishes agreeably to the taste of that day. 
His organ pieces have remained as they were, but 
his Inventions have been much improved. The 
public will soon have an opportunity of comparing 
the ancient with the later form, as the publishers 
have formed the praiseworthy resolution of sup- 
pressing the first edition, and delivering to sub- 
scribers an improved one in its stead. The 
methods of improvement liitherto spoken of ex- 
tend, however, merely to the outwanl form ; for 
instance, to the redundant or unsuflicient expres- 
sion of an entire thought. But Bach frenuently 
employed means to perfect his works so nu-e and 
refined as almost to defy explanation. Unity of 
style and character are often marred by the ad- 
mission of one sin^dc note which, though it could 
not possibly be objected to by the most rigid 
musical grammarian, would yet offend the nice 
perception of the connoisseur. The most common- 
place passages may frequently become the most 
elegant by the substitution, addition or subtraction 
of a sinctc note. But such cases can only be 
decided oy the purest feeling and most finished 
and experienced taste; and these qualities Bach 
possessed in an eminent degiec; and he gradually 
so improved both, that no single idea was tolerable 
to him which, in all its points and bearings, did 
not agree and hanuonize with the rest. His later 
works, therefore, are as if all cast in one mould ; 
so smooth, even and harmonious is the rich stream 
of the most diversified ideas artfully blended 
together. This is a pinnacle of perfection in the 
art, which none has ever so eflectually attained to 
as John Sebastian Bach. 

(Concluiion next week.) 



For Dwtgbt^s Journal of Unilc. 

Signer Masoni 

FaOH TBS PaITATB PaPKRS or THS LATB UR. BftOWK. 

(A FANTASY PIECE ) 
[Copyright fecured according to law.] 

III. 

Upon reflection I clearly saw that the cause of 
Masoni*s unhappiness lay in the fiilse step of con- 
cealing his origin. Had he come into society as 
a rescued slave, this fact alone would have won 
him notice, and his noble and beautiful mind and 
character, leaving out of view his great artistic 
powers, would have done the rest in securing for 
him all of happiness that falls usually to the lot of 
man. I had aAcrwards a long and serious con- 
versation with him upon the subject, and advised 
him to let his history be made known, and thus 
drive the " devil," as he expressed it, from his 
imagination. For him, however, this was a step 
of almost unconquerable difficulty. The trace of 
African blood in his veins, which, however, it was 
utterly impossible for the most experienced over- 
seer or negro-trader to detect, had during the 
years that he had passed on equal terms with the 
students at Leipzig, and other places, become a 
bugbear of portentous size. As the idea became 
familiarized to his mind, it lost in some degree its 
terrors, and I think success would have crowned 
my efforts, had not opposing circumstances inter- 
vened. But I must give the outline of Masoni's 
story. He was bom on the plantation where I 
had first seen him — was the pet plaything in the 
family until he was five or six years old-^was 
then turned out among the other children until 
he had grown up a pretty boy, when he came 
again into the house for a few years, and was 



thence transferred to the stables. His master 
always treated him kindly, and he still cherished 
some degree of affectionate remembrance of him. 
His turn for music was remarked while he was 
still yery young, and time and opportunity were 
given him to practice the fiddle with superan- 
nuated old Pompey, and to fit himself to succeed 
him as plantation fiddler — then the height of his 
ambition — when the old man should ^* hang up 
the fiddle and the bow," which event happened 
when Masoni was still but a boy. Fompey's 
course of instruction was hardly one which would 
be admitted into an European conservatory ; — 
hence the great excellence the pupil attained 
was owing to a never-tiring industry and perse- 
verance, in seeking the means of expressing upon 
his instrument the tones which, sleeping or waking, 
were always ringing in his inward ear. No one — 
and he a slave— could be more happily situated 
than he ; yet something within refused to be con- 
tented with his lot, and ideas of freedom, vague 
and uncertain — whence they came, how begotten, 
he knew not — began to mingle in his dreams and 
musings, and make him miserable. Upon such 
topics he could not speak, but his though t«i and 
feelings began gradually to find utterance in 
strange tones and peculiar effects of his instru- 
ment. The discovery of his power over those 
who heard him play, drew him on to new efforts. 
He gave himself so entirely to this one object of 
his existence, as to bring him into difificulty with 
his master. 

And for a time his fiddle was taken away. — 
" What I suffered then ! what I suffered then !" 
exclaimed he ; '* I believe no tophet could be 
fuller of torment" The loss of his instrument 
affected his health seriously, and at last liis good- 
natured master, partly on his own account, partly 
for the sake of the other slaves, whom he would 
not deprive of this small enjoyment, ordered it to 
be returned, cautioning him to beware how he 
allowed it to spoil him for his daily tasks. 

Mr. Mason was a good-natured, easy man, 
proud of his descent, proud of his fine plantation, 
of his horses, his dogs, his social position, and of his 
well-fed, contented slaves, because nature, beyond 
a very handsome personal appearance in his 
youth and early manhood, liad given him nothing 
else to be proud of. His wife and children were 
all, like him, very moderately endowed with men- 
tal advantages — good, respectable, fashionable 
people — save the second daughter. Miss Sarah, 
^fasoni, speaking both from recollection and from 
the representations of Father Gutmann, pictured 
her as possessing all the intellectual gifts denied 
to the rest of the family, and as being proud, 
headstrong, and domineering in like proportion. 
While still a little girl of some ten or twelve years, 
she was more feared and disliked by the people, 
than all the rest together. It is one of the great 
disadvantages of plantation life, that unless the 
mother is able to understand, appreciate and 
guide the development of a rich and productive 
intellect, it is in a great measure left to its own 
resources, and being surrounded by so many un- 
favorable influences, the chances are many to one 
that the results will be in a high degree unfavor- 
able. Miss Sarah was a source of infinite per- 
plexity to both father and mother. She tyrannized 
over them, and over her brothers and sisters — 
how much more, then, over the poor people of 
the plantation. Her teachers could do nothing 
with her, and yet she by the mere force of her 
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talents far outstripped t)ie other cliildren in ber 
acquirements. She had one passion — Music. 
Tired of the shallowness and pretensions of the 
successive teachers she had had, and whom she 
had one aAcr the other fairly driven from the 
place, the winter when I was at the Christmas 
festival before described, she was spending in 
Fhikulelphia, that she might at length find some 
one able to afford her such instruction as she felt 
she needed. There she found Father Gutmann. 
He saw at once her capacities, and won her respect 
by introducing her immediately to the best piano- 
forte music of his " Fatherland." She soon found 
in him a man who was di.^poised to treat her airs 
and domineering tone with a cool contempt, which 
at the same time incensed and attracted her. 
She found it was a matter of entire indifference 
to him whether a girl of fifteen was disposed to 
continue her lessons or not, and after one scene, 
in consequence of which she was forced to hum- 
ble herself to him, or lose the delights of the new 
world into which he had brought her, she treated 
him with perfect respect When Spring came, 
she would take no denial from her father or from 
Gutmann — he should go with her to Virginia, 
and continue his instructions until the usual period 
when the family left home for the summer tour. 
Thus it came that Father Gutmann became ac- 
quaintcd with Masoni, and discovered his genius. 

*' My highest delight," said Masoni, " at that 
time, was to leave the stables after my work was 
done, and listen under the window to the (to me) 
wonderful music of the piano-forte and Father 
Gutmann's violin. The new world was thus 
opened to me also, and when I had a leisure mo- 
ment for my own practice, oh how I labored to 
reproduce the musical thoughts I had heard ! 
The old man took no notice of me, as I then sup- 
posed, nor could I iu my position as slave presume 
to speak with him upon a subject which filled my 
thoughts night and day. He did, however, ob- 
serve me, and as it afterwards proved, most care- 
fully, and would gladly have set me free, had it 
been by any possible means in his power. The 
time came for Gutmann to depart He had made 
himself respected and liked by every member of 
the family, who could not in their hearts thank 
him enough for his restraining influence upon the 
daughter and sister, whom they could not com- 
prehend, and who lorded it so haughtily over them 
all. His request therefore, that Dick might drive 
him to the stage office was at once allowed, and 
to my joy I firat found'myself alone and in a posi- 
tion to speak with the good old man. For some 
time little was said as we drove along. But just 
before reaching the ofiice he began : — 

** So, Dick, you are the musician there, it 
seems." 

" Yes, massa." 

** And you are quite a famous player, they say." 

"Ohimassa." 

^ Dick, I have heard more of your music than 
you think. If you were only free, I would make 
a man of you. Let's see : I say, Dick," and here 
he fixed his eyes full upon mine," if— t/ you should 
ever find your way to Philadelphia, go to the first 
shop in whose windows you should see a collection 
of musical instruments, present this letter, which 
is directed to me, and you will hear where I am. 
Mind, I say nothing of running away, and follow- 
ing the l^orth star into Pennsylvania ; I only tell 
you that should you happen to be in Philadelphia, 
don*t forget, 111 make a man of you. Let no 



living soul see the letter, except the man in the 
music store, or it may be the worse for you and 
for me." Nothing farther was said, and Father 
Gutmann bade me good bye in the presence of the 
stage-office people as unconcernedly as if he had 
never seen me before. 

I had been so happy in the possession of my 
fiddle again, as to be quite content with my lot, 
and this encounter with Miss Sarah's music- 
teacher, strange as it was to me, was soon almost 
forgotten. But after the return of the family 
from their tour, things were changed. Miss 
Sarah was prouder, haughtier, less amiable, if 
that was possible, than ever. The monetary 
crisis of 1837 in the commercial world had at 
length reached in its influence many of the Vir- 
ginia planters ; my master among the rest Cabin 
after cabin began to lose a tenant, sold away. 
My situation became less easy. My leisure hours 
became fewer. The order to stop that eternal 
fiddling was issued. And so the idea of being 
" made a man of" and of seeking out Father 
Gutmann, became more and more prominent in 
my mind. Still this idea would probably have 
led to nothing;, had not an accident happened to 
Miss Sarah's horse, for which I was in truth not 
to blame, but for which, with eyes flashing and 
face fluithed with rage, she demanded that I 
should be flogged. There could be no peace in 
the house until this was done, and so for the first 
time since I was a small child, 1 was stripped, 
tied up and flogged. Yes," continued Masoni 
after a pause, in a husky voice, " flogged until 
the blood ran in streams. The scars are there 
now, and" with his eyes gleaming with a fierce- 
ness which I had never seen in them before, he 
added, ** I would give my life willingly for re- 
venge ! " ** According to the reckoning of old 
mammy, — of my own mother I know nothing — 
I was then about nineteen years, and felt as 
much like a man as a slave can ; and the injustice 
done mo at the instance of that young girl quite 
changed my nature. I began to brood over the 
words of Father Gutmann, and at last — I did 
run away I Night after night as so many others 
have done, I followed the North star, and was so 
fortunate as to reach Pennsylvania in safety. But 
I was far from Philadelphia. Luckily I was so white 
as to avoid suspicion, and as I had succeeded in 
retaining my old instrument, I fid(iled my way to 
the great city. My letter was safe, and I pre- 
sented it at several shops where musical instru- 
ments were displayed, and at last found one 
where the address was known. Father Gutmann 
was in New York I 

»* I fiddled my way to New York, and after re- 
peated efforts, learned In the same manner that 
the old musician was somewhere near Boston. 
I fiddled my way to Boston, but there I sought 
him in vain. He was not known there." 

In Boston he made his case known to some of 
the anti-slavery people, who procured a place for 
him in a stable at the North End, the owner of 
which was a kind-hearted man and gave him 
time to earn many a quarter of a dollar as the 
musician of the poorer people. It was in the 
winter of 1840-41 that a distinguished German 
violinist came to Boston and announced a series 
of concerts, (I think this must have been Her- 
wig.) Masoni had been long enough in the free 
states to feel in some degree a full man, and to 
find that no one suspected his faint trace of Afri- 
can blood. He heard the new artist spoken of 



by his masters's customers, and an irresistible 
longing seized him to hear him play. With a 
trembling heart he asked permission to attend the 
concert The request was received with a laugh, 
but granted. It was interesting to hear him de-' 
scribe the feelings with which he joined the 
crowd at the door of the Melodeon, and by slow 
degrees made his way to the ticket box, half 
afraid, notwithstanding that he was well, nay, 
handsomely dressed, and looked quite the gen- 
tleman, of a repulse, with the rough question, 
" What the nigger was there for ? " But no, as 
he laid down his dollar a ticket was handed him, 
and he passed in, taking a programme at the door, 
which he only knew was right end up by noti- 
cing that other people had the large letters at 
the top. 

" The happiness and misery of that evening 
are not to be described — happiness at hearing 
the real powers of the violin, and seeing what it 
was to be ** made a man of" — ^misery at the idea 
of having lost Father Gutmann forever. On the 
whole, however, I was enchanted. The vocal 
pieces, indeed every thing but the tones of the 
master fell upon deaf ears — for them 1 was all 
ear. I trembled, laughed, cried, and the people 
near me in my distant comer looked upon me 
doubtless as a crazy man or a fool. And now 
my only thought was of the old music teacher; 
where to seek him ; how to find him ; I repeated 
my visits to every music store in the city — the 
same old answer — the name upon that letter, now 
becoming well worn, though kept as my greatest 
treasure, was unknown to them. 

I heanl that the last concert of the artist was 
announced. I could not withstand the tempta- 
tion, and went ; but not a note of the music did 
I really hear ; violin, voices, pianoforte appealed 
to senses too much preoccupied, for as I cast my 
eyes upon the audience below, from my seat at 
the end of the gallery, they fell upon the serene 
features of Father Gutmann, who sat in a chair 
directly in front of the stage. Heart in mouth, 
every nerve quivering, the last note had hardly 
ceased to sound, when I hastened down, pushed 
my way through the retiring audience, regardless 
of the black looks of the people whom I crowded 
anything but gently, and reached the space in 
front of the stage only to see the good old man 
pass the door of the private room, whither the 
virtuoso and his countryman had retired. For a 
moment I hesitated. But I could not lose him 
now— it would kill me. I rushed after him, he 
was talking with the great man in German, but 
turned at the noise I made in entering, and ro- 
coznized me at once. 

" Oh Massa Gutmann ! Massa Gutmann 1" was 
all I could 8ay« He laid his hand so gently and 
kindly upon my head. " So Dick, my boy, you 
are here at last. You want to be made a man of, 
then ?" 

*< Oh, Massa Gutmann I" 

** Well, Dick, tell where you are to be found 
I will see you to-morrow." 

I told him. 

** Go home now, I wish to talk with this gentle- 
man. I will certainly see you to-morrow. 

<« Do you think. Brown, that I slept that night?" 

The next day the North End stable keeper 
lost his muacal servant Mr. Gntmann took him 
to the smaU country town where he was then liv 
ing, placed him under the care of the cleiprman 
of the village, by whom he was instructed, and 
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whom he repaid by bis labor as boy and man of 
all work. Mr. Bigelow's family was small, con- 
sisting entirely of women, except the bead, and 
as is, or was, common with New England country 
clergymen, no distinction of rank between master 
and servant was made, and Dick's great industry 
and engaging qualities soon made him more like 
a son than a servant. 

Afler my return to America I sought out Mr. 
Bigelow, and had a long conversation with him 
in relation to his former pupil. 

Father Gutmann had confided to him the histo- 
ry of the young man, but, though at that time 
the notorious fugitive slave bill had not been 
passed, it was judged the safer course to keep 
that history secret. The name Mason i grew nat- 
urally out of Gutmann's German pronunciation 
of Mason. Mr. B. described Dick's progress in 
learning as the greatest phenomenon he had met 
during a long life, in which since his academy 
days he had seldom if ever been without pupils. 
It was but natural that such rich soil so long 
fallow should produce abundantly. For three 
years (the happiest of my life I said Masoni), he 
had his daily lesson in literature from Mr. Bige- 
low or his daughters, in the German language 
and in music from his protector. And then when 
Father Guttmann felt that his pupil had reached 
the limits of his powers of instruction, he took 
him from the quiet routine of his New England 
village life, brought him to Paris for a few months 
to give him rest and relaxation, to show him 
somewhat of the great world's life, and to lay a 
good foundation for the study of the French lan- 
guage. Thence they came to Leipzig, to Mendels- 
sohn, as before recorded. 

" But why was your history still kept a secret ?" 

*' I don't know whether Father Gutmann had 
any special reason for it In fact the matter had 
rather passed from our memories, so occupied 
were we both with other absorbing topics of 
thought It may be that the old gentleman, who 
hated the system of slavery beyond description, 
had some vague idea of proving through me, that, 
had we the same advantages as our masters, we 
should not fall behind them in other accomplish- 
ments, and only in case I took the high position 
he hoped, did he intend to lay bare the secret. 
But his plans now lie buried with the old man in 
the Gottesacker at Leipzig. While he lived the 
evil spirit kept at bay, but his death changed 
everything to me. You cannot conceive what it 
is for one, \vhose whole life has been spent either 
in the condition of a slave or under the care of 
such a parent or protector as I had, to be thrown 
at once upon himself and his own resources. My 
grief at my loss had hardly in some degree subsi- 
ded, when the feeling that I am but a runaway 
slave began to gain possession of me. I cannot 
conquer the weakness. I want some one to lean 
upon ; oh, if I could be always with you ! " 

** You would find me but a poor support !*' 
said I. '* I am alone in the world, and this evil in 
my lungs is already warning me to look forward 
with calmness and resignation to the day when I 
shall lie down, I hope to pleasant dreams, with 
the rest of the Browns, in the little churchyard 
at Hildale. A poor support 1 1 But you must 
not give way thus. Get Satan behind thee — get 
out of your false position, and you will find no 
need of support" 

«« Perhaps r 

After some minutes' silence he continued : << To 



confess the truth, I have been growing better, 
since we parted last Spring. Whenever the de- 
mon gets possession of me, the smart of that flog- 
ging seems to return, and a terrible desire for 
revenge is strengthening itself gradually. Every 
time the idea that a great gulf docs in fact sepa- 
rate me from those with whom I associate, though 
they know nothing of it, comes up, this craving 
for revenge is sure to accompany it I have in 
fact been brooding over this thought for many 
weeks past, and your presence is a blessing from 
heaven, as it relieves mo from that idle torment 
Tliat I have labored hard to improve myself you 
know — you sec the fruits of these labors — and yet 
the motives to them have been continually be- 
coming weaker. I am a fool, but the knowledge 
of the fact docs not help me."- 

Under the influence of the foolish idea which 
had possessed hiin, Masoni had sunk quite into a 
state of despondency. There was in him a consti- 
tutional want of energy ; or rather, a tendency 
when the critical moment came, to fail, through 
a latent suspicion of his own powers, a suspicion 
which only at such moments exerted any actual 
influence. He could push through any and all 
difliculties in search of the golden apple, but 
when it hung directly over his head he hesitated 
to stret(.'h forth his hand to pluck it, from fear 
that it was beyond his reach. I liave known such 
men in literary walks; conscious of their own 
powers, yet gaining no credit for them, because 
they needed the recognition of them to give the 
strength to prove their existence. Like Masoni, 
they need some one to lean upon, some one to 
encourage them. Are they not the Churchills 
of Longfellow's recent tale ? Masoni's aflcction 
for Father Gutmann had made him supcrnatu- 
rally strong and enabled him to press onward 
with a steadiness and perseverance, which neither 
ambition nor his love of music might have given 
him. Just now some new motive was necessary 
to elevate him from the state into which he had 
sunk, and push him onward in his career. 

That motive came. 

[To be eontlnaed.] 



The Opera in New York. 

In the Tribune of the 5th inst. there is n long and 
interesting article from the pen of W. H. Fry apro- 
pos of the close of the season at the Academy. lie 
reviews the whole history of the attempts to establish 
Italian Opera in New York, points out the causes of 
their failare, and hints at sounder and more practica- 
ble* methods, in a style and with a force of argument, 
which certainly claim the thoughtful considera- 
tion of all interested in the great lyric problem 
for our country. Its great length forbids our copy- 
ing entire, but wc commence making extracts of the 
more important parts. And we are moved to this 
the more, that we copied not long since an article 
from the Courier and Enquirer from the opposite 
point of view from the present writer, who advo- 
cates the democratic system of low prices, in opera 
as in all things. 

The following is matter of history and is interest- 
ing and instructive enough to stand on rftord in a 
Journal of Music. 

The attempts to establish an Italian Opera as 
one of the public amusements in New- York have 
been numerous, from the first one in the year 
1825 to the present time. In that year and the 
one following, the company of Garcia, of which 
his daughter, the Malibran, was prima donna, 
gave 79 representations twice and thrice a week 
at the Park and Bowery Theatres at the following 



prices of admission: Boxes, S2; pit$l; Gallery, 
25 cents. • The total receipts were $5G,C85. The 
larfrest nightly receipt vtsa 1,962; the smallest 
$250 ; the average, $717. In those days the pub- 
lic had the good taste not to require a new opera 
every three nights; for during that season 11 
Darbiere was performed twenty-three limes ; Tan- 
cred^ fourteen ; OtellOy nine ; /)on Giovanni^ ten, 
and other operas four or five times each. The 
next attempt, we believe, was that made in 1832 
by Montressor's Company at the Richmond Hill 
Theatre. In that season of 35 nights the receipts 
were $25,603 ; an average of $731 a-niglit Next 
the Italian Opera House at Church and I^onard 
streets was built, and diirins \U fin<t season of six 
months in 1833-'34 under Hi vafinoli's management 
the receipts avera«!ed $750 a-night During its 
s«*cond season of five months, in 1834-'35 under 
Porto and Sacchi*s mana«icmcnt, the receipts 
averaged $-150 a-ni;iht. The project of maintain- 
ing this as an Italian Opera House was then 
abaniloned ; it was rented for theatrical purposes, 
and in 1841 was destroyed by fire. 

Signor Palmo next erected an Italian Opera- 
House in Chambers street, which opened in 
1843-*4, with a season of twenty-seven nij^hts, the 
gross receipts of which were $13,525 — an average 
of $501 a night. During the fimt twelve nijrhts 
of the next siMson at the same house the receipts 
averaged $432, and during the season of 1845-6 
about $500. Palme's Opera-House being voted 
too small and too far down town for the tashion- 
abh'S, was tlien abandoned, and became some 
yenra later what it now is — Burton's Theatre. 
A hundred and fifty gentlemen next subscribed 
to support the Italian Opera for seventy-five 
nights a year during five years. Upon the strength 
of this subscription Messrs. Foster, Morgan and 
Colics built a very elegant Opera-IIouse m AHor 
place, near Broad wa.v. This hou>c hail accomo- 
dations for nearly 1,500 persons seated, viz : in 
the parquet 308, in two stage-boxes 28, in the 
first-tier Utalcony and boxes 277, in the second-tier 
private and open boxes 246, and in the third tier 
or amphitheatre 600. The five seasons, com- 
mencing with the Winter 1847-8 and ending with 
the Winter 1851-52, were given, and the receipts 
on the average were about $850 a night. 

These were all for what may be termed the 
legitimate attempts to establish Italian Opera as 
one of the institutions of New-York from 1825 to 
1854; beside these there were several chance 
seasons by Alboni, Sontag, and the Havana Com- 
pany and others, who had no interest in establish- 
ing the Opera in New- York, but calculated on 
making a large sum in a short time and carrying 
it out of the country to be spent. The prices of 
the above regular or legitimate seasons were vari- 
ous, ranging from $2 to $1, the last sum being the 
lowest ever charged to the best places. Most of 
these seasons ended disastrously the expenses ex- 
ceeding the receipts. When the five years' sub- 
scription for the support of the Astor-placc Opera 
House expired that building was converted to its 

E resent use — a library. It was then proposed to 
uild an opera-house capable of accommodating 
three times as numerous an audience, in order to 
make the experiment of a cheap Opera. In 
favor of building such an opera-house many 
arguments were presented, the chief of which 
was that if the Opera could at all be established 
here as a permanent institution it must be demo- 
cratic, that is drawing its support from many 
people, and not from a limited number of ^rivate- 
lx)x holders ; accordingly a house of great size was 
required by which numbers could be acconunoda- 
ted at prices of admission within the means of all. 
Some years before application had been made to 
the Legislature for an act of incorporation for this 
object which had been refused : it was now re- 
newed and obtained. 

The stockholders, too, supposed the Academy 
of Music was to be a democratic theatre, '* to seat 
comfortably from four to five thousand persons," 
as appears from their articles of association. 

So far for the present We shall continue these 
extracts next week. 
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Truth before Effect, or '' Lind versus Italy.*' 

We pubiyicd a short time ago a private letter 
of Mme.JKNNYLixD Goldsciimidt, containing 
eomo very admirable advice to a young American 
lady going abroad to learn to sing; and exhorting 
ber, among other thing j, to learn music , as well 
as singing, to become familiar with great music of 
great authors (that is the amount of it, not as she 
expressed it), and closing with these words : 

Whnt I th<*rcforo wish most earnestly to impress 

npon Mii<fl *i mind i;*, that she shouUI try to 

combine Italian song and German music, tho one 
beini; as necessary as the other; that nhc should try 
to avoid false pathos, as the name law cxi.^'ts, to its 
fullest extent, in Art as in life; that she he true to 
herself, try to find' out the beauty of truth, as well in 
the simplest soni; as in the most difficult iiria ; and the 
great socret will he hers — the most powerful protec- 
tor against envy and malice will be on her side.*' 

One would think there could be no mistaking 
the pure and simple purport of these words, and 
no gainsaying their great truth and wisdom. Yet 
the London Musical World, in copying the letter 
from our columns, fancying it necessary to find 
deep and hidden allusions in the most plain and 
direct speech, appends the following exquisite 
stupidity — if it be not malignity : 

"Without pretending to know what the accom- 
plished artist intends to convcv by " the most power- 
ful protector against envy ancl malice^" (which fairly 
eludes our closest investigation) we must own that 
we agree with much thai she advances True, a 
stanch admirer of Siff. Verdi mipht point to the 
quasi failure of Sig. Verdi** opera 1 Masrmdifri {The 
Freebooters)^ at Her Majesty's Theatre, in 1847, in 
which Mile. Jenny Lind plnved the principal charac- 
ter; but that would be rather wicked than logical, 
and savor not a little of the "envy and malice" 
against which tho renowned cantatrice so mys- 
teriously inveighs in her letter to the young lady. 

Whereat some good soul of a subscriber, in the 
next number of the World, replies from a simple 
coinmon-sense point of view, and with fatherly 
patience enlightens the editorial darkness. There 
is something so genuine in the feeling of this 
reply, that we think it worth preserving : 

Sir, — The perusal of the artistic and truthful let- 
ter of the renowned soprano, which appears ip your 
current number, has aflTordcd me so much gratifica- 
tion, that I trust you will pardon my anxiety to rush 
in at the end as interpreter of her concluding phrase 
"which" (says your Journal) "fairly eludes our 
closest investigation." 

The remark of the writer is that tfie most jwtoerful 
protector against envy and malice will be on the side of 
the young lady on whose behalf she is advising, if 
she pursues a given course, the essence of which is 
•* to Jind out the beauty of truth." Now this remark 
strikes mc as being in itself so beautifully just and 
true, that I would fain sec its illustrious originator 
honored by a Professorship at Oxford or Cambridge, 
either in Inusir, morals, or philosophy, or all three. 
But the sweet song-bird needs no such elevating 
process — statuary jjods and goddesses must be placed 
on columns reared by men of earth; but gifts created 
in heaven can soar aloft on ether's wing, and only 
return to earth at intervals to bless it with dreams of 
tire spirit-land. 

I must however, come to a matter-of-fact statement 
why I appreciate the remark; and it is this. If a 
heaven-born gift he possessed (say, by the lady ad- 
vised), and the possessor be true to herself, avoiding 
the exacrgerated style against which her kind friend 
so wisely counsels her, seeking (to re-quote the 
words) ^' to find out the beauty of truth, as wdl in the 
simplest song, as in the most difficult aria,* she will 
assuredly ^11 all hearts, worthy to be called human, 
with so much of loving ndmiratioo, as to leave no 
place for the rank roots of envy. Can we deem it 
possible that the all-beneficent Creator hath so fash- 
ioned eoen the least of His gifts, that it could excite 



so foul a passion ? Much less, then, can we suppose 
such a thinj; of the angelic gift of song I I, for one, 
feel assured that if an artist is not more loved than 
enried, he or she has something yet to learn, or else 
much to unlearn. 

It is this view of the case which so greatly charms 
me, and makes the entire letter such an cnjo}-able 
one as to render me anxious that none of its beauties 
should lie lost upon either the sex addressed, or the 
sex that must ever rejoice to admit its inferiority, even 
wifh the pen, when a really i;iftcd woman employs it 
as the winj^ed messenger of her soul's pure thouj;hts, 

ThouRh in haste, believe me to remain, dear sir. 
yours very faithfully. Chorale. 

4th Dec., 1855. 



CONCERTS. 



Fourth Orchestral Concert. — A baro- 
metrical sign has become almosi as much a matter 
of course at the head of a concert notice, as the 
metronome maik at tho beginning of a piece of 
music. Saturday night was the snow-storm of a 
score or two of years ; yet near a thousand peo- 
ple braved its fury and forgot it in the Music 
Hall. The concert appeared to give pretty gen- 
eral pleasure, although the programme was deci- 
dedly inferior to either of the preceding, and be- 
low the standanl of this class of concerts for 
years past. Tho Symphony in F, by Gouvt, 
we liked so much, thtit we could like to hear it 
again ; but not in the place of the great Sym- 
phony which one always expects to form the piece 
de resistance in such a series as this ; not at the 
expense of one si.xth of our whole year's sym- 
phony supplies. It is a light, euphonious, pleas- 
ing composition ; shows a decided talent for in- 
strumentation, using all the modern resources of 
the orchestra, and using them (the brass espe- 
cially) 80 that they enrich without oflTending. It 
shows also close familiarity — close, not intimate — 
familiarity with form, method, structure, and not 
with the spirit — with the great masters of the 
Symphony. Here you have preparations like 
Beethoven, but no Beethoven result, no consid- 
erable result at all follows. Thus in the Scherzo, 
the most striking of the movements, really clever 
in its first part, the sinking upon a mysterious 
prolonged monotone would fain raise expectation 
like the Leonora oveiture, but the episode (Trio) 
that ensues is a sentimental, sweetish sort of 
melody (duet of horns), which would not seem 
much out of place in some Anna Bolena or 
Lucia scena. Here again, in the Larghctto, he 
floats like so many young composers, in something 
like a Mendelssohnian atmosphere ; but the re- 
semblance is superficial ; yet there is sweetness, 
tenderness and grace in it German in his 
studies, M. Gouvy seems entirely French in char- 
acter,Jn spirit. Many times, in the first move- 
ment especially, you may fancy you are listening 
to an overture of Auber or of Adam. Familiar 
as he is with classic form, he does not appear 
master of it ; there is not real logical development 
of musical thought ; things do not follow as by 
innate necessity from germs of thought once 
started; growth, proportion, climax, (by which 
every work of a great creative mind impresses 
and commands you, whether you understand it 
quite or not, as surely as a great personal pres- 
ence) — these are not And this simply from the 
lack of genius, from the poverty of pregnant 
ideas, musical ideas. Instead of this you have a 
striving aftQj^ ideas; how remarkable this in the 
very first theme of the Allegro ; the would-be 
melody lif^s and lifts itself a little, and each time 
falls back, like the first efforts 'of a half-fledged 



bird to fly ; it seems to promise well ; seems as if 
out of this yearning would be born something 
memorable ; as if invention were indeed about 
to soar ; but it does not ; you lose all interest in 
the theme started, think little of it in what fol- 
lows, and please yourself as you can while he 
goes OB " making music.'* 

This is no criticism ex cathedrd ; we would not 
presume so far as that ; but such were the im- 
pressions which we could not help bringing away 
from this new Symphony, heard afler those mas- 
tcrworks of genius with which, thanks to our 
orchestras- for years past, we have been made 
familiar. The audience, too, made spontaneously 
the same comparison, for nothing all that evening 
was devoured with such an appetite and so spon- 
taneously applauded as the next orchestral 
piece, the charming and poetically light Allegro 
from the eighth Symphony of Beethoven. — 
Both pieces were in the main finely played. Be- 
tween them was the famous Aria from Gluck's 
" Orpheus" : Che faro senza Euridice, sung by 
Miss Adelaide Philupps. Her rich tones 
and artistic style could not but give pleasure in 
such noble melody; yet we regretted that she 
still, as on a former occasion, marred the pure 
perfection of the song by ornaments afler the 
modern Italian fashion, not profiting by the in- 
structions of Gluck himself with reference to this 
very piece, which were cited in this Journal some 
weeks since. We do not, however, blame tho 
singer. We can suppose she only knows the 
song as written out for her and taught her by 
her Italian teacher (Garcia ?) abroad. We blame 
the modern school, which teaches each young 
singer to consult effect more than the tiuth of 
Art As Gluck wrote it, there is not the slight- 
est ornament or cadenza either in recitative or 
air. Moreover the time was taken somewhat too 
slow in general, and with arbitrary variations, 
rather than those indicated by the composer. It 
is a pleasing and a striking fact with regard to 
Miss Phillipfs, that in precisely the music, 
which has not been taught to her, in the songs of 
the " Messiah" (which oratorio, we are told, she 
never in her life had heard), music which she 
sings directly from the notes, simply, as it is writ- 
ten, she has sung the best Here she respected 
the composer, respected the truth of Art, and 
did not make the music a mere vehicle of the 
modern singer's little outfit of effects. We hope 
Miss Phillipps will study and produce more songs 
of this kind, and produce them simply, loyally, as 
she has done the songs of Handel. 

Part Second opened with the overture to Semi" 
ramide, one of Rossini's best, and always popu- 
lar ; partly on account of the beautiful horn 
quartet, which was finely played, except perhaps 
a little too staccato ; and partly for its fascinating 
little melody, its voluptuous coloring and the Ros- 
sini characteristics generally. It was very effect- 
ively and nicely played, (except a slip in one 
ver}' simple horn passage,) and barely escaped an 
encore. — The remainder was rather of the nature 
of ordinary miscellaneous "star" concerts. — 
There was an unfortunate sweetish sameness, 
and hence a tediousn^ in the three last pieces. 
Between the somewhat hacknied O mio Fer- 
nando of Donizetti, (which Miss Phillipps 
sang admirably in the slow movement, executing 
well also, if not in her best style, the brilliant 
finale added to it, it is said, by Botbssini,— ■ 
though a more soprano pitch would seem essential 
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to the brightness of such a piece of vocal fire- 
works) — and the orchestrally arranged Doni- 
zetti 6nale to Lucia^ came a Violin Concerto by 
Spohr, also in modo di scena cantante^ that is to 
say, more in the singing operatic than the instru- 
mental spirit, monotonous with '* linked sweetness 
long drawn out," like most we ever heard of 
Spohr. Yet an excellent composition in its way, 
could it have come in stronger coiitrast with 
things before and after. It is indeed full of mel- 
ody. Mr. Carl Gartner played it smoothly 
and expressively, showing a great mastery of the 
fine points of execution. 

Otto 1>resel*s First Soiree. — The third 
season (we bad none last winter) of these ex- 
quisitely choice entertainments was opened on 
Wednesday evening, — ^an unfortunate time for 
not a few of the subscribers, whom previous en- 
gagcments kept away. Yet there was a fine 
audience, and a more delighted one seldom sat 
together through so much. The programme was 
long, but no one felt its length ; there was so much 
piquant individuality and novelty (to most of us) 
in the selections, so much variety as well as solid 
wealth, that new refreshment still anticipated fa- 
tigue. Such a programme may be preserved as 

a model in its way : 

rA«T I. 

1. First MoTement from fch« Concerto for two Pianos, In 

C, with Qaartet AecompanimeDt, I. S. Bach. 

2. Aria, with Yioloncello, J. 8. Ba^h. 

3. Piano Boloa: a. Rondo, np. 16, Chopin. 

b. Fnghetta, R Bchumton. 

e. Glxo«t Mniart. 

4. Socond SonaHi for Piano and Violoncello Ifrndeliahon. 

AUegro molto animato— Allegretto— Adagio— Finale. 

PABT II. 

5. Sonata for Piano : "Lea Adienx, T Absence, et le Re- 

tonr," BeethOTen. 

Adagio— Allegro— Andante— Allegro Tlvaoe. 

6. Aria : ** Dove Bono/' from Le Nozze dt Figarro^. . .Moiart. 

And " SlumlMr Song," (Words by Tenny'M>n.) 

7. Romance for Piano, with Quintet Aecoinpanlmcnt. 

from the first Concerto by Chopin. 

8. Quintet for Piano, Tlollns, rlola, and Tloloncello, 

R Schumann. 
Allegro brillanto— Tempo di Marcla Itinebrs— Uolto 
animato- Finale. 

For unavoidable reasons the Sonata by Men- 
delssohn was played first; a singularly beauti- 
ful composition, full of verve and impetus, perva- 
ded by a delicate and subtle fire from beginning 
to end, and very difficult. It was admirably 
played by Messrs. Drebel and Wulf Fries. 
The movement from the concerto by Bach, for 
two pianos, had all the cheerful, wholesome life 
and strength and sunshine of the profound, yet 
ever childlike master ; — buoyant, sparkling with 
a myriad happy wavelets in incessant motion, 
never resting, never troubled, like the sunny 
bosom of the broad sea. Such a* piece of music 
you do not remember consecutively, but as a con- 
tinuous happy state, a present in which past and 
future are absorbed. It was played with consum- 
mate neatness and truth of accent by both artists 
(Messsrs. Drksel and Trenkle.) 

The three little piano solos, played to perfec- 
tion by Mr. Dresel, were finely contrasted, and 
each original and charming in its way. The Hon- 
do of CnoPiN, however, is not a little piece, but 
a long and difficult bravura handling of an arch 
and piquant little theme, without the inconse- 
quence or emptiness of most bravura pieces. 
The Pughetta by Schumann, one of his early 
little inspirations, has a short march-like rhythm, 
subdued and mysterious in its tone, very clear 
and taking in its form. The Gigue by Mozart 
is a fascinating, merry thing, mnch in the man- 
ner of old Bach's happy humors. 

Mr. Dresel deserves thanks if only for introdu- 
cing to his audience another Sonata of Beetho- 



ven. The titles of the movements: "Parting, 
Absence and Return,'* indicate its sentiment. But 
there is no common-place and feeble pathos about 
it. It is the deep, poetic, delicate pa»*ion of a 
Beethoven that inspires its sadness and its un- 
containable ecstacy. It is a perfect love poem 
from beginning to end, admitting of no break be- 
tween the parts, music in which you forget the 
player (if he plays it truly, as Mr. Dresel did,) 
and are trans[>orted by the exquisitel}' imagina- 
tive dream of passion. It has not the breadth 
and grandeur of many of Beethoven's works, but 
reveals no less a genuine side of him, and to those 
who know it well has always been one of the 
most interesting, though perhaps not one of the 
most readily appreciated by listeners for the first 
time. It is extremely difficult, played so very fast 
as it must be in the Allegro and Finale ; for 
Beethoven wrote musical ideas, and not piano 
passages. 

The Romance by Chopin was heavenly ; the 
melody, of his most subtle, delicate, and dreamy, 
floated on the air so purely, and stole so sweetly 
on the listening soul, that one scarce thought of 
the cunning, sympathetic fingers that discoursed 
it; and against that soft, misty background of the 
quartet of muted strings, the efi*ect was perfect. 
Mr. Dresel is one of the few and therefore best 
pianists, who makes you hear the music, not him- 
self. In this piece, as well as the Bach Concerto, 
he was finely accompanied by the Mendelssohn 
Quintet Club ; also in the closing piece, that 
grand and overwhelming Quintet by Schumann, 
which produced eo great an impression when 
played two or three times here a few years since, 
and a much deeper now. Whatever may be 
thought of Schumann's later works, there is no 
questioning the originality, the imaginative power 
and beauty, of this work. The tnarcia funthre 
is profoundly touching. 

The vocal selections, sweetly sung by Mrs. 
Wentworth, who did not seem, however, in her 
best voice, were very choice. That glecsomely 
pious aria by Bach, to words (in the German) as 
quaint as some of the old Methodist hymns, the 
burden being, ''My Jesus is here"! sounds as 
fresh and new as any melody we know. The 
air from Figaro was perhaps better sung, bating 
the long recitative, in which the singer seemed 
not quite to trust herself; and the (anonymous) 
lullaby to Tennyson's words : ♦* Sofl and Low, 
Wind of the Western Sea," was found to be a 
little gem in its way, words, melody, and accom- 
paniment being most aptly wedded. 



Apology. — Owing to a multitude of acci- 
dents, failure of gas, sickness of printer, &c., it 
has been impossible to get this paper out in season 
for the usual mails. 

Ptt8t([at d^ftit-d^hat. 

The fifth Orchestral Concert, next week, offers a 
richer programme than the last — indeed a very at- 
tractive one. The old C minor Symphony, the first 
love of Boston, will be hailed with joy by hundreds^ 
The series will close with festival commemora- 
tions of great composers, which will pique public 
interest not a little. We suggested in our last the 
propriety of making the sixth concert a commem- 
oration of Mozart, the one hundredth anniversary 
of whose birthday occurs on the 27th inst. But the 
regular evening of the concert comes on Saturday, 



February 2d ; and February 3d is the anniversary of 
Mekdklssouv's birth. The directors therefore have 
decided to unite the two occasions in one on Satur« 
day, February 2d, and make the concert commem- 
orative of those two great masters, the scleciions 
to be taken purely from their works: such as the 
'' Jupiter" symphony, Ztiuber/ldte overture, &c., of 
the one ; the Piano (with orchestra) Capriccio, Over- 
tures, &c., &c., of the other. A seventh extra Con- 
cert will be given on the evening of Saturday, March 
2d, which will bo a grand Bebtiiovbn Fkstival, 
for the inauguration of the Statue in the Mnnic Hnll, 
when the " Choral Symphony/' the Choral Fantasia 
(for piano, to be played by the donor of the statue), 
will be given with grand orchestra, a select ehonis, 
and distinguished vocal aid, besides other instru- 
mental and vocal matcrpieres of the great roan. 
A poetic prologue, too, has been prepared by one 
who is both artist and poet, and will be recited on 
the inspiring occasion. 

The announcement of nine nights of Italian 
Opera ut the Boston Theatre, commencing on the 
21st, is at length formally before us. The prospectus 
is a tempting one ; tlio singers the same of whom we 
have heard so mnch at the Academy in New York, 
a brilliant galaxy of nomes, headed by the incom- 
parable Laorangb, and including our own Elisb 
Hensler, who comes to us in opera for the first 
time, three good contralti, of whom Namtier- 
DiDiEE is new to .us and famous; two principal 
tenors, Brignoli and Salviani — the latter new to 
us, and one of the old Rossini school of tenors — 
besides several secondary tenors; and such well 
known and esteemed baritones and basses as Mo- 
RELLx, Amodio, Royerb (the comic), and Gaspa- 
Rosri. Our handsome '' Don Quixote of the Opera" 
comes as Conductor again. The list of the pieces to 
be produced, though to the cultivated music-lover it 
offers very little novelty, is yet one to prove very 
popular, and includes three well-known operas of 
Bellini, two of Donizetti, the Trovatore of Verdi, 
the Semiramide of Rossini, the Don Juan of Mozart, 
and for one grand novelty the Prophet of Meyer- 
beer. Why not give us also, with such means, the 
ever-fascinating, the immortal ** Barber?" There 
are to be Saturday afternoon perform onccs ; is not 
the mere tradition of that Grisi and Mario afler- 
noon in Jl Bar6iere enough to create a demand for it? 
The prices, though not down to the popular stand- 
ard, are yet more reasonable than they have usually 
been, considering how costly aud how strong the 
troupe. 

The next conductor of the London Philharmonic 
Concerts, it is said, will be Mr. William Stern- 
dale Bbkmbtt, the composer of the Naiadet over- 
ture and many classical works in quite a Mendels- 
sohnian vein. . . .Jullien is still giving in London 
his ''Mozart nights" and his "Beethoven" and 
"Mendelssohn" nights, each night winding op with 
his stupendous Sebastopol quadrille. Mme. Qassibe 
is his sin;ier Mercadaktb, the veteran compo- 
ser, has entered into a contract with the Impresario 
of the San Carlo, at Naples, to write a new opera for 
the Carnival season of 1856-7. 

The Opera season at the Academy wound up last 
week with Don Giovanni, Mme. Lagrange as Don- 
na Anna, Mile. Nantier-Didieb as Zcrlina, Elisb 
Hknsleb as Donna Elvira, Morelli, the Don, 
RovERB, Leporello, Salviaki, Ottavio. We shall 
soon have it here. 

Mr. Morgan, the distinguished organist, has been 
giving in New York an evening of " Piano-Forte Re- 
citals," as ho calls it, in which he played Sonatas of 
Beethoven, preludes and fugues of Bach and Handel 
and Mendelssohn, pieces by Chopin, &c We hear 
nothing more of those Organ Soir^ which he pro- 
posed giving in Boston Mr. 'Gust ay Satter, 
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the pianist, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Leach, vocal- 
ists, ^vc the first of a scries of Chamber concerts at 
the Noifolk House in Roxbary, on Wednesday night. 
The entertainment, we may prcsamo, was mainly 
classical, bat one of the reports speaks in most glow- 
in;; terms of the prodigious energy with wliich the 
young virtuoso reproduced the Trocaiore anvils on 

his grand piano In Salem concerts of sacred 

music arc announced by two societies: the Cho- 
ral Society will repeat Moxart*8 12th Mass; the 
Academy of Mubic sing to-morrow evening choruses 
from the " Messiah, " " Creation," " Mount of Ol- 
ives," &c. 

The interest of " The Messiah," though it has 
been given five times within the month past, is not 
yet exhausted. There seems still an eagerness to 
cing it and to hear it, and many will hail with pleas- 
arc the snddcn announcement of still a sixth per- 
formance in the Music Hall, to-morrow night, in the 
sh.'ipc of a" Grand Union Concert." Tl»e three socie- 
ties have taken their turns separately, and now two of 
them, the Musical Education and the Hakdel 
AND IIaydn societies, (the latter volunteering indi- 
vidual aid), will no doubt make a splendid chorus, 
and with such solo aid as they announce, with Mr. 
Zbrraiin conducting, a good orchestra, and Mr. 
MuKLLER at the organ, produce it very satisfactorily. 
The Education Society are entitled to a good night, 
considering the storm of Christmas. This society in- 
augurated their new hall (in Mercantile Library Build- 
ing) last Monday evening, with appropriate music, 

speeches and other plciisant socialities The 

second Concert of the German Trio took place at 
Chiekering's last evening; the classical pieces were 
Beethoven's " Kreutzcr Sonata" (violin and piano), 
and Tiio in C minor, Op. L Mrs. J. H. Lomo sang, 
and there were solo fantasias and so forth as before. 
.... The Mendelssohn Quintette Club an- 
nounce some very favorite masterpieces for the next 
Chamber concert, such as ibc '*Kreutzer Sonata", 
the P: flat Trio of Mozart, &c., &c. 

The second Philharmonic Concert in New York 
takes place this evening. A symphony by Gade 
will be the main feature; Badiali (not gone back 
to Europe after all!) will sing, and Aptommas, the 
harpist, and Sciimitz, the hornist, perform solos . . . 
They seem to be having a rich opera season in New 
Orleans. The Huguenots , HaMvy's Reine de Chifpre, 
Verdi's Jerusalem; Lucia^ Norma, Le Domino JVbir, 
&c., have been represented by the excellent French 
Company there. In the same city M. Collionon, 
pianist, one of the classical pupils of the French 
Conservatoire, is giving Chamber Concerts, inclu- 
ding Hummers Septet, quai*tets of Beethoven, Mo- 
zart, &c. Everywhere in the cities of our broad 
land this kind of music seems to bo gathering its 
circles of admirers. 



Pusi4at (l^o\tits^ondtn^t. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 8. — I write more to beg par- 
don for my long silence than to give you any news 
in regard to musical matters here. For nearly four 
weeks I have been invalided, and not only unable to 
attend any of the concerts that have been given, but 
even too ill to account for the cessation of my cor- 
respondence. However, I am at length able to brave 
the night air, and shall then resume my series of 
letters. 

I have been to but two concerts since I last wrote 
you, and they were given so soon after my last letter, 
that they date too far back to demand a lengthened 
notice now. One was given by the Musical Union 
at the Musical Fund Hall, the other was that at which 
Badiali appeared at Concert Hall. The feature of 
the first was the Stabat Mater of Bossini, with full 
orchestra. The staging being too small to accom- 
modate both chorus and instrumental performers. 



the latter were placed apon the floor of the room, in 
front of the voices ; I leave you to imagine the re- 
sult; the accompaniments were heard to onusual 
advantage, the voices completely overpowered by Uie 
din. 

Badiali's concert, or more properly Mr. Black^s 
second concert, was a very interesting entertainment, 
owing to the re-appearance of the favorite baritone 
after a lengthy absence from Philadelphia. He sang 
with all his ordinary taste, and to my ears his voice 
sounded as fresh and fine as in the old Sontao 
opera times. 

To night the Musical Union gives a grand Ope- 
ratic Concert to inngurate the new Hall in Market 
street; a very large room, I hear, seventy feet by 
one hundred and eighty in length. I have not seen 
the interior. From the street its appearance is by 
no means imposing, as it is built of common red 
brick, and is over a flour-dealer's depot, — not an oli- 
giblc position for a music-room. Its situation in 
Market street will prevent it from becoming a fash- 
ionable resort, as the " upper ten " could not bring 
their carriages to the curbs where vegetables and 

butchers' carts properly belong. 

By the newspapers, I see Professor Crouch has 
connected himself with Sanford's American Opera 
House, — a sort of Buckley's Serenaders, — and has 
written for it a burlesque upon Abrma, which, it is 
advertised, he will conduct in person. 

The Oratokio and Madrigal Societt, of 
which Mr. Crouch is the musical director, is to 
organize to-morrow evening. 

The Handel and Hatdn Society is in active re- 
hearsal, I am told, under the baton of Leopold 
Meignen. I do not think the directors have an- 
nounced a concert yet 

As to the Harmon I A, I have not heard its name 
breathed since the critics exhausted themselves on 
Mr. Darlet's Oratorio. The society is probably 
resting on its laurels. 

A friend tells me that Mr. Meignen has completed 

an Oratorio, called " The Deluge," which is to be 

brought out at an extra concert of the Musical Union, 

which, I suppose, is anxious to rival the Harmonia 

in the fostering of American composition. Such a 

rivalry is honorable to all concerned. 

Vfritas. 



BOSTON THEATRE. 



ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, 

THE FIFTH 
OF THE SUBSCRIPTION SERIES OF SIX 

GRAND ORCHESTRAL OONOERTS 

Will he given at the 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On Saturday Evening, Jan. 19th, 1856, 

With the amistaoce of 
MRS. B. A. WENTWORin and Mr. WULF FRIES. 

Conductor CAUL ZERRAHN. 



PROGRAMME. 

Parti. 

1. Symphony No. 6, in C minor, Beethoren. 

2. Aria :* " Dot« rcno" trmn L» Nozxe di Figaro^ Mosart 

Sung by Mrs. WxKTWOBTn. 

8. Overture to Oberon^ Weber. 

Part II. 

1. Andante and Yariations, and Finale from the Septet 

in E flat, op. 20,. . ,. . . .BeethoTon. 

2. Solo for Violoncello : " SouTenin de Spa." 

Played by Wvlw Fa»s. 
8. Song: 

Mrs. WKHTlfoaTH. 

4. Nottnmo, ftom the Midsummer Night^s Dreamy 

Mendelflflohn. 

6. Orerture to Siege of Cerinth Rossini. 

Tickets Fifty Cents each, to be obtained at the nsnal places. 
Also, in sets of six, good for any of the remaining eoncerts, at 
$2^ per set. 

Doors open at 6)^. Commence at 7}i o^cloek. 



8IG. AUGUSTO BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNET ST. 



The Mannger has the honor of annoanclog that arrange- 
ments have Wn made to give 

A SEA90.V OF NINE NIGHTS OF 

ITALIAN OPERA, 

AT TUB BOSTON THEATRE, 

Commencing on MONDAY, jMnuary 2lRt, 1856, and continuing 
during a period of three wreko— the Opera Nights Iwng fixed 
for Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of each week. 

The repertoire will consist of the following most popular 
Operas. 

I Purltanl, Norma, 

n Trovatore, Semlramldc* 

Ijlnda dl Chamouuiz, Don Gtovanal, 

Sonnam'bnla, The Prophet. 

I«a Favorlta, 

In addition to the nine regular reprPKntations there will be 
an extra performance each Saturday Afternoon. 

TO THB BOSTON PUBI«IC. 

Relying upon and ft^Ung confident of your cordial rapport, 
it h«A been determined, on the part of the manngement. In 
carrying out the above announcement, to spare no effort to 
prerant th«t.'*e representations In an unexrep'lonHble ninnner. 

During the Hearan, the following Artistes will have the honor 
of appearing before you, and In the list may be found the 
names of many who have met with the most complete and 
flattering success both In Europe and America. 

Madame ANNA DE LA GRANGE, 

Miss ELISE HENSLRR, 

Mile. NANTIER DIDIEE, 

Mile. MARTINI D'ORMT, 

Mile. VENTALDI. 

Signori BRIONOLI, OASPARONI, 

SALVIANI, GIULTO, 

MORELLT, JARNOLDI, 

AMODIO, QUINTO, 

ROVERS, MUELLER, 

And in the Ballet, 

Mile. DE LA TIGNE, Hons. ItlPPOLITE. 

AMATI DDBREUIL, Stage Manager. 

MAX MAKETZBK,. . .Musical Director & Conductor. 

The prices of admission are placed at the lowest possible 
sum that will probably ensure a return of the large expendi- 
ture required. They will be as follows : 

Balcony, f2.00 

Parquet and First Tier, .1.60 

Second Tier, 1 . 00 

Amphitheatre, GO 

Seats secured ia all parts of the bouse, except the Amphi- 
theatre. 

The Ofllce ftir securing rewrved Sfhta for the neason, will 
open at the Music ftnre of £. II WADE, No. 197 Washington 
Street, on Monday, January 14, 1856. 

GRAND UNION CONCERT. 

THE MUSICAL EDUCATION SOCIETT, asfisted hj Mem- 
hers Gf tne HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, will xe. 
peat the Oratorio of the 



WITH FULL ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENT, 
AT THE BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 

This CSaturday; Eveningy Jan. 12, 1866, 

ASSISTKD BT 

Mrs. B. A. WENTWORTII, 

Mrs. J. H. LONG. 

Miss JENNT TWICHELL, 
Mr. A. ARTHURSON, 

Mr. GEO. W. PRATT, 

Mr. J. BL MOZART. 

Carl Zukahn, Conductor F. F. Mubllse, Pianist. 

Ticlcets 60 cents each, to Im obtained at mustie stores and at 
the doors. — Concert to commence at 7X oVlock. 

WM. B. MERRILL, Sec'y. 

CHAMBER CONCERTS. -Seventh Series. 

€^t MtnMm^n diiiinttttt CIeIi's 

futth oonoert 

Will Uke place on TUESDAY EVENING, Jan. 15th, 1856, 
at Messrs. Chickeriog*s Rooms, assisted by Mr. J. Taexkuc, 
Pianist. 

Bi'ethoven> Kreufser Sonata, — Trio by Haydn,— Quartette 
in B minor, Mendelssohn,— Quartette in E flat, Mosart, etc., 
will be presenled. 

(tT-Half Packsges of Four Tickets, S2 50. Single tickets, 
81 each. Concert will commence at 7>^ precisely. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Il«ildcn«e No* 50 Kneelsutd Street* 

MB. AT7QT78T FRIEB. 

Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th. and may Im addressed at Richardson's Musical Exchsnge, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Pluee. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^ (Imported from England) 

3 O 9 > Broadway, N.T. 

MUSICAL PRESENTS. 

NOYELLO^S OCTAVO EDITIONS OF ORATORIOS, In 
Yocal Score, wtih a Keparare arrompanlment for the Orsan 
or Plano-Forto. By ywcwt Notello. Tbeie work* wlliba 
found appropriate presents, combining elegance with a mode- 
rate outlay for a standard work. 

WORKS ALREADY COMPLETED: 

HAYDN'S 
Gi«atlon, (Bound) S1.2S 

HANDEL'S 

Solomon, (Bound) 1.88 

Israel in Egypt, ** 1.68 

Messiah, " 1-63 

Samson, " 188 

Judas MaeeabsBue, *' 1.68 

Jephtha, " 1.68 

Dcttingen Te Deum, ) /p&mr) fiS 

Coronation Anthem, " Zadoek the Priest," ) * ' ' •v»^*I*'J "«* 

Joshua, (Bound) 1.88 

Aels and Galatea, (Paper corers) 76 ) 

Alexander's Feaat, •* 80 S *' 2. 26 

Ode to St Cecilia's Day, " 60) 

AI||00I<m1« •••••••eB«a«««a*eeee*«**<*««««*ea»*e *• OO 

cUtttly ■•■••••••••ee««*a«*«*»a***«»*»«««ef«a«ee ^> V9 

MENDELSSOHN'S 

8t.Pau1 " 1.68 

Hymn of Praise— Lobge8ang,( Paper) f 1.00) u 100 

Ai the Hart Pants, ^ .88/ •• ^^ 

MOZART, HATDN, AND BEETHOVEN. 

Tlie Three f aTorite Masses, with the Latin words, and an 
English adaptation bj K. Q. Loraine, £«q., namely : 

Mosart's Twelfth Mass,. . . .(Paper) 88 ) 

Haydn's Third or Imperial, ** 68 { (Bound) 2.18 

Beethoven's Mass In 0, *• 68 ) 

" Eogedl ; or David in the Wtldemees, (Paper) 0.76 
Monrt's 15th Mass (the celebrated Requiem,). . . ** 0.60 

ROMBERG'S 
LayoftheBeU, ** 0.68 

All the Choruses finom the octavo editions may be had sep»- 
rately, from 8 cents to 18 cent* each. 

Also each piece from the above Oratorios to be had sepa- 
rately in full music siie. 

€• BBEUSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
701 BROADTVAT. VEW TORK, 

DSpot of Erard'$ Grand Pianos, 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

Q^ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

905 HVsMhinffton Streett Boston. 

PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Jllanufltctory, 379 IVashlngton Street* 

BOSTON, MASS. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL be happy to give instrurtion in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address : — 
No. 8 Hay ward Place. May 26. tf 

J . M . MOZART. 

RESIDENCE, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson's Musical Exchitnge, 282 Washington St. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson's Musical Exchange. Terms. 160 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; f80 per quarter of 12 l«tsons, one a weelt. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT AOTZON 
QRAND AND SQUARE 

OF EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



WABEBOOmS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
AprS9 BOSTON. tf 



CHURCH OROANS. 

OOPARTNERSHIP NOTIOE. 
WX. B. D. BIMMORS, Organ Builder, 

(Heretofore doing business in the style of \Vx. B D. Simxoxs 

& Co.) and 

OEOBGS FI8HEB, 

Of Cambridge, have this day formed a Copartnership for con- 
tinuing the manufarture of Church Oriians. 
We design to keep in our Wurerooms New Instrument* for mie 
at prices from ff4iD0 toS1.fi00eai-h, and are pr^pnred to build 
by conrrart at the i^hortest notitn^. Organs, worth from 8600 to 
•12,000. And by prompt and foithfulexecnfionofordemhopeto 
merit a like encouragement to that heretofore extended to VVm. 
B. D. Simmons, and which has indicated the nereMity of this 
business connertion, that his entire atti>nti()n may be devoted 
to the more diflirult and artistic parts of the buriness, so that 
an Inereaae thereof may ranse no diminution of tt>e permnal 
attenrlou which is requisite for the mainteuance of the CIIA- 
RACTBK of our instruments, upon which we rely for sucre98. 
While it will be our lim and ambition to furnish OaOANB or 

A PEBrSCTIOlf OP TORB AND MBCHAVUM. AND OP AN KLBOANCI OP 

KXTERIOB UN80KPAS8BD, We are confl<Jent of ability toofTtrr terms 
MOKE FAVORABLE TU.\N CAN BB OBTAINED ELSE- 
WHERE, for the following rpaiiniis : Having sniple means, we 
can purchaw in Urge quantities at flnt costt, for cii«h ; can al- 
ways command the most talented a.<<Fistant«>, and also do suf- 
fici«nt business to prnciise division of labor, wbicli, bjassign- 
infr parts ro worlinien skilled in th«ir particular branch, neces- 
sarily insures better work at less expense. Our Manuuctory, 
by its proximity to Charles river, enables us to receive lumber 
direct fh>m the Tes^el at first cost, and having been erecfe^l 
expressly for the business, is In arrangement, siae, conve- 
nience and its facilities unequalled, being rurntshed with ttfmm 
engine, steam-heated drying>house, planing, grooving, match- 
ing, moulding, tenoning, boring, and other ninchinrs, together 
with lathes, scroll, circular and other saws, &c., all operated 
by steam power 

TfifM /ncitities are such as are possfssed fry no othn mamu- 
/atturer of Or^ns in this eoutury^ and of themKlves would 
enable us to furnish instruments, with a fair profit, at a price 
which those of like quality must eont builders who have work 
done by hand that can be better executed at lialf the cost by 
steam machinery. 

Second hand Organs at all times for lale. 

Orders for tuning church orgnns promptly attended to, and 
contmrts taken for tuning by the year. 
Orders respectfully solicited. 

SIMMONS &. FISHER, 

No. 1 Charles St., cor. of Cambridge St. Boston. 

Boston, October 1, 1865. 06 8mo 

g^OB PRINTING Dcatlj aod pninptlj oecDlal at this Ofice. 

X.>A£T no OHANT ABPUQO£ ATT 

PI AN O. 

BY 8. THALBERQ. 

As the Piano, properly speaking, cannot render that which 
Is most perf<f«*t in the l>eautlful art of Singing, namely, the 
faculty of prolonging founds, we muftt overrome this Imper- 
fection with address and skill, and be able, not only to simu- 
late sustained and prolonged notes, but to swell them also. 
Emotion renders us ingenious, and the neccMlty of express- 
ing what we feel creates for us rreonrees which never occur to 
the mechaniral performer. 

With this fart In ^ew, the distinguished Tralbbbo has in 
this work, in which he spplies the art of singing to the Piano 
Forte, ra!ected transcriptions from those masterpieces of the 
great composer:*, b^th ancient and modern, which are most 
particularly vocal In their effects, and adopted a Kimple form m 
the most appropriate for true transcriptions, in order that they 
may be within the comprehension and executive ability of 
young pianists, tolerably advanced. The prominent feature of 
theM transcriptions i« the singing part, tlie mtlorfy, to which 
particular attention Is given, holding to that fruitful thouieht 
of a great writer, thst It le Mflody and not ILirmony^ which 
lives on triumphantly through the lapse of centuries. 

The work is prefaced with a series of general rules in the 
art of singing well, to which we would direct the special atten- 
tion of all those who would aspire not only to the name, but 
the nature of a good performer. 

The following is a list of the transcriptions : 

1. QUATUOR de i'Opera I PurltanI, de Bbluni. 

2. TRE QIORNI, Air de Pbbqolxsb. 
8. ADEI.AIDK, de BiETnovBN. 

4. AIR D'l£OLISE du celebre Chan^eur STBtncuA. 
• ( LACKY.VIOSA tiri de Requiem de Mosabt. 
*'' {duo de Noces de Figaro, Opera de Mozabt. 

6. PERCHE MI GUAliDI £ PIANQI, Duetto de Zelmira, de 

RnsSIKI. 

7. BELLA ADORATA INCOGNITA, Romans deU* Opera O 

Giuramento, de Mbbcadantb. 

8. NEL SILKNZIO FRA L'ORROR, Core de Conginrati nell 

Opera II Crociato. de Mbtbbbbcr. 
0. EINSAM BIN ICH NICHT ALLEINE, Ballad tiri Wxbbr'b 
Preciosa. 

10. LA BmUNIER ET LE TORRENT, tir6 dcs Chansons de 

la Meunlere de F. Scbubbbt. 

11. DUET de Der FreischUts, de Wbbbr. 

12. IL MIO TESORO, Air de Don GioTannt, de Moxart. 

Prift^ in one large quarto volume, handsomelj and durably 
bound in cjoth, and lettered, 98. 

Published by Oliver Dltion, 115 Washington St. 

CARL HAU8E 

OFFERS his services as Instructor In Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs. Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplisn themselves for publio concert playing, or teach- 
ing. Is respectfully requested 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the musle stores of Nathan 
Richarditon, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row. 
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FIR8T PREMIUM MELODEON8, 

The Very Beit now Kanafaetnred. 

T^S. D. & n. W. SMITH r«>pectM1y mil the attention of 
the publbs to their IMPROVED MELODEO.NS, cunstanUy on 
exbibitiou at their Warerooms, 

No. 417 'Washington Street. 

Bj means of a new method of voicing^ known only to them- 
selves, they huve sorceedrd in removing the harsh and bussing 
sound Willi h formerly characterised the iuMtrunient, render- 
lug the rones full, clear and organ-lllie. The action Is prompt 
and reliable, enabling rhe performer to execute tlie moac rapid 
music without obscttring the tones. The swell Is arranged to 
give great expression. 

The manufacturers received the First Premium, overall com- 
petitors, at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
AsMOi latino ; also at the Metropolitan Meehanica' Fair, held at 
Washington, D. C. 

For the Parlor, Instruments are fbmlshed at prices Taxying 
ttom C46 to S160. 

larger instruments, with two banks of keys, for chapels and 
small churrhea, ftom SlfiO to tSOO. 

This last Inatrumeut, knowu as the ORGAN IIAKMONTUM, 
has been essentially improved by Messrs. Smith, and they have 
secured a patent therefor. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of purchas- 
ing at the end of the year, can have the rents credited as part 
payment of the purdiase monej. 

HLLXL QABRIELLE DE LA HOTTE 

— OIVES — 

IN8TRUOTION on the PIANO-FORTE, 
And may be addressed at her residence, 66 Hancock St. 

MEYER & TRETBAR, 

Smprtrrs u\ ^^EklisjirrB of 3Jliifiit, 

BUFFJiLO, W. TT. 

(Ly-'AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. METER, Jb. 

Brunswick. 

SCHI7BERTH «& CO., MUSIC DEPOT, 689 BROAD- 
V^'AY, N. Y., old estjiblijvhed publishing house, founded 
thirty years ago in Hamburgh and Leipsig, request the pabUo 
to inspect their immense 

Stoek of One Million IVorke, the larnest tsa 
the United States. 

Our own 26,000 publications rank highest in Europe, and rar- 
paas by far all that has ever been published In tt>e Ubited 
Sutea. 

These Ihcts empower us to sell good music at the Invest 
rates. To Dealers, Seminaries and Teachers, very fiivormhle 
terms. 

QIT^Our PIANOS, Grand, Upright, and Square, combine 
richness of tone, elegance with cheapness, having no compe- 
tition. 

SCHARFENBERG &; LUIS, 

II9IPOBTERS OF FOREIGN lUUSIC, 

navB bxmovkd to 
Kg. 709 BBOADWAT, corner of Kiatb St. 

NEW TORK. 

CARD. 

MR. PIERRB DERTHOUD, ProAfsror of MusSe, 
graduate of the Conservatoire de Paris, pupil of Nea- 
mann, Maledeu and other distinguished Musicians at Paris, 
begs to announce that he Is now ready to take pupils In Boe* 
ton, on the Piano, Muidcal Composition, Harmony, etc. 

He Is permitted to refer to Rev. Dr. R. N. Kirk, Boston j Prof. 
AgaMis, Prof. Guyot, Cambridge ; J. S. Dwiirhr, Boston. 

Mr. B. may be addressed at Nathan Kinhardson'a. OIItst 
Pitaon's,and Reed & Co.^s Music Store*, Boston, orat Alooao 
Tripp^s, Principal of the Toung Ladles' Institute, now opening 
at 86 Centre street, Koxbury. 

GEORGE W. PRATT. 

MUSIC ROOM UNDER PARK STREET CHURCIL 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

TSA.aHER OF MUSIO^ 
U. S. HOTEI«. 

Commnnicationa can be left at Mr. Dltson*s music store. 

Q. ANDR£ & OO.'B 

jBtpot of JForttgn anb jBomtsttt fSiuxU, 

19 S. KtSTH BTUBT, ABOTB OHBSTXVT, 

(East Side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

[CI^A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, hss Jnst been published. Music and Mnslo 
Books Imported to order, as heretofore, from Qermanj, Italy, 
France and England. 
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For Dwlght^s Journal of Hnsio. 

Signer Masoni. 

VaOSC TBI PUTATB PaPKBS OF THS LATI ME. BbOWV. 

(A FANTAST PIECE.) 
[Copyright secured according to law.] 

IV. 

Two or tbree irecks aAer the conversation 
above sketched, I found Masoni, on returning to 
my room from ** a winter walk at noon" in the 
Thiergarten, in one of his fierce paroxysms of 
excitement — face livid, eyes distended and filled 
with the old expression of half fear, half horror — 
pacing the floor in restless agitation. 

'* What is the matter now, Masoni ? 

" I have seen them. They are at the Hotel du 
Nord." 

" Seen whom ?" 

" Old Massa and the young Misses I" 

It was a curious fact that he could never break 
himself of the plantation pronunciation of those 
words when much excited. 

"It maybe," returned I, "but you have no 
reason to be so agitated about it It is perfectly 
ridiculous. Be a man. You are as safe from 
them as the king himself. Have you no idea of 
the changes wrought in your looks in a dozen 
years ? Besides, here you are in Europe, and I 
am the only man this side the ocean who has the 
remotest suspicion that you were ever a slave. 
Pshaw ! you are as safe as I am." 

I soon calmed him, and be felt ashamed of the 
foolish terror he had exhibited. The constitu- 
tional weakness which was its cause, was Masoni's 
misfortune. 

I found, upon examining the strangers' list, 
that he was probably right, in taking the stran- 
gers, whom he had seen passing from a carriage 
into the hotel, for his old master and his daugh- 



ters ; for I read : " Masouy rentier^ aus Washing- 
ton^ und zwei FrUulein Mason" 

Subsequent events have recalled forcibly to 
my memory the extraordinary fascination Bul- 
wcr*s " Lady of Lyons" had for him. I believe 
he knew the whole by heart. I have still a copy 
which he accidentally left one day upon my table ; 
a copy quite worn out by repeated perusals. But 
not to anticipate. The Masons, as we learned at 
the Consul's, left Berlin af\er afew days* visit, for 
Paris, where they were to remain several months. 

Some vague, indefinite thought began to rule 
Masoni, in consequence of which he renewed his 
studies and practice with every energy of his 
soul. He hardly allowed himself time to eat and 
sleep, and at last gave up his place in Liebig's 
orchestra, as he said, to save the time of the 
rehearsals. I doubt if he had any definite plan 
before him ; if he had, he said nothing to me about 
it At the end of January, as I find by refer- 
ring to my daily memoranda of that period, Ma- 
soni came up one morning, as he' said, to thank 
me for all my kindness to him and to bid me good 
byel 

" What 1 are you going away ?" 

" Yes, to Paris." 

" To Paris ?" 

" Yes, I am resolved to do something and be a 
man 1 1 have lost too much time already, and if I 
succeed, we keep the secret no longer. You will 
guard it still for a short space ?" 

" Thank God I Masoni, that you will no longer 
let your talents rust I know you will succeed, 
and oh, how proud I shall be to say, the great 
violinist, I^lasoni, is my friend and was once a 
slave 1" 

We spent the day together, and he was all I 
could wish. His arrangements to draw his money 
from Leipzig, in case of need, were all success- 
fully made, and as he lefl me in the ten o'clock 
evening train for Cologne — for I went with him 
down to the station — he gave me a joyous, part- 
ing look, full of confidence and of high spirits, 
with the closing remark : " You shall hear of me 
yetl" 

And so I did. 

From his letters and those of other friends, I 
learned that Signer Masoni, the elegant and ac- 
complished violinist and man, introduced by 
most favorable certificates from the best musi- 
cians in Leipzig, had had no difficulty in making 
his way into the salons of the great town of Van- 
ity. I heard of him as the most popular artist in 
high circles; the petted favorite; the master 
without whom no private soirde was complete; 
of the competition among wealthy amateurs to 
be numbered with his pupils ; of his haughty 
refusab to appear before the common public, but 



of his willingness to lend his aid to every charity. 
One had heard of the astonbhment he had exci- 
ted in this salon, another of his great perform- 
ance at that; and about a month after his de- 
parture a friend gave me some notice of his move- 
ments and added: "The beautiful Miss Mason 
is said to be quite in love with the handsome 
Signor ; she is a very fine musician, thanks to an 
old German, her teacher when she was a girl — 
and their performance of the violin and piano 
sonatas of Mozart and Beethoven is said to be 
superb. They play together almost daily." 

Masoni wrote me oflen and most aflectionately, 
and spoke of his great success in modest but 
warm language. Here is a passage from a letter, 
dated April 29 th, 1850, a letter to me of special 
interest, as it was the last 1 received from him : 

" You ask me about my old master's family, 
and the particulars of my introduction into it 
The first question is easily answered ; the other 
I will answer when we meet again. The oldest 
daughter is married in Virginia; the sons are 
there also; and the household here consists of 
Mr. and Mrs. Mason, Miss Sarah, and a much 
younger daughter, Julia. Old Peter, now with 
head like the snow, who was, ever since I can 
remember, Major Domo^ is here with them. Of 
the intellectual capacities of them all you have 
heard enough. I sometimes smile when I think 
of the effect a certain piece of information by 
and by will make upon the weak and proud 
heads of the family. 

" Miss Sarah is a magnificent woman I Beauti- 
ful as the day, a beauty to which her pride 
lends a noble dignity and a fascinating charm. 
She plays like an angel and surpasses any woman 
I have ever heard in throwing soul into her per- 
formances. 

" Oh, what a beautiful thing it is, after all, to 
be an artist, such, as I may say to a friend like 
you, 1 am, or have tried to be, — at all events have 
the reputation of being, — which certainly will 
read more modestly. Beautiful, because it opens 
the door of the most refined, cultivated and in- 
tellectual, and brings you into circles, where 
every woid spoken, every idea conveyed purifies 
and adorns your inner life. Think what a heaven 
upon earth I am enjoying in the societ}' of the 
noble, cultivated and beautiful women, whom I 
daily meet I I, whose companions until I reached 
manhood were but little better than the beasts 
that perish, whose female society then for three 
years consisted almost exclunvely of the dear, 
but antiquated daughters of Mr. Bigelow, and 
who since leaving America have had no female 
society, owing to the non-intercourse between the 
sexes, except in case of special introduction, 
which is the social Uw of Germany. And how 
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exquisitely beautiful are the freedom, the mutual 
regard and hearty politeness, the brother-and 
sister-like confidence, which are the characteris- 
tics of American society, so far as I can see it 
here, in the social laws which rule the intercourse 
of the young men and women. I labor hard, but 
it is delightful labor. The devil seems to have 
left me. Have I not reason to be happy ?" 

My reply to this letter remained unanswered ; 
and as week after week passed away and I heard 
nothing from Masoni, I became exccedinjjiy anx- 
ious concerning him. As Wilkins paid me a 
parting visit in Jyinc, coming to Berlin, on his 
way to Paris, and thence home, I urged him to 
seek out Masoni and write me the reason of his 
incomprehensible silence. Wilkins wrote me 
June SOth, and from his letter I quote the follow- 



ing: 



. 



" As to Masoni, he has disappeared. The Ma- 
sons have left for Italy, and there is a story afloat 
among the Americans that Miss Sarah has some- 
thing to do with his disappearance. They also 
say, that there was a grand scene at the Masons' 
hotel, in which Masoni was a principal actor, but 
no particulars are known. This is every word I 
can learn about him.*' 

V. 

" Herr Brown^ der Masoni tear hier heut und 
xcUnschte Sie sehr zu sprechen, Ack, Herr Je ! Er 
sieht sehr scklecht ausP' (Mr. Brown, Masoni 
was here to-day and wished greatly to speak with 
you. Oh, Heavens, he looks miserably !) said 
good Frau Rosenhagen to me about a week after 
the receipt of Wilkins's letter. 

" Where is he to be found ?" 

'* He gave no address, but said he would come 
again in the morning." 

Sure enough, be did look wretchedly as he en- 
tered my. room in the evening. A more misera- 
ble being I have seldom, if ever, seen. Pale, 
haggard, wild and disordered in his dress — the 
victim of a mental, perhaps moral) struggle, 
which had almost killed him. 

" What under heaven, Masoni** — I could go no 
farther. 

** Ah, Brown,** said he with a ghastly smile, 
which I sometimes dream of to this day, ** I had 
my revenge 1 But — it has killed me.'* 

I was too much overcome with his appearance 
to speak, and after a time he continued : '* I am 
at times fully persuaded that the old plantation 
superstitions of the devil getting actual possession 
of a man are not mere imaginations ; and that 
there is a demon of some sort within me, whose 
object now is attained — my ruin, soul and body.** 

In this strain he continued for a long time, and 
I thought best to let him talk himself out, inco- 
herent as was much that he said. 

Several days passed beforo I succeeded in get- 
ting a clear conception of what had occurred, 
the substance of which was this : 

The only definite idea he had in his mind when 
he went to Paris, was to play the part of a gn^at 
artist, to secure the friendship and respect of his 
old master and family, to secure by purchase or 
otherwise, through a third person, the recognition 
of his freedom, and at length cover them all with 
confusion by the announcement that the favored 
and flattered Masoni was none other than the 
runaway Dick. But a vague and indistinct vision 
of something beyond— ^rawn evidently from the 
" Lady of Lyons" — floated formless, but always 



there, before his imagination. Fortunately (or 
the reverse?) for him, American musical students 
had carried his fame to our countrymen in Paris, 
and as two or three of these students were still 
there, old acquaintances of his, he was soon in- 
cluded in all invitations extended to them. But he 
instinctively felt that to secure the social position 
among the American residents, fur which he was 
anxious, his admittance into their society must 
have some other basis, than that of mere virtuos- 
ity. The elegant and refined Signor Masoni — 
he whose fame echoed from the salons of the 
most exclusive circles of the French capital — for 
there were in 1850 few traces of LibertCj Egalite 
et Fraternitd left — was too marked an ornament 
to everv social jjatherinn; in which lie deifl;ned to 
appear, to be shut out because he made it an 
indii<pcn9able proviso that he should not be called 
upon to pxliibit his powers upon the violin in 
mixed companies. He was ever ready to pcrfonn 
hid share in accompanying any lady who favored 
her friends with a song — which he did remarka- 
bly well — and never refused to take his turn at 
that ini^trument when dancing was made the 
amusement of the evening. On general occa- 
sions, when the Masons were not ptesenf, and the 
social circle was small and comported of such per- 
sons as would appreciate him, ho sent for his Cre- 
mona and exhibited his art — the cfTect of his mu- 
sic being now as joyous as it had formerly been 

melancholy. 

[Oonelaclon next week.] 






Life of John Sebastian Bach ; 

WRB k CBITICAL TI£Vr OF HIS COXPOSlTIOXg, BT J. V. FOBKEL. 

CONCLUSION. 

When an artist has produced a great number 
of works of various kinds, all excellent, all distin- 
guished from the works of all other composers of 
his own or any other age ; and all replete with an 
originality and spirit, wliich charms e(]ually the pro- 
fessor and the amateur, there can be little question 
whether such an artist was a great genius or not. 
The mast fertile fancy, the most exhaustless inven- 
tion, the most acute and critical judgment, shown 
bv the fittest application to every object of the 
nch streams issuing from a brilliant imarpnation ; 
a most icfined taste, exhibited in the rejection of 
everv arbitrary and superfluous note ; the great- 
est infjenuity di.^tplayed in the discreetest use of 
the highest and most uncommon resources of the 
art; and, lastly, that wonderful combination of 
all these best and rarest faculties of the mind and 
soul — these are surely clear charactcri:ttics of a 
real genius, if any such exist; and he who can- 
not find these characteristics in the works of Bach, 
can be little, or not at all, acquainted with ihem. 
And here let it be considered, that the greater 
and more perfect is a work of Art, the deeper is 
the penetration, the closer the study required to 
discover all its latent beauties. With such the rov- 
ing spirit that flits from flower to flower and 
settles upon none is unavailing. 

Yet, with all the wonderful and admirable cifts 
he had received from nature. Bach would not have 
become the accomplishe<l artirit that he was, had 
he not by times avoided those rocks and shoals, 
on which many a genius, naturally perhaps as 
great as he, has foundered. I^will here make a 
few remarks on this subject, and then conclude 
this essay by pointing out to the reader some 
characteristic features of Bach's genius. 

Genius, in its original nature, is nothing more 
than a decided inchnation and taste for an art, 
which requires the most indefatigable industry to 
bring it to maturity. Industry not only enables 
genius to master the mechanical resources of an 
art, but it gradually developes judgement, and 
awakens reflection to take a part m the regulation 
of its too lively proceedings. The ease with 
which genius becomes master of the merely 



mechanical part of musical composition ; the com- 

Elacency with which not only the young author, 
ut others al:so, regard his first essays, which are 
generally far too early looked upon as successfulf 
frequently induce him to pass over the first prin- 
ciples of the art, and to attack difficulties before 
ho is sufliciently well acquainted with that which 
is easy — to fly, in short, before his wings are 
grown. Now if a genius is not restrained at this 
point, either by good advice and instruction, or 
by the diligent study of good classical works, in 
order to remedy this negligence, it will expend its 

imerile efibrts, and never attain to real excellence. 
Tor it is certain that no efficient progress can be 
made, and nothing like perfeciinn be attained, if 
first principles are slighted or disn'gartlud ; and 
no one can effectually avail himself of iiis own 
experience, unless he has previously profited by 
the knowledge and experience of others. Bach 
did not run into this error. His great natural 
genius was attended with a no less uncoauuon in- 
dustry, which incessantly prompted him, when he 
couhl not advance by his own strength, to avail 
himself of the aid afforded him by the moilels ex- 
i:'ting at that time. This assistance he derived 
first from Vivaldi's violin concertos, and after- 
wards from the works of the best writers for the 
claviihord and org«in. Nothing, however, is more 
capable of exercising the reflective powers of a 
young composer than counterfioint ; and the mas- 
ters al>ovc mentioned, who were at that time dis- 
tinguisiicd ^or their fugues, and their knowledge 
of counterpoint, afforded to Ba<'h in their works 
ample materials whereon to exercise his under- 
standing, judgment and reflection, so that he 
learnt to discover his own deficiencies, and the 
right method of advancing in his art. Public 
applause is a second rock which has wrecked 
many a fine but inexperienced genius. Though 
we would not so entirely undervalue public ap- 
plause as did the Greek, who said to his pupd, 
alter a successful performance in the theatre, 
" You played badly ; had you played well the 
public would not have applauded you.*' Yet it is 
certain that very manyartiAts are led astray by it, 
especially if thoy obtain it too early, that is, be- 
fore they have acquired judgment and discrimi- 
nation to know the true value of it. The public 
is content that cvervthint; should be human ; but 
the artist ought to exalt his production mto the 
divine. Therefore genuine excellence and pub- 
lic applau5e are seldom found compatible. Bach 
never sought such applause ; he thought with 
Schiller: — 

" If by yonr art you cannot plea^ all, 

Coiiteut'the fuw ': to please tbe multitude is bad." 

• 

Like every true genius he labored for himself* 
he realized his own wishes, satisfied his own taste, 
chose his subjects according to his own jud^ent, 
and derived his chief gratification from his own 
approbation, which was unfailingly accompanied 
by that of every real connoisseur. And how 
cotdd it be otherwise ? He who endeavors to 
frame his work to suit the fancy of some particu- 
lar class of persons, either has no real genius, or 
makes a wrong use of it. To cater for the taste 
of the multitude needs at most some little dexter- 
ity in the manner of treating tones. Artists of 
thi:^ description may be compared to the mechanic, 
who must make his goods in such a manner as 
that they may be used by his customers. Bach 
never submitted to be shackled by such conditions. 
He considered that the art»t should form the 
public taste, not the public form that of the artist. 
When required, as frequently happened, to write 
an easy piece for the clavichord, he used to say : 
" I will see what I can do;" and accordingly he 
chose an easy theme, but in working it up he al- 
ways found so much to do with it that the piece 
could not, in the end, be easy. If it was objected 
that it was too difficult, he used to say, with a 
smile : *^ Only practice it well, and you will find it 
easy enough ; you have as many and as good fin- 
gers on each hand as I have." This was not from 
caprice, but from a real love of the art 

It was this spirit that led him, by the great and 
sublime, to the highest summit of the art. To this 
spirit in them it may be attributed that the works 
of Bach not only please and delight, like the 
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merely a<vreeablo in Art, but as it were carry us 
away with them, not only surprise us on a first 
hearinfr, but astonish us more and more the 
olU*ner wo hi-ar them, and the better we become 
acquainted with them, by the exhaustless fund of 
ideas to be found in them, which, when we liavo 
admired them a thousand times, still leave us 
something new at every return. Lastly, even he 
who knows little more than the alphabet of music 
can hardly fail to admire them when they are well 
played to him, and he opens his cars and heart to 
them without prejudice. Nay more, to this gen- 
uine spirit of his art it is owing tluit Bach, with 
all that was great and masterly in his style, united 
the most refined taste, and the greatest precision 
in the single parts composing tlie great whole, 
which are not reckoned so indispen^bie here as in 
tliosc works whose main object is the agreeable : 
that he considered the whole could not be perfect, 
if anything were wanting to the perfecting of a 
single part; and that if, notwithstanding the ten- 
dency of his genius to the great and sublime, he 
occasionally composed and performed in a lighter 
and more cheerful style, still his very lightness 
and pleasantry were those of a sago. It was only 
through this union of the greatest genius with the 
greate:(t industry that J. S. Bach was enabled so 
vastly to extend the bounds of his art on every 
side, that his succestiors have been unable to 
maintain this enlarged domain in its fullest ex- 
tent. This alone empowered him to produce such 
numerous and finished works, which collectively 
are, and will ever remain genuine ideals, and 
imperishable models of Art. And this man, the 
greatest musical poet, the greatest musical de- 
claimer that ever existed, and probably ever will 
exist, was a German, Let his country be proud 
of him; let it be proud, but at the same time 
worthy of him. 
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From the London Athenaeum, Dec. 15. 

What Chorley says of Jenny Lind. 

Mme. Goldscumidt*s Concerts. — "When 
some account was ofi'ered of the Whitsunside 
Musical Festival at Diisseldorf, [see Jour, of Music, 
June, *55.] a remark or two were oflTered on the pe- 
culiar position taken up by Mme. Goldsthmidt, in 
respect to Art, to which it may be as well to refer. 
That hers is a brilliancy which exhausts, rather 
than enriches, the domain to which she belongs 
by profession, is self-evident. It is a repetition of 
the career of Catalani, with some variations. — 
The uniform splendor of voice exhibited by Cata- 
lani is not possessed by the Swedish Lady, — but 
then Mme. Goldschmidt is twice the musician 
that her prederessor was ; and her voice has one 
material for effect, which is unique in our expe- 
rience among soprani singers, — we mean the su- 
perior flexibility, force, and command over verbal 
articulation in its uppermost register. The two 
prime donne charmed (and cbarm^ the public by 
qualities totally apart from natural gifts or musical 
accompli.shments, -— by a certain enthusiasm of 
style, which, let it be spontaneous or let it be 
studied, is resistless. To neither of the two the 
conditions of association seemed (or seem) pos- 
sible. Mme. Catalani was of small use to Opera, 
because she would be the Opera; — Mme. Gold- 
schmidt appears to avoid all festivals where she 
cannot be the Festival. There is a good side to 
such personality, but there is a less good side to 
it The public, however, cares little for the nicest 
adjustment of the balance. Therefore,^-though 
some such notice as the above is an inevitable 
symphony to any account of Mme. Goldschmidi's 
concerts offered by those who will not put Art 
beneath the feet of any artist, whatever be her 
name, whatever her accomplishments, — it is need- 
less to work out the argument further, or more 
circumstantially to enumerate facts and details, 
the bearing and significance of which must, nev- 
ertheless, never be lost sight of. The soprano 
music in " The Creation" is one of Mme. Gold- 
schmidt's parts of predilection ; and it is bard to 
imagine the jubilant portions of the work more 
magnificently sung than they are by her. Her 
obvious determination always to do her utmost, 
and the force which she possesses in the upper 



octave of her voice, leave certain numbers of 
** The Creation" without the hope of a better, 
more earnest, more inspired interpreter than she. 
Now, too, her voice is at its best, and (as we said 
in reference to the DUssL-ldorf Festival) possesses 
greater lustre aud vigor in its upper tones than 
formerly. In the two descriptive songs — " With 
verdure clad," and "On mighty pens," — her 
volume of tone and strenuousness of manner are 
in the way of our perfect satisfaction. We re- 
member the more delicate, sweeter, and not less 
finished delivery of Mme. Stockhausen and 
Mme. Sontag ; and while we recognize the skill 
and conscience of their successor, we miss some- 
thing of* ease, something of elegance, — we are 
fatigued rather than enchanted; we are astonish- 
ed, where a gentler ministration to Beauty would 
have been more welcome. The soprano part in 
Handera " Israel" would suit Mme. Goldschmidt 
admirably, — yince it lies in the best part of her 
voice. Thanksgixing and triumph seem to be the 
elements of the Swedish Lady's expressive power; 
— as a gentle and graceful singer she has been 
surpassed. Her delivery of the English texts 
leaves nothing to wish, and everything to be imi- 
tated by ninety-nine out of the hundred English 
singers. Strange, that in dignity and distinct- 
net's our countrymen and countrywomen should 
allow themselves to be thus outstripped by for- 
eigners ! Mme. Goldschmidt was cordially wel- 
comed and gladly applauded by a public that 
filled the Hall. The orchestra and chorus, con- 
ducted by Mr. Benedict, were sufficient : the gen- 
tlemen engaged to ?ing the tenor and bass solos 
seem to feel themselves merely in the accessory 
position of train-bearers to the Princess of the 
evening, — and though careful and correct, avoid- 
ed any attempt Jit prominence or equal propor- 
tion when their duty called them out in concert 
with the soprano. 
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Opera in New York. 

[further extracts from MR. FRY.] 

We resume, from the article in the Tribune, the his- 
tory of Italian Operatic enterprises in New York. 
Our last extracts brought us to the Academy of Music, 
and a statement of its large and democratic purposes 
as set forth in the charter. 

In the charter no mention is made of repre- 
senting Italian Opera as a purpose for which the 
Academy would be rented ; but the articles of 
subscription to the stock above quoted, provided 
that the lessee should be bound to give Italian 
Opera and other musical entertainments. The 
other musical entertainments have thus far been 
half a dozen concerts. The charter was granted 
on April 10, 1852; the building was commenced 
in May, 1853; comi)leted September, 1854, at a 
co-t of $335,000, including payment for the 
ground, and opened on October 2, of that year. 
Fifteen months have elapsed since its dedication. 
During that brief period it has passed through 
the hands of five different managers, who have 
conducted three seasons. It opened with the 
Grisi and Mario troupe, who, between the second 
October and SOth December, 1854, pave about 
40 performances, the first half under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Hackett, and the remainder under 
that of four wealthy stockholders represented by 
Mr. Paine. The prices of admission were at first 
$3 to all parts of the house except the amphithe- 
atre, or fourth tier, intended to accommodate 
1600 of "the masses ;" and a place so constructed 
that most of the occupants, should it ever chance 
to be filled, can have quite as good a view of the 
performance as could be obtained from Brooklyn 
Heights or the Fort at the Narrows. The ad- 
mission to this amphitheatre was fixed at 50 
cents. Subsequently during the season the $3 
price was reduced to $2. 

The second season commenced in February 
last under the management of Ole Bull & Co., 
and closed in June under that of another com- 
mittee of stockholders. During this season of 
about forty nights the price was $1 50. The 
third season, the one just concluded by Mr. 
Paine, commenced on the 1st of October last, 



with the following scale of prices : "Boxes, par- 
quette, and balcony, S2 ; second circle, SI ; am- 
phitheatre, 50 cents." Subsequently, they were 
reduced to the following standard, with which 
the season closed : "Admission, $1 ; secured seats, 
50 cents extra; amphitheatre, 25 cents." 

At the commencement of the season now ter- 
minated, the announcement of Mr. Paine*s aug- 
mented prices was favorably received by some of 
the press, and commended and defended on vari- 
ous grounds, the chief of which was the assump- 
tion that the mass of the people have nothing 
whatever to do with the support of the Italian 
Opera, and that the experiment of afiTording it at 
a cheap rate had been frequently tried, and had 
always failed. » » » Ijut if rumor is right, 
notwithstanding Mr. Paine*s great liberality and 
firm hand, the season, like all preceding ones at 
the same establishment, has failed to remunerate, 
in a moneyed way, the manager. Italian Opera, 
therefore, as at present conducted, cannot be 
called an institution in New York, but its ex- 
istence is due solely to the pluck and pocket of 



a manager. 



We, howeter, are not surprised at the disas- 
trous results of the fresh attempt to found the Ita- 
lian opera in Fourteenth street as a semi-exclu- 
sive institution on the London plan of playing 
three times a week less than half the year, at 
prices double, treble, quadruple, and even sextu- 
ple those of the theatres. A like result has at- 
tended nearly every one of the several attempts 
made in this city during the past thirty years; 
while during the same period theatrical manage- 
ment has generally been a regular, successful, 
and profitable business. The main causes of the 
success of the latter, and failure of the former 
may be thus stated : 

Theatrical managers as a class, in this city, do 
a steady, safe, and profitable business. They 
sell amusement for the mass of the people, at old 
established stands, well situated in great thorough- 
fares. They charge cheap, fixed prices, within 
the means of all customers. Their places of busi- 
ness are open six nights a week during ninc- 
tenths of the year. The public, always sure of 
finding the shop open, the goods displayed, and 
the prices unaltered, acquire the habit of drop- 
ping in to make purchases, and in time each ma- 
nager receives a good run of custom. Occasion- 
ally, in seasons of general depression, theatrical 
amusement sellers, like other merchants, are over- 
taken by calamity ; but in the long run their pro- 
fit and loi^s account shows a balance on the right 
side of the ledger. Prosperity with them is the 
rule. 

Italian Opera managers, as a class, in this city, 
do an unsteady, unsafe, unprofitable business. 
They sell an amusement which the great mass 
of the people are told they cannot appreciate or 
will not support. Their thops are away from 
great thoroughfares, and never become old- 
established stands, but after successive failures 
are converted to other uses. They charge high 
and ever-varying prices, far above the means of 
many who might be customers. Their doors, in- 
stead of being always open, are only so three 
times a week for a few months, and at no fixed 
periods. The public have to search first to find 
the place of busmess, next to discover if it chance 
to be open, and thirdly to ascertain the co.^t of 
the goods, and calculate whether they can afford 
to purchase. The public generally does not 
choose to take so much trouble, and so their cus- 
tom is bestowed on the theatre and withheld from 
the opera house. 

The success of a place of amusement depends 
on its location, construction, and management. 
Location at the busiest point of the greatest 
thoroughfare of the city is one of the most essen- 
tial elements of success. Yet we find Church 
street, Astor place, and Fourteenth street chosen 
successively as sites for Italian Opera Houses. * * 

The next great error was putting the Academy 
on a lot too small to allow tne construction of an 
auditorium of the half moon shape, and conse- 
quently forcing the architect to aaopt the nearly 
old-fashioned horse-shoe form. Owing to this 
form, instead of completely seating four to five 
thousand persons, which the stocknolders stated 
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would be its capacity, the seats which command 
a reasonably good view of the sta^c are about 
twenty-five hundred. There arc, it is true, four 
thousand scats, so called ; but of these, in the 
fourth tier six to ei^ht hundred command no pos- 
sible view of a single square foot of the stage, or 
a performer occuyiying any po:!ition on it. We 
mention these drawl)acks to success at the Afa- 
demy of Mu:?ic, whiih had their ori;;in with the 

Eroprietors, and in some degree must ever exist 
tt;t us now inquire what its managers have done 
to rentier it popular, to afford opera at moderate 
rates, and to insure their oi-vn sm-ci^ss. 

We believe there is no fashionable class in 
this city possessing! the ability, or if possessing; it 
none with the cultivated taste and tlic* disposition 
to sup[iort the Academy as an exdusivcly Italian 
Opera House, at prices of admission three to fotir 
times greater than those of our thea'rcs. Wc 
are not prepared to assert the probability of its 
being supported as an exclusively Italian Opera 
IIou«*e^ giving performances only three times a 
week for a portion of the year, with any scale of 

{>rices, high or low. The exorbitant rent of that 
lOUiic, and expenses of performance given only 
three times a week, probably preclude the at- 
tempt to offer them at low prices, as we shall 
show when examining them in detail. But we 
are prepared to assert that no trial of the demo- 
oratic low-priced plan has been made in this city, 
and especially none such has been made at the 
Academy, the lowest admission for good secuivd 
seats there having been Si 50, and even S3 hav- 
ing been at one time charged. * * * 

In London, the plan of giving Italian Opera 
for a season of five months, twice or thrice a 
week, at very high rates of admission, was ado[)t- 
ed because the nobility and gentry renting all 
the boxes for the season did not desire to attend 
ofiener, and were willing to pay for their exdu- 
siveness ; and did not wish their house, when 
closed for their Opera performances, to be de- 
voted to other purposes. Consequently, each 
performance — as a year's rent of about ?< 10,000 
and five months* salaries had to be paid out of 
sixty nights' receipts — cost about twice or thrice 
as mucdi as if the performers had been engaged 
like those of other theatres, by the year, to ai>- 
pear every ni;>ht, and the rent had been paid 
from the receifits of 313 nights instead of 60. In 
every attempt to establish the Opera in New 
York, this London plan has been imitated. But 
on the contrary the Drama has been rendered 
popular; admission to theatres, fonnerly Si, is 
now 50 cents. The Opera here thirty years ago 
was S2, and at the commencement of the last 
season, in the great house built to cheapen antl 
popularize it, it was still S2. What it may be 
next season, no one knows. 

There arc now here eight theatres, giving up- 
ward of two thousand perlbrnuinces a year. An 
almo-t equal number have been in existence, and 
hardly ever less than half as many have been 
open, at any perIo<l during the past thirty years. 
In that time there have been given 45,o6o per- 
formances. In the snme time the number of Ita- 
lian operatic performances has been, as nearly as 
we can calculate, le^s than 1,300. In these thirty 
years there have been 9,300 acting nights ; so 
there has been, on an average, one performance 
of Italian Opera every seven acting night.«, not- 
wiihstandiug that four Opera-houses have been 
built — the first of them more than twenty years 
ago — especially for the performance of Italian 
Opera. At this rate of progress, the Italian 
Opera will never become an established popular 
institution, and the acceleration has been scarce- 
ly perceptible in the fifteen months the Academy 
has been in existence. During these fifteen 
months, there have been 390 acting nights, or 
nights exclusively of Sundays. Some of our the- 
atres are open every acting night in the year. 
Others are closed for one or two months in the 
summer only. Taking them altogether — includ- 
ing thoso denominated Museum, Gardens, and 
what not — they give performances on nine-tenths 
of the acting nights. If the Academy had been 
managed like the theatres, the rent up to this 
time would have been derived from the receipts 
of 350 performances ; that being nine-tenths of 



the acting nights from the date of its opening. 
Within tliat perio<], however, as we have shown 
above, there have been only about 1 20 perform- 
ances, divided into three seasons, under five sets 
of managers, with five changes in the scale of 
prices of aflmission : all of which proves that 
there has bt*en no fixed system of management 
for establishing Italian Operas at the Academy, 
but a vacillating, experimental course, to deter- 
mine by a sliding scale what eventually the pub- 
lic could bear. 

(CoDcIuiioD next week.) 



[From theCrajon.] 
THE FAIirTEB AJSTD HIS SITTEB. 

ZY C. P. CRANCII. 

At his en<cl sits the Painter, at his canvas lar^ and 
v-Iiitc, 

And lie gnzeft on tlie sitter, in the clear, soft studio light. 

And with yicIUing charcoal deftly dniws liis outline bold 
and free, 

Till the fsice and form are pencilled, for a canning hand 
hns he; 

Then !n graded semicircle ^prend^ his colors and his liac«. 

Whites nnd reds and sunny 3*cllow8, sober grc^'s and 
browns, nnd blue^ ; 

And the fitter sees the palette (but is hid the canva*, 
face). 

Sees the primnl Inw and order, every c(.lor in its place, 

Each proportioned to the other—all seems plain and nn- 
derstood. 

And he builds his dream, and trusts the growing picture 
will be good. 

Soon, however, on the palette, while the picture is un- 
seen. 

All is mixed in strange confusion, and he says, " What 
cnn it mean? 

Can those patches and those scratches ever come to any- 
thing? 

From such niudil^' streaks and blotches can a fair crea- 
tion spring? 

For the sitter nui^t not stir to see the work that's going 
on, 

Till the portniit is completed, ond the artist's task is 
done. 

Like this puzzled sitter, often sits believing, doubting 

man. 
Oil the Universe he looks and sees a little of the Arti&t's 

plan: 
Sees with philosophic eye, the laws that govern and 

direct. 
Traversing the world in order — free ofdipcord and defect, 
Etich A promise of fulfilment— each a hint for hope and 

faith, 
While the Infinite Creator breathes through all his living 

breath. 
Life is rich — the world is perfect— all is order, joy and 

ponce. 
Can this vision of perfection, spanning earth and heaven, 

cease ? 
Ah ! the days grow dark and darker— and the harmony 

we Kcck, 
Crossed by bitter winds of discord, turns into a mad- 
dened shriek. 
Hope is cru«>hed and faith bewildered— all In wild con* 

fusion whirled. 
And the skeptic laughs—*' It is a dauber's palette — this 

brave worlil ! 
Where ore all your primal colors — where your lovely 

light and shade ? 
All is chance nnd contradiction— out of which what can 

be mnde? 
/sec not the Artist's meaning — / see not the end in 

view, 
I must sit and watch his fingers, till his work is carried 

through." 

But the Painter still is working— through these forms of 

sin ond strife. 
Out of all this seeming chaos, moulding fairer forms of 

life. 
And one dny the patient sitter, from the Artist's point 

of sight, 
Shall behold his form transfigured, glowing In the perfect 

light 
Paris, April, 1854. 



IRusir ^ln[0ait. 

IfOiftdon. 

Those who heard Jbxkt Lihd in Boston or New 
York sing : Hear ye, Itrad ! will never forget it, and 
will imagine what it might be to hear her in all the 
chief soprano solos of Elijah^ which formed the sec- 
ond of her scries of oratorios in London. The TTaus 
says, not without truth, we ftmcy, that *' the mnsic 
allotted to the soprano in the great work of Mendels- 
sohn is of a far deeper meaning and a far lofiier 
bcaoty than any tiling Hnjdn ever imagined.** We 
copy from its notice a few sentences : 

The air, " Hear ye Israel !" with its seqncl, " Thus 
saith the Lord, the Redeemer of Isrnd," — perhaps 
the grandest oratorio song for a to/trano voice that has 
been written— is seldom done justice to hy concert 
vocalists. If a sacrvd coniposiiiun may he properly 
said to he dramatic, this fine inspiration i> dramatic 
in the highest sense of the term; nnd in the striking 
contrast between the slow movement and the alUgro 
lies one of it:! chief difficulties. The lamentation of 
the nngel over Israel's sins and the profoundly tou ch- 
in*; reproach conveyed hy the word.s, ** Oh hnd»t thou 
heeded niy commandments!" are revealed in music 
of the tcndcrest pathos, while the sudiU-n hope and 
strcnjith awakened hy the divine word«? of promise — 
" I am lie that comfortcih — Imj not afraid" — are set 
to a strain of emphatic melody that approaches the 
sublime. The correct execution of this arduous 
picc*e depends upon gifts, l>olh physical nnd mental, 
of an exceptional order. Some have given the firat 
movement, others the last, with more or less feeling 
and spirit ; hut Bfadame Goldschmidt alone, of all 
the singers wc have heard in Elijah^ has been able to 
accomplish both in a way to leave litilc or nothing to 
desire. In this air, as in the opening of the Ixauiiful 
duct already alluded to (the last part is too tame) »he 
apprehends entirely the jK>etical conception of tlie 
musician, deli vent the text (thont^h her English pro- 
nunciation is still imperfect) like a thorough mis- 
tress of declamation, and sing^ every phrase — noy, 
every note, in a manner so finished and satisfactory, 
and with such a wealth of vocal tone — tone, pure 
nn<l naturally produced — that the critic has nothing 
to do but to praise. 

The " Holy, ho!)'** — a composition not to he excel- 
led in simplicity and jrrandeur— was also encored, 
and if possible deserved the honor still more than the 
trio. In the delivery of the slow and mca«'ured 
phrases here intrusted to the principal aopmno Mad- 
ame Goldschmidt has never had a rival. They lie 
in the best part of her voice, which soars above the 
orchestra and chorus with unclouded purity and 
splendor, from the impressive opening to the mag- 
nificent climax. Such sinking has every chum to be 
apostrophized as perfect — ^a jrrcat word, hut this time 
by no means ill applied. Whatever con c-ertcd music 
Madame Goldsrlmiidt had to sing (as, for example, 
the double quartet, *'For ho shall give his angels 
chnrjre," auil the quartet, "Cast thy burden upon 
the I^rd," in both of which she took the chief part) 
she sang well — which, from so practis<d and experi- 
enced an artist, was not surpri>ing. Wc were a little 
disappointed, nevertheless, with the scene where 
Klijah scuds the youth to the seashore to look out for 
rain. Wc expected considerably more fn»m this; 
and yet, if summoned to state our objections to the 
quiet and uncd)trusivo reading of Madame Gold- 
schmidt, wc should 1x5 at a loss. There were also a 
few (very few) other points with which wc were not 
wholly satisfied, whether it was wiih the ''tempi " the 
readings, or what not; but, under the immediate in- 
fluence of so generally exquisite a performance, we 
cannot stop to particularize as blemishes what others 
might possibly refer to a standard of taste. Wc arc 
persuaded that in very many respects Madame Jenny 
Goldsclugidt never sang with greater power than last 
night, and arc convinced that no other vocalist has 
Iiithcrto approa<'hed her in the toprano music of 
Mendelssohn's Elijah, 

Paiia. 

A new opera has been produced at the Italiens, en- 
titled Fiorina. It is the work of M. Pedrotti, director of 
the theatre at Verona, and has been succcssfnl. How- 
ever, the compo<cr has fair right to complain of the 
manner in which ho was treated by tlie principal artists, 
who succeeded in making him supremely ridiculous. 
At everv encore, and almost af^er every round of ap- 

Elause, they rushed for poor M. Pedrotti, nnd dragged 
im to the footlights, where he stood bowing his ac- 
knowledgements to an audience, many of whom were 
convulsed with laughter at bis frequent apparition. 
The first two acts are good, the third is an anti-climax, 
and after the first night the opera was compressed luto 
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two. I fthnll not even Attempt a description of the libret- 
to^ which is from an Italian pen, and wliich rivals the 
^rcAtest masterpieces of stupidity and involvement. It 
18 more incf)mprehen8iblo than t^ie ZntAtriUHt^ and pos- 
sesses an little of haman Interest as that triumph of ba- 
thos. But M. I*edrotti is no Moznrt, though he has bor- 
rowed from hhn not a little; and, m one particular in- 
stance, it micht have been supposed that Stgnor Everar- 
di had miKtiiken his rCU for that uf Don Giovanni, so 
curiously did his serenade resemble ** Dvh vitm a la 
ftHfUi'fC^ Mnd. Penco made a pretty little peasant 
Her vocnliKntion is brillinut and effective, and her voice 
Is sweet and silvery. Sig. Carrion proved him«clf once 
more to be a mefn! tenor, who never refuses a part, and 
who sings whatever he undertakes with good taste and 
artistic feeling. Signors Evenirdi and Zucchini were 
efficient in their respective parts. We are promised the 
Leonora of Mercnehmte, the Matrinumio Srffreto, Don 
Ciottinm, Semiramide^ Ei-nani^ and a new opera by Sig- 
nor Bottosini, of which report speaks highly, entitled 
VAf^fdio th Firente. 

Witli next week, Mdllc. Crnvelli's engagement at the 
Opera comes to a close. Madame Tcdesco lias jimt been 
engnged by M. Crosnier for three years, and will make 
her nppenrnnce in a few dMVs either In the Fttvoiite^ or 
as Fides in the Prophite, Millie. Donati, said to possess 
a good anpmno voice, has also been engaged. 

Alboni has commenced an engagement at the opera 
in Bru*^«el<«, where she snng on Mondnv in the .8ar* 
hitrt. Nothing could exceed the warmth of her recep. 
tion, and our Flemish friend-* were unusually enthusias- 
tic. The Rni<«.«cls of)era has been a sad fnilnro this 
5'car, for except Csiroline Dnprez. who sang for A few 
weeks at the eommencement of the season, they have 
been iinnble to secure a pritna (hnna of even second-rate 
ahilitie* — to U"»e an Irishism. Four tenors have made 
their defmt^ and all fHiled. Indeed, during the last two 
years, i'nris has appropriated everv Relginn arti»t worth 
the having, and while Madame Marie Cabel, Madame 
Lautcr«, and Monsieur Everard are ntehtly winning ap- 
plause at the Op4ra-Com'qne, the Th^atre-Lyriqne, and 
the Op^ra-Italien, the*'6rarfs Belt/et*' at home mn«t 
be content with whnt the Pnrisinn mnnneer« choose to 
leave them.— Corr. London Musical World, Dec 22. 

St. Petrr-sburoh. — ^The Italian operatic season 
opened with Sig. Verdi's Macbeth^ whicn was followed 
at the next representation, by Riffoletto, in which Mme. 
Bosio made her ddbut. The company includes the fol- 
lowing artists: Mesdames Bosio, De Meric-Lablacfae, 
Lotti; Signors Lablacbe, De Bassini, Tagliafico and 
Tambcrlik. 

ScnwBRi!7. — Herr Von Flotow, the composer of 
Siradeila, Martha^ Indra^ etc., has been appomted In- 
tendant of the Hof-Theatre. 

CoBURO. — A medal has been struck at Brussels in 
honor of his Royal Highness the Duke of Saxe Co- 
burg, in his character as a composer. On one side of 
the medal is the bust of the duke, with the motto, 
" Ernest II., due regnant de Saxe-Coburg." On the 
other side is the Saxon escutcheon, surrounded by a 
wreath, composed of lyres and shields. On the latter 
are the titles of the duke's musical works: Zaire^ Toni^ 
Casilda and Sainte-Claire, and the names of the au- 
thors of the libretti, Millinet. Elshalz, Birch-Pfeiffer, 
etc. Underneath the escutcheon is a shield with mar- 
tial attributes, and the inscription : Eckenfbrde, 5 
April, 1849." 

Berlin — Last week, the KoniglicherDomchor com- 
menced its series of concerts at the Singacademie, in 
the presence of the King, the Queen, and a most bril- 
liant audience. There was not a single empty place in 
the room. The first part was composed of Palestrina's 
* Kjrie', Vittoria's * Improperia', Bernabei's * Agnus 
Dei,* and Caldara's 'Crucinxus.' The second part 
included Johann Sebastian Bach's Motet, ' Herr, wenn 
ich Dich nur habe', Mozart's ' Miserecordias Domini,' 
a prelude and fugue by J. S. Bach, and Beethoven's 
variations in C minor — ^the two last pieces being played 
by Herr von Blilow. On the morning of the 2na inst., 
a grand musical demonstration was held, in the Sing- 
academie, by the various musical institutions and solo- 
ists of the capital, in honor of Dr. Franz Liszt. Herr 
GrcU made a complimentary speech in the name of the 
Singacademie. Stem's Gesang-Verein sang a selec- 
tion from Eli/ah, Herren Von Billow and Laub exe- 
cuted a duet by MM. Kullak and Vieuxtemps, and 
Herr Laub furthermore performed, alone, Bach's fugue 
in G minor. Herr Theodor Formes sang one of Dr. 
Liszt's songs, and Mdlle. Meyer, the grand air from 
Gluck's Orpheus. There is nothing new at the Royal 
Operahouse. 
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Abont Symphony Programmes. 

In our running commentary on our Boston 
concerts, viewing them with reference mainly to 
their tendency to promote or put back real musi- 
cal taste and culture in the community, we have 



in most cases in this journal laid more stress upon 
the programme than upon the perf jrmance. We 
believe it to be of much more importance what 
music we shall hear, than how we shall hear it 
given, although, of course, no one can be indifTer- 
cnt to the execution of a piece of music, and the 
better the work, the better it should be performed. 
But a good book can benefit us in spite of a bad 
reader, and the first essential is good music, quite 
as much as good books. "We rejoice, therefore, 
to see the question of programmes, of fit selec- 
tions, Bcriou:fly discussed in public prints, where 
it is too much the custom that the singer or the 
player gets all the notice, and the composer none. 
Let this bo our excuse for copying here the 
whole thus far (whether it will go farther we 
know not) of a pleasant little controversy which 
has sprung up in the Transcript since the per- 
formance of M. GouvY*8 Symphony at one of 
the six Orchestral Concerts. 

[From the Tran«crlpt of Jan 8.] 
A Word a«out Symtiionies. Afr. Editor : I 
went to the Mu^jic Hall on Saturday evcninpr, with a 
pood degree of curiosity concerning the merits of 
Gouvy's Symphony No. 2, which was then perform- 
ed for the first time before a Boston Hudicnce. Af- 
ter hearing it through (and the orchestra did it full 
justice,) I was unable to find in it sufficient merit to 
warrant its repetition. It has but a meagre supply 
of melody Cchiefly contained in the first and last 
movements) and no features which indicate, in the 
composer, a lively fancy or a powerful conception. 
The audience rcji^arded it with little favor, as was 
clearly proved by their reservation of hearty ap- 
plause for the sparkling Alle{;retio from Beethoven's 
8th Symphony. 

Now as a Symphony forms a very important part 
of our concert projjrammes, why cannot this post of 
honor he always given to some composer of the 
rank of Mozart or Haydn ? If Gouvy's Symphony 
was selected for the sake of novelty, the works of the 
other two composers can abundantly furnish this 
desideratum. Each of them has n ^rcat number of 
Symphonies, but very few of which (some three or 
four, possibly,) have been played in Boston within a 
score of years. There is, indeed, a legend, that a 
band, existing here some thirty or forty years ago, 
used to play them ; but the present race of concert- 
goers probably derived little benefit therefrom. 

Now, Messieurs Directors, if you will give up the 
Symphony department of the rcmaininj^ concerts to 
ifaydn or Mozart, a positive benefit will bo confer- 
red on the admirers of true Art. x. 



[From Vbt Transcript of Jan. 15] 

Musical Matters. Mr. Editor: An article in 
the Transcript, a few eveninjjs since, in which the 
writer kindfy advises the Directors of the Orchestral 
Concerts how best to further the cause of music 
amonjr ns, (viz : by only giving the public Sympho- 
nies of Bv*ethoven and Mozart, and never hazarding 
the production of a work of such importance as a 
Symphony by any modern composer,) certainly calls 
for some comment. 

In the first place, the Directors will doubtless 
wish to thank Mr. X. for his kindness in calling 
their attention to the excellence of the works of the 
great masters, and would then remind him that out 
of four concerts, two have been devoted, in the Sym- 
phony department, to Beethoven's Sixth and Sev- 
enth Symphonies, and one to Mendelssohn's Scotch 
Symphony. (Perhaps, however, ho .nav not look 
upon Mendelssohn as fit to educate the public.) 
These three programmes look as if those who wrote 
them were aware of the excellence of Beethoven and 
his brethren. 

In the second place, we would ask X. if ho thinks 
it is much to devote one concert out of six to the 
production of a very plensin*; and well written Sym- 
phony, (which, perhaps, he docs not quite comprc- 
nend, af^er one hearing,) which was new to an Amer- 
ican public, which gave an indication of what a 
young composer of our own day can do in this de- 
partment of music; and which had been played with 
so much satisfaction before the most critical audi- 
ence in Europe (that of the Lcipsic Gewandhaus) 
that the author returned the next year with a new 
composition of the same class, which was performed 
before the same audience with equal gratification. 

Are we, because wo consider Shakespeare and 
Milton the greatest of poets, never to read Tennyson 



and Longfellow, Bryant and Browning; ? Are we, 
because we bow before Raphael and Michael Ange- 
lo, never to look at Turner and Landseer, Scheffcr, 
and Deramps 1 The most cultivated audiences are 
those whicli best know what is going on in the 
world around them, as well as what has gone before 
them. We measure the {greatness of the greatest by 
the relative proportions of the lesser, and we cannot 
be just in our appreciations of either without a thor- 
rough knowledge of the capacities of both. The 
meanness of mind which only admits of the highest 
excellence as fit food for its cultivation ; which can- 
not look at the humble field violet because it is not 
as great and as strong as a forest oak, gives the roost 
deadly blow to all national progress in Art or Sci- 
ence, and only renders men oigots and schismatics. 
There are greater glories and lesser glories, ditTering 
in kind and in brightness. A hill is not unworthy of 
attention because it is not a mountain, nor a wren 
because it is less gorgeous than a bird of paradise. 

Let us study liberality. Let us, while we give the 
greatest share of our time to the marvels of Art, al- 
low at least now and then a moment to that which, 
provided it be good within its limit, will serve to 
make us enjoy the greatest the more, when we return 
to them, and enable us, if we have liberal minds, to 
see that there are many degrees of excellence, and 
that unless we are predetermined to worship only 
liiiphacl, Beethoven, and Shakespeare, we can find 
much to enjoy, in a lesser way, in what is pleasing 
and graceful, as well as in that which is subbme and 
unapproachable. Perhaps the truth is that we 
American Athenians think we know too much ; that 
we are so conversant with all that is greatest and best, 
that all else palls upon our pamperpd palates. We ask 
pardon of Mr. " X.," who is doubtless an American 
Athenian, deigning only to acknowledge the giants of 
Art who alone are worthy to interest his mind. 

A DlMlKIBUED SeVBNTH. 



(from the Tranaeript of Jan. 16.) 

Amotheb " Word about Symphonies.** 

Mr. Editor : I find that an article of mine in the 
Transcript of the 8lh inst. has elicited a rejoinder in 
yesterday's paper. I must commence my comments 
on this response by observing that Mr. ** Diminished 
Seventh" has fallen into a serious mistake, at the 
outset, in stating my position. I did not counsel the 
Directors of our Orchestral Concerts to make their 
symphony selections from the works cf Beethoven and 
Mozart, for good opportunities of knowing Beet- 
hoven's symphonies have been given us within the 
last five years. What I did suggest was, that the 
symphonies for the remaining concerts should be 
taken from the works of Mozart or Haydn. My res- 
pondent, by failing into this error, fias materially 
weakened his second paragraph. He should have 
read more carefully the closing part of my communi- 
cation. 

In his third paragraph, Mr. '* Diminished Seventh** 
asks if I think *' it is much to devote one concert out 
of six to the production of a very pleasing and well- 
written Symphony?^ (which gave so much satisfac- 
tion to the most critical audience in Europe that the 
author was induced to furnish another composition 
of the same class, which was performed before the 
same audience with equal gratification). I reply: 
Under the circumstances, it waa ** much." And let 
us consider these circumstances. Our opportunities 
for hearing Symphonies are few — very few. Boston 
is not like Leipzig, or several other continental cities, 
in furnishing abundant opportunities for hearing the 
performance of every aescription of instrumental 
music. Admitting that Gouvy's Symphony was 
'* very pleasing and well-written, yet therefore should 
its performance have displaced a Symphony which 
[even on a first hearing) might, in its every move- 
ment, have enraptured the audience ? 

I think I can mention a Symphony, which on a 
first hearing, would delight the greenest audience 
which could be found in New England. I mean 
Haydn^s Symphony in D, which was among those 
performed hero last winter. Now I have sufficient 
faith in this composer to believe that his works might 
furnish many other Symphonies equally delicious — and 
yet (chorming trait 1 j giving no trace of effort on Uie 
part of the composer. The play of his fancv is un- 
tiring, whether in the frolic of^ an allegro, or the inef- 
fective sweetness of an adagio ; and yet, to not one of 
our orchestral concerts this winter have his Sympho- 
nies, or those of his kindred spirit, Mozart, contributed. 

Mr. "Diminished Seventh** asks if, because we 
consider Shakspeare and Milton the greatest of poets, 
we are never to read Tenujrson and Longfellow, 
Bryant, and Browning 1 I should be very sorry to 
sanction any such narrowness. But now, sir, sup- 
pose that the reading public had only been allowed to 
see Macbeth and Lear, and the first two books of 
the Paradise Lost ; then suppose them to be informed 
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that a whimsical publisher had some forty of Shak- 
spcnre's phijs, and the rcmnining books of the poem, 
locked up in his safe, preferring to issue works of 
more modern description. Would thej then read 
Tennyson and Longfellow with as much satisfaction 
as at present? I think not. 

Now, by all that I can learn, there are at least /brfy 
Symphonies^ hy Haydn and Moznrt, of which Boston 
audiences are totally ignorant. The people of Leipzig 
have probably enjoyed abundant opportunities of 
hearing these Symphonies ; and therefore may act 
wisely in fostering pleasing novcUics. As Bostoninns 
are circumstanced, they should, it would seem, first 
gain some needful knowledge of the greatest orches- 
tral productions of Mozart and Ilaydn, after which, 
it will be full time enough to look up the works of 
Mr. Gouvy, and composers of similar calibre. Mr. 
"Diminished Seventh'' remarks that "the most cul- 
tivated audiences are those which best know what is 
going on in the world around them, as well as what 
has gone before them." 

Very true ; but, in musical matters^ Bostonians have 
thus fur necessarily remained ignorant of the greatest 
portion of " what has gone before them," and, there- 
fore, even if they were fully apprised of " what is 
going on in the world around them/' they would 
ardly bear the complimentary dcHignation of ** the 
most cultivated audiences." Let us hope that this 
misfortune may be remedied. x. 

These remarks appear to us well-meant, and 
not without much reason, upon both sides. Tliat 
** Diminished Seventh " misunderstood ^* X." is 
quite evident. The latter, if we mistake not, is 
much more of a Haydn and Mozart man than an 
enthusiast about Beethoven, whom wo doubt not, 
nevertheless, that he appreciates. But he writes, 
it seems to us, like an amateur of the old school 
of symphony music, — one brought up with a pro- 
found reverence for Father Haydn, and who 
looks upon his symphonies as the everlasting mo- 
dels in that kind. His point is, that knowing so 
much of Beethoven, it is high time we went back 
and made ourselves familiar with the stepping- 
stones to him, — with his illustrious predecessors, 
whose symphonies were the wonder and delight 
of a music-loving generation or two before us. 
He writes in good temper, and without the arro- 
gance, that we can see, of which his respondent 
charges him ; and in his general view of the true 
economy of our great musical opportunities (not 
over many at the best) he has our sympathy. 

Let us rejoice that we have persons of such 
different preferences who care so seriously about 
symphonies as to make them matter of such dis- 
cussion. The three communications are instruct- 
ive, and suggest the following inferences. 

1. It is impossible, in a course of only six sym- 
phony concerts, to satisfy either the momentary 
preferences or lasting partialities of all even of 
the most truly appreciative of great music. Mo- 
zart and Haydn are good ; every one feels a por- 
tion of his birthright withheld from him, if he 
may never hear them ; some even think them in- 
comparable, and that to leave them out in sym- 
phony concerts is to leave out Hamlet in the 
play. Beethoven, too, is good ; in our day he im- 
presses the larger number far more deeply than 
any master ; his music has, perhaps, more of the 
deeper spirit of this age in it ; his symphonies are 
played more frequently than others, because both 
musicians and public find in them more meaning, 
more excitement, more that speaks to their inmost 
souls than they do in any other. But there are ge- 
niuses since Beethoven, who have produced great 
symphonies ; there is that wonderful s}nnphony of 
Schubert; there are the two of Mendelssohn; 
many would ac^d Schumann, or Gade, or both, to 
the list ; and where there is really genius, really 
high Art, is it not always good to hear a Sym- 
phony ? Haydn wrote many more than anybo- 



dy, but who will say that they coHectivoIy con- 
tain as much as the immortal nine of Beethoven ? 
It is good also to know wliat is going on in the 
world, what merit or interest there may be in 
younger efforts in the same great form. But how 
are we to provide all these good things even in a 
Leipzig winter ? how, especially in a Boston sea- 
son of six concerts, where but one symphony 
upon an evening will be tolerated ? How contrive 
to satisfy, in a selection of six pieces, both those 
who want to renew the glorious impression of 
the Beethoven symphonies ; those who are anxi- 
ous to have the forty ^ or more, of Ilaydn and 
Mozart taken from the shelf and aired ; those 
who mourn that such splendid things as they 
have heard once or twice from Schubert, Men- 
delssohn, &c., cannot be heard every winter ; 
those who are eager to give " young Germany" 
a chance ; those who arc curious to hear and re- 
cognize clever young efforts from all quarters, 
foreign and domestic ; — in short the thousand-and- 
one tastes, and whims, and preferences which 
must exist about all such matters ? 

2. What then docs it all point to ? To the most 
economical use of opportunities so few. It would 
be very narrow to insist on always having the 
three or four very greatest, if wc had opportuni- 
ty for these and many more besides. But when our 
opportunities are only six in a whole winter, can 
we afford to give up one of them to the trial of a 
work which may gratify curiosity, but puts forth 
only the claim of cleverness and not of genius, — 
a work creditable to a young author, but taking 
no deep hold on any one ? Can we for correct- 
ness, elegance, and so forth, dispense with real 
inspiration ? We must conclude that every one 
of six such precious chances ought to be secured 
to some great work of a great master. 

8. And here we recognize the soundness of 
" X's" position in his last communication. We 
are not a musically cultivated people, like the 
Germans. If we were, our very familiarity with 
the existing treasures of the Symphonic Art 
would make us curious to hear new efiorts, and at 
the same time fit to judge of them, and safe from 
injury to our own taste in the hearing of them. 
But it is not so with us. Our musical taste, as a 
community, is yet to be formed ; it is all-impor- 
tant that we form it upon contemplation of the 
best models, that we go to real works of genius, 
so that we may feel the real worth of music, feel 
it and receive it deeply^ and know the difference 
between true Art and idle fashion or mechanical, 
ambitious manufacture. If you look into the 
further recess of the sculpture gallery in the 
Athenseum, you may see at one glance what Art 
is and what it is not, by comparing the " Day and 
Night" of Michael Angelo, with that monstrous 
snow-image-like abortion of an American ** Back- 
woodsman,** in which marble seems to try to look 
like plaster. There they are ; with both before 
you, you are safe ; the true puts out the false. 
But suppose our only gallery contained only such 
** Backwoodsmen," or gentler subjects treated 
feebly or falsely by mediocre talent, such as al- 
ways finds its circle of admirers : — what would be 
the influence upon the public taste ? Suppose 
you had not room for both, should it not be Mi- 
chel Angelo in preference to the specimen of 
new or native talent? Suppose the Fhydian 
Jove, the Apollo, the Diana, the Laocdon, the 
Venus of Mi!o, &c., were kept out of sight, all 
but two or three of that great rank, to make 



room for larger hospit>)lity to interesting first 
attempts, it may be horrible abortions, on the 
strength of local or personal consideration*!, or 
theoretic encouragement to rising talent and faith 
in the future — would that be true economy of our 
small means of such icsthotic culture? 

4. ** Diminished Seventh" is entirely right in 
wishing the horizon' of our musical experience 
extended ; as also in the idea that wc know the 
great familiar models belter, after listening to the 
best attempts of secondary talent. We all join in 
lamenting the few chances which young compo- 
sers have of getting their larger works brought 
fairly or at all before the public. But the en- 
couragement of young productive tilent, import- 
ant a matter as it is, is not to be confounded 
with the objects of the one only scries of concerts in 
community, in which that community may learn 
what of truest, greatest, most immortal has been 
accomplished in the Art of Music. 

I ^ % 

CONCKUTS. 

The German Tiiio.— The second concert of 
Messrs. Gartner, Ha use and Jungnickel, 
took place at Chickering's on Friday evening 
last week. The vocalist of the evening was Mrs. 
J. H. Long. We were not able to be present, 
but record the following programme : 

PABT f. 

1. Grand Sonata in A minor Op. 47, for Piano and 

Violin Boethoven. 

pAaT II. 

3. Caratlna, Betly n era dele Donlaeitl. 

8. SouTeiitr da Spa Fantat«le, for Violoncello P, Servato. 

4. Grand Duo (Concertant,) for Piano and Vio- 

lin Wollf and DDeriot. 

5. Two Songs C. Girtno'. 

PART lu. 

6. Trio C minor, Op 1. No. 8 for Piano, Tlolln, 

and Violoncello Beethovon. 



Grand Union Concert. — The performance 
of Handel's " Messiah," last Saturday evening, 
by the Musical Education Society, swelled 
by volunteers from the Handel and Hatdn 
Society to a chorus of perhaps two hundred 
and fifty voices, appeared to indicate the fact tliat 
six performances (by various bodies) of that 
oratorio within a month, were at least one too 
many. With fair weather the Music Hall was 
far from full. It was too late to borrow any in- 
terest from Christmas, while for the many some 
less familiar work (none could be greater) would 
have been more inviting. No other oratorio, or 
musical work whatever has attained to an anniver- 
sary place in the great social festival of Christ- 
endom ; and any work which enjoys that prerog- 
ative, that certainty of being never suffered to be- 
come forgotten, should not, at all events need not, 
be brought out very often in the intervals. Yet 
doubtless a Saturday evening gave many a chance 
to hear the sublime work, who are d<r barred from 
it on Sunday evenings ; more than one clergy- 
man we noticed from the neighboring towns, lis- 
tening with a fresh enthnsiasm, which it was plea- 
sant to behold. 

The performance was on the whole a very good 
one. The choruses were generally sung correct- 
ly and with spirit. A certain hardness, however, 
a want of round and mellow ensemble of tone 
seemed to distinguish their effect from that of the 
hist performances in that hall. Yet the body of 
soprani was richer, fuller, fresher than in the 
Handel and Haydn chorus. The " Hallelujah" 
and the " Wonderful" went finely. The orches- 
tra was select but small. Mr. Arthurson ap- 
peared to sing with a good deal of effort, yet in 
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Cow fori ye and Every Valley ^ he succeeded in 

producing a true and artistic utterance of the 

music, and in passages 8ome of his best tones. 

A recitative and air like Thy Rebuke and Behold 

and secj it is always good to hear from one in 

whom so much true taste and feeling make up for 

any dcncicncies of voice. The best of voices, in 

its best extate, without those more interior exccU 

lencics, would but affect us painfully in such a 

song. The singer had to be excused from the 

stronger cflbrt demanded by the air : Thou shall 
dash them. Mr. Mozart sang the bass solos of 
the fii*st part with a firm and solid voice and ac- 
curate residing, but rather mechanically and with 
a painful setting apart of the notes, staccato- 
wise, in the roulade passages. Nothing but a 
certain ease and elasticity, only acquired by 
thorough vocal culture, can rave those old man- 
nerisms of melody from drowsiness. Mr. Pratt, 
who sang the bass songs of the last part, ( Why 
do the nations rage^ and The trumpet shall sound) ^ 
acquitted himself very crc<litably, doing all loy- 
ally, with conscientious care; yet his tones 
come out of too uniform a calibre, not modulated 
and shaded so as to give life and grace to the 
whole melody. 

Mrs. Long's voice was more beautiful than 
ever in the annunciation: There were Shepherds; 
the high tones had a crystal clearness, and rl-.is 
time she failed not once in intonation. In Re- 
joice yrea/ly, and / knouj that my Redeemer^ 
she still improves; but there is still too much evi- 
dent hard work for her in the rapturous roulades 
of the former, and room for greater depths of 
spiritual expression in the latter. Who but the 
most lark-hke and the most saint-like of great 
singers is fully equal to those two songs V Mrs. 
Long wins more and more respect by her earnest 
and successful study of such music. Mrs. Went- 
WORTII sang. Come unto Him^ and But thou 
diiUt not leave, with her usual purity and care- 
fulness of style ; a favorite always. Miss 
Twitchkll's deep and full contralto, and sim- 
ple, reverential manner, told with true effect in 
He was despitted ; greater freedom of utterance, 
greater flexibility, and a less sombre character ot 
tone aro neetled to make thou that tellest as 
declamatory and impressive as it shotdd be. 

We presume the performances of the " Mes- 
siah " for this winter are over, and we now look 
forward to the Education Society for " Jcphtha," 
to the Mendelssohn Choral for " St. Paul," and 
to the Handel and Haydn for the ** Creation.'' 

Mkndelssohn Quintette Club. — We en- 
tered Chickcring*s in the latter part of the fifth 
Concert, on Tuesday evening, to find the room 
overflowing into the ante-room. By far the 
largest Chamber audience of the season, and 
most eager listeners besides. The programme 
was a choice one. 

FART L 

1. QaartPt in E flat. No. 4 Mosart. 

Adugio—Atidiute—MInuetto—FIuale, Allegro. 

2. Trio In C minor, No. 1, op 1 Ceethoren. 

Allegro— ADd.-intc—Scheno—Finali*, Allegro. 
MeBsr*. Trenkle, Mei»«l & W. fries. 

PART II. 

8. Qu&rtet In E flat, No. 8, op. 44 Bfendelasohu. 

Adagio and Sclieno. 

4. Elegie, No. 1, op. 8, for Clarinet Ryan. 

Thomas Ryan. 
6. '* Kr«>ut»r Sonata" In A, op. 47, for Piano and 

Viulio Beethoren. 

Introduction and Allegro— Andante and Variations — 

FiuHle, Presto. 
Messrs. Trenlile & Fries. 

We were sorry to lose this chance of renewmg 
acquaintance with that model Quartet (of which 
we have in past years said so much) by Mozart ; 
and also with that early Trio, full of young Her- 
culean strength, of Beethoven. Mr. Ryan's 

Eleyie, of which we heard not the beginning, 
seemed a composition full of graceful, tender 
melody, well suited to the clarinet, and delicately 
set off by a quartet accompaniment of strings 
which showed not a little refinement of harmony. 
The only question was whether the piece wag 
not prolonged a little farther than its inspiration 



warranted ; — always the tendency with these free 
compositions of a sentimental order. It was of 
course beautifully played. 

The old '* Kreutzer Sonata" alone was enough 
to reward one for a long walk to Chickering's. 
It is some years since it has been played here in 
public. Its passionate Allegro, leaping with fiery 
impatience from the brooding, dark soliloquy of 
the slow violin introduction, and wrestling rrome- 
theu»<-like with Fate ; its solemn, large, profound- 
ly religious Andante, with the admirable varia- 
tions, each a new inspiration from the theme ; 
and the bright and playful Presto Finale, are 
each perfect in its way, and exceedingly char- 
acteristic of Beethoven. Mr. Tuenkle played 
the piano-forte part with masterly preci^fion, <'lear- 
ness and effect, and without any \irtuoso affecta- 
tions. The commencement however betrayed 
a litile slidness of timidity. He is one of our 
best [)ianists. Mr. FiiiEs's violin left little to be 

desired. 

I ^ I 

ChitrChat 

Attractions, which never failed before, will fail to- 
night, if there be not a large audience at the Fifth 
Orchestral Concert. Look at the programme 
on our hust pnt^c. The old P minor Symphony U 
a grand conciliator of all opinions ; old and young, 
ultra-classical and ultra-modern, Hnydn ites and 

Schninnnn-ites, — all own the inspiration of Beetho- 
ven's Fifth, and to Boston it is dear as the memory 
of first love. The Scprnor, hy the same master, the 
0^>eron and *• Siege of Corinth" Overtures, the ever- 
fasriiiatinjr Notturno from the " Midsummer Night's 
Dream," the solo by Wulf Fries, and two clioicc 
son^s from Mozart and Haydn, sung by Mrs. Went- 
wortii, otfer an agreeable variety. 

On Monday ni;;ht begins tho Opera, and for some 
weeks Laor.^nor, and Didieb, and Hbnsler, 
Brionoli, SALvi.\yr, and Morblli will bo the 
talk, eclipsing oratorio and concert. The auditori- 
um of tho Boston Theatre will doubtless present a 

brilliant array ; bat wc wonder at the policy of not 
announcing the piece for the opening nijrht in better 
season. On their return fli<;ht from Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, the troupe favored New York again 
last evening with Don Juan, 

The Annual Meeting of the Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation, (a society composed mainly, but not wholly, of 
gr.-iduates of Harvard, and meriting a fuller notice than 
we have room for now,) took place at the Revere House 
on Monday evening. The business wns followed by a 
ple.isant supper, of a most a5«thetlc character, of whic!: 
not a few distinguished literary and artistic gentlemen 
partook, and toasts, fthort ppeechep, music, vocal and 
instrumental, stories, &c., prolonrred the feast into the 

short. hours Mile. Dk Lamottk, the verv successful 

teacher of the Piano in classes, announces, it will be 
seen, the commencement of a new class. 
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Correspondence. 

New York, Jan'y 15. — On Satnrday last tho 

second Philharmonic concert took place, attracting, 

if possible, a still greater crowd than the first. The 

performance, on tho whole, was very satisfactory. 

Cade's beautiful •• Ossianic" Sj'mphony (I can find 

no better term to characterize it), was well rendered, 

particularly the last two movements — that loveliest 
of Adagios and the Finale, with its strann:e, wierd 
chief theme. The novelty of the evening was Ber- 
lioz's overture to Les francs Juyes; one of his ear- 
lier works. Opinions vary considerably with regard 
to this composition, hitherto unknown to us, but I 
cannot ajrreo with those who were hiqjhly pleased 
with it, and thought it the best part of tho concert. 
I did not like it by any means as well as the overture 
to " King Lear," by the same composer, which we 
heard some years ago. It did not interest me at all, 
although there arc many fine points in it. The 
instrumentation is at times very powerful and effect- 
ive, ond one melotly is quite pretty and pleasing, 
but commonplace. I am not enough of a musician 
to dissect and analyze such a work on a slight ac- 
quaintance ; suffice it to say that I could not like it, 
thou;;h I tried my best to do so. Badiali, the 
good-natured, the conscientious, the earnest artist, 
was hailed with tremendous applause. He is very 
popular with our public, and justly so, indeed* His 
voice is wonderful, seemingly not in the least im- 
paired by years, (of which lie is said to have nearly 



reached his full measure of threescore and ten), and 
is as powerful, as firm, and as much under his con- 
trol as ever. His style is so perfect too, that one 
can almost forget the unsatisfactory music which he 
only too often sings. He gave us the other ni{;ht two 
arias, by Mercadantb and Vkrdi, in both of which 
he was rapturously encored. Mr. Schuitz played 
a Concertino by Wbuer on the French horn, which 
is, itself, a beautiful instrument, reminding one, in 
its sound, of purple velvet, but which is much better 
adapted to the slow, massive, long drawn out notes, 
than to rapid variations and foriture. The pro- 
gramme said that " in this piece the composer had 
succeeded in producing the effect of full chords on the 
instrument'," but I must own that this effect was 
rather ludicrous than anything clso; not at all repay- 
ing either performer or listeners for the evident diffi- 
culty of producing it. Webbr's gushing, joyous 
overture to Eurytmthe, with its stately fu^ue, so 
wondrously wroujyjht up, closed the concert, and was 
played with a ^reat deal of spirit, but only heard by 
oal^ of the audience. Shamo on the other half! 



J^xlol|rtis«m^|ttt8. 

MLLE. G. DE LAMOTTE 

Jlas the honor to Announce that she will bci(tn a SECOND 
QUAlCTBlt next week, for the InittruciioD nf Young Ladies 
and Mis«f8 on the PIANU-FOETE.— Apply 55 Hancock St. 

GEORGE W. PRATT. 

MUSIC ROOM U.NDER PARK STREET CUURCH. 

8IG. AUQU8TO BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE, No. 66 PINCKNEY ST. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 

KLIiE. aABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 

— OI?I»— 

INSTRUCTION on the PIANO-FORTE, 
And may be addrvssed at her residence, 65 Hancock Si. 

BOSTON THEATBE. 



The Mannger hax the honor of announcing that arrange- 
ments hare been made to giro 

A SBA803f OF KINE NIGHTS OF 

ITAI^IAN OPERA, 

AT THE BOSTON THEATRE, 

Commencing on MONDAY, JiinnaT7 2Ut, 1856, and continuing 
during a period of three wveks— the Opera Nighta beng fixed 
for Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of each week. 

The repertoire will consist of the following most popular 
Operas. 

I Purltanfl* Norma, 

II Tro-ratore, Scmtranildet 

Linda dl Chnmonnlxy Don Gio-rannfl, 
Sonnanibula, Tl&e Prophet. 

La Favorlta^ 

In addition to the nine regular representations there will be 
an extra performance each Saturday Aftertioon. 

TO THB BOSTON PUBLIC. 

Relying upon and fueling confident of your cordial support, 
it hvn b<*en determined, on the part of the mansgement, in 
carrying out the above announcement, to spnre no effort to 
present thejie representations in an unexcepM^nAble mnnner. 

During the teaiion, the following Artistes wifl have the honor 
of appearing before you, and in the \\»t, may be found the 
names of muny who have met with the most complete and 
flattering success both in Europe and America. 

Madame ANNA DE LA ORANGE, 
Miss ELISE IlKNSLRU. 

MUe. NANTIEK DIDIEE, 

Mile. MARTINI DORMY, 

Mile. VKNTALDI. 
Signorl BRIONOLI, QASPAUONF, 

SALVIANI, GIULIO. 

MORETJiT, ARNOLD!. 

AMODIO, QUINTO, 

ROVERE, MUELLER, 

And in the Ballet, 

Mile. DE LA TIGNE, Mons. HIPPOLITE. 

AM ATT DDBREUIL, Stage Manager. 

MAX MAKETZEK,. . .Musical Director h Conductor. 

The prices of admission are placed at the lowest possible 
sum that will probably ensure a return of the large expendi- 
ture required. They will be as follows : 

Balcony, §2.00 

Parquet and First Tier, l.CO 

Second Tier, 100 

Amphitheatre, 60 

Seata seeared In all parts of the hoose, except the Amphi- 
theatre. 

The Ofllee for securing referred seats for the season, will 
open at the Music store of B. II. WADE, No. 197 Washington 
Street, on Monday, January 14, 1856. 
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ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, 
THE FIFTH 

OF TnE SUBSCRIPTION SERIES 07 SIX 

GRAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 

will bcwglren at the 

BOSTON MUSIO HALL, 
On Sattirday Evening, Jan. 19tli, 1856, 

with the u^istaoce of 
MBS. E. A. WENTWORTH and Mr. WULV FRIES. 

Conductor CARL ZERRAHN. 



PROGRAMME. 

Parti. 

1. Symphony No. 6, In C minor, Beethoren. 

2. ArU: **I>oTe Mno" from Lm Noxx* di Figaro^ Monrt. 

Sung hy Mri. Wxhtwoeth. 

8. Orertare to Obiron^ .Weber. 

Part II. 

1. Andante and Yarlationa, and Finale fmm the Septet 

In E flat, op. 20,. . ,. . . .BeethoTen. 

2. Solo for Tloloncello : ** SoaT^nlra de Spa." 

Played by Wult Fain. 

8. Canaonet : " My mother bida me bind my hair,**. . .Haydn. 

Mn. U'sMTwoaTB. 

4. Nottnmo, from the Midtmnnur Night^s Dream^ 

Mendelamhn. 

6. Orertare to Siege of Corinth^ Rosalnl. 

Ticket! Fifty Centa ench. to be obtained at the nraal places. 
AliM, In seta of sU, good for any of the remaining concerts, at 
f2.50 per Mt. 

Doors open at 6>^. Commence at 7K o*elook. 

IirAUQUBATION OP THE STATUE 

or 



THE Directors of the BOSTON MUSIC HALL with the co- 
operntlon of the Comniltt^ of the OrrheKtritl Concprt^, 
gmpose to celebrate the placing of CRAWFORD'S BRONZE 
TATUE of BEETHOVEN In the BlUSIC HALL, by a Geamd 
FiSTiTAi to take place on SATURDAY, Marrh 2d, 1866. 

The Festlral will open with a Poetical Prologue, written and 
recited by Wm. W. Stokt, Esq. The Proloirae ended, the Pro- 
gramme will be as nearly as possible the following : 

Overture to JSIgmonf— Grand Aria from F/cfWto— Fantasia 
for Piano, Chorus and Orchestra— ^</«/<iu/< song— First more- 
mcnt of Violin Concerto— and the Ckoeai Simpbont^ 

As the Fe#tiTal Is consecrated to the memory of the greatest 
of Composers, and as It is the first time that a Statue of a 
great artist has been erected in America, the Committee hope 
then will be shown among the members of the musical pro- 
fceslon a desire to asrist in the said celebration, and will grate- 
fully receire any proposition from Individual artists to that 
effect. In behalf of the Committee, 

CHARLES C. PERKINS, Chairman. 

^OB PRINTING neaflj and promptlj eiecnted at this Office. 

VART BU CHANT APPLIQU^ AU 

PIANO. 

BY 8. THALBERQ. 

As the Piano, properly speaking, cannot render that which 
is most perftft In the beautiful art of Singing, namely, the 
ftcttlty of prolonging sounds, we must orercome this imper- 
fection with address and skill, and be able, not only to simu- 
late sustained and prolonged notes, but to swell them also. 
Emotion renders us ingenious, and the necessity of express- 
ing what we feel creates for us irsourees which never occur to 
the mechanical performer. 

With this fart In rlew, the distinguished Thalbbrg has In 
this work. In which he npplles the art of singing to the Piano 
Forte, selected transnrlptlons from those masterpieces of the 
great composers, both ancient and modern, which are moat 
particularly vocal in their effects, and adopted a simple form as 
the most appropriate for true transcriptions, in order that they 
may be within the comprehension and executive ability of 
young pianists, tolerably advanced. The prominent feature of 
these transcriptions is the singing part, the melody ^ to which 
particular attention Is given, holding to that fruitful thouxht 
of a great writer, that It Is Melody and not Hirmonyf which 
lives on triumphantly through the lapse of centuries. 

TIm work is prefaced with a series of general rules in the 
art of singing well, to which we would direct the special atten- 
tion of all those who would aspire not only to the name, but 
the nature of a good performer. 

The following Is a list of the transcriptions : 

1. QUATUOR de TOpera I PuriUni, de Bbllivi. 

2. TRE GIORNI, Air de PsaooLiti. 
8. ADELAIDE, de Bebtbovex. 

4. AIR D^EOLISE du celebre Chanteur SntAXtnLl. 
. ( LACRYMOSA tiri de Requiem de Mozart. 
*'' I DUO de Noces de Fiftaro, Opera de Mozart. 

6. PSRCUE Ml GUARDI E PIANOI, Duetto de Zelmlra, de 

Roesijci. 

7. BELLA ADORATA INCOGNITA, Romans dell' Opera II 

Gluramento, de Mzrcadamtb. 

8. MEL SILENZIO FRA L'ORROR, Coro de Conglarati nell 

Opera II Croclato. de Mitirsicr. 

9. SINSAM BIN ICH NICHT ALLEINE, Ballad tir« Wnift*! 

Prociosa. 

10. LA MEUNIER XT LB TORRENT, tlr4 dea Chanaons d« 

la Hennlere de F. Scivrirt. 

11. DUET de Dar Frelschttta, de Wrrbb. 

12. IL MIO TESORO, Air de Don Giovanni, de Mobart. 

PHUf in one large quarto folnme, taaadaomeij and dnnblj 
bound m cloth, and lettered, $8. 

PnbUahed by Ollwer DltsoBi, 116 Waakington A. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^y (Imported from England) 

3^9? Broadway y NT. 

MUSICAL PRESENTS. 

NOVELLO'S OCTAVO EDITIONS OF ORATORIOS, In 
Vocal Score, with a separate accompaniment for the Organ 
or Piano- Fdrte. By Vi>cb?it Novello. These works will he 
found apprrprlate pments, combining elegance with a mode- 
rate outlay for a standard work. 

WORKS ALREADY COMPLETED: 

HAYDN'S 
Creation, (Bound) 91.25 

HANDEL'S 

Solomon, (Bonnd) 1.88 

Israel in Egypt, ** 1.68 

Messiah, " 1.63 

sam SOD ,..•...*...••...•.....•..•.........**■ '■ Ov 

J udas MaccabsDus, * 1.63 

Jephtha, ** 1.68 

Dettingen Te Deum, \ /p.n.rl ffl 

Coronation Anthem, « Zadock the Priest," }'•' -^ *^*P*'' "•« 

•lO^OUft^* ■«•••■•■ ■••II •••• ■■■^•••■•■•aea*a«aeee (UvUDUj Jl •OO 

Acts and Galatea, ( Paper covers) 76 ) 

Alexander's FeaKt, ** 80 } « 2.26 

Ode to St Cecilia's Day, " 60) 

Deborah, " 168 

Saul, " 1.63 

MENDELSSOHN'S 

St.Paul, " 1.68 

Hymnof Praise- Lobgesang,( Paper) 91.00) u i m 

As the Hart Punts, " .38 J* * 

MOZART, HAYDN, AND BEETHOVEN. 

The Three Favorite Masies, with the Latin words, and an 
English adaptation by U. G. Lonlue, Esq., namely : 

Mniart's Twelfth Mass, ( Psper) 88 ) 

Haydn's Third or Imperial, '* 63 S (Bound) 2.18 

Beethoven's Mass in 0, *■ 63 ) 

** Engedl ; or David In the Wilderness, (Paper) 0.76 
Moiart's 16th Mass (the celebrated Requiem,). . . '* 0.60 

ROMBERG'S 
LayoftheBell « 0.68 

All the Choruses from the octavo editions may bo had sepa- 
rately, trom 8 rents to 13 cents each. 

Alao each piece fntm the abore Oratorios to be had sepa- 
rately In full music size. 

€• BBEUSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIOr 
701 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 

Depot of Urard's Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

It^ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF IIIVSIC, 

aea 'WsMblntton Stre«t, Bostoa. 

PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

ManaCaotory-, 370 IVaahlnnton Btreetf 

BOSTON, MASS. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL be happy to give Instruction In Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 8 Hay ward Place. May 26. tf 

J. M. MOZART. 

RESIDENCE, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson's aJu.«ical Exchange, 282 Washington dt. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson's Musical Exchange. Terms, 860 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; 980 per quarter of 12 l«!S8ons, one a week. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT AOTZON 
GRAND AND SQUARE 

OF SYERY DESCRIPTION. 



WAREROOinS, 

TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. tf 



NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 

BT Ia. H. southard. 

The Publbhers call the attention of the musical profrssion 
to this work, as one eminently calculated to lighten the labfirs 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It is emphati- 
cally a PaACTiCAL work, serving both as a Hanunl of Itiatruc- 
tlon on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other ; and it is 
believed that the peculiar arran^ment of the work, togrtber 
with the very large number of exercises and examples, prrsents 
grrat advantages, to both scholar and teacher, ovtrr any similar 
work of the kind. Tea<-hers highly conimrnd the work. Mr. 
WiuiAM Masoh says it is a work unsurpassed In ihe langnage. 
Mr. OioBOi J. Wkbb aays that it is a work persplrauus in 
diction, methodical In arrangement, and sufllrivntl> copious to 
embrace all the etsentlalsof the general doctilne of accord. 
It can be ordered through any respectable Huflc-seller, and 
will be sent through rbe mail on the receipt of the price, 
(11^1,75,) postage prrpald. 

GKO. P. RBBD * CO., Pnblflslfccrn, 
18TremontSt. Boston. 

CARL HAU8E 

OFFERS his services as Instructor In Thorough Baas and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. Tha attention 
of Amateura, Professional Teachers, and others who may wbh 
to accomplbh themseivet for public concert playing, or teach- 
ins, Is rrspectfully mqueated 

Mr. llause may be addresse*] at the music stores of Nathan 
RlchardMo, 282 Washington St., or O. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tie- 
mont Row. 

MEYER & TRETBAR, 

BUFFALO, H. Y. 

BT^AQENTS for the Publishing House of O. M. MEYER, Jft. 

Brunswick. 

SCHUBBRTH * CO., MUSIC DEPOT. 639 BROAD- 
MAY, N. Y., old eaublisbed publUhIng house, fmnd^ 
thirty years ago In Hamburgh and Lsipiig, requcat the public 
to inspect their immense 

Btoclc of One Million "Worki, tlfce larnent in 
tiae Vnltca St«t«n. 

Our own 25,000 publications rank highest In Europe, and sur- 
pass by far ail that has ever been published in tlM United 
States. 

Ttkcse forts empower as to sell good musle at th« lowest 
rates. To Dealers, Seminariea and Teachers, very favorable 
te rms. 

(HT^Our PIANOS, Grand, Upright, and Square, combine 
richness of tone, elcgsaoe with cheapncas, Ikaring no compe- 
tition. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

imPOBTEBS OF FOBEIGN HIIJSIC, 

RAVI MMOTID TO 

Ho. 769 BBOADWAT, eornor of Hinth 8t. 
NEW YORK. 

OABD. 

MR. PIERRE BERTHOUD, Profcswr of Music, 
graduate of the Conservatoire de Paris, pupil of Neu- 
mann, Malcden and other distinguished Musicians at Paris, 
bega to announce that he is now ready to take puplia in Boa- 
ton, on the Piiino, Muxical Composition, Harmony, eto. 

He is permitted to refer to Rev. Dr. E. N. Kirk, Boston \ Prof. 
Anssia, Prof. Guyot, Cambridge ; J. S. Dwight, Boston. 

Mr. B. may be addressed at Nathan RirhardsonV, Oliver 
DItson's, and Reed h Co,*s Music Stores, Boston, or st Alonso 
Tripp's, Principal of the Young Ladies' Institute, now opening 
at 85 Centre street, Roxbury. 

MB. AUGUST FBIE8. 

Teaeher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson's tiusical Kxchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 16 Dix Piaee. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
U. §. HOTEIi. 

Communications emu be left at Mr. Ditaon*8 music store. 

a. andb£ & oo.'s 

j9tpftt of J^oitfj^n tn)r ^omestU jQiusU, 
19 1. nuTB STEisr, aiotb ommror, 

(But side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

IC^A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publlcationa, has Just 1)een published. Music and Mnsio 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St 

RESIDENCE. . . .18 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 

TEBMS OF ADVEBTISINO. 

First insertion, per line lOcla. 

&ich subsequent insertion, per line 6 cts. 

For one eolumn, ( 126 linea) first Insertion •12.00 

Do do eaeh subsequent. ...9600 

Special notleca (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 eta. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly adTortisammti, 
quarterly in adTanoe. 

No, 21 BCTOOlT^ BTBEETT 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED 

At the OFFICE OF PDBLTCATION 31 Srhool St BofUm. 
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For Dwlfht*s Journal of If niio. 

Signer Masoni 

TMX THI P£If ATX PaPXKS OP THI LATI M«. BeOWIT. 

(A FANTASY PIECE.) 

[Copyright Mcnred aceordlog to bw.] 

(Conelndfld fkom p. 116 ) 

Witbin a month after his arrival in Paris he 
had met his old master and the family several 
times, and had passed one or two evenings at 
their hotel. One evening — the date he remem- 
bered as being associated with the events of 
1848, it was Feb. 28th— he met the Masons at 
an evening party, to which he had accepted an 
invitation only upon the usual terms. He had 
had more conversation than on any former occa- 
sion with Miss Sarah, during which something in 
her manner told him that under all her politeness 
was still a feeling of superiority to one whose ex- 
traction and previous life were so veiled in myste- 
ry. While carrying on a lively chat with ano- 
ther young lady, who was evidently proud of her 
companion, his thoughts were occupied with this, 
and a feeling of mortification disturbed hin^ 

'* I do wish you would ask him to play," said a 
young lady's voice at a little distance. 

t< My dear young lady," said the master of the 
house, **the Signer is invited here as a friend, not 
aa an artist. You know his aversion to playing 
in mixed companies, and it would be an outrage 
on delicaey for me to request him to pay for his 
evening's entertainment, in music! You must 
indeed excuse me." 

** But Bell Hastings has been telling us how 
splendidly he played at their house, Wednesday 
evening, and I am dying to hear him," returned 
the young lady. 

^ That is a mere American exaggeration,** said 
Mr. B., ** for I certainly never saw yon look so 



charmingly. Happy for me that I am a grave 
and reverend Signior I" 

" Oh dear 1 oh dear I " said the voice ; " what 
a provoking man you are, with your delicacy I I 
say. Miss Mason, Mists Sarah Mason, I mean," 
continued the young lady after a moment's pause, 
'* you ask him. I know he can't refuse you, with 
your great, grand, winning way." 

*^ We will see as to that, thought I," said Ma- 
soni, as he described the scene. ** I closed the 
conversation with my chatty neighbor, by some 
commonplace gallantry, and sauntered away to 
the piano-forte in the next room, where some of 
the more musical were collected, and accepted 
the invitation to play a Polonaise by Chopin. 
When I closed. Miss Mason was standing near 
me ; oh, how beautiful she looked, with her noble 
face showing her interest in and appreciation of 
the music !" 

** *If Signer Masoni can play the difficult music 
of Chopin so exquisitely, how superb must be 
that violin playing which renders his accomplish- 
ments upon the piano-forte quite forgotten and 
unnoticed,' said she." 

** I bowed my thanks for the compliment." 

'* Could not the Signer be induced to break 
through his rule, and gratify his numerous friends 
who have never heard him, by giving them the 
means of Judging for themselves how much he 
excels our other famous virtuosos?" continued 
she. 

** May I adopt what I am told a an American 
habit, though why I do not know, and reply to 
Miss Mason's question by asking another ? I am 
told that Miss Mason is a rcnuirkable performer 
upon this instrument. Please cast your eye upon 
the company in this suite of rooms, and say wheth- 
er you would like to make an exhibition of 
your art in this promiscuous assembly ? " 

*^ But you are an artist." Instantly sensible 
that she had made a false step, she added, ** you 
are a man." 

^ True ; and because I am a many and, I ven- 
ture to say, an artist from my inmost soul, and 
because the tones of my violin ane the language of 
that soul, I shrink from holding up any acquire- 
ments I may have made, as a mere subject of 
wonder and astonishment to people who cannot 
comprehend the language in which I thus speak." 

** But I hear of your playing in the large and 
frivolous assemblies of the head salons." 

** True again, T do so. I do it, too, for money. 
But those are circles in which I neither have, 
nor wish to have, a social position. I go thither, 
perform my part in the programme, and seek in 
other society that intellectual enjoyment which 
the man and not the virtuoso craves." 

« But— » 



*< Excuse me a moment longer, Miss Mason. I 
fear you do not view this matter in its true light 
I am a devout admirer of the noble literature of 
your country, and some of its greatest names in 
science and letters are familiar to me. I find 
that they, almost without exception, are in the 
habit of lecturing in seminaries of learning, or in 
public promiscuous assemblies, for money. But 
could you, on this account, in such an assembly 
as this, request Longfellow the Poet, Emerson 
the Essayist, or Whitney the Geologist, to mount 
a temporary rostrum, and give us a specimen of 
their powers ?" 

" Certainly not" And with a cold, distant, and 
queen-like bow she left me. 

" The next week I received an invitation to a 
house, whose head was a man of fine musical 
taste, and which was one of the few where I had 
consented to break through my rule. My in- 
stinct told me that she had had the selection of 
the company, for there was not an unmusical 
person in the room, and that it was in fact her 
party collected at Mr. W.'s house, in order to 
give her an opportunity to invite me to play, 
which she could not do at-home, without a decid- 
ed breach of good manners. 

** After a delightful hour of general social inter- 
course in the small and select circle present, Miss 
Mason came to me as I was conversing with Mr. 
W., and at the first pause addressed me : 

** ' Signor Masoni, I wish in the presence of our 
host to ask your pardon for the undervaluation 
of you as a man, and as an artist, implied in 
my request the other evening for you to play ; I 
have thought much of what yon said, and feel 
fully how strong in the right you were. You 
see who the people here this evening are, and I 
think you cannot refuse to join me, in the en- 
deavor to afibrd them a pleasure, which I hope 
they may not soon be able to foi^et' 

" Oh, Brown, with what a smite was that said I 
I was recognized by her as her equal to the 
fullest extent" 

" Why, Masoni," said I ; " Talleyrand or Van 
Buren could not have shown greater tact I" 

" I know nothing as to that, my demeanor to- 
wards her was instinctive. 

*^ Indeed, Miss Mason, before a company in 
which you are willing to exhibit your talents and 
genius, I certainly can have no scruples." 

"Tlie servant was despatched for my instru- 
ment, and in the meantime she selected from the 
heap of muttc a work which she handed me for 
my approval. 

" It was Beethoven's * Kreutzer Sonata.' 

** We played it She did play like an angel. 
I never played that piece so before." 

The long story of Masoni's gradually growing 
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intimacy with the young Uidy I pass over. It is 
the old tale. He had never intimately known 
any young, beautiful and accomplished woman, 
and he soon began to live only during the hours 
when he was by her piano-forte. His incognito 
was perfect. Old Peter, from whom lie feared 
recognition, if from any one, was as humble and 
obsequious to the great Signor, the violini;$t 
who made his pockets richer by many a franc, 
as to any of the gentlemen who visited at the 
house. His passion increased almost to delirium. 
He forgot me, he forgot everything else. 

Did she in any degree return his feelings ? He 
felt that he possessed a strong influence over her. 
She certainly loved the artist,^-did she care for 
the man ? 

Let it not be supposed that he ever dared to 
speak, or in any manner hint, to Miss Mason of 
the fire which was consuming him. There was 
that in her manner — ever cordial, kind, polite as 
it was to him, haughty, proud, and even arrogant 
as he saw her to others, the plantation girl still — 
which prevented this. He believed himself be- 
coming as necessary to her as she was to him. 
He fancied he could read all he wished in the 
expression of her eyes, and in the effect of his 
playing upon her, and yet there was a certain 
coldness in the tones of her voice when convers- 
ing with him, a certain repelling element strange- 
ly infused into her cordiality and politeness, 
which crushed every hope. 

Hope I What did he hope ? Ho could not 
say. He did not know. He thought only of 
the present moment. The future was a thick 
darkness, at which he shuddered, but into which 
he did not seek to penetrate. 

Summer came on apace, and the Masons began 
to talk of a tour in Scotland. Why, as the time 
approached for their departure, did such a change 
take place in Miss Sarah ? Whence that increas- 
ing air of constraint in her intercourse with Ma- 
soni? Whence that occasional uncertainty in 
her performance? that growing preference for 
the darker and more sad productions of Beet- 
hoven ? Whence that half melancholy, dreamy 
mood in which she would sit listening to Masoni's 
extemporizations ? She convcr:>ed with him less 
and less, but when she did speak, the tones of her 
voice were tenderer, and the repelling influence 
grew ever weaker. Still he dared not speak — 
she gave no hint upon which he might speak. 

" Three weeks ago," Masoni went on, "I was 
preparing to go out in the forenoon as usual, when 
a carriage stopped before the house. It was the 
Masons' coach, and a moment after old Peter 
came stumbling up to my door. 

ti » Massa and Misses' compliments to the Signor, 
and would be berry happy to know if he has any 
engagement dis forenoon. 

" * No, Peter, why ?' 

" * In datcase, here is a note for Massa Signor.' 

*' Here is the note. Brown : 

** Miss Mason's compliments to Signor Masoni. 
The rest of the familv have gone out for a few hours' 
ride, and she would be happy to continue her musical 
Etiiflies with the Signor in the meantime, if it be con- 
sistent with bis other engagements. 

Paris, June 20th." 

"There is no occasion for that look, Brown, — 
there is nothing unconmion in the note — she chose 
to practise when the house was still, and her pa- 
rents and sister chose to take their drives without 
her, 80 that such notes came every week. I have 
saved this as a relic, for it was the last 



" Our music would not go. We turned from 
Mozart to Beethoven — from the sonatas to the 
romances, in vain. Even of the ^ Kreutzer 
Sonata' we could make nothing. Her finger^ at 
length left the keys — mine did but mechanically 
rest upon the strings. We sat long without a 
word. A flood of joy, an ocean of happiness, too 
great for speech, overwhelmed me. I felt that all 
I could ask was mine. All thought of, every 
consideration in regard to the diflerence in our 
positions had been for weeks obliterated. It was 
as if the world contained but two beings, and we 
made for each other. And now at this moment, 
when the gate of Paradise was opened, it was 
the horrible face of my bosom demon that looked 
upon me. Ho ! ho 1 pretty well for a nigger 1 

" I seemed actually to hear the old mockery. I 
started and turned round to see if any one was 
there who had uttered the words. I was, in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, crushed to 
the earth. Without the warning of this imagin- 
ary (real V) voice, I really believe that in the 
delirium of my joy I should have broken the 
silence by speaking of the whirlwind of passion 
which was sweeping me before it — and — and that 
it would have been well received. But now I saw 
in all its fearful extent the awful gulf that sepa- 
rated us. Did I read her heart aright, she could 
never join her fate to mine until the mystery 
which surrounded me was cleared up, — and what 
hope had I if that secret was disclosed ! 

" If I had spoken I 

" Yet, I fully believe she awaited and expected 
it I could see the effort it cost her, at length, 
still without turning to me — for she had sat all 
this time at the piano^to say scarce audibly: 
* Play, Signor, I shall not hear you many times 
more 1' 

** It was almost impossible, but I obeyed. My 
feeling soon began to find expression in the tones 
of my instrument, in all their horror and despair. 
I never played so before — I never shall again. 
I did not play — it was the demon, and the drops 
stood upon my cold forehead as I heard the tones. 
That proud, strong nature at length gave way 
entirely, and, bowing, her head, she wept like a 
child. I paused. With an effort that agitated 
her whole frame, she recovered her dignity and 
composure and made some slight remark, which 
told me in its tones that the crisis was past, and 
had passed unimproved — that, were I other than 
I was, the shock to her haughty nature was one 
not easily to be forgotten. After some minutes 
again of silence, during which she fully resumed 
her self-composure, she turned towards me, and 
said in a calm voice — it is all engraved upon 
my memory * as with an iron pen and lead in 
the rock forever' — * There is something in your 
mu.sic to-day, which I used to hear when I was a 
girl.' 

" I bowed, I could not speak. 

" * Oh ho I' whispered the demon, * give her the 
old plantation music, and see if she will recognize 
it' 

*' Let the psychologist explain why and how 
that allusion to my boyhood for the moment 
changed the whole current of my feelings — con- 
yerted for the instant all my love, my despair, 
into some demoniac feeling of hatred to the beau- 
tiful and injured being before me. I saw in her 
only the young girl who had crushed me, like a 
nauseous insect, years before — and I did pUy the 
old plantation music. I had played but a few 



moments with my eyes fixed upon hers — I have 
no doubt filled with the lurid light of the sea of 
fire within me — and her eyoB fastened to mine as 
if fascinated by a serpent, when an express-ion of 
scorn, mingled with humbled pride, hopeless love, 
outraged womanhood, each triumphing in turn, 
shot into every feature of her face, and filled all 
her figure with an indescribable majesty, as sho 
rose, and, white as the driven snow, trembling in 
every limb, just gasped out — 

" ' Who are you ?' " 

" Miss l^lason, the scars of the brutal flogging 
once given to the violinist, whom you used to 
hear when you were a girl, are upon my back, and 
they 8mart|}'et 1 

" Such a shriek ! 

" The French servants, who hastened into the 
room, bore away their senseless mibtress, and I 
went home with the pangs of Erebus in my bo- 
som, but my demon in triumph. 

** Tluit evening a note informed me that the 
visits of Signor Masoni could no longer be 
received at the house of Mr. Mason. 

'* Of coursfi not, and yel^ before a week had 
passed I was ringing at the door. I c*ould not re- 
frain. Peter came. The moment he saw me he 
assumed all the dignity of an old Roman, and, 
not waiting for me to speak, said, — * Berry sorry 
to be so imperlite, but Signor Masoni's visits isn't 
agreeable to the family.' 

" But, Peter, for heaven's sake, how is Miss 
Sarah ?" 

^ * Berry sorry to be so imperlite, I say, but I 
must not have no sort of communication with 
Signor Masoni. Massa's orders is positive.' 

" Oh Peter, don't you recognize me ? Have 
you forgotten Dick the plantation fiddler? Do 
tell me whether Missis is living or dead, and I 
will never trouble you again. The truth flashed 
upon Peter's mind, and my Medusa face, as it must 
have almost been, seemed to turn him into stone. 
Strange that at tliat moment I could feel the 
ridiculous 1 But the oddity of his bewilderment 
and the comicality of its external signs, excited a 
smile — the feeling which caused it merely floating 
upon the resistless torrent of my woe, like a bub- 
ble upon the mighty flood of Niagara. His words, 
when he did speak, are ringing in my ears yet 

** * Young MUsis is dying,' and then, after a long 
look at me, I heard him utter to himself: * Looks 
just like his &ther.' 

" My father ! my father ! — who was he ?" 

" » Old Massa V " 

Thus closes the manuscript of my late friend. 
In looking over the daily records of personal 
events, however, I have found the following en- 
tries in relation to the two principal persons of 
this history. 

June 20/A, 1851. — In the Parisian correspond- 
ence (June 2) of the New York , a paper 

which owe^ its circulation mainly to the scandal- 
ous matter with which it fills its columns, I find 
to-day the following execrable paragraph: — 

** Among the Americans here are Mr. M and 

family, on their way home from Italy. The proud 
and beautiful daughter, who created such a sen- 
sation here last winter, is but the wreck of what 
she was. There is a story hinted about of some 
strange affair with one of her father's niggers." 

By heavens t If Masoni sees that, I would not 
give a dime for the lives of either that rascally 
correspondent, or the scoundrelly editor. 
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Aug, Bthf 1852. — Oh why am I chained here 
to Ihia bed of sickness ! For among my letters to- 
day id one from Wilkins, now in New York, in 
which this passage occurs : 

** Think of it ; Masoni has turned up in this 
city I But he has sunk down, down, down, until 
he is just keeping soul and body together playing 
the violin, and drowning memory with liquors in 
the lowest dance houses I Poor fellow T 

Poor fellow I Poor fellow ! 



Chat with Bossini. 

BT VBHDINAND UILLBH. 

[The number of the KOlner Zeitwig^ which con- 
tains the two conclading chapters, having failed to 
-no^ 9qi JO uoi)Q|suui9 oqi MOJJoq 9m *puvi| o) doioa 

don AIusiC(U World.] 

XII. 

After dinner, I generally smoked a cigar with 
Rossini. For some little time, he has cultivated 
the noble art of smoking, having been compelled, 
on account of his health, to give up taking snuff, 
a practice of which he was most passionately 
fond. As he one evening offered me a regalia, 
with a magnanimity repeated every day, he ob- 
served : 

" These cigars were first made for Ferdinand 
VII., after whom they are named." 

** The King was a man of delicate taste," I re- 
plied, luxuriously drawing from the cigar a thick 
cloud of smoke. 

" He used to smoke all day long," said Rossini. 
** On the occasion of my making a short trip to 
Madrid with Aguado, I had the honor of being 
presented to him. He was smoking, when he 
received me, in the presence of the Queen. His 
exterior was not extraordinarliy attractive, or even 
clean. After the interchange of a few phrases, 
he offered me, in a most friendly manner, a cigai^ 
already smoked away, but I declined with a bow, 
and did not accept it. * You are wronS to refuse,' 
said Maria Christina, in a low voice, and good 
Neapolitan ; * It is a mark of favor that does not 
fall to every body's lot.' * Your majesty,' I re- 
plied, in the same manner, (I had known Ker 
formerly in Naples) * in the first place, I do not 
smoke, and in the second, I would not, under the 
circumstances, answer for the result.' The 
Queen laughed, and my audacity was attended 
with no evil consequences." 

'* It was, at any rate, a mark of favor that had 
its drawbacks," I observed. 

** The freer from any drawback was the conde- 
scension evinced towards me by Don Francisco, 
the kind's brother," continued Rossini. " Maria 
Christina had already given me to understand 
that I should find in him an ardent admirer, and 
recommended me to go to him, inmiediately after 
my audience with the king. I find him playing, 
and with only his wife ; I believe that one of my 
operas was lying open on the table. After a 
short conversation, Don Francisco turned to- 
wards me, in the most friendly manner, and said 
he had to beg a particular favor of me. * Allow 
me,' he said, ^ to sing the air of Assur to you, only 
dramatically.' Rather astonished, I sat down to 
accompany him on the piano, and was not quite 
sure what he meant, when he proceeded to the 
other end of the room, struck a theatrical atti- 
tude, and then to the great amusement of his 
wife, began to sing the 2ur, with all kinds of 
movements and gestures. I must confess I never 
witnessed anytlung like it" 



'* How you are to be envied, maestro !" I ex- 
claimed. *' Not only did you have Pasta and Mali- 
bran, but even a descendant of Henry IV. to 
interpret your works. But this excursion of 
yours to Madrid was the cause of your composing 
your Stahat Mater^ was it not ?" 

** I composed it for an ecclesiastic, a friend of 
Aguado's," replied Rossini. " I did so merely 
from a wish to oblige, and should never have 
thought of making it public. Strictly speaking, 
it is even treated only mezzo serio, and, in the 
first instance, I got Tadolini to compose three 
pieces, as I was ill, and should not have been 
ready in time. The great celebrity of the Stabat 
Mater by Pergolese would have been alone suffi- 
cient to prevent my setting the same text to music 
for public performance." 

" Do you think so highly of Pergolese's Stabat 
Mater^ then ?" I inquired. ** It is true that I 
never heard it performed, but on looking through 
it, I found I was more pleased with certain details 
than with the work as a whole," 

**I once had it performed in Naples, aiid it 
produced an admirable impression," said Rossini. 
" But there must be two good voices ; they must 
sing it well, and even elevate, by nobleness of 
expression, certain antiquated passages. The 
original simple instrumentation must be retained 
too. Lately, it was given by large choruses, and 
with mo<lem instrumentation, somewhere or other, 
but where I do not know — that is a very great 
mi^ttake." 

" It always appeared to me," said I, *^ that Per- 
golese enjoyed a celebrity which was rather ex- 
aggerated, lie died young, it is true. There are 
plenty of persons, too, who confound him with 
Palestrina, and who know as little of the one as of 
the other. Is there anything in the Serva Padrone^ 
so often mentioned ?" 

** O, yes," replied Rossini, singing me a num- 
ber of motives out of that old opera, without en- 
tering into any further explanations. 

** There is a certain amount of sensitiveness in 
Pergolese's compositions, I must allow," I resum- 
ed ; ** and I must say that, the more I advance in 
years, the more I incline to what is simple and 
expressive. This is a remarkable fact 1" 

" Not at all remarkable," replied the maestro ; 
" the feeling will grow on you more and more." 

^^ Youth should properly be the season for sen- 
sations of this description," 1 replied. 

" In youth," said Rossini, ** we like and do a 

great deal, because it appears new and unusual. 

But the heart is developed in domestic life, and in 

love of children, in more mature years — you will 
find I am right." 

'* I am quite willing to believe it, my dear maes- 
tro!" said I. **The great influence that our 
mode of life, and those by whom we are surround- 
ed, exerts upon us, even as artists, will be denied 
by no one." 

** I, at least/' said Ros^ni, " was always depen- 
dent, in the highest degree, upon external influ- 
ences. The different cities in which I wrote,' ex- 
cited me in different ways; I adapted myself, 
also, to the peculiar tastes which prodominated 
among the audiences of this or that place. For 
instance, in Venice they could never have enough 
of my crescendo, and I, therefore, scattered it 
about, although I myself was tired of it. In Na- 
ples, I was able to lay it one side ; the people 
there did not even like it." 

" Have yoa been present, as a calm spectator, ta 



many representations of your works ?" I inquired 
of the maestro. 

** Behind the scenes, I have been so often 
enough, but never in the front of the house," re- 
plied Rossini. 

"Never!" I exclaimed. 

" I had a lesson in this particular, which spoilt 
my taste for it," answered Rossini. " One eve- 
ning, I was invited, in Milan, to go to a friend's 
house, to a * Risotto* It was rather too early, and, 
as we passed the Scala, where my Pietra di Par^ 
agone was being performed, my host dragged me, 
almost in spite of myself, into the pit. A trio — 
one of the best pieces of the opera — was just be- 
ing sung ; but my neighbors, far from being edi- 
fied by it, amused themselves by abusing me and 
my music in the most atrocious manner, not giving 
me credit for a single redeeming point. I did not 
feel any inclination to receive any further lessons 
of this description, for, in such cases, you may 
take the part of any one, yourself excepted." 

" This Pietra di Paragone has played rather an 
important part in your life, then, for, if I am not 
mistaken, you are indebted to it for your exemp- 
tion from the conscription," said I. 

" Certainly, I was singled out to be a soldier, 
and there was no possibility of getting off, as I 
was the proprietor of a house. But what a pro- 
prietor ! My castle brought me in forty lire an- 
nually. But the success of the opera rendered 
the general, commanding in Milan, favorably in- 
clined towards me — he applied in my behalf to 
King Eugene, who was absent at the time, and I 
was leA to a more peaceable occupation." 

" But one which is, perhaps, not less wearing," 
said I. 

" A ^asco is not a cannon ball," replied the 
maestro, " and there are plenty of people who 
grow old at the business." 

(Conelofion next WMk.) 



Opera in New York. 

[COVCLUDINO EXTRACTS FROM MR. FBT.] 

Having shown the value of the efforts of the 
stockholders of the Academy of Music in the 
cause of Art, as exhibited in the erection of that 
building, let us inquire how they have fostered it 
since, and in what degree they aid the mana<^er. 
An Academy of Music, a great national school of 
lyrical Art, such as that purports to be, should be 
furnished or equipped with a stock of scenery, a 
wardrobe and a musical library sufficient for the 
performance of all standard works, without taxing 
the manager's pocket for their procurement 
From $50,000 to $100,000 ought properly to have 
been invested in 'this manner, and the manager 
only required to pay interest and wear and tear. 
But the Academy opened with a stock of twelve 
scenes, sufficient only for the performance of two 
or three operas ; this we believe has been the sum 
total of the contributions of the proprietors to- 
ward supplying its scenic and academic needs. 
A rent of $24,000 per annum is the modest sum 
asked from a manager who is expected to ^ve 
performances on about one nisht in three or four, 
taking the year through, and beside, the stock- 
holders claim admission free to 200 of the best 
seats' at every performance. Last year the per- 
formances amounted to about 100 at an average 
of $1 50 admission, making the additional rent 
$30,000, or the total at least $54,000 a year, for 
a building which cost $385,000. We should ima- 
gine that getting 16 to 17 per cent for their money 
IS not supporting the Opera at any great damage 
to the stockholders* pockets. 

At the commencement of the last season there 
appeared in a journal which devotes much atten- 
tion to musical affairs. The Courier and Enquirer, 
an article upon Mr. Paine's pUn of management 
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and prospects, containint; a statement of tbe names 
and qualiftcations of his artists, their salaries, a 
list ot all other weekly and monthly expenses, &c. 
The object of the article was to make it appear 
that the Italian Opera was not, never had been, 
and never would oe supported by the people; 
that whenever oflfered at cheap prices, it nad 
failed; that Mr. Paine's expenses would be 
$21,S30 a month, exclusive of rent, interest and 
insurance; and that his determination to advance 
the price of admii^sion to $2 was not only justified, 
but laudable. We find, neverthele«, that before 
the season was over, Mr. Paine deemed it neces- 
sary to reduce the prices one-fourth and one-half, 
thereby acknowledging; that the people had some- 
thin}; to do with it, and seeking at the eleventh 
hour to enlist ther sympathies. 

[Here follow extracts, already copied in this Journal 
for Oct 6, 1866.] 

Accordincv to these statistical details of The 
Courier and Enquirer, the monthly expenses of 
the Opera at the Academy have been $21,330, 
exclusive of rent. There have been three per^ 
formances a week, or thirteen a month. This 
gives a nightly expense of $1,641, beside rent 
As we have before shown, there were about 100 
performances last year, and the rent was $54,000, 
or an average of $540 a night ; which, added to 
tbe $1,641, gives the expense of Mr. Paine's 
8ea.«on as $2,181 a night 

Having now shown what Italian Opera costs as 
performed upon one third of the actinj; nights of 
the year, in a bou<o devoted exclusively to it, by 
a company engaged by the week or month for 
short seasons, let us examine what it would cost 
given in conjunction with English Opera or other 
not more expensive entertainments, such as ballet 
and Ravel-like pantomime, in the same house, 
open, theatre fasnion, every acting ni^^ht ; and if 
we show that 313 performances could thus in a 
year be afforded, including 150 of Italian Opera, 
in a style equal to that in which it is now presen- 
ted — the whole 313 performances costing little 
more than the 100 are now said to cost — ask 
why Italian Opera mny not in that manner be real- 
ly established and find its support from the much- 
abused ** mass of the people," by offering it to 
them at prices^ of admission within their means. 

How this might be accomplished we will at- 
tempt to show. We are not sure that any Italian 
Opera manager has taken up the business here as 
a merchant enters upon one of equal magnitude, 
investing a sufficiently large capital, laying out 
plans for business years ahead, and making pro- 
vision for possible losses as well as probable 
profits. On the contrary the Opera has been 
expected to pay its way month by month, or 
explode periodically. A manager to form a corn- 
pi ny perfectly should pass a year in Europe, 
travelling about to hear artists on the stage, and to 
make engagements, commencing when existing 
contracts should expii e. This is the way in which 
good artists might be sought out, and if engaged 
for a long term, say one, two or three years, se- 
cured at salaries a half or third of those now 
usually paid. The American manager, on the 
contrary, generally goes or sends his agent to 
Europe a few months only before the commence- 
ment of his brief season. He must make his 
selection from the artists at the moment unem- 
ployed, whose qualifications ho must decide upon 
from hearing them sing with the accompaniment 
of a piano ; because others whom he hears upon 
the stage in character are under engagement at 
the time. A theatrical manager could hardly 
make a good selection of a company from hearing 
them read seated at a table, and an opera mana- 
ger cannot very well decide upon a prima donna's 
ability to act Norma from seeing her seated at a 
piano in a parlor singing Casta Diva. Yet such 
is the manner in which contracts are made. We 
are speaking now of what generally happens ; of 
course there are exceptional cases, and American 
managers and their agents have frequently se- 
cured artists of rare powers at rery moderate 
salaries. 

We will suppose a manager at this moment 
forming a company to perform Italian and English 
Opera on alternate nights, at the Academy of 
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Music, upon every acting night of the years 1857 
and 1858, and with adequate capital securing the 
services of artists for the whole term. We believe, 
with good judgement, an Italian company of prin- 
cipal singers in every respect equal to that now 
engaged in Fourteenth street, and an Enirlish 
company equal to any that has appeared in New- 
York, could for that period be secured, and all 
other salaries and expenses, even including the 
^54,000 a year rent, be paid and the nightly ex- 
penses not exceed $975. For it must be re- 
membered that, with the exception of the double 
set of principal singers, hardly any more people 
need be employed or higher salaries need be paid 
for six performances a week than for three. The 
additional expenses being only doorkeepers, ushers, 
olicemen, supernumeraries, carpenters, gas, fuel, 
ill-printing, and a few insignificant items. The 
monthly expenses may be estimated thus : 

ITALrAlV COMPAHT. | INOLISB COMPAKT. 

One PrlmH Donnft $1,000 One Prliuft Donua fl.OOO 

OneConlnlto 600 One ditto 600 

One Comprimaria 800 One Pecnnd Donna 100 

One Second Donna lOul One First Tenor 1,000 

One First Tenor 1,200, One ditto 400 

One ditto 400;Oue Second Tenor lOU 

One Second Tenor IfiO One BNritone 600 

One Baritone 1,000, One B.in 600 

One BuCTo Baes 600|One Second Ban 100 

One Serious B m 6001 

One Second Bass lOOl TMal 99,900 

SALAEin AKD OTHUl IXPIXIBS, OOmiOK TO BOTH OOKPAIIIKS. 

Fifty orchestra 98.000 Thre3 Doorkeepers 9130 

Forty ehoros 2,000 Three Policemen 180 

L«*ader 6000 Treasurer 200 

Prompter lOe Runner to Press 24 

Chorus master 100 Three Tailors 120 

Sta«:e manager 100 Bill posters 160 

Twelve carpenters 400 Ualr dressers 80 

Forty supernumeraries. 400 Svcepem, Cleaners, and 

Call boy 20 Firemen 120 

Property man and boy.. 70 Oas 800 

Two serTsnts 60 All other expenses except 

Stage doorkeeper 80 rent 2,000 

Two gas men 80 Rent 4,600 

Nine unhers 234 

Total 926,248 

By the above estimate, based in regard to sal- 
aries of principal singers upon those which were 
actually paid to such artists as Bosio, Tedesco, 
Steffanoni, Laborde, Salvi, Bencdetti, Badiali, 
Susini and others of equal grade, rather than the 
probably much reduced ones at which artists of 
equal ability could be secured by good manage- 
ment, and taking time by the forelock in the man- 
ner we have indicated, and calculated with regard 
to all other salaries and expenses on the most lib- 
eral scale, the monthly expenses add up $25,248, 
or $971 a night, 26 acting nights to the month. 
In the above estimate a rent is calculated at the 
enormous sum of $54,000 a year. But if the 
stockholders would be sati:ified with ten per cent a 
year for their investment and take $33,000 rent 
and supply the house with $50,000 of scenery, 
wardrobe and music, charging 20 per cent rent 
for that additional, the item of $2,000 a month at 
the close of the above estimate would be reduced 
nearly one half and t)ie nightly expenses would 
not exceed $870. 

The receipts of the New- York theatres now 
amount to over $2,000 a night, six nights a week, 
exclusive of any receipts of opera houses or con- 
certs. The Italian Opera expenses alone were 
said to be, according to the statement we have 
given fiom a cotemporary, at the rate of $25,000, 
about the same amount as, according to our cal- 
culation, two companies, the foreign Italian and 
the popular English, could be supported. Tbe 
reader may judge from this of Italian Operatic 
ch-mces of success, based on the continuance of 
the present system with high prices, in comparison 
with that we have indicated or attempted at very 
moderate ones. — TVt^une, Jan. 5. 



A New Musical Wondbk. The Italian jour- 
nals have frequently described in terms of enthusiasm 
the performances of a blind Sardinian shepherd 
named Pico, on an instrument they call tlie Tibia 
Pastoral — to wit, a half-penny whistle of the rudest 
and most primitive construction, with only three 
holes, and its length not exceeding that of a finger; 
yet upon this barbarous instrument he has performed 
at the San Carlos and La Scala, and the Neapolitan 
and other papers affirm that the blind musician draws 
sounds as dulcet as those of the sweetest flute, and 
that his execution upon it is still more marvellous. 
The poor Italian minstrel has arrived in Paris to 
perform at the Italian Opera. 



Diary Abroad.— No. 31. 

BcRLfN, Dec. 20.~]2eading Chorl«y*8 ** ^w\c in Ger- 
many** with a great deal of pleasure. Here are two at 
three notes which occurred during its perusal. 

Page 160. Frederick II. " Had an unadorned tomb 
in tlie Giirrison church at Potsdam, wlieuce Napoleon 
carried ofi* his sword.** 

Two or three times when I have gone out to Potsdam, 
with parties of Americans, I have gone to the old sexton, a 
tail, slender man, with venerable white lock?, nner tbe 
key. He gives the full(>wing reasons for thinking the 
story of Nnpoleon*8 theft, (recorded in Murray's Hand- 
book for Travellers) is a mistake. Ist He opened the 
tomb for Napoleon, went in with him, and heard him 
say: '*If you were living now, I should not be here,*' 
but did not see him carry off the sword;— and 2ud, no 
sword had lain there I Bather conclusive tlmt! 

Page 184. " Schickaneder, the Vienna buflbon mana- 
ger, for whom the Zaubtrjidte was composed, and who 
wrote tbe incomprehensible libretto.** 

In an old volume of the London Mudcal World (or 
was it the /J^frmoniconf) I recollect reading tlie death of 
a German teacher in the University of Dublin, Ireland, 
who claimed to be the author of that libretto, though 
Schickaneder altered it to suit him. It was Impressed 
upon my mind by the recollection that' Da Ponte, of 
Don Juan memory, died as an Italian teacher, in New 
York. Nissen and the authorities all give Schickaneder 
as the author. 

P. 188. Hofimann*s *' Undine** Is spoken of. The 
score is now in the Royal Library at Berlin, and a copyist 
is at work upon tS:e overture, which the Americans in 
the city will present to Liebig as a New Year's gift. 

P. 801. Speaking of Weber's " £uryanthe.'* "It is 
difficult to understand what freak of pnjidery drove the 
German adapters of the exquisite 'Cymbeline' of 
Shaknpeare so utterly to transform and distort and 
weaken its Incidents." Mr. Chorley is under tlie gen- 
eral misapprehension in this. The story of **Enry- 
anthe*' is noi taken fnm ** CfmbtUne^* al att, but from a 
manuscript in the Library at Paris, entitled ** ITutairt de 
Gerard de Nttert et dt la hdk et verlwmu £ury<ua de 
Savog€ ta nictf" of which I possess a translation, made 
by Fran von Chezy, aud printed at Berlin in 1828. She 
says in her preface that this' Hittoirt is the original of 
one of Boccacio's tales, and of the *' Gymbeline*' of 
Shakfipeare. 

P. 802. Speaking of Helmine von Chezy: *' She has 
been described to me as that most doleful of all things, 
an untidy, unhappy, unsuccessful woman of letters — a 
slatternly Sappho, from whom all men shrank — eager, 
old, warm-hearted, and (if I mistake not) fat." He gives 
also an anecdote of " the battered old authoress'* stum- 
bling over the benches at Vienna to see the first per- 
formance of tier opera. 

How much of the above description may be true, I 
du not know; but as she is still living in Switeerland, 
and is now about seventy years of age, the epithets 
given could hardly all have applied to her thirfg-three 
years ago. As she was living at Dresden at the time 
" Euryanthe" was giwn in Vienna, wh«n we consider 
the difficulties of travelling in 1S28, we can hardly be- 
lieve that she went on to that city and waited there 
weeks just to see a work, which she knew, if success- 
ful. Kapellmeister Weber would immediately after give 
in bis own theatre in Dresden. The story is absurd. I- 
have material enough to make many a page about the 
history of ** Euryanthe.** 

Vol. IL Chap. 14. A long criticism upon Mozart 
The whole may be comprehended in these few words : 
Moeart was the greatest mudcian that ever lived ; but 
Bach, Handel, Gluck, and Beethoven were all greater 
fnen, and had greater Ideas to express, each in his own 
way. 

The chapter upon Beethoven, In Vol. IL, I consider 
founded upon misapprehension, and an ignorance of his 
real history. Nobody can know Beethoven from the 
English woxk which bears Moscheles* name upon its ti- 
tle-page. 

Dec. 80. Liebig gave us Haydn's "Farewell Sympho- 
ny *' today, and this reminds me to do what I have long 
intended — that is, to translate the following passage from 
Griesinger's " Historical Notices of Joseph Haydn:** 

** In the orchestra of Prince Ezterhazy were several 
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young married men, who, in summer, when the Princo 
yisited hin cattle Kzterlmzy, were forced to leave their 
wives at ElAenstadt. Contrary to his usual custom , tlie 
Prince determined one summer to remain several weeks 
]onger at the castle. The tender husbands, exceedingly 
disconcerted by this, turned to Ilaydn and besouglit him 
to aid them in their extremity. 

** Tlio idea occurred to Haydn of writing a symphony 
(that known as the " Farewell Symphony ") in which 
one Instrument after the other becomes silent This 
work was performed at the first opportunity In presence 
of the Princo, and each musician was directed to put 
oat his light as soon as he had finished his part, to col- 
lect his music, and with his Instrument under his arm, 
to go away. The prince and all present understood the 
meaning of this pantomime at once, and the next day 
the order followed to break up and leave E^terhazy. 

'^ So Haydn related to me the occasion of the Farewell 
Symphony. The variotion that Haydn had by this 
work moved his princo from the determination to dis- 
miss his orchestra, and thus had again secured bread to 
so many men, Is indeed finer, practically considered, but 
not historically correct." 

Thus Griesingcr, an old acquaintance of Haydn, drives 
a nail through that false coin. 

Dkc. 27. — I came across an interesting book today, at 

an Antiqunrion Bookstore, and have another copy of the 

first edition in view. The title of this is : 

Leopold Moxart^s 

nochfUrstl. Salsbilniischen Vice Capsllmeisters 

OrUndllcbe 

YioUu Schole 

mlt 

vier Kapfertafela 

nnd 

einer Tabelle. 

Zwelt* vtrmehrts Auflage. 

Auf Kosten des Teriksstn. 

Angfiburg. 
Osdmckt bej Johanu Jacob Lotter, 1769. 

It is a beautifully printed, clean copy, on good paper; 
and I have bought it In hopes some Library at home will 
want it and its mate— when I get it. It is in 4to. 268 
pages, and is the father of all good works on the subject. 
He excuses himself for having so long delayed a second 
edition of a work which "already three years before was 
almost entirely sold,*' and ** had become very rare," thus: 
" I was, namely since 1762, very little at home. The 
extraordinary talents with which a good God had in full 
measure blessed my two children, was the occasion of 
my journey through a great part of Germany, and of my 
very long residence in France, Holland, England, &c. 

"I might here take opportunity to entertain the public 
with a history, which perhaps comes but once in a cen- 
tury, and which in the realm of munio in such a degree 
of the wonderful perhaps never was for once known ; I 
might describe particularly the wonderful genius of my 
son; might relate his incomprehensible swift progress in 
the entire round of musical tcicnco from the fifth to the 
thirteenth year of his age; and I could, in a matter so 
diflicult to believe, rest upon the unanswerable witness 
of many of the highest European courts, of the gi-eatest 
masters of music, yes, indeed upon the very testimony 
of envy it«elf," &c. 

Is not that pleasant ? 

Speaking of Mozart (father) reminds me of a book lent 
me by an Antiquarian here. It is Blarpurg's *' Critische 
Beytrage," a sort of mu«tical periodical, which appeared 
between 1750 and 1760, and which is very highly prized 
by the learned mmlcians of Germany. It is the only 
copy I have found for sale in a year and a half, save a 
copy, in a complete collection of l^Iarpgur's works,which 
is now in New York. The work is In five pocket vo- 
lumes, and the price is $4 (our money.) In the third 
volume I find this account of Leopold Mozart, an ac- 
count more complete of his works than any one I know 
in English. This was printed in 1757, the next year after 
the great Mozart's birth, and brings down the father's 
history to the period in wbicji it became intimately con- 
nected with that of his son. I quote from an article 
giving a complete list of all the court musicians and 
singers at that time in Salzburg— an article which 
would have thrown much light upon the condition of 
Mdzart during his years In the service of tlie Archbishop, 
had his iBgraphers had it. It appears that in 1757, 
Leopold Mozart was not yet raised to the rank of vice 



Kapellmeister, for his name In this catalogue occurs un- 
der the heading of ''Court Composers." But to my 
translation : — 

"Herr Leopold Mozart, from the imperial city of 
Augsburg, Is violinist and leader of the Orchestra. He 
composes for the church and the chamber. He was 
born on the 14th of the Winter-month (December), 1719, 
and soon after finishing his studies in * World-wisdom' 
(Philosophy) and Jurisprudence, in the year 1743 enter- 
ed into the service of the prince. He has made himself 
known in all styles of composition, though he has sent 
nothing to press, except six sonatas, a 8, engraved by 
himself, principally, however, for the sake of practising 
engraving. In the Hay-month (July), 1756, he publish- 
ed his Violin School. 

"Of the compositions of Hcrr Mozart, which have 
become known in mann«cript, the most noteworthy are 
many contrapuntal and church pieces; farther a large 
number of Symphonies, partly only d 4, and partly for 
all the u«ual instrnmcnts; also 80 grand Serenatas, in 
which solos for various instruments are introduced. Be- 
sides many Concerto^, e«pecially for Flnuto traverse, 
Oboe, Bassoon, Horn, Trumpet, &c., innumerable trios 
and divertimenti for difierent instruments, he has com- 
posed also twelve oratorios, a mass of theatrical pieces, 
and even pantomimes, and especially music for particu- 
lar occasions, such as a military piece with trumpets, 
drums, kettle do., and fifes, in addition to the usual in- 
strnmcnts; a piece of Turkish music; a piece for a steel 
spring-keyed instrument; and finally a sleigh-ride piece 
with five strings of sleigh-bells; not to speak of marches, 
nichi pieces^ so called, and many hundred minuets, ope- 
ra dances, and such small pieces." 

Leopold Mozart was most decidedly an industrious 
man! 

The other two Court composers are Hcrr Caspar Crls- 
telli, a violoncellist from Vienna, and Herr Ferdinand 
Soldi, of Falkenberg, in Silesia, violinist. 

" The three Court composers," adds the writer, " play 
l>oth in the Church and Chamber upon their instru- 
ments, and, in turn with the Kapellmeister (Eberlin) 
hove the direction of the Court mu«ic, each his week, 
during which all the music is under the charge of him 
who ofllciates, and he can produce as he pleases his own 
music, or that of others." 

Other notices in these volumes show that, had .not 
Leopold Moznrt had such a son, his own name would 
have held an Important place in the musical liistory of 
the last century. 

[I have been after the older copy of the "Violin School' 
— but came too late.] 
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Fifth Orchestral Concert 

The Music Hall last Saturday evening was 
much fuller than it has been at any concert of 
this kind before, this winter, and yet the pro- 
gramme was almost entirely "classical.** The 
extension of the orchestra platform some eight or 
ten feet forward into the room (in anticipation of 
the erection of the Beethoven statue), while 
it sacrifices about a hundred seats, really im- 
proves the sound of the orchestra, by bring- 
ing the instruments more upon a level. The 
old C minor symphony of Beethoven, the first 
love of Bostonians, and which 'in the last twen- 
ty years has probably been played here four 
times where any other symphony has once, seem- 
ed to have lost nothing of its charm. It was lis- 
tened to with most devout and rapt attention ; it 
had the soul's homage of every hearer ; all felt 
the power, the magnetism of genius, and were 
liflcd up to breathe the atmosphere of great 
thoughts. We shall not anew attempt descrip- 
tion of a work grown so familiar. Of the per- 
formance we may say it was in the main one of 



the most effective that we can remember, yet not 
free from imperfections. In the veiy rapid tem- 
po, in which the first movement and the Scherzo 
are always taken, — and indeed there seems to be 
no such thing as resisting the fiery impetus re- 
siding in the very spirit of the music, — the ear 
demands a greater mass of strings to make every 
phrase appreciable. Wo have never yet heard 
all the unaccented notes in those nervous violin 
firrures of the Allegro, from whatsoever orchestra. 
Would greater distinctness be too dearly pur- 
chased by a somewhat slower tempo ? We sup- 
pose every musician would say yes. But this 
time the Allegro was occasionally obscured some- 
what by lack of perfect unanimity and precision 
of all the instruments ; even the opening three 
notes (»*Fate knocking at the door") were not 
distinctly three ; and here and there a wind in- 
strument came in not vitally prompt. Tet as a 
whole the thing made its mark. The Andante 
was as beautiful as ever, and vigorously applaud- 
ed ; ihepiu molo, however, in the latter part, was 
not sufficiently observed, and just there certain 
appogiature for the oboe were rather too sleep- 
ily taken. The Scherzo only suffered, as it al- 
ways does, from the indistinct rumble of that 
scrambling passage of the double basses ; it would 
seem to require a dozen Bottesinis to bring 
out the composer's thought there satisfactorily. 
The glorious march of the finale was rendered 
with great spirit, and never have we seen a whole 
audience held in more breathless wonder by the 
surprises of the operatic stage than they were by 
that marvellous return of the quick three-four 
beat in the midst of the square and stately move- 
ment of the march. 

No. 2. A piece of Mozart's tender, noble, 
truthful melody, the air : Dove sono, from the 
" Marriage of Figaro," was sung by Mrs. Went- 
WORTH, whose voice lacks warmth and largeness 
for Mozart, and whoso rendering, while clear, 
and chaste, and conscientious, seemed uninspired ; 
yet her tones were pure and penetrating, the 
performance had a certain simple beauty charac- 
teristic of all her singing, and it was a pleasure to 
hear such music, so correctly sung, even if it re- 
quires the LiNDS to do it perfect justice. 

Ko. 3. The exquisite romantic overture to 
Ohfron, in which Weber is as happily and al- 
most as powerfully himself as in the FreyscfiUtz, a 
work, too, which has its individual fairy charm dis- 
tinct from that. It was the best played piece of 
the evening, and gave entire satisfaction. — 
The horn passage came out with delicious purity. 

No. 4. Andante and Variations, and Finale, 
from Beethoven's Septet, op. 20, played by 
the original instruments (Messrs. Schultze, vio- 
lin, ZoEHLER, viola, WuLF Fries, 'cello, Stein, 
contrabasso, Schulz, clarionet, Hamann, horn, 
and HuNSTOCK, bassoon.) We have never 
found this Septet a peculiarly interesting or 
Beethovenish composition — considered as a work 
by Beethoven. It is a little more conunonplace 
in idea than most of his works ; you outgrow it 
more easily ; but of course it is masterly in treat- 
ment, and the peculiar combination of instru- 
ments is interesting in itself. The Andante and 
variations is the portion most frequently per- 
formed, though the first part of the Septet b 
more striking. It was neatly and artistically 
played, but the ensemble seemed dwarfed in so 
large a hall. Had it been practicable, the Pari- 
sian plan of doabling or trebling each of the 
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string-instruments would have made the whole 
more balanced and eifcotive. The three wind- 
instruments were beautifully played, as also the 
violoncello — these we mention as being the more 
prominent members of the tceven. 

5. WuLF Fries called down thunders of ap- 
plause by bis very skilful playing of a violoncello 
solo : Souvenirs de Spa^ by Servais. Of the 
piece itself we cannot say much, since it says too 
much for itself, being inordinately long, and 
merely a show piece. 

6. Haydn's naive, graceful, pretty canzonet : 
"My mother bids me bind my hair," (one of the 
twelve he wrote in £ngland.) This was admi- 
rably suited to the voice and manner of Mrs. 
Wentwortii, and was most sweetly sung by 
her, and gracefully accompanied by Mr. Tren- 
KLE. Long and loud were the efforts to procure 
a repetition. 

7. The dreamy, pensive Notturno from Men- 
delssohn's " Midsummer Night's Dream," — al- 
ways a favorite in the ** German ia" concerts — did 
not flow quite as smoothly as in those times ; it 
needed more rehearsal, more toning down of the 
strong colors ; yet it was greatly relished. 

8. For a finale, or "beginning of the end," 
during which restless people will keep going out, 
the overture to the " Siege of Corinth " was suf- 
ficiently noisy and Sebastopol-like. We cannot 
think it one of Rossini's best ; the thoughts are 
common-place (excepting the airy little Allegro 
theme, which comes in finally,) even to reminding 
one in passages of old-fashioned patriotic glees of 
Yankeedom ; it is a thing for Jullien. 
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The Italian Opera. 

When this syren makes us her annual visit, we 
know just about what songs she will sing. They 
are mainly those that have turned the heads of 
young people year after year ; the Normas^ the 
BorgiaSy the FavoritaSj &i>. &i:., still constitute 
the chief part of the repertoire. Yet such return 
too brings one or two novelties. This time the 
enchantment opened with the new yield of the 
last season — a rather hard and acrid fruit to some 
of us — called the Trouatore ; yet many plucked 
and ate thereof more eagerly than of the other 
juicier, sweeter, and more wholesome fruit, the 
last and best yield of Rossini's genius, " AVilliam 
Tell." The passion for Verdi and the Trovatore 
especially, often strikes us like the boy's fondness 
for green apples ; and the tree that bears them has 
become so used to ministering to the abnormal 
appetite, that one doubts whether its apples ever 
would ripen, even if left alone, whether it ever 
can produce anything sweet, and .Hound, and 
wholesome. 

But de gustibus is a maxim to which we defer 
this time, rather than enter into a Ion? argument. 
Suffice it to say, however, that there is very little 
point in the common newspaper remark that // 
Trovatore is popular, in spite of " classical " ob- 
jections. It is not at all a question of classical or 
un-classical. It matters very little whether an 
opera be " classical," provided it be good ; pro- 
vided it have beauty, genial inspiration, feeling, 
truth. The ground of disappointment in // Tro- 
vatore was nothing traditional or technical ; but 
simply this : that we do not find it natural and 
true ; its fierce assaults upon our nerves are any- 
thing but pathos ; it surprises (i. e. as long as its 
methods are new) but speaks not to our feelings ; 
it sacrifices truth continaally to effect It goes 



out of the way for startling, harrowing subjects, 
not trusting itself to find interesting music in the 
heart that throbs under more near and common 
situations. Verdi loves to deal in a lurid furnace 
atmosphere, in which his characters move like 
salamanders ; they are hot, but not warm from 
within ; the fire that animates their song and ac- 
tion is of the same kind with the fire that encom- 
passes them. Azuccna, the gypscy, is the central 
figure in the Trovatore ; her brain whirls with 
the constant whirling image of the fiame which 
burned her mother at the stake. Her first song, 
which becomes the musical motive and pivot of 
the piece. Stride la vampa, is whirling flame trans- 
lated into music ; it whirls again and a<;ain in the 
orchestra, when she is not singing. That terror 
absorbs all the other feeling which there might 
be in the play ; what impression do the love 
strains of Leonora and Manrico leave compara- 
tively ? AVe have called Verdi's melodies steel- 
clad ; they come upon you like knights in grey 
steel armor, visors down ; there is some charm of 
mystery, but you would rather see their human 
faces, which you never do, until you doubt but 
that they arc ghost knights, and you hate the 
very fascination of the dream. 

But we forget ; the Trovatore is popular ; that 
justifies, necessitates the frequent presentation; 
that (with the names of Lagrange and Didiee) 
almost filled the Boston Theatre with a brilliant 
audience on Monday night, and we must speak 
of the performance. In many points it was ex- 
cellent, far superior to that of last year; yet 
wanting much, they say, who judged from the 
Parisian standard. We had not the original Ver- 
di instrumentation, for which of course allowance 
must be made in favor of Sig. Verdi. Parts 
were hu tried, as that tenor solo from the tower, 
in which, too, the thrumming guitar accompani- 
ment (did Verdi mean it so ?) was trivial. But 
the ensembles were generally good , and it was 
well put upon the stage, — at least for this latitude. 
Mme. Lagrange san<T the music of Leonora ad- 
mirably, and moved upon the stage with most lady- 
like and artistic grace, one ol the very best of 
lyric actresses. The great compass of her voice, 
her remarkable control of the highest notes, and 
her consummate mastery of vocal instrumentation, 
combined with uniformly good taste, go far to sup- 
ply the want of warmth and richness in her 
voice ; and as for feeling, she gave at least all 
that resides in the music. Iii the midst of the 
wearisome false pathos of the last act, it was real- 
ly a relief to us, when she indulged a little in her 
own speciality, in pure bird-like vocalization, 
where we could enjoy her liquid high notes, trills, 
and Jtoriture, as a fresh fact independent of the 

tragedy. 

Mile. Nantier Didiee, the new contralto, or 
rather perhaps mezzo-soprano, made a capital 
Azucena ; she looked the gypsey truly, and both 
as an actress and a singer was at once acknowl- 
edged as a yery superior artist. Her voice, es- 
pecially in the middle parts, is one of the most 
rich and beautiful that we have ever heard. 

Signer Brignoli again takes the part of Man- 
rico, the troubador. He sings very sweetly, with 
a tenor of considerable power and warmth ; yet 
hardly of the manly quality, as his art is not much 
above sentimental prettiness. Amodio, whdse 
energetic efforts are in contrast with his heavy 
mould, possesses a remarkably rich and strong 
baritone, which he uses sometimes with good ef- 



fect ; but more frequently it uses hin9,and tempts 

him into overdoing; the strong creature is not 

quite subdued to the harmonious limitations of 

Art 

On Wednesday evening a large audience were 

disappointed by the sudden substitution of Norma 
for Lucrezia Borqia^ the music of the latter hav- 
ing failed to ariive. But those who staid were 
not unrewarded. We had not believed it possi- 
ble for us to find such pleasure in Norma. But after 
the Trovatore there was warmth and music in it. 
Then the performance, for the two acts which we 
heard, was about (he best that we have heard. — 
Mme. Lagrange sings Norma better tlian any one 
before her, and is onlv second to Grisi in the 
acting. Miss Elise Aknslkr, forced thus sud- 
denly into a debut in a secondary part, made the 
best Adalgisa we have ever witnessed. In her 
motions somewhat constrained and timid, she was 
yet true to the character ; a maidenly simplicity 
and refinement characterized her appearance; 
her voice is singularly sweet and pure and finely 
cultivated, only affected with a little too much of 
the tremolo^ which we find al^) in Lagrange ; and 
she sang the music admirably, especially in the 
duet with Norma, in which some striking varia- 
tions were introduced. Never have we heard the 
Trio as a whole made so effective ; and here Sig. 
Salviani, a tenor new to us, comes in for a 
large share of credit For the first time was the 
stupid part of Pollione made at all interesting to 
us. He is awkward and grotesque in ce^ture, 
but sings finely, with a good, rich, robust voice, and 
seems a singer of a sound, pre-Verdi-ite school. 
Sig. Gasparoni also made a good Oroveso, 
and the choru:e« were well sung. 

Last ni^ht was to be Miss Hensler's proper 
ddbut in Linda. This afternoon Trovatore again. 
For next week, the programme (while we write) 
is not announced, but rumor speaks of i Puri- 
(aniy Don Giovanni, and Semiramide. That 
would be a rich week. 

|lftitsi4al d^hii-Q^Iiat. 

The hundredth anniversary of Mozart's birth- 
day (Jan. 27) will be musically celebrated in various 
parUs of Germany. In Brunswick, his first great 
opera, Idomeneo, is to be performed. The Sing 
Academic, in the same city have given an admirable 

performance of Mkndelssoiin's Paulas Siiaks- 

pearb's " Tempest," compressed into three acts by 
Herr Dingelstedt, and with new music hy Tau- 
BEBT, was produced in splendid style at Munich, on 
the anniversary of the Kinjj's birth-day.. ..Wag- 
ner's Lohengrin has been snccessrally produced at 
Hanover; and, indeed, throughout Germany that 
opera and the Tartnha*jiser still have, their run. An 
overture of Wagner's, called Faust^ written it is 
said in Paris in 1840, and since revised, was pro- 
duced for the first time in Germany, at a Leipzig 
charity concert in November last. Some admired, 
and some shook their heads and called it *' strange " 
or "bad," or (strangest thing of all to say) " an imi- 
tation of Sen dmahh." The same concert contain- 
ed Beethoven's Egmont music, and other fine 
things. In Berlin, "the Romanticists," as the 
Liszt and Wagxeb party are called, have started 
Symphony Concerts of their own, of which a corres- 
respondent of the Phikidelphia Bulletin writes as fol- 
lows : " The ' Symphony Soirees,' which have for 
many years been played in the royal chapel, consist- 
ed almost exclusively of the works of classic compo- 
sers. In opposition to these, the * Orchestral Union,' 
founded by the romantic school, has started a series 
of Symphony Soirees of their own, in which the 
compositions not only of the old classic, but also of 
the modem school are to be played. In fact, in 
these concerts Beethoven occupied quite as much 
space as Schubert and Kiels-Gade, and in fact it is 
to the classical school, or to their execution of its 
pieces, that the " Romanticists " owe the full houses 
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vrliich they have had. But we shall ere long see the 
Romantic reserve corps coming out in all their 
strength, when those papers which are in the Roman- 
tic interest will begin to blow their trumpets in full 
choms. The war will be carried on bravely ; it will 
abound in incident, and the musical reviews in the 
papers will abound in Romantic expressions of 
force which will remind one of the ' Storm and 
pressure Period ' in our literature. But there can 
be little doubt as to the opinion which the educated 
musiciil pupils of Berlin will pronounce.". .. .At 
one of the last of the Berlin SinfonU Soir€e». the pro- 
gramme included two Symphonies: Haj-dn's in D, 
and Beethoven's Pastomle ; and two overtures : 

Spohr'8 Faust and Mendelssohn's to Athalia We 

don't know how much truth there may be in the fol- 
lowing story : 

A Hbroic MosictAV. — Among the wounded at 
the storming of Scbastopol, was a musician, who re- 
ceived a shot in the knee, and was under the necessity 
of hiiving his leg amputated in consequence. As 
usuiiU preparations were made for binding him down, 
in order that he might not be able to move. 

"What are you doing, doctor 1" inquired the 
wonnded man. 

** I must take off your leg, and it is, therefore, nec- 
essary that you should be bound down," re^ lied the 
doi*tor. 

" I will never consent to such a proceeding/' ex- 
claimed the musician. *t.You may tenr my heart 
from out my hreast, but I will never consent to be 
bound down, If you have a violin, bring it me." 

A violin was brought. After tuning it, the woun- 
ded man said : 

" Now, doctor, you may begin.'* 

The operation, which lasted about thirty minutes, 
now commenced, and the patient played his violin 
the whole time, without a single false note, or the 
slightest change in his features I (?) — Neue Berliner 
Music Zeitung. 

One of the London papers, the Morning Advertiser^ 
^ flourishes like a green bay tree" in the matter of 
musical criticism. Noticing Mme. Goldsciimidt's 
performance of the *' Messiah/' it describes Handel's 
innocent and simple little " Pastoral Symphony," 
as if it had set the writer dreaming of Beethoven's, 
to-wit : 

" The P.istoral Symphony — that wondrous com- 
bination of sounds, which tells us, even were we 
ignorant of its intent, and of the sublime and 
simple genius of its author, of the pattering of the 
summer shower and the rattle of the storm, while the 
nipt auditor is placed by the fairy chords amidst 
flowery meads and the trill of birds — ^was listened to 
with an earnest impatience, as forming the prelude to 
Madame Goldschmidt's first vocalization.*' 

Of that fourth oratorio performance at Exeter Hall 
(the "Creation" was repented for the thii-d) the Times 
says : '* On the whole, the soprano music in the 
'* Messiah " was never before sung with such im- 
pressive earnestness and general excellence as by 
Mme. Goldschmidt." Divine, it says, is the fittest 
epithet to apply to her singing of There were Shep- 
herds and He shall feed his flock. 

The London Musiail World is a funny paper, 
good-natured and jolly in spite of its sins. It quotes 
something from a recent number of our Journal, m 
from** our excellent transatlantic contemporary, 
whom we love in spite of his abuse of us."— ("Was 
it abuse to tell how much you loved us, how eager- 
ly you appropriated the good things in our columns. 
We thank our respected friend and lover also, for the 
following answer to an " Inquirer. — Dwight's Bos- 
ton Journal of Music is by many degrees the best and the 
wost impartial ;" and for the compliment to our own 
town : " We are glad, by the way, to observe that 
the amateurs and critics of Boston are not quite so 
mad in their appreciations of music as some- of their 
brethren in the * Empire City.'" We assure our 
friend, however, (why not as well confess it?) that 
It Trovatore is quite popular here, and so is the 
JbnnA^ujer overture. 



We regret to learn that Miss Adelaide IIohm- 
8TOCK died of consumption, a few days since, after a 
long illness, in Philadelphia, where she has resided 
for some years with her brother Karl, the violinist, 
and was greatly esteemed as a pianist and teacher, 
as well as for her frank and generous character, and 
her real passion for her Art. Many of our readers 
remember the talented, enthusiastic girl, as she 
gave concerts here in Boston, with her brother, some 
years since, playing so finely the sonatas of Beetho- 
ven, particularly the " Krcutzer/' and singing \Venn 
die ScJiuxtWen heimwarts ziehn, and how touching was 
her frnil appearanc!c, as if the musical passion were 
consuming her bloom of youth. She was a native 
of Brunswick, Germany. Ilor patience during her 
long, distressing illness had enlisted the sympathies 
of many warm friends. 

RoDERT Schumann's malady has lately become 
much worse (so snys the correspondent of the Lon- 
don Musical World), and he employs his time in 

drawing maps Dr. Carl Loewb has produced 

a new oratorio called Job, which " A. W. T.," in the 
Mus. Review, says contains some things pretty and 
some things hard and dry. We have happened to 
be familiar with two earlier oratorios by Loewe, of a 
light and pleasing character, and quite dramatic, 
vix: "John Huss" and " Seven Sleepers." Besides 
these, ho has written " The Apostles at Philippi," 
Die Festlieben Zeiter, ** Guttenberg," *' The Brazen 
Serpent," and ** The Destruction of Jerusalem •/' 
also at least two operas, and a vast deal of music in 
many forms. But his great talent has lain in the 
composition of German ballads, of a wild, romantic 
character, in which some of his descriptive accompa- 
niments are wonderfully effective. His music to the 
old Scotch ballad : Edward, why drops thy sword wV 
bluid ? is really terrible. 

In Philadelphia, a grand centeilnial celebration of 
the birth of Mozart is to take place next Monday 
evening, under the auspices of the " Musical Union," 
in which various musical societies will take part, 
such as the " Concordia," "Mozart," " St. Cecilia," 
" Liedertafel," »* Mannerchor/' '-Thalia/' " San- 
gerbund," &c., together with a powerful orchestra, 
and other amateur and professional talent, L. Meig- 
nen being conductor. The musical selections will 
include the 12th Mass, Symphony, choruses, operatic 
finales, songs, duets, piano-forte sonatas, &c., all by 
the great master; and during the evening an oration 
on the " Life and genius of Mozart " will be deliver- 
ed by Thomas Fitzgerald, Esq New Orleans 

pnpers are full of Parodi and the Strakosches, who 
are giving there essentially the same programmes 

which they gave here a couple of months since 

Tedesco succeeds the late Mile. Cruyelli at the 
opera in Paris, soon to be followed by Mme. Bob- 
GHi Maho, at 8,000 francs per month. 



O^E STATUE 



IirAUQUBATION OF 

OF 



FOREIGN. 

Paris. — An operabovffon^ In two acts, the libretto by 
M. Henry Trianon, and the mu^lc by M. Theodora 
Lubiirrc!, (the h»ir|n»t) entitled Panlngrutl^ was produced 
at the Gr<ind-Opdrn, on Monday week. The chnractera 
were di»trlbntefl amonji; MM. Obhi, Bonio, Bclvnl, Mnri^, 
Kuenij!:, Snbin, Pissiirelto, Meftdnmes Poinsot and Lnborde. 
The opera whs well put on the stHgc. The Emperor and 
Empress were pre."ent. Owinsf. however, to the opinion 
of subscribers thnt the Grand-Op^ra whs not a fitting 
area for operabimffon, Paniagrvtl was withdrawn, 
nlthongh It hud been announced for repetition on the fol- 
lowing evening. At the Op^ra-Comiqne Les Siiisont^ an 
opera' in three act)i, llbrttto by MM. Michel Carr^ and 
Jules Bnrbiere, music bv M. Victor Ma<>s^, has been pro- 
duced with succe<^. MM. Battnille, Delaunay-Riquier 
Cooderc, Sainte-Foy, Lejenne, Miles. Criroline Duprez, 
Leroercier, Lngier.'and Les^erre are the executants, 
The Emperor and Empre«8 were pre«ent at the first rep- 
re^entntion. At the Th^&rre-Italien, Mile. Virglnie Boo- 
ahndfttl has made her dtbul with tolerable success In 
I/i SonnaTnbula, Mile. Pozzi plaj'ed Lisa, M. Mongini 
Elvino, and M. Angel ini Rodolphe. The ball, given at 
the Opera for the benefit of the poor of the eighth 
arrondissement, was brilliantly attended and produced 
60,000 francs. 



THE Dlnctors of (h^ BOSTON MUSIC HALL with th« eo- 
opention of the Comntitti^ of the Orrhastrnl Cone«rt^ 
gmpow to celebrate the placing of CRAW FOKD*S BRONZB 
-TATUE of BBEfUOVEN In the MUSIC HALL, by a OaAMD 
Fbjtival to take pluce on SATURDAY, Man'h 1st, 1866. 

The Fesilval will open with a PneticHl Prologuet written and 
recited by H'k. W. SroaT, E^. The Prolofcue ended, the Pro- 
gramme will be as nearly as pmaible the following : 

Overtara to Egmont-^Gnnd Aria from F/i/«ii0-Fanta»la 
for Piano, Cborua and Ort!he»tT%—AdelaiJe vong— Flnt move- 
ment of Violin Coneerto— and the (Choral Stmpboht. 

As the Femtiral la conMcruted to the memory of the greatest 
of Compoeern, and aa it Is the first time that a Sratae of a 
great artist has been erected io America, the Committee hope 
there will be shown amitng the mem Iters of the maslcal pro- 
fession a desire to assist in the said.oelebration, and will grate- 
fully receive any proposition from lodiTidoal artists to tliat 
effect. In behalf of the Committee, 

CUAKLES G. P£RKINS, Chairman. 

CHAMBER CONCEBTS.- Seventh Series. 

€l;e ^fiwliHssolitt didiitrttt (Cltili's 

SIXTH CONCERT 

Will take place on TUESDAY EVENING, Jan. 29th, 1866, 
at Messra. Chickerina*s Rooms, asi>ij>red by Mrs. E. A. Wbmt- 

WORTB, vocalist MenJelssohn^s Quintette in A— Qa«rterte 

of Schumann (first time in Boston)— Quartette by Haydn, 
etc., will be presented. 

rC^IIalf Packngcs of Four TlrkeU. •260. Single tickets, 
ei each. Concert will commence at 7}i precisely. 

THE GERMAN TRIO. 

THE THIRD CONCERT will Ae place THIS (Saturday) 
EVENING. 

BOSTON THEATRE. 



The Muinger has the honor of annonnelog that arraoge- 
ments have been made to give 

A SEA80X OF HIHE NIGHTS OF 

ITALIAN OPERA, 

AT TUB BOSTON THEATRE, 

Commencing on MONDAY, January 21st, 1806, and eontinning 
during.a period of three wveks^the Opera Nights beng fixed 
for Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of each week. 

The repertoire will consist of the following most popular 
Operas. 

I Parltanfl, Norma, 

II Tro-rafore, Scmlramlde. 

liiuda dl Chnmonnlxy Don GloTannly 
Sonnambula, The Propbet. 

I«a FaworiCay 

In addition to the nine rrgnlar reprpsentations there will be 
an extra performance each Saturday Afternoon. 

TO THB BOSTON PC7BI«IC. 

Relying upon and filling confident of ynnr cordial support, 
it hes b«^n determined, on the part of the management, in 
carrying out the abore announcement, to spHre no effort to 
prenont thn.^ representaUons in an unexrepMnnxble manner. 

During the Mason, the following Artistes will hare the honor 
of appearing before you, and in the list may be found the 
names of many wlio have met with the most complete and 
flAttering success both in Europe and America. 

Mad&me ANNA DE LA GRANGE, 
Miss EL19B HKNRLI^K. 

Mile. NANTlKIl DIDTEE. 

Mile. MARTINI DORMT, 

Mile. VENTALDI. 
Sl2«)r1 RRTONOLT, GASPAKONf. 

^^ SALVIANI, GIULIO, 

MORBr.LT, ARNOLDT, 

AMODIO, QUINTO, 

ROVERE, MUELLER, 

And in the Ballet, 

Mile. DE LA VTONE, Mons. IlIPPOLITB. 

AM ATI DUBRRUIL, Stage Manager. 

MAX MAUETZBK,. . .Musical Director k. Conductor. 

The prices of admission are placed at the lowest possible 
sum that will probably ensure a return of the large expendi« 
ture required. They will be as follows : 

ftalcony, W.OO 

Parquet and Pint Tier, 1.60 

Second Tier, 1-00 

Amphitheatre, 60 

Beau securad in all parts of the house, except the Amphi- 
theatre. 

The Ofllce for securing reserred seats fbr the seafon, will 
open at the Music store of E. H. WADE, No. 197 Waahington 
Street, on Monday, January 14, 1866. 

MLZaE. QABRIELIiE DE LA KOTTE 

— OITIi— 

INSTRUCTION on tbe PIANOFORTE, 
And may be addressed at her veddeneo, 66 Haaeask St. 

GEORGE W. PRATT. 

MUSIC BOOM UNDER PARK STREET CDUBCH. 
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ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, 

Ofte-Hmdredth Birtli-dAy AaniTenaiy of Hosart ! ! 
Forty-SeTrnth Do. Do. of Hondolisohn ! 

THE 8IXTh"aNE> LAST 

OF THB SERIES 07 

ORANl} ORCaBSTRAL CONCERTS 

Will be giT»n ftt th* 

BOSTON MU8IO HALL, 
On Saturday Evening, Feb. 2d. 1866, 

with the ttwbtoDM of 

Mn. J. H. LONO Md Mr. J. Q. WETnERBXB, TocftUfti. 

Mr. J. C. D. PARKER, Pfmobt. 

CoBdoetor CARL ZBRRAHN. 



PROGRAMME. 
Parti. 

SELECTIONS FROM MOZART, 
tBom Jnwuy 27, 1766, DM Dveemlwr 5, 1792.] 
1. Grand Sjmphony ("Jupiter") In C major. 

Allecro Tirare — Andante Cantablle— Mtoaetto, 
AlTefro— Finale, Allegro niolto (Fague with 
fimr tabjeeta.) 

X Daet : ** Cradrl, pereh4 flnora ;** from Le TTozxe di Figaro. 
Sang bj Mrs J. II. Loko and Mr. J. Q. Wrbubu. 

8. OTertnre to Dm ZauberfUte, 

Part IT. 

SELECTIONS FROM MENDELSSOHN, 
[Bom Febraary 8, 1809, Died NoTember 6, 1847.] 

1. Caprleelo Brlllant, Op. 22, in B minor, for Piano-forte, with 

Orcltestra. 
Played bj Mr. J. C. D. PAmsci. 

2. Air fkom ElUab : "Hear 7e*<Ime1,*> and "Thuataith 

the Lord, Be not afraid,'* ke. 
Sungbj Mra. J. II. Loxo. 

8. Andante and Finale (Saltarello) from the "Italian** 
Symphony No. 4, in A mijor. 

4. Wedding March, from the "Mideommer Nigbt*8 Dream.** 

Tielceta Fifty Centa each, to be obtain^ at the nana! plaeea. 
Alan, In aeta of alx, good for any of the remaining concerta, at 
•2^ per Mt. 

Doori open at 6^* Commenee at 7X o'clock. 



SIQ. AUQUSTO BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNET ST. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Rcaldenee No. 56 Knecland Street* 



i^OB PIIINTIN6 neatly and prompflj eiecnted at this OfGce. 

VART DTJ CHANT APPLIQUt AU 

PIANO. 

BY S. THALBERG. 

Ai the Piano, properly ipealiing, cannot render that which 
if moat perft^t in the beautiful art of Singing, namely, the 
fkcnlty of prolonging »0Qnd», we must orercome this iroper- 
faction with addreas and skill, and be able, not only to simu- 
late sustained and prolonged notes, but to swell them also. 
Emotion rendera us ingenious, and the neceasity of express- 
ing what we feel creates for us rrsoarcei which nerer occur to 
the mechaoiiiil performer. 

With this Ikct in Tiew, the distinguished TaAUxao has In 
this work, in which he appliea the art of singing to the Piano 
Forte, selected transnrlptlons from thoae masterpieces of the 
great composers, l>nth ancient and modern, which are most 
particularly Tocal In thi;ir effects, and adopted a ftimple form as 
the moat appropriate for true transcriptions, in order that they 
may be within the comprehension and executive ability of 
young pianists, tolerably advanced. The prominent feature of 
these traoacripciona Is the singing part, the nulody^ to which 
partienlar attention is glren, holding to that fruitful thought 
of a great writer, that it is Melody and not ifarmoiiy, wlilch 
Utcs on triumphantly through the lapse of centuries. 

The work Is prefaced with a series of general rulea In the 
art of singing well, to which we would direct the apecial atten* 
tion of all those who would aspire not only to the name, but 
the nature of a good performer. 

The fbllowing is a llat of the transcriptions : 

1. QUATUOR de I'Opera I Puritani, de Bnuiri. 

2. TRE GIORNI. Air de PEftooLua. 
8. ADELAIDE, de Baxraovur. 

4. AIR D*EGLISE du celebre Chan^eur Stsadiujl. 
. / LACRYM08A tlr« de Requiem de Mosabt. 
*'' 1 DUO de Nocea de FIffaro. Opera da Mosaet. 

6. PERCHE MI QUARDI £ PIANO I, Duetto de Zelmlm, ds 

RoasiKi. 

7. BELLA ADORATA INCOGNITA, Romans dell' Open 11 

Gluramenro, de MaacAnAKTB. 

8. NBL SUiENZIO FRA L*ORROR, Coro da Cooglwati nell 

Open II Croelaro. da Hirsaaaaa. 

9. EINSAMBIN ICU NICUT ALLKINE, Ballad tir« WjDU*f 

Preeio^^ 

10. LA MB($f lER ET LB TORRENT, tlr4 dsa Chanaons da 

la Meunlere de F. Sobvbibt. 

11. DUET de Der Freiaehttts, da Wnn. 

12. IL, mo TESOBO, Air de Don Oloranni, de Mosait. 

Pwkoj in ona large quarto Tolnma, bandaomely and dnnbly 
bound in doth,, a^d lettered, B8. 

Publlahad by Ollrer Dltomi, 116 WojAingfoa A. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC,. 

Q (Imported /rom England) 

309? Broadway, N.Y. 

MUSICAL PRESENTS. 

NOVELLO'S OCTAVO EDITIONS OF ORATORIOS, in 
Vocal Score, wish a separate arrompanlment for the Orf^n 
or Pfano-Purte. By Vi]icb.^t Notcllo. Thrse works will be 
found appropriate preavnts, combining elegance with a mode- 
rate outlay for a standard work. 

WORKS ALREADY COMPLETED: 

HAYDN*S 
GrMtion, (Boand) 91.25 

HANDEL'S 

Solomon, (Bound) 1.88 

Israel in Egypt, •« 1.68 

Measlah, « 1.63 

Samson, " 1.88 

Judas Maccsluroa, " ].63 

Jephtha, « 1.C3 

Dettlngen Te Dram, \ ,-. % n m 

Coronation Anthem, " Zadock the Prieat,'* } V»^l*') "• » 

Joshua, (Bound) 1.38 

Aria and Galatea, (Paper coTen) 76 ) 

Alexander's Feast. " 80 { *« 2.26 

Ode to St Cecilia's Day, " 60) 

Deborah, " 168 

Saul, M 1,63 

MENDELSSOHN'S 
8t.Pau1 u j.g8 

Ilymnof Praise— Lobgesaog,( Paper) 91.00) „ , o- 

As the Hart Pants, »' .SS)"' **" 

MOZART, HATDN, AND BEETHOVEN. 

The Three FaTorite Manes, with the Latin words, and an 
English adaptation by R. G. Loraine, Esq., namely : 

Moiart's Twelfth Haas,. . . .(Paper) 88 ) 

llKydn'a Third or Imperial, ** 63 f (Bound) 2.13 

Becthoren's Mass in U, *• 68 ) 

** Engedi ; or David In the Wilderness, (Paper) 0.75 
Monrt's 15th Maas (the celebrated Requiem,). . . ** O.fiO 

ROMBERG'S 
Layof the Bell, « 0.68 

All the Choruses from the octavo editiona may be had sepa- 
retely, from 8 cents to 13 cents each. 

Alao each piece from the above Oratorioa to be had aepa- 
ntely In full music sixe. ^ 

€• BBEUSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Depot of JSrarcPs Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

07' Constantly on hand a complete aaaortment of American 

Publications. 

' ' 'I 

L. H. southard. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

sea lirsMbliairtOB Streat, Boston. 
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Tranalatad for thlt Journal. 

The Misrion of Mozart 

Leading Chabacteristics of bis Genius and 

HIS Works. 

BT A.. OULIBIGHEFF. 

A scarcely noticeable brooklet at its origin, 
and grown since to a river, at the point "where 
we left it,* Music saw its elements divide into 
several arms, which flowed away like separate 
streams, increased by the tribute of the ages, 
without yet enabling one to say, whether they 
were all streaming towards some unknown Ocean 
of Harmony, or about to waste themselves in the 
sandy epochs of partial decay, as was already the 
case with Church music. Already each depart- 
ment singly had almost or quite reached the goal 
of ita development. The Choral song since Pa- 
LESTRiNA had become settled in its majestic 
simplicity and its thoroughly churchlike expres- 
sion ; the regular Fugue had reached its goal in 
Bach ; the chief forms of dramatic song had be- 
come established in the tragic and the buffo 
Opera ; the Contrapuntal and the Melodic style 
had yielded the quintessence of what they could 
yield singly, and the art of composition seemed, 
with Bach and Handel, with Gluck and Pic- 
ciNi, inclined to come to a pause, as the art of 
singing did perhaps already stand still with 
Farinelli, Cafarelli, Pacchiarotti and 
Marzuoli. Finally Haydn and Boccherini 
bad brought instrumental music upon the only 
good path, upon which progress was still possible. 
All branches of Music bad borne their fruits; 
each of its partial tendencies bad ripened about 
the year 1780. And now appeared Mozart, 

* In the author's Introduction, or '* Review of the 
History of Music before Mozart/' which the reader 
will find translated at length in Vol. Y. of this Jour- 
nal. 



asserting his claims, in which his earthly mission 
justified him. 

AVhat step bad Music still to take ? I will be- 
gin my answer by another question. Whence 
comes it, that no one of the musicians discussed 
in our Introduction, Haydn himself included 
(of course we mean the Haydn before Mozart), 
is any longer quite or always able to satisfy the 
music-lovers of our time, unless some curioi«ily 
of amatcurship or some historical interest comes 
in play in the reading or hearing of their works ? 
And yet Bach, Handel and Gluck were compo- 
scis who in their way have never been surpassed. 
Piccini and Sacciiini, too, both have their 
merits. Our admiration of their genius remains 
undiminished, and yet we cannot hear them two 
or three hours in succession, without silently 
confessing, that we feel fatigued. The reason lies 
in the fact, that the superiority of these men has 
but one side, or at least but one principal side. 
To be obliged to listen to three hours of declama- 
tion and of tragic ariettas, or three hours of sweet- 
ish, liquid melody, or three hours of vocal fugues, 
or harmonic and contrapuntal learning at the 
piano, exceeds our capacity of enjoyment ; that is 
no way to make out an evening. We can now 
apprehend Mozart's mission. 

His calling was: to reconcile the conflicting 
schools, collecting all their colors and devices 
under one banner; to lay the foundation of 
the future of music by the union of its past 
and present; to enlarge the power and compass 
of this art, through the symmetrical and nicely 
calculated cooperation of all its elements, the 
simultaneous development of all its auxiliaries 
and the well-considered combination of all its 
forces, to the production of new effects ; to elimi- 
nate as much as possible from musical produc- 
tions all mere local and temporary* influences, 
all forms merely conventional or belonging to 
particular schools, and put in their place the pure 
analogies of feelings and of thoughts, deti>r- 
minate and indeterminate, to which music 
ought to correspond. It was his problem, to 
make music as unitary and as universal, as the 
the law of the harmonic Tri-chord, out of which 
it sprang, and as the poesy of the soul, who.^e 
most confidential and complete interpreter it is ; 
in short, to write works, which came as near per- 
fection as it is possible for mortal man to come, — 
models for every style, every department, every 
use, public or private, religious or profane, to 
which music can be specially applied; works 
which contain a complete body of examples, such 
as the art of composition needs, both in a tech- 
nical and an Aesthetic point of view, and such as 
the aforesaid kinds, styles and applicadons espe- 
cially demand. • • • • 



In what epoch had the musician to be borne, 
who was to give to music a definitive constitution ? 
In the epoch when the elements of this art, fol- 
lowing their diverging lines of progress, had be- 
come siifliciuntly prepared and ripened to pass 
from the state of isolation into that of union. In 
what place had he to be borne ? The choice of 
place was limited to Italy or Germany. Every- 
where else Mozart's vocation would have failed. 
Even in Italy it would have done so, and for the 
very simple reason, that the Italians could make no- 
thing out of foreign music, and that their prejudice 
on this point was equal to their ignorance. Ger- 
many, on the contrary, dei^pised nothing, because 
it knew all, then as now. Mozart, therefore, was a 
German, near the end of the eighteenth century. 
His cradle stood in a Catholic country, between 
the borders of Italy and of Bohemia, between 
Munich and Vienna, in a Residenz, in which 
music was a necessary splendor to the court of a 
prince-bishop. The place could not have been 
better chosen 1 It formed just the centre of the 
most musical regions of the world, all of which 
adhered to Catholicism. 

But to whose hands were such great hopes 
entrusted ? Who should bring the boon thus 
confided to its fruit-beanng period ? Take every 
thing that can secure success for the future, choose 
a teacher, such as the pedagogic art could only 
think of in its finest dreams; let this Mentor be 
a master in music, a man of cultivated mind, of 
the strictest morality, combined with rare shrewd- 
ness and rare prudence, who thoroughly under- 
stands the theory, the practice, the method of 
teaching and the literature of his Art ; who 
cherishes no prejudice of any sort or school, nor 
any individual or patriotic prejudice ; who knows 
how to prize the old and the new, the Italian and 
the German music at their true worth. If such 
a Mentor could be easily found to-day, even with 
the lantern of Diogenes, I am yet to be informed ; 
but such a man, trait for trait, was Mozart's mas- 
ter; and that master was his father, the most in- 
telligent and of necessity also the most zealous of 
all masters. If Leopold Mozart does not seem 
to have been expressly called to conduct the edu- 
cation of his son, then we must cease to believe 
in final causes. 

As soon as the child has put his finger on the 
kevboard, the father as a Christfan and a musi- 
cian recognizes the wonder ; he sees what method 
is to be pursued with such a scholar ; he lets play- 
ing and composing go on step by step together; 
the scholar plays and studies all composers indis- 
criminately, as they fall into his hands. Why 
make any selection, why guide this double study 
farther onward by slow steps? Whatever the 
child sees, he also plays ; whatever you would ex- 
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plain to him, he knows already. At the age of 
twelve years Mozart knowd Bach and Han- 
del, Hasse and Graun, as also the old and 
new Italian composers hy heart ** There is no 
master, however little known," he tells us, " whom 
I had not studied once or several times in my 
life." Travels were to complete what this univer- 
sal education had begun. For twenty years we 
see Mozart almost incessantly wandering about, 
Yi:>itin<i: the countries in which there was anything 
which he could make his own. In this way he 
became by practice intimately acquainted with 
the musical genius of nations, distinct in taste or 
systems from each other; he tried his hand in 
every style, worked his way by practice into all 
forms and departments. An Italian in Milan, a 
Frenchman in Parb, a German in Salzburg, an 
Englishman in London, a melodist for the public, 
a fufniist before the tribunal of padre Martini, 
everywhere a virtuoso and composer in the fash- 
ion, and the next moment trampling the fashion 
under bis feet, he broke forever with fortune, to 
obey the call of destiny, which had decreed that 
he should live unknown and die young. 

[To be coatinued.] 
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Chat with Rossini. 

BT VBRDINAND HILLBB. 
[Concluded.] 

XIII. 

One day, as I was playing something to Rossini, 
he begged me, as usual, to play one or two of 
Bach*s fugues. 

" These accursed fugues !" he subsequently ex- 
claimed, in a comically-angry manner. " When 
I was at the Liceo, in Bologna, I became acquain- 
ted with the overture to the Zauberfldte, My 
head became so full of it, that I determined on 
attempting a similar opus. I set to work, wrote a 
fugued overture, and had it copied out and played. 
But, when I heard it, I was so furious at the effect of 
my patchwork that I tore up the score and parts 
into a thousand pieces, in presence of my school- 
fellows and audience." 

" That was a most hasty step, maestro," said I. 
" The work would have afterwards been a great 
source of amusement to you." 

'* A man has always something better to do than 
to busy himself with past follies," answered Ros- 
sini. 

*• Talking of these fugues," I observed, "re- 
minds me of your Raimondi, lately deceased. He 
must have been a perfect wizard. To write two 
oratorios, which could be performed after each 
other, and next to each other, and simultaneously, 
was of itself wonderful, supposing there was not 
even any confusion." 

»• He was really very skilful in such artifices," 
said Rossini, " and tried his hand at the most ad- 
venturous combinations. On the other side* his 
theatrical music was bad and wearisome, and it 
was only with his hist work, Ventaglio, that he 
was at all successful. While I was in Naples, I 
procured for him an appointment in the theatre, 
in order to give him an opportunity of earning 
something — he had to superintend and arrange 
the ballet music — a melancholy occupation for a 
real musician. He subsequently obtained an hon- 
orable post in the Liceo at Palermo, but did not 
go on well too long anywhere," 

** A passionate lover of music, in Cologne," said 
I, " applied to Raimondi, after the performance 



of his oratorio in Rome, and inquired whether it 
were possible to obtain a copy. Raimondi de- 
manded the bagatelle of 60,000 francs. Ita suc- 
cess must have turned his brain." 

*' I should not be surprised if it had," said Ros- 
sini ; " he had never possessed two piasters at one 
and the same time, and never obtained such a 
triumph before." 

We were interrupted by a most graceful French 
lady, who was introduced to the maestro, and, in 
the course of conversation, thanked him enthusi- 
astically for all the hours of enjoyment his mu^ic 
had already procured her. It is true that such 
scenes occurred every day, but the warmth with 
which a great many persons gave utterance to 
their feelings, was, at times, something really 
touching. 

"In spite of your being used to this sort of 
thing, maestro," said I, " the manner in which 
people meet you here must be highly agreeable to 



vou." 

" Marks of attention which come from the heart 
have certainly something satisfactory about them," 
said Rossini. 

" It must be confessed," observed I, " that the 
French possess, in the highest degree, the gift of 
manifesting their respect for celebrated men in 
the most amiable manner." 

" Certainly," replied the maestro, " if they 
would but make one a few less compliments, and 
speak to a man less about his own works. But 
this is a thing they cannot give up, from persons 
of the highest rank down to the concierge. I 
think I never' met a Frenchman who did not ask 
me which of my operas I liked best You can 
imagine how little I am the man to enter upon a 
discussion of this kind. The French are friendly 
and appreciating, but, at times, somewhat too 
kind." 

" Do you prefer the Italian fashion ?" I inquired. 

"In Italy, the people are distinguished by a 
noble indifference," answered Rossini ; " but, on 
this side, also, you may be too kind." 

"You certainly have no cause for complaint 
either on this side of the Alps, or on the other, 
maestro," said I laughing; "and yonder comes 
also a proud son of Albion, who adores you — he 
was telling me yesterday about the evening he 
first heard your music, and saw you, and the tears 
stood in his eyes the while." 

" I have experienced from Englishmen," said 
Rossini," " marks of attention which are not to be 
met with every day. For instance, 1 shall never 
forget the behavior of the Duke of Devonshire 
towards me." 

" What did he say, maestro ?" inquired I. 

" On my way to London, I was stopping for a 
day in Milan," said Rossini. "The Duke of 
Devonshire happened to be there, also ; and an 
acquaintance of mine, who was about going to see 
the Duke, would not be contented until I accom- 
panied him, although my travelling costume was 
not adapted for figuring in the drawing-room of 
an English nobleman. The Duke, a great lover 
of music, overwhelmed me with politeness; we 
dined together, and, after dinner, I sang him two 
or three songs." 

" That was a bad time for doing so," said I. 

" According to what singers say," replied the 
maestro, " it was, but I must confess I have never 
sung more willingly and better than after a good 
dinner. But to return to the Duke — I must add 
that he gave me the most powerful letters of 



recommendation, which were highly serviceable 
to me in London. He, himself, was not in Eng- 
land during my stay there." 

"All you have hitherto related is but very 
natural, my dear maestro," taid I. 

" A little patience, mio earo^ continued Rossini. 
" Twenty years bad elapsed since the period in 
question, without my having again met the Duke. 
One morning, very early, I go to the market at 
Bologna. You must know that there is nothing 
like the market at Bologna. It is impossible to 
form any conception of the various productions gar- 
nered up there, and one of my favorite occupations 
was to lounge about the place. To my great 
astonishment, I perceive, stuck in the middle of 
the square, a gentleman, very comfortably smok- 
ing his cigar. I approach, and, directly he per- 
ceives nic, he stretches out his hand, in quiet 
friendly manner, to shake hands with me. It was 
the Duke of Devonshire. *• I am very glad that I 
have seen you here ; I intended calling on you in 
an hour or two,' said he, * I know your residence 
and your habits.' We chatted good-humoredly 
together for some time. I accompanied him to 
his hotel, and he subsequently paid me the visit 
he had announced. * I am still greatly in your 
debt,' said he, on taking leave, ^and up to the 
present time have found no opportunity of taking 
my revenge.' With these words, he handed me 
an extremely valuable anufi* box. It was most 
assuredly far less the costliness of the present, 
than the uncommon attention on the part of the 
donor, which afforded me great pleasure. To 
pay a supposed debt, and in such a way, afler the 
lapse of twenty years 1 and it was not he who was 
under an obligation to me, but I to him." 

" That depends upon how you look upon the 
matter," said I. 

" At any rate, the behavior of the Duke was 
that of a nobleman, in the best acceptation of the 
world. But it is fated that we shall not chat un- 
interrupted to-day; yonder comes an elegant 
pianUte-compMiteury who has certainly got his 
eye upon you." 

" I only trust that he does not wish to play me 
a fantasia on motives from my own operas," said 
Rossini, " for nothing in the world wearies me so 
much as jingling of this description; added to 
which, you are expected to express your thanks, 
at the conclusion, for the honor done you." 

The storm that threatened the maestro passed 
quietly by. It was, however, the last evening he 
spent at Trouville. On the following morning 
he liifi the place. I accompanied him to his car- 
riage, and although I was to see him again in a 
few days in Paris, my heart felt moved, as he 
drove off. 

" I expect yoa on Friday to dinner, caro Fer^ 
dinando" he called out to me. 

"Friday and every other day," exclaimed 
Madame Rossini. 

I rdumed home, with half-melancholy, half- 
agreeable feelings of having spent one or two 
weeks that for me were memorable ones. May 
the reader of these pages of reminiscences — far 
too fragmentary, as I now perceive at their con- 
clusion—obtain from them some slight notion of one 
of the most genial and amiable men of the present 
century, one who, besides all his other preeminent 
qualities, possesses the highly laudable virtue of 
being extremely well-disposed towards the author 
of these pages. 
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Beethoven and Goethe. 

Lewes, tho musical " Vivian" of the London 
Leader^ in his admirable " Life of Goethe," re- 
cently published by Messrs. Tick nor & Fields of 
this city, makes the following sensible comments 
on a couple of oft-quoted passages from the life 
of the composer. Speaking of Goethe*s friend- 
ships, he says : 

I may mention, however, his acquaintance 
with Beethoven, on account of the undying inter- 
est attached to the two names. They were toge- 
ther for a few days at Tdplitz, with the roost pro- 
found admiration for each other's genius. The 
biographer of Beethoven adds: *'But though 
Beethoven has praised Goethe's patience with 
him (on account of his deafness), still it is a fact 
that the great poet and minister too soon forgot 
the great composer; and when, in 1823, he had 
it in his power to render him an essential service 
with little trouble to himself, he did not even 
deign to reply to a very humble epistle from our 
great master." This is the way accusations are 
made ; this is the kind of evidence on whirh they 
are believed. The only facts here established 
are, that Beethoven wrote to Goethe, and that 
Goethe did not reply. Beethoven's letter re- 
quested Goethe to recommend the Grand Duke 
to subscribe to his Mass. It was doubtless very 
mortifying not to receive a reply ; such things al- 
ways arc mortifying, and offended self-love is apt 
to suggest bad motives for the offence. But a 
bystander, knowinz bow many motives may actu- 
ate the conduct, and unwilling to suppose a bad 
motive for which there is no evidence, will at 
once see that the inferences of Goethe's " not 
deigning to reply," and of having forgotten the 
great composer," are by no means warranted by 
the facts. We know that Goethe was naturally 
of an active benevolence ; we know that he was 
constantly recommending to the Grand Duke 
some object of charitable assistance ; we know 
that he profoundly admired Beethoven, and had 
no cause to be ofiended with him ; and, knowing 
this, we must ^accept any interpretation of the 
fact of silence in preference to that which the 
angry Beethoven, and his biographer, have in- 
ferred. 

The following is introduced apropos of Goethe's 
interview with Napoleon : 

That ho was extremely flattered by the atten- 
tions of Napoleon has been the occasion of a 
loud outcry from those who, having never been 
subjected to any flattery of this nature, find it 
very contemptible. But the attentions of a Na- 
poleon were enough to soflen in their flattery 
even the sternness of a republican ; and Goethe, 
no republican, was all his life very susceptible to 
the gratification which a Frankfurt citizen must 
feel in receiving the attention of crowned heads. 
There is infinite insincerity uttered on this sub- 
ject ; and generally the outcry is loudest from 
men who would themselves be most dazzled by 
court favor of any kind. To hear them talk of 
Goethe's "servility" and worship of rank, one 
mi^ht fancy that they stood on a moral elevation, 
looKing down on him with a superior pity which 
ill some sort compensated their inferiority of in- 
tellect. There is one anecdote which they are 
very fond of quoting, and which I will therefore 
give, that we may calmly consider what is its real 
significance. Beethoven, writing to Bettina in 
1812, when he made Goethe's acquaintance in 
Toplitz, says : " Kings and princes can, to be 
sure, make professors, privy councillors, &c., and 
confer titles and orders, but they cannot make 
great men — minds which rise above the common 
herd — these they must not pretend to make, and 
therefore must these be held in honor. When 
two men, such as Goethe and I, come together, 
even the high and mighty perceive what is to be 
considered great in men like us. Yesterday, on 
our way home, we met the whole Imperial Fam- 
ily. We saw them coming from a distance, and 
Goethe separated from me to stand aside : say 
what I would, I could not make him advance an- 
other step. / pressed my hat down upon my 



headt buttoned up my greatcoat, and walked with 
Jolded arms through the thickest of the throng. 
Princes and pages formed a line, the Archdulce 
Rudolph took oir his hat, and the Empress made 
the first salutation. Those gentry know me. I 
saw to my real amusement the procession file 
past Goethe. He stood aside with his hat off, 
Dending lowly. I rallied him smartly for it; I 
gave him no quarter." 

This anecdote is usually quoted as evidence of 
Beethoven's independence and Goethe's servility. 
A very little consideration will make us aware 
that Beethoven was ostentatiously rude in the 
assertion of his independence, and tliat Goethe 
was simply acting on the dictates of common 
courtesy, in standing aside and taking ofl* his 
hat, as all Germans do when royalty passes them. 
It is as much a matter of courtesy to stand still, 
and take off the hat, when a Royal personage 
passes in carriage or on foot, as it is to take ofi* 
the hat when an acquaintance passes. Beetho- 
ven might choose to ignore all such courtesies ; 
indeed his somewhat eccentric nature would not 
move in conventional orbits ; and his disregard of 
such conventional courtesies might be pardoned 
as the caprices of an eccentric nature; but 
Goethe was a man of the world, a man of courte- 
sies and a minister ; to have folded his arms, and 
Eressed down his hat upon his head, would have 
een a rudeness at variance with his nature, his 
education, his position, and his sense of propriety. 
It is possible, nay probable, that the very edu- 
cation Goethe had received may have given to 
his salutation a more elaborate air than was no- 
ticeable in bystanders. In bowing, he may have 
bowed very low, with a certain formality of re- 
spect ; for I have no wish to deny that he did lay 
stress on conventional distinctions. Not only 
was he far from republican sternness, but he 

f>laced more value on his star and title of £xcel- 
ency, than his thorough-going partizans are will- 
ing to admit. If that be a weakness, let him be 
credited with it ; but if he were as vain of such 
puerilities as an English Duke is of the Garter, I 
do not see any cause for serious reproach in it. 
So few poets have been Excellencies, so few 
have worn stars on their breasts, that we 
have no means of judging whether Goethe's van- 
ity was greater or less than we have a right to 
expect. Meanwhile it does seem to me that 
sneers at his title, and epigrams on his star, come 
with a very bad grace from a nation which is 
laughed at for nothing more frequently than for 
its inordinate love of titles. Nor are Englishmen 
so remarkable for their indifference to rank, and 
entire freedom from " snobbishness " as to make 
them the fittest censors of this weakness in a 
Goethe. 



Letters from a Country Singing Teacher. 

No. VL 

M , Jam., 1866. 

John S. Dwight, Esq., 

Dtat Sir^ — Our pastor has favored us with a ser- 
mon, a portion of which was devoted to the subject 
of music in the church, and the duties of tho mem- 
bers of his society in relation to that matter. As he 
has treated the subject in quite another manner than 
is usual among our clei^ymen, few of whom know 
more about the whole question than is found in the 
Old Testament, I venture to send you an abstract of 
his discourse, for a good portion of which I am in- 
debted to his kindness in sending me his notes. 

The whole discourse occupied both sermons of the 
day, the part relating to music coming toward the 
close in the afternoon, and taking every one com- 
pletely by surprise. 

As I wrote you in my last, there has been a great 
revival of religion in the Society, and the sermons 
were delivered in relation to the state of religions 
feeling among us. The text was from Leviticus 
xxii. chap. 20th verse : " Whatsoever hath a blem- 
ish, that shall ye not offer." 

The subject of the discourse was the duty of all 
who devote themselves to a Christian life and the 
service of their Creator, to bring all their offerings, 



as in old times among the Jews, without spot or 
blemish — to keep nothing back, but to consider 
themselves but as the stewards of a heavenly mas- 
ter. Beginning with some remarks upon the Jewish 
laws of Sacrifice, he passed to a consideration of the 
analogies existing between a Jew under the old 
covenant, with all his sacrifices of burnt, and sin, 
and peace, and heave-offerings, and the like, and a 
Christian whose offerings are rather of his time, ta- 
lents, influence, and of his means, in works of char- 
ity, in aiding the various societies for the spread of 
the gospel at home and abroad, and in good works 
in general. Coming more particularly to the stote of 
religious feeling among his hearers, he spoke of the 
deep joy he had in seeing so many of all classes and 
conditions, old and young, inquiring their duty, and 
professing their deep anxiety to learn and perform 
it. Dividing his hearers into various classes, he 
filled his forenoon discourse with remarks upon the 
duties of several of these classes, talking most plain- 
ly, and telling many home truths, especially to some 
of our rich and influential men. The notice that he 
should continue the subject in the afternoon, not on- 
ly brought all the members of the society usually 
present, but quite a number from other congrega- 
gations. 

The afternoon's discourse was more particularly 
directed to the younger people of the parish. He 
had already spoken, as it seemed to me, and indeed 
to others, of the duties of all classes of his hearers, 
and a general feeling of curiosity was visible, when 
he added : " There is another class, to whom I have 
never directly and pointedly spoken ; a class, how- 
ever, whose duty, often left utterly without perform- 
ance, I consider one of the highest importance to 
the well-being of a religious society; a class who 
can do much to strengthen and hold up my hands, at 
least, as the hands of Moses were supported when 
praying for the success of his people ; a class often 
forgetful of the talent entrusted to them, notwith- 
standing its cultivation and exercise is one of the 
purest and most refining pleasures given us by the 
Creator, in his wisdom, as a beautifier of our lives 
in this world ; and who can say that it will not also 
be the same in the new heavens and the new earth to 
come 1 I refer to such as are gifted with the power 
of song I" 

It is not often that I have noticed that indescriba- 
ble something, which announces the eagerness of an 
audience to know what is coming, more perceptibly 
displayed than during the momentary pause which 
the speaker made after this announcement. I invo- 
luntarily cast my eyes in a certain direction, and 
saw to my joy that expectation sat as strongly upon 
certain faces in that quarter as upon those sitting by 
me in the seats. I will now transcribe from the 
speaker's notes, leaving yon to use as much as you 
see fit : 

" I suppose the introduction of this topic at this 
time may occasion some surprise. Indeed," added 
he, glancing round, "I perceive this is the case ; but 
if any one should feel that it is a somewhat singular 
subject to introduce in a time of such deep re- 
ligious feeling, let him consider my bringing it for- 
ward now but as a stronger proof of the deep import- 
ance I attach to it. There has never been a period 
in my ministry, when I felt that what may be said 
upon the subject of sacred music and our duties in 
relation to it would meet with such a reception as I 
could wish. But now, when so many hearts are 
softened ; when so many are anxiously inquiring 
" What shall we do V when so many are professing 
their willingness, nay, their eagerness to take up any 
cross, or perform any duty which may be shown to 
be such, I confidently come before you and speak 
plainly and distinctly what I feel to be your obliga- 
tions in the premises. I shall appeal to your own 
understandings, to your own sense of right. I shall 
put the subject in the light in which I view it, and 
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shall bat ask yoarprayerfal consideration of what I 
say. 

" Half a century since, when singing:-8chool8 in the 
country were events of more importance than they 
are now considei-ed, discourses in the pulpit upon 
sacred music were not uncommon. 1 shall not de- 
lay, to {;oover the old ground, and speak of the great 
part which music was made to perform in the service 
of the sanctuary by David, and Solomon, and 
Josiah, and Ezra, and Kehemiah. Yet this, I 
hope, is familiar to every hearer, /cannot find in 
the support given to the music of the Temple an ar> 
gument to be offered to you, though this has often 
been done. If we take the Old Testament history 
as our guide in this respect, we may go farther and 
demand the building of some great central place of 
worship, the setting aside of some chosen race for 
the priesthood, and the formation of a body of sing- 
ers as numerous as those mentioned by Kchemiah, 
who *'had builded them villages round about Jeru- 
salem.' I will not even refer to the many passages 
in both Scriptures which speak of prayer aud praise, 
of the singing of psalms and hymns, of the utterance, 
in short, of religious feeling in song. All this is fa- 
miliar to yon, is familiar to all who read the Bible, 
and yet, in this respect, how generally, through all 
the length and breadth of our land, is the word of 
God of no effect ! Allow mc the attempt to place 
the subject in another liglit, and present it to you in 
a different point of view. 

" Firstly, from the mud and the deposits of ages 
in the bed of the Tiber at Rome, was duj; not many 
years since a bronze statue. It was a work of Ro 
man art, at the time when her temples were the tem- 
ples of idols, when beasts were still sacrificed to the 
deities of her mythology, and the will of her gods 
was still sought in the smoking or quivering entrails 
of her victims. No inscription tells the name of the 
artist, no legend cast or engraved upon it tells the 
subject. Yet no one of the thousands who every 
year pass through the noble European gallery, where 
it stands with its hands stretched out, its face turned 
upward, but recognizes it instantly as a boy at 
prayer. Why is this ? Because praj'cr is universal, 
and the language of its expression in the features of 
the face, in the play of the muscles, in the stretching 
out of the hands, in the attitude of the body, is a lan- 
guage known and recognized of all men. We afgue 
in fdvor of religion from the universality of prayer. 
I am not aware that a nation has been discovered 
where prayer in some form, to some real or supposed 
being, is not found. Just so universal is praise ex* 
pressed in the most exquisite strains of the greatest 
composers in one land, in the rudest contrivances for 
sound in others. No nation is so rude that it has 
not some music. With the spread of the refining 
influences of intellectual culture, the forms both of 
prayer and praise are improved. They go together, 
they must be united ; for the spirit within us which 
asks blessings in prayer, utters ita thanks for bless- 
ings received in praise. 

*' Secondly. Hence it follows that as prayer is an 
essential part of the public services of the House of 
God, equally so is music, if wo would make those 
services in all respects the interpreters of onr reli- 
gious feelings and affections. And this leads me to 
a few words upon what the music of the congrcga- 
gational church should be. The most simple answer 
is, the very best possible. There are those who an- 
swer, the very simplest possible, so that every one 
who feels a religious emotion, to which he would 
give vent in song, may not be deterred by scientific 
and artistic difficulties. But this idea of confining 
9he music of the Church to what is called congrega- 
tional singing, is based, I think, upon a too narrow 
and one-sided view. So soon as it is admitted that 
music shall take part in our services, it must follow 
that it shall work out all its legitimate effects 
upon our hearts. Now to do this, it must have a 



two-fold use. It must be employed to awaken, ex- 
cite, strengthen the religious emotions ; it must like- 
wise become the language in which this emotion finds 
utterance. The Catholics understand this; and 
when the multitude filling some vast cathedral is 
trembling with the excitement caused by the pomp 
and splendor of the ritual, and by the strains of 
music the most touching ever written by roan, the 
stifling emotion finds vent in the long-drawn Amen, 
intoned and supported by the vast organ, or in 
some one of the exquisite chorals or melodies of the 
church. Every church b bound by all the consid- 
erations whif'h lend it to build the liord an honora- 
ble and a pleasant house, to see that his praises are 
sung in it to the best muwic possible. Might I be 
allowed, I could tell of the influence of a well-sung 
psalm upon my own mind, and upon my power of 
entering fully into the spirit of my Sabbath duties, 
and of the discouraging effect of a hymn sung in 
such a manner as to outrage all my musical tastes 
and feelings. I forbear. In a large society with a nu- 
merous congregation, I would have as Int^ a choir 
as possible, well trained to their duties, to whom 
should bo confided the task of bringing the sweet 
influences of music to bear upon our cold hearts, 
and of leading in the simple favorite melody or sol- 
emn choral at such times as the preacher felt that 
the people were with him in their feelings, and fill- 
ed with tlie spirit of praise. 

Thirdly. It follows that one of the sacrifices, one 
of the offerings to which we arc called, is that of 
providing the necessary means to support this 
branch of divine worship. In tliis I have never 
found my beloved people deficient. Our fine or- 
gan, the schools supported from year to year, show 
how deeply the duty is felt, how cheerfully it is com- 
plied with. Why then are the resulu so—I am sor- 
ry to say it — ^so unsatisfactory ? 

"Fourthly. With the Kpread of knowledge, the 
cultivation of taste, and the development of the gen- 
eral mind, the services in the pulpit are felt to re- 
quire the high education, theological science, and 
learning of men set apart and educated to the min- 
istry. The rude, untutored man, however fervent 
and filled with the spirit of holiness, is no longer felt 
to be a suitable person to lead the devotions of a 
worshipping assembly. I can see no reason why in 
the musical exercises of our services, some prepara- 
tion of the kind should not be required. God has 
given us minds with numerous and varied powers. 
Every power, every talent, every affection has been 
given us to act its part in making us better, and 
bringing us nearer perfection. Virtues may become 
vices. Tastes and talents may become but the ser- 
vants of sin. But it does not follow from this, that 
any of them should remain undeveloped. He to 
whom God has given a taste and talent for music, is 
bound to cultivate thcm,66cai/se Cud has given them. 
And when cultivated and developed, duty comes in 
and demands their exercise in the worship of Him. 
Were this duty duly felt and acted up to, there are 
few places of worship in which God's praises might 
not be worthily heard. As it is, how often, alas ! do 
I shudder to hear the psalms and hymns in our va- 
rious churches sung in such a manner as would not 
be tolerated in the cheapest concert ; as though He 
who gave the power of music was less worthy of its 
best efforts, than we who pay a few cents to hear it I 

"Fifthly. Is it objected that the cultivation of 
what arc usually called accomplishments, skill in 
drawing, in music, and the like, will take too much 
time, and that hours so employed might be better 
spent? I have just said that because God has given 
the talent and taste we are bound to find time to 
cultivate them. But the objection falls to the 
ground when we think how many hours wasted 
might be thus profitably spent. Though I do not 
advise any but such as have a decided and uncom- 
mon talent for music to devote themselves to it, I 



know of no employment for leisure hours more re- 
fining and purifying in its influences. Nor, if we 
were alt under the influence of true religious princi- 
ple, would our devotion to music become a tempta- 
tion. There is a time for the cuUivaiion of nit onr 
powers and tastes. I went through the new woollen 
factory the other day, and noted how every apart- 
ment from basement to roof was filled with machin- 
ery, most complicated, and yet running ever with 
the most perfect regularity. All that man's |H>wer of 
contrivance can do was done to perfect every the 
most minute part of each machine. All tended to 
the great object of the perfection of the fabric. Fi- 
nally, I went to the great wheel which put all in mo- 
tion, and there was a small, modest regulator, hidden 
away from the general view, which ruled and gov- 
erned all, and through whose influence every wheel, 
band, and spindle in the edifice wron;;ht steadi- 
ly and adequately to the general good. My hearers, 
there is not a power, or taste, or talent within yon 
which you need fear to bring to its highest ficrfcc- 
tion, so long as the regulator, religion, holds its due 
sway. 

*' Sixthly. If we are thus bound to cultivate the 
power of song, which God may have implanted with- 
in us, that we may worthily sing his pniise — that 
we may bring an oflcring without spot or blcmixh — 
what excu9C can they give for neglecting tl.is duty, 
whom he has placed in snch circumstant*es of life, 
as to enable them to devote time and means for the 
development of their musical powers even up to the 
standard of high Art 1 I appeal to those before me, 
who have had every advantage of the best teachers, 
of opportunities of hearing the best music, who have 
voices and a natural taste for the art, worthy of the 
high culture bestowed upon them, how can they an- 
swer the question at the last great day, < What hare 
y/ done with the talent confided to you ?' The very 
exercise of these powers in the sanctuary, it would 
seem to mc, must carry with it its own exceeding 
great teward. *For it is good to sing praises unto 
our God ', for it is pleasant.' And again the Psalm- 
ist says, • While I live will I praise the Lord ; I will 
sing praises unto my God while I have my being.* 
How can any one, who has the power, refrain from 
joining in the exercise I But, my hearers, ye who 
can sing the praises of the Most High in his tabei^ 
nacle, if it be a cross to take up— though how this 
can be I can hardly conceive — will you not glory in 
that cross ? Have you a right to ask yourselves any 
other question than * What is my duty V 

" Oh that I could impress upon you the joy and 
delight which would fill your pastor's breast, could 
he be cheered and encouraged in his labors, as you 
cua cheer and encourage him ; could he hear the 
sweet voice of praise fill tliis house, as the glory of 
the Lord fiikd all the house after the prayer of Solo- 
mon I There are times when a pastor's heart is 
weighed down with anxiety and sorrow; when the 
overtasked brain or the excited nerves render him 
almost unfit for the performance of his duties ; when 
he seems to sink like David in the deep mire, where 
there is no standing, and comes into the deep waters 
where the floods overflow him. At such times, mu- 
sic — the sacred, solemn music fit for 6od*8 house — 
exerts a tenfold power upon him. It melts and sub- 
dues his stubborn will ; it soothes and calms his 
troubled mind ; it exalts and strengthens his hope 
and religious confidence; it draws him from the 
horrible pit and miry clay, and sets his feet again 
upon the rock ; it rouses him from his despondency, 
and sheds the oil of gladness into his soul. He feels, 
as perhaps no other feels, how good a thing it is.* to 
give thanks unto the Lord, and to sing praises nnto 
Thy name, O most High I to show forth thy loving 
kindness in the morning, and thy faithfulness every 

night* 

**But, finally, those whose advanUgcs have been 
beyond the ordinary standard, should feel it their du- 
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ty to impart by precept, or at least by example, to 
their Icss-fuvorcd fellow beings. Who can tell the 
inestimable advantag;o in refining, elevating, and 
purifying the humble soul, whose daily toil forbids 
any high cultivation of its powers of song, could it 
at the social singing meeting, or in the sanctuary, 
haltitunlly hear the praises of its maker in music 
worthy the exnltcd theme ! 

*' Men, brethren, and sisters, think of these things. 
Judge for yourselves. Examine the subject prajcr> 
fully, and seek only for the path of duty. To me it 
peems so plain that the wayfaring man, though a 
fool, need not err thcn>in. But my views may 
strike you as novel, or at all events I may have put 
the subject in a light in which you have not thought 
of it. If yon find I am right, oh, at this season of 
deep religious fueling and concern, do not let any 
feelings of the earth, earthy, hinder you from doing 
your duty ; if it he a cross, oh, take it up joyfully, 
and bear it manfully. Sustain your pastor's hand^. 
Soften the hard clay of worldly minds by sacred 
song, that he, with Gud*s blessing, may mould it 
into new vessels of honor to our God. 

" * Praise the Lord ! Sh)g unto the Lord a new 
song, and his praise in the congregation of saints. 
LctMsrael rejoice in Him that made him; let the 
children of Zion be joyful in their king.' '* 

Respectfully yours, P. E. G. 



Le Nozze di Figara 

Mr Dear Dwioiit — 

Having just arisen from the perusal of that fascin- 
ating Biography, Holmes's ^* Life of Mozart," I 
cannot resist the impulse to plead through your col- 
umns with the managers of the excellent 0))era 
Company now in Boston, for the production of the 
Nozze di Figaro, This glorious opera, which has 
disputed the palm with Don Giovanni^ and which I 
have heard performed to crowded and delighted 
houses, over and over again, at the old *' Feydeau " 
and the " Odeon " in 1829, 1840, and 1844, would 
undoubtedly fill die .seats at our fine Theatre as only 
Don Giotxmni beside would do. 

It might interest some of your readers to peruse 
one or two extracts, on the subject of this opera, 
from Holmes : 

The all-engrossinjj subject of Mozart's thoughts 
durini; the spring of the year was *' Le Nozze di Fi- 
garo," an opera likewise undertaken at the 8U);ges- 
tion of the Emperor Joseph. This work, which has 
maintained its place on the stage and in the draw- 
ing-room for nearly sixty years in continuation, is 
justly considered, for its extraordinary wealth of 
melody, the variety of its style, and the perfection of 
its concerted music, as one of the most wonderful 
trophies of human skill. 

The libretto, odapied by Da Ponte from the well- 
known comedy of Beaumarchais, seems to have sat* 
LsHcd Mozart, and the subject to have possessed 
unusual charms for him, if we may judge by the rate 
at which he worked. The whole opera was writ- 
ten in the course of April. The marvellous finale 
of the second act, consisting of six grand pieces, 
occupied him for two nights and a day, during 
which he wrote without intermission. In the 
course of the second ni^^ht he was seixed with an 
illno.ss which compelled him to stop ; but there re- 
mained a few pages only of the lost piece to instru- 
ment. 

Salieri and Righini being at this time ready with 
operas, were both competitors with Mozart for prcf, 
erence ; and the contest Ijctween the composers was 
so warm that the emperor was obli^^ed to interpose- 
and he decided for '* Figaro." Some eagerness of 
rivalry seems to have been pardonable on an occa- 
sion which is rendered memorable by the unequalled 
talent of the singers, and the extraordinarv congress 
of composers assembled at Vienna. Rarely, if ever, 
has it happened to a musician to submit his compos^i- 
tion to such an ordeal as Mozart did " Figaro ;" and 
few have been the instances in dramatic annals in 
which men of such renown as Haydn, Mozart, Glnck, 
Paesiello, Storace, Salieri, Righini, Anfossi, &c., 
have been collected under one roof to witness the 
first performance of an opera, as it is no improbable 
sarmise that they were on this occasion. 



What the lyric drama gained by this opera in ele- 
gnnce of melody, in models of love songs, in rich 
concerted music, and varied finales, is the question 
at present, and that we are well able to deter- 
mine. While all the popular melodies of the co- 
mic operas coeval with *• Figaro " (tunes which were 
regularly transferred from the theatre to the street 
musicians) are lost, not a note of that composi- 
tion has faded ; and when reproduced, it still finds 
as many enthusiastic admirers as a comedy of 
Shakespeare. The combination of playfulness and 
grace which predominates in it imparts to" Figaro," 
according to some critici*, a more decided Mozartean 
character than any other of his works. Every one 
may certainly find in it somcthinf? to please. The 
musician, fur instance, listens with delight to the 
bass of the first duet, or to the admirable in- 
strumentation of the song in which the page is 
trying on the cap. What wealth of beauty in 
places comparatively unnoticed ! Those who like 
to combine dc1i;:hiful music with a laugh may 
find both in the duet in which Susanna describes 
the behaviour of the count when her bridegroom 
is gone on his travels. The deprecatory interjections 
of poor Figaro, *' Suxanmi^ pian^ pian /" call up the 
most pleasant recollections. It were endless to pur- 
sue this opera through all its materials for pleasure. 

The favorite piece of the composer was the sestetto: 
Ritonosci in qnesto amfienso, 

Kelly, who claims to have sung " Crudel perchd" 
with the composer, just as it had fallen fresh from 
the pen, gives a lively account of the first rehearsal. 
Alludin'4 to this occosion, he observes: '' I remem- 
ber Moxart was on the stage with bis crimson pelisse 
and gold-laccd cocked hat. giving the time of the 
music to the orchestra. Figaro's song, 'Non pih 
amlrai, farfallone amoroso,' Benucci gave with the 
greatest animation and power of voice. I was stand- 
ing close to Mozart, who, totto I'oce, was repeating 
* Bravo ! bravo I Benucci ;' and when Benucci came 
to the fine passage, ^ Cherubino, alia vittoris, alia 
gloria miliiar,' which he gave out wiih stentorian 
lungs, the effect was electricity itself, for the whole 
of the performers on the sta^e, and those in the or- 
chestra, as if actuated by one feeling of delight, vo- 
ciferated. ' Bravo ! bravo I maestro ; viva 1 grande 
Mozart V Those in the orchestra, I thou;;ht, would 
never have ceased applauding, by beating the l)ows 
of the violins against the music desks. The little 
man acknowledged, by repeated obeisances, his 
thanks for the distinguished mark of enthusiastic 
applause Iwstowed upon him." What a transition 
this, from the midnight solitudes in which, animated 
by a great idea, he could not rest till he had deliver- 
ed himself of it I Had it been the acclamation of a 
crowded house at a peiformnnce, instead of a spirit- 
ed scene at a rehearsal, it mi^rht have been better; 
still, it was the voice of truth, which ho seldom 
heard save in his own music. 

Yours, ever, R. 



New York, Jan. 28. — For a wonder. Mr. Eis- 
FELD had a fine evenin;; for his Soin^e on Saturday, 
and there was a good audience assembled. The 
programme promised us a Quartet of Haydn, one of 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn's D minor Trio, and a 
couple of Quartets for male voices, by Mr. Eisfeld. 
The instrumental Quartets were admirably played, 
and brought the pleasant conviction that the im- 
provement in the first violin, which I had noticed at 
the lost concert, was not merely a temporary one. 
Haydn's composition, (No. 57,) is one which we 
have heard several times before on similar occasions, 
but are always glad to hear again. It is indescriba- 
bly merry and rollicking, but with such an under- 
current of seriousness emanating from the beautiful 
Adagio relijjioso, as to preserve it from even the 
slightest shade of triviality. The Quartet of Bee- 
thoven (No. 10) was one of those which it is almost 
impossible to understand or judge of at a first hear- 
ing. It is overwhelming and bewildering in its 
grandeur ; but even through those passages which 
remain slightly veiled at first, there shines a beauty 
that sinks deep into the heart. — Mendelssohn's Trio, 
as a composition, needs no comment, for it is 
probably sufficiently familiar to most of your read- 
ers. When Madame Wallace played it at the 
morning rehearsal, ^I was inclined to think her the 



best lady-pianist I had ever heard. In the evening, 
she was evidently nervous and fluttered, which can 
be accounted for by the fact of this being her first 
re-appearance after a pause of two years. The Fi- 
nale, however, was well rendered, very well, and 
with a fire and vigor which one does not always find 
even in a man. Of the compositions of Mr. Eis- 
feld, the first, "An die Entfcmte,'* was rather too 
elaborate and intricate to please at a first hear- 
ing, though it seemed to me to have much mer- 
it The second, "Lebewohl,'* was much more 
what the Germans call "grateful," and might, I 
should think, easily become popular. Both were 
well sung, only it is a pity that Boetler, the tenor, 
forces his voice so as to rob it of all delicacy of tone. 
January 29. I am very happy to be able to 
give a much more satisfactory account of Masow 
and Bbromann's third matinde, which took place 
today, than of the first two. The Quartet players 
have improved very much in their enaembU, and 
some of them in their individual playing. A Quar- 
tet by Mozart opened the concert It was the 
one in E flat, No. 4, which we know well here 
in New York, as you Bostonians probably do too. 
I know no better way to characterize it than by the 
expression of a friend : "It is like a clear blue eye, 
so open, honest, and untroubled ." The good sense 
and taste which the performers had shown in select- 
ing a composition which was within scope of their 
powers, was amply rewarded by their success in 
rendering it The cheval de hattaiU of the entertain- 
ment was Trio No. 2, by Rubinstein, with which I 
was highly pleased. There is a freshness, a vigor 
in the works of this young composer, that speak of a 
healthy heart and mind, and a delicious originality 
of efl*ect, without any apparent searching for it I 
liked best the flrst part and the Scherzo, while the 
Adagio was the least interesting. This piece was 
very well played. Mr. Mason played two solos : 
Liszt's Rhapsodic on Hungarian airs, and a Valse 
de Bravoure of his own, both of which we have all 
heard before. Miss Bra i nerd sang a Grand Aria 
from the Freischutz^ Cherubini's Ave Maria, and, in 
answer to an encore, a merry Sleighing Song. The 
first was admirably Tendered, and showed to best 
advantage her full, rich, true voice. The effect was 
spoiled in a measure, however, by the English words, 
and the impression weakened by her giving the rath- 
er trivial Sleighing Song immediately after. The 
Ave Maria would have been very satisfactory, had 
Miss Braincrd omitted the trills. They were very 
indifferently executed, and were a blemish on the 
whole. Mr. Beames' accompaniments were, to say 
the least, very indifferent. I wonder how Miss 
Brainerd could siiig as well as she did to them. 

1 
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BOSTON, FEB. 2, 1856. 

A Double Commemoration. — Sunday, six 
days past, was a great anniversary in the Musical 
Calendar : no less than the Centennial Anniver- 
sary of the birth of Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart, who was born on the 27th of January, 
1756, ^nd died Dec. 5, 1791, having in the brief 
space of scarcely thirty-six years become the 
great musician of his age, — as some think, the 
musician of all times before and since bis own 
day, — at all events the artist who summed up in 
himself all that already had been achieved in 
music in all its forms, sacred, dramatici instru- 
mental, — a great original creator in them aJl, — 
a man who made music as spontaneously as others 
bteathe or walk, whose exquisite or grand crea- 
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tions came to htm at one inspiration, whole and 
perfect That short life gave the world for an 
immortal heritage the D<ni Giovanni^ Figaro^ 
IdomeneOi Zauherjldte, aud so many other glori- 
ous operas ; the Requiem and twenty other Masses, 
with all the smaller forms of music for the church ; 
the great orchestrals Symphonies in C(to be played 
to-night), in G minor, in E flat, such favorites in 
the concert room, with nearly twenty more less 
generally known ; those models of perfect beauty 
in the shape of string Quartets, Quintets, and all 
forms of Chamber Music, Sonatas for the piano, 
songs, Concertos, pieces for all combinations of 
instruments, too numerous to mention. If he was 
greatest in Opera, he was great in all these, and 
well may his Russian biographer (though almost 
a fanatical worshipper of his hero), call him " the 
universal musician/' 

Our columns for four years have contained so 
much in appreciation of the works of Mozart, 
that we need not here enlarge upon the debt the 
world of music owes to him. Yet we celebrate 
the event by commencing on our first page to-day 
a translation of M. Oulibicheff's statement of 
hb mission on this earth, having heretofore pre- 
pared the way by a translation of the same wri- 
ter's " Review of Music be/ore Mozart," by 
which we are enabled to station him and see him 
in his true place in the progress of our Art. 

At such a season it is well to refresh our memo- 
ries with the living word, to listen to some of the 
great composer's noblest harmonies; and such an 
opportunity is properly afforded us by the sixth 
and last of our Orchestral Concerts to-night, 
which, occurring between the birthday of Mozart 
and that of Mendelssohn (to-morrow, Feb. 3d,) 
is properly devoted to the performance of com- 
positions by these two great masters. 

Of Felix Mendelssohn Dartholdy, too, 
there is no need that we should now discourse. 
We have published his biography in full, with 
numerous critical estimates of his individuality 
and of many of his works. That he possessed 
creative genixMS^ in the strictest, fullest sense, like 
Mozart, b not universally acknowledged among 
musicians ; but that he had the artistic tempera- 
ment in the most rare degree ; that his whole life 
was the type of the true musical Artist and Poet 
in these days since Beethoven ; at all events 
that he was a model of pure and complete artistic 

culture ; and that his exquisite creations will long 
charm and refine the world, there' can be no de- 
nying. He too had done all his CTeat work at an 
age when many gifted or aspiring natures have 
scarcel)^ got ready to begin, in a short life of not 
thirty-eight years. He was born Feb. 3, 1809, 
and died Nov. 6, 1847. 

We trust the syren of Italian opera has not such 
an unrelaxing spell over the brains and senses of 
our music-lovers, that they can omit to spend an 
evening with Mozart and Mendelssohn in 
the Music Hall tonight. 



Italian Opera. 

The account for the week past contains noth- 
ing that was new as respects the music, much 
that was interesting as respects the singers. Lin- 
da di ChamouniXf that pretty and picturesque 
little opera of Donizetti's, interesting less by its 
music, than by its Swiss, domestic subject, and 
the pleasant contrast of its numerous principal 
characters, including the naive pathetic, the ro- 
mantic and the comic, owed its main interest to 
the debut of our own Elisb Hensler, in the 
chief rdle. Much as our expectations had been 



raised by her answer to the sudden call upon her 
fur an Adalgisa, they were more than fulfilled 
this time. Timid and constrained at first appear- 
ance, and somewhat lifeless and heavy in her 
movements on the stage, she yet charmed by the 
simple, modest beauty which became the part of 
the young peasant girl, as well as by the sweet- 
ness and purity of her somewhat slender tone, 
and the refined truthfulness of each little phrase, 
whether of recitative or song. She soon grew 
mistress of herself, her fine eyes lighted up, ges- 
ture and movement became more free, the voice 
firmer, and to the end she sang all admirably, 
while her action fell little below the mark re- 
quired, if it had not all the elan, the abandon of 
experienced prima donnas. Abandon^ indeed, is 
a redundant characteristic of Italian singers; 
most of them, male dingers especially, run it into 
the ground, following, like hounds or race-horses, 
the ab extra spur and sfeboy of the clacque rather 
than the instinct of fitness. Of the two, we must 
prefer nnder-acting to over-acting, provided truth 
of sentiment and good taste pervade it, as they 
did Miss Hensler's Linda. In her second act, 
and in the crazy scene and restoration, she made 
some quite impressive points. In the fine dress 
of the scene in Paris, her whole appearance was 
lovely. Her singing only wants more strength. 
A voice more pure and musical, more sympathet- 
ic, more evenly developed, an intonation more 
uniformly true, an execution more neatly finish- 
ed and expressive we have seldom listened to. 
We have much to hope from her. 

A charming part, indeed, was Nantier-Di- 
diee's Pierotto, the Savoyard boy. It was the 
ideal of the character, open-hearted, tenderly 
devoted, picturesque. Her marvellous contralto, 
which we have no hesitation in placing ne.\t to 
Alboni's, is as rich, and round, and solid in its 
ever}' tone, as it is large in compass ; the lowest 
tones are firm and musical, without any of that 
mannish exa^i^seration which was wont to delight 
the groundlings. Her execution is simply and un- 
formly artistic. There is character in all she 
does. MoRELLi sang and impersonated the old 
father wonderfully well, though we cannot but 
think he overdid the energy of the scene in 
which he cursed his daujihter. Brionoli sang 
very sweetly, — a little stiff in action, listless when 
not sinping, and not losing himself enough in his 
part. The b<*auty of his voice grows upon us, 
and indeed shone out finely the next night in the 
Sonnambula. Gasparoni's rich bass told well 
in the priest, and Rovere, as the Marquis, (a 
part written for him, we are told), was in his 
best buffo vein. A scene or two, which we have 
not heard before, seemed to have been intro- 
duced in his favor. The finale of Act T., and 
the unaccompanied prayer (quintet with chorus) 
in the last act, the only noteworthy concerted 
pieces of the opera, were finely rendered. 

On Saturday afternoon, II Trovatore was re- 
peated. — We have heard better peformances, as a 
whole, than that of the Sonnambula on Monday, 
but never so perfect an Amina as that of Mme. 
Lagrange. In the singing it even surpassed 
Sontag's, while in action it was almost as fine. 
With true French tact, Mme. Lagrange united 
lady-like dignity and ease with the naive simpli- 
city and freshness of the pure-souled peasant 
girl. Such wonders of vocalization, such bird- 
liko ecstacy of trills, fioriture, liquid sustained 
notes, and so forth, in the very highest register, 



we have never more tlian once or twice heard 
equalled. And there was truth and delicacy of 
expression throughout Brignoli, as we have 
said, sang finely, and some of the choruses were 
uncommonly well done. The Sonnambula will 
charm by the freshness and geniality of its melo- 
dies, real musical inventions, when Norma is for- 
gotten. How superior the music — to take an 
opera of its own class — to Linda ! 

The great night of the season so far was that of 
Semiramidej Wednesday. This is truly a grand 
opera. The senses and imagination are appealed 
to by a great wealth of melody, instrumental col- 
oring and gorgeous spectacle. We have had it 
only twice before, in the Grisi and Mario times. 
But this performance as a whole surpassed those. 
It was amazing what a new charm was given to 
the whole piece by a good Arsace in the shape of 
Mile. Nantier-Didiee, who fully shared the 
triumphs of Lagrange. It was an admirable 
impersonation ; she looked and acted the modest, 
noble youthful hero charmingly. In the proud 
encounter with the overbearing Assur, in the 
reverent listenings to the high priest and partici- 
pations in the solemn rites, in the fine filial ten- 
derness toward the guilty Semiramide, it was 
all that could be desired ; and her warm, round, 
rich contralto voice glided through the florid 
melody with surpassing beauty and distinctness. 
She has one of the most intelligent, expressive 
faces for the stage that we have ever seen, 
a good figure, easy carriage, a plenty of abandon 
without any meretricious excess, and impresses 
one as a thoroughly genial lyric artist. We 
know not who, in the same line of parts, to-day is 
destined to a higher name. The duet between her 
and Lagrange in the last act was the most perfect 
piece of florid vocalization, as well as expressive 
cantabile a due, that we ever heard, and was most 
rapturously encored. Lagrange, although she 
looked not the oriental queenlike Grisi, and did 
not seem at first to have her full strength and 
health, yet looked and walked and saiig and acted 
quite superbly. In the impassioned scene with 
Assur she rose to a dramatic height, and she 
sang all the wonderfully florid music so that it 
seemed the easiest melody, as if we all were of the 
East and to the luxurious manner born. And 
what sumptuous, voluptuous music it is! what an 
abounding wealth of melodic invention, at the 
same time that every character sings in the same 
strain, as if true to the gorgeous, purple and 
gold monotony of Eastern life ! 

We have not room to tell how well the parts 
of Assur and the priest Oroe were sustained by' 
MoRELLi (ihe best baritone after Badiali) and 
Gasparoni. The overture, bating some slight 
disco: d of the horns at first, was fanely jilayed, 
as were the rich and brilliant accomf»auiments 
generally, under Maretzek's eflicienfc baton. 
The opening vocal quartet : Di tanti Regi, went 
rather lamely, partly from the want of a more 
efficient tenor (Arnoldi) for Idreno (a part 
which was curtailed even to a smaller share than 
Mario took); but after that it was all smooth, all 
va superbo ! 

The great event of next week — whether first 
or last we know not — will be Meyerbeer's 
Prophet e. We do not hear yet when we are to 
have Don Giovanni, promised in the schedule, or 
whether we are to have at all "The Barber," 
or the " William Tell," both in the repertoire of 
this excellent troupe. We would most heartily 
second our correspondent's call for the Nozze di 
Figaro, if we knew of any ray of hope that we 
might get it. But was it not a capital oversight 
in this troupe, with so strong a caste for Don 
Giovanni, and so fresh from the performance of it 
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in Nuw York, not to have given it last ^londay 
night, when tiiere was a reason for it, such as 
occurs once only in a hundred years I Probably 
there was not a theatre in Germany that night, 
or the night before, in which some opera of Mo- 
EAKT was not brought out with enthusiastic pre- 
paration. 

CONCERTS. 
German Trio. — The tliird of the series of 
six concerts took place at Chickering*s rooms last 
Saturday evening, before quite a large audience, 
in which we noticed a considerable proportion of 
Germans, and with the following programme : 

PAftT I. 

1. Quartet Antoins Rubinttef n. 

Allegro, and Soheno. Allrgro luvai, molto 
L«Dlo, All^icm con faoco. 
Carl Gartner, W. Schuitt**, Efchler, and II. JasKnickcl. 

PAST 11. 

2. Rondo brilliant, for Piano Hommel. 

8. Koiuania,. Hereadante. 

]«i Prvce dfll 'Orfaoa. 

4. SooTc iilr do Spn V. 8erval>. 

(by rrqutfst) Kanranin fur VioloDcello. 

6 8«>iig. ''T be M^i J of OtintiHfi '* Mondriisohn. 

0. Panuitfie, Briliaute, lor Violin A. Moeser. 

PABT lit. 

7. Quartet, in O, minor, Uoart. 

Allegro, Andmnte, and Uoudo. 
Carl Uause, Gartner, Eicbler, and Jungnickel. 

The stringed Quartet by Rubinstkin, the 
young pianist and composer of whom we have 
several times spoken as attracting much attention 
during the past year in Germany, was the novel- 
ty and chief attraction of the evening, at least to 
the many professors and cognoscenti who were 

present So far as we could understand the 
work at first hearing, wo were very favorably 
imf)re:(sed by it. It has vigor, grace, and clearness ; 
it is not at all outre iit its character, or aiming 
at what is called "music of the Future ;" not very 
strikingly oripnal in its ideas or treatment, yet 
having good idea?, honestly developed, and some- 
times with great beauty and subtlety of modula- 
tion. The first movement opens with a short fu- 
gue, with a marked subject, which yields well as 
it is pun^ued. 

The Scherzo (of which we found it hard at 
first to catch the accent) is unique and interest- 
injj. The molto lento movement, with muted 
strings, is a piece of fine, mysti'.'al harmony, 
which every one appeared to enjoy. The finale 
did not speak so clearly to us as the other move- 
ments; it seemed long and indefinite. The 
Quartet was played well in parts, but suffered 
rather rough treatment in others. We shall be 
glad of another opportunity to hear it and be- 
come better acquainted with it. So, we doubt 
not, will all who were, then present. 

The miscellany of the second part exhibited 
the solo-playing skill of Messrs. Hause, Junq- 
NiCKRL, and Gaeutxer to good advantage. 
The violoncello solo (though we cannot get much 
interested in such show pieces) was executed in 
a very perfect style. The songs, Italian and 
German (the latter being that exquisite one of 
Mendelssohn's : Auf FlUc/eln ties Gesangex, 
sung in English) were given in good voice and 
style by Mrs. J. II. Long. — Mozart's beautiful 
Quartet for piano and strings, was played effect^ 
ively by Carl Hause and bis companions. 

Mendelssohn Quintette Club. — To our 

own great regret, if not that of our readers, we 

are unable to record anything of the sixth concert 

on Tuesday evening, except the programme ; and 

we regret it the more because of one thing new 
to U!«, by a composer who, in spite of strong dis- 
like by many, has never failed to interest us : we 
mean the Quartet by Schumann, which we are 
told gave great pleasure, and which we trust will 
be repeated. Otherwise, too, the programme 
was one of interest, to- wit : 

VAKT I. 

1. Quartot In D, No 68, Haydn. 

Allegro Modcrato, Adagio cantablle, Hinnetto, 
Finale, Allegro vlrace. 

2. Ave Maria Robert Fraoi. 

Mrs. Wentworth. 

8. Quartet In 7, No. 2, op. 41 .R. Bcbamann. 

Allegro rlvaee. Andante quad Tariaslonl, Scbeno Pre** 
to, Finale, Allegro molto Tivace, (Aret time.) 



PART II. 

4. Two Cananneti : 

a. **My mother bids me bind my hnlr," Haydn. 

b. **My wif«*e a wineome w«^ thing," Beethoren. 

Mm. Weutworth. 

6. First Qnlntrt In A, op. 18, MendelMOhn. 

Allegro eon moto, Andante, Seheno, Finale, 
Allegro Tivace. 



Mme. Goldscbuidt's Letter, which we pub- 
lished some six months since, seems to have been 
little noticed hy the press in this country (is it be- 
cause the sympathies are so Italian ?) hot the Eng- 
lish papers have hnd much to say about it. Among 
others, the Spectator^ which would not be sceptical 
as to its authenticity, if it had copied it first from 
our columns, and read our introductory explanation, 
has the following : 

LiND ON SiNOiNO. — ^If the letter of Jenny Lind, 
puhlinhed in an American paper called Dwitfhi's 
Journal of Music, is not of the crennine Swedish 
growth, hut a manufacture of the United States, the 
imiration is at least well conceived. We have jo.<it 
exactly such a criticism of the present Italian style 
of siniring as miffht have been expected from an 
artist who is as clear, temperate, and, if we may say 
so, Tcntonically moral in her heart, as she is popu* 
Inr. She is replying to some one who has a<tked 

advice for a " Mi.9S M ," a student in singing •, 

and Jenny Lind advises the young: lady not to seek 
Instruction in Italy, but in* Paris and London. — 
There she will find masters who understand the 
beauty of real Italian singinji: hctter than vocalists 
who at present do iho journeyman's work for Ver- 
di ; and then, the student should go to Germany to 
learn music. The rea«on for not seeking Italy is, 
that " only a few singers of our day can preserve 
their voire under the habit of forcing more sound 
out of their lun^rs than Nature intended they 
should," — a necessity pressed upon them by the 
performance of Verdi's operas. ** Verdi's music," 
says Jenny Lind, " is most dangerous for all sinjring 
artists, and will continue to he so until the artists 
themselves shall hetter nnderatand their own inter- 
ests." And will continue to be so, we should say, 
until some composer shall arise who can beat Venli 
on that stasre where the Italian musician must al- 
wavs take his great trial, the dramatic stace. 

It is true that Verdi is a bad artist, because ho 
sacrifices the whole to the part, and has no respect 
for his workmen or his material. He re.«emhles one 
of the school of painters who, having a knack at a 
handling of chrome yellow or some other coarse pig- 
ment, can never produce a design that is not furious 
with chrome yellow. It is of no use to decry him 
and to say that he is no artist ; which is false. He 
has one power superior to all younsr composers of 
the day — ^a capacity of elocution. There is no com- 
po^r who can set forth a speech with more breadth 
and emphasis : but he can do little else. He is the 
O'Connell of Parnassus, who can only employ the 
voice in monster speeches to mass meetings ; and 
his vocalists must have Inntrs accord ini;. 

Jenny Lind's advice to Miss M is, that she 

should combine Italian song and German music, 
" try to avoid false pathos," and try to find out " the 
beauty of truth." But " what is truth ?" as Bacon 

says after "jesting Pilate.'* If Miss M could 

find It out, she would test pathos as well as every- 
thing else. Truth is fact, in art as well as in real 
life. The dramatist proposes to him.<ielf to repre- 
sent the passions common to mankind, under cir- 
cumstances that present them with the greatest viv- 
idness, and in the persons of those who have the 
least of what the painter calls "accident" to dero- 
gate from the simple and intelligible character of 
the common type. It is because they were so truth- 
ful, that is, so matter-of-fact, that Italian vocal art- 
ists have usually taken the first rank. They pre- 
sented the commonest passions — grief, joy, anger, 
love — in the simplest form, coupled with a music 
which is peculiarly allied to the natural intonation 
even of spoken passion in their native land. They 
have been risking their lead by sacrificing many 
truths to one, and that nothing deeper than the 
truth of rhetoric. But, as Alflcri would say, the 
artist in Italy is not only trained, he (rrows. The 
school reprofluces itself. It is interesting; to see the 
fair Swede girinir a new instance of the truth, admi- 
rably stated hy Pasta in her letters to Parodi — that 
even the passing artist, who leaves no tangible 
works behind, has a permanent influence on the 
progress of his art 



ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, 

One-Huadredth Birth-day Aa&iTenary of Moiart! I 
Forty-SeTent]! Do. Do. of Kendeliiohn ! 

THE SIXThTaND LAST 

OV THE SERIES Of 

ORANJ} ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 

Will be given at the 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On Saturday Evening, Feb. 2d. 1850, 

With the awistaDce of 

Mrs. J. H. LONG and Mr. J. Q. WBTnERBBB, Vocalists. 

Mr. J. C. D. PARKER, PUnist. 

Gondaetor CARL ZEREAHN. 



[I^Mr. Garrett's Third Concert at Soath 
Boston, is postponed till farther notice, on acooant 
of domestic affliction. 



PROGRAMME. 
Parti. 

SELECTIONS FROM MOZART, 
[Bom Jannarj 27, 1766, Died December 6, 1791] 

1. Orand Symphony ("JupUer*') In C major. 

Allegro vifare — Andante Cantnblle — MInoelto, 
Allegro— Finale, Allegro uolto (Fngoe with 
four aubjecta ) 

2. Dnet : " Crudvl, perch^ flnnra ;*' from L$ Noxmm di Pigan, 

Sung by Mra J. H Lokq and Mr. J. Q. WsrauBU. 

8. Overture to Dm ZaulterJDfu. 

Part II. 

SELECTIONS FROM MENDELSSOHN, 
[Bom Febraary 8, 1809, Died November 6, 1847.] 

1. Caprlceio Brlllant, Op. 22, In B minor, for Piano-forte, with 

Orchestra. 
Played by Mr. J. C. D. Pakksr. 

2. Air from Elijah: "Haar ye "Israel," and "Thosaaith 

the Lord, Be not afraid," kc. 
Sung by Mrs. J. II. Loxa. 

8. Andante and Finale (SalUrello) from the "Italian" 
Symphony No 4, in A major. 

4. Wedding March, from the "MIdaummer Night*8 Dream." 

Tieketa Fifty Gents eaeh, to be obtalnM at the usual places. 
Alao, in acta of six, good for any of the remaining eonccrta, at 
•2.60 per net. 

Doors open at 6>^. Gommenoe at 7>^ o'clock. 

INAUGITBATION OF THE STATUE 

THE DIrectorf of the BOSTON MUSIC HALL with the eo- 
openttlon of the Oomwlttee of the Orcheatral ConoertP, 
Srt)po«« to celebrate the placing of CK A l¥FORD'S BRONZE 
TATUE of BBErilOVBN In the MDSIG HALL, by a Qkamb 
FasTiVAL to take pUce on SATUKDAY, Mun h litt, 1866. 

The Festival will open with a Poetical Prologue, written and 
recited by \Vm. W. Stokt, E«q. The Prologue raded, the Pro- 
gramme will be NS nearly as poaslble the following : 

Overture to Egmont—Qruid Aria frt>m F«<fe'io- Fantasia 
for Piano, Choras and Orchestra— ^(/dau/e song— First move- 
ment of Violin Concerto— and the Choeal SriirHONT. 

As the Fentival Is consecrated to the jnemory of the greateet 
of Com posers, and as it Is the flrat time that a Sratue of a 
great artist has been erected In America, the Committee hope 
there will be shown among the mviubers of the musical pro- 
fession a desire to assist In the said celebration, and will grate- 
fully receive any proposition from Individual artists to that 
effect. In behitlf of the Committee, 

CHARLES C. PERKINS, Chairman. 



TICKETS to the GRAND FESTIVAL CONCERT, to be 
given in the Boston Music Hall, on Saturday Evening, 
Mnrch Ist, at the inauguration of CaAwFou>*8 Statob op 
Bbkthovbn, will be ready for delivery at RIchardMn^s Musical 
Ezchanfte, 282 Washington street, on and after Monday, Feb. 
4ch. Price Ohb Dollak each. 



The Book which has been called for by thousands to learn to 

play in three months, 

THE FIRST BOOK FOR THE PIAIO-FORTE, 

Written expressly for the use of Beginners, and fingered upon 
the European principle, as found in Rlchardaon*s celebrated , 
" Modem School for the Piano-Forte." 

Br A. I.B CARPENTIER, 

Professor of Music in the Conservatoire, Paris. 

JUST PUBUSHED at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, BOSTON, 

BY NATHAN RI0HARD80N, 

And for sale at all Music Stores. Price 76 cents. Coptei tent 
by mail, post paid, on the receipt of the price. Ubexal dis- 
counts made to the Trade and Seminaries. 



MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
10 Be«el& St. Boatoia, and IV. Cambridse, Ms. 

IC^PIANOS FOR BALE OR TO LET. 



8IQ. AUQU8TO BENDELARI, 

BBSIDENCB, No. 86 PINOKNET ST. 



GEORGE W- PRATT. 

MUSIO BOOM UNDER PARK STREET CHURCH. 
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BOSTON THEATBE. 



The Hanagvr bu the honor of announcing that arrango- 
ments hare be«n made to give 

A SBASOW OF nUTB NIGHTS OF 

ITALIAN OPERA, 

AT THB BOSTON THEATRE, 

Oommencing on MONDAY, January 21«t, 1856, and eontlnulitg 
during a period of three wvekii— the Opera Nights beng fixed 
for Monday, Wedoeeday, and Friday of each week. 

The repertoire will oonaiat of the following moat popular 
Operas. 



I Pnritsknl, 
n TroT-atora, 
I.lBda dl Cl&aa 
Sonnambala, 
I«a FavorltAy 

In addition to the nine regular repreeentations there will be 
an extra perlbrmanee each Saturday Afternoon. 



Senalmmldet 
Don Giovanni, 
Tike Proplaet. 



TO THB BOSTON PUBI<IC. 

Relying upon and f«eling confident of your cordial rapport, 
it h«s bren determined, on the part of the management, in 
carrying out the abore aooouncement, to spHre no effort to 
present tluwe representations in an unexrep^lnuHbls miinner. 

During the reason, the Ibilowlng Artistes will hsre the honor 
of appearing before you, and in the list may be found the 
names of many who have met with the most complete and 
flattering success both in Surope and America. 

Madame ANNA DB LA ORANGE, 
Miss ELISE HKNSLBK, 

Mile. NANTIEK DIDIEB, 

Mile. MARTINI D'ORMT, 

Mile. VENTALDI. 
Slgnoil SRIGNOLI, QAflPARONI, 

SALVIANI, GIDLIO, 

MOREr.LT, AJINOLDT, 

AMODIOj^ QOINTO, 

. .. ^ ^ . ROVBRB, MUELLER, 

And In the Ballet, * 

Mile. DE LA YIGNB, Mons. HIPPOLITB. 

AMATI DDBREUIL, Stage Manager. 

MAX MAKBTZEK,. . .Musical Director & Conductor. 



The pricca of admission are placed at the lowest possible 
sum that will probably ensure a return of the large expendi- 
ture required. They will be as fbllows : 

Balcony, §2.00 

Parquet and First Tier, 1.50 

Second Tier, l.Oo 

Amphitheatre, 50 

Seats secured In all parts of the house, except the Amphi- 
theatre. 

The Oflloe tnv securing reserved seats for the season, will 
open at the Music rtore of E. II WADE, No. 197 Washington 
Street, on Monday, January 14, 1866. 

I^OB PRINTING neaflj and prompflj emted at this Office. 

L'AKT DU OHANT APPLIQUE AU 

PIANO. 

BY 8. THALBERQ. 

As the Piano, properly spmking, cannot render that which 
Is most perfect In the beautiful art of Singing, namely, the 
ftculty of prolonging sounds, we mnst orercome this imper- 
fection with address and sliill, and be able, not only to simu- 
late sustained and prolonged notes, but to swell them also. 
Emotion renders us ingenious, and the necesirity of express- 
ing what we feel creates for us rraources which nerer occur to 
the mechanii-ai performer. 

With this fkrt in Tiew, the distinguished Tbalbiro has in 
this worlc, in whirh he applies the art of singing to the Piano 
Forte, se!ected transcriptions fh>m those masterpieces of the 
great composers, b^tb ancient and modern,, which are most 
particularly roeal in thvir effects, snd sdopted a simple form as 
the meet appropriate for true transcriptions, in ordvr that they 
may be within the comprehension and executive ability of 
young pianists, tolerably sdTanced. The prominent feature of 
these transcriptions is the singing part, the nulody, to which 
particular attention is Kiren, holding to that f^itful thought 
of a great writer, that it is Melody and not Harmony, which 
Ures on triumphantly through the lapse of centuries. 

The worlc is prefaced with a series of general rules In the 
art of ringing well, to which we would direct the special atten- 
tlon of all those who would aspire not only to the name, but 
the nature of a good performer. 

The following is a list of the transcriptions : 

1. QUATUOR de I'Opera I Purltanl, de Bxunix. 

2. TRE OIORNI, Air de Puoousi. 
8. ADBLAIDIfi, de Butbotin. 

4. AIR D'EOLISE dn ceSebre Chanteur Stradxixa. 
. ( LACRYMOSA tir« de Requiem de Mosakt. 
*'* {DUO de Noces de Fixaro, Opera de Mosakt. 

6. PERCHB MI OaARDI S PIANGI, Duetto de Zelmira, de 

R06BIKI. 

7. BELLA ADORATA INCOGNITA, Romanm dell* Opera II 

Giuramento, de Mircadantx. 

8. NEL SILKNZIO FRA L'ORROR, Coro de CongluratI nell 

Opera II Croclato. de HirBBBKiii. 

9. XINSAM BIN ICU NICHT ALLEINE, Ballad tli« Wbbxb's 

Prsciosa. 

10. LA M BONIER XT LE TORRENT, tM dee Chansons de 

la Meuniere de F. Scbvbbbt. 

11. DUET de Dvr FreisehUts, de Wxbbb. 

12. XL MIO TESORO, Air de Don Gloraanl, de MoiAn. 

Priet. in one large quarto Tolume, handaomelj and durably 
bound in cloth, and lettered, 98. 

Published by OUwer IMUon, lU Woskmgton A. 
BDWAHD Ii. BAIiOH, 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^^ Q (Imported from England) 

3^9? Broadway, N.r, 

MUSICAL PRESENTS. 

NOYELLO'S OCTAVO EDITIONS OF ORATORIOS, In 
Vocal Score, with a separate a>TOinpaoim«Dt for the Ompin 
or Piano- Forte. By Viucbkt Novcllo. Th«se worlts will be 
found appropriate presents, combining elegance with a mode- 
rate outlay for a standard worlc 

WORKS ALREADY COMPLETED: 

HAYDN'S 
0«*ton (Bound) 91.35 

HANDEL'S 

Solomon, (Bound) 1.88 

Israel in Egypt, « 1.68 

Messiah, " 1,33 

Samson, « i]gij 

Judas MaccabeBUS, «« 1 (J8 

Jephtba, « I'ea 

Dettingen Te Deum, \ ,_, » a «» 

Coronation Anthem, " Zadock the Priest," j \^^V^t ^-w 

Jwhua, (Bound) 1.88 

Acis and Galatea, (Paper corers) 76 ) 

Alexander's Feast. " 80 > ** 2 25 

Ode to St Cecilia's Day, ** 60) 

P«»*»™l», M 1 gg 

a*ttl, »i 1.63 

MENDELSSOHN'S 
StPaul M 1 gg 

Hymn of Prsise^Lobgesang, (Paper) 91.00) „ - -o 

As the Hart Pants, " .88 }" ^'^ 

MOZART, HAYDN, AND BEETHOVEN. 
The Three FsTorlte Masses, with the Latin words, and an 
English adaptation by R. O. Loraine, Esq., namely : 

Mntart's Twelfth Mass, (Paper) 88 ) 

Haydn's Third or Imperial, ** 63 { (Bound) 2. 18 

Becthoren's Bfass in 0, '• 63 ) 

'* Kngedi ; or David In the Wilderness, (Paper) 0.75 
Mocart's 15th Mass (the celebrated Requiem,). . . ^ q 5Q 

ROMBERG'S 
Lay of the Bell, « 0.68 

All the Cbonues fk-om the octsTo editions may be had lepa- 
rately, trom 8 rvnti to 18 cents each. 

Also each piece from the abore Oratorios to be had sepa- 
rately in full music slie. 



€. BREUSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

DipSt of Erard's Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

[^ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 



L. H, SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

sen 'WsMhlAfltoB street, Boston. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manafiaotory, 370 Washlnffioa Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 



MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address:— 
No. 8 Uay ward Place. May JW. tf 



J. M. MOZART, 

RESIDENCE, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson's Magical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Oires Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson's Musical Exchange. Terms. S60 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; S80 per quarter of 12 lessons, ones week. 



CHICKERINa & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OV 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND 8QUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



WABEBOOmS, 

TREMONT STREET, 
Apr2» BOSTON. tf 

MUSIC AITD JOB PBINTINQ OF FICE. 



NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 

BT I.. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers call the atfention of fhe moslcal pn>fr»slon 
to this work, as one emint* nciy CMlcuUu>d to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly sUrani e the pupil. It is emi.bMti- 
Cttlly a Practicai work, s«nring both as a Manunl of Instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and a Tc-at-book on the other j and it la 
believed that the peculiar arrangrment of thr woik, together 
with the rery large number of ez«*n'iseii and exAmple5i, presents 
gn-at advantages, to both scholsrand tearher.oTpr any uluillar 
work of the kind. Tearhers highly commend the work. Mr. 
WILLIAM HAaosr says it is a work unsurpassed in the larniaee. 
Mc. OwiEOiJ WcBD sajs that it is a work pereplruons in 
diction, methodical in arrangement, and suffli ienth rnpious to 
embrace all the essentUlsof the general doctilne of Mcord 
in"i*L°* °"**"^ through any renperUble M vic-seller, and 
i«i -r .■•"' through the mall on the receipt of the price, 
( 91, i6,) postage prepaid. *^ » 

GEO. P. REKD A CO., Pnbllshcra, 

ISTremontSt. Bust(*n. 



CARL HAU8E 

/OFFERS h|*^«erTlces as Instructor In Thorough Bass and 
XJ in the higher branches of PUno playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Frofeesional Tearhers, and others who may wl»h 
to accomplish themseives for public concert pUyiog, or teach- 
ing, Is respectfully requested IT J Bt 

Mr. Ilause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
RIchardHon, 282 tVashington St., or O. P. liced & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row. ' 



MEYER & TRETBAR, 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

IC^AOENTS for the Publishing noose of 0. M. MEYER, J«. 

Brunswick. 



S^i?A v"'?^'^*!> ^?- *'U*'C »KPOT, 689 BROAD- 
»».. ^^^^ "• '•» ®'<» established publishing house, founded 
thirty y«»" «p In lUmburgh and Leipsig, request the public 
to Inspect their immense •> -> w 

Stock or One SllUlon MTorlca, tlio larceat in 
tke United States. 

Our own 25,000 publicstioos rank highest In Europe, and sur- 
pass by fkr all that has eter been published in the Uiklted 

These facts empower us to sell good music at the lowest 
rates. To Dealers, Seminaries and Teachera, Tery fkrorable 
terms. 

ip-Our PIANOS, Grand, Upright, and Square, combine 
ilchness of tone, elegance with cheapness, haying no compe- 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS. 

imPORTERS OP FOREIGN MUSIC, 

HATI KKMOTin TO 

Vo. 769 BROADWAY, eorner of Ninth St 
NEW YORK. 



CARD. 

MR. PIBRRB BERTHOUD, Profesiior of Music, 
graduate of the Conserratolre de Paris, pupil of Neu- 
mann, Maledeu and other distinguished Uusicians at Paris, 
begs to snoounce that he is now ready to Uke pupils In Boa- 
ton, on the Piano, Muidcal Composition, Harmony, etc. 

Ue Is permitted to refer to Ker. Dr. E. N. Kirk, Boston ; Prof. 
A«ssis, Prof. Ouyot, Cambridge; J. S. Dwight, Boston. 

Mr. B. may be addressed at Nathan Uirhardson's. OJIrer 
Ditsoo>s,and Reed & Co.'s Musle Stores, Boston, or st Alonao 
^"Jif*!"' P'^*°clP*l of the Young Ladisa' InaUtute, now opening 
at 85 Centra street, Roxbury. 



MR. AUaUST FRIES, 

Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils sfter October 
ISrhjand may be addressed at Klehard.<on'sMttsi<al Kxrhange. 
282 W ashington street, or at his residence, 16 Dix Place. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
tej^cher of music, 

U. S. HOTBIi. 

Communications can be left at Mr. Dltson*s music store. 

O. ANDR£ & 00. 'B 

jBtfot of JForffjjit Kitlr jBomt5t(t ffiyxBit, 

19 s. iruini STftur, abotx crkbthut, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA.. 

JSy^k catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has Just been published. Music and Musle 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. *» -v> 






TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 

RESIDENCE.... 18 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISINa. 

First Insertion, per line 10 eta. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 6 cts. 

For one column, ( 126 lines) first insertion S12.00 

Do do each subsequent 96 00 

Special notlees (leaded), each Insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for year^ adTertisemenlc, 
quarterly In adTance. 

NoTSlT^OHioOIi STKEET. 
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Tranilatod for thJa JoamaL 

The Missioii of Mozart 

Lbadino Characteristics ot his Gbmius and 

HIS Works. 

BT A. 0ULIBICHB7F. 
(Continued flrom p. 188 ) 

No one doubts that works of genius, truly ori- 
ginal works, reflect the image of their authors. 
In the main features of a prominent artist's man- 
ner, yon recognize the peculiarities of his soul, 
the sort of impressions to which he principally 
yields himself, and frequently even traces of his 
external fortune. The greater the influence 
commonly, which an artist has exercised upon 
the taste of his age and upon the general direc- 
tion of Art, the more is this individual impression 
visible in himself We need no other proof of it, 
than that depicted with astonishing fidelity in the 
works of the two men, who mark, each in his 
way, the present musical epoch: Beethoven 
and Rossini — what extremes, in good as well 
as bad, express themseWes in these two names ! 
Rossini, the spoiled child of bis century, exuber- 
ant with health and strength, a fine-looking man, 
if we may trust the portraits which exist of him, 
upon whom fortune smiled on all sides, as his 
biographers assure us, lively and sparkling and 
Tolatile as champagne, fond of journeys, upon 
which he reaped golden laurels, that grew up 
under his melodious footsteps; an artist, who 
knew no other gods, besides success, enjoyment 
and money. Turn now and look upon the other 
musician, who remains his life long confined to 
one spot, where he seems to have taken root and 
sadly vegetated, like a sick plant; without family 
and almost without home environment ; excluded 
from the world by an infirmity, which, like no 



other, stands in the way of sociality, to-wit total 
deafness ; a youth, who had never had a love af- 
fair ; a hypochondriac, whose soul, more like a 
prisoner than a dweller in a body weighed to 
earth by sufi*ering8, penetrated, by the mi;rht of 
an exalted genius, into the mysteries of future 
existence, which were revealed to him in music; 
the most melancholy of men, who under an icy 
rind concealed the warmest heart and noblest 
qualities ; a stoic upon system and a morose phi- 
lanthropist upon principle.* The personalities 
of Beethoven and Rossini are most purely mir- 
rored in their works. You see them, you know 
them, you are their most int mate and confiden- 
tial companion on their life journey, while you 
hear them. 

We comprehend these two men and musicians, 
who on both sides were so completely harmonious 
with themselves. But what do we find, if we 
study Mozart's character from facts and tradi- 
tions ? We find such a character as would seem to 
have proceeded from a series of psychological 
deductions drawn from the fabulous works of the 
musician ; an individuality quite as fabulous ; the 
gifl of a rich fantasy, which stood ever ready at 
his bidding, by means of which he was enabled 
to give the key to a riddle, which otherwise had 
had none. Easily excitable senses and a philo- 
sophic mind; a heart overflowing with tender- 
ness and a head wonderfully well organized for 
calculation ; on the one side a propen9ity to plea- 
surable indulgence, a multitude of various fond- 
nesses and inclinations, which characterize a 
sanguine temperament; on the other side that 
obstinate persistency in labor, that tyranny of 
one exclusive passion, that life-consumin«v excess 
of intellectual toil, which are the attributes of 
melancholy temperaments ; all day long whirled 
away in the vortex in which he lived, and spend- 
ing the night o^ er his lamp, which the demon of 
inspiration held lit till the purple break of dawn ; 
by turns overstrained and passive, hypochon- 
driacal and droll, a devout Catholic and a merry 
boon companion — such essentially was Mozart, 
the inexplicable man, because he was the uni- 
versal musician, who applied himself to his art 
with an energy of will amounting to self-sacri- 
fice, while in all else he showed himself a living 
contradiction, weakness personified. What shall 
we make of such a character, and how reduce it 
to a unity ? Where shall we discover a predomi- 
nating trait, when all extremes predominate ? 
Attempt to sketch the outline of the moral indi- 
vidual, with lines which cross each other as if 
perpendicularly I Yet only with such an extra- 
ordinary character was it possible for one man to 
produce Don Juan and the Requiem, Thus we 

* So his biographers describe him. 



perceive, that in the history of Mozart all is lo- 
gical, precisely because all is wonderful. 

The time, in which our hero came into the 
world, the place of his birth, the education he 
received, his father, his travels seem to us in this 
way above all as shapings of providence, which 
prepared his mismon, determined its nature, 
and with infallible foresight made its fulfilment 
sure. 

Like the literary renaissance, of which our 
time was witness, so the musical renaissance 
made itself complete by a returning to the past. 
It lay in the spirit of the eighteenth century to 
despise the Midclle Ago and its creations, which 
were generally branded with the epithet Gothic 
or barbaric. But since Music is some thousand 
years younger than the other arts, its middle age 
began with the fifteenth century and ended with 
the seventeenth. All the celebrities of that age 
therefore lay foi^otten under the dust of libra- 
ries, at the time of the appearance of Mozart's 
first masterwork, Idomeneo, Bach and even 
Handel had become almost Gothic ; they were 
neither known in Italy nor France; in Germany 
they were almost forgotten, and England only 
cheridhed an enthusiasm for Handel, which had 
become an heir-loom or tradition, and was founded 
more upon his title as national composer, than 
upon the merit of his works. Yet, as we have 
already said, there is no universal scientific, ar- 
tistic or literary striving, which, unprofitable as 
it may be for the present, can remain entirely 
unproductive for the future. Falestrina and 
some of his contemporaries had restored its rights 
to the Choral song; Bach had justified the 
Flemish school ; the Italian masters of the eight- 
eenth century, and above all Gluck, had brought 
Montbverde's speaking music into honor, which 
was far more tasteless than the old Choral sona[ 
and Canon. So likewise what surprises us and 
first of all must occupy us in appreciating the 
style of Mozart, the great innovator, lies in his par- 
tial return to the forms and spirit of the music of 
the middle age, commenced by Josquin, who rep- 
resents the earliest efibrt. Not only does the 
canonical form re-appear in the chief master- 
works of Mozart, and predominate there more 
or less ; but he delights in reproducing the most 
sobtle difficulties of the style, which the compo- 
sers since Bach had abandoned to the theorists, 
and which were commonly regarded as mere 
difficult stupidities. We glance, for example, at 
that most learned violin quartet of his, which is 
called ^ the Fugue", and we remark among other 
combinations, worthy of a Josquin or a Bach, 
the subject, which is heard simultaneously, note 
for note, both in its original form and al riversOf 
(reversed) : 
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The second musician, who makes an epoch in 
the annals of the Art, and with whom, according 
to our view, real music takes its origin, is Pales- 
TRiNA, whose Stabat Mater and Improperia he 
had heard performed in Rome during the Carni- 
val week, and which he doubtless had already 
studied. Long baniiihed from the secular music 
and the fugue, Palestrina's modulation still lived 
on in the Chorale ; but it had not preserved its 
old simplicity therein, and Bach, as well as Vo- 
gler, an emendator*, in that he undertook to sub- 
stitute the Greek modes as a basis, sought by arti- 
ficial harmony, and a choice of chords entirely 
unknown to Palestrina, to reduce it to the modern 
keys. But Mozart, who better than any other 
knew the power and majesty of the progression 
by trichords, did not hesitate to introduce it in 
profane music and even in the opera, with the 
changes necessary to render it less hard and more 
correct. He approached the harmony of the six- 
teenth century with far le^s constraint than Bach 
and Vogler, and without giving it out for Greek 
mu.sic, he understood how to produce effects from 
this bold innovation, of which the reader may 
judge from the sublime and universally known 
example, which I here place before his eyes : 
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Here we have a succession of Trichords, with- 
out any modal connecting links, extending to the 
seventh chord : a harmony entirely in the style of 

Palestrina. 

[To be contlDaed.] 



It TnovATORE.— From the California Pioneer, 
a iDRgasine in which we almost always find some- 
thin;; entertaining, we cof)y the following amusing 
description of an operatic performance in the 
city of Swlneville : — 

Last night, our citizens were regaled with that 

♦Vogler presumed to improve Bach's harmony, by 
making it Orecian. 



chef <f auvre of the Ivric drama, " The Burnt 
Child, or the Harmonious Blacknnith," by Mr. 
Verdi. The libretto was written by the poet 
Dante (whose works are now a publishing in this 
place by subsi'ription), assisted by his two daugh- 
ters, Ann and Merca Dante. The leading char- 
acters are sustained by Mrs. Westvalley, Signor 
Stromboli, and Signor Badyeller, with others 
whos^e names we have not yet learned to pro- 
nounce. The orchestra is bettor than our own 
band, which consists of seven accordeons and a 
base flute. We had a Urge and brilliant house, 
newly shingled for the occasion; and all the 
accessories were perfect, including the public 
lorgnette, which was one of Dolland's best night 
glasses, arranged upon a stand in the middle of 
the house, so that the audience could look through 
it in rotation, merely by going up a short ladder. 
We will give in a few words the outline of the 
plot: — It seems there had been an old grudge be- 
tween Mrs. Stromboli and Mrs. Westvalley, about 
a preserving kettle which the former had bor- 
rowed of the latter and returned badly fractured. 
Mrs. Westvalley being of a hasty, passionate dis- 
po)ition, immediately caught up Mrs. Stromboli's 
child (as she thought) and threw him into the fire, 
which, being of lar;ze hickorv logs, and very hot, 
consumed him before she )iad time to reflect. 
She discovered afterwards that it was her own 
child she had de.'ttroyed, and felt really sorry ; so 
by way of atonement, being really a good-hearted 
woman, she took another chilil who happened to 
be in the house, and brought him up like a good 
mother, as she was ; meudcd his stockings, sent 
him to school, and tipped him regularly once a 
quarter. 

All this amiable story was only by way of intro- 
duction, and in the first act two bellicose individ- 
uals appear, with an extensive plume apiece, and 
most truculent raiment, each of whom reveals to 
a large and discriminating audience, in the pres- 
ence of the other, the secret of his love for the 
prima donna, a practice which in private life 
would cause some bitterness of feeling, but which, 
upon the sta^e, only tends to additional harmony. 
It is doubtful for some time whii h of these feath- 
ered songsters will prevail, but finally ihe bary- 
tone (Count Moon) guts the better of the tenore, 
in spite of his tin fielmet, and he his carried off to 
prison. Mrs. Westvalley, for some inscrutable 
raason, is put into irons and sent off somewhere 
into the wmgs, by a large and efficient singing 
police force, also in tin helmets. Then comes in 
the prima donna (Leonora) who seems to have a 
great deal to say, though nobody knows where she 
came from or who she belon^zs to. She appears 
to be a very unhappy young woman, alternating 
pome time between difficult m)Ios and still more 
difficult pedestrian feats, and finally going off into 
a ** cadulcion," after what appears to be a frantic 
attempt to climb into the second story window of 
somebody's private residence, and the curtain goes 
down upon the dreary scene. The plot id some- 
what obscure thus far, but it is beautifully cleared 
np in the second act, by the appearance of sev- 
eral blai'ksmiths judiciously clad in armor, who, 
as>'istcd by the orchestra, commence vigorouMy 
hammering upon their respective anvils, but with- 
out the intervening piece of hot iron generally 
used upon such occasions, whereat the Swine- 
villeians marvelled greatly. After this grand me- 
chanical display they all disappeared, but soon 
rushed in again armed with swords ; and not hav- 
ing their temper swectcmed and subdued by the 
chastening influence of Christianity, they immedi- 
ately commenced a free fight. It suddenly oc- 
cured to them, however, to sing a trio and chorus, 
which had such a moving effect that they all van- 
ished, forgetting all about the " scrimmage," thus 
proving conclusively the power of music upon the 
savage breant In the next place Count Moon 
entersj and bar^'toniously bewails, until Mrs. West- 
valley comes in and kindly informs him, by means 
of severe vocalization and some help from the 
orchestra, that his rival, whom he has just hanged, 
is his own brother, and the identical child who 
so narrowly escaped roasting in the prologue. 
His emotion at these pleasant tidings is '* right 
smart," and he is obliged to titillate his nose with 
a lace pocket handkerchief, take several manly 



strides, and sing a sonc of considerable length 
before he can compoM himself. Then she takes 
her turn, and goes of! into a paroxpm ; but rhe 
soon finds that violent gesticulation will not do, 
because the shackles are to large for ber wrists, 
and she is afraid her irons will drop off, po she 
subsides into such a magnificent solo that we are 
all compelled to cry bravo, regardless of gender. 
Captain Cognoeco, the chief of oor dilertanti, 
who was just out of peanuts, commenced applaud- 
ing in the middle of a shake, and couhl only be 
induced to desist when she had finished her 
cadenza. About this time ther all settle away 
upon the stage with more or less violence, and 
expire, one afier the other, in the flower of their 
youth, leaving the audience much affected at their 
untimely fate, although they are nothing but for- 
eigners. We suppose for an instant that they all 
die<l like Lord Lovel, of pure sorrow, but are 
speedily enlightened by a couple of arpeggios 
from the fiddles, one ,of which clearly but con- 
cisely informs us, that the female party has just 
poiiK>ned herself with ratsbane, and the 01 her 
explains that the male party have all punctured 
the aorta. Notwithstanding they are all dead, 
very dearl, we persist in calling them out, and 
they have a sort of apotheosis, with the aid of 
holy hocks and spring onions, and we all go home 
refreshed and contented. 

Where all was so perfect it ^ould be invidious 
to particularize, but we cannot refrain from com- 
mending Mrs. Westvalley, for the foreshortening 
of her lefl arm in the grand quintette between 
herself and Stromboli in the second act The 
chorus also deserve great credit for ihe admirable 
preoiiiion of their gestures, first with the ri;!ht 
hand, then with the left There was a brilliant 
effect produced by one of the heavy hammers, 
which came off the handle and rattled upon the 
feet of the scaly-breeched warriors, causing some 
unexpected gyrations. We must not overlook 
some faults, the effect of a too hasty preparation. 
Cant Cognosco remarked that Mr?. Westvalley 
looked badly about the fetlocks, and had the effect 
generally of not being well' groomed ; and the 
voice of the prima donna, whose name we have 
forgotten, was a little husky, which, we learn, was 
caused by eating too much coarse corn bread for 
supper. Mrs. West valley's voice is mezzo alle^ 
gretto, of great power and brilliancy, though 
somewhat shaky in the da capo notes. We also 
noticed a muffled tone, which was caused by her 
wearing a night cap on the stage. Signor Bad- 
yeller IS a robust barytone, of great power and 
pre-eminence, whose only faults are those of 
youth and inexperience. He is only sixty-five, 
and will improve as he grows older. Signor 
Stromboli was most excellent in the vocal pas- 
sages, though his singing was decidedly bad. The 
orchestra was perfect as a whole ; but we think 
the instrumental parts had better be omitted. 
The brasi was metallic, and there was an unpleas- 
ant toughness about the strings. We jilso noticed 
a reedy tone in one of the clarionettes. To con- 
clude, we fully agree with Captain Co;!no6(;o, that 
as a whole it has never been equalled, and only 
surpassed by Ossian's Bards and New England 
Warblers. 

Critics differ in their estimate of Mr. Verdi, aa 
a composer; for our own part, we incline to the 
opinfon that his style has a great many beauties 
and an equal number of detects. The tout en- 
semble of his compositions is remarkably fine, 
though the effect altogether is a decided failure. 
He has a great miyesty of rhythm, with an ea.sy 
and graceful flow of staccato, and his monotones 
are full of brilliant and fanciful variety. Ilia 
sostenuto passages are also much admired for their 
brevity, and some of his minor chords have a 
very bold and martial character. On the other 
hand, he has been accused of introducing too 
much rigmarole. His style is full of abrupt and 
startling transitions ; for instance, where the cho- 
rus leave off blacksmithing and go to fighting and 
singing at the same time ; and his recitative is at 
times deficient in pathos. The intervals between 
the acts are too Ions, and some of his finest passa- 
ges are liable to oe forgotten. His crescendo 
sometimes degenerates into a mere swell, and his 
diminuendo has been very justly accused of taper- 
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in«r. — Tomorrow nijjht we are to have Hogarth's 
grand opera of ** Can tha rides/' and the firi>t act 
of '* Nebuchadnezzar don't know, sir." in wliich 
will be introduced the popular Scotch song of 
** Erin go Braugh." 



How ihey manage refractory Singers in 

Mexico. 

[From ** Crotchet! and Qaarers," by Uaz Makktzxk.] 

As another instance of Mexican law and Mexican 
justice, I may mention, that as often as a vocalist 
got ri'aliy, or imaginarily, or wilfully sick, and 
necessitated a change in the performance which 
had been announced for the evening, it was the 
unfortunate mana^^er who was fined $100. In 
vain was it, that 1 represented to the Governor of 
the State, and even to the President of the Re- 
public, His Excellency Senor General Arii»ta, 
that the guilty party was not the manager. In 
vain did I endeavor to make them understand, 
that if the artist himself was the party who had 
to pay the fine, it was more than probable that 
the artist would manage to avoid getting sick, or 
at any rate so sick as to necessitate a change of 
performance after the bills of the evening had 
Deen published. The only answer which I re- 
ceived from them, was thi»^- 

'* That the Representatives and the Senate of 
the Republic could alone modify or change the 
la wo« 

Nevertheless I must exculpate the Republic of 
Mexico from the charge of treating the artists 
altogether with an unfair degree ot leniency. As 
a proof of the fact that it does not, allow me, my 
dear sir, to relate an incident which happened to- 
wards the close of the second season's subscrip- 
tion. 

Signor Salvi had indulged in some of the usual 
flirtations (which unindulged in, it would be im- 
possible for an Italian tenor to exist) in Mexico. 
Anxious to display his equestrianism before the 
eyes of his fair benora, ne purclia^ed a horse, 
and intended to exhibit himself in all his beauty 
and glory, astride of it, in the Paseo. Unfortu- 
nate!^ for me, he had not displayed his eques- 
triani:<m for more than two hundred yards, when 
his Bucephalus (a remarkably quiet one, by the 
by), alarmed by the bright eyes and flirting fan 
of some passiing Scnorita, started and reared. 
Unable to keep hb seat, Salvi fell from his steed 
and managed to break his arm. He was imme- 
diately carried home, where the physician who 
was called in to him declared, that although there 
was not the slightest danger, it would very cer- 
tainly be six weeks at the least before he could 
again appear upon the sta^e. With this an- 
nouncement, all my reasonable prospects of con- 
tinuing my campaign successfully, vanished ; for 
it cannot be denied that Salvi was one of my 
leading attractions. At all events, I endeavored, 
as far as was in my power, to remedy this unfore- 
seen mi;$fortune for the time being. The opera 
announced for the same evening was Donizetti's 
" La Favorita." As I knew that Forti had fre- 
quently sung this part before, and had even re- 
quested it of me, as a favor, I went to him and 
asked him to be kind enough to undertake it 

Knowing it would be utterly impossible for 
Salvi to appear for several weeks, he believed 
that bis time had arrived. At any rate, he show- 
ed his inclination to vault into the throne which 
had heretofore been occupied by tiiat tenor. 

Point-blank, he refused to smg upon this eve- 
ning. His excuse was sickness. 

But, as if determined to show me that this was 
not the actual reason, and, at the same time, to 
demonstrate that if not a better vocalist, he was 
at any rate a better rider than his rival (if, indeed, 
Salvi could be called the rival of any tenor who 
has been in this country, with the solitary excep- 
tion of Mario), he went on the very same eve- 
ning, on horseback, to the neighboring village of 
Tacubaya. ** 

Going immediately to the Governor, I informed 
him of what had happened. He chanced to be 
m a good humor, and permitted mo to give a 
miscellaneous concert on that evening, instead 
of the opera which had been announced, without 



paying the customory fine of $100. In the mean 
time, four soldiers with a corporal, the usual 
operatic quotas were posted at the Gate of Mex- 
ico on the TOixd to Tacubaya. Instructions were 
given them to wait for the return of the willing 
absentee from his operatic duties, and to bring 
him as soon as he entered the city before the 
Governor. 

The concert took place during his absence, and 
I am oblinred to say that the audience, having 
heaid of Salvi's accident, bore Forti's absence 
with the most exemplary equanimity. 

During the whole night, the non-commissioned 
officer, with his four men, waited for the refrac- 
tory tenor. At about nine o'clock on the follow- 
ing morning, he returned. He was in fine spirits 
touching the trick wliich he had played me, 
and was humming, as I was afterwards told, one 
of the very airs from " La Favorita," which he 
had so decidedly declined sinoinnf. As he entered 
the city, the corporal strode befere him. 

** You are the Senor Forti V" was the soldier's 
address to the vocalist, as he laid his hand upon 
the bridle of his horse. 

" Yes ! my good fellow, I am." 

" Dismount, then." 

*» But—" 

«* Dismount I" 

*^ My dear sir, what on earth docs this mean ?" 

« Dismount !" 

" Allow me to ask — " commenced the trem- 
bling <cnor. 

"Dismount !" repeated the corporal, "or I shall 
be obliged to make you." 

The miserable Forti was compelled to obey the 
imperative order addressed to him, by a roan to 
whom, twelve hours before, he would not have 
spoken a single word. 

Then, he was placed between two of the sol- 
diers, while the two others led his horse between 
them. 

" Dios e Lihertad /" said the corporal reverent- 
ly, but without removing his shako, as, in obedi- 
ence to his orders, they began to march through 
the streets of Mexico towards the Deputadon, 
as the City Hall is there called. 

When arrived there, the tenor was immediately 
carried before the Governor. 

What was my astonishment, on learning that 
without a trial, and even without a hearing, he 
was condemned to a fortnight's iukprisonment. 

This order was at once carried into execution. 
Without giving him time even to change his 
clothes, permitting him to get clean linen, or to 
remove the spurs from his boots, ho was hurried 
off to the common jail. Here he was thrust into 
the society of all the robbers, thieves, leperos, 
and other si'oundrels, who had incurred the notice 
of the Mexican law. Delighted with his com- 
pany, these respectable gentlemen disburdened 
nim in the first fifteen minutes that he spent 
amongst them, of his watch and chain, money, 
rings, spurs, cigar box, pocket handkerchief, 
riding wnip, gloves, and other supernumerary 
articles, as they conceived, in such an establish- 
ment 

Now this was a just visitation, I will not deny, 
upon Forti. 

But you must observe that his punishment fell 
with double weight upon my shoulders. Salvi, 
with his broken arm and confined to his bedroom, 
might reasonably grumble. While Forti in prison, 
anri thrown among such company, was certainly 
to the full as much to be pitied. But the mii^era- 
ble manager appeared to me to stand in the least 
enviable situation. He had by far the worst in 
the matter. They could not sing, while he was 
unable to give opera. Their only answer was 
required by him, personally. His excuse must 
be given too, as it was demanded by his subscri- 
bers. 

Of course, we all visited the unfortunate Forti, 
bearing with us tokens of afifection as well as of 
pity and condolence. 

One bore him a box of fragrant Havanas. 
Another contributed a cold roast turkey to his 
creature comforts. This one carried him a bottle 
of brandy, and that one sent him a half dozen of 
champagne. But, ere our interview with him 
had terminated, these had all vanished. His as- 



so<'iates in the interior of the prison laughed at 
the sympathy of his friends without the walls. 
They held the doctrine of a community of prop- 
erty amongst the compulsory inhabitants of that 
enforced Republic (let me here exclaim " Dios e 
Libertad !") and appropriated to themselves a 
large proportion of these gifts, as soon as he had 
received tnem. Some devoured the turkey, and 
others drank the champagne. These emptied his 
bottle of brandy, and those made free with the 
cigars. Nothing was left of them save the bones, 
the bottle, and the box. It was in vain that a 
Pafe de Foie gras was contributed to the list of 
his imprisoned enjoyments. They had cleaned it 
out while his back was turned and he was talking 
to his benefactor. Uselessly was a cold haunch 
of mutton sent him. In ten minutes he could 
only contemplate the dish upon which it had 
ere while stood. 

Meanwhile, pitying him and myself too, I, the 
miserable manager, had besieged the Governor 
with supplications for his release. 

With great exertion, the permission for the re- 
lease of Forti was obtained oy me, on such eve- 
nings as his performance might be required. On 
these occasions, he was accompanied by four sol- 
diers, who brought him to the theatre and deliv- 
ered him into my hands, half an hour or an hour 
before the opera commenced. At the conclusion, 
they marched him again ofl" to the jail. Pit v for 
Forti, after this, gained fast upon my feelings. 
Rehearsals were arranged, which necessitated 
his presence, and he was kept out of his enforced 
residence for the whole of the day. However he 
had still to sleep under lock and key. At length, 
upon the fifth day, by dint of the most unremit- 
ting exertions, I obtained from the President him- 
self the remission of the remainder of his term of 
imprisonment, or, rather, its commutation into a 
fine of $100. 

After this, Forti never afterwards missed a 
performance in Mexico for sickness (!) or any 
other cause. 



Musical IxsTRUMENTS AT Barbers' Shops. 
— In the sixteenth century a lute or viol, or 
some such musical instrument, was part of the 
furniture of a barber's shop, which was used then 
to be freauented by persons above the ordinary 
level of tne people, who resorted to the barber 
either for the cure of wounds, or to undergo some 
surgical operation, or, as it was then called, to be 

* trimmed* — a word that signified either shaving 
or cutting and curling the hair; these, together 
with letting blood, were the ancient occupations 
of the barber-surgeon. The setting of fractured 
limbs was practised by another set of men called 

* bone-setters.' The musical instruments in the 
barber's shops were for the amusement of waiting 
customers, and answered the end of the news- 
paper of the present d.iy. — Sir John Hawkins. 



* % 



Handel his own Publisher. 

The following will be found in the first edition 
of Handel's well-known Suiies de Pieces pour le 
Clavecin : — 

" George R. 

" George, by the grace of God, King of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, &c. To all to whom these Presents shall 
come. Greeting : Whereas George Frederick Han- 
del, of our city of London, Gent., hath humbly 
represented unto Us, that he hath with great La- 
bour and Fxpense composed several Works, con- 
sisting of Vocal and Instrumental Musick, in 
Older to be printed and published; and bath 
therefore besought Us to grant him Our Royal 
Privilege and Licence for the sole printing and 
publishing thereof for the Term of Fourteen 
Years: We being willing to give all due En- 
couragement to Works of this Nature, are gra- 
ciously pleased to condescend to his request ; and 
We do therefore by these Presents, so far as may 
be agreeable to the statute in that behalf made 
and provided, grant unto him the said George 
Frederick Handel, his Executors, Administrators, 
and Assigns, our Licence for the sole Printing 
and Publishing the said Works for the Term of 
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Fourteen Years, to be computed from the Date 
hereof, Btrictly forbidding all our loving Subjects 
within our Kingdoms and Dominions, to reprint 
or abrid<:e the same, either in the like, or any 
other Volume or Volumes whatsoever, or to 
Import, Buy, Vend, UitiT or Distribute any 
copies thereof Reprinted beyond the Seas, dur- 
ing the aforesaid term of Fourteen years, without 
the consent to approbation of the said George 
Frederick Handel^ His Heirs, Executors and As- 
signs, under their Hands & Seals first had & ob- 
tained, as they will answer the contrary at their 
Perils ; Whereof the Commissioners & other offi- 
cers of our Customs, the Master, Wardens & 
Company of Stationers are to take notice, that 
duo Obedience may be n;ndcred to our pli*asure 
herein declared. Givek at Our Court at 
St. Jami>s*s TiiR 14TII Day of June 1720, in the 
Sixth year of Our Rriox. 

By his Majesty's Command, 

J. Craqgs." 
To the above is added : — 

'* I have been obliged to publish some of the 
following lessons because surreptitious and in<'or- 
rect copies of them had got abroad. I have ailded 
several new ones to make the work more useful, 
which if it meets with a favourable reception, I 
will still proceed to publish more, reckoning it my 
duty, with my Small Talent, to serve a Nation 
from which I have received so Generous a protec- 
tion. G. F. Handel." 



New York, Fed. 4. — Last Friday a complimen- 
tary concert was given to Mr. J. Kyle, the flutist, 
in acknowledgement of his long artist-activity in 
our city, by some of the first merchants, artists, lite- 
rary men, etc.. The programme was curious in 
quantity as well as quality. It con.«istcd of no less 
than seventeen numbers, which wejc executed by a 
variety of resident artists, and consisted of the most 
miscellaneous styles of music. There was a good 
attendance, and all admired the beautiful new hall 
of the City Assembly Rooms, where the concert was 
given, and which, in point of tostcfulness and decor- 
ation, as well as acoustic advantages, approaches 
more nearly to your Music Hull than any thin;; of the 
kind we have heretofore attempted. All went well, 
so well that the lengthy programme was still more 
drawn out by numerous encores. The novelty of the 
evening was the debut (before a New York audience, 
at least) of Miss Ellbk Brenan, a favorite pupil of 
Badiali, who has instructed her for the last two or 
three year?. Very youthful and pleasing in appear- 
ance, and gifted with a fresh, fine and fiexihic voice, 
the young lady did her teacher much credit in the 
duet from Figaro^ which she sang with him, as also 
Rode's Variations, which called forth an encore. Some 
timidity was observable, particularly in the first 
piece, but this was natural on the occasion, and is a 
fault which every re-apppearance will remedy. Suc- 
cess to the young artist, who, as we know from good 
authority, devotes herself to her Art with all truth 
and earnestness and loves it with her whole heart and 
soul! 

Next Friday, the 15th inst. there is to bo a crliar- 
itable concert, in behalf the German Ladies' Society 
for Widows and Orphans, of which I will give you 
due notice. I mention it beforehand, in the hope of 
inducing some of your New York readers to attend, 
if not for the object, still for the entertainment, 
which will be quite an inducement in itself. Miss 
Brainerd, Messrs. W3l Mason, Timsi, Feder 
and ScHMiTZ, Mr. Eisfeld and his Quartet party, 
and the German Liederkranz, have kindly promised 
their assistance, and the programme will offer various 
attractions. We hope to see the hall spoken of 
above well filled on this occasion. 

1 



Berlin, Jan. 14. {From a private Utter.) We 
went to hear Beethoven's Fiddio, It is by far the 
greatest opera, with the exception of Don Giovanni^ 
I have ever heard. The music is most exquisite. 
Frau KiisTER was the Fidelio, and she sang and 
acted most charmingly. The music is rather high 
and very difficult to sing ; the time of the concerted 
pieces is particularly difficult, and they were not 
perfectly well performed. But that splendid orches- 
tra surpassed everything I have heard in the accom- 
paniments throughout. The house was not over- 
flowing, but the audience was intensely enthusiastic. 

The opera of Tannhaiiser is having a great run at 
present, and we have found it impossible to get tick- 
ets at a reasonable sum. Tickets are bought up hy 
speculators ; they have charged from four to six 
dollars for them, and there have been full houses at 
these prices. I do not think this opera house, al- 
though so much larger than the Boston Theatre, 
will seat any more persons ; and the more I look at 
it critically, the more I think of "the Boston*' in 

comparison. 
To-night wc went to the Theatre, which we found 

rather small, somewhere between the Museum and 
the Boston Theatre, the seats comfortably arranged 
in the parquet and three galleries, the decorations 
simple and tasteful, the stage scenery and accesso- 
ries very complete. The play was Shakespeare's 
•'Taming of the Shrew," but so clipped and changed, 
that it was difficult to recognize it. Of course I 
could not understand half that was said, but the 
actors were all excellent, and I found a great deal 
of amusement, particularly in the comic characters ; 
one man's f ice was so droll that I shall not soon 
forj^et it. There was no orchestra^ and nothing be- 
tween the acts upon the stage. As soon as the cur- 
tain dropped, the audience stood up and talked, or 
went out to the refreshment room. Everything was 
very quiet and orderly — more so than in any theatre 
I was ever in. The performance commenced at 
seven, and ended at half-past nine. 

On Wednci^day, p. m., we all went out as usual to 
Licbi^r's Symphony Concert, and enjoyed a splendid 
programme. First the march in ''Midsummer 
Ni;;ht's Dream ■" then an overture of Beethoven's ; 
the finale to Don J'tan, including the Minuetto, Trio, 
Graveyard scene, &c. ; then a Symphony by Schu- 
bert, and a Symphony in E flat, by Haydn, that was 
very beautiful. This garden concert brings all the 
American gentlemen out. One-half the audience at 
least, are ladies, and they almost all have knitting or 
embroidery, and work away, nodding their heads to 
the time of the music, except at intermission, when 
they drink beer and talk very fast. 

Siturdny evening, we went to the concert given 
by the Dom or Cathedral choir, in the Sing-Akade- 
mic. It was one of a scries of subscription con- 
certs, which, as they are patronized by the king, are 
of course fashionable. We found it impossible to 
get seats anywhere but in the gallery, which we liked 
very much, as the music sounded finely up there, 
and we had a grand view of the audience, which, 
looked very much like a fashionable audience in New 
York or Boston, with the exception of the military 
trappings, which are always glittering in all the pub- 
lic assemblages here. The hall is very tasteful, and 
admirably constructed for sound in the form of two 
cubes. The King's box is on one side of the hall, 
and is really a large room, lighted by chandeliers. 
He was not present, but the ladies of his household 
were there, attended by gentlemen in military dress. 
The choir is composed of thirty men and fifty-six 
boys. They sang compositions of Palestrina, Scar- 
latti, the two Bachs, and Franz Schubert. The 
mitsic of the two first very old authors (two hundred 
years at least,) sounds very odd and peculiar to a 
modem amateur, at least an American. But that 
of Schubert and Nicolai was enchantinji:. You can 
hardly conceive of the perfection which this choir 



have attained by constant practice of this kind of 
music. All their voices harmonize so bcaotifully, 
that they sound in the loud passages like one great 
instrument; their diminuendo is wonderful. The 
concert was not long — ^no entertainment is made so 
here. People get just enough without being tired 
out. 



inustt Sbit0ad. 



By last accounts Mmc. Jehht Ltnd Oold- 
8CHH1DT was still slngiug in one or the other of the 
three great oratorios, " Elijah,*' the ** Creation," and 
the " Messiah.7 The Spectator places her above 
Clara Novello as a Handelian singer, and says : 

Jenny Lindas singing in The Messiah was the great- 
est of all h«r efforts. She rose with the loftiness of 
ber subject, and delivered the inspired language of the 
musician — ^randl^ interpreting the sacred text — with 
an inspiration akm to his own. Her distinfruiching 
characteristic has always been, on the stage as well as 
in the concert-ball, reality, depth, and intensity of feel- 
ing. It was this that gave such lofty beauty to ber 
portraiture of the sclf-dcvoted Alice, and threw such 
afiecting pathos into the srrrows of the heart-broken 
Amina. Her voice, as a musical instrument, has been 
equalled ; but as an organ of expression, probably 
never. Its very tones are often full of tears. Its mere 
sounds thrill upon the heart and rouse sympathetic 
emotions. It has power, sweetness, volume, flexibility, 
—qualities possessed by many ; but it penetrates the 
soul as no voice has done that we have ever heard. It 
penetrates the soul because it is the voice of the soul ; 
It stirs the inmost heart because it is from the inmost 
heart that it flows. 

She produced numberless fresh and unexpected beau- 
ties by the expressive utterance of a single word. But 
her great triumph was in ' I know that my Redeemer 
liveth." It was not mere singing — it was a fervid out- 
pouring of faith, hope, and joy, which it would be vain 
to endeavor to describe, because we have never any- 
thing in music like it or comparable to it. It is per- 
haps scarcely necessary to add, that her purity of style 
was as remarkable in this as in her previous permr- 
mances She gave the text of Handel without a note 
of display or ornament; justly conceiving that its best 
ornament lies in its divine simplicity. 

Mme. Goldschmidt has also commenced some 
concerts of miscellaneous secular music, with pro- 
grammes similar to her American ones. At the 
first, given in the Hanover Square Rooms, which 
was crammed, she sang the prayer from the Frejf' 
sckatz; the seen a from Beatrice di Tenda; a selec- 
tion of four Mazurkas of Chopin, arranged for vofce 
and piano by her husband ; " John Anderson," and 
the Swedish " Echo Song " : — as if to represent all 
styles and suit all tastes. Herr Otto Goldschmidt 
played on the piano Becthoven^s Concerto in 6; 
Mendelssohn's Capriccio in B minor; and a Sara- 
hande and Allegro from one of Bach's Suites de 
Pieces. Herr Reichardt sang from Mozart's Seraglio 
and from the Huguenots^ and the orchestra, under 
Benedict, played the overtures to Figaro and to 
Midea. 

The Queen entertained her guests at Windsor 
Castle on New Year's Day with a performance of 
Mehul's sacred drama of " Joseph." A new English 
version of the text had been written by Mr. Bar- 
tholomew. The performance was conducted by Mr. 
Anderson, director of the Queen's private band. 
The principal characters were sustained by Clara 
Novello, Sims Reeves, Weiss, Benson, &c. &c., with 
a chorus and orchestra 140 strong. Several classical 
works have in the same way been first made known 
in England under the auspices of the Queen and 
Prince Albert; for instance, the (Edipus and the 
Athalie of Mendelssohn. 

The oratorios " Elijah" and the " Creation " were 
last month performed by (he Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety (with Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Sims Reeves, 
&c.) Costa should have conducted, but was ill, and 
M. Sainton took his place.—" St Paul" was^iven 
on the 16th by Mr. John Hullah; principal singers, 
Mmc. Weiss, Miss Primer, Sims Reeves, Bnckland 

and Weiss. 
The Piano-Forte Concerts of Mr. W. H. Holmes, 
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assisted by his professional pupils, offer quite a novel 
programme, to wit : 

The following works will be performed, manj new 
to this country, and others rarely performed : — Con- 
certos: Beneaicts, in Aflat; Otto Goldschmidt's, in 
B flat; Schumann's in A minor; Rie«', in A flat; 
Steibclt's Mount St. Bernard ; Keinecke's in O minor , 
Herx's 4th in B ; concert pieces in G and D minor, 
Schumann ; Sonatas in £, J, W. Davison ; A minor, 
G. A. Macfarren ; '* Florcstan and Eusebius/* and F 
sharp minor, Schumann ; F sharp minor, Brahms ; E 
minor, Uubenstein, &c ; " Whispering Music'" *' Fairv 
Fingers," *' Midnight Reverie," concerto "Consuelo. ' 
W. U. Uolmcs; 3rd concerto sinfonia, Litolf, &c. 



Berlin.-^ 7(iniiAau8er, after several years of fruit- 
less negociation, has at last found entrance to this 
operatic capital of Germany. It was performed there 
for the first time on the 7th nit., and tickets sold by 
speculators at $4 to $6. Has the Barnumbian epi- 
demic broken out in Berlin ? At all events wc 
understand that not a little intrigue and '* high 
pressure** has been used there to get up this nn-Oer- 
man sort of excitement about Wagner's work.-^ 
Those who would know how this ** Art-work of the 
future" seemed in the greatest Gcrmnn theatre, may 
form some idea, (perhaps one-sided,) from parts of a 
criticism in the Sud-Deutsche Musik-Zeitung, which 
we translate : 

" The effect as a whole was not convincing ; in- 
deed it did not equal my expectation. For the pre- 
parations were more formidable than wonld bo possi- 
ble in any other place ; the caste was the strongest 
to bo found, and within a few years the number of 
musicians of the future has greatly increased in 
Berlin ; there were at least a hundred of them, all 
resolved to take hold of the work with all their 
strength. The outfit was pompous, not to say lav- 
ish; it must have cost $30,000. The decorations 
were so artistically beautiful and historically true, 
that it was worth while to go to the open for them 
alone. 

" This very exhaustive use of ontward means, 
unless I err, serves only to put the work more in the 
shade. The works of our classical mflisters have 
taught us that what is truly beautiful and deep and 
gpreat will even in modest representations reveal the 
inextinguishable traces, and grows infinitely as the 
representation becomes more complete. Not so the 
music of Wagner and his friends. For this there 
are two stumbling blocks ; to-wit, with small means 
the impossibility^ and with large means the overdoing 
of performance. The new direction (school) always 
insists on having its ideas embodied on the greatest 
possible scale, and chaises all its failures to thea- 
tres of the second or third rank. Berlin has set all 
doubts at rent on this point, but not to the satisfac- 
tion of the Wagncrites. 

" Hence it always seemed to me a vain /ear, which 
sought to close the way to Berlin against TannhOa- 
ser. Had it been given here for a year and a day, 
together with the Hollander and Lohengrin^ and even 
letting Liszt direct with all his energies, the case 
would have been the same 

^ At the conclusion of the overture the trombones 
made a truly barbarous tumult The whole first act 
fell powerless, even the phrases, which elsewhere 
have excited some attention in the public, were re- 
ceived with indifference ; — and indeed, the more se- 
lect and tasteful were the costumes and decorations, 
tiie more the music was obscured. The most injurious 
agent in the matter was the orchestra. The Berlin 
orchestra, that glorious body of tone, is evidently 
the greatest enemy that Wagner has ; for while it 
does as it should and must, it one by one annihilates 
his splendid inspirations. Of the chorus of the 
guests at Wartburg, for instance, there was nothing 
to be heard but here and there a tone, and yet the 
chorus was more than a hundred persons strong. So 
too for a minnte at a time you would see the open 
month of Johanna Wagner (Elizabeth), but who- 
ever heard her strong voice must have been blessed 



with better ears than your poor correspondent and 
many fellow sufferers. Whoever thinks it must 
have sounded more splendidly here than elsewhere 
in the orchestra, is much mistaken ; only the beanti- 
ful is capable of being made more beautiful through 
superior means, and not the overwrought and trivial. 
To the superior means you must add the superior 
public ; both united yield a result which will gi*catly 
damage the new tendency. Berlin does not waver 
to and fro as easily as the Art-loving portion of a 

smaller Uesidenz or a provincial town 

The Elizabeth and the Venus found excellent repre- 
sentatives in Johanna Wagner and Herrenburger- 
Tuezcck ; in the singers generally, and especially in 
Hcrr Formes as Tannhiiuscr, there was much room 
for criticism. 

CoLOGXE. — Among the larger vocal compo.sitions 
recently produced was a '* Requiem for Mignon," by 
R. Schumann, which was found excellent, but filled 
all with sadness at the thought of the composer's 
malady. Three of the greatest artists here have be- 
come deranged : Lennu, Uie poet, Schumann, the 

composer, and Rethel, the painter Marschnerand 

his wife have been in Cologne ; the former produced 
the overture to a 3/ar( Aen, and the latter sang an ori- 
ginal concert aria. . . .The Soirdcs for chamber mu- 
sic have commenced with excellent programmes. . . . 
The Manncrgcsang-vercin sang some new pieces at 
their first concert, including some quartets by Niels 
Gade, which, though finely rendered, were received 
coldly. 

Paris, Jan. 7. — Last week Tedesco appeared for 
the first time as Fides in the ProphUe^ and was re- 
ceived with " storms of sincere applause ;'* it is said 
she compares well in this part with her predecessors, 

Alboni and Mme. Stolz The Opera Comique 

expects a new work from Auber, who is confined 
to his chamber, having had his foot crushed under 
the hoof of a dragoon's horee. He enjoys the visits 

of Rossini, who is living very quiet and retired 

At the Th^&ire Lyrique Mme. Fouilley succeeds 
Mme. Cabel, and made her debut as Jaguarita. .... 
It is thought that Halevy will soon succeed Auber 
as director of the Conservatoire. 

During the past year there have been produced 
in Paris not less than 295 new dramatic works. 
The Grand Opera has given three new operas and 
one ballet ; the Th^&tre Franyais seven comedies and 
two dramas ; the Opera Comique nine comic operas ; 
the Odeon one tragedy, ten farces and two dramas ; 
the Italian Opera three works ; the Th^&ire Lyrique 
nine ; &c., &c., Alas ! the list of deaths is as great 
as that of births. The cradle was the coffin to most 
of these works I 

Munich. — During the past year, TannKd*iser has 
been played ten times, often at advanced prices; 
Nicolai's " Merry Wives" seven times, and the Pro- 
ph€te six times. The number of new pieces was 

thirty A scholar of Liszt, named Pruckner, is 

creating an excitement by his fine playing. 



Weimar. — Don Juan was announced for the 100th 
anniversary of Mozart's birth, for the first time with 
the ori;;inal recitatives. . . .Berlioz is expected on the 
8th of February, to conduct, as in former years, the 
concert of the Orchestral Pension Fund, and bring 
out his entire /cius/ in four parts. Also his Benve- 
nute Cellini, revised, will be produced at a festival on 
the 16th. 

Dresden. — Among the new works produced here 
has been "The Goldsmith of Ulm," a romantic pop- 
ular ballad, with songs and choruses, text by Mo- 
senthal, music by Marschner. fhe simplicity of the 
poetic treatment is praised. Of the music, several 
numbers, as the market chorus, the accompaniment 
to the dance of gnomes, &c., were highly suecessful| 



while on the whole a want of characteristic melody 
was felt. 

Leipzig.— Some time ago, at the theatre, Hoznrt's 
Fignro was given with more than u*ual success. Mile. 
Neubold, as Cherubino, obtained great applHUse. She is 
becoming a favorite with the public, which she well 
deitervej>, since, every time she appetirs, a marked im- 

Erovemeiit is visible both in her singing and acting. The 
ou^e was but scantily attended, althongh Figaro has 
not been given for some years. On the 8rd ult., Madame 
Schumann (Clara Wieck) and Henr Jonchim gave a 
suitee at the Gewandhnus, nnd fully justified their high 
nrtii^tic reputations. The firbt of the annual quartet 
stams cnmeoffon the 8th ult. Madnme Schumann per- 
formed Beethoven's grand sonata in B flnt, Op 106, with 
wonderful success. On the I3th ulu, the Uewandhaus 
programme embraced — 

Part I. — Overture, Kiftg Stephen^ Beethoven; Aria, 1 
MoHttcchi, Mile. Parisotti, from Rome; Concerto violin, 
Vieuxtemps, performed by Concert meister Dreyschock; 
Cinizonetlen, with pianoforte accninpnniment, sung by 
Mile. Parisotti, WicbmHnn. Part U.— Overture, Die Hto- 
ridtn^ Mendelssohn; Duetto, Semiramidey M. Eilersand 
Mile. Parisotti; Symphony (No. 8), C minor, Spohr. 

Mile. Parisotti, fVom Rome, nppenred for the first time, 
but nhe did not mnke any impression. She still has 
much to learn before t^he can be fit to sing at pnblic con- 
certs. Hen* Dreymrhock wns loudly applauded In the 
concerto by Vicuxtemp*, and the orehe»itra wan as n^unl, 
excellent At the eighth concert Madame Schumann 
perrormed one of her hu^bsnd's latest produc \onn — 
Inlroditction and Allegro Appnssionato—conctrM^ck for 
piHUO with orchestra. She nl'U) played Beethoven's E 
flat concerta This lody is the favorite of the Leipzig 
connoisseurs. She was heartily welcomed, and her per- 
formances elicited the most extravagant npplsnse. 

The rest of the eighth concert comprised the overture 
to Oberon; aria from Fignro, sung by ^ladame von 
Holdorp; duetto from ditto, by the s.ime, with Henr A, 
Eilers; and Schumann's C mnjor (No 2) symphony. 
Madame Holdorp possesses no parttculsr merit as a 
singer, which was proved by the unsatisfactory manner 
in which che sang the aria. The orchestra again lef\ 
nothing to be desired. 

The king's birthday wis celebrated at the Conwrva- 
toire on the 7th Inst. The hnll was crowded, and some of 
the pupils performed various morctatix from classical 
compo^rs. 

On the unme dny the theatre was illuminated, and 
Weber's Jubel overture was played by the band. Mile. 
Fninke, representing Snxonia, before the commencement 
of the play, came fbrwrard and recited a prologue, writ- 
ten by Themlor A pel for the occasion. The plav given 
was. Kin Deulscher Ki-ieger; or, a Germnn Warrior. 
Mendelssohn's Antigone has heen bron^ht out at the 
theatre with great success. lAnda di Chamoum has also 
been given. 
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Last Orchestral Concert. 

The sixth and last concert proved a worthy 
and successful tribute to the memories of the two 
musicians, Mozart and Mendelssohn, whose 
birthday anniversaries occurring in the week 
suggested a pro<n'anime made up wholly of their 
oompositions. The audience, which had steadily 
increased with e^ery concert, far outnumbered 
all its predecessors; and there was an interest, 
a profound attention, an enthusiasm from the be- 
ginning to the end, such as we have not witnessed 
in any concert of the winter. All seemed to 
enter into the spirit of the occasion. Upon the 
front of the stage stood the wreathed busts of the 
two composers, and the whole place and assem- 
blage wore a festal aspect. 

The selection of pieces contained nothing that 
was not excellent and of enduring interest, noth- 
ing trivial or flashy, and nothing on the other 
hand that could be found heavy or de trop. Ne- 
cessarily the choice was limited to a very few 
works of each, but those were truly representa- 
tive creations, particularly in the case of Mozart 
In the great Symphony in C (which it was an 
English notion, before Beethoven, to call ** Ju- 
piter," or king of flympbonies), especially in its last 
movement wiih the fourfold fugue, — and in the 
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Zaubcrfldle overture (his last secular composition, 
written but a few months before his death in 
1791), Mozart has bequeathed as it were the last 
result and perfect flower of his consummate 
learning and musicianship as well as of his spon- 
taneous and poetic genius. These works, now 
a century since their author's birth, and more 
than half a century since their composition, pass 
as perfect in their kind, — ^and it is a kind in 
which dwells the efsence of nearly all that was 
great in all kinds up to his time and since. (We 
mean, speaking of music as an art; of course 
there have been creations since these, and indeed 
creations of his own, embodying a deeper and a 
greater spiritual experience.) The performance 
of the Symphony was the purest achievement of 
our orchestra thus far ; indeed it was by all odds 
the best performance which that Symphony has 
ever yet enjoyed in Boston. All was clear, well 
balanced and well blended ; the outline of the 
whole and of each intermingling motive and 
each accessory phrase nicely preserved, as 
well as the luscious wealth and warmth of color- 
ing from the reeds and brass, which have to take 
an equal share, according to Mozart's wont, in 
the most intellectual conversation. This was 
surely no small thing to do in that last movement ; 
we have never seen an audience so attentive 
and so interested in a piece so extremely com- 
plex. But when it is so well played, the simple, 
appreciable beauty of the result is equal to the 
complexity of the means. The chemistry is for- 
gotten in the beauty of the rose. There is a 
joyous geniality, too, predominating in this sym- 
phony, a real Don GiovanniAW^ tone of abandon 
and festivity in the bold opening and the end, as 
well as in the happy Minuet and Trio, which 
puts an audience in the best humor. The An- 
dante Cantabile alternates from grand to lovely, 
and reveals the human and the superhuman, the 
tenderness and the superstitious awe as of one 
standing on the brink of the Infinite, the '* night- 
side," as it has been called, of his nature. 

Between this and the overture, the duet : Cru-' 
dely perch/f from the Nozze di Figaro^ sung very 
pleasingly by Mrs. Long and Mr. Wetherbrr, 
formed an agreeable relief. If any thought the 
lady's part lacked feeling, they must remember 
the situation of the parties : the Count is serious, 
Susanna, gay at heart, pretending to be so. 

The Zauberfldte overture was on the whole 
played as, effectively as we have ever heard it 
though not in all points a." nicely as by the smaller 
Germania orchestra. The very quick time, 
combined with the forzando in the little fugue 
theme, made it impossible (we have always 
found it so more or less) to catch that little turn 
of four notes ; the sharpest ear could not resolve 
the nebula into more than three or even two 
stars ; the forzando was too rude, jerking away 
your attention from all else. With this usual 
exception, the overture came out splendidly ; we 
do not remember to have heard the brass (trom- 
bones) so reinforced before, but they made music 
and not noise. Thus ended the first part with a 
pretty vividly refreshed and edifying sense of 
what we owe to Mozart. 

The selections from Mendklssohn, if less 
complete, were characteristic and beautiful and 
various. The Capriccio Brillantj in B minor, has 
been pronounced the most difficult of all his 
works for piano and orchestra to render effec- 
tively. It opens with a beautiful and pensive 



Andante, in broad arpeggio chords, and soon 
passes into a quick, nervous, delicate Rondo Al- 
legro, much in the same vein with the finale to 
the G minor Concerto. In subjects, treatment, 
harmony, instrumentation it is thoroughly Men- 
delssohnian, full of his melancholy tenderness, 
yet fiery persistency. Mr. J. C. D. Parker has 
hardly the strength for a great Music Hall per- 
formance ; a chamber concert is much more his 
element ; yet he played it with taste and feeling, 
in parts with delicacy and distinctness, while in 
others, particularly the rapid florid passages, the 
outline seemed a little confused ; nervousness 
and the vast place might account for that, how- 
ever. The effort was conceived in an artistic 
spirit, and was generally and warmly applauded. 

In the vocal part Mendelssohn was represented 
in one of his greatest moments, much more than 
Mozart had been. The great air from " Elijah" : 
Hear ye Israel^ with what follows, is about as 
beautiful and grand a thing as he has written for 
the singer, and Jennt Lind preeminently was 
that singer. Who that remembers the celestial 
purity and tenderness of her voice in that ex- 
quisite melody, and the sublime declamation, as 
of a voice of good cheer from above, of the sen- 
tence : ThuSf thus saith the Lord, Be not afraid ! 
can expect to bo so inspired by mortal song 
many times in one little life? To expect the 
same excellence from one of our own singers, 
who has had only the opportunities of culture 
which this place affords, were quite unreasonable. 
Yet to Mrs. Long we feel indebted for great 
pleasure in that song. The first melody she sang 
sweetly, and she threw a good deal of force and 
abandon into the last ; her high tones, as always, 
were clear and telling ; her rendering conscien- 
tious ; but it lacked more inspiration, more refine- 
ment and coloring as it were of tone, especially 
in those emphatic high tones, which were some- 
what hard and crude, when they should have shone 
with a fine star-like purity in the clear heights of 
song. Compared with almost any of our usual 
oratorio solo^, the rendering was superior. 

No American audience is yet musical to the 
degree that it will bear two whole Sympho- 
nies on the same evening ; accordingly Mendels- 
sohn in this great form, in which he has written 
at least two master-works, (three, if we count the 
Symphony Cantata: *^Song of Praise," — and 
why not, as much almost as Beethoven's * Choral*?) 
was represented by the two most interesting 
movements from his *' Italian" Symphony, in A 
major, the " Scotch" symphony, in A minor, 
having already figured in the second concert of 
this series. The sombre, meditative Andante, 
with the wind instruments intoning a melancholy 
hymn-like tune, or dirge, while the strings keep 
up a running staccato accompaniment, with solemn 
tread of basses, is quite impressive, and really 
gives the idea of one moving amid the twilight 
glories of the past, in some silent old cathedral, 
as it were. It was finely rendered by the orches- 
tra ; and so was the wild, delirious Saltarello, the 
Italian dance, passing anon into the complete 
abandon of the Tarentella, which the tone-poet re- 
produces as they might haunt bis brain in ex- 
quisite, sad, feverish dreams. 

The "Wedding March" recalled the music 
most peculiarly his own, that of the " Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream," and made a popular and 
enlivening finale to an unusually choice and well- 
relished feast of harmony. 



We have yet to cast a glance back over this 
important series of concerts, too soon closed, and 
read the lesson which they yield us with regard 
to our orchestral, or let us rather say. Symphony 
concerts in the future. Meanwhile the next 
great event to which we all look forward is the 
Beethoven Festival upon the first of March. 
With that in prospect the spirit of such things 
cannot die out 



Italian Opera.— Third Week. 

At length we have had a good performance of 
Don Giovanni in Boston. We say a good perform- 
ance, since there was no part bad, — a thing which 
could not be said of any previous performance 
which we have ever witnessed, of this best of all 
the operas. In the first days of it in Boston, 
Truffi made a Donna Anna pleasant to re- 
member, but Benevextaxo was a coarse, loud 
blustering Don, not half so gentlemanly as his 
knave, the Lcporello of Sanquirico ; and Forti 
for his Ottavio merited the fate he found in Mexi- 
co (if Maretzck's book be true) ; Bosio was the 
ideal perfection of Zerlinas, but none of her com- 
panions docs one care to recall ; insignificant or 
shocking some of them. Sontao was a good 
Zerlina, too, but the Donna Anna was naught 
Grisi was a noble, a superb ALna,and Mario's 
// mio tesoro divine, but Badiali made a clumsy 
Don ; and for the rest, the less said the better. 
This time we had no Grisi, no Bosio, no ^lario ; 
but of the eight important parts, all found fair 
representatives, and the performance, as a whole, 
whatever might be thought of it in Germany, 
was far more satisfactory than any ever given 

here before. 
Sig. MoRELLi was c^ coarse fi&r enough from 

realizing Mozart's ideal of the splendid roud ; but 
he came much nearer to it than any we have 
seen upon our stage before ; much nearer than 
Badiali, not dnly in the fact that he looked and 
acted it better, handsomer, younger, sprightlier, 
with some courtly ease and dignity of manner, as 
well as with something of that insinuating ad- 
dress, which is supposed to have broken so many 
hearts ; but also that he sang it better. Badia- 
Li's baritone was too ponderous, not equal to the 
subtle, intellectual grace of the music, which Mo- 
relli rendered with artistic understanding, and 
very effectively. For the first time we heard the 
champagne song : Fin ch'an del vino, dashed off 
with the true spirit, and not overdone. He sang 
the serenade, too, finely, and in the tremendous 
last scene, with the ghost, his defiant Parla, parla^ 
ascoltando qui slo^ rang out richly and musically 
enough. Sig. Rover e is a true Italian buffo, 
perhaps the best specimen of that type that we 
have had, and possibly foi Grerman ideas, his Le- 
porello humor may have seemed too broad. We 
must say we enjoyed this Leporello more than 
any of his predecessors, however. He acted 
finely in the first scene, and, indeed, throughout, 
never losing an opportunity, and true always to 
his part He has a good bass voice and sings 
well ; but sometimes with him the drollery is at 
the expense of the music — that music which is so 
fine in itself, that the ear is avaricious of each 
note of it, and would not have one pushed aside 
by the laughs and extra admiration points of the 
funniest actor in the world. Herr Mueller, like 
a loyal German subject of Mozart, was quite at 
home and faithful in the part of the Commenda- 
tore. He has a round and telling bass, and used 
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it discreetly. In the first scene, where the old 
man falls under the sword of Don Juan, he acted 
well, and for the first time in oar recollection 
that wonderful trio of bass voices was sung dis- 
tinctly and efTectiyely. Ilerr Mixller was not 
*'made up" well for the statue ; that dull, grey, 
leaden color poorly answered for the white man 
of marble ; but his solid, marble tones told most 
impressively in the scene where he claims the 
culprit ; he wants, however, a few stronger sub- 
bass tones. 

Having begun with the men, let us finish. 
SiG. Salviani justified the good impression we 
received of him, in the ungracious part of Pollio. 
As a singer, ho is far from being a Mario or a 
Sal VI ; his Jl mto tesoro was- infinitely short of 
Mario*8, yet he sang it by no means badly ; he 
shows himself the artist throughout in his singing; 
his voice is rich, manly, of good volume, and his 
method tojud ; he is plainly past his prime, how- 
ever, and has to husband his power carefully; ac- 
cordingly, a good sostenuto is the chief desideratum 
in his singing ; he touches the note with certainty 
and leaves no doubt of its intention, but lets it 
yanish away instantly ; he seems to make a virtue 
of necessity in rendering so many passages stac' 
cato; these are literally his short-comings. Take 
it throughout, we have scarcely had so unexcep- 
tionable an Ottavio. lie helped to make the 
first scene, with Donna Anna over the dead body 
of her father, unusually effective ; we lost less 
than usual of the wondrous beauty of the music 
in that hurried scene. And it was no small gain 
to the general effect to have for once the part of 
Masetto filled by a singer of such positive power 
as Sig. Gasparoni. His fine large bass voice 
and his hearty way of entering into the spirit of 
bis part and of the whole play, went far to place 
what has hitherto been a cypher on the telling 
side. How oAen it happens that truth and ex- 
cellence in some modest accessory adds incalcula- 
bly to the effect of a whole I 

With five good male parts, three distinguished 
prime donne made the personnel uncommonly 
complete. Mme. De La Grange was really an 
admirable Donna Anna ; she only lacked the nat- 
ural warmth of voice and the larger style of beau- 
ty of Grisi, to equal her in some parts. To give 
all its majesty and loftiness of passion, for in- 
stance, to the great recitative and aria : Or sai 
chi Vonore^ she must make more effort than is con- 
sistent with the (not the less impassioned) repose 
of high Art, just as in her Norma and Lucre- 
zia. But she conceives it perfectly, and both 
her action and her singing were a masterpiece 
to be remembered. Her first scene, over her 
dead father, could not be much better. The air 
above-named was splendidly sung. She made the 
Donna Anna a great part, and made its high spir- 
itual tone rule throughout the play, which many 
audiences have failed to recognize before ; and 
what contributed not a little to this result was her 
not omitting (as all our Donna Annas have be- 
fore) the great air : Non mi dir, which was never 
before sung here except by Jesny Lind once or 
twice in concerts. Why this song was announc- 
ed as "The Letter," we know not. It is proper- 
ly addressed to her lover, supposed to be present 
in person and urging the fulfilment of their 
union ; she, poor lady, feeling that her life is for 
another world, tenderly, religiously resists his 
importunity. But inasmuch as it would be 
awkward and too much even for Ottavio*s 



patience, to stay upon the stage merely as 
listener to this long song, it seemed not a bad 
device that she should hold a letter in her hand 
to justify its introduction in his absence. Mme. 
Lagrange sang it almost to perfection ; it closes 
with a very high and somewhat bravura passage, 
suited to her best power ; and if her voice in the 
simple cantahile parts is hardly so rich or sympa- 
thetic as we could wish, we forget it almost in the 
aflmirable good taste and fini:ih of her art. In 
Mme. Lagrange you always feel that the use is 
greater than the material used ; and that marks 
the artist Continually she seems rather to pur- 
sue a voice than to possess it. Ideally she has it, 
substantially it is wanting, except just enough to 
indicate by purest outlines what it fain would 
be. The effort, however, succeeds at some sacri- 
fice, and leads into what is the only real fault in 
her singin^r, that of an habitual tremolo or shaki- 
ness of voice in the strong passages. 

For the first time, also, we have had a good 
Elvira. Miss Hensler looked, acted, sang the 
part with more truth and refinement than any 
who have attempted it before. She is the first 
Elvira who has conducted herself sensiibly upon 
the stage here during the impertinence of Lepo- 
porello's "Catalogue Song," repulsing and turn- 
ing from him, as if absorbed in her own griefs. 
She sang all the music sweetly, tastefully, ex- 
pressively, and only wanted more power of voice 
to compete with other voices, and a too loud or- 
chestra, in the Trio, and the serenade, and sup- 
per scenes. 

DiDiEB made a charmingly pretty and coquet- 
tish Zerlina; her native French vivacity and ro- 
guish n ess gave the part a somewhat different col- 
oring from fiosio's ; but it was almost as perfect 
in its way. She sang the music beautifully, es- 
pecially the song Vedrai Carino^ in which her 
exceedingly rich mezzo goprano tones came ad- 
mirably in play. Didide*s mezzo soprano plainly 
is her natural voice, and one of the very richest 
and most musical we have ever heard ; her low- 
est contralto register, which she uses in such rdlcs 
as Pierotto, and Orsini, and Azucena, is the arti- 
ficial part. Compared with the husky, mannish low 

tones of most of the strong contraltos who have 
been here — all perhaps except Alboni*a — her's 
seemed round and musical at first ; but this beau- 
ty does not grow upon us. In Z<;rlina there was 
no such exieption to the rare boauty of her or- 
gan, and she won, next to Lagrange, the best 
share of the honors of the evening. 

AVith such singers the conciTted pieces all 
went better than usual ; especially that wonder- 
ful quartet, and the trio of maskers, which we 
never h^ard so well sung the drst time, and it 
was still better in the repetition. The famous 
Sestet, too, came out more symnietrirally and in- 
tellijiibly than heretofore. The chief wants were 
of scenery and outward accessorii-s. The lamest 
part of all was the finale of the first act, the ball 
scene, owing to the want of dancers, and the mu- 
sic was curtailed somewhat. The unsurpa^singly 
rich and genial instrumentition was well render- 
ed in most parts, yet in gome parts there was 
carelessness, and too little sympathetic <lefcrence 
to the voice. But the at once delicious and 
wierd music of the graveyanl scene, and the ter- 
ribly sublime finale, were remarkably well done. 

The audience in numbers and enthusiasm was 
worthy of this fine performance ; it was by far the 
largest and the most enthusiastic audience of the 
season, and leaves no excuse for repeating inferi- 
or works in preference to Don Giovanni, 

We have begun with the most important, with 
the highest moment We must go back a little. 
Since our last review. La Facorila^ Linda (for 
the second time), and Lucrezia Borgia have been 



performed. We were only able to be present at 
the last. The performance is chiefly memorable 
for Lagrange's Borgia and Didiee's Orsini. 
Both impersonations were of a very high order ; 
that of Lagrange intrinsically the greatest, that 
of Didi^e most popular, because the multi- 
tude love strongi low tones, and a voice generally 
of so much positive musical substance as Didide's, 
and because the character is a picturesque one, and 
she looked and atrted it so gracefully and cavalier- 
ly. She sang the drinking song wonderfully well, 
and was obliged to sing the first verse three times 
over. No one ever sang Lucrezia here so trans- 
cendently as Lagrange. Sig. Brignoli sang the 
music of Gennaro very sweetly, but too feebly 
for the usual effect of the great trio, which 
suffered also from the dry and lifeless bari- 
tone of Signor Caspiani ; whose voice how- 
ever is above the average in power and quality, 
and who sings coifectly, but makes a very stiff 
and mechanical duke Alfonsa Gasparoni's 
strong voice did excellent service in the import- 
SLit$ and secondary rdle of Gabetta, and the or- 
chestra and chorus made the ensembles as effec- 
tive as ever. 

Next week we shall have to speak of the long 
promised Prophete, This afternoon, Semiramide 
again. One more extra week will prolong the 
ecstacy of the devoted opera-goers, for which the 
programme will be found below. 



ItaliaH Opera....BostoH Theatre. 

BENEFIT of MlleTl^NTIER DIDIEE I 
This CSaturday) Afternoon^ Feb. 9th, 

win !>• pre^nt«d Ronlnl's Opera of 

8«mlmmlJ« Mme. Anna de Lugrmnm 

Armtre Mile. Naotler Dldi^ 

Asnir Sig. Morelli 

IdrvDO '. 8ifr. Arnoldl 

Orrw Sig OHspftmnl 

Ghost of Ninas Sig. MUlIer 

PrirM : Bal'^ony, tt2. Pnrqoet and First Tier, 91,60, Second 
Tivr, 91, Ainphftbearre, 50 r«Dt^ 
Opera to commence at 2X o'clock. 



BOSTON THEATRE. 

_____ ^ 

The Director of the Ttalinn Opera Troupe hax the honor to 
announce ro the ciris*ns of IVmron and its Ticlnity tbat« en- 
coiinigpd by thtiir llb«*riil ituppi^rff and at the rvquett of the 
several artists who are entitleU ro Reneflts daring the season, 
he has bt^n indaceJ ro delay his drpartaro 

Being most poeitiTcIy the last. 

MONDAY, Feb. 11 TL TROVATORE. 

Benefit of Signor AMODIO. 

WEDNESDAY. Feb. 13 THE PROPHET. 

B«nfflt of Madame ANNA DE LA ORANGE. 

FRIDAY, Ffb 16 RTGOLBTTO. 

Benefit of Miss ELISii HENSLER. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON Feb 10. rhe Las^ Perfbrmanee, 
on which orcafiun THE PROl'UET will be given. 

Tirlcets for cither pcrfurmsnce (wi'h secured feats) are now 
ready at 197 Washington street, by £. H. WADS. 

Balcony 92.00 

Parquet Nnd First Tier, 1.50 

Sucoud Tier, 1 . 00 

CHAMBER CONCERTS. -Seventh Series. 

€\}i JElrnliplssnljii dittintpttt dWi 

SEVENTH CONCERT 

Will talce plare on TUESDAY EVENING, Feb. 12th, 1856, 
ar. M«*s8r9. Chickering> Rooms, a^fisted by Mr Orro Drcbkl, 

PUiii<it. Mozirt's O minor Quintette — Schamsnn^s Pisno 

Qui'itette, (hy request) — MvnUelssohn's Piano and 'Cello So- 
nats in D, vto will be prewntrd. 

rCT^II^If PuckHgvs of four Ticlcets. 92 50. Single tSckeU, 
SI each. Concert will commence at 7}i precisely. 

THE GERMAN TBIO. 

THF. FOURTH CONCERT will talce place THIS (Saturday) 
EVENING, at the Mrsiirs. Chi< ktrinx's Koomi, with the 
Toeal assisUnee of Miss FANNY KI.MBALL. 

OTTO DRESEL'S BOIR£e& 

The Second of rhe Series of Four Mnsical Soirtes will tske 
nlnce on SATURDAY EVENING, Feb. I6th, at Chickering** 
Itooms. Particulars announced next week. 

Tickets One Dollar each, at the usual plaees. 
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ff ANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

TQE "CREATIOW.»» by IIATDN, will ht> perrnrmM 
on SUNDAY EYEMNG, Fabniary 10, a( the Mosie Hall, 
UilBted by 

Mn. J. TT. LONG, 

Mm. E. a. went worth, 

Mr. J. Q. WETUERBKE, 

Mr. C. R. ADAMS. 

Carl Zkkiiarx, Conductor F. F. MoBLUftf Oi^aoM* 

Tickets at 50 cent* ewcb, may b« obtained at the prinHpal 
MiMic SrorM and Ilotels, and at the Ilall on the ttwulng of 
tbt* Concert. 

Tickets No. 1 to 6 of the regular feriea will admit on thb 
evening cnly. 

Members of the Choir and Orchestra are requested to meet 
puncrually at 6>{ o'clock. 

Doors open at 6 : to commence at 7 o*olo^>k. 

U. L. HAZBLTON, Secretary. 



W 



BUUM OUIQtTE. 

ANTED, that borrowed copy of *' Scudo on Musical Llt< 
erature and Criticism," wkb the owner^s name thereon. 



MENDELSSOHN^S FOUE-PAET SONGS, 

COMPLETE, with English and German words. The Eng- 
lish Trrsion by J. CD. Pabkik. 

Published by Oliver Dltaon, 116 Washington St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HARP, 

A COLLECTION of U.vmn Tunes, Sentences and Cliants, 
of both AnHent snd Modem Composers, carefully selifcted 
from various publications, (by pcruilfsion,) and designed more 
parricnlarly for Congrt^ational U!«s, and Social Keligious 
Meetings; together with a rariety of Tunes for Subbaih 
Schools. 

This Tolume comprises a arlection from the best pieces of 
the best and most popular Church Music Books of the day, 
and will be highly esteemed by tho*e who would desire their 
CiTorites gathered from many aud bound in one neat and 
cooTenient voiunie. 

Published by Oliver Dlteon, 116 Washington St. 

INAUanBATION OF THE STATUE 

Of 



THE Directors of the BOSTON MUSIC UALL with the co- 
operation of the Commlitce of the Orchesrral Concerti^ 
propose to celebrate the placing of CRAW PUKD^S BKONZE 
STATUE of BEErUOVEN in the MUSIC UALL, by a Gkamd 
Fkstital to take place on SaTUKLAY, Man h Itft, 1866. 

The Festirai will open with a Poetical Prologue, written and 
recited by U'm. W. Stort, £«q. The Prologue ended, the Pro- 
gramme will be as nearly as possible the following : 

Orerture to f^moni— Grand Aria from F/</e7io- Fantasia 
for Piano, Chorus and Orchestra— i4</e/'iu/« song— First mo?e- 
meot of Violin Concerto— and the Choral Stmphont. 

As the Festirai is consecrated to the memory of the greatest 
of Composers, and as it is the first time that a S atue of a 
great artist has been erected in America, the Committee hope 
there will be shown among the members of the musical pro- 
fession a desire to assist in the said celebration, and will grate- 
fully receive any proposition from iodiTldual artists to that 
effect. In beluUf of the Committee, 

CUARLES C. PERKINS, Chairman. 



UC/^ Secured seats to the abore named FestiTal will !>e ready 
for sale at RicharUson^s Musical Exchange, No. 282 Washing- 
ton street, on and aftfr Monday, Feb. 4th, 1866. Price of 
Tickets One Dollar. The diagram of the house may be seen 
at the above named place. 

For further particulars inquire of NATHAN RICHARDSON. 



The Book which has been called for by thousands to learn to 

play In three months, 

THE FIRST BOOK FOR THE PUHO-FORTE, 

Written expressly for the use of Beginners, and fingered upon 
the European principle, as fbuod in Richardson's celebrated 
« Modem School for the Piano-Forte." 

Bjr A. LB CARPENTIER, 

Professor of Music In the ConserTatoirv, Paris. 

JUST PUBUSHGD at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, BOSTON, 
BY NATHAN RICHARDSON, 

And for sale at all Music Stores. Price 76 cents. Copies sent 
by mall, post paid, on the receipt of the price. Liberal dis- 
counts made to the Trade and Seminaries. 



MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTi£ HARDWARE, 
10 BeacK St. Boston, and W. Cankbrldge, Ms. 

(TT^PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 

SIG. AUQU8TO BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNET ST. 

GEORGE W. PRATT. 

MUSIC ROOM UNDER PARK STREET CHURCH. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER CF THE PIANC-FCRTE, 
Residence No. 50 Kncelsind Street* 



MLLE. QABHIELLE D£ LA MOTTE 

— GlfXS— 

INSTRUCTION on the PIANO-FORTE, 

And may be addressed at her residence, 66 Hancock St. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported from England) 

3^9? Broadway, NT, 

MUSICAL PRESENTS. 

NOVELLO'S OCTAVO EDITIONS OK ORATORIOS, In 
Vocal Score, with a separate s^-rompaolmrnt for the Or^nn 
or Piano. Fiirte. By Vincb^t Notbllo. Th«fe works will he 
found apprrprUte prt>s«nts, combluiog elegance witli a niode^ 
rate outlay for a standani work. 

WORKS ALREADY COMPLETED: 

UAYDN'S 
CicsiUon, (Bound) $1.25 

HANDEL'S 

Solomon, (Bound) 1.88 

Israelln Egypt, »* 1.(0 

Messiah, " 1.68 

Samson, " 1.8S 

Jada« Maccabseus, ** 1.63 

Jephtha, " 1.68 

DvttJngen Te Deum, \ #i>.^-% a as 

Coronation Anthem, " Zadock the Priest," } ' ' • •t™!*'^ "*» 

Joshua, (Bound) 1.88 

Aris and Galatea, ( Psper covers) 76 ) 

Alexander's Feast. " 80 ( «< 2.26 

Ode to St Cecilia's Day, " 60) 

IKtborah, « 1.68 

Saul, " 1.63 

MENDELSSOHN'S 

St.Pau1 «« 1.63 

Hymn of Praise— Lobgesang, (Paper) 91.00 ) u -, oa 

As the Hurt Pants, »* .o8r" ■*•*" 

MOZART, HATDN, AND BEETHOVEN. 

The Three Fnvorite Masses, with the Latin words, and an 
English adNptatioD by U. 0. Loraioe. Esq., namely : 

Moiart's Twelfth Mass, ( Paper) 88 ) 

Haydn's Third or Imperial, *• 63{ (Bound)2.13 

BecthoTen's Mmss in C, *■ 68 ) 

« Engedl ; or DsTid In the Wildemees, (Paper) 0.76 
Mosarl's 16th Mass (the celebrated Kequiom,}. . . ** 0.60 

ROMBERG'S 
Lay of the Bell, « 0.68 

All the Choruses from the octavo editions may be had sepa- 
rately, tmui 8 rents to 13 cents earh. 

Also each piece from the abuTe Oratorios tobehadsepa- 
rately in full music size. 

€. BBEUSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU8IO, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Depot of Erard^s Grand Pianos, 

CIRCULATING &IUSICAL LIBRARY. 

0:7* constantly on band a complete assortment of American 

Pttblicaiions. 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

a05 IVaal&lngton Street, Boeton. 

PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIAN0-F03=tTE, 

Manufkotorjr, 370 ^Vashiufftoa Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Org:iu playing, and the Theory of Music. Address:— 
No. 8 Uuy ward Place. May 26. tf 

J. M. MOZART, 

RESIDENCE, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson's Musical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 

OTTO DRESEL 

Gires Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed st 
Richardson's .Musical Exchange. Terms. S60 per qnsrtcr of 24 
lessons, two a week ; t80 perquarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



WABEROOIVS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
AprS» BOSTON. 



EDWAB D I,. BA LCH. MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 



NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 

BY I<. II. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers cnll the etrention of the nmslrsl prori«sion 
to this woric, M one «niini>ntly CMlculsted to iighren th« Ubtrrs 
of the teacher, snd nipidly Mdvancc the pupil. It is emphati- 
cally a Practical woik, Sfrvlng both as a MsnuMi of instroc- 
tion on the one liNnd, snd a Tt- xt-book on the of h^r ; and it la 
belieTed that the peculiar srrangrnient of the work, together 
wtth the Tery large number of ezerrjiies and example*, prrsents 
grrat adTanrsgrs, to both scholsrand teacher, OTer any similar 
work of the kind. Tearhers highly commend the work. Mr. 
William Masor SHys it is a work unsurpassed in the lai guage. 
Mr. Obokob J. Webb says that it is a woik perspfmuns In 
diction, merhodicsl in arrangement, and suffli ientl> rnpious to 
enibmce all the essentials of the general doctiine of firrord. 
It can be ordered through any respeeUble M uric-seller, and 
will be sent through the mail on the receipt of the prtee. 
(91|75,) posuge prrpaid ' * 

GEO. P. REED A CO., Pitblial&cny 
18 Tremont St. Boston. 



CARL HAUSE 

OFFERS bis Bervlrcs as Instructor in Thorougb Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Frofowional Teachers, and others who may wbh 
to arcomplish themseiTcs for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, ii respectfully requested 

Mr. liause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
Richard^'on, 282 Washington St., or Q. P. K«ed k Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Kow. 



MEYER & TRETBAR, 

Smpxim nut l^W^m nf ^Bnsir, 

BUFFALO, Hr. Y. 

OT'AOENTS for tiM Publishing HooBe of G. M. M KTSB, Je. 

Brunswick. 



SCHU BERTH A CO., MUSIC DBPOT, 589 BROAD- 
HAY, N. Y., old established publishing house, founded 
thirty years ago in Hamburgh and Leipdg, request the pnbUe 
to inspect their immense 

Stock or One Million "WorlcB, tlae Uurcest la 
Ike United Ststte*. 

Our own 25,000 publieattons rank highest In Europe, and sur- 
pass by far all that haa eTW been published in the United 
Sutes. 

These ikcts empower us to sell giood music at th* lowest 
rates. To Dealers, SemlnarieB and Teachers, reiy krorabie 
terms. 

OT'Our PIANOS, Grand, Upright, and Square, combine 
richnesB of tone, eleganoe with cheapneas, baring no compe- 
tiUon. -^ I • 1- 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

imPORTERS OF FOREIGN IIIUSIC, 

■AYB EXXOTSD TO 

Vo. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Vinth St. 
NBW TOKK. 

CARD. 

MR. PIERRE BBRTHOUD, ProfeBsor of Music, 
graduate of the Conservatoire de Paris, pupil of Neu- 
mann, Maledeu and other distinguished Musicians at Paris, 
begs to announce that he Is now ready to take pupils in Boe- 
ton, on the Piano. Musical Composition, Harmony, etc. 

lie is permitted to refer to Kct. Dr. IS. N. Kirk, Boston \ Prof. 
AcNSsis, Prof. Ouyot, Cambridge : J. 8. Dwight, Boston. 

Mr. B. may be addressed at Nathan Uirhardson*s, Oliver 
Ditson's,and Keed ft Co.'s Music Stores, Boston, oral Aionao 
Tripp*s, Principal of ibe Young Ladles* Institute, now opening 
at 85 Centre street, Uoabury. 

MR. AUaUST FRIES, 

Teacher of Muxie, will be ready to rseeiTe pupils after October 
15(b,and may be addressed at Richardson's Musli-al Exrhange, 
282 Washington street, or at Us rcBldence, 15 Dix PUoe. 

ADOLPH KIEL BLOCK. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
U. S. HOTEIi. 

(V>mmunieatlons can be left at Mr. DItson's muric store. 

a. andr£ & oo.'s 

jdtpot o£ f^xt{%n anlr j9omt5tic fSLvait, 

19 S. NIKTH BTRBXr, ABOTB CHESTNUT, 

(East side,) PIlILADBLPnTA. 

in7*A catalogue of our stock of Porelini Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Musle 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, f^om Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 



TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 WaBhington St 

RESIDENCE.... 18 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISINa. 

First Insertion, per line 10 eta. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 6 eta. 

Hot one column, (126 lines) first insertion «!12.00 

Do do each subsequent. ... 66 00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20ctB. 
Payments required In advance : for yearly adTortlBemestB, 
quarterly In advance. 

No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 
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The MiBsion of Mozart 

Leading Chabacteristics of his Gemiub and 

UI8 Works. 

BT A. OULIBICHBTF. 
(Contlnned firom p. 146 ) 

Mozart cherished a remarkable contempt for 
all written theories. In one of his letters he says: 
" Pretty stuff we should make, my dear, if we 
did as the books ]ay it down for us." He could 
afford indeed to say so, since he possessed a living 
theory, which contained in itself all cases, rules 
and exceptions. His ear taught him to break 
through all the limits, which the narrow view 
and systematic spirit of the theoricians had pre- 
scribed to modulation. Every given point I 
overstep, just where I will and as I will, and 
if I cannot actually overstep it, then I do like 
the Olympian racers, leap in one period to the 
extreme opposite end of the horizon of modu- 
lation. So thought, 80 acted Mozart He used 
very sparingly, and therefore always with the 
most sure success, the enharmonic progression, 
whose misuse in music is as convenient as it is 
fi&r froin edifying; but sometimes we see him 
bring about the simplest transition in a way that 
shows more genius than all the \)s\n. the world 
replaced by all the # s in the worid, to the great 
wonder of the ignorant * * ♦ • 

Formerly the fuguists modulated very cautious- 
ly and carefully. They moved step by step, from 
one resting point to another, from one key to its 
next related, and were as far from taking any 
leaps, as a grave magistrate of that age, going up 
the steps to the council house. Certain passages 
of the bass, certain combinations of the perfect 
chord with the chord of the Seventh gave you 
well known series sanctioned by the theorists. 
But with Mozart it was hard to anticipate any 



thing, or lay down any rule upon this point His 
work upset all the old prescriptions for the 
composition of a fugue, and Marpuro would 
have rubbed his eyes, could he have seen such 
new harmonic and contrapuntal analysis of the 
theme, as we might cite from Mozart. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Who could count the abominations which the 
learned ones of that day might have found in the 
finale to the Symphony in C ? How the fearful 
fugue with four subjects must have heated their 
poor brains 1 This was neither Bach nor Han- 
del, it was none of their acquaintance ; it was 
Mozart. Where could they have found a 
measure for him, who had shattered their square 
and compass? Some of their criticisms have 
come down to us as monuments of their confu- 
sion ; the fragments which we have cited above,* 
w.ll suffice to give an idea of the difference be- 
tween the old fugue (strict and regular) and the 
free fugue of Mozart, which docs not subject 
itself to the methodical periods of the class and 
admits mixture of style. When we spoke of 
unity with variety as e&sential conditions of the 
fugue, we recognized that variety involved two 
principles: canonical imitation and contrast of 
melodies. Bach had exhausted the first means ; 
Mozart understood how to win an advantage 
from the second, which contributed more than 
all else to lend to music a new organization. 
Mozart, who was a not less sharp-sighted canonist 
than Bach, but who was much more inventive 
and incomparably bolder, wove into the con- 
trapuntal web melodies so different from one 
another, that one hardly conceives it possible 
that they could legitimately stand side by side ; 
and when the eye has finally convinced itself, 
one still asks whether it can satisfy the ear. A 
pardonable doubt, which the execution soon turns 
to enthusiasm. This finale consists of four 
themes, which surely do not look as if they 
were made to dwell together. Let the reader 
convince himself: 
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* Omitted here on acconnt of lenf^h, and as being too 
scientific for the general reader.— Tkamslator. 



At the end of the piece the composer brings 
them all four forward, and the answer to no one 
of them is wanting. The union of imitation and 
contrast certainly could go no further. 

With such modulation, full of boldness and of 
genius ; with such freedom of style, such incredi- 
ble power of combinations ; with themes so op- 
posite in character and outline ; with an orches- 
tral accompaniment, in fine, consisting of from 
fifteen to twenty voices and instrumented after 
Mozart's manner, the Fugue must naturally have 
expanded its effects and rendered itself applica- 
ble far beyond the utmost limits ever dreamed of 
by the contrapuntists old and new. The fugue 
is no longer the mere abstract expression of some 
sort of emotion ; it can become picture, trans- 
late itself into action, paint a battle or anything 
that is positive, without any danger of falling into 
that kind of music which requires a programme. 

To keep to our example, what then is this finale 
to the Symphony in C, which dazzles those who 
read and makes the hearer dizzy ? It seems to 
me, that this Allegro is the sequel to the Grave 
(representing the emerging of Order out of 
Chaos) with which ** The Creation" of Haydn 
begins. Light has illumined the abyss; the laws 
of creation are in full ibrce ; suddenly the ele- 
ments, indignant at the new yoke, attempt a gi- 
gantic revolution to win back the old anarchy. 
Fire, Air, Earth and Water one by one desert 
their appointed places and commingle in the 
vortex, in which the germinating Order seems to 
sink forever; a sublime spectacle to contemplate, 
like every great rebellion of matter against mind, 
its ruler. But this propensity to relapse into 
chaos has been foreseen ; it serves, like order 
itself, the final ends of the eternal wisdom. The 
elemental forces may melt in one inextricable 
mass (the fugued portions of the piece,) but 
they hear a voice which calls to them : ^ Thus far 
and not farther," and in a moment all is disen- 
tangled, and the young universe comes forth vic- 
torious and beautiful from the midst of this fright- 
ful confusion (the portions composed in the me- 
lodic style upon the same motives.) 

Here we see the fugued style come out from 
the psychologically indefinite and abstract ex- 
pression, within which it had so far confined it- 
self, and by its union with the simple style, produce 
splendid analogies, to which neither tlie one nor 
the other could have attained singly. In this 
way Mozart seems to us the last word of the 
Flemish school, the primitive tendency of musical 
Art Bach, who perfected the Fugue, so far as 
it was possible within the strict limits and the par- 
tially conventional forms, which the contrapun- 
tists of the seventeenth century had prescribed 
to him, lifted the style to a very lofly height of 
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grandeur and of science. Our hero enhanced 
ibis grandeur and this science by the wonders of 
his orchestral accompaniment and hy the expan- 
sion which he gave to the principles of contrast. 
He understood how to make the fugue in the 
highest degree melodious and expres.<ivCf while 
he made it free. The old scholastic mould broke 
in pieces in his hands, and out of its ruins sprang 
its last and richest treasure, the queen of fugues, 
the work of works, the overture to ZauberfliHe 
in a word. 

Who could have believed, that even the strict 
and literal Canon, under Mozart's pen, could de- 
velop itself in periods of grace and elegance, and 
occasionally with all the passion one could possi- 
bly infuse into any opera aria or masterpiece of 
pure melody ? A pathetic Canon I One must 
see such a thing to believe it. (Example omit- 
ted.) 

Here counterpoint and expressive melody, 
poesy and calculation become one, just as two 
centuries earlier we have seen music in the state 
of Art and in the state of nature, that is to say 
harmony and melody, meet and blend in the Ro- 
manzaof William Bird. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Free as melody itself in its progressions, canon- 
ical counterpoint from this time forward mingled 
itself more or less in all our hero's works, beau- 
tified or strengthened everywhere (he musical ex- 
pression, lent a lasting value even to the lightest 
things, accommodated itself with e^iual pliancy to 
the sublime as to the graceful, to the tragic as to 
the comic, created a multitude of new analogies, 
of picturesque accessories and psychological 
nuances^ only possible with its aid, and always 
found again, if need were, its abstract depth and 
its old church significance, expressed with all the 
severity of the old forms. The fugues of the Re- 
quiem are as methodical as those of Bach and 
Handel. 

The seventeenth century brought as its contri- 
bution to the musical reformer its choral melo- 
dies, those truly Christian melodies, so totally dis- 
tinct from the flat opera song, which afterwards 
supplanted them, without any coloring, and 
miserably harmonizing with the Latin of the 
Mass. Mozart sought out these venerable melo- 
dies in Rome ; he enclosed them in the frame of 
the thorough science of a German organist and 
surrounded them with the treasures of his instru- 
mentation, like a setting of sparkling gems; and 
the church music rose in the Requiem to the 
highest place, whence its vocation is to rule the 
entire Art movement, of which it forms an im- 
moveable pole. 

It was important also to take into council the 
Italian melodists, who mark the transition from 
the seventeenth to the eighteenth century. Mo- 
zart had to thank them for more than one useful 
and valuable lesson. Some of his duets with 
canonical prog^es^ion remind one of the Can- 
tatas of Alessakdro Scarlatti, which were 
arranged for two voices by Durante. 

[To b« continued.] 



to the Baron V- 



-, which we translate from 



A Letter from Mozart 

The Musical Review^ in which we find the 
following, says very truly : »* We do not know of 
any biography of this distinguished composer, of 
any document he has left us, which gives such an 
insight into the character and artistic feelings of 
Mozart, as the following hitherto unknown letter 



the German. It was probably written from Prague, 
Bohemia, in 1790 or thereabouts." The Review^ 
however, is mistaken in supposing it hitherto un- 
known. A translation of it appeared in 1840 in 
the London Musical Worlds which states that it 
was written in 1783. A portion of it, in which 
Mozart describes his habits of composition, has 
been already copied in this Journal. 

Here, mv dear Baron, vou receive back your 
scores, and if you shoulu find more windows 
(marks like X to indicate faults) than noti*;* in it, 
you will soon find out why. The ideas in the 
symphony have pleased me be^t ; but yet it will 
make little imprei^sion, for there is too much in it, 
and it sounds m parts jnst (with your permission) 
as an ant-hill wouM look. I mean to say, there is 
a little too much of the devil in it. You must not 
be vexed with me, dear fi iend, else I shall re^rret 
ten thousand times having spoken out so honestly. 
At the same time, you ou^int not to be suqirised 
at this; for it happens something the same to all 
those who have not, as boys, often experienced 
the trainings of Masters Lash and Thunder, and 
who afterwards will go on fiom talent and inclina- 
tion alone. Some do it pretty corrfctly, but 
generally with the ideas of others; they them- 
selves have none ; other:«, who have got their own 
ideas, can not master them — that's the case with 
you. But, for the ?ake of holy Cecilia, don't be 
cross with me for my bursting out with this! 
However, the fong has a fine cantabiiey and tliat 
dear Miss Franzl s^iiall sini; it to you very often — 
something I should like to hear and see, too. The 
minuet and quatuor look al^o pretty finely, espec- 
ially from the place where I have put a tail to it. 
The coda, however, will make more noise than 
music. Sapient i sat, and also to the Mil »apienti 
— I mean myself, who can not write very well 
about such things ; I ha<] rather do them. 

I have kissed your letter several times, it pleased 
me so much. Only you should not have praised 
me so much; in hearing it, one <rets uccu:«iomed 
to it, but it won*t do to read. All of you like me 
much, you good fellows! I am not worth it, and 
many tilings also do not drserve it. And what 
shall I say of your present, my dear Baron ? 
That came as a star in a dark night, or as a llower 
in winter, or a glass of Madeira after a spoilt 
stomach, or — or — well, you may fill it out yourself. 
God knows how I am harassed sometimes, in order 
to ;£ain a poor living, and Stiinerl* must also have 
somethinjjr. Whoever told ^ou that I had become 
lazy, I entreat you, dear Baron, to box his ears 
for my sake. I would work for ever and ever, if 
I could make onlv such music as I like and can 
make, an<l of which I think something. So I 
have made, three weeks ago, a symphony, and 
to-morrow I write a;»ain to Ilofmeister,! to oticr 
him three quartets with piano, if he has money to 
buy them. Oh ! if I were a rich man, I would 
say : Mozart, write me what you like, and as good 
as you can ; you don't net a cent before you have 
finished it, but then I buy from you every manu- 
script, to prevent your helliiijz it like a fish-wife.' 
IIow iiail I feel sometimes about this, and then 
again wild anfl savage. Then I do thin<rs, it is 
true, which I hhould not do. Look, dear friend, 
so it is ; and not as ignorant or bad people have 
toM you. 

But enou^ih of this; and now I come to the 
most difHcult ymint of your letter, which I would 
rarher not touch at all, because my pen can not 
answer it But I wdl try it, even if it were only 
to make you laugh. 

How am I at work when I compose and write 
great things ? 

Truly, I can not say it myself, for I do know 
no more about it than yourself. When I am 
quite alone and in (zood spirits — for instance, on a 
journey in a travelling-coach, or after a good din- 
ner ; in takinga walk, or at night-time, when I can 
not sleep — then the ideas come like streams, and 
best. Why and how, I do not know, nor can I 
prevent them. Those which please me, I retain 

* Constance, bis wife, 
t The music publisher. 



in my head, and hum them sometimes, as people 
have told me. In doing so, very soon it occurs to 
me how one or the other idea may be used, to 
make a pie out of them according to counterpoint 
and the sounding of the different instruments. 
That warms me up, providtnl I am not disturbed ; 
then it becomes greater and greater, and I spread 
it out more and more large, and there is more light. 
Indeed, the thing becomes almost comph^te in my 
head, even if it is quite long — so complete, that I 
can look over it at once like a fine picture, or a 
handsome man. And I do not hear then the bits 
one after the other; no, I hear the whole all 
together. That is a feast ! All the finding and 
making is done as if I were in a bcauiiful >trong 
dream. But the hearing of all, thui* to;;elher, is 
still the best. What has come in this way I do 
not easily forget, and that is, perhaps, the best 
faculty God has given to me. When I come, 
afterwards, to write it down, I take from the sack 
of my brains what I !.ad collected there before. 
And therefore it is put quickly on paper; for, as 
I told you, it was already finished ; ami it seldom 
becomes other than it was before in my head. 
This is the reason that nothing disturbs me when 
I write : there may be going on around me what 
there will, I write still ; can even have a chat 
besides, as about geese and chickens, and this and 
that. But why, when I compose, my things get 
an appearance and manners like myself, and not 
like another person, is most probably for the same 
reason, that my nose is long and crooked ; in 
short, is like Mozart's not^c, and not like other 
pco[)le's. For I do not intend to have any 
peculiarity, and could not even give a description 
of mine. I think it is quite natural, that people 
who have really something of their own, must 
look differently, internally as well as externally. 
At least, I know that I have given to myself 
neither the one nor the other. 

And now I have finished, my best friend ; don't 
think that I finish for other reasons than that I do 
not know any thing more. You, a learned man, 
can not imagme how difficult it has been for me to 
say so much. Others I would not have answered 
at all, but would have thonsht — *• paha !' 

I did not make much in Dresden. People there 
think they still have the best, because years ago 
they had something goo<l. Besides a few persons, 
they almost did not know me, with exception that, 
as a boy, I had given concerts in Paris and I^n- 
don. 0|>era I did not hear, as in summer the 
Court is in the country. In the Church, Nau- 
mann caused me to hear one of his ma!«ses ; it was 

fine, correct, and large, but, as your C would 

say, ^a little cool;' something like llasse, but 
without his fire, and with newer melodic phra.«ing. 
I played a great deal to the men, but I could not 
make them warm, and, beyond mere politeness, 
they did not say much. They bej!jred to play the 
orgm also. It wa« an uncommonly splendid in- 
strument. I told them, as it is true, I lia«l little 
practice on the organ, but yet I went with them 
to the church. There I saw that they hail another 
foreign artist, whose instrument was the organ, and 
who was to put me down. I did not recognize 
him immediately; he played very well, but with- 
out originality or ima<imaiion. Then I tried to 
do my best. I concluded with a double fugue, 
perfcitly strict, and played very slowly, in order 
to enable them to follow me through all the parts. 
Then it was all over with the others: no body 
would play. But Hassler — (that was the name of 
the foreigner ; he has written good things in the 
style of the Hamburgian Bach.) he was the most 
faithful of all, althou«2h I had given it to him. He 
jum[)ed for mere pleasure ai my neck, and wanted 
to kiss me. Then I took him to my hotel — the 
others would not come, although I invited them 
friendlily — which caused the lively Hassler to say 
* Zounds !• 

Here, best friend and protector, the sheet is 
full; the bottle of your wine, which must do for 
to-day, will soon be empty. Since my request 
for his daughter, to my father-in-law, I have not 
written such a long letter. Don't be cross with 
me. In speaking and writing, I must be myself, 
or hold my tongue and throw away my pen. My 
last word shall be : My best friend, keep yoar love 
for me. Oh I could I bring you some day such 



happiness as you have brought ttie I Well, I 
drink my own gUra and say, Vivaf, my best, 
faithful Baron. Amen. 



MASTEB HUQUES OF BAXS-GOTHA. 

- BY ROBERT BU0W5IXG.* 
1. 

Hist, but n word, fitir and ^oH ! 

Forth and be judged. Master Ilugues! 
Answer the question Tvo put you so oft— 

What do you mean by your mountainous fugues? 
See, we're alone in the loft. 

2. 

I, the poor organist here, 

Hnjsuea, the compo«er of note — 
]>ead. though, and done with, this many a year — 

Let's h ve a colloquy, something to quote, 
Make the world prick up its ear ! 

8. 
Sec, the church empties a-pace. 

Fust they extinguish the lights — 
Hnltn, there, sarr stan ! Hve minutes* grace! 

Here's a crank pedal wants setting to rights, 
Baulks one of holding the base. 

4. 
See, our huge hon«e of the sounds, 

Hushing its hnndrcds at once, 
Bids the Ini^t loiterer back to his bounds 

— Oh, you may challenge them, not a response 
Get the church saints on their rounds I 

6. 
(Saints go their rounds, who shall doubt? 

— March, with the moon to admire. 
Up nave, down chancel, tuni transept about. 

Supervise all betwixt pavement and spire, 
Put rats and mice to the rout — 

6. 
Aloys and Jurien and Jn^t — 

Order things back to their place, 
Have a sharp eye lest the candlesticks rust, 

Rub the church plate, darn the sacrament lace, 
Clear the desk velvet of dust.) 

7. 
Here*s your t>ook, younger folks shelve! 

Played I not off hand and runningly, 
Just now, your master piece, hard number twelve? 

Here's what should strike,— could one handle it cnn- 
Help the axe, give It a helve I [ningly. 

8. 
Page after page as I played, 

Every bar's rest, where one wipes 
Sweat from one's brow, I looked up and surveyed 

O'er my three claviers, yon forest of pipes, 
Whence you »till peeped in the shade. 

9. 
Sure you were wishful to speak, 

You, with brow ruled like a score, 
Yes, and eyes buried in pits on each check 

Like two great breves, as they wrote them of yore 
Each side that bar, your straight beak! 

10. 
JSure you said — *' Good, the mere notes! 

Still, cou1d;it thou take my intent. 
Know what procured mo our Company's votea— 

Musters being landed and sciolists shent, 
Parted the sheep from the goats ! " 

11. 
Well then, speak up, never flinch ! 

Quick, ere my candle*s a snuff 
— Burnt, do you see? to its uttermost inch— 

1 believe in you, but that's not enough. 
Give my conviction a clinch ! 

12. 
First you deliver your phrase 

—Nothing propound, that I see, 
Fit in Itself for much blame or much praise— 

Answered no less, where no answer needs be; 
Off start the Two on their ways! 

* From " Men and ^7om«o," a new vdamo of Browning's 
Poems, published by Tlckaor It Held*. 



18. 

Straight must a Third interpose, 

Volunteer needlessly help- 
In strikes a Fourth, a Fifth thrusts in his nose, 

So the cry *s open, the kennel *s a-ye1p, 
Argument *8 hot to the close ! 

14. 

One disertates, he is candid — 

Two must discept, — has distingtiished ! 
Three helps the couple, if ever yet man did: 

F«>ur protests, Five makes a dart at the thing wished — 
Back to One, goes the case bandied ! 

15. 
One savs his say with a difference- 

More of expounding, explaining! 
All now is wrangle, abuse, and vociferance — 

Now there's a trnce, all 's subdued, self-restraining — 
Five, though, stands out all the stiffer hence. 

16. 
One is incisive, corrosive — 

Two retorts, nettled, curt, crepitant — 
Three makes rejoinder, expansive, explosive — 

Four overbears them all, strident and strepitant — 
Five..*.0 Dnnaides, Sieve! 

ir. 

Now, they ply axes and crowbars — 

Now, they prick pins at a tiasne 
Fine as a skein of the casuist Escobar's 

Worked on the bone of a lie. To what Issue? 
Where is our gain at the Two-bars? 

18. 

Ett fugn^ vohrihtr rota I 

On we drift. Where looms the dim port? 
One, Two, Three, Four, Five, contribute their quota — 

Something is gained, if one cnught but the hnport — 
Show it us, Hugues of Saxe-Gotha ! 

1 

What with aflHrming, denying, 

Holding, risposting, subjoining. 
Airs like. ...It's like.... for an instance I *m trying. •• 

There ! See our roof, Its gilt moulding and groining 
Under those spider-webs lying ! 

20. 
So your fugue broadens and thickens, 

Greatens and deepens and lengthens, 
Till one exclaims — " But where's the music, the dickens? 

Blot ye the gold, while your spider-web strengthens, 
Blacked to the stoutest of tickens? '* 

21. 
I for man's effort am zealous. 

Prove me such censure *s unfonnded ! 
Seems it surprising a lover grows jealous — 

Hopes *twas for something his organ-pipes sounded, 
Tiring three boys at the bellows? 

22. 

Is it your moral of Life? 

Such a web, simple and subtle, 
Weave we on earth here in impotent strife. 

Backward and forward each throwing his shuttle, 
Death ending all with a knife? 

28. 
Over our heads Truth and Nature — 

Still our life's zigzags and dodges, 
Ins and outs weaving a new legislature — 

God's gold just shining its last where that lodges, 
Palled beneath Man's usurpature! 

24. 

So we o'ershroud stars and roses. 

Cherub and trophy and garland. 
Nothings grow something which quietly closes 

Heaven's earnest eye,— not a glimpse of the far land 
Gets through our comments and glozes. 

26. 

Ah, but traditions. Inventions, 

(Say we and make up a visage) 
So many men with such various intentions 

Down the past ages must know more than this age ! 
Leave the web all its dimensions! 

25. 

Who thinks Hugues wrote for the deaf? 

Proved a mere mountain in labor? 
Better submit— try again— what's the clef? 



'Faith, It's no trifle for pipe and for tabor- 
Four flats— the minor in F. 

27. 
Friend, your fugue taxes the finger. 

Learning It once, who would lose it ? 
Yet all the while a misgiving will lingei^— 

Truth's golden o'er us although we refuse it«- 
Nature, thro' dust-clouds we fling her! 

28. 
Hugues ! I advise med pcmd 

(Counterpoint glares like a Gorgon) 
Bid One, Two, Three, Four, Five, clear the arena! 

Say the word, straight I unstop the Full-Organ, 
Blare out the mode PakUrina, 

29. 
While in the roof, if Fm right there— 

• • .Lo, you, the wick In the socket! 
Hallo, you sacristan, show us a light there! 

Down it dips, gone like a rocket! 
What, you want, do you, to come unawares. 
Sweeping the church up for first momlng-prayers. 
And find a poor devil at end of his cares 
At the foot of your rotten-planked rat-riddled stairs? 

Do I carry the moon in my pocket? 



Mnsio in England in the Olden Time. 

[From Chappell's Collection of Ancient EogUah Melodies ] 

That music was formerly much more cultivated 
in England than now, as well as much more com- 
mon as an amusement with the lower classes, is a 
fact of which the most abundant proof can be 
adducetl. From Chaucer's Tale of the Prioress ^ 
it appears that, in the fourteenth century, **to 
singcn," was as much an established branch of 
the e<lucation of " small children," as " to rede ;" 
and Sir John Hawkins, (vol. ii. p. 260) speaking 
of the reli<zioas houses, says, that besides being 
schools of learnin<r and education, all the neigh- 
bors miizht have their children instructed in gram- 
mar and music, without any expense. Gayton, 
in his " Festivious Notes upon JDon Quixotto," 
4to. 1654, enumerates, with others, barbers, cob' 
lers^ and plowmen^ as "the heires of music;" and 
the following extract from " Orders appointed to 
be executed in the Cittie of London, for setting 
roges and idle persons to worke, and for releefe 
of the poore," proves not only that music was 
taught in Bridewell and Christ's Hospital, but 
that it was considered an almost necessary quali- 
fifation for servants, apprentices, or husbandmen. 
66th (the last) Order : '* That the preachers be 
moved at the sermons at the crosse, and other 
convenient times, and that other good notorious 
meanes be used, to require both citizens, artificers, 
and other, and also all fanners and other for 
hu.sbandry, and gentlemen and other for their 
kiti'hins and other services, to take servants and 
children both out of Bridewell and Christ's Hos- 
pital at their pleasure," &c. "with further de<rlar- 
ation that many of them be of toward qualities 
in ready ng, wry ting, grammer, and musike,** 
One of the earliest songs in theEnslish language 
is on the difficulty of learning music ; and when 
minstrelsy had decayed, every event, however 
trifiing, became instantly the subject of a ballad: 
" In a won], seance a cat can looke out of a gutter, 
but out starts a halfpenny chronicler, and pre- 
sently a propper new ballet of a new sight is 
endiied." 

None could pretend to the character of a gen- 
tleman, who was unable to sing a song, or take 
his part in a glee, catch, or madrigal. Morley 
thus quaintly mentions it in his Introduction, 
1597 : " But supper being ended, and musicke 
bookes, according to custom, being brought to the 
table, the mi:<tresse of the house presented me 
with a part, earnestly requesting me to sing; but 
when, after many excuses, I protested unfainedly 
thjit I could not, every one began to wonder, yea, 
some whi:*pered to other?, demanding how I was 
brought up : so that upon shame of my ignorance, 
I goe now to seeke out mine old friend, master 
Ghorimus, to make myself his scholler." Every 
barber's shop had its lute or cittern, for the amuse- 
ment of waiting customers, instead of a news- 
paper, as at present; and Sir Richard Steele 
mentions the custom as still prevailing in his time : 
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"To this day the barber is still the same; ^o 
into a barber's anywhere, no matter in what dis- 
trict, and it is ten to one you will hear the sounds 
either of a 6ddle or a guitar, or see the instru- 
ments hanging up poroe where." The barber in 
Lvlv*s Muias (1592) says to his apprentice: 
** Thou knowest I have taught thee the knaeking 
of the hands, like the tuning of a cittern ;" and 
Morley, in the third part of his Introduction, 
says: '^Nay, yon sing you know not what; it 
should seem you came latelie from a barber's 
shop, where you had Gregory Walker j or a cur- 
ranta^ plaide in the new proportions of them late- 
ly found out." And in a marginal note upon 
Gregory Walker^ he says : ** That name in deri- 
sion they have given this Quadrant Pavai*, be- 
cause it walketh mongst the barbers and fidlers 
more common than any other. In ** The Trim- 
ming of Thomas Nashe," 1597, speaking in praise 
of barbers, the author says : ^ If idle, they passe 
their time in life-delighting musique." And among 
the woodcuts in BuiHon*s Winter Evening's 
Entertainments^ in 1687, is one representing 
the interior of a barber's shop, with a per- 
son waiting his turn, and amusing himself in 
the interim by playing oo the lute ; and on the 
other side of the shop hangs another instrument, 
of the lute or cittern kind. In Ben Johnson's 
Silent Women^ act iti., scene 5, Morose cries out : 
^ That cursed barber I I have married his cittern, 
thxt is common to all men ; which one of the 
commentators, not understanding, altered into, 
** I have married his cistern^ &c. Again, Lord 
Falkland's Wedding Night : 



" He has traveird, and speaks languages 



As a barber's boy plays o* the gittem.*' 

And Ward, in his London Spy, says he had rather 
have heard an old barber ring Whittington's B^Us 
upon a cittern, than all the music houses afforded. 
Tlicre are numberless other quotations to the 
same purport ; but we fear it will be thought that 
too many have been adduced already, llie mu- 
sic of the barbers began, however, to decline 
about the commencement of the last century. In 
one of Dr. King's Useful Transactions^ he speaks of 
the castanets used in dances, and stiys : " Tlicy 
nii;:ht keep time with the snap of a barber's 
tinkers, though at the present day, turning them- 
selves to perriwig-making, they have forgot their 
cittern and their music ; I had almost saitl, to the 
shame of their profession." But independently 
of the growing rivalry of the new.«papers, the 
barbers' shops were then no longer vi:{ited by the 
same class of customers as the barber-surgeons of 
former days, who set their apprentices to play 
and sing to their patients, while they were letting 
blood, or binding up a wound. 



Remarks on Lyrical Dramatic Performaiicei 

BT CARL MABIA VON WEBBO. 

[When Euryanthe was about, for the first time, 
to be produced in Leipzig, Herr Praoger, who 
was then director of the theatre, requested the 
author to furnish him with such directions for its 
performance as could be expressed in writing, and 
to maik the time of each movement throughout 
by Maclzel's Metronome. His application called 
forth the following remarks from Weber, which 
were afterwards publu^hcd in the Algemeine Mu' 
siknlische Zeitung."] 

£ver^ singer imparts, however unconsciously, 
the traits of his own individual character to the 
dramatic character which he sustains. Thus two 
singers, the one possessed of a light and flexible 
voice, the other or an organ of great volume and 
power, will give the same composition in a man- 
ner widely different. The one will, doubtless, be 
more animated than the other ; and yet both mar 
do justice to the composer, inasmuch as both mark 
the gradations of passion in his compo:iition, faith- 
fully and expressively, according to the nature 
and degree of power possessed by each. But it is 
the duty of the music-director to prevent tiie 
singer from deceiving himself, by following too 
exclusively what at 6r8t appears to him most suit- 
able. This caution is particularly necessary with 
respect to certain passa^s, lest the effect of the 
whole piece should suffer for the sake of some 



favorite roulade, which the singer must neetls 
introduce. For instance, if a singer cannot throw 
sufficient fire and force of expression into the lat- 
ter passages of the air of Eglantine, he had better 
simplify, than attempt to ornament them ; other- 
wise the impassioned character of the whole piece 
must sustain an irreparable injury. By the same 
rule, if a performer cannot do juittice to the strong 
and vindirtive air of Elvira in the Opferfest^ she 
will much less injure the work by omitting it alto- 
gether, than by giving it to the hearer in the style 
of a tame solfeggio. 

It is one of the severest of problems, so per- 
fectly to unite song and instrumental accompani- 
ment, in the rhythmical movement of a composi- 
tion, as to make them amalgamate ; that is, .to 
make the latter sustain, heighten, and enforce the 
expression of the passion; for song and instru- 
ments are, in their nature, repugnant to each 
other. 

Through the medium of emphasis, and verbal 
articulation, song gives to the measure an effect 
which, perhaps, may be compared to the uniform 
breaking of waves upon the shore. Instruments, 
and particularly those of the stringed kind, divide 
the time into sharp beats, mathematically true, 
like those of the pendulum. Now, justne^^s of 
expression requires a union of these conflicting 
properties. The movement ought not to be a 
tyrannical check — ^a driving mill-hammer, but 
must be to the compo^iition, what pulsation is in 
the animal economy. There is no stow movement 
in which passngcs demanding acceleration do not 
occur. On the other hand, there is no quick 
movement but what requires in many pass^iges 
moderate retardation. These changes, in partic- 
ular cases, are absolutely necessary to expression. 

But, for Goii's sake, let no singer presume to 
think himself justified, by what is here said, in 
rushing into a hair-brained mode of performance, 
tearing at pleasure into very tatters, any number 
of bars he may think proper; a mode of proceed- 
ing which cannot fail to excite the same feeling in 
the hearer of taste, as is produced by the clown 
who distorts his limbs to amuse the mob. No; 
let the acceleration and retardation of the time be 
such as to convey the idea of their being dictated 
by feeling. Nor ought these modifications, 
whether in a musical or in a poetical point of 
view, to be admitted, except in accordance with 
the tone and character of the passion expressed. 
In a duet, for instance, two characters which con- 
trasit with each other, will require a different mode 
of expression. Of this, the duet between Licinius 
and the Hi^h Priest in the Vestale, may serve as 
an example ; the greater the degree of dignified 
composure given to the passages in the part of the 
High Prie:{t, and of energy and passion to those 
of Licinius, proportionably the more striking will 
be the effect produced, and vet music has no 
marks or signs by which all tliu<, important as it 
confessedly is, can be denoted. Such indications 
can be found only in the feelings of the performer, 
or of the director; if they exi^tt not in one of the 
two, the metronome is unable to supply the want ; 
all that this can do is, mechanically to prevent 
any gros;* mistakes. As to an attempt to denote 
all the delicate shades of feeling, and the conse- 
quent modifications necessary to give full effect 
to a performance, I have found every endeavor 
fruitless, and have desisted from the task as hope- 
less. 

I send you, however, such indications as I can 
give, not so much in the hope that they will satisfy 
the end you have in view, as in compliance with 
your friendly request 

Philadblphia, Feb. 12. — ^Your invalid corres- 
pondent writes to show yon that he is in the land of 
the living, in spite of the cold weather, and of a due 
proportion of the " ills that flesh is heir to." 

I made an error in my last letter ; let me correct 
it without delay. I said that Mr. Mbiobbn'b oratorio 
of " The Deluge" was to be performed hy the Musical 
Union,— I was wrong, for the Harmonia, I now un- 



derstand, has assumed the honor and responsibility 
of placing it before the public ; so much for speaking 
on hearsay instead of upon my own knowledge, bnt 
when one's society consists principally of nurses, 
doctors and the day's paper, one cannot expect to be 
well posted up in musical matters. 

There have been a great number of concerts during 
the many weeks I have been obliged to keep in doors, 
to say nothing of three ni^shts of Italian opera hy the 
La^^raufre troupe. I should have much liked to have 
heard Vbrdi's Trovatore, and reported to yon its 
real reception by our musical circles, but it was of 
course impossible. Olb Bull has been here; 
GoTTSCHALK had a complimentary concert given 
him and was ohliged to perform on a square piano ; 
the Musical Union opened the new hall in Market 
street with its sixth and last concert, the remaining 
six of the promised scries being indefinitely post- 
poned ; the Mozart Centennial Celebration took 
place as announced and was an entire failure in 
every point of view ; Bishop's first Ballad Soirde 
was given last Wednesday, the second is announced 
for tomorrow; Hxnii an Thorbbcks's lascsical eve- 
ning is to take place to-night; the fourth concert of 
the Harmonia, third of the subscription series, was 
given last evening, and I hear was as crowded as 
usual, notwithstanding the condition of the streets, 
which is atrociously sloppy — the programme was 
miscelliineons, selected almost witliont exception 
from the great masters. The first concert of the 
Oratorio and Madrigal society (the amiable Crouch's) 
is announced for the 23d, when Lock's music to 
^ Macbeth'* is to be sung ; the Glee and Madrigal So- 
ciety, a separate affair, composed of Bishop's classes, 
will give its first on the 29ih, while a grand charity 
concert is talked of for tlie 27th. So yon see there 
is plenty of music for those who are able to go out 
and enjoy it. I live in hopes of hearing some of the 
many entertainments; until I do, farewell. 

YEniTAS. 
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Italian Opera.—" The Prophet" 

The great novelty of the season, and the great 
event — at least after that performance of Don 
Giovanni — has been the production for the first 
time in Boston of the far-famed Proph^te of Met- 
ERBERR. The Boston Theatre was absolutely 
crowded with a most brilliant audience on Friday 
e\'ening of last week, eager for a first taste ; and 
on the repetition, Wednesday evening, the audi- 
ence was above the average. It was well, for 
our instruction, that the Prophete had been 
immediately preceded by Don Giovanni ; nothing 
could have brought out its characteristics in a 
more bold relief; nothing could appear in greater 
contrast than the music, genius, and entire meth- 
ods of Mozart and Meyerbeer. We appreciate 
them both the better by having heard them in 
close juxtaposition. 

We have all heard of the excitement which 
attended the first splendidly successful produc- 
tion of ** The Prophet** in Paris. It had been 
composed some eight years earlier under thft title 
of ** The Anabaptists ;'* was re-written, promised 
to the public of the Grand Opera, and postponed 
again and again for a year or two, to allow of 
infinite revisions and rehearsals, and was finally 
brought out (even then with some curtailments, 
for it was five hours long) on the 16 th of April, 
1849. It was the third of Meyerbeer*8 great 
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masterpieces written for the Grand Opera; and 
his staunch admirers pronounced it as much 
greater than the Huguenots^ as that was greater 
than Robert le Diable; while others find an inspi- 
ration, a spontaneous, genial flow of musical 
idea, of melody, in Robert, which disappears for 
them more and more in the inore ingeniously- 
elaborate and imposingly effective works which 
followed. " The Prophet** is necessarily criii- 
cised both from points of view above it and below 
it ; from below, by those who cannot appreciate 
wliat there is in it that is greater than what they 
have been used to, — the physically and quasi 
pas^iona11y exciting common-places of the ui^ual 
popular Italian operas ; there is too much thought, 
too much design, too much voluntary sacrifice of 
cheap effects in it for them. On the other hand, 
those who judge from the highest stand-point, 
from experience of the inspired creations of 
genius like Mozart, Beethoven, or even Rossini, 
while they acknowledge its great merits, see that 
after all it is a work for effect, and not a pure 
creation of unquestionable genius. Genius, like 
Mozart, wins the people, goes to the common 
heart, and makes its wonders felt by all, at the 
same time that it tasks the brain of the thinker, 
of the learned, scientific critic, to discern the 
tithe of the latent excellencies of its thoroughly 
learned, yet perfectly spontaneous product 
Meyerbeer's music, as such, disappoints the Bel- 
lini, Donizetti, Verdi enthusiasts ; simply because 
it is really novel, runs in no well-worn, easy senti- 
mental channels, taxes thought continually to 
mark what It is, even as it taxed thought and 
volition on the part of the composer to bring out 
such a connected series of new designs and weld 
them all together to his purpose. The ma^s there- 
fore found it, musically, strange, fatiguing, heavy. 
A smaller number, weary of the hacknied 
Italian opera melody, blessed or cursed with some 
intellectual curiosity and demanding evermore 
new thought, something to discover and think 
about, as well as something just to feel and be 
stirred up with for the moment, were delighted 
with the curious wealth of novel effects, if not 
ideas, in this elaborate score; with the ingenious 
fitting of quaint, characteristic musical cos- 
tume to each point of the dramatic plot ; with 
the wonderful calculation of effects, sacrificing 
such momentary ones as others would often 
make, to greater effect of the whole. These 
are refreshed by such abundant evidences of in- 
vention, such skilful devices to illustrate and help 
on the one grand design. They say, here is an 
opera with something in it, some positive addition 
to the old stock, even should it be found wanting 
in the scales of the highest criticism ; and many 
will not believe it can be found so. A still smaller 
few acknowledge the novelty, the power, the 
cleverness, enjoy much in detail, and as a whole 
find it interesting and suggestive, yet feel too 
clearly that ingenuity is the right word for it, and 
not genius; that the inspiration is not equal to the 
study of effect; that the direction after all is 
false and the success of to-day is made paramount 
to the higher and eternal truth of Art. Take 
away the great display, and what greatness is 
there lefl ? Remove it from the theatre, and 
indeed from any theatre but the Grand Opera 
of Paris, try over the music on a small scale, 
without accessories, and view it simply musically, 
and what, with all its felicitous and novelties, 
do you find vitally inherent in its every fibre at 



all comparable to what you find in music of 
Mozart, Rossini, Weber, and the real men of 
genius? Read Mozart's account of his ofin 
method of composing great works (in his letter 
on another page,) and what can be imagined 
more utterly opposite than the elaborate, pain- 
fully piece-meal method of Meyerbeer? lie 
is not inspired with an ineffably beautiful and 
grand creation all at once, whole, as Minerva 
leaped from the brain of Jove. As different as 
possible from all that, must have been the genesis 
of the Huguenots and the Prophdte, 

Such, we are quite snre, was the result of these 
first trials on the audience here ; and such it has 
been ever^'whero, making allowance for the pecu- 
liar passion for stage effect which belongs to the 
French character'] and culture, and makes the 
Grand Opera the focus of talents such as Meyer- 
beer's. One cannot but be interested in the 
play. It has characters in it. Fides and Jean 
and the Anabaptists are not likely to be soon 
forgotten. But of these the poet, more than the 
musician, seems to have been the father. Scribe 
is the most admirable of librettists, really one of 
the first dramatists of our age ; he has furnished 
the composer with a remarkably fine plot and 
poem ; has Meyerbeer breathed a deeper life 
and meaning into these characters, re-created 
them by his music, as Mozart did those furnished 
by Da Ponte? Does the music indicate more 
meaning than tlie words? We cannot yet per- 
ceive it ; but it is not time to render final judg- 
ment on so great a work, which we have heard 
performed but twice, and that of course with very 
insufficient means and much curtailment. It is 
rather our duty simply to report so much as we 
have thus far found. 

Meyerbeer, as M. F^tis well says, loves to deal 
with mystical ideas. ** In Robert, all the interest 
consists in the struggle of the good and evil ge- 
nius for the possession of a weak and passionate 
soul. In the Huguenots, it is the most exalted 
love in conflict with the sentiment of duty and 
religious faith ; in le Prophete, it is the annihila- 
tion of human sentiments by fanaticism." The 
wild scenes of the Anabaptist peasants' insurrec- 
tion, and the eventful life of Jean of Leyden 
afforded fine sphere to the musician and librettist, 
full of tragedy, of splendid spectacle, of romance 
and the most striking contrasts. There was the 
charm of history, too, an opportunity to exercise 
that tact in local coloring, which Meyerbeer 
possesses in a very high degree. They could 
not conform their drama strictly to the facts of 
history; the conclusion, for instance, — a very 
lame and impotent one, after the stereotype pat- 
tern of a thousand melodramas, ending in a 
grand explosion, which destroys the hero and all 
concerned, is but the play-wright's cutting of the 
knot of difficulty. The historical John was cap- 
tured and put to death with utmost torture.' 
Then too the mere monotony of carnage and 
fanaticism required some relief, something tor 
touch the human chords ; hence the invention of 
the love of John and Bertha, and the sublime 
impersgnation of the maternal sentiment in Fides. 
These elements are skilfully wrought together 
into a splendid combination of music, spectacle 
and drama. 

The first act gives us a miniature of the times, 
by a scene in the environs of Dordrecht, in Hol- 
land. You have on the one side the castle of the 
lord of the domain, count Oberthal ; on the other 



the simple peasant life of his vassals ; and you 
are about to see what might occur in any Grerman 
village at that time. There is no overture, only 
a few measures of the orchestra as the curtain 
rises on the rural scene ; it is the hour of rest 
from labor ; a peasant on the rocks, with a corner 
muse to his lips, summons his companions to their 
repast, the strain and echoes being given by the 
low clarinet tones in the orchestra. (Laughably 
enough, our actor raised his horn to hb lips while 
the echoes were sounding, and lefl the whole 
matter to the orchestra the second night) The 
chorus of millers and peanuts is quite gay and 
festive, triangle and piccolo quaintly chiming in 
upon a droning harmony. Bertha, the betroth- 
ed of Jean, (Miss Henslkr) enters and sings a 
song of joy at the thought of soon meeting her 
lover (omitted here.) Then enters Fides, the 
mother of Jean, commissioned to conduct his 
bride to him. Their recitative is treated in quite 
an original and peculiarly conversational manner, 
the interest of the orchestra never for a moment 
ceasing. The picturesque, yet simple costume of 
both ladies, was exceedingly appropriate and 
tasteful. Bertha, as vassal of the Count, cannot 
go without his consent, and they approach the 
castle. But now, strange, murky sounds of horns 
and bassoons herald the intervention of a new 
element, the &te, as it were, in the drama, and 
we hear the sombre choral, sung in unison and 
octave, of the three Anabaptist leaders, who soon 
appear upon the rocks in the background darken- 
ing the scene. Here is what they sing : 
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This has perfectly the tone of the rude chorales 
of the sixteenth century, yet we have M. Fetis* 
assurance that it was expressly composed by 
Meyerbeer. Thrice repeated by these gentle- 
men in black (Morelli, Arnoldi and Gas- 
pa roni, who were capitally made up, especially 
Morelli, who looked like a genuine old Hussite, 
and kept a right fanatical expression on his face), 
and afterwards sung in full chorus by them and 
the peasants, whom they have c>fi*ectually preach- 
ed into insurrection and a belief in a near mil- 
lennium, this chorale gives a sort of key-note to 
the whole; it is ominously effective. The loud 
liberty chorus, which follows, reminds one of the 
first finale in Don Juan, They seize whatever 
weapons come to hand and rush to attack the 
castle, when Count Oberthal, (Amodio, very 
oddly dressed), laughing with his nobles, and 
with a guard, comes out and the valiant rebels 
shrink and try to hide their weapons. Scarcely 
noticing them he has the three black crows ex- 
pelled, pestilent preachers of sedition that they 
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are, and finds a more welcome object in the fair 
Bertha, who approaches him with Fides, and they 
make their reque^ in a pretty duet, which was 
nicely snnrr, Bertha taking the upper part. The 
count cannot part with so much beauty and claims 
Bertha for himself ; the peasants are indignant; 
Bertha and Fides are seized and carried into the 
castle, and to improve the opportunity, the three 
gentlemen in black let us hear again from the 
outside their Ad nos^ ad salutnrem vndam. The 
music in all this first act is comparatively simple ; 
no great effects are attempted, while every detail 
shows the most studied care. 

Act ir. introduces us to Jean, the future pro- 
phet The scene is his inn, at Leyden ; John, 
occupied with sweet thoughts, awaits impatiently 
the return of Fides with his Bride. Peasants, 
soldiers, &c., enter dancing and singing, and call- 
ing for beer. Beautiful is the little tenor strain 
in which Jean (Salviani) thinks of Bertha* 
The three Anabaptists also enter, and sit down 
to drink ; are struck by the resemblance of John 
to a picture of David in the cathedral of Munster ; 
inquire of the peasants if he is brave, is an en- 
thusiast, &c., and when the rest are sent out to 
meet Bertha, they listen to the rerital of his 
dream, from which they are convinced that he is 
their appointed prophet and king. The mu.«ic of 
this dream is remarkable. It is preluded by a 
snatch of Jhe Coronation march, and accompanied 
by a melody of low flute tones, with aerial high 
notes of the violins, which is an anticipation of 
the hymn of the choir boys, expanded to large 
proportions in the great cathedral scene of the 
Fourth Act. The latter portion, where the 
bloody images start up, is terrific, almost Fret/- 
schWz-like in (he accompli niment; brass and tym- 
pani do their utmost. (Yet it may be remarked 
that throughout the opera the noisier orchestral 
effects are carefully kept from drowning the 
voices.) The Three are more than ever per- 
suaded that he is the Messiah they are seeking, 
and tell him the dream betokens that he is to 
reign 1 He shrinks from the idea, and in a sweet 
Andante Pastorale^ in 9-8 measure, one of the 
very few melodies which one carries away from 
the opera, sings of a sweeter empire : Un impero 
piu soave, Un affetto piu sincero, in which he 
hopes to live and die at home. They leave him, 
repeating: "Thou shalt be king," and he is glad 
to be rid of their shadow. 

Now are heard strange sounds in the orchestra, 
— ^a galloping movement by two bassoons, at the 
same time with a measured mari'h by clarinets, 
horns and strings, (rather a melodramatic piece 
of imitation,) which is soon explained by the 
precipitate entrance of Bertha pursued by sol- 
diers of the Count (in the version here used, the 
Count himself leads them.) Jean secretes her ; 
they threaten to kill Fides, whom they bring 
with them, unless he gives Bertha up ; the filial 
sentiment prevails, and he sinkg into a seat and 
buries his head in his hands in despair as his be- 
trothed is hurried off. Here were the materials 
for a grand concerted finale, according to the 
usual Italian opera model; but Meyerbeer 
passes on, giving us the well-known truly 
dramatic song: Ah.monfls ! in which Fides blesses 
her son for this self-sacrifice. She leaves him to 
his own thoughts of vengeance, and just then the 
Ad no8 of the fatal Three is heard again with- 
out, conspiring with his thought, as the three 
witches with the dreamsof Macbeth. (It is said 



that Macbeth was performed in Paris, about the 
time that Scribe wrote this.) lie calls them in, 
already theirs, and (he act closes with a quartet 
of thi^ four men, in which the zeal of fanaticism 
gets the belter ^of the simple human, filial sen- 
timent ; he must see his mother once before he 
goes to be their warrior prophet ; they warn him 
from such weakness ; again involuntarily he rushes 
to her chamber to take one last look, but at a 
sudden explosion of the tympani (one of the 
peculiar ways of marking a climax in this opera !) 
he tears himself away and follows the murky 
Three. 

The third act tikes us into the midst of the tu- 
mult and carnage of the insurrection. Amid 
chaotic blasts and alarums of the orchestra the 
curtain risi's on a winter scene, a frozen lake, 
with the towers of Munster in the distance, which 
the peasants arc besic;»ing. Soldiers rush from 
the sides di-apging prisoners, richly dressed, no- 
bles, monks, &c., and the peasantry dance round 
them, with a chorus, whose strange rhythm Ims a 
remorseless, wintry sound : Du sang ! Que Judas 
SMCComhe ! 

The solo, too, of Zacharias, sung with real fa- 
natical furor by Morelli; Awc^i nomhreux que 
les I'oile^y is remarkable for its impetuous and 
angry rhythm. Another of the Thn»e (leaders 
under Jean, still in their .«uits of black) leads in 
a band of soldiers, from a hard day's fight. The 
prisoners are led out in hope of ransom ; the 
soldiers are weary and hungry, and now begins the 
famous skating scene. Groups of women and 
children, upon skates, bring provisions, and then 
there is darning. The music of the dAnces, espe- 
cially the Pas des pafineurs, is quite original ; the 
accompaniment marks the nervous measured 
effort that propels the skates, while the melody 
glides gracefully away in a freer rhythm. The 
skating may have had some poeticHl illusion on 
the Paridian stage ; here it was too much in the 
foreground and lacked remoteness; the clatter 
of the skates was too great for the nmsic. 

Next we enter the tent of the three Anabap- 
tists, who are planning an assault on Munster, 
without the Prophet's knowledge. A quaint 
episode is created by the bringing in of Count 
Oberthal prisoner ; it is too dark to recognize 
him ; he asks what they are fighting for, is in- 
structed in their fanatical and communist creed, 
pretends to wish to join them, and takes the oath, 
comically enough, to each of their bloody articles. 
The music to this is called in the French score a 
Trio bouffe^ and indeed you seem for a time to be 
listening to strains from " the Barber," and begin 
to confound our solemn friends with Don Basilio ; 
the dialogue is admirably managed, and the music 
well convc} s the hypocritical tone of Oberthal. 
But the drollest is where they strike a Kjrht, sing- 
ing a couple of lively stanzas as the sparks fiy 
from the flint — more curious than natural — and 
rccognive their foe. As he is sent off to execu- 
tion, Jean appears and saves him. He is sick of 
the cruelties perpetrated by his followers, who, 
finding (he city still hold out against them, begin 
to murmur, and cry " Death to the Prophet ! '» 
Here the Prophet rises in the might of his en- 
thusiasm, upbraids and quells them, and compels 
all to kneel in prayer, and chant a Miserere. 
Remembering that Bertha is in Munster, he is 
again inspired to go on, and his appeal to arms 
and victory rises to one of those climaxes of inspi- 
ration, which explains his power over bis ignorant 



and superstitious followers. In the midst of it he 
thinks of Joan of Arc, sees heaven open, and 
hears the sound of sacred harps and voices float- 
ing over Munster. Poet and musician have here 
done their best to work up an imposing finale. 
The theme of this concluding prayer: Re del 
Cielo, has the very familiar sound of one of those 
old Catholic hymns, which has also found its way 
into our Protestant hymn-books. 

But wo have not room to go thronfrh at this 
slow rate. Wc must speak of the last two acts 
next week. So far there has been no very in- 
tense personal development ; all has been com- 
paratively quiet in the music and characters of 
Fides and Bertha ; they have been only inciden- 
tal to the historical drama : in the great fourth 
act their time comes, and wc can only hint now 
of the sublime and thrilling pathos which Mme. 
Lagrakgb exhibits both in singing and in ac- 
tion, in the part of Fides, one of the most trying 
rdles, in those two last acts, to be found in the 
whole range of opera. We have seen nothing 
greater upon any stage than the scene where she 
claims the Prophet as her son, aud then is forced 
to disown him. Very great, too, was she 
in the prison scene, wcere she brings him to re- 
pentance. The music is extremely difTicuk, of 
great compass, requiring abundant use of the con- 
tralto as well as the soprano register, (it was 
written, for Viardot Garcia,) ranging through 
unusual intervals, strange rhythmical divisions 
and declamatory accents ; yet she sang all to a 
marvel. It seemed almost incredible for a voice 
of such slight substance. 

Miss Hensler, too, appears to even better 
advantage than ever before in her (much 
abridged) character of Bertha; she sang the 
music very sweetly, fully sharing the applause of 
the duets with Lagrange, and in one scene show- 
ed a good deal of dramatic power. Sig. Salvi- 
ani could not look the majesty or beauty of the 
man who could pass for a prophet and work al- 
most miracles by the charm of personal presence; 
but he did well, and sang quite effectively. With 
the three Anabaptists no fault could be found ; 
MoRRLLi was capital ; Gasparoni too, except 
in a too merry twinkle of the eye (yet they all 
turned out to be rogues ); and Arnoldi*s tenor, 
at other times so hard, had just the right sound 
in the rude Anabaptist unison canticles. The 
choruses were sung effectively ; the orchestra, 
allowing for its small proportion of strings and 
the maddening loudness of those drums, gives, 
we should think, a very fair idea of the rich and 
curious instrumentation. As for scenic display, 
it of course was not Paris ; but the Coronation 
scene was made quite brilliant and gorgeous, and 
is there another country in the world, where a 
long procession could be encored and repeated 
as it was done here at both performances 1 

Our reailers will have an opportunity to satis- 
fy themselves of the transcendant power of Mme. 
Lagrange as Fides, this afternoon, when the 
Prophete will be repeated for the finale of this 
short operatic season. 

On Saturday afternoon was repeated Semira- 
mide, whose free spontaneous outflow of yolup- 
tuous melody was reaMy refreshing after the hi- 
bored novelties of Le Prophe'te, Lagrange 
and DiDiEE were admirable again. On Monday 
Lucrezia Borgia was repeated, with Ai^roDio as 
the Duke. Last evening Miss Heksler's bene- 
fit in 1 Puritanij of which hereafter. 
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P. S. By announcement in another column it 

will be seen that Mr. Fa ink has yielded to pressing 

petitions from many opera-lovers, and will f;ivc four 

perform imccs next week. Observe the evenings are 

changed. 

■ — < ■ ii I 

New Music. 

(From Scbabertlt & Co., Ilumburg, Leipzig and V^w York.) 

Cn\«LP:8 Mayer. Op. 141. Le ProphdU^ Grande 
I'antaisic pour le Piano. Pp. 27. 

A brilliant and difficult show-pie/^c for the virtuoso 
concert-player, or the ambitions amateur, who pos- 
sesscs a good deal of execution and whose fingers 
itch for more. Ushered by the loud march, some of 
the principal motives of the Prophc^e are introduced, 
illustrated, varied, and bedeviled in the modern 
fiushion, with arpcg(;ios, long passages of tremolo, 
and so forth, cleverly and gracefully, as Carl Mayer 
alwas does, who is one of the more successful of 
those who follow next, yet a long wny after, LtszT. 
By ll:o way, is it not greatly to Liszt's honor, what- 
ever his earlier career, that he, acknowledged king 
in all that concerns execution, effect, virtuosity in 
piano-playing, never consents to play a thing of this 
kind now in public, but devotes his skill to the in- 
terpretation of the master works of genius ? 

A. GocKET.. Op. 19. Souvenir de Niagara ; Caprice 
Curacteristique. Pp. 13. 

A rapid, galop like Allegro, not without grace and 
sparkle ; not very difficult, but nothing without clear 
and free execution, and likely to please many. — 
What influences Niagara may ha\'e minified in its 
birth, are not apparent. Niagara (pictured on the 
title-page) may help to sell it, as the grand fulls 
have turned many a mill erenow. 

A. GocKKL. Op. 20. Les Adieux, Nottume Senii- 
mentaU, for Viano] pp. 10. 

In the usual form of Notturncs, by Field, Kalk- 
brenner, &c. ; a long, flowing 4-4 raelo<ly, in Aflat 
at first plain, with occasional little tendrils of orna- 
ment, and light arpcg;;io chords extended tlirou<;h 
two octaves or more ; afterwards varied, the chords 
struck alternately below and above, with hands cross- 
ing. Not particularly easy to play well. Tiie author 
on the title page styles himself El^ce de F. Mendds- 
tohn Barihoidy. 

FERDrvAND FiCKER. I. Pdfogogische Dibliothek 
(Pfdaifoific LUtrarif) fur Piano. Section 2. pp. 22. 
— II. Farewell Nwinrne, op. 12, pp. 7. — IlL La 
Gracieuife, Schottiah de Sedan. 

No. 1 contiins thirty little pieces for beginners, 

beginning with the very simplest and progressing 

by easy degrees to more difficult ; yet oil quite simple. 

The pieces arc in many forms of waltz, march, 

audante cantabi/e^ tremo'o^ &c., and must interest the 

scholar. Nos. 2 and 3 form numbers of a series of 

larger pieces for more advanced players, and seem 

clever in their way. 

The Family Pianist (Piano Dlimienlrse^) a selection 
of D incf'S, Miinlies, Airs, &c., arranged by J. 

SCIIUDKRTH. Book I., pp. 11. 

Here are very simple and short arrangements of 
such pieces as the Polrtc<'a air: Son very in vezzosa, 
from I Paritani ; the Rhenish Polka; the Corona- 
tion March from " The Prophet"; Reissigcr's Fcen 
Waltz^ Rossini^s Tarantella ; ** Last Rose of Sum- 
mer," &c., &e. 

(Publishe'l by Nathan Richardnon.) 

C. A. Adlrr. Trois Duf/aieJIea Characterisiiqtiea^ 
for Piano-forte. No. 3. Reverie ; pp. .•>. 

A pleasing, pensive little melody in E major, with 
the four parts of the harmony well individuated ; the 
treatment and modulation refined, and nothing very 
common-place, until 3'ou reach an unmeaningly 
long die-away sce-saw upon tonic and dominant 
at the end. The only difficulty to the player will be 
found in some widely dispersed harmonics near the 
beginning. 



A. IIbnselt. Op. 13. Mazurl-a et Polka; pp. 9. 

After Chopin few preserve the spirit of the Ma- 
zurka — that wildflower of native Polish melodv, full 
of a delicate, deep, burning feeling, so happily as 
Henselt. The form in itself is always interesting, 
but doubly so when it becomes a mould to the inspi- 
rations of so poetic a composer. This one is well 
worth the trouble to learn it. The Polka too, is 
above the common humdrum character of polkas, — 
the work of an artist. Both pieces arc above me- 
dium difficulty. 

H BRRTtNi. Mother and Daughter ; four easy, pretty 
Duets^ for the piano ; pp. 5 each. Price 25 cts. each 

The domestic title tells the purpose of these very 
nice little pieces for the juvenile stages of four-hand 
practice. There is a certain grace of style about 
even the least things of Bertini. 



C. T. Brunner. Twenty-four very easy melodies for 
young pupils, for four hands. In tive numbers, each 
of 5 pi\j;es ; 20 cts. each. 

These are of the very simplest sort of exercises. 
Tbe hand remains in one position through each 
piece, and in the upper part the two hands play the 
melody all through in octaves, with scarce an excep- 
tion. All are kept, too, in the natural key until the 
last few numbers, which enter A minor, F and G. 

IHusinal (!JIiit-<I[Iiat. 

Tickers are already selling briskly for the Beet- 
hoven FiiSTivAL on the 1st of March. Those who 
would secure choice seats must lose no time. The 
original plan of the programme has been somewhat 
varied; it will probably be announced in full next 

week Otto Dkesel's Second Soiree cannot 

take place to-night on account of indisposition. It 
will probably occur on Wednesday. Among the 
classical novelties of the occasion Mr. Dresel will 
produce a Trio (for piano, violin and 'cello.) com- 
posed by a lady, namely the gifted and early lamented 
sister of Mendelssohn, Madame Fanny IIknsbl. 
. . . .The Handel and Haydn Society announce 
a Sacred Concert to-morrow evening with the aid of 
Lagrange, Hensler, and the other artists of the 
Italian Opera, just about to leave us. 

London gossip says, quite positively, and without 
contradiction 80 far, that Mmc. Jenny Lind Gold- 
SCHMIDT is about to appear once more in opera. 
The story is that Messrs. Lumley, Mitchell and Otto 
Goldschmidt have taken Her Majesty's Theatre, 
which has been shut up for two or three years (ever 
since the great Johanna. Wagner law-suit^, and 
which Jenny alone was able to make profltable. 
She is to be the prima donna; but what further has 
not tran<;pired. We wi>h it might prove true. That 
the greatest dinger of our age, the one prima donna 
who has genius in the highest sense, and who knows 
music and all its mas^erworks as well as she knows 
how to sing, should now, in the fullness of her powers, 
abandon their greatest sphere of exercise, is a calam- 
ity to the best interests of Art. In a great artist 
humanity realizes one of its own ideals ; the artist is 
for us what we cannot all be for ourselves; the 
world cannot afford that private life should claim 
the whole of such an one ; they come too seldom 
and their age needs their gift. May the rumor prove 
true, and may we yet see Jenny Lind in operfi in 
America ! 

Kladeradatsch^ the German Punchy is very fdnny 
al)Out Tannhauserf as performed last month at Berlin. 
It gives a parody of the poem, of which the hero and 
the plot are Richard Wagner himself and his for- 
tunes, with a series of pictorial caricatures, represent- 
ing scenes before, during and after the performance. 
Under the flrst head we have the poor conductor, 
spent witli his gigantic labors of rehearsal, pat to 



bed ; on the floor a heap of used-up batons, with one 
more, marked " reserve,** lying across the score of 
TannhSuser upon the music-stand. . . .Punch himself, 
the great original all-sided Mr. Punch, who lives 
and rules in England, has been amusing himself, 
seeing that it was so much the fashion, with manu- 
facturing '* Rossiniana,*' in which of course he suc- 
ceeds better than anybody else. Here they are : 

The French, Belgian and German papers are full 
of the sayings of Rossini. Since the " illustrious 
maestro" has given up ma«ic, he has taken to com- 
posing jokes. Most of his bon-mots are in the Bouffe 
style. Nothing is too extravagant for his humor, so 
long as he succeeds in making 3-ou laugh. We will 
endeavor, from memory, to reproduce a few of his 
most brillinnt sayings, as they have been reproduced 
latf'ly, by Hiiler,'Lc<omte, E<cudier, and others: — 

Ho said of the celebrated Marquisa di Z— , that 
she had '^amind that changed as often as a play- 
bill ; what she promised to-day she rarely performed 
to-morrow." 

Rossini defines Bellini. Ilaldvy, and Weber as fol- 
low^ : *' The first is natural, the second unnatural, 
and the third snpernatural." 

He says Costa is "honest and clever; but ex- 
tremely conceited. The reason why he wears gloves 
when he conducts, is for fear of soiling his fingers 
with other composers' music." 

He gives as his reason for not composing anything 
more, that the '* musical market is overdone. What 
will you, when the opera is turned into nothinjr bet- 
ter than a stock-exchange— overrun with worthless 
notes?" 

" The English goto the opera to sleep — the French 
to talk — the (^ermans to dream — the Italians to lis- 
ten." 

Ros<:ini said of a Belgian, who had more than his 
fair share of national ugliness, " If that fellow had 
been in the Ark, we should not have had one. of the 
Singe species left. All the monkeys on board would 
have died of envy.** 

A lady, with whom he had been dining was press- 
ing him to favor the society with a song. " Really, 
mndame," exclaimed Rossini, *' you treat us poor 
musicians as if we were so many stnrved-out robins ; 
you throw us a few cnimbs from your table, and then 
expect ns to perch on your window-sill, and begin 
smLMug r 

Wrtirncr offered to play him a few specimens of 
bis ^fu8ic of the Future. " No, no.'* eagerly ejacnla- 
ted Rossini; " let us rather enjoy the Mu«ie of the 
Present; it is wrong, von know, to anticipate the 
future. Besides, mon cher Docteur. I can tell yon , I do 
not take the slightest pleasure in listening to Post- 
Obits.** 

Crowded Out. Notices of the past week's con" 
certs, already in type, must lie over till our next. 



Jtdc^rtl8<m<ttt8. 

Italian Opera....Boston Theatre. 

Tbe Director of the TfntUn Opera Troape htm the honAr to 
nnnonnre that, in def>'renre to the ftpneml demand of tlie 
Paltllr and the Prem, he bnn dfti'miined to give four more 
reprr-wntations ar the l^o^ton Thentre 

In nmkinir the above annnunrrment he deemfl ft but JaH ^o 
himfwlf to 8tnte thnt it to only at the ri'iff'rnrHd n>qii«>^g. bntli 
perttnnni and by leffer. of the patrons of the Opern. thnt h^ h-ia 
dftermined to abandon the giving of three reprpRcntatioitM In 
N* w York dnrlnK the week, idving four hire inntfad, end that 
Friday the 22d initt will be moat poxttirely the lavt time that 
theartistfi romprixinR thix troupe can nppeer in Boeton. a« 
thev nre under ronfrart to commence an engagement In Phil- 
atflphiaon MondHV the25rh inne. 

The four performancea bent vill be as follows :— 

MONDAY. Feb. 1«, LUCIA DI LAMMEltMOOR. 

Fur the Benffit of Max Marbtzex, when in addition 

to other attractiona, Mllv. Didikb will sing 

" La Colassa," in cositume. 

TUESDAY, Feb. 19 DON GIOVANNI 

THURSDAY, Feb. 21, TL BARRIBRE DI SKYIOLIA, 

(By general di^aire ) 

FRIDAY, Feb. 22d. Nitttonal Holiday — I^at NIftht of tha 

Opera — A Favorite Opera, and tli«> National Anthem, 

by the entire Company, will be given. 

Tlrkets for either performance at B. n. WADERS, No. 197 
Waahiogton street. 

Parquet and First Circle 91 .50 

Balcony 2.(0 

Second Circle 1.00 

With sccnred seats. 

OTTO DRi:S£I.'S SOIREES. 

The Second Soirte, which has been announced for tbi.^ eve- 
ning, ia unavoidably postponed to WEDNESDAY EVENING 
next, Feb. 20th. at Meioini. ChickerinffV Rooms. 

Tickets One Dollar each, at tha usual places. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

A GRAND SACRED CONCERT will b« glTeii by the Society 
on SUNDAY EVENING, V*h. 17. at the MuBio Hall, 
coiulftlng of genis i«i«ct«l firom Rn«tlnr« 

MOSES IN EGYPT, 

And STABAT MATER. 

Mjidamo DE LAGRANGE hM klndlj TolttntMftd her Ttloabk 
Bid na thia ocee*lno. 

The Society vlll alao be Msl»ted by 
MUe. DIDIEE, Mlw HKN8LER, 

Blgnori BRIGNOLT, 8ALVTANT, 

MORELLI, and AM ODIO, of the 

ITAIilAR OPERA COMPANY. 

MAX MARBTZBK, CARL ZERRAHN CoDdacton. 

V. V. MULLER OriaDtot. 

Tickets with iiM>iircd ScaU, SI each, may be obtained at B. 
H. Wadi's, No. 197 WMhlDftton itnet, and at the Hall on the 
erantng of Uie Concert. Mvub^'ifl will dbpeuee with their 
usual pririlege, and are requceted to be in attendance at 7 
o'clock. 

Doom open at 6K i to commence at 7>^ o'clock. 

U. L. HAZELTON, SeereUry. 

ED. B. ROBINSON. 

Ordm leceired at Rirhardion*fl Musical Exchange, 282 
Washington Street. 

gUQB PRMTING neatty and promptly eiecaled a[ this Office. 

THE CONQREQATIONAL HARP, 

A COLLECTION of Hymn Tnne«« Sentpnces and Chants, 
of both Ancient and Modern Compoeers, carefully wlccied 
from Tarions poblleiitlons,(by peruiliodon,) and designed more 

Eirrkularly for Congregati«inKl u«es, and Social Rifllgloui 
eetings; together with a Tarlety of Tunes for Sabbath 
Schools. 

This volume comprises a selection from the best pieces of 
the best and moat popular Cburch Music Books of the day, 
and will be highly esteemed by thoxe who would desire their 
IkTorites gathered firom many and bound in one neat and 
oonTenient Tolume. 

Published by OIIw«r Dltoom, 116 Washington 8u 

INAUaUBATIGN OF THE STATUE 

— — OF— 



q^B Directors of the BOSTON MUSIC UALL with the eo- 
1 operation of the Committee of the Orcheaml Concertis 

Sropoee to celebrate the placing of CRAtVFuKD^S BRONZE 
TATUB of BEErHOVBN In the MUSIC UALL, by a Gaamj) 
ViSTiTAL to uke place on SATUKbAY, Manh lut, 1856. 

The FestlTal will open with a Pnetieal Prologue, written and 
recited by U'm. W. SroaT, E^. The Prologue rnded, the Pro- 
gramme will be as nearly as possible the following : 

The thiee orchestral morements of the Ni»th (CROftAL) 
Stmpbomt— Hallelujah Choruit from the " Mount of Ollres"— 
Fantaaia for Plaoo, Chorua and Orchestra — Grand Aria from 
J^jtfe/'O— FIrat moTenient of yiolin Concerto ;— all being eom- 
poalUons of BEETUOVEN. 

As the Festiral is consecrated to tha memory of the greateat 
of Composers, and aa it la the first time that a Sratue of a 
great artist has been erected in America, the Committee hope 
them will be shown among the members of the moslral pro- 
fession a desire to assiat in the said celebration, and will grate- 
Ihlly reoeire any propoaltlon from indlTiJual artiste to that 



effact. 



In behalf of the Comnilttse, 



CHARLES C. PERKINS, Chairman. 



D^ Seenred seats to the aboTe named FestiTal will be ready 
fbr sale at Richardson's Musical Earhange, No. 282 Washiug 
ton street, on and after Monday, Feb. 4th, 1856. Price of 
Tickets One Dollar. The diagram of tl&e house nuy be seen 
at the above named place. 

For further partlcuUrs inquire of NATHAN RICHARDSON. 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

PuUiBked every Saturday, at 21 Sehool 8t. Boston. 
Tmro Dollar* p«r annum, In adwmnee* 

Daring the three years since It was established, this Journal 
has met with conUnually Increasing favor, and it will enter 
upon its EIGHTH TOLU&IE with tha number fbr Saturday, 
October 6th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Mvsic, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, ttom time to time— 1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Oparas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
perfbrmed, accounts of their Composers, Ac. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News fW>m all parts. 4. Corrss* 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struBMnts, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral| Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concart-room, tha Theatre, the Chamber, and 
tha Street, &e. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Seulpturs, Painting, Ac. 8. Original and Selected Poems, Ac. 

IC7*Back numbers, ttom. the commencement, can be far- 
nlshed. Address (poat>paid) 

J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 BOHOOI 8f . BoROH. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^ (Imported from England) 

3^9' Broadway y N.Y. 

MUSICAL PRESKNTS. 

NOVELLO'S OCTAVO EDITIONS OF ORATORIOS, In 
Vocal Score, with a separate afrooipaniment for the Organ 
or Piano- Forte. By Vi»ci.ht Novcllo. These works will be 
fnund apprrprlate presents, combining elegance with a mode- 
rate outlay fbr a standard work. 

WORKS ALREADY COMPLETED: 

HATDN'B 
Crsatlon (Bound) •1.25 

HANDEL'S 

Solomon, (Bound) 1 . 88 

Israel in Egypt, '* 1-68 

Meeiriah, '* 168 

Samson, " 188 

Judas Haceabaeua, " 1-68 

Jephtha, " 1.68 

Dettlngen Te Deum, \ rv^M-i n m 

Coronation Anthem, »* Zadock the Priest," J ' ' • 't™**"' "'» 

Jo<ihua, (Bound) 1.88 

Aria and Galatea, ( Paper covers) 75 ; 
Alexander's Fea»it, " 

Ode to St Cacilla'a Day, ** 

Deborah, 

Saul, 



80 
50 



u 



2.26 



M 
(1 


1.68 
1.63 


M 


1.68 


U 


1.88 



MENDELSSOHN'S 

St. Paul, 

Hymn of Praise— Lobgesang, (Paper) 81-00 \ 
Aa the Hart Pants, '* .88 )' " 

MOZART, HATDN, AND BEETHOVEN. 

The Three Fevorite Ma^fes, with the Latin words, and an 
English adaptation by 11. O. Loraine. Esq., namely : 

Moaart's Tweiah Maas, (Paper) 88 ) 

Haydn's Third or Imperial, *• 68 { (Bound) 2.18 

Beethoven's Mass in C, ** 68 ) 

«* Engedl ; or David in the Wilderness, (Paper) 0.75 
Mosart's 15th Mass (the celebrated Requiem,). . . ** 0.50 

ROMBERG'S 
LayoftheBeU, « 0.68 

All the (nioniMs fh>m the octavo editions may be had sepa- 
rately, trom 8 rents to 18 cents each. 

Also each piece from the above Oratorios to be had aepa- 
rately in full music sixe. 

C. BBEirSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 

Depot of Erard't Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

(O^ Constantly on band a complete assortment of American 

Publlcadons. 

L. H- SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

SOB 'WasMlni^n Btreett Boston. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

JHanofkctorjr, 379 'Wosblnn^ton Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

MR. J, C. D. PARKER. 

WILL be happy to give instruction In Plano-forta and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address : — 
No. 8 Hay ward Pkce. May 26. tf 

J . M . MOZART, 

RESIDENCE, 18 MARION fTREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson's Mn>lcal Exchange, 282 Washington Si. 

OTTO DRESEL 

Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson 's Musical Exchange. Terms, 860 pe^ quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; 880 per quarter of 12 l«ssons, one a week. 

CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATiBNT ACTION 
GRAND AND 8QUARE 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



W ABEROOmS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 B08T0N. tf 



JUNIATA BALLADS, (fbr Littia Singers,) by 

M. D Sullivan, £§ 

MANUAL or HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 

byj CD PtEKta, 78 

THE FIRST BOOK FOR THE PIANO-FOUTE, by A. 

Li t-aarsKTisa, 78 

MODEHN SCHOOL FOR THK PIANO-FORTE, by N. 

RiciuansuH, (8ch thounand now ready,) 8.08 

KI^The above valuable works are pablbhed at tbe MmcAL 
BzcHAROB. Boaron. by NATHAN RICHARDSON, Agent fiir 
Lighte, Newton & Bradbury's celebrated Piano-Fortes. 



MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
10 BMtcM St. Boston, and 1%'. Conabrtdce, BTn. 

B7*PIAN08 FOR SALE OR TO LET. 

8IQ. AUGU8TO BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNEY ST. 

GEORGE W. PRATT. 

MUSIC ROOM UNDER PARK STREET CHURCH. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Renldanoo Ho. 60 Knoolsuad Btmot. 

MLLE. OABBIELXaE DE LA HOITE 

— oivse— 
INSTRUCTION on ilio PIANO-FORTE, 

And may be addressed at her residence, 56 Haoc4ick St. 
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The Mission of Mozart 

Lbadimo Characteristics of his GBniirs and 

HIS Works. 

BT A. OITLIBICHBFF. 

(Continued from p. 154 ) 

Mozart's models for the Opera and Orches- 
tral Music were his contemporaries ; on the one 
side the Italians taken in a mass, as representa- 
tives of vocal melody, on the other side his fa- 
mous countr)'mcn and friends, Gluck and 
Joseph Haydn. Placed between the interests 
of song and of the drama, it was his task to har- 
monize their rival claims, by subordinating them 
to a third interest, which was peculiarly his own. 
In other words, he had to uphold with all the 
power at his command the principle of lyric- 
dramatic truth ; to point out a significant and 
brilliant sphere for execution, when the singers 
bad more than was necessary ; especially to lend 
to theatrical music a value independent of its 
application, so that a piece, taken out from its 
connection and its text, should still always be 
good music, clear, expressive, beautiful, in har- 
mony wirh itself as well as with the libretto. No- 
where did Mozart introduce so great a number 
of combinations and develop such a wonderful 
variety of talents, as in the opera, which com- 
pels us to treat this subject more at length and in 
detail, than all the others. 

It has been maintained, that Mozart's operas 
are a mixture of Italian music and French decla- 
mation. This is true ; and yet the most classical 
paa«ages of Mozart re.«temble neither the operas of 
Gluck, nor those of the Italians of the last cen- 
tury, nor any that have been made in our times. 
The reason is, that in the study of the masters 
Mozart studied the principle or tendency of the 
school far more than the individual manner; 



borrowing from all periods of music, he yet copied 
nothing, but modified all according to the nature 
of its universal spirit, and according to the con- 
ditions under which the harmonious co-operation 
of these different contributions could be realized. 
The science of counterpoint had become quite a 
different thing under his hands from what it had 
at first been. Just so with the French declama- 
tion ; just so with the Italian melody. 

In the musical drama every kind of song has 
its proper and appointed place, which is indicated 
in the > very nature of things. Conversation and 
monologue are treated as simple recitative ; a 
certain warmth and interest in the action give 
occasion for the oUigato recitative, which, in 
quite natural sequence, leads in the true lyrical 
moment, the moment of impassioned outgush, in 
which melodic song predominates. When the 
recitative is incorporated into the piece of music 
and subjected to a positive rhythm, it takes more 
especially Uie name of declamation. There area 
multitude of cases in which declamation must be 
used pre-eminently before melody. As often as 
one speaks without being strongly moved, or when 
one is in the highest degree excited, or when the 
action must follow the progress of the words, or 
when an animated and rapid dialogue does not 
allow the music to round itself off in periods, 
or when the situation is too pressing for one to 
dwell long upon what he feels, the declamatory 
movement will in general produce a far more 
dramatic effect, than the melodic song. The 
simplest common sense shows us, that a man, who 
knows that it is certain destruction for him to 
remain a minute longer where he is, will not stop 
long to express his feelings in an aria or a tender 
duet, when every note increases the danger and 
deals a deadly blow to the illusion. And 
these are the absurdities, with which the lyric 
drama has been so much and so oflen reproached, 
as if the kind were answerable for the stupidities 
of text-makers and musicians. 

It is a fact that neither the Italians nor the 
French understood the art of so dividing dia- 
logue and music, song and declamation, as to 
satisfy the music-lovers. The Italians multi- 
plied the arias entirely at the pleasure of the 
singer, without troubling themselves about the 
dramatic reasons; which did not prevent them, 
however, from making their recitative in opera 
seria terribly long and tedious. Gluck never 
employed arias unfitly; but he turned over to 
dialogue a great many situations, in which the 
music might have developed itself to good ad- 
vaqtage. The grand French and the grand Ital- 
ian opera, different as they were in principle, 
yet had one fault in common : the recitative took 
far too great a part in them. To what shall we 



ascribe this want of proportion between the parts 
which make up the musical drama, and this pre- 
ponderance of a form of song which in its nature 
is least pleasing? The question is easily an- 
swered. They understood how to make cava- 
tinas, bravura airs and choruses, even duets, 
though these' not quite so well. But what was 
understood by neither one school nor the other, 
was the ensemble pieces. Even Gluck had shown 
no very remarkable skill in this. Accordingly 
they treated a musical situation, when it divided 
itself between three or four persons, in recita- 
tive dialogue, and seldom used it for a Terzet 
or a Quartet The literati triumphed upon 
such occasions. See,, exclaimed they to the 
fi iends of music, what is made out of the verse 
of Areas in the Iphigenia : 

II Tattend & I'autel, pour la sacrifierl 

Compare the effect of the tragic scene with the 
effect of the lyric scenes, and then measure the 
relative power of the two arts, which you place 
upon a level. They had but too much reason, 
not as against music, but as against Gluck. Ra- 
cine's flash of lightning, which fiills upon some 
shreds of recitative: Mon ipottx! monphrel 
son plre ! 6 ddsespoir ! 6 crime ! produces pre- 
cisely the effect of an exploded petard. To wish 
with a meagre recitative to contend against the 
tragic and harmonious power of a great poet, is 
actually a ridiculous sham-fight, in which the 
musician makes use of the scabbard instead of the 
blade. 

But patience ; here comes one, who will put 
an end to the cry of the musie-hating critics 
and will prove that the most ideal form of the 
drama is also the truest. The Nozzt di Figaro 
and Don Giovanni gave at last the normal plan, 
according to which a l.brctto and a score, whether 
in the tragic or the comic, should be made. In 
them, both poets and musicians learned a new 
trade. In them all the musical situations, whe- 
ther in motion or points of rest, were cut out for 
music: arias, duets, terzets, quartets, quintets 
and sextets, choruses and finales ; the recitative, 
reduced to the indispensably necessary, was 
stripped of its right, which it had exercised in 
the fullest degree for almost two centuries, of 
wearying and exhausting the hearers ; instead of 
occupying the half of an opera, or more, it 
now filled but an insignificant part of it In the 590 
pages of the score of Don Juan (Leipzig edition), 
we find not more than 45 of simple or of ohligato 
recitative. Now for the first time could a rational 
comparison be made between the drama spoken 
and the drama sung. 

It was but a small thing, however, to have 
shortened the recitaUve; it was necessary to 
make it beautiful, to lend it a degree of musical 
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interest, which in itself it had not Porpora 
and Gluck had perfected declamation ; they 
brought it to the point of truth and accuracy, 
where it is as little liable to any further change, 
as are the natural inflexions of the voice, which 
it imitates, or as are the chords. However well 
the recitative may be declaimed, it has value only 
as pure music ; this the harmony find instrumen- 
tation can lend it Gluck in this regard had 
done much ; Mozart did much more. With the 
one the instrumentation is still nothing but a more 
or less figured accompaniment, happily adapted 
to the text and nothing without that With the 
other, on the contrary, it is a whole world of 
musical thoughts by itself, — thoughts beautiful in 
themselves, and still more beautiful through the 
immense service which they render to the drama ; 
there is a variety and richness of figures in it, 
worthy of a Symphony ; a multitude of details 
and a contrapuntal depth, worthy of a worked tip 
Quartet To estimate precisely what Mozart 
achieved in recitative, one has only to examine 
the score of Idomeneo, in which the dialogue 
takes up by far more room than in his other 
operas. But few amateurs of the present time 
know Idomeneo; on the contrar}' the recitatives 
of Donna Anna, the sublimest patterns of the 
kind, are in every one's recollection, which saves 
me the necessity of supporting my remark by 
proofs and examples. 

When the situation required declamatory ef- 
fects in a piece of music, Mozart did not strive to 
make the text agreeably singable, but he left to the 
orch stra in such cases the interest or pleasure 
for the ear, the musical sense, properly speaking. 
While the voice recites its speech in one breath 
and even with the natural intonation of the words, 
the orchestra comments upon the situation, ex- 
presses its total effect and reveals the inward 
progress of the feeling, outwardly announced by 
declamation and by gesture. In this way music 
realizes the drama as well in its poetical, as in its 
pictorial and psychological form, which belongs to 
it exclusively ; it shows it at once as subject and 
object; it presents it under all the real, visible 
and hidden phases that it has in nature. A little 
duet between Figaro and Susanna: Aprile presto^ 
aprite, may serve for an example. Almaviva, 
in a perfect rage, is expected every moment 
Should the count find the page in the boudoir of 
the countess, he would kill him on the spot and 
the countess too; but the doors are fastened. 
Che risolveref eke far ? (What is to be done ?) 
Expose her neck to her enraged husband, or run 
the risk of breaking it by leaping from the win- 
dow ? The dilemma is inevitable, and surely it is 
no time now for Cherubino and Susanna to hold 
out a tone or coo in loving thirds and sixths. A 
few abrupt phrases, uttered in a voice almost 
choked by the extreme agitation of the speakers, 
were the thing in place, and our maestro was not 
the man to make a mistake here. His duet is a 
rapid, anxious colloquy, which runs swifler than 
the word, and only lasts a minute. The orchestra 
points out the danger and plays a figure, in 
which tlie situation is depicted from bepnning to 
end. This figure exhorts, encourages, urges on 
the persons, and draws them through the crooks 
and turns of modulation, through which it would 
&in escape with them ; at last it knows no more 
than they do where its head stands, it scrambles 
up upon the window sill, it struggles in mortal 
anguish. There is nothing dramatically truer 



than this duet, and nothing more logical than the 
simple development of a musical thought. De- 
clamation, thus combined with song and orchestra, 
unites consequently all the advantages of applied 
music with the merits of pure music. Admire 
therefore the wisdom of the critics, who have 
reproached Mozart with having sacrificed the 
voice to the instruments. — 7te, the most singable 
of all composers, the moment that he could sing 
without committing an absurdity ! 

We have said that the Italian melody has 
changed its character in Mozart's operas; but the 
change it underwent is one of thos^c things which 
criticism must give up trying to explain in any 
positive and rational manner. Old people, who 
for forty years have heard Vol, chi gnpete, Vedrai 
carinOj Mi tradi quelV alma ingrata^ Fin c*han 
dal vinoy &c., &c., still tremble with delight at 
these melodies of a past century almost, and how 
wonderful! Young music-lovers find, it is the 
same with them as with their grandfathers ! This 
is hanl to comprehend. There was a time, in 
which Net cor piii non mi sento^ Uva Jida pas- 
torella, Di ianti pafpiti, Una voce poco fa, and 
many other pieces, which have stood in favor 
with the public since Mozart, have seemed (to mo 
at least) to come near to the finest arias of the 
latter. What a difference to-day ! The Molinara 
has become a toothless old woman, begging in 
her mill for alms, if she is not already dead. Of 
Pakr's operas only he himself is lefl;* the beard 
of the hero Tancredi is already visibly becoming 
gray ; Ninette, although very pretty, is no longer 
in her first bloom of youth. They are passed or 
passing, all these pet children of the public, to 
which Italy has given birth in the ninetceth cen- 
tury. And their older cousins, Mozart's children? 
Look at them. Giovabni still possesses the whole 
power of his fascinating look ; Elvira is still ever 
the most constant lover; Ottavio the most melo- 
dious of tenors and the most tender bridegroom; 
Anna still sublime in her gncf, her passion and 
her energy ; Cherubino is still as fresh as on the 
day when he was presented to the countess Al- 
maviva. He still promises, what he has promised 
fifly years, and as the full-blown Don Juan in 
the Disstolulo punito he has admirably kept his 
word. But what do I say ? All these personages 
weighed down with years still seem in their 
growth. Like old friends, they gain more and 
more the sympathy of the soul, which contem- 
plates itself in them, as in the clearest and most 
faithful of all poetic mirrors. 

In what then lies the mystery of this fabulous- 
ly long life-time of operatic arias ? The mystery, 
I repeat it, will remain still a mystery for all 
others, as for the musicians of genius, who I read 
in Mozart's footsteps. What may be said of it in 
general perhaps is, that the vocal melody, 
which docs not grow old, is that which, free from 
all conventionalisms, bears the character of abso- 
lute truth in regard to the situation and the 
words. Thus Mozait's finest arias show us the 
pure and simple result, the perfect musical anal- 
ogy of the impressions, which by turns held sway 
over a susceptible and variable nature, as its 
countless phases turned and shifted to the influ- 
ences of the moment. If the words were proper 
for a melody, if they went straight to the heart 
or excited the imagination, then the text inspired 
our hero; he worked with fire; he flung upon 
paper a portion of hjmself, which instantly trans- 
* He was still living when I wrote this. 



formed itself into a melodic masterpiece. If on 
the contrary he had to work upon one of those 
texts, which are neither good for song nor decla- 
mation, one of the thousand trivial reflections, 
maxims, commonplaces of a looee morality, such 
as the text-makers put into the mouths of per- 
sons, when they have nothing to say, then Mozart 
stepped down to the level of the rhymer, forgot 
himself and neglected himself more than a 
great artist ever should do. Hence the presence 
in his operas of several ordinary, insignificant 
and now obsolete melodies ; the same may be said 
of a still greater number of his song'*. He slept 
occasionally the Homeric sleep, ami indeed very 
decfily, as we must confess. But he knew how 

to choose his moments. 

[To lie eonUoaed.] 
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On the Stmctore of ItaHan Opera. 

(From " Brown*!} I^ttere upon the Poetry and Mosie of 

the Italian Opem.") 

The music of the Opera is divided into Rkci- 
TATivE and Air, and the Rkcitative is again 
cla^^scd under two denominations — simple and ac' 
companitd. 

The SIMPLE RECITATIVK is appropriated to 
passages of narration or of dialo<!ue that are de- 
void of passion or sentiment, and such as by their 
own nature can never become the subject of mu- 
sical expression. 

The ACCOMPANIED RECITATIVE is ou the Con- 
trary entirely devoted to pasnon. It was very 
justly observed, that ** passages in which the mind 
of the speaker is agitated by a rapid sucression 
of various emotions, are incompatible with any 
parricular strain of length of melody; for that 
which constitutes such a particular strain is the 
relation of several parts to one whole. Now it is 
this whole which the Italians distinguish by the 
name of motivoy which may be translated strain 
or subject of the air, and which they conceive to 
be incon^isitent with the brevity and desultory 
sense of those ejaculations which are the effect of 
a hijh degree of agitation. Air they think even 
inadmissible in those passages, in which, though 
the emotions be not various, yet the sentences are 
broken and incoherent To give an instance: 
the following speech, though terrorbe uniformly 
expressed by the whole of it, seems not at all a - 
subject fit to be comprehended under or expressed 
by one regular strain : 

" Bring me unto my trial when you will- 
Died he not in his bed ? — Where should he die ? 
Oh ? torture me no more— I will CDnfess."— 
Alive again ! — then show me where he it ; 
I'll give a thousand pounds to look on him. — 
He hath no eyes ; — the dust hath blinded them : 
Comb down his hair ; — look ! look ! it stands upright. 
Like lime-twigs set to catch my winged soul. 
Oive me some drink,'* &c. Shcikupeare's Henry YI. 

On such passage.^, however, the composer bestows 
his strongest light. It is here that he shows the 
etlect of modulation, in order to characterize the 
tran:<itions from one emotion to another, and that 
he employs the ** accompaniments, to produce such 
sounds as serve to awaken in the audience sensa- 
tions and emotions similar to those which are sup- 
posed to agitate the speaker.'' Here again 
another fine distinction is made by the Italians, 
between the descriptive and the pathetic powers 
of music. The last are proper to the voice, the 
former to the orchestra alone. Thus the sympho- 
nies which accompany this kind of recitative, be- 
sides the general analogy they must have to the 
immediate sentiments, and even to the character 
of the speaker, are often particularly descriptive 
of the place in which he is, or of some other con- 
comitant circumstance which mav serve to heigh- 
ten the efiect of the speech itself. Suppose, for 
example, the scene to be a prison ; the sympho- 
nies, whilst they accord with the general tenor of 
the words, will paint, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, the horrors of the dungeon it9el£ Again, 
suppose the scene by moon-ligfait, and the general 
tone of the passion plaintive \ the sweetness, the 
serenity, and even the solitude, nay, the silence 
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of the scene, would make part of the irieas sujr- 
gi>Hte<i by the symphonies. In this kind of reci- 
tative, the singer », in a more especial manner, 
left to the dictates of his own feelings and judg- 
ments with re.«poct to the measure : he must not 
indeed reverse the natural prosody of the lan- 
guage, by making short what should be long, or 
vice versa; but he may not only proportionally 
lengthen the duration of each syllable, but he 
may give to particular syllables what length he 
plea.«es, and precipitate considerably the pronun- 
ciation of others, just as he thinks the expression 
requires. 

Our author next proceeds to the classification 
of the different kinds of air marked by the Ital- 
ians, and which he is inclined to consider rather 
as technical in their eyes than as philo^phical, 
although founded on distinctions of the various 
affections of the mind. Afler a few observations 
on the use of the symphony in preparing the au- 
dience by the enunciation of the subject or motivo^ 
to listen with more intelligence and more interest 
to the song, and after pointing out the beautiful 
and striking effect which may bo produced by the 
omission of it, where any sudden or violent gust 
of passion is to be expressed, ho gives the follow- 
ing account of the divisions of the air. 

Aria Cantabile, by pre-eminence so called, 
as if it alone were song, and indeed it is the only 
kind of song, which gives the singer an oppor- 
tunity of displaying at once, and in the highest 
degree, all Ins powers, of whatever description 
they be. The proper objects of this air are sen- 
timents of tenderness. Though this be an ex- 
pression which always tends to sadness, yet the 
sadness is of that pleasing kind which the mind 
loves to indulge. Hence it arises that the aria 
CANTABILE, whilst it is susccptible of pathos, ad- 
mits without prejudice to the expression, of being 
highly ornamented, for this plain reason — that 
though the sentiments it expresses are af!ecting, 
they are at the same time such as the mind dwells 
on with pleasure; and it is likewise for this reason, 
that the subject of the cantabile must never bor- 
der on deep distress, nor approach to violent agi- 
tation, both of which are evidently inconsistent 
with ornament. The motion of this air, though 
not fo solemn as that which belongs to still graver 
subjects, is very slow, and its constituent notes of 
consequence proportionally long : I say conntituent 
notes, in order to distinguish those which the sin- 
ger introduces as ornamental from those which 
constitute the melody itself. These last are in 
general very few, extremely simple in their march, 
and so arranged as to allow great latitude to the 
skill of the singer. The instrumental parts are, 
in this kind of song, restricted to almost nothing; 
for, though the accompaniment is of use to the 
singer, because it supports the voice, yet it ought 
to be kept so subordinate to the vocal parts, as 
never, during the song, to become the object of 
attention. In listening to an air of this description, 
though the mind is all awake to feeling, yet are 
the emotions it experiences of that gentle kind 
which unfit it neither for the contemplation of 
beauty nor the admiration of art ; on the contrary, 
they fervo to di^npose it more effectually for both. 
Thus many of the noblest faculties of the mind 
are gratified at once; we judge, we feel, wc ad- 
mire, at the fame instant o/^time. 

Aria di Portamento, a denomination ex- 
pressive of the carriage (as they call it) of t!.c 
voice. This kind of air is chiefly compo:<ed of 
long notes, such as the singer can dwell on, and 
have thereby an opportunity of more effectually 
displaying the beauties and calling forth the pow- 
ers of his voice j for the beauty of sound itself, 
and of voice in particular, as being the finest of 
all sounds, is held by the Italians to be one of the 
chief sources of the pleasure we derive from 
music. The subjects proper for this air are sen- 
timents of dignity, but calm and undisturbed by 
passion. The subject of the portamento is of 
a nature too serious and important to admit of that 
degree of ornament which is essential to the can- 
tabile. To illustrate the specific difference of 
these two classes, I might say, that were Venus to 
sing, her mode of song would be the cantabile ; 
the portamento would be that of the queen of 
gods and men. 



Aria di Mezzo Carattere is a species of 
air, which, though expressive neither of the dig- 
nity of this last, nor of the pathos of the former, 
is, however, serious and pleasing. There may be 
an almost infinite variety of sentiments, very 
pretty and ver\* interesting, which are not, never- 
theless, of sufficient importance to be made the 
subject either of the cantabile or the porta- 
mento: the ARIA di mezzo carattere cnm- 
pnihends all such. From the great variety which 
this air, of <'onsequence embraces, as well as from 
the less emphatic nature of the sentiments to which 
it belongs, its general expression is not so deter- 
mined as that of the former classes; yet with 
respect to each individual air, the expression is 
far from being vague or dubious; and though 
some greater latitude be here granted to the fancy 
of the composer, nothing is given to his caprice, 
the sense itself of the words clearly ascertaining, 
in point both of degree and quality, the expres- 
sion. The degree ought to be in exact proportion 
to the placidity or warmth of the sentiment, and 
its particular cast ought to he regulated by the 
nature of that pasi^ion to which the sentiment is 
allied, for sentiments are but gentler degrees of 
passion. Thus this cla.«s of airs, whilst it retains 
Its own particular character, may by turns have 
some affinity with almost all the other classes ; but, 
whilst its latitude is great in respect of variety, 
its limitations, with regard to degrt>e, are obvious; 
it may be soothing, but not sad ; it may be pleas- 
ing, but not elevated; it may be li\ely, but not 
gay. The motion of this air is by the Italians 
termed andante, which is the exact medium of 
musical time between its extremes of slow and 
quick. 

As the vocal part is never supposed here to be 
60 beautiful and interesting as in the higher classes, 
the orchestra, though it ought never to cover the 
voice, is not, however, kept in subonlination to it; 
it is only allowed to play louder, but may be more 
frequently introduced by itbelf, and may on the 
whole contribute more to the general effect of the 
air. This kind of song is admirably well calcula- 
ted to give repose and relief to the mind, from the 
great degree of attention (with respect to myself, 
at least, I might say) agitation excited by the 
higher and more pathetic parts of the piece. 
They possess the true character which belongs to 
the subordinate parts of a beautiful whole, as affor- 
ding a repose, not the effect of a total want of in- 
terest, but of an interest which they call forth of 
a different and more placid kind, which the mind 
can attend to with more ease, and can enjoy with- 
out being exhausted. 

Aria parlante — speaking air, is that which, 
from the nature of its subject, admits neither of 
long notes in the composition, nor of many orna- 
ments in the execution. The rapidity of the mo- 
tion of this air is proportioned to the violence of 
the passion which is expressed by it. This 
spi*cie8 of air goes sometimes by the name of 
aria di nota e parola, and likewise otaria agitato; 
but these are rather subdivisions of the species, 
and relate to the different degrees of violence of 
the passion expressed. It may be said to take 
up expression just where the aria di mezzo carat- 
tere leaves it. Some airs of this last class, of the 
liveliest cast, may approach indeed so near to 
some of the parlante of the least agitated kind, 
that it might perhaps be difficult to say to which 
class they belonged ; but, as soon as the expres- 
sion begins to l>e in any degree impetuous, the 
distinction is evident ; as the degree of passion to 
be expressed increases, the air assumes the name 
of aria agitata, aria di strepito, aria infuriata. 
Expressions of fear, of joy, of grief, of rage» 
when at all impetuous, to their highest and most 
frantic degrees, are all comprehended under the 
various subdivisions of the class. Their rhythm 
has its peculiar province, the effect of this kind 
of airs depending, perhaps, chiefly on its powers. 
The instrumenUl parts are here likewise of great 
efficacy, particularly in the expression of the 
more violent passions, giving, by the addition of 
a great body of sound, and by the distinctness 
and rapidity of their execution, a force and en- 
ergy to the whole, which could never be the effect 
of the voice alone, however flexible, however 
powerful. Bousaeau, somewhere in his works^ 



makes a very ingenious observation, the truth of 
which the Italian composers seem evidently to 
have felt, that, as violent passion has a tendency 
to choak the voice, so, in the expression of it by 
musical sounds, a rotdade, which is a regular suc- 
cession of notes up or down, or both, rapidly pro- 
nounced on one vowel, has often a more powerful 
effect than distinct articulation: such passages 
are sometimes introduced into airs of this kind. 

Aria di bravura — Aria di aoilita, is 
that which is composed chiefly, indeed too oflen, 
merely to indulge tne singer in the display of cer- 
tain powers in the execution, particularly extraor- 
dinary agility or compass of voice. Though this 
kind of air may be sometimes introduced with 
some effect, and without any great violation of 
propriety, j'et, in general, the means are here con- 
founded with the end. Dexterity (if I may be 
allowed the expression) and artifice, instead of 
serving as the instruments, being made the object 
of the work. — Such are the airs which with us 
wo «o frequently observe sung to ears erect and 
leaping mouths, whilst the heart, in honest apathy, 
IS carrying on its mere animal function : and of 
this kind, indeed, are all the attempts in the dif- 
ferent arts, to substitute what is difficult or novel 
for what is beautiful and natural. Where there 
has ever been a genuine taste for any of the arts, 
this aptness to admire what is new and difficult, is 
one of the first symptoms of the decline of that 
taste." 

Thus it is, that this very elegant and judicious 
critic has arranged the several species of composi- 
tion which we find in an opera. He concludes 
his work however by the addition of a kind which 
he says he ventures to call airs of imitation, by 
which he modestly indicates that he considers the 
other distinctions to belong to the Italians, but that 
this is his own. Nothing however can be more 
just, as your readers will admit, when they find 
that he quotes the air of " Hush ye pretty warbling 
choir," in Uanders Acis and Galatea, as the ex- 
ample. To introduce this description, he images 
the resemblances and analogies which a pregnant 
fancy suggests, between the powers of music and 
the appearances of nature; in the example, he 
says, ** there is no comparison made ; the imitative 
part is only suggested by the sense, and the com- 
poser has taken the hint in adapting the music to 
It, and has indeed done it with the utmost pro- 
priety as well as ingenuity. It is plain, in this 
air, that if the imitation of any thing is to be at 
all attempted, it must be that of the warbling 
choir ; and it is as plain, that the passionate ex- 
pression of the speaker has not even the most dis- 
tant relation to the singing of birds; to have set 
the voice a singing, in imitation of the birds, or, 
whilst the voice sang the passionate part, to have 
made the birds sing either in unison or direct har- 
mony with the voice, would have been each 
equally absurd. It would seem, indeed, at first 
8\)i\\t, almost impossible to reconcile two tilings so 
different ; yet this great genius, by confining each 
pan to its proper province, has so artfully man- 
aged the composition, that, whilst the vocal most 
feelingly speaks the passion, a little flageolet from 
the orchestra carries on, thoroughout, the delight- 
ful warbling of the choir, and though perfectly 
different in sound, melody, and rhythm, from the 
notes sung by the voice, instead of distracting the 
attention from it or confounding the exprc>ssion, 
it serves to add new beauty and grace the effect ; 
just as we may conceive a naked figure so veiled 
with some light and transparent vestment floating 
to the wind, as at once completely to reveal the 
figure, and by its undulating folds add new charms 
both to the motion and the form." Such were the 
ch iracteridtic distinctions which governed the 
poetry and the music of the last century. 



Fopidar Mnsio of the Olden Time : 

A Collection of Ancient Songs, Ballads, and 
Dance Tunes, illustrative of the National Music 
of England. By W. Chappell, F.S.A. Cramer 
& Co., London. 

• • • Mr. Chappell has been at extraordi- 
nary labor to collect, classify and describe every 
interesting; specimen of national English music 
that could be obtained. The merest in^peution 
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of its musical contents will be sufficient to show 
that the quantity of research directe(i to this ob- 
ject alone must give this book hi(zh place Rmon<r 
works of antiquarian interest. But, unlike most 
musical lecturers, Mr. Chappell's illustrations are 
by no means the most arlmirable part of his dis- 
course. In writing about ** Popular Mu.<iic of the 
Olilen Time," he has two obj«cts in view, far 
more important than his collection of specimenii, 
large and elaborate as that is. lie designs to 
prove thit, up to a certain period, England was 
not only a musical country, but the first and 
chief of all ; and in no country in the world was 
muHic po universally esteemed and successfully 
cultivated. His second, but subordinate purpo-te, 
is the demolition of the common fallai:y that mu- 
sic is mainly indebted to the church for its ar- 
tistic progress. A large part of the introduc- 
tory matter of the book, is, in fact — under such 
headings as "Minstrelsy from the Siixon Period 
to the Reign of Edward I." and ** Music of the 
Middle Ages" — a succinct but most ably-digested 
history of all that was then known of muaic, both 
theoretically and practically. Here, at almost 
every step, we encounter passages asserting; in 
terms admitting of no dispute, the high antiquity 
of music, as an executive art, in England; 
the extraordinary, and now almost incredible, 
prevalence of a knowledge of it among all 
ranks of the people, the prodigious e:iteem 
in which it was held, and the large sums of money 
expended on its cultivation. No reasonable 
space would suffice us to transcribe even a satis- 
factory amount of the arguments used by Mr. 
Chappell, to enforce these po?»itions, or of the 
authorities he brings to his assistance. A few, 
however, are too curious and full of purpose to be 
omtted. Thus, as to the antiquity of mu^ic in 
this island, we find the following : 

" That the people of En^rland have, in all a^s, 
delijichtcd in secular orsocijil music, can be proved by 
numerous testimonies. The scalds and minstrels 
were held in great repute for many a<;c8, and it is 
but fair to infer that the reverence* shown to them 
arose from the love and esteem in which their art 
was held. The Romans, on the first invasion of 
this island, found three orders of priesthood estab- 
lished here from a period long anterior. The fimt 
and most influential were the Druids; the .second 
the Bards, whose business it was to celebrate the 
praises of their heroes in verses and songs, which they 
sang to their harps; and the thinl were the Etibatcs, 
or those who applied themselves to the study of phi- 
losophy." 

Again, as to the early perio<l at which a knowl- 
edge of music was practically enumerated among 
the necessary accomplishments of a scholar ; and 
further, as showing that it had attained an aca- 
demical position in England, not, even then or 
since, conceded to it in any other country : 

" Our great King, Alfred, accordin": to Sir John 
Spclman, * provided himself of musicians, not com- 
mon, or snch as knew but the prartick part, but men 
skilful in the art itself;' and in 866, according to the 
annals of the chnrch of Winchester, an<l the tcstimo- 
nv of many ancient writers, he founded a professor- 
ship at Oxford, for the cultivation of music as a 
science. The first who filled the chair was Friar 
John, of St. David's, who read not only lectures on 
music, but also on logic and arithmetic. Academical 
honors in the faculty of music have only been traced 
back to the year 1463, when Henry Habirvton was 
admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Music, at 
Cambridge, and Thomas Saintwix, Doctor of Music, 
was made Master of KiujT'fl Colle<;e. in the same 
university; but it is remarkable that music was the 
only one of the seven sciences that conferred degrees 
upon its studenti, and England the only countrv in 
which those degrees were, and are still conferred.*' 

Still, foremost in the march of improvement, 
we find that, at even a much earlier period than 
that to which the foundation of academical honors 
in music can be authoritatively traced, the prac- 
tice of pari'Singing was prevalent in this country. 
This Mr. Chappell substantiates by means of the 
following passage from one of John of Salisbury, 
who, writing in 1170, evidently refers to the effect 
of singing^ in parts, and, as evidently, is by no 
means delighted with the then novelty : 

" The rites of religion are now profaned by music, 
and it seems as if no other use were made of it than 



to corrupt the mind by wanton modulations, effemi- 
nate inflexions, and frittered notes and periods, even 
in the Penetralia^ or sanctuary itself The senseless 
crowd, delighted with these vagaries, imanine they 
hear a concert of sirens, in which the porformera 
strive to imitate the notes of niiihtincalea and parrots, 
not those of men, sofnetimes dcscendinp to the l)ot- 
tom of the scale, sometimes monntini; to the summit ; 
now softening, and now enforcing the tones, repeat- 
ing the passages, mixing in such a manner the {^rnve 
sounds with the more ^rnve, and the acute with the 
most acute, that the astonished and bewildered car 
is unable to distinguish one voice from another." 

To this Mr. Chappell also adds: 

" It was probably this abuse of descant that exci- 
ted John'rt opposition to music, and his censures on 
the minstrels, as shown In the ptissajic before quoted. 
It proves also, that descant in England did not then 
consist merely of singinjr in two parts, but inclndcd 
the licenses and ornaments of florid so-ipr. Even 
sin!;inc in canon seems to be comprised in the words, 
'prffirinenrium ct succincntium, cancntium ct dcci- 
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ncntium. 

The authority of a number of writers is quo- 
ted to a Himilar purpose; and, so far as words 
have a relation to idea*, thoy prove in the most 
8atisfa<*tory manner, not only that a knowledge 
of miinc in parts had here a very early cxisteni'C, 
but also that England was greatly in the advance 
of the rest of Europe in this n'spect. It is ob- 
viously needless to insist on the magnitude and 
importance, in the history of the art, of that step 
given to music by the invention of part-writinrj. 
Long before this, it appears, there had existed a 
practice of making extempore vocal accompani- 
ments — then termed " descant" — to known melo- 
dies, both in sacred or secular performance. All 
this, however, mu-^t have been wild and vagtic in 
the last degree. Its great feature of interest to 
the modern musician is the hi<ih probability, al- 
most certainty, that it suorgested the invention of 
written counterpoint. Here, then, was the key 
to the whole arcnnum of polyphonic composition. 
From this point it became at once possible to sys- 
tematize, to establish principles, to march step by 
step upwards on that long pith which now lies 
between the untaught son«r of^ the minstrel, or the 
barbarous chant of the Romish priest, and the 
last and greatest achievement of mo<lern art. As 
this invention, then, constitutes the mo«t import- 
ant era in the history of music, it must be greatly 
interesting to ascertain the date and place of its 
birth. Fortunately, on these partn-ulars, the 
evidence is full and indisputable. Amon«i the 
manuscripts in the Briti:<h Museum i* an English 
composition for six voices, in the form of a round 
or cannon, called " Sumer is Icumen In." It is 
well known to antiquaries, and its early d.ite and 
English origin have never been doubled. It now, 
however, appears to be the earliest piece of part 
music known to exist. After a most able and 
searching exnmination of the evidence, circum- 
stantial and direct, that can be obtained concern- 
ing it, Mr. Chappell thus sums up the result of 
his inquiry : 

" I have thus entered into detail concerniuff this 
song (thoujrh all the jndjres of mannscripts, whom I 
have bccn'enabled to consult, are of the same opin- 
ion as to its antiquity.) because it is not only one of 
the first Enplish songs, with or without music, but 
the first example of counterpoint in six parts, as well 
as of fugue, catch, and canon ; and at least a century, 
if not two hundred years, earlier than any composi- 
tion of the kind produced out of England." 

The music of this song is given among the illus- 
trations of the text ; and, apart from its merit, 
which is of a high order, considering its date, has 
the highest historical interest. 

Having thus assigned the invention of counter- 
point to England, beyond the reach of dispute, 
Mr. Chappell proceeds, with a large amount of 
entertaining detail, to show the vast social import- 
ance accorded to music in this country, ana the 
large sums of money habitually expended on its 
cultivation during the periods of which he writes. 
Space will not permit us to examine all this 
amusing and instructive matter with the closeness 
it merits. No one, however, can read it without 
the conviction that there is a difference between 
now and then^ in the motive for, as well as the 
amount of musical cultivation, that leaves a deci- 



ded balance in favor of our forefathers. Most 
orvlinary people are now satisfied with claiming a 
liking for music. In the times of which Mr. 
Chappell writes, a knowledge of music — to the 
extent, at least, of singing at sight — was deemed 
esitential, not only to the education of a gentle- 
man, but even to the acceptability of the humblest 
irulividual among his fellows. Out of almost in- 
numerable testimonies to the universal prevalence 
of musical ability, two must suffice : 

" In Delony's ITi^tanj of the Gentle Craft., l.W8,one 
who tried to pass for a shoemaker was detected as an 
impostor, l>ccause he could neither 'sing, sound the 
trumpet, play upon the flute, nor reckon up his tools 
in rhyme.' Tinkers cang catches ; milkmaids song 
ballads; carters whistled; each tnule. and even the 
beggars, had their apecial songs ; the bass-viol hnng 
in tho drawing-room for the amusement of waiting 
visitors; and the Inte, cittern, and viiT^inals, for the 
amusement of waiting customers, were the necessary 
furniture of the barber's shop. They had music at 
dinner; music at supper; music at weddings; music 
at funerals; music nt night; music at dawn; mnsic 
at work ; and music at play. 

And again : 

** Morley, in his Introduction to Practical Musie^ 
1597. written in dialogue, introduces the pupil thus: 
* But supper being ended, and music books, accord- 
ing to custom, being brought to tho table, the mis- 
tress of the house prcseiitcd me with a part, earnestly 
requesting mc to sing; but when, after many ex- 
cuses. I protested unfoignedly that I could not^ every 
one iKgan to wonder; yen, some whispered to others, 
demanding how I was brought up; so that upon 
shame of mine ignorance, I go now to seek out mine 
old friend. Master Gnorimus, to make mvsclf his scho- 
lar." 

As to the cost of musical entertainments, even 
in very early times, it may be sufficient to state, 
on Mr. Chappell's showing, that at a cnur pleni^re^ 
held by Edward T., at the Feast of Whitsuntide, 
1306, at Westminster, a sum amounting to no less 
than £3,000 of the present currency was expend- 
ed in remunerating the minstrels employed on 
the occasion. 

In the four parts of this work, as yet issued, 
Mr. Chappell has arrj,ved only at the period of 
Elizabeth. As much again, then, may probably 
be necessary to complete his design. But, even 
so far as he goes, the literary, and, to our view, 
the most important part of his work, completely 
succeeds in proving that there was a time when 
music was better understood in England than in 
any coimtry in the world, even when English 
composers — and he has not reached mention of the 
greatest of them all, Henry Purcell — were the 
ablest in existence. 

In taking leave of Mr. ChappelPs book, we 
must bear testimony, not only to the great labor 
and skill expended on the collection and arrange- 
ment of its materials, but also to the graceful and 
entertaining style in which it is written through- 
out. Be-^^ides it is obvious relish for the professed 
antiquary, it is replete with charms for every one 
possessing a particle of interest in the social doings 
of the people who have gone before us. Viewed 
simply as a collection of national airs, it is by far 
the most complete and authoritative extant; while, 
as a musical history of the periods to which those 
airs belong, it is equally creditable to the author's 
research and literary acquirement. — Sunday 
ItmeSf London, 



The Beethoven Festival. — Tho approaching 
festival for the inauguration of the Statue of Beet- 
hoven in tho Boston Music Hall, is exciting not a 
little attention in other cities as well as our own. 
The true importance and significance of the occasion 
are well set forth in tho following article, which wo 
find in the New York Evening Post, and which we 
copy the more willingly because it places certain 
matters in their true light, which we have seen com- 
mented on not very graciously nop- wisely in some 
quarters. 

An event is about to take place in Boston which in 
its way marks an onwartl step in our national pro- 
gress. * * The history ofmusic in this countrv shows 
that by a few onlv, patiently and in silence, has the 
tender spark, wa/ted here from parent fires in Qer- 
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many, been named; only by dej^rccii hns it grown 
under their care to a «cndy flame. Rcccnily, bow- 
ever, the hiippy uisne of th<rir laborfl hits hocomo ap< 
parent. Already, in New York and Bostton nt least, 
exists a school of classical music, of which a musical 
journrtl. pnblishcd in either city, is an exponent. 
Their disciples are iiicreusini;, and a taste for the 
best music is ^nidn:tlly pi.ssiu); from the confined 
limits of chamlicr concerts and quintette clubs to the 
wider field of crowded music halls and Philharmonic 
concerts. 

A proof of this fprowinj; ta^tc, and as we hope a 
further stimulus to the cultivation of it, is n1)ont to 
be {;iven by a musical festival in honor of Hccthoven, 
announced to lake place in Boston on the 1st of March 
next. 

The immediate occasion for this celebration is the 
placing; in the Music Hull of that city of the bronze 
statue of that great composer, presented to it by Mr. 
Perkins. 

It is well known, that nt the time of the completion 
of this spacious and approprinto temple of music, 
this accomplished youn"; citizen of Boston, then pur- 
suin;^ in Kurope the study of mu^ic, to which he de- 
votes himself — who, wiih a competent fortune, has in- 
licriicd, too, their enli};htciicd libenility from the 
fuunders of the Boston Athenaeum — comniissinned 
our countryman, Crawford, to make a cast for a 
bronxc statue of Beethoven, to l)C placed in the new 
hall as its presidin)]^ genius. The artist responded 
with alacrity, and while declining; to receive from a 
warm personal Irieml, in such acau^ic, any compensa- 
tion, furnished a dcsi>{n which was at once pro* 
nonnced a master-piece. 

The casting was entrusted to the roval foundry at 
Munich, the same that bad produced the monster 
statue of Germania — ^and when in that home of 
modern Arc the noble form stood forth complete, it was 
greeted with acclamation. Nor would they sniTcr f^o 
its;reeable an evidence, not only of enlightened muni- 
ficence and hi}rh attainment in Art, in America, as 
w:is thns evinced by her sons, hut also of her appre- 
ciation of their l)eloved composer, to pass from them 
unnoticed. It wtu determined that so auspicious an 
event should be celebrated by one of those popular 
festivals so dear and so peculiar to Germany. 

The various musical societies voluntarily offered 
their services for the occasion, eager to do homage at 
the feet of their great master as he was about to take 
possession of the new realm in the West, which had 
acknowledged his sway; and on the appointed day, 
while the sublime harmonics of his own immortal 
ninth symphony floated in the air, and the swel'ing 
chant of glad choral voices rose to the heavens, where 
his spirit dwells, the veil which had shrouded this his 
best counterfeit on earth was withdrawn, and re- 
vealed to the gaze of those assembled, amon^ whom 
were the royal family of Bavaria anil the Kinj; of 
Greece, the features and form of Beethoven, as they 
were to live in the hearts of their brethren across 
the water. 

The statue arrived in this country in June last, 
and has since been exhibited at the Boston Athenseum. 
We have heard but one opinion expressed of it, that 
of unqualified praise. It is of colossal proportions, 
in pale copper-colored bronze. The figure stands 
erect, with the head inclined forward and brow 
slightly contracted, as in meditation. The long and 
waving hair, rising from the massive forehead, flows 
negligently over the head — the rights hand grasps a 
scroll, the ninth symphony — the limbs are strong 
and muscular — the whole attitude commanding and 
expressive. The garb is simple and unobtrusive, 
ncUlier classical nor too familiar. 

The statue is now about to be removed to its des- 
tined position at the Music Hall; and in the hope 
that his inspiring presence will kindle a new zeal in 
the cause of music, and in commemoration of this 
his symbolic landing on our shores, the musical soci- 
eties of Boston are to mark the occasion by a festi- 
val in honor of Beethoven. 

Mr. Perkins, who is one of the most active of their 
members, is to unite, we understand, with his brother 
artists, and tiike himself some parts in the perform- 
ances. This is as it shonid be. Mr. Perkins cannot 
escape a grateful recognition from the lovers of mu- 
sic and from the public of his lilYerality ; but by thus 
indrntifying himself with the other performers, who, 
both professional and amateur, have come forward, 
animated with a like admiration for the jrenius of 
Beethoven — a like zeal for the promotion of a correct 
tiiste in mnsic amonj; us, to tender their services 
upon the occasion — he manifests the same disinter- 
ested devotion to the cause which prompted his g'lh. 

An interesting feature of the profrramme will be 
an Ode, written for the occasion by W. W. Story — 
the giited sculptor recently returned from Italy — to 
be recited by the author. 

The mnsic to be performed, will, we learn, consist 



mainly of selections from the works of the composer 
to whose memory the occasion is consecrated — and 
among them, as the most grateful incense which can 
rise from this new altar— his own ninth symphony — 
executed by willing and conscientious bands — will bo 
conspicuous. 

It is to be hoped that the invitation which is ex- 
tended to the performers of other cities to unite with 
those of Boston in producing these pieces in a man- 
ner worthy of their author — and of the high estima- 
tion in which he is held in this country — will be gen- 
erally re^poniled to. 

A celebration like this is a powerful lever In stir- 
ring up the popular mass to interest and sympathy. 

American sculpture — ihi-ough two of the most fa- 
vored of her votaries — ^has lent her hand to illustrate 
the triumph of her sister art, and lead her forth from 
her seclusion. May not the lovers of music indulge 
the hope that a bright omen is here visible, of a new 
era about to dawn in tlie history of music in Amer- 
ica ? 



Nkw York, Feb. 10. — The past week has again 
brought ns quite a nnmber of concerts. Thursday 
night GoTTSCHALK gave one of his Soirdes, as usual, 
to a crowded honse, and, also ns usnal, to the general 
enthusiastic satisfaction of his public. I sec, by the 
way, that he announces that "at the urgent request 
of his numerous friends," ho has corisented to take 
pnpils during the six or eight weeks that he will re- 
main here, at the modest price of $60 per twelve 
lessons! I wish him success! On Friday we had 
a concert by Paul Julien, and that of the Ger- 
man Ladies* Society, which I mentioned in my last. 
The young violinist had not a very full house, I 
hear. He was assisted by Gockel, Aptommas, and 
one or two other artists. The second-named concert 
was eminently successful in every way— the hall 
looked even more beautiful than at Etlk's concert, 
and was crowded, and the performances were, as a 
general thing, very satisfactory. Both parts opened 
with portions of Quintets of Spohr — the first from 
the C minor, the second from that in T> minor, which 
were very finely rendered by Mr. Timx and Mr.Ers- 
feld's Quartet party. Mr. Feder sang two songs 
by Kucken and Schubert*s "Hark, hark, the lark," 
very successfully, being much better tn tune than on 
previous occasions. But this gentleman should be 
a little more careful to choose songs which lie en- 
tirely within the scope of his Toice ; several of those I 
have beard from him are too low for his voice. Mr. 
Mason played several of Liszt's Transcriptions from 
the ProphiUf which were, I fear, hardly suited to the 
general taste of the audience, and were not as well 
received ns their rendering and the performer's vol- 
unteer aid demanded. Young Schhitz, in his solo 
on the French horn, surpassed himself, and received 
a well merited encore. The composition which ho 
played, by Lorenz, was well calculated to bring out 
the greatest beauties of his instrument, and not, as 
the piece by Weber, played at the last Philharmonic 
concert, its greatest difficulties. The rich, mellow 
tones in which the very pleasing themes of the com- 
position came forth, filled the hall well, and the ex- 
quisite pp. of the last part was admirably executed. 
The German Licderkranz also gave ns a serious and 
a comic piece with much spirit. Miss Brainbrd 
only remains to be spoken of, and, I am happy to 
say, most favorably. She can be well satisfied with 
her success before an audience composed almost en- 
tirely of Germans, for she was rapturously applaud- 
ed at each appearance, encored in Robert^ tot que 
faime" and a pretty song, "Our Home," of Mr. 
Beames, and wonld probably have been so in the 
aria from the FreischStz too, bad it not been so near 
the end, when people were already beginning to 
leave. I never heard this yonng lady's voice sound 
better ; it has something very pure and fresh in it, 
which accords well with her simplicity of manner 
and unassaming appearance. She has a very fine 



intonation, much flexibility, and a very distinct 
enunciation ; if there is at times some coldness, too 
little expression in her singing, may it not be because 
she is yet young, and life has not yet brought her 
those struggles from which alone the true artist can 
arise 1 In the aria from the FreischStz^ Miss Brain- 
erd did not seem quite as sure of her ground as when 
I have heard it before. This may have been owing 
to the fact of her singing it for the first time, as I am 
told, with the German words, in honor of the occa- 
sion. If indeed, as was said, her very correct and 
distinct pronunciation was acquired without any 
previous acquaintance with the language, she deserves 
all praise, and lenient judgment upon the very small 
faults in her rendering of the music. 

1 
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CONCERTS. 

[Crowded out last wmK.] 

Handel and Haydn Society. — The " Cre- 
ation" was acceptably performed on Sunday eve*- 
ning, the 10th inst. The choruses were finely 
sung, with the e.xceptIon of the concluding fugue, 
by some two hundred and fifly voices ; and the 
delicious instrumentation, with all its little descrip- 
tive points, rendered to a charm by Mr. Zrr- 
rahn's well-drilled orchestra. As-for the solos, 
Mrs. Wentworth sang " With verdure clad*' 
and the music of Eve, with her accustomed purity 
and accuracy of style ; Mrs. Long was hardly 
in her best voice ; there was a certain lifelessness 
in : ** On Mighty pens;** she did not soar, Jenny 
LiND-Iike, with the eagle to the sun ; but that 
was partly because the movement was taken alto- 
gether too slow; in the eooing and nightingale 
passages she won much applause ; as also in the 
song : *^ Most beautiful appear.*' We have no 
voice like Anna Stone's, to ride upon the top 
of those choruses. Mr. WRTHEttBEE gave ex- 
cellent readings of the Biiss songs and recitatives, 
and was in good voice. Mr. C. R. Adams, (his 
first appearance in large oratorio,) has scarcely 
the calibre or the endurance for the principal 
tenor of such a work ; yet portions of his task 
were achieved quite creditably. 

Mendelssohn Quintette Club. — One of 
the very best chamber concerts of the season was 
that on Tuesday night, 12th inst. AVbat could 
be choicer than the following programme ? 

PAET I. 

1. Qnlntet tn G minor, Nn. 4 Moiart. 

Mndemto—MiDuettA—AdAirio— Finnic, Arlngtn and Allegro. 

2. Second 8onat« lo D, for Piano and Violoncello, 

Mendelssohn. 
Allegro animnto— AUefcretto— Ad!i((Io — Finale. 
Measn. Dresel and W. Fries. 

PAET II. 
8. Larghetto and Scheno Allegretto Qnartet in E flat, No. 1, 

Cherublnl. 
4. Quintet tn E flat. op. 52, for Piano and Qoarfet^ 

R. Sehamann. 
Allegro Brillant(>— Tempo di marria fiinebn — Molto 
animato— Finale, Allegro, 

That delicious Quintet of Mozart, the best 
of them all, with its heavenly Adagio, a pure 
inspiration from beginning to end, was remarka- 
bly well played. The movements from Cheru- 
BiNi's Quartet ; the Larghetto, with its strange, 
quaint variations, and the Scherzo, fine and fairy- 
like enough for Mendelssohn, yet in another 
vein, were extremely interesting, in spite of their 
great length and elaborate treatment, always 
characteristic of this author. The points were 
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all brought out distinctly and delicately. Mr. 
Dresel seldom has seemed to us more happy in 
his renderings, than be was this time both in the 
Sonata and the Schumann Quintet. In the 
former he was finely seconded by Wulf Fries; 
we could have wished, however, a little less stiff- 
ness in the recitative phrases, which alternate 
with those glorious broad chords of the piano in 
the Adagio. The Schumann composition had 
been played here several times in former seasons, 
but never went so well before; there was good 
unity between the instruments ; the wild funereal 
march, with its variations, was profoundly impres- 
sive ; the pianist threw himself into the spirit of 
the piece with all that verve and fine apprecia- 
tion which distingush him above all the pianists 
we have had in this country, and the audience 
were quite transported with the power and beauty 
of a work by a composer whom it is too common 
to suppose entirely outre And unnatural. 

The Eighth and last concert of the series (alas I 
that there should a last !) will take place Tues- 
day evening, Feb. 26. 

[We are again compelled to defer our review of 
[he Concerts of iho week ; but hope next time to tell 
of the delightful Soiree of Otto Dresel, and of the 
Handel and Hnydn Concert of last Sunday.] 



Italian Opera. 
"The Prophet."— (Conc/M</e</.)— The Pro- 
phAe was repeated for the third time Saturday 
aflernoon — a better performance than before — 
which gives us an opportunity to resume our 
slight sketch of the opera where we lefl it, namely 
at the close of the third act, where Jean of Ley- 
den inspires his army to the final assault of Mun- 
ster, whose spires and battlements arc suddenly 
revealed beyond the frozen lake scene, flashing 
in the sunrise — that famous sun which rose in the 
Grand Opera, but not for us 1 The fourth act 
shows the climax of this Anabaptist insurrection. 
Munster is taken. The curtain rises on the pub- 
lic square ; groups of citizens, afraid for their lives, 
are hurrying up the steps of the Council House, 
to lay their gold and other valuables at the feet 
of stern Egalife! In low snatches |>f chorus 
they express their fear; shouting aloud Viva il 
Pro/eta ! whenever Anabaptist soldiers cross the 
scene, but adding "Death to the Prophet I" sotto 
voce. The music here is quite expressive; that 
doubling of the melody in the low bass of the or- 
chestra has a certain effect of over-much-ness, 
which well suits the insincerity of those Vivas ! 
A few hurried, whispered bits of conversation : 
what news ? The Prophet is to be crowned 
king of the Anabaptists I All are summoned, as 
they value their lives. But who is this poor 
weeping woman, in beggar's garb, seated on a 
stone ? They lead her forward : it is Fides, who 
does not know the prophet is her son. After a 
few bars of sad and sombre introcJuction, by low 
reeds and basses, she begs alms that she may buy 
masses for her supposed dead son, in a truly 
touching melody : Pieta^ pieth^ whose supplica- 
tory tone grows painfully, yet not unmusically 
intense in the syncopated deep contralto notes at 
the close. This was sung most touchingly by 
Mme. Lagrange. They drop coins in her 
hand, and as they hasten off with curiosity and 
terror to the coronation, the orchestra announces 
hurried footsteps, and Bertha enters disguised as 
a pilgrim. Surprise of recognition ; in a breath- 
less allegro she explains to Fides bow she escaped 



from the Count and is in search of Jean ; the 
mclo<ly (in G minor) climbs by semi^toncs 
creacen/fo at the end, in pood Verdi style, to the 
high G fortisximo in the major, as she civcs way 
to the rapturous thou(;ht of seeinir him a<iain. 
Alas 1 Fides must tell the painful truth : he is 
dead I Their duet : Vana iflusion, fatal speran- 
2/1, the outponrinjj of two broakinjj hearts, is one 
of the most beautiful, impressive, and original 
pieces in the work — still subject to the charge, 
perhaps, of beinj; a little over-ingenious, Tt was 
exquisitely sung by Miss Hrnrler and Mme. 
Lagrange; the curious' and difi[icult cadence at 
the end was true to the sentiment of the piece, 
while it displayed the very perfect execution of 
the singers. It was the Prophet's will ! savs the 
poor mother. Bertha breaks out in an indignant 
strain of vengeance ; she is inspired to seek the 
hated prophet's life : Dio mi guitlera ! a .«ong of 
more energy than beauty (compare it with Donna 
Anna's Or sax cliiy &c.,) but affording scope for 
dramatic ahandon^ which the younjr singer im- 
proved so effectually as to surprise her friends, 
while she executed the bravura passages, pro- 
longed trills, and runs in the upper octave, with 
great accuracy and beauty. 

We have now reached the grand Coronation 
scene, in which Meyerbeer has exerted his utmost 
skill in musical, dramatic, and scenic effect. 
Scene, the interior of the cathedral of Munster. 
The brazen pomp and splendor of the famous 
Marche da sacre, played by orchestra and band 
npon the stasre, is in good keeping with the pomp 
of the procession, of electors, priests, soldiers, altar 
boys, virgins, choristers. &c ., (even scarlet cardi- 
nals !) followed by the Prophet in white robes, and 
as thus heard redeems itself from the h<icknied, 
noisy character which eyeiy brass band in our 
streets has helped to give it. The display was 
the most gorgeous we have seen upon our stage, 
and we cannot wonder that the multitude were 
so excited by the strong appeal to eye and ear as 
to insist on a repetition of the whole proceaiion ! 
(What a comment on Meyerbeer and the effect 
school generally !) The procession has disap- 
peared at the side, where all are supposed kneel- 
ing at the altar ; the crowd, excluded, kneel 
upon the stage before us. There is a mufifled 
roll of drums, the organ sounds from within, and 
a prayer for men's voices (the three preachers 
and another Anabapti>^t) swells in solemn church- 
like choral, in the rich, dark key of G flat : Dom- 
tn<», saloum fac regem^ in which, at intervals, the 
people on the stage join in fragmentary chant in 
quick syllables, exceedingly impressive. But the 
impression is heightened by a new element, a 
voice ffom one outside the crowd, the mendicant 
Fides, who kneels with them, but not of them, 
and in impassioned solo vents her horror at the 
blasphemous ceremony, and her curse upon the 
Prophet who has stained all Germany with blood. 
She thinks of Bertha's stern resolve and invokes 
heaven's blessing on this second Judith ; and thus 
the intensely tragic music of her private feelings 
goes on mingling with the prayer and chant. 
The procession reappears; priests, dignitaries, 
electors bearinir crown and sceptre, boys swing- 
ing censers, &c., take a raised position in the 
back of the stage ; maidens strew flowers in the 
path of the prophet ; there is an organ prelude, 
in the light arabesque fugue style, which sounds 
quite ancient, and the chorus of boys sing the 
melody which we heard touched in the orchestra 



during John's recital of his dream in the second 
act; muted violins make aerial accompaniment, 
whose sound blends mystically enough with the 
smell of incense (hannonies of sight, smell, and 
hearing appealing to the three more spiritual 
senses aU at once), to the words: Ecco gih U re 
(Behold the prophet king !) This is in unison ; 
then a choir of women add a three-part har- 
mony in long notes, while the boys* voices as- 
cending and descending; the octave sive a sin^ru- 
larly beautiful and contra puntally curious ef- 
fect. H^ tea* not born of mortal parents : recites 
one boy, echoed by another. John, crowned 
and invested, ascends the centre of the platform, 
surrounded by the dignitaries, and now the mel- 
ody of the choir-boys becomes the motive of a 
general chorus full of majesty, and rich in con- 
trapuntal treatment. All kneel ; John alone is 
standing. There is a pause m the choral flood, 
and a few slight snatches of (ir/)e/7<7t, as John, with 
serious air, lifts his hand to his crown and recalls 
the prophetic words of the dream. Yet not 
alone ; one other stands apart — in the foreground, 
eagerly watching all, with look of desperation 
and suppn*ssed hate ; it is the mendicant, who 
suddenly recognizes him, and, screaming miofig- 
lio ! rushes to him, while all spring up in confu- 
sion. The fatal Three are too near ; fanaticism 
forbids all filial recognition ; he pretends not to 
know her ; Chi son io f she repeats his question, 
and in a strain of rare energy and pathos answers 
and reproaches his ingratitude. It is impossible 
to describe the effect, both musical and dramatic, 
of this scene, where the alternate indignation and 
tenderness of the mother, the assumed ignorance 
and divinity of the son, the vigilance of the inex- 
orable Three, the surprise and horror of the 
crowd, are all swept into one great vortex of 
concerted harmony, with effective instrumenta- 
tion. It is a combination of solos, quartets, two 
distinct choruses, and orchestra. The little half- 
choked, scornful phrase with which Fides ends 
her solo on the syllables : E tu-non mi-cono-sci 
piu ! impresses itself as a leading motive upon 
the whole. The tutti is wrought up to an over- 
whelming; climax. 

Next comes the scene of the exorcism. The 
Anabaptists surround Fides with drawn daggers ; 
John withholds them, pronouncing her insane. 
lie is inspired as prophet to restore her ; standing 
over her, with his hands raised above her head, 
and fixing her eyes to his with a sort of magnetic 
glance, he compels her reluctantly to kneel; then 
bids all to draw their weapons and destroy him if 
she answers to his question that she is his mother ; 
alarmed for him, she answers No ; and all ex- 
claim : a miracle t All this is wonderfully dra- 
mcitic, and closes with a march-like thorus, min- 
gled with religious strains again, as all exeunt 
while the curtain falls. Lagrange, in all this 
scene was up to the full height of lyric tragedy 
which it demands. Both in singing and in action 
it was a thrilling, beautiful, and great impersona- 
tion ; we dare not say that we have seen greater 
in any operatic character. Sig. Salviani, on 
the contrary, is by no means adequate in dignity 
of person, voice, or action for so groat a scene. 
Yet he did it passably well ; his voice is tcliin<r, 
although limited in compass ; he cannot reach a 
very high note without grotejquc falsettOj nor 
does he often try to sustain a high note ; but 
his recitative is fair and singing generally true 
and artistic. 
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The (i(\h act ii the weakest. The city is be- 
Birgod. The three Anabaptists, holding; secret 
counsel m a cellar of the palace, hear that the 
Emperor is approaching with large fon'cs, and 
determine to betray John. They turn out 
knaves, and that is the end of them, and also of 
all further interest in the plot. Thus far they 
have fi>iured as a sort of Fate in the background 
af the drama ; nothing takes their place. After 
they vanish, Fides is brought in prisoner. Her 
thou<ihts of course turn on one theme ; and her 
soliloquy is made intensely dramatic by the studied 
art with which Meyerbeer has set noles to words. 
The Andantino cantabile : Vingrato m'ahbandona 
is a real Meyerbeer-ish melody, quite in his own 
vein, and one of the most interesting in the work ; 
in it all the mother's for^iiving tenderness returns 
to her. A visit from the Prophet is announced ; 
then is she inspired with hope that he may be. 
converted from his error, and she breaks out in a 
rapid Verdi-ish bravura air : Veri/a^ fglia del 
ciel^ which is full of impetus and difHrulty, and 
illustrates the virtuosity of the prima donna^ 
more than it does the sentiment of the song, a 
prayer for light from above to descend upon her 
ungrateful, guilty and delu^bd son. He enters. 
A long and impassioned duet follows, in which 
she charges him with bloo<l and blasphemous as- 
sumption ; the whole scene, as she leads him for- 
ward and, pointing him to heaven, gradually works 
upon him and makes him penitent, is highly dra- 
matic, at all events in the acting of Lagrange ; but 
the music, in its unisons and otherwise, still recalls 
Venli ; it seeks to carry you by storm, and does 
not in itself (as music) touch the feelings. 

The remaining scenes are devoted to the speed- 
iest disposal of the characters to make an end. 
Bertha finds her way to this subterranean place, 
bavins learned that here combustibles are stored, 
to whii'h fhe can set fire and blow up the Pro- 
phet and his household. We omit their trio, in 
which Bertha only sees her lover, and her air : 
xpettro ahbominevolf when she finds her lover 
is the Propet, since they were omitted in the per- 
formance. Bertha stabs herself. The last scene 
has little interest, beyond some brilliant festive 
music and a drinking song sung by Jean, who is 
seated on a dais at a luxurious table, surrounded 
with dancers, cup-bearers, &c., a sketch of the 
sensual paradise of his theocracy. The conclu- 
sion, as we hare said, is lame enough ; he has 
given orders, as soon as the enemy yet within 
the gates, to fire the palace, and a grand explo- 
sion melo-dramatically ends all in smoke. 

We would gladly go back to recall some subse- 
quent impressions of the first acts, and closer 
observations of their beauties in detail ; but we 
have no room. Frequent hearing, and still more 
a perusal of the score, reveals more and more 
points of interest, things always ingenious and 
effective, often beautiful, sometimes original. We 
must qualify the common remark that the PrO' 
phete has no melodies. It ma}' have few of the 
melodies which sing themselves, and set every 
hearer humming them. We recall just now but 
one, the pastorale^ which Jean sings in the 
2d act ; and that, when you have heard or thought 
it over a few times, becomes the weakest and 
most insipid of all the songs. But melodies of a 
certain kind, dramatic melodies, melodies in which 
every phrase is wonderfully fitted to its purpose, 
even if it be more by a reflective than by a 
spontaneous process, there certainly are not a 



few. We need not again recall them, lilusic 
here, though taxing all the resources of a con- 
summate musician, is always subonlinate to dra- 
matic effect. How different, we say a^rain, from 
Mozart ! With him the mu.«ic is ever dramatically 
true, yet the soul, the inspiration, and the chief 
end and interest of the work is music. We do 
not change, therefore, our first impression, that 
** the Prophet" is more a work of ingenuity than 
of genius ; a masterpiece of musical and dramatic 
mechanism, rather than a true creation. It has 
ten times the material, the musical thought and 
science, the wealth of detail, vocal and instru- 
mental, ten times the novelty and provocation to 
a curious mind, with all of the effect, of any of 
the popular Italian operas. Yet is it not true 
Art in the best and highest sense. Not from the 
soul, but from the ambition to strike and to as- 
tonish, do such works pro<!ced ; not upon the 
Ideal, but upon success is the eye ea-ierly bent ; 
Art, not for Art's sake, but for effect^ is impor- 
tuned with this a pompou* kind of worship. 

Let us thank, however, Mr. Conductor Markt- 
ZKK, and his efficient orchestra (small as it is for a 
Grand Opera piece), the chorus-singers, princi- 
pals and all, for ministering to our curiosity and 
giving us upon the whole so vivid an idea of this 
famous opera. To have seen and heard La- 
grange's Fides, is to have something worth re- 
membering. 

Bkllini's finest opera, / Puritanic was per- 
formed on Friday of last week for the benefit of 
Miss £li8E Hrnsler, who sustained the leading 
part of Elvira in a manner to create increased 
confiilence both in her vocal and dramatic powers. 
The part was new to her, she had not even seen 
it played ; yet her impersonation was throughout 
appropriate, consistent, beautiful. The character 
as a whole was well conceived ; it only needed 
more abandon. We can hardly imagine her des- 
tined to be a great actress, but a very good one, 
which is more than we expect of many an admi- 
rable singer. In the long and difficult music of 
the part, she was never at fault ; but sang all with 
truth and expres>ion, only a little chilled occa- 
sionally by the natural anxiety of undertaking so 
much for the first lime. Brtonoli's sweet and 
musical tenor continually gains upon us ; he sang 
the mu:«ic of Arturo finely, but the memory of 
Mario was too fresh in the quarti^t: Ate o cara. 
We are not partial to the thick and coarse bari- 
tone of AMODto, who carries the day by volume 
and loudness and a very uniform sort of full swins 
in his parts. Morelli was admirable, as the 
uncle, as he is in all his parts ; and Herr ^Iuel- 
LER made a respectable father. The liberty 
duet : Suoni la tromha, was roared as usual with 
immense acceptance. 

Wo were not present at the performance of 
Lucia di Lammermoor on Monday ni<2ht, which 
all accounts agree in reckoning among the finest 
triumphs of Mme. Laoraxoe. 

On Tuesday, those who eagerly went expecting 
Don Giovanni^ were turned off with Normay 
owinsT to the sudden illness of Mile. Didiee. 



The programme of the Bbbtiiovbw Festival, 
for next Saturday, is now definitely settled and ap- 
pears in full on our last page. It has been found 
impracticable to prepare the extremely difficult vocal 
portions of the Choral Symphony in a style that 



would be really worthy of the occasion. It is a 
thin^ for which few German cities afford the means, 
and Boston has by no means reached that point. 
It is quite common abroad to perform the three first 
(instrumental) movements, without the choral finale, 
and these form a glorious symphony in themselves. 
All the compositions are from the pen of the great 
master, and all masterpieces. Many more works one ! 
would gladly hear, but w^e must accept the limita- 
tions of time and means. The performers have all 
volunteered in the true spirit, as bringing their offer- 
ing to Art and to the memory of a great artist. 
Many more, no doubt, stood ready, had there bc|an 
room for them. On such an occasion there is no 
question of preference or precedence ; personal con- 
siderations are merged; there is but one person, 
and that is Bebtiioven, in whose honor the sculptor 
in his noble statue, the donor in his art-loving mu- 
nificence, the founders and directors of the Hall which 
is to hold the monument, the artists with their voices 
and their instruments, forfpet themselves. The mu- 
sic-loving public will not fail to bring their offering 
of enthusiasm and fill the Hall. 

The Mendelssohn Qointbttb Club offer an 
uncommonly rich programme for their last concert 
next Tuesday evening. Many will be eager to hear 
that quartet by the young composer, Kubikbtbin. 
Mr. J. C. D. Pabkeb assists as pianist 

The Mozart centennial was celebrated at St. 
Louis. We arc sorry to hear (by a correspondent) 
that the Philadelphia festival was a failure. This 
accounts for the silence of the newspapers. . . In Ber- 
lin the day was celebrated on Sunday, Jan. 27, by a 
concert in the Sing-Academie at noon. The pro- 
gramme contained the overture to Belmonte e Cos- 
tansa; duet from the same; air from TYfo, sung hy 
Johanna Wagner; Ave verum corpus^ by the Dom 
Chor ; quartet from Idomeneo. Part II., the Requiem 
by the combined societies. Prof. Kiss was to erect 
a colossal statue of Mozart in the hall. In the eve- 
ning Figaro was performed, and at half past nine 
there was a grand supper at Arnim's hotel. A rich 
week that in Berlin! The Tannhdaser, Gluck's 
Armida^ the '* Midsummer Night's Dream," with 
Mendul8sohn*s music, besides Licbig's symphony 

concerts, all invited the music lover In Vienna 

' the celebration was under the direction of counsellor 
Ricdl, with the kapdlineisiers Prcyer, Assmeyer, 
Eckcrt, Hellmcsberj;er. &c. The concert was con- 
ducted by Liszt, and included the overture to Zauber- 
flote ; chorus : his et Osiris ; part of the Requiem ; 
Symphony in G minor; and the first finale to Don 
Juan. 

[CorrcKpODdenw of London Musical World, Jan. 26] 
M Adiilph Adum h:i9 been endeavorlnK to give a rou- 
sIchI illu^iratioii of Shakespeare's FttUUiff^ In no wi»6 
deterred bv the Micces« nchieveri bv vour countryman, 
Mich»tcl Willinm Balfe, at Her Mjije«iy'« Theatre, in the 
pxhny drtvs of Grisi, Rabini, Tninhiirini, and Loblache— 
Mr. Liimlev's neverto.b«»-eq«alled *'annrtct." On 
WtfdnesdHV last, the 16rh, M. AdHm'« FaMnff wm pro- 
duced at *thc Th^A're Lyrique for tlie debul of M. Her- 
mann- Won, for whom the piece was eRpccially written, 
he clioo*inK to exhibit hlm«elf before \m new public as 
ful Jack, that *ton of man." The piece Is In one act. 
and llie whole weij?ht of the acting rests with Faldtaif, 
The humor i« verv placid, and not at all unctuou«) and 
racy. Not a vestige of the Shai(e«peariaii quaintness 
ai«<i drollery \* to be detected. The part wan stuffed 
well and acted in<liflerent ill by M. Hermann-L^on, who 
appeared to me to entertain no idea of the original. The 
ln*t scene is fnrcic'l, but, I think, saved the piece. Fal- 
rtrtflf, ns he Ruppowj^, Is being conducted to execution. 
His eves are bandaged. He Is led to the foot of the 
scafTold. Here he is about to make disclosures not at 
all creditable to the author of this strange joke, when 
they hasten to take away the handkerchief from his 
eyes, whereupon he^nds himself seated on a wine-cask, 
before a table well furnished with comestibles. Of 
c« arse, this Incident brings the piece to a prosfvirous 
conclusion. The music of M. Adolphe Adam is, as 
usual, light and facile, but without Inspiration. More- 
over, it is not comic. The humor of F.dslaff is beyond 
M. Adolphe Adam. It would require the genins of 
Rossini to embody it musically. The success of the 
new operetta, however, was decid|^, and it will serve as 
an excellent ^e«er de rideau. 
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GRAND BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL, 

Under the Bap«>rTMon of th« Diivctnr* of the Mu!«Ic Uall, and 
the Committee of the Orchestral Concert!. 



INAUGURATION OF CRAWFORD'S 
ST-A.TTJE OF 



IH TBI 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On Saturday Evening, Maroh 1, 1866. 

A POETICAL PROLOGUE, 

Written hj W. W. STORY, for this oocniiion, will be recited 
by him, during which the Statue will be unTtsilvd. 

The following performers hnve kindly Tolunteered to aid in 
rendering this grvat occasion memorable. 

Bolo Singers. 

Mrs. T/)NG, Mm. W'ENTWOKTII, Miss HKNSLER, 

Miss HUMPHREY, Mrs HARWOOD, Mr. KKEI8SMANN, 

Mr. AllTUURSON, Mr. LOW, Mr. WETUKRBKE. 

Chorus of 160 voioes. 

Composed of Deputatinns from the HANDEL AND HAYDN, 

MENDELSSOHN CHORAL and MUSICAL EDUCATION 

Societies, together wirh many Amateur Singers. 

Bolo Inatruznental PerforxnerB. 
AUGUST FRIES. CHARLES C. PERKINS. 

I^The ORCHESTRA, (that of the OrchtfStml Conr«rt8,) will 

oonsist of FIinrY Performers, uo'ler the direction of 

CARL ZERRAUN. 



PROGRAMME. 
PROLOGUE In Terse, composed and recited by W. W. Stobt. 

Part I. 

1. The First Three MoTements of the Ninth (Choral) Sym- 

phony, Op. 125. 

2. Grand ReciUtlTe and Air fh>m ** Fldelio.'* 

Sung by Mrs. J. H. Loho. 

Part II. 

1. Quartet firom the First Act of " Fldello." 

Sung by Mr4. WiNTwoaTH, Miss Louisk HBygLXS, 
Mr- AaTHDKso?! and Mr. Witheebu. 

2. First MoTement of the Violin Concerto, with a Cadence 

, written <>zpressly for Mr. Ausunt Fries, by the emineot 
Leipzig Violinint, Ferdinand DHvld. 
Played by August Friu. 

8. Hailelujth Chorus from the Oratorio, **The Mount of 
Olives." 

4. Fantasia for Piano, Chorus and Orchestra, entitled the 
" Praise of Harmony," Op. 80. 



Tickets One Dollar each, with secured seats, maj be obtain- 
ed of Nathan Rlrhardcoo, 282 Washington Street. 
Doors open at 6><. Commence at 7>^ o'clock. 



THE OEBMAN TBIO. 

THE FIFTH CONCERT will take place THIS (Saturday) 
EVENING, at the Messrs. Chick«zing*s Rooms. 



CHAMBER CONCERTS. -Seventh Series. 

€jiB Bwhbsoljtt (anintrfb Clnh's 

EiaHTH (AND LABT) OONCEHT 

Will uke place on TUESDAY EVENING, Feb. 28th, 1P66, 
at. Messrs. Cbickering*s Rooms, assisted by Mr J. C. D Parkcr, 
PUnint.— BeethoTen's Piano Trio In G, op. 1,— MendelMohu's 
Variations for Piaoo,— Bnch's Mediution,-MendHiMohn's B 
flat Quintette,— the new Quitrtette by Rubinstcio, etc., will be 
performed. 

(CT^Half Packages of Four Tickets. 82 60. Single tickets, 
>1 each. Concert wi ll commence at 7^ precisely. 

ED. B. ROBINSON, 

I»I-A.2SrO-r03RTB TTJaSTEI^. 

Orders received at Rlihardsou's .Musical Exchange, 282 

Wanhington Street. 



THE CONQREGATIONAL HARP, 

A COLLECTION of Hvmn Tunes, Sentences and Chants, 
of both Ancient and Blodem Composers, carefully Felected 
from various publicMtions,(l)y periiiI*ssion,) and designed more 
parricuUrly for Congregatinnnl u»es, and Social Religious 
Me«ting8; together with a variety of Tunes for Sabbath 
SchnoU. 

This volume comprises a selection from the best pieces of 
the best and most popular Church Music Books of the day, 
and will be highly esteemed by tho^e who would desire their 
favorites gathered from many and bound in one neat and 
convenient volume. 

Published by Oliwer Dttaon, 116 Washington St, 

MENDELSSOHN'S FOUR-PART SONGS, 

COMPLETE, with English and German words. The Enc- 
Uah verKlon by J. C. D. Pabkbe. ^ 

Published by Oliver Dttaon, 115 Wa$hington St. 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC^ 

a f aptr of art anlr Ittwaturt, 

FnbliBhed every Saturday, at 21 School 8t. Boston. 

Two Dollar* per annitm, In advance. 

rC/^Back numbers, fh>m the commencement, can be fbr- 
nlshed. Address 

J. 8. DIVIGHT, 21 School St. Bostoh. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

Q (Imported from England) 

309, Broadway, NT, 

MUSICAL PRESENTS. 

NOVELLO'S OCTAVO EDITIONS OK ORATORIOS, in 
Vociil Score, with a feparatt* acroinpaiiiment for rhe Oncnn 
or Piano- Fortn. By Vincb.xt Novello. Thrse works «ill be 
found apprrpriate prrsents, combining elegance with a mode- 
rate outlay for a sUndard work. 

WORKS ALREADY COMPLETED: 

HAYDN'S 
CreaUon, (Bound) §1.25 

HANDEL'S 

Solomon, (Bound) 1 . 88 

Israel in Egypt, *< 1.63 

Messiah, «« 1.6;^ 

Sainton, , «« l.gs 

Juda^ Maccabaeus, •« 1.63 

Dettlngen Te Deuni, I tP»,^r\ n ra 

Coronation Anthem, " Zadock the Priest," J (•'•1*^ ) Uo3 

Joshua, (Bound) 1.88 

Aris and G.-ilatra, (Paper cover*) 76 ) 

Alf xander's Kea.««l. »* 80 > " 2 26 

Ode to St Cecilia's Day, " 60) 

Deborah, «« 1.6.3 

Saul, «« 1.63 

MENDELSSOHN'S 

St.Paul, M 1.63 

Hymn of I'l-nise—Lobgesang, (Paper) 1^1.00) « ,00 

As the Hurt I'ants, " .SSJ" **' 

MOZART, HAYDN, AND BEETHOVEN. 

The Three Favorite Ma^i>es, with the Latin words, and an 
English aduptation by li. Q. Loraine, £$q., namely : 
Moxnrt's TwHflh Mass,. .. .(Paper) 88 ) 

Ilnydn's Third or Imperial, *' 63 f (Bound) 2.13 

Beethoven's Mhhs in C, ** 63 ) 

" Engedl ; or David In the Wilderness, (Paper) 0.75 
Mosart's 16th Mass (the celvbratvd livquiem,) . . . ** 0. 60 

ROMBERG'S 
Lay of the Bell, «» 0.63 

All the Choru.«efl from the octavo editions may be had sepa- 
rately, trom 3 rents to 13 cvots earh. 

Also earh piece trom the above Oratorios to be had sepa- 
rately in full music size. 

C. BBEUSING, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 

Depot of JSrard's Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

(17* Constantly on band a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF IflUSIG, 

905 'Waslilnfiton Street, Boeton. 

PATENT AMERICAN AOTION 

PIANO-FOKTE, 

JUanafactorjr, 379 AVashtnfjfton Street* 

BOSTON, MASS. 



MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL be happy to give instruction In Piano-forte and 
OrgHU pluyiiig, and the Theory of Muiiic. Address:— 
No. 8 Hay ward Place. May 26. tf 



J . M . MOZART, 

RESIDENCE, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson's Mu-lcai Exchange, 282 Washington St. 

OTTO DRESEIi 

Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richard^nu's .MuMcai Ezchniige. Terms. igSO per quarter ol 24 
lessons, two a week ; f90 perquarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 



CHICKERING & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT AOTION 
GRAND AND 8QUARE 



or EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



WAREBOOmS, 

TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. 



tf 



I*, r- iDor>a-E, 

MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FOKTK HARDWARE, 
10 Beacli i^t, Boston, and U*. Cambrldffe, Me, 

JET^PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 



8IQ. AUGU8TO BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNEY ST. 



GEORGE W. PRATT, 

MUSIC R(>OM UNDER PARK STREET CHURCH. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Reeldcnce Ifo. 56 Knceland Street. 



MLLE. OABRIELIiE DE LA UOITE 

— oivie— 
INSTRUOTION on ilie PIANO-FORTE, 

And may be addressed at her residence, 66 Ilancuek Sc 



CARL HAUSE 

OFFERS his services as Instructor in ThorouKh Baw and 
in the hiieher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wii.h 
to accomplUh themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested 

Mr. Ilau.«e may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
Richard-on, 282 Washington St., or O. P. Reed & Co., 17 Ti»- 
moDt Row. 



SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

IMPORTEBS OP FOREIGN jnUSI€, 

HAVt UMOVXD TO 

Ko. 769 BROADWAY, oorner of Kintli St 
NEW YORK. 



OARD. 

MR. PIERRE BERTHOVD, ProfeS!H>r of Mnsic, 
gradu.it« of the Conservatoire «1« Paris, pupil of Neu- 
mann, Mulrdeu and other distlnguii»hed Musicians at PmHs, 
begs to annouiif e that he Ik now ready to take pupils In Bos- 
ton, on the Pinno, Biuxloal Conipo'^itlon, Harmony, etc. 

He ij« (lermitted to refer to He v. Dr. E N. Kirk, Boston ; Prof. 
Agassis, l»rof. Guyot, Cambridge ; J. S. Dwiirht, Bosfm. 

Mr. B. may be addres.^d at Nathan Richardson's. Oliver 
Ditsnn's.and Reed ft Co.'s .Music Store*, Boston, or at Alunao 
Tripp's. l*rincipal of the Young L idlesUustitute, now OMuins 
at 86 Centre street, Roxbury. 



MB. AUGUST FBIES. 

Teachrr of Mu*ic. will be ready to receive pupils after October 
16;h,aDd mxy be addressed at KichHrd-K)n's Mujdral Kxihauge, 
282 Washington street, or at Us residence, 16 Dix Pluce. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

TEA.CHER OF MUSIC, 
U. 8. HOTEI«. 

Communications can be left at Mr. Ditson's music store. 



G. ANDR£ & 00. '8 

fitpot of J^oriffltt anli fiomtjstU fiSiMsit, 

19 8. NIXTH STEEIT, ABOVE CHBSTXDT, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

(TT^A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Fublicatious, has just been puhli>bed. Music and Music 
Books iniported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy. 
France and England. •'» '» 



TEACHER OP MUSIC, 265 Washington St 

RESIDENCE.... 18 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 



TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

First insertion, per line , 10 ctt. 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 6 cts. 

For one column, ( 126 lines) first insertion 912.00 

Do do earh subsequent. ... 96 00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payment.* required in advance : for yearly advercisementi, 
quarterly in advance. 



EDWA RD L. BAIiC H, MUSI O AND JOB PRINTING O FFICE , No. 21 S CHOOL 



STREET. 



NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 

BY li. II. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers call the attention of the musiral profession 
to this work, as one eminently ctlruUted to lighten the lab«>r« 
of the lenrher, and rupidly advanre the pupil. It is emphati- 
cally a rRACTicAL woik, Serving both as a ManunI of instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-bonk on the other ; and It is ' 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
wtch the very large number of exerrises and example^, presents 
great advantages, to both scholar and teai-her.over any hlniilar 
work of the kind. Teachers highly commend the work. Mr. 
W ILLIAM Masok sjiys it Is a work unsurpassed in the Infcuaga. 
Mr Qborgb J. WtBB sa>s that it is a work persplmoun In 
diction, methndkttl in arrangement, and suffli-iently i-npioux to 
embrace all the essentials of the general docttlne of mcord 
It can be ordered through any respirUble Mu^ic-seller, and 
7!l'-5*.**"^ through the mall on the receipt of the price. ' 
(;»1,<6,) postage pre paid. 

GEO. P. REED A CO., PnblUhert, 

ISTremontSt. Boston. 
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Traof lat«d ibr this Jonnial. 
ROBERT FRANZ. 

BT FRANZ LISZT. 

* * * RoBKRT Franz has not had to contend 
against a systematic opposition, an armed league 
of contemporary criiii-ism; yet critk-bm, as it 
seems to us, has failed to recognize the important 
position which he occupies in the development of 
modern music. Bobert Franz is self-taught. As 
the founder of a new dynastic line of lyrical 
composers he is no one's heir, and the delhroner 
of no one. lie discovered for himself an un- 
known planet, a stray isle on the wide ocean, and 
stepping on its shores with lyre in hand, he 
attuned a new song. His tender, far-reach- 
ing and euphonious voice seized hold of, 
without wounding, everybody, and the crowd 
listened deeply touched, without being conscious 
how unusual these tones, how strange this lan- 
guage was to them. Every German musician 
knows the name of Rob«?rt Franz ; to all it has a 
sympathetic sound, wiihout their having a distinct 
perception of its noble significance, just as in 
SciiUBERT*8 lifetime few anticipated how high 
posterity would place him. Franz writes songs 
{IJetJer), as Schubert did ; but he differs from 
him so efscntially that under his pen the Lied has 
entered upon a new stadium ; he will build up a 
school and find imitators, if he has not already 
found them, as Franz Schubert did. 

The Uedf poetically as well as musically, is 
an exclusive product of the Gcrmnn Muse ; just as 
the words SehnnudU* and GemUthfj which in- 
dicate its province and compose its vital marrow, 
belong only to the German language and are un- 

*Sehnffucht: Longing, ardent desire, aspiration. — 
AdUr's Dittionorif. 

t Gemiiih: Miud, soul, heart; disposition, nature.^ 
Rid. 



tran$lateable. Not that other nations have not 
possessed lyric songs ; but they have nothing of 
the character of the Lied, In France the ro- 
mance and especially the cTianaon is a product 
necessarily provided with some sort of piquant 
seasoning; cheerful or melancholy, these are al- 
ways tempered with espritj and never strive to 
correspond to some mood of mind through a 
certain assonance of ideas, through a certain 
diapason of feeling, through a sort of poetic to- 
nality. In Italy the Canzonets, Barcaroles, &c., 
like the operatic Cavatinas, are pervaded by a 
warmth of passion, which affords no room to 
passive, dreamy musing, at all events admits of no 
delivery from scdnic background, no abstraction 
of oneself from every object of passion. In 
some Sclavonic countries we find something more 
nearly related to the German Lied, but confined 
mostly to the rhythmical dance form. In Great 
Britain, Moork's Irish Melodies have called 
forth no musical interpretations of any marked 
originality, and the national tunes, which might 
be suited to them, belong, through the remote 
period of their origin, to another category of 
songs. The Volkslieder (people's songs) bear 
thid name neither as ha%'iiig been composed by 
any one and every one (for certainly every 
Volkslied sprang from an individual poet,) nor 
as having been sung by everybody, (for wander- 
ing minstrels cannot transform an opera aria into 
a Volkslied) — but because they were made by 
unlearned and unpractised people, simply follow- 
ing the inspiration of their feeling, and not 
animated by an impulse to increase their power, 
to penetrate the mysteries of Art; not anxious to 
become artists, but content to be natural poets 
and to see their little works in verse and song 
live on in simple hearts, which beat to them as 
freshly or with as much quivering anguish as 
their own. The music of the people is pervaded 
by the breath of an altogether peculiar naivete, 
which, like that of childhood, which even in its 
helplessness remains attractive, and in its aspira- 
tion may reach the sublime, is inimitable, because 
nothing can chase away the shadow which the 
knowledge of good and evil casts upon our soul, 
robbing us forever of the grace and beauty of 
unconsciousness. The artist, when he has once 
tasted of knowledge, strives not for the mere 
outpouring of a feeling, but selects a form and 
is not satisfied with any one which ho may catch 
instinctively; he who loves Art for Art's sake 
can no longer claim to be a member in the group 
of these unconsciously admitted into the service 
of the Muses, who for the most part would lack 
the capacity to become deeply initiated adepts. 
This is not saying that the conscious artist earns 
his knowledge by the sacrifice of every kind of 



naiveti. There is another, higher kind, which is 
the portion of great and beautiful souls, and re- 
mains true to many an one through all his life. 
We meet it in heroes as in men of learning. If 
the ** sapid" naivete, as Montaigne called it, is 
undermined and crowded out by reflection, it is 
oflen in the lyric poet replaced by a second 
naiveti, which, if less enchanting by its spontaneity, 
less piquant in its expression and surprising in its 
turns, oflen works upon us so much the more 
touchingly and deeply. This naiveti Robert 
Franz possesses in the highest degree, and therein 
is he especially distinguished from Franz Schu- 
bert. 

Schubert's imagination was of an excited and 
impassioned order; impassioned to such a degree, 
that it wholly put a.^ide certain fitculties whose 
development might have been easy to it. A long- 
breathed labor was a hard thing to him, since he 
did not reach the point of concentrating his fire, 
of economizing his forces. His dramatizing in- 
spiration sought, so to say, to make a scene of 
every subject; but he crowded it into a single 
scene, and thereby the Lied remained with him a 
Lied in so far as it did not simply strive to describe 
an action ; this dramatic lyrint was content with 
lending the form of a scene to a purely subjective 
impression, and so he did not leave the natural 
element of the Lied, which embraces the por- 
trayal of moods of mind and seeks to give to its 
pure dreams not so much shape as groundwork. 
Franz on the contrary is so far from being dramati- 
cally constituted, that he never once requires a 
scene. He is preeminently a psychical colorist, 
and, as with certain painters, the contour for him is 
only a necessity to which he yields as little as possi- 
ble. In a Jew, but all the more correct and well- 
marked lines he indicates the situation and the 
landscape, and he succeeds in his limitation all the 
more admirably in accentuating this part of the pic- 
ture. The greater the poverty of room which he 
allows himself on this side, the more earnestly he 
strives to invent the lines which, although moder- 
ately and simply, shall suffice to characterize his 
object In his pictures the atmosphere is the essen- 
tial thing; he seems to forget the earth in his at- 
tempt to describe the sky, its color, its clouds, its 
transparency, its enticing and mysterious infinity. 
With him speaks, in the noblest language of Art, 
the clear, intelligible echo of the feeling which 
has moved him. Here or there a grief, a joy has 
touched his soul ; this he imparts to us, but lays 
paramount stress upon making us companions of 
his feelings, upon drawing us with him into the 
sweet or bitter satiety of an emotion, into his 
wavering and floating between ecstacy and an- 
guish. To this end he does not, like Schubert, 
get the mastery of our imagination ; he does 
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not seek to rivet by the frame- work, by the 
pictorial environment, to thrill us by a stir- 
ring spectacle, by the nervous excitement of 
a painful impression, to overpower us by his 
irresistible pathos. He only sketches his con- 
tours with precise strokes, to draw us at on^e 
gently into the magic circle of his emotion, and 
drop by drop impart to us the burning charm of his 
impressions, until we have drained the cup with him. 
His songs are mosily moods, inwrapt in them- 
selves, and seldom striving dramatical iy beyond 
themselves ; his lyrical quality has much of the 
sensibility peculiar to feminine feeling. Any- 
thing like Schubert's ZuLeika^ or Trockne Bin- 
men, we scarcely meet with in Franz. This exclu- 
siveness of his mode of feeling naturally influenced 
his treatment and even selection of the texts to 
which he composed. A certain sensitive-plant 
delicacy of his musical feeling, shrinking from 
"Outward contact, mu^t have necessarily made him 
shy of treating objects too boldly drawn. 
Since his conception of his theme reduces itself 
for the most part to one sharply pointed funda- 
mental feeling, he is compelled to supply the 
stronger tone demanded for his accent by the sce- 
nic sketching of an event. Thus it may happen 
that his tone-poems often pass by ears uneducated 
leaving no trace, while upon the appreciative 
heait and thought they imprint all the more 
deeply what these have the sense to feel and un- 
derstand. This sense is frequently a yary com- 
plex one, since Franz particularly deals with 
poetic moods which conceal in themselves a con- 
tradiction between feeling and situation. In his 
numerous productions in thb direction of feeling 
we find that vague, half-hinted, half-divined 
somewhat, glimmering through the whole, which 
corresponds completely with the partiality for fine 
nuances, without the need of crying colors to ex- 
cite sensation. If we chance many a time with 
him upon a song which is dcritined to express a 
whole, predominating, undivided feeling, it in- 
voluntarily seems to us shaded by another tone ; 
with the joy there mingles a breath of des- 
pondency, and sorrow is transformed almost before 
our eyes into a blissful self-forgetful noss. Tragi- 
cal themes predominate throughout X\ naive ones 
may come next in number §; then follow the 
narrative and descriptive epic ||; humoristic, 
comic ones are scaR-ely found. Since every 
feeling which goes very deep is in a certain man- 
ner a religious act, his tendency on this side has 
given rise to a number of songs, which coincide 
with the church types, and adopt the forms which 
it had been usual before him to apply only in the 
%evere Style.l^ [To be continued ) 

X NmhtUtd, by the Counters Ma Hnlm-IInhn — /n 
mrintm Gurten (Ht Dwnen, of Geibel. — Die Fui-btn 
IIrl<fi4tin{I$to( Hofl'innii von ¥ii\\erAe\)en.—ffeibBt9ort/e, 
I f U<4iei-wiil(l. — J/i, ffu bUl eUnd, of He'uie—Gute Amht, 
of Kicheiidoj"flF. — Thdum^ of Ohxmiwo. — Fliiitt Lirbthtn 
n^i (Hunffxrian.) — J)n nud dit bltiihen GtUttr toiedtr, 
of Mrix Wttlduu.— yVinlemaifU, of Lemiu, and many 
otlier!<. 

^ /•:inen ichUnmen Wtfj ginjj Getter nick, of Burn«.— 
Dtr Sihtilk, of Eichendorff.— Fi&ltUntj und Litbt^ of Hoff- 
mwn v«n FnllerMleben.— Aie^^VAe Mnid, of Burnt*.— Aini- 
c/im ul dn^ of Schroer.— A/i liJ>e mir die Vdf/tltin^ of Os- 
terwnUl^ Abtehied (Boheinmn). — Waidfahrt, of Kor- 
ner.'-Gteieh und OUich, of Goeihe.—FrUhlingnDonne 
(VolkHlied). «nd others. 

n Dutch den Wald im MondenMcheint. of Heine— /m 
Walde. of Wolfenn? Muller.— Ztrei voelke Roten, of 
Mux VfHMnn.-^MUtemaeht, of Osterwald.— /m Rhein 
im heiligen Stromv)^ of Immemnflnn; and othent. 

If Sotmtiig, of Eichendorf — /M hab in deinem Avge, 
of Rucken.— /n m^intm Armen wieg ieh dieh, of Nittorp. 
jyeibt der Sommer wine Ro$en, of O-nerwald.-^Bitte 
of Leiian.— Ffir Mimk, of Geihel-^Abenda, of Eichcn- 
dortr— UmA tcAdem, ofMarie Jiiser. Rotlu AevgUin, 
(Volkslied)} and others. 



JENNY LIND. 
[From Punch.] 

And hJivt yen not been to the PHiiADSiPHtioiv ? 

That's Rxeter Hall, If you plt'nar, in the Strand, 
Where M'UovL and M'BLAar kirp a Protentant eye on 

The Lady in Red, and the Pope'i braaen band. 
But don^t go for that - go to JtnifT Linv'b eoDcerts— 

A (kr better einht will be tti for your Tiew, 
Uaa. JcxKT In white, and Mm Doldt in lilac, 

Mias MzaaxxT la pink, and Miss Williams in blue. 

Our own darling Jxhkt, who eomee on the platform 

To warble the best of oar Mekdelisoiin's strains, 
A trifle, it may be, more slight than she left us, 

Worn down, let us hope, by the weight of her gains. 
She eomes, with Amind^s old smile on her fi^tnrce, 

And down sit fuur ladies— distinct in tlieir hue — 
Mss. JxaMf in white, and Miss Dolbt in lilse, 

Miss Mbssesit in pink, and Miss Williams in blue. 

And the marTellous voice, nneelipsed in its glory, 

Comes f<>rth, like a Spirit commissioned for good, 
Whether sparkling in air like the spray of a fountain, 

Or gashing in stiver abroad like a fl<M>d. 
To Sermons, like CAian's, be all honor— yet JsKHr 

Can ssy to the stall what he says to the pew. 
As she sings, all in white, with Miss Dolbt in lllae, 

Miss Mksskmt in pink, and Miss Williams In blue. 

We don't quite forgive her, oar darling Amino, 

For quitting the stage where her triumph was won, 
And never had patience to ascertain wheiher 

Through bikhop, or husband, or whim, it was done. 
We hope she'll come buck, and meantime we'ns delighted 

To hear in EUjnk what thii-gs she can do. 
As she sings th«'re In white, with Miss Dolbt In lllae, 

Hiss Mbssckt in pink, and MiSi Williams in blue. 

She brought out our tears as she shu'lder'd In sorrow. 

And dried them away with the fl>tsh of her Joy, 
As Zarepath's widow alternste lamented 

The death, and rrjolced (»'er the life, of her boy. 
And never wjs Justii*e more amply accorded 

To the exquisite strains of the wonderAil Jew, 
Than by Jkirxr In white, and Hiss Dolbt in lilae, 

Hiss MxsstNT In pink, and Miss Willums In blue. 

But her place is the Stage, from whose art she still borrows 

The glance, and the pathos, the gesture, the thrlU ; 
And we'll bet Ma. Mitchell he opens the Opera 

One day, with her fortunate name in his bill. 
Tet still we shsll have, at the Puiladblphbioh 

A voice tbat*s as liquid and clear as the dew. 
Hiss DoLBV*s, who sang la roiitralto and lilae. 

With Hiss Mbssbmt in pink, and Miss Williams tu blue. 



Translated for this Journal. 

The Mission of Mozart 

Leading Cuabacteuistics of his Genius and 

HI8 WoKKil. 
BT A. OULIBICHBPF. 
(Continued from p. 162 ) 
The musician, who summed up in his style of 
composition all the tendencies of music, of the 
past and of his own time, could not altogether 
exclude from the opera the bravura aria, Gluck 
had banished it and indeed for good reasons ; he 
had to do with French singers. Mozart's sing- 
ers, on the contrary, shone in ronlaJes and Jiori- 
lure at least quite as mui-h as in expression. It 
would have been poor policy for him to rob the 
singers of their most approved means of success 
and of existence, the public of one of its favorite 
enjoyments, and the opera itself of an ornament 
that had become indispensable to it. Mozart ac- 
cepted all the necessities of the lyric drama and 
did not sacrifice a single one of them. The ex- 
pressive arias were saved for the most select situ- 
tions ; those, which were composed in favor of the 
singer mark the resting-places in the drama, 
which are almost unavoidable if one cares more 
for the music than the piece, as we do. Often Mo- 
zart did still more ; he let the bravura cooperate 
with the expression, so that even the roulades 
meant something. The most beautiful, most bril- 
liant and most expressive of all tenor arias, that we 



know, 11 mio tettoro, is neither more nor leas 
than a bravura aria. 

Let us pass to the duets, terzcts and ensemble 
pieces. J. J. RoussKAu's view of the dramatic 
duct deserves notice, as proceeding from a theorist 
of the eighteenth century, in whom the exclusive 
tiste for the Italian music was occasionally 
damped by the criiico-philosophical spirit of the 
French itavan. According to him the essential 
form of a duet is dialogue ; the union of voices 
and their movement in thirds and sixths are rare 
and brief exceptions, which find their motive in 
the transporting energy of passion at its height. 
To prolong and multiply these exceptions he 
esteems the greatest impropriety, inai^much as 
kingji, princesses, heroes and iheir train, indeed 
all well-bred people, must know, that it is impos- 
sible for two or more persons to be speaking at 
the same time. Of the Tcrzct he says nothing, 
and the real Quartet he declares impossible. 
Pretty work we »1iould make of it^ if we did just 
as the books tench us ! Ah ! Mozart was very 
right. He, who had had only a common educa- 
tion, did not shrink from the gross impropriety of 
letting two, three or four persons speak at once 
in two, three or four different melodies. Quite in 
contradiction to the old theory, the more speak- 
ers he had to employ at the same time, the 
more were they dLitinguished by contrast of feel- 
ing and of character, that is to say, by variety of 
melodic plan and rhythm, and the more did the 
musical picture gain in beauty, richness, weight 
and interest. 

The ensemble pieces, which had formerly been 
mere subordinate matters, occurring only inciden- 
tally and rather seldom, and making at mo:^t but 
little effect in the opera, became with him one of 
the principal affairs. Very fine chormes had 
been composed before Mozart; but between a 
chorus and an ensemble piece there is a wide 
difference. The chorus is a collective being, 
which has only one thou;i;lit, one feeling, one text. 
The ensemble-piece unites indivMual beings, whose 
pas:«ions, alike or contrasted, friendly or hostile, ex- 
press themselves side by side and in pi*rfect free- 
dom, according as character and situ ition may pre- 
scribe to each. And all these distinct individual- 
ities, all these oft-times multifarious forms of exist- 
ence, animate the same chords and make a part 
of the same musical thought. Nothing is fo diffi- 
cult, yet also nothing is so beautiful, as the happy 
and complete solution of such a problem. One 
has only to recall the Quartet in Llomeneo, the 
Terzet at the death of the Commendatore, the 
Trio of maskers, the Quartet, the Sextet and the 
first finale in Don Juan, the first finale in Cosi 
fan tutte, and so many other masterpieces of mu- 
sical style, which constitute the most astonishing 
wonders of the operas of Mozart and the highest 
which it is possible for a theatrical composition to 
achieve. 

If there is a study which can attract the musi- 
cian, it is to see how Mozart has understood how 
to reconcile musical unity with the most whimsi- 
cal incidents in the drama, in ensemble-pieces 
where the action goes on. Could anything for 
example run in more seeming contradiction to this 
unity, than the scene, which forms the Andante 
of the Sextet in Don Juan ! Leporello tries to 
find his way out of the room ; then come Anna 
and Ottavio, and after them Masetto and Zer- 
lina, all full of thoughts of vengeance against the 
individual whom they suppose to be Giovanni ; 
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Elvira, 'who shares their mistake, entreats for 
meri-y for her faithless one. A peremptory No 
rejects her supplication. Leporello is recojinized 
and only bt'gs for merey for himself. General 
astonishment. Here each one speaks the lan- 
guage of the feeling that controls him, and yet 
each remains true to his character as a tragic or 
comic person, whatever the bond of unity be- 
tween these heterogeneous fragments of melody 
and declamation may be; whatever the common 
basis, upon which are announced one by one or all 
at once the pathetic consternation of Elvira, the 
anger of the injured pair of lovers, the grotesque 
cowardice of Leporello, the astonishment of all, 
when the torches expose the bird under the 
plumage of the eaglo whom they think that they 
have got in person. Around this bond, this 
basis, winds an instrumental figure, whose modu- 
lation and outline include all, and out of a master- 
piece of a natural and life-like scene make a 
masterpiece of composition, independent of the 
drama. Moreover the unity lies in a vocal 
phrase, which is reproduced with wonderful tact, 
and by immediate repetition on the part of the 
orchestra is stamped as it hereupon the ear, fixed 
in the memory of the hearer, learling him as by 
a thread through dialogue and action, and remind- 
ing him by its repetitions, that he has not stepped 
out of the circle of ideas in which the musician 
leails him round. Of this kind is especially the 
precious phrase in ^^ Don Juan :" Te i^uol tradir 
ancor^ which you at once recognize as the mu>ical 
pivot of ^his ensemble. We should never reach 
an end, were we to try to explain all the means 
which Mozart employed to produce this unity, 
this essential condition of pure music, or Art in 
and for itself, which it is so difficult, however, to 
bring into harmony with the conditions of the 
theatrical style. 

[To Im oootioned.] 



Beethoven^B Choral Symphony. 

For the benefit of many readers, who will listen to 
thid sulilime composition for the first time this eve- 
ning, and who surely must need some key to its gen- 
eral' intention, to enable them to enjoy it nndertitand- 
ingly and truly (especially in the absence of the 
Itist, the chorHl movement, which explains all) we 
have thought it well to reproduce here portions of 
the remarks which we translated or were moved to 
write before and after its performance in the same 
hall by the Germania Orchestra three vears ago. 
Of course, such attempts at interpretation, such 
slight recoids of improsions, are anything but saiis- 
fai tory ; yet they are better than nothing. Richard 
Wagner*M parallels of the first three movements with 
passages in Goethe's "Faust," althougli of course fan- 
ciful, }et furnish a good thread of connection, as one 
listens for the first time to the successive parts. 
Then, too. it seems nhnolutely necessary to give some 
sort of description or bare outline of what is contain- 
ed in the concluding movement, seeing that we are 
not to hear it. Shall we never, then, have this great 
work completely ivalizcd ? Must it ever end in the 
clouds for us ^ — fit type in that, too, of Beethoven^s 
genius, which awakens in us such insatiable yearn- 
ings for the Infinite ! We have had it done, poorly 
enough no doubt, once, but even then it left such 
an impression upon some of us, that we would not 
for the world have missed it. But for our extracts. 
First from Bichard Wagner. Those who care to 
read his whole "Programme" to the Symphony may 
find it in oar Volume II. No. 18. 

First Movement (AUegro ma non troppo, D mi- 
nor.^ — A most sublimely conceived conflict of the i 



BonI, struggling after joy, against the pressure of that 
hostile power, that stations itt<elf between us and all 
earthly bliss, appears to lie at the foundation of this 
movement. The preat main theme, which at the 
very outset steps forth from a gh)omy veil in all the 
nakedness of its terrible might, may perhaps, not al- 
together inappropriately to the sense of the entire 
toue-pocm, be translated by the words of Goethe: 
" £ntb«lir«D Folliit dn ! Bollvt entl)ehren !" 
(Renonnee ! Thoa must r«Doubc« !) 

Opposed to this powerful enemy we recognize a 
noble spirit of defiance, a manly energy of resistance, 
which to the very middle of the movement rises to 
an open conflict wiih the adversary, in which we seem 
to see two nii;:hty wrestlers, each of whom leaves off 
invincible. In isolated gleams of li^ht we may dis- 
cern the sweet sad smile of happiness, that seems to 
seek us, as we seek it, but from whose attninment we 
are withheld by that maliciuus powerful loe, who 
overshadows us with bis nocturnal wings, so that even 
to ourselves the prospect of that far off grace is 
dimmed and wc relapse into a dark broodimr, which 
has only power to ronse itself again to new defiance 
and resistance, and to new wrestlings with the demon 
who lobs us of true joy. Thns force, resistance, 
strnrfgic, longing, hoping, almost reaching;, again los- 
ing, a^'iiin seeking, a};iiin battling — such are the 
elements of restless movement in this marvellous 
piece of music, which droops however now and then 
into that more continuous state of utter joylessncss, 
which Goethe denotes by the words: 

'* But to new horror I awake each mom, ' 
And 1 could Wf«p hoc team, to tttin the nun 
Dawn on anotbir dnj, wbof« rt^und furlorn 
AcconiplUbr* no wish of niioe— not one : 
Vhtt-h i>till, wlrb frnward captlou^oefls, Impain 
£Vn the prewbtiment of every joy, 
While low rfHlttit s mid paltry rare* 
The rpiril'i' tond iniaginingfi deHtioy. 
And then when rallii HgHin the Teil of nlyht, 
Stret(-h*d on my ct>uch I lanjcui^h in d«i>pnir; 
Appalling dreHma my troubtrd 'soul affright; 
Ho aootklug rest Touchcafed nie even there," &c. 

At the close of the movement, this dreary, joyless 
mood, growing to gigantic magnitude, seems to em- 
brace the All, as if in grand and awful majesty it 
would fain take possession of this world, which 6od 
has made — for Jot ! 

Second Movksient. (Scherzo moHo vii'ace.) A 
wild delight siezes us at once with the first rhythms 
of this second movement : it is a new world into 
which we enter, in which we are whirled awey to 
giddiness, to hiss of rea^^on; it is as if, urped by des- 
peration, we fled before if, in ceaselcM, restless etfoits 
chasing a new and unknown happiness, since the old 
one, that once sunned us with its distant smile, seems 
to have utterly forsaken jis. Goethe expresses this 
impnlse, not without sifinificance perhaps for the 
present case, in the following words : 

— — ** The end I aim at In not .7 or. 
I orare exciremenr, ajioniting bliff." &o. 
— ' In d«'ptha of arniiuai pleitfuie drown 'd, 
Ler us ourtlrry pNa^lona Ftlll ! 
Knwrappi'd in niaicic'a Teil pmfitund. 
Let woudmuM tharm* our r«iiN>a ihHil ! 
Plongw we in rlineV (rmpt^tuouR tlnw, 
Stem wc the rolling surge ofrhance ! 
There may alternate weel and woe, 
Burctiw and failure, as they ean, 
Minirle and Rblit in rhanitefbl danrc ; 
Excitemeut in the sphere lor man ! " 

With the headlong entrance of the middle-subject 
there sudilenly opens upon us one of those scenes of 
earthly recreation and indul«;ence ; a certain down- 
right jollity seems expressed in the simple, oft-re- 
peated theme; it is full of na/re/^and self-satisfied 
cheerfulness, and we we are tempted to think of 
Goetlie's description of such homely contentment: 

*' I now muHt introduf^ to you 

Befor«* aught el!<e, tht^ j<iTial rrew, 

To show how lightly iit«. niay glide awaj ; 

Virh rhem rairh day 's a holiday ; 

lil'irh little wi| and much content, 

Each on his own nmali round Intent," &e. 

But to recognize snch limited enjoyment as the 
goal of our restless chase after sat isf action and the 
noblest jtiy, is not our destiny: bur look upon this 
scene grows clouded ; we turn away and resign our- 
helves anew to that restless impnlse, which with the 
goading; of di^ptur urges us unceasingly on to seize 
the fortune, which, alas! we arc not destined to reach 
so; for at the clo^^e of the movement we arc again 
impelled toward that scene of comfortable indul- 
gence, which we have already met, and which we this 
time at the first recognition of it repulse from us 
with impatient haste. 

Third Movement. (Adagio molto e cantabile, in 
B flat major). How differently these tones speak to 
our hearts! How pure, how heavenly soothing, 
they melt the defiance, the wild impulse of the soul 
tormented by despair, into a tender and melancholy 



feeling ! It is as if memory awoke within us. — the 

memory of an early enjoyed' and purest liappiness : 

*'Then would cfleii'lal love, with holy klas, 

Come o'er me in thr Sabltath^s stilly hour, 

M'hile, fraught with solrmn and m>i«teriont pow»»r, 

Chimed thn derp-sounding bell, and prayer wa« bliaa.*' 

And with this recollection there comes over us 
once more that sweet longing, that is so beautifully 
expressed in the second theme of this movement 
{Andante moderato, I) major), and to which we may 
not unfitly apply Goetbe^s words : 

"A yearning impulse, undefined yet dear, 
DroTe me to waiider on thmugh wood and field ; 
With hfaving brt-ast and many a bumiug tear, 
I felt wiiL holy Joy a world leTealed." 

It seems like the longing of love, which again is 
answered, only with more movement and emltellish- 
ment of expression, by that hope-promising and 
sweetlytranquilizin^ firft theme, so that on the re- 
turn of the second it seems to us as if love and hope 
embrai-ed, fo that they might the more entirely exert 
their gentle power over our tormented soul. It is 
as when Faust speaks^ after the Easter bells and 
chorus of angels : 

"Wherefore, ye tonet celestial, sweat and strong, 

Come ye a dweller in the dust to se^k f 

King out your chimea believing crowds among." 

Even so seems the yet quivering heart with soft 
resistance to wish to keep them off: but their sweet 
power is greater than our already mitifrated defi- 
ance ; we throw ourselves overpowered into the 
arms of this gracious messenger of purest bliss: 

**0 still sound on, thou sweet celestial strain. 
Tears now are gushing,— Earth, l*m thine again !** 

Yes, the bleeding heart seems to be gettinfr healed 
and re-invigorated, and to be manning itself to that 
exalted courage which we think we recognize in the 
almost triumphant passage, towards the end of the 
movement. Still, this elevation is not yet free from 
the reaction of the storms survived ; but every ap- 
proach of the old pain is instantly met with renewed 
alleviation from that gentle, magic power, before 
which, finally, as in the last expiring gleams of light- 
ning, the dispersed storm disappears. 

Fourth Movement. — The transition from the 
third to the fourth movement, which l>egins as it 
were with a shrill shriek, may be pretty well indi- 
cated again by Goethe's words : 

*'But ah ! I feel, howeVr I yearn for rest. 

Content flows now no longer from my breast."— 

•^--**A wondrous show ! but ah ! a show alone ! 

Where shall I grasp thee, infinite nature, where? 

Ye breast]!, }e fduniNlusofHll life, whereon 

Hang heaven and earth, fnini which the blighted sool 

Yearneth to draw sweet solace, still 30 roll 

Your swtret and loat'ring tides— where are ye— where! 

Ye gm>h, and must I langulrh in despair?'* 

With this l>eginniTig of the last movement, Bee- 
thoven*8 music assumes decidedly a more speaking 
character. It quits the character, preserved in the 
three first movements, of pure instrumental music, 
which is marked by an infinite and indeterminate 
expression. The progress of the musical invention 
or poem presses to a decision such as can only be 
expresi^ed in human speech. Let us admire the way 
in which the master prepares the introduction of 
speech and the human voice, as a necessity to be ex- 
pected, in this thrilling Kecitative of the instrumental 
basses, which, already almost forsaking the limits of 
abiiolute music, as it were with eloquent, paiheiic 
speech approaches the other instrnment<, urging 
them to a decision, and finHlly itself passes over into 
a sonjj-theme, which sweeps the other instruments 
along with it in its sim])le, solemn, joyous current, 
and {^o swells to a mighty pitch. This seems like 
the final effort to express by instrumental music 
alone a secure, well-defined, and never clouded 
state of joy; but the intractable element seems in- 
capable of this limitation; it foams up to a roaring 
sea, subsides again, and stron<;cr than ever presses 
the wild, chaotic shriek of unsati>fied passion upon 
our ear. — Then steps forth toward the tumult of the 
instruments a human voice, with the clear and sure 
expression of speech, and we know not whether we 
shiill most admire the bold suggestion or the great 
natvet^of the master, when he lets this voice exclaim 
to the instruments : 

''Friends, no more of these tones I rather let us 
sinfT together more pleasant and morejovful strains?*' 

With these words it urows light in the chaos ; a 
definite and sure utterance is gnined, in which we, 
borne upon the subdued element of the instruiiiental 
music, may hear now clearly and distinctly express- 
ed, what to our tormented striving after joy must 
seem enduring, highest bliss. And here commences 
Schiller's 

"HYMN TO JOY. 

"Joy, thou brightest heaven-lit spark, 
DMUghier from the Elysian choir, 

On tliv holy ground we walk, 
Beehng with ecstatic fire. 
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Thon cnrnt bind in one aj^in 

Alt tliHt cii>*toni teftn Rpnrt; 
All mankind are brothere, when 

Waves thy soft wing o'er the heart 

Choros. — ^"Mvriflds, join the fond embrace ! 
'Yis the worUI'f* inspiring kiMl 
FriendA, von dome of starry-blist 
Is A loving Father's place. 

"Who the happy lot doth share, 
Friends to have, and friend to be^ 

Whoa lovely wife holds dear^ 
Mingle in onr Jubilee ! 

Yea— who calls ome soul hU Mm, 
One on all earth's ample roand : — 

Who can not, fnay steal alone, 

Weeping from oar holy ground 1 

Chorus — "Sympathy with blessings crown 
All that* in life's circles are! 
To the stars she leads \\% where 
Dwells enthroned the great Unknown. 

"Joy on every living thing 

N:iture*s bounty doth bestow, 
Goofl and bud stiJI welcoming;— 

In her rfisy path they go. 
Kisses she to ns has given. 

Wine, and friends in death approved; — 
Benst the world ha«;— but in heaven 

Stands the totd^ of God beloved. 

Chorus— "Mvriad*, do ye prostrate full? 
i^eel ye the Creator near? 
Seek him in yon starry sphere : 
O'er the stars he governs all. 

"Joy impels the quick rotation, 

Sure return of night and day; 
Jot's the main-spring of Creation, 

keeping every wheel in play ; 
Draws from butls the flowerets fair. 

Brilliant snns from aznre sky, 
Bolls the spheres in trackless air. 

Realms unreached by mortal eye. 

Chorus — ^**As his snns. In joyfnl play, 
On their airy ctrcles fly,— 
As the knight to Tictofy,- 
Brothers, speed upon your way. 

"Prom Truth's burning mirror still 

Her sweet smiles th' inquirer greet; 
She np Virtue's toilsome hill 

Guides the weary pilgrim's feet; 
On Faith's sunny mountain, wave, 

FloHtmg far, her banners bright; 
Thrrmgh the rent walls of the grave 

Flits her form iu angel light. 

Chorus—" Fatlent, then, ye myriads, live! 
To a better world press on ! 
Seated on his starry throne, 
God the rich reward will give. 

" For the Gods what thanks are meet? 

IMc€ the Gods, then, let us be : 
All the poor anrl lowly greet 

With the glHd«ome and the free; 
Bani<di vcnjreance from our breast, 

And forjfive our deadliest foe; 
Bid no angni«h mar his rest. 

No consuming tear-drops flow. 

Chorus—" Be the world from sin set free! 
Be all mutual wTonfc for^tiven; 
Brother*, in thnt starry heaven. 
As we jndge, our doom shall be. 

" Jny upon the red wine dances; 

By the masic of llie cup 
Raee dissolves in gentle trances, 

Dead de-pair is lifred up. 
Brothers, round the nectiir flies. 

Mounting to the betiker'n edge; 
To«s the foam oflfto the skies! 

Our Good Sf>irit here we pledge 1 

Chorus — ^" Him the seniplm ever pr8i«e. 

Him the stjirs thut rise and sink : 
Drink to onr jtood Spirit, drink! 
High to him our glasses raise! 

'* Spirits firm in hour of woe- 
Help to Innocence oppressed— 

Trufh alike to friend or foe — 
Faith unbroken — wrongs redressed — 

Mnnly pride before the throne, 
Cost it fortune, cost it blood — 

Wreaths to just fle«erfs alone — 
Downfall to all Falsehood's brood ! 

Chorus—" Closer draw the holy ring! 

By the sparkling wine-cup now, 
Stvear to keep the solemn vow- 
Swear it by the heavenly King! 

To eke out some clearer conception of this last 
movement and of the connected meaning of the 
whole symphony, we append some extracts from our 
attempts to record our impressions at the period 
to which wo have alloded. 



(Jfter the firtt performance^ Feb. 5, 1853 J 

The voice parts are extremely difficult, climbing 
high, and holding (where the "Joy** ohorns rcAfhcs 
its philanthropic and rc*ligiona acme of enthusiasm) 
upon liigh notes through long series of measures ; 
there had been fvw opportunities of rehearsal ; and 
worse than all, the singers had never before heard 
the whole work put together; — had not, by li;itcning 
to the three precodifig movement*, got gratlually 
warmed to that pitrh of enthusiasm and inspiration 
which is the key to the lost part, and without sharing 
which no singers could have sung it well. The ar* 
duous range of the voices, the earnest prolongation 
and repeated renewals and variations of the musical 
ideas in that chorus are fully explained and justified 
by the poetic thought that animates it — the most 
splendid thouuht that ever inspired brain of poet, 
hero or prophet, — ^an idea fully' Itornc ont in those 
words of Sehiller, to which Bi*cthoven*s mnsio, if you 
will examine it, is marvellously well married, venio 
by verse. Was any ordinary form of music adequate 
to so great a thouuht as this: naniciv, first the strug- 
gle of the soul with destiny for the full joy of being, 
and then the recognition and celebration of Joy as 
the true destiny and state most God like; — then 
the finding of true joy only in the largc>t and most 
unselfish sympathies, in the universal love and cm- 
brncc of all Mankind ; and finally, by a natural 
ascent, the rising from this thouuht to the thought 
of the Creator, the All-Father, who in the most in- 
spired moment of the poet's imngination, is made as 
it were visible face to face, and to whom wc seem 
home upas upon the swelling, yeasty waves of Beet- 
hoven's mnsic? And accordingly the last part of the 
vocal music assumes a grave, and ancient choral 
form. — *' Hold there! don't let your enthusiasm run 
away with you." Well, friend.^, we tell you one 
thing: not to have been enthusiastic i^ not to have 
heard and not to be qualified to judge or speak of 
this concludmg part and key-note to tlie Choral 
Symphony. Consider what that music professes, 
what its text and pnrport, and say whether it docs 
not demand enthusiabm in the hearer as one of the 
first conditions, quite as essential as his ears, to ap- 
prehending and receiving it at all. 

A true criticism of the vocal performance requires 
an analysis of the whole structure of the lost move- 
ment. For the present this may suffice. A few 
quick, impatient chords, beginning on a discordant 
ground, like an effort to break away or break thronuh 
into n freer sphere, open the movement Then the 
double-basses nttirasentcncc of Uecltaiive. More im- 
patient chords, and the orchestra touches upon a few 
bars of the theme of the first movement. The Ue- 
citative likes it not The Scherzo theme is touched. 
That is no belter. A few notes of the heavenly 
Adagio. To that the basses reply less abruptly, hut 
sadly, tnusingly. Then they begin themselves to dic- 
tate the tunc they would have it all go to. the strange- 
ly simple, but pregnant melody soon about to l>e 
sung. More impatient chords, and then the human 
voice (bass solo) in a Recitative of exceeding digni- 
ty and beauty exclaims : "' Friend.s, no more of these 
mournful tones! let us si'm/ joyful strains." To do 
this effectually, as it was the key to the whole, re- 
quired a voice of the rarest urandeur and most tell- 
ing qu:ility. Mr. Ball did perhaps the l)est that 
could have been done for us liy any resident artist, 
and deserves the thanks of all. l^licn comes the 
alternation of full chorus and quartet It was in the 
latter that we felt the most inadequacy. Every 
voice, to do the mnsic justice, should have been as 
rare and telling for its kind as was the high and 
clarion-toned soprano of Miss Stone ; we fancy the 
piece has sometimes failed elsewhere for the want of 
just such a voice ; and on the top-wave of the chorus, 
too, how splendidly it told. After one round of the 
voices, there is a sudden modulation of the instru- 
ments, exciting expectation, atid a long pause, filled 
at intervals by measured beats, whereby the com- 
mon-time rhythm of the "Joy" tunc becomes 
changed to a more elastic step (six-eight) in a deli- 
cious bit of instrumental symphony, preluding to the 
heroic verse in the poem : 

^^ As bis SUDS, in joyful play, 

On their nlry circles fly, — 

As the knigitt to victory, 
BrotbAr*, spMd upoa your way." 

Here comes in the trying task for the tenor solo. 
We cannot go on through the choral passages that 
follow ; but will simply say that portions, as they 
were given, sounded sublimely, even if it was not 
all entirely clear, and we presume the singera them- 
selves knew how well their own music sounded to 
those ont in the room. 

On the whole, then, it was a great success. The 
first three movements were clear to most musical 
listeners. These three once stood as completely 
under water, as the last now is to many ; may we 



not fairly presume that it too will one day emerge 
and t>tand out equally revealed in all its fair, appre- 
ciable, although colossal proportions 1 



(AJter the second per ffrmance^ April 2, 1853.^ 

The two middle movements, Scherxo and Adagio, 
were doubtleas the most widely appreciated, aa it w ia 
the nature of those movements to be aiwaya. The 
Scherzo, though very long and for the mnst part very 
onifurm in ita UKPtion. is yet the liveliest possible expret- 
sinn of pure, outward giiiety and CMreles«, reckless, sociiil 
exhilaration. Not the joy that satisfies, but that in which 
the deeply unsatisfied s<iai seeks oblivion of its lortorin^ 
aspin*i«»n* in the roost desperate abandonment to the phi- 
losophy which makes the live-long day and life its^'lf a 
feast. l*he ceaseless re|>etition of the melodic figure, in 
rapid triple time, delicately staccato, like the leaping of 
the fresh blood ia the veins of youth and pleasure, never 
seems the repetition of mere feeble rtajtinc; it is the io- 
spiring rhythm of nature, in which ynu feel always some- 
thing rich and new, and with such delicious blending of 
the instrumental colors and varied dititribution of the 
harmonies, that you never exhaust its charm. The im- 
petuous refrain reminds you of the peasants' dance in the 
Pastorale, and what could be more happy, and mure pos- 
tively jiilly, yet with the infMilible gmcefuliiess of finest 
humor, than the introduction of the common-time 
rhythm, where the bassoon plays such a pleasant running 
accompaniment to the aimple tune uf the oboe humming 
as it were so merrily to itself;— both figures being passed 
round at once in imitative duet through all the members 
of the orchestra. 

But more than any part, the divine melody and har- 
mony of that Adagio seeined to sink intu the* souls of the 
audience, as the sound of the Easter Bells s;ink into the 
soul of F.(ust when be was on the verge rf self-destruc- 
tion, snd their sndden music brought all the sweet, child- 
like piety of life back again, an^'*the kiss of heaven 
descended upon his brow.'*— to borrow Wagner's clever 
parallel. The soothing, heavenly coniftirt of thr»se 
striins is indescribable. Is it not the most beautiful of 
all Adagios f The strong, martial chords, which ring 
out unanimous before Its close, so full of cheerful and 
inspired determination, indicate the heroic, uinnly, hope- 
ful mood that naturally follows upon communion of so 
sweet and pure a kind. It is the trumpet warning of 
that grand resolution of life's discords that is to follow 
in the Inst movement, of which the theme is univ«*rsal 
Joy, raised to a religious ecstisy of a general embrace 
and love feast of the myriads of mankind. — ihe merging 
of self in the largest sympathies, and therein finding 
God! 

The first movement (aBegro ma non troppo) is less 
calculated to interest the many; yet a little familiarity 
with its themes and the light shed back upon it by the 
progress of the whole work, once heard through, and the 
summing up in the fragmentary intn)duction to the *' Joy" 
chorus, Rave it a rtronger hold upon the audience thia 
time. The important key to it which lies in the very 
first bars, (that rustling of naked fif\hs, conveying such a 
sense of emptiness and unrest), is apt to escape ears not 
eagerly upoa tiie watch, since it comnirnces pianissimo 
in a very rapid movement. Jt is well to have p<issGssed 
oneself of the theme beforehand, and to have analyzed 
what seems in the performance a mere rustling tremolo, 
into its constituent notes. Upon this back-cri*und of 
empty and uneasy fifXha is soon pronounced with startling 
enipHasis the prmcip-il theme, the unison in D minor, 
which is like the gi(rnntic shadow of Fate interposingit- 
self between the soul and its harmonious destiny. Tlie 
alternation of this theme with little pathetic, pleading 
wind-initirument parsnges. flowing in melodious thirds 
and siztha. so characteristic of Beethoven, together with 
an occasional re-exposure of that dark background of 
barren fitlhs.— furnishes the substantial ideas out of 
which this whole Allegro is wrought up. It indicates 
the same deep, restless, earnest nature, and the same 
spiritual state somewhat, from which emanated the Alle- 
gro to the symphony in minor: — for there is a singular 
unity of thought and feeling in the entire development 
of Beethoven's genius. Those who did not comprehend 
this Allegro clearly, nevertheless, felt its gloomy gran- 
deur and Its amazing strength. 

The Finale was more clearly rendered this time than it 
was before; and many, to whom it was then all stnnse- 
nevs and confusion, now recognized some distinct and in- 
telli'^ible outlines of a connected meaning and felt that 
it was unspeakably sublime. We could have wihhed a 
larger orchestra, (say such an one as that of the New 
Philharmonic in London), to give oil the imposing effect 
of those recitatives of the dt.uble basses, which seem 
suddenly endowed with the gif\ of human speech in their 
earnest cnvin^ for a fuller utterance of the thought, or 
rather the desire, with which the whole symphony ia 
teeming, and which reject impatiently the themes of the 
Allegro, the Scherzo and the Adagio, as they are suc- 
cessively recalled (as much as to say : no, no, that will 
not do!) The sweet Adagio, to be sure, elicita a less 
petulant response; but the double-bnsses must pursue 
their foretaste of human speech still farther and dictate 
the melody, the simple, beautiful, all-reconciling tune 
that seems as if predestined in the fitneas of all things 
to an everlasting mnrriage with the words of Schiller's 
*' Hymn of Joy." These double-bass recitativea seem 
to mark the transition from mere instrumental into hu- 
man music; and in the whole of this exciting, fragmen- 
tary introduction, putting you on the qui vive of expecta- 
tion, the orchestra seems laboring with the presentiment 
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of • mnrvGllotis transrnrroatinn and new birth; it re- 
minds one of' the p.iaita((e. *' The whole crentinn groan- 
eth nnd tnivaileth in pnin tojiether until now," &.C. 

or coarae, after thia auccesariil tlan, in which the 
orchcatra ri«ea above itself ennii({h to aeise the actaal 
form and outline of the human attennce to which nil ia 
tending, there ia a niomentnry reaction, or rather relapse 
into the atormy nnd ch.-iotic mood again, (the diminished 
sevenths.) with which the movement opened. But now 
an actual human voice ia heard: " Friends, no more of 
the^e mournful sounds, let us sinff," 6c.. and the rich, 
ponderous bass recites, almont without acronipiniment, 
the tunc, (which accms so simple but which proves so 
pri'gnaiit. and clings to the memory which such charm 
al\crwirdf>) to the firat verse of Schiller's words. Then 
the chonis breaks in; and solo voices, ains^ly or in quar- 
tet, vriry the tune to the succeeding vprsca, and carry it 
up hichcr ami higher, as in the natural tendency of such 
entliUiii:iam. The changf> of the 4-4 rhythm to the 6-6 
marrh time, where the full chorus suddenly modulates 
and ceases, the several measures of the pause being 
stran'^ely marked by a sintrle b-tss trombone note, with 
which a higher note at length cliiiiics in, and then all the 
wind inMriiments blend in so dcliciously anil buoyantly, 
ss a prelutle to the verse which tells of heroic youths 
ruKhinir joyAilly to victory, — is one of the most marvel- 
lous effects in music. The energetic, cloitely involved, 
arm to arm and fare to face sort of symphony which Ad- 
lows, indic:ites perhaps the cimflict, the heroin slru?gle 
of and for Humanity. And now the strain of Joy breaks 
out more overwhclmirfflv and in the consciouancys of 
univrmnl sympathies. (•* Embrace, ye millions! 't ia the 
world's inapirinir kis«"). the chorus rises to a pitch of 
religious sublimity and the thought of Deity, of the 
" de ir Piithcr. that dwellcth above the start," absorlts all. 
—To fiil|<iw this through exceeds our power. Hut we 
have here rciched the point at which the whole meaning 
and connection of the symphony become clear. It is 
only from this acme of \t\e wh«»le, this top.wave of the 
composer's joy-inaptred enthusiasm, that we can look 
back over the preceding movements, nnd feel how they 
were all tending in their order to one ffoal. 

And here we have the secret of the success or n^n- 
succe>s of the vocnl pirt of the pfrrormince. The 
voice-parts climb hifth. and onlinary singers are dismayed 
at the task of sustaining themselves so long at such 
h<*ichts. Evidently the one indispensiblo condition of 
fnirly ainging such music, is knthusiasm! Such ex- 
citement as in the orchestra maile the double- biases 
neak, must here in the chorus carry the singers up above 
themselves, and make them achieve wh:it in our common- 
place mocMls is impossible. How can ynu interpret en- 
thusiasm, unless you/«e/itf The singers must realize 
in their itwn sou's the sentiment of the chorus, which is 
Joy and Unity with all Mankind, all sonls. Thev must 
be inspired wlih the idea of the symphonv. and animated 
by a common fervor. Such impossibilities are only 
achieved in that state of exaltation pervading a united 
mass, which makes a troop of soldiers move as one man 
in the carrvtnir of a fort by storm ; on the cool morrow 
each lonks back and wonders what he did in the excite- 
ment of yesterday j he could not do the same thing over 
again now. but then he was greater than himself. It is 
unfortunite. in the performance of such a symphony -hat 
the chorus could not have been mnde perfectly familiar 
with the entire work (instrument! I parts sind all) before- 
hind, till they were possessed and inspired with the idea 
of the whole. But this was barHly possible in such a 
busy state of society as our's. Enthusiasm cannot be 
forced, nor always **g«»t up" on purpose; therefore we 
ran excuse the absence of at lenst a third pnrt of the 
Hin''el and Haydn Society oi\,that occasion, simnly re- 
gretting that the absent ones had not more spirit. Never- 
theless the chonis-siniring was more efTfCtuil and more 
cle:ir than before, and really did credit to those whoso 
bravely stood in the breach. The solo sing'>rs. too. de- 
wrve thanks for so well studying and renderinff their 
arduous p-irts. On the whole it was a proud achieve- 
ment for Boston, to have brou^jhtout and appreciated so 
mnrh of the life and power of Beethoven's Choral 
Symphony. 
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Nkw Youk, Feb. 27ih. — It Is a pity that our 
subscription concerts do not occur &t moro rcpnlar 
intervals during: the winter. I think we should en- 
joy ihcm more, if wc had, for in«:tnncc, one a week, 
or perhaps two in every three weeks, which would 
jn^t nbout fill the conccrt-senson. As it is, two or 
three follow close upon each other, and then a long 
pansc occurs before another comes »trapj;ling along. 
During the past week two have taken place, besides 
another concert by Gottbchalk; i. c. Eisfkld's 
Soirde, and one of the Matin<^s. Both brought us 
an nnosnal degree of enjoyment. At the former, an 
ancommonly large audience was assembled, the 
name of Gottschalk upon the programme attracting 
fcE great many. He played Chopim's Scherzo, op. 31, 
which abounds in difficulties — as if it were the easiest 
thing in the world^arricd away his listeners, as 



usual, and was recalled twice, playing, the first time, 
Liszt's transposition of the Prayer from Benvenuto 
Cdiini^ a grand, solemn composition; and at the 
second encore a delicate, tender little thing of his 
own, I should judge. He thus illnstrated three 
widely different styles of playing, and all with like 
perfection. He is donlitless a wonderful pianist, but 
I shotdd like to h^ar him play the " Moonlight" So- 
nata, or the Ap/xisshnatn, for instance. He has 
taken New York fairly by storm ; it is very long 
since any one created such an enthusiasm. All 
young ladies in their teens are said to ho desperately 
in love with him. His soin^cs, of which he has given 
nearly a dozen, are over-crowded, so that now the 
nnmlier of tickets to each arc to be limited, a very 
sensible arrangement, and one which Mr. Gottschalk 
owes to the public. He is wise, too. in not takins; a 
larger hall, as his instrument certainly sounds to bet- 
ter advantage in a small concert-room like Dod- 
worth's. 

The Quartets on Saturday night were Haydn's, 
in B flat. No. 7S, one of his freshest, most sparkling 
ones, with an cxqnisite Ada<rio; nnd one of the later 
ones, No. 9, in C major, by Bketiiovew. This 
latter I liked best of any which we have recently 
heard, and our two parties of Qnarteti^ts have vied 
with each other this winter in making known to tis 
the Master's later works of this description. The 
Allegro, with a majestic introduction, plays upon a 
pert little staccato melody, and is wonderfully worked 
up. So the unsnrpassahle fugue in the Finale. The 
Minnetto pleased me least — but all the more the ex- 
quisitely beautiful Andante quasi Allegretto, which 
I class among the finest slow movenicnts of the com- 
poser. The execution of both of these slow move- 
ments was faultless, and the first violin was par- 
ticularly pure and clear in tone, I am happy to say. 
The remaining numbers of the programme were 
filled by Mr. Fedbr, who seemed determined not to 
detract from the excellent total effV'ct of the eve- 
ning, nnd sang uncommonly well. His *' God hare 
mercy," from Mbxdelssoiin's " St. Paul," was 
rendered infinitely better than at the first Philhar- 
monic concert ; and a song by Frocii, a pleasing, 
though rather mawkish melody, with *ccIlo accom- 
paniment, was well received. The gentleman has 
a good voice, though small in compass, and a very 
good school ; his enunciation, too, is remarkably 
distinct, even in the English, in which language he 
sang on this occasion ; and as long as he docs not 
fall into the bad habit of singing out of tune, which 
was noticeable the first few times he appeared, ho 
m y be considered a cood singer. 

MA8o:r and Bekgmann's Matini^e was a worthy 
successor to the above named concert in point of 
programme, and in many respect*, of execution, too; 
for these Quartetists show a very satisfactory degree 
of improvement from one appearance to the other. 
The performances were solely instrumental. Ano- 
ther of Beethoven's latest quartets, No II, op. 95, 
which was very clearly rendered, and seemed, on 
the first slight acquaintance, a true type of the com- 
po««er*s state of mind at the period of its crcati«m, 
when the sad, dark struggles of his soul had already 
begun to exert tlieir embittering and yet at the snmo 
time exalting influence upon him. 

The Tiio by Ruiiinstki.v, which was played at 
the third Matindo, was repeated by request, and ap- 
peared to afford unanimous satisfaction. I, for one, 
was only confirmed in my favorable impression of it, 
and discovered in it, besides the pleasing, agreeable 
elements which struck me on the first hearing, many 
grand and deep points which brought to my mind 
what the ** Diarist" said of the composer: "I 
can think of him only as a young Beethoven," etc. 

After a solo by Mr. Mason. Stephen Heller's 
Quartet, which has made great sensation lately in 
Europe, and than which I never heard this pianist 
play anything belter, (in answer to an encore he 



played his own exquisite little "Silver Spring'*) 
came the grand and most interesting feature of the 
concert; Bacii*s Concerto for three pianos, with 
quintet accompaniment. You have the advantage 
of us in having heard this curious work repeatedly. 
It is, indeed, exceedingly curious, — almost transport- 
ing the hearer back to the far distant time of its 
composition. The effect of three pianos, and their 
blending with the stringed instruments, particularly 
the heavy bass viol, is very singular. How stately 
in its measured tread, the first part — ^how old fash- 
ioned, with its tripping movement, and its many 
graces and turns, the afia Sici/iana, and then that 
wondrous fugue i It was most admirably performed, 
— with Mr ScHARFBNBKRO at the first piano, Mr. 
TiMM at the second, nnd Mr. Mason taking the 
thii-d part. The whole was so rococo, that I agree 
heartily with the critic of the Daily TtWs, who says: 
" It is a pity tlie performers did not appear in pe- 
Tuques and knee-breeches.** I hardly know whether 
to call it beautiful or not, but it is certainly one of 
the most interesting things I have ever heard. 

And so the programme of your Beethoven Festival 
is arranged. Not, I must confess, in a manner that 
you Boston ians can be proud of 1 The Choral Sym- 
phony without the Choral movement — something 
like Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out— why 
not rather have one of the other Symphonies entire ? 
the Eighth, in F, for instance, which, I think, has 
rarely, if ever, been played in Boston. Then one 
movement of the Violin Concerto — what a piece- 
meal afi'air 1 There is but one complete composition 
on the list. I had wished much to be present, but 
since I have seen this programme, nm less disap- 
pointed than I should otherwise have been, at my 
being unable to leave New York just now. I think 
we shall outdo you yet, as there is some talk of hav- 
ing the Ninth Symphony here. 

1 
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In honor of Beethoven. 

To-night oar Boston Music Hall will be the 
scene of an occasion, the like of which has not 
occurn?d among Americans before. We meet to 
inaugurate the statue of an Artist, of the great 
Musician of our age. Crawford's colossal 
bronze statue of Bektiiovex, presented by our 
townsman, Charles C. Perkins, after standing 
since last summer in the sculpture gallery of the 
Athenicum, where it has been unanimously 
acknowledged as one of the noblest works of 
modern monumental statuary, has ascended its 
pedestal, in the middle of the orchestral platform, 
wl.erc we trust it will long preside over harmonies 
of instruments and voices worthy of such a pre- 
.sence. To-night the majestic figure will be un- 
veiled, and we shall look at Beethoven through 
the atmosphere of bis own music, and perhaps 
feel more deeply than before how grand the mis- 
sion, the genius, the life of that earnest, uncom- 
promising, misunderstood, long-suffering, sublime 
master in the most spiritual, most human of the 
Arts. There he will stand high above the groups 
of singers and of instrumentalists^ who have met 
to do him honor in the performance of some of 
his great works. There he will stand amid wreaths 
and flowers, the oflcring of fair hands, — the tardy 
gratitude (as in the history of all greatest artists) 
of an after-generation : — his couch upon this earth 
was not one of roses 1 

The stage end of the hall has been beautifully 
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decorated. The exerewes will commenca with a 
Prolojrue in verse, written and recited by Wil- 
liam W. Story, himself a sculptor and poet and 
one of the truest lovers of gri'at music. No doubt 
he will tell us the lesson of Beethoven ; and the 
Symphony, which is to follow, will enforce it in 
the master's own peculiar language. There 
seemed to be no room for question as to which 
composition should form the leading feature of the 
programme. In Crawford's statue we have Beet- 
hoven at the highest moment of his creative facul- 
ties, with the 8<*ore of the Ninth Symphony 
achieved in his hands, with the first wonls and 
note? of the "Joy" chorus written on it, — that 
work in which he summed up the whole meaning 
and aspiration of his life; the last word, as it 
were, of pure instrumental music, ever a language 
(in Beethoven especially) of the deepest «nd 
eternal instincts of the soul, and here now seeking 
their fulfilment in that pei-fect Joy, wherein ge- 
nius realizes the full and conscious exeri-ise of all 
its powers, but which it only can so exercise and 
so enjoy through perfect human sympathies, 
through the universal bond of Brotherhood, in 
which loving one another we find God! This 
sublime thought, this essential Christianity, grows 
and developes itself out of the orchestra of Beet- 
hoven, like a spontaneous inspiration, to meet the 
other revelations of the same truth. Arrived at 
this height it needs the human voice, and seizes 
upon Schiller's glorious words as just its fitting 
and predestined text Hence the propriety of 
opening the Concert with the Choral Symphony. 
Yery deeply we regret that it has not been 
found practicable to bring out the last, the choral 
movement, as well as the three first. But we 
cannot sympathize with those who say : better 
one of the other symphonies entire, than this 
without the chorus. No other is so peculiarly 
pertinent to the occasion ; no other so illustrites 
the design of the statue, so sets forth the soul and 
character of Beethoven ; no other has so much 
of Beethoven in it ; and no other is so little 
known to us. Next in grandeur and importance 
as representative worb>, would come the Seventh 
and the Fifth ; but the Ninth is both the Seventh 
and the Fifth at once, and more besides; it sums 
up all the spiritual experience, the sufiering^, 
the longings, the Titanic struggles, the sense of 
the Infinite, the glooms, th^ joys, the far-reach- 
ing enlhusiasms and undying ideals, the storms 
and dark Fate shadows, the sweet low gushing 
streams of tenderness, the heavenly sungleams 
visiting and comforting mysterious depths of 
sorrow, the joy in Nature and in human sympa- 
thies-^all that has appealed to us in all the sympho- 
nies. And this it does, too, even in the first three 
purely instrumental movements. It is a great 
thing to hear Ihesfy if we can hear them under- 
standingly and feelingly. All the others we have 
h«^ard repeatedly ; this only once or twice. What 
if we are not strong enough to ascend the mount 
of inspiration to Its full height? what if its sum- 
mit must still be hid in the clouds to us ? Do 
we gain nothing, do we learn nothing by pressing 
on as far as we can go? Is not the aspiration in 
itself worth cherishing, worth asserting, until the 
better time when it shall be fulfilled? This 
Choral symphony has nowhere more fhan once 
or twice had real justice done it in performance ; 
it points beyond the limits (practically) of our 
Art. The very soul and essence of the music of 
Beethoven is the yearning for the Infinite, is the 



a.-<piration which time and the actual cannot sat- 
isfy. He always leaves you with the feeling there 
is more beyond, there can be nothing here and 
now complete. If the three movements take 
deep hold of us (ns we cannot doubt they will), 
to-night, they wilt make the present moment full 
and great, and they will create in us no stronger 
a demand for the conclusion, than do all the last 
strains of Beethoven for a conclusion greater 
than Art or life can yet express. 

But in the absence of that chorus we are to 
have what we are perhaps better qualified to 
render and enjoy ; and that is a work in which 
Beethoven seems to have made a first far-olT 
sketch and forerunner of the Choral Symphony, 
namely his Fantasia for piano, on-hestra and 
chorus, in which the donor of the statue, in his 
desire as an artist to partake practically with 
artists in rendering this homage to the master, 
will play the piano pirt. This is Beethoven's 
opvs 80, composed and played by him for the 
first time in Vienna, Dec. 22, 1808, when he was 
thirty-eight years old, and sixteen years before 
the Choral Symphony. This too explains itself 
in the chorus, to words (author unknown) in 
" Praise of Harmony." Here too the animus 
of the whole work is joy ; — the joy of genius in 
its own harmonious creative exercise, the joy of 
humanity in Art as a type of true union and of 
heaven. The piano as it were improvises in the 
happy creative mood ; after a while it is joined 
by the orchestra which prefi<rure8 and sketches 
something that requires the human voice; the 
voices when they come sing in quartet and 
in chorus a tune which is almost identical 
with that of the Choral Symphony, the same 
tread and rhythm, the same song-of-t he-people 
character, the same melodic idea, only inverteil ; 
it really seems as if here we had the germ of the 
Ninth Symphony. It i< an extremely pleasing, 
genial and suggestive work, a much lighter efiair 
than the Symphony of course, a mere sketch 
compared with that ; but like the bright, elastic 
first inspiration, which, earnestly pursued through 
years and slowly elaborated in the mind's silent 
chambers, resulted in the latter sublime work. 
This may fitly close the concert 

Besides two such works there is not room in 
one evening for other copious or long selections. 
The pieces from Fidtlio^ the chorus from his Ora- 
torio, — both works of which Humanity again is 
the key-note, — and the violin Concerto, cannot 
fail to interest, and to illustrate the composer's 
genius. We cannot do all in an hour. Let us 
not forget the purpose of the statue. It is to pre- 
side over a continued festival, over artistic gath- 
erings lind uses, which shall be worthy of that 
nol)le hall and of Beethoven's presence ; a con- 
tinuance henceforward of musical feast-days by 
which this community shall really be carried on- 
ward and upward in the humanizing culture of 
true Art It matters not so much what we shall 
do to-night, as what we shall do henceforward, 
having erected such a type and pledge before us 
in our Hall of noble music. 



CONCERTS. 



Otto Dresel's Soirees. — The second of 
these ever welcome entertainments took place on 
Wednesday evening of last week. Chickering's 
saloon was nearly filled. We scarcely recall a 
chamber concert, even of Mr. Dresel's, with more 



unalloyed satisfaction. The programme was not 
perhaps intrinsically better, did not contain more, 
than m.my he has made up for us. His pro- 
grammes are always good ; he is an artist in the 
composition thereof, as he is in his performance 
and the whole relation of his life to mu.«ic. But 
this time, while everything was choice, there was 
the rare charm too of novelty, which did not 
disappoint To listen for the first time to one of 
the finest Trios of Brrtiioven was in itself 
enough to make the evening memorable. The 
programme was as follows : 

FART I. 

1. Trio for PUno, Tiolio and YfnlonrHlo, Funnj II«dmL 

1. Allegro moiro rlrwe— 2 Andmite wpre«»lTO — 
8 "Llea*'-4 FlQ»le. 

2. BoDgf, RobertFzmai. 

♦• O bung^r Tmnm.*' (Op 6, No. 10 ) 

" UmHoiint." (Op 10. No 6.) 

Sff^nmle, (Op 17. No 2 ) 

8 YnriiitlAnii for t'iann mimI VtolonrcUo, MendelMtfthn. 

4. Andmnte from thr S3 niphnny bj Schubert. 

{AtTMiged for PUdo Solo bj Otto Dietvl ) 

PABT n. 

6. Trio. Op. 70. No 2 B#«thoTeD. 

1. Poco luvtrnutn, Alleitm non rroppo— 2 Allepvtto^- 

8 Alli*gi«tto Don croppo--4. Fioale. 

6 Fourth Scbvrio, Chopin. 

7. Soogs, Kobrrt Fraoi. 

Spring Song. (Op 28. No. 8 ) 
A OmTvyHni, (Op 18, No 8 ) 
W«leoui« (o the WooOs, (Op. 21, No. 1.) 

Two (to us) new Ti-ios ! And both remarka- 
ble. The first particularly so as the production 
of a woman, in a sphere of Art which woman has 
so seldom entered; indeed we have heard of but 
one other Trio written by a lady, and that by 
Mme. Clara Schumann. This Trio in 1) minor 
is published as the opus 11, of Fanny Caecilia 
Hr.nsel. She was the gifted and much loved 
sister of Mendelbboiix, and her early death is 
said to have worked a sad change in him, ' who 
survived her only about a year. She was the 
wife of a Gorman painter of considerable dis- 
tinction. The Trio we cannot regard as solving 
the question whether the genius for musical creO' 
tion is among the attributes of woman ; but it is 
certainly a fine Trio ; full of interest and beauty. 
The most striking thing about it is that it is so 
vigorous, so full of fire, especially in the firi<t and 
last movements. The Andante reminds you of 
her brother; and still more that little "Lied," 
whii'h she gives in the place of the traditional 
Minuet or Scherzo, which has the fresh '* Spring 
Song" character, at once naive and refined, of 
several of the Songs without Wonls. The Trio 
nowhere sinks into weak or morbid sentiment; 
in sustained strength, indeed, it exceeds some fa- 
vorite productions of the brother. It is a difiScuIt 
piece to execute, and shows musician-like re- 
sources, invention, treatment, skill in modula- 
tion, and knowledge of the capacities of string 
instruments, to a degree that one would hardly 
credit who had not heard. 

The Trio in £ flat, of Beethoven, is the mate 
to that wonderful one in D with the mystical Ada- 
gio, both being included in the Op- 70. It is an ex- 
quisitely beautiful creation ; simple and naive in 
its themes, which however seem so to possess and 
grow upon the serenely blissful soul of the com- 
poser, that one fancies the whole work to have been 
in.^pired at once, whole, like the best things 
of Mozart. It is full of ecstacy, of a dainty, 
yet spontaneous and fruitful refining upon the 
themes and happy phrases; the shadows that 
ever and anon cross its sunshine, only show how 
deeply human the heart that rejoices in its 
warmth. The first Allegretto, in C, is as quaint 
and as happy as Haydn in his best vein. The 
Allegretto in A flat, simple and common as its 
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melody seems at first, breathes a purity and 
swetfetnew almost heavenly. The finale has 
all that rush and crowd of inspired thou^ihts and 
imHf!(>s, that tincontainable fire and aspiration, in 
which such a genius natumtly seeks an outlet at 
the close. This Trio for the pianist is not 
mechanically so diHieult a.4 many, but it requires 
jnst that artisitie, sympathetic touch and coloring 
of the note and phrase, that fn'edom, that union 
of strength and delicacy, which exist so eminent- 
ly in Mr. Dresel. lie seldom has played better 
than that evening. Mr. D. was finely accompa- 
nied in both Trios by Messrs. Sciiulzb and 

JUNGNICKRL. 

A happier variety could not have been added 
than those fresh little bouquets of songs by Ro- 
BRRT FiiANz; and we must make our most sin- 
cere compliments to Mr. Krkissman!^ for the 
truly beautiful, artistic manner in which he gave 
to each its true expression. We certainly have 
never heard them sung so well ; his tenor voice, 
seemed to possess itself with more fuhif'ss and 
sweetness than we remember in past times, and 
he entered into tlu! spirit of these wonderfully 
original and characteristic little melodies so fully, 
and reproduced them so successfully, that wo 
recognized an artist in that speciality — a very 
im{K)riant one — of interpreting the Franz 
Lieder. 

Mendelssohn's Variations for piano and 'cello 
are the work of a master, each a new develop- 
ment of a vital thought. They were beautifully 
played by Messrs. Dresel and Jungnickel. — One 
is commonly suspicious of "arrangements;" but 
the audience were charmed, and well they might 
be, by Mr. Dresel's yery successful piano-forte 
reproduction of that most witching and original 
Andante from the Schubert symphony, — the 

one thing perhaps which we regretted most that 
it found no place in this winter's Orchestral 
Concerts, after such a haunting memory of it and 
desire for it as the Germaniuis lefl us. Instead 
of the Scherzo of CiioriN, Mr. Drest-l played 
three (shorter [ueces, finding himself, we suppose, 
more in the mood, or the new instrument more 
favoring Mr. Dresel loves to play these lit- 
tle gems out of the mood of the moment; and 
thereby his audience arc not the lost:rs. He 
played first a faj^cinating, dainty, piquant little 
thing from certain Fantasies by Julius Schar- 
FKii, a pianist who has fresh and gonial fancies, 
somewhat of the Schumann school ; 2nd, a sofl, 
meditittive, as it were whispered little reverie 
from that queer collection, the " Carnival" or 
Scenes Mignonnes of Schumann; 3id, the ex- 
qui.^ite Adagio, commencing with a long trill, from 
a Coiu'erto of Chopin, whieh every one remem- 
bers with dcli^xht in Mr. Dresel's former concerts. 



MKNDELSSOnX QuiNTETTE ClUB. — Chick- 

ering's Saloon literally overflowed with music- 
lovers eager not to lose the eighth and last of the 
series of Chamber Concerts, on Tuesday evening. 
The Club had the valuable assistance of Mr. J. C. 
D. Parker, as pianist. The selection, not the 
best which they have given us, was yet a rich 
one, very much enjoyed. It was this : 

PAKT I. 

1. Qanrtct, In C minor. Nn. ^, Op 17, (flmt time,) RublnDtdn. 
Allegro- Scheno — Andnnte — Fiualv, Allegro con fuoro. 

2. Piano Trio, in O, No. 2, Op. 1, R^-urhoTen. 

Adagio and Allcsgro—Liirgo—Srherzo— Finale, Presto. 
Htfiari. Park«>r, A. & W. Fries. 

FART a 
8. Adaslo and Rondo Pinale from the Clarinet Quintet.Welier. 
i. Anditnte and Variations for Piano, in fi flac. Op. 82, 

Mendelssohn. 
J. C. D. Parker. 

6. Meditation on Baeh's Preludio, in C. for Piano,. . . .Gonnod. 
Tiolin obliiCHto, A Fries. 

6. Sceond Quintet in B dat, Op 87, Mendelssohn. 

Allegro Tiface — Allegntico Scheraando— Adagio^ 
Finale, virace. 



The fault may have been in our own mood or 
condition — it was not in the performance — but 
the RuniNSTEiN Quartet upon a second hearing 
somewhat disappointed us ; we did not find so 
much in it as we had thought we found upon a 
previous hearing. That Andante, with muted 
strings, we found empty of idea; it leaves only 
the impression of certain pretty, sentimental 
fcolian elTects, an aimless flow of chords, which 
are taking enough for the titne being, and witch- 
ing to the many, but do not prove the gift from 
above. Tlie Scherzo seemed an aimless flutter, 
as if aspiring (rather awkwardly) to stay poised 
in air upon the humming-bird wings of a Men- 
delissohnian fairy fancy ; and the Trio too gro- 
tescjuely, wilfully in contrast with it. Yet there 
was power displayed there, and one could be 
amused. The first movement we liked best ; the 
fugucd first theme is striking, the second subject 
comes in aptly, and the whole is worked up logi- 
cally and clearly to the end ; but without reve^d- 
ing any decidcilly new tendency. We might 
speak as well of about half of the finale, which 
after that did not appear to tend to any clear re- 
sult. We have yet to begin to know Rubinstein 
as be is glowingly reported. 

The Beethoven Trio in G, for piano, violin 
and 'cello, is the second of the three comprised 
in the opus 1, of the young giant. Of course it 
is not one of his mo:it peculiarly Beethoveni»h 
productions. It was composed in 1795, when ho 
was twenty-five years old and his style partook so 
largely of Mozart and Haydn. The three Trios 
were played for the fir^t time at a soiree of prince 
Lichnowfrki, m the presence of most of the artists 
and amateurs of Vienna, among whom was father 
IIaydx, who said much in praise, but counselled 
him against publishing the last one, that in C 
minor, in which any one may recognize a 
deeper spirit than Haydn's ; Beethoven thought 
him influenced by envy. Though we might have 
had a greater Trio, therefore, it was still interest- 
ing to contemplate the master in his first import- 
ant woik; particularly so at this time, when we 
are to listen to that grand production of his last 
years, the Ninth Symphony, in which his genius 
and his strivings are completely summed up. In 
this light the Trio in G was a good choice. It is 
beautiful, graceful, strong and clear from begin- 
ning to end ; with the spring-like joy of genial 
activity in it; with deep tenderness in the slow 
movements ; but on the whole light and Ilaydn- 
\A\ compared with most impressions of Beet- 
hoven. Yet there is a promise of more than 
Haydn felt in it. It was played with true 
artistic grace and feeling by Mr. Parkeu, who 
was ably seconded by the brothers Fries. 

Our ears are partial to the rich reed tones of 
the clarinet, — particularly when Wkber writes 
for it, and we may add when Mr. Ryan plays it. 
Both the Adagio and the Rondo in that Quintet 
were in the true romantic vein of him who wrote 
the Freyschiltz, The piano Variations by Men- 
delssohn were extremely be:iuliful and beautifully 
played. Gounod's *• Meditation," too, on Bach's 
first little piano prelude was a thing pleasant to 
hear again. The prelude proper was neatly 
played by Mr. Parker, and the modern elegiac 
sort of melody, which the Frenchman has set 
afloat upon it (swelling the sails with string 
quartet accompaniment), was feelingly discoursed 
by Mr. Fries's violin. 

But the great treat of the evening was reserved I 



to the last Mendelssohn's Quintet in B fiat has 
always impressed us as one of the deepest and 
noblest of his works ; the solemn grandeur of that 
sad Adagio speaks to the deep experiences. — 
What a fire, too, in the Allegro, and what a fresh 
Volkalied flavor and piquancy in the Allegretto 
Scherzando! 

While we regret that we have come to the end 
of this admirable series of concerts, we have still 
one more feast to look forward to, which we may 
now know how to appreciate. The Annual Ben- 
efit Concert of the Quintette Club will take place 
on Tuesday evening, March 12. 



For Dwight's Journal of Musie. 

Mr. Editor,— The very original and charming 
letter of Mozart to Baron V., puhlished in the 
Journal (Fch. 16, 1856,) so far from being "hitherto 
nn unknown letter" as the Musical Review supposed, 
has been in print since 1825, and has been the rounds 
of the Magazines and Reviews. It is given in 
Holmes' life of Mozart, a hook which one should 
suppose would be in the hands certainly of every 
one who undertakes to edit a musical periodical. 
Ic is clearly a mistake to put the date of the letter as 
far back as 1783. Cthere was no date on the original 
letter.) Any one who will compare it with his other 
letters will recognize it as the production of the 
latter period. Besides, the journey to Dresden in 
1 789 is the only one we can suppose alluded to in 
the letter. 

There are considerable differences in the rendering 
of some passages in the two translations given by 
Holmes and the Musical Review. Thus in Holmes : 
*' Whence and how they (musical ideas) come, I know 
not, nor can I fohcb them." In the Review : " Why 
and how, I do not know, not can I prevent them." 
We would wager ten to one that the latter is the 
true rendering, without seeing the original. The 
general stitTncss of the Review*s translation and its 
many Germanisms mark it as a literal and probably 
conscientious version. There are differences enough 
between them throughout to make us wi^h for a new 
translation from the original, which (says Holmes) 
is in the hands of Mr. Moscheles." 

This may seem of small importance ; but so little 
have our great musicians written upon the or^i'n of 
musical ideas, that every scrap that tends to open to 
us the operations of their wonderful genius ought 
to be carefully treasured up. c. 

Pust^al (|ttit-(l|ttat. 

The Italian Opera closed here last week with a 
capital performance of // Barbiere, and a not par- 
ticularly good one of Emani^ on the 22d, followed 
by the ••national anthem." (Heaven save the mark!) 
The troupe are now in Philadelphia. . . .Mrs. Rosa 
Garcia vb Hi has gives her annual concert a fort- 
night from this evening, at the Tremont Temple, 
assisted by good artists, and an orchestra under the 
lea<lcrship of Mr. Zerrahn. . . . An event of no small 
importance in the musical culture of this country is 
the publication by Oliver Ditson of the " Foor-Part 
Songs " of Mendelssohn, complete, over forty of 
them in all, with German words and good English 
version made by J. C. D. Parker. Nothing can 
we commend more earnestly to clubs and choirs who 
sing in public or in private. Part of them are for 
men's voices. We shall have more to say of them. 

....In New York, the German Miinnerchor 
societies have been having concerts and masked 
balls. The *' Arion" produced a bran-new operetta, 
with the title " Kphraim Levin" or Der Gang nach 
dem EisenhammeTf the text by Herr Counheiu, the 
music by Carl Beromamk. 
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^OB PMJG'tMJMrpro^^ Office. 

GRAND BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL, 

Undsr the raperrWon of th# DinH>rAr» of tha MuMe Ilall, and 
the Comiultu-* of rh« Orcbeatnl Conceru. 



INAUGURATION OP CRAWP0RD*9 



IK TBI 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On Saturday EYening» March 1, 1856. 

A POBTIOAL PROLOGUB, 

Written bT W. W. 8T0RY, Ihr this <H*mrion, will be recited 
by him, during whirh the Statue will be utiTeilrd. 

Tbe following perform^ni hive klmlly volunteered to aid in 
reuderiog ihUi great ocearlon memorable. 

Bolo Singers. 

Mm. TX)NO. Mrn. WKXTWORTH, 

Mn. HARWOOD« Mba DUMFIIKBY, Mr KUEIS8MANN. 

Ur. LOW, &Ir. WKTIlKKBKli. 

Ohorut Of 160 ▼oioet, 

Compneed of Depur«rl«n« fnim the HANDEL AND HAYDN, 

MKNDELSSOIIM CHORAL and MUSICAL EDUCATION 

BucleiWa, together wlih many Amatrur Singers. 

Bolo Inatrumental Performers. 
AUGUST FRIES. CUAKLES C. FEllKINS. 

X^The ORCHESTRA, (that of tbe OrrheitrNl Cnn'-ertn.) will 

oonalct of JTII^Y l^erfitrmerH. un ler the direction of 

CARL ZKKRAUN. 



PROGRAMME. 
PROLOGUE in Ycrse, eomponed and ndted by W. W. Stokt. 

Part I. 

1. The Flr»t Three Movementa of the Ninth (Choral) Sym- 

phony, Op- 126. 

2. Grand ReeiUtiTi* and Air ftt>m " Yldello." 

Sung by Mra. J. U. Loao. 

Part II. 

1. Quartet ftom the Tlmt Act of » Ffilelto." 

Sung by Mra. Wuttwohtb, Mm. U^awooD, Mr. Low, and 

Ur. WsTMiaaaa. 

2. First M'tTement of the Tlolin Concerto, with a Cadence 

wrieren ««zprv»ly fhr Mr- Autcu^t Friea, by the eminent 
Leiinig YiuUnli>t, Perliimnd Ditvld. 
Played by Auouar KaiB. 

8. Hallelnjth Chorua from the Oratorio, "Tha Mount of 
Oli?«tf " 

4. Fantaitia fbr Piano, Chorus and Orchestra, entitled the 
*« Praiim of Harmony," Op. 80. 



Tickets One Dollar each, with verured aeat*, may be obtain- 
ed uf NHthnn Richard^nn, 282 U'a.<«hiiigton Street. Also at the 
donr on the evrniug of the Fvsf lenl 

Doors open at 6>^. Commence at 7^ o^clock. 

€• BREVSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 

Depot of JSrard^s Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

fC^ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publica:iuiia. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER OF IHVSIC, 

1165 MTashlnirtoii Streett Boston. 

THE OONQREQATIONAL HARP, 

ACOLLE(n'ION of Iltuin Tunea. Benrenrea and Clianta, 
of tititli Ancivnt and McHlfm Cumpofieni, carrfully Mipctrd 
from TArinuit poMlrNtlf>nii,(t>y pennifslon,) and deiignnl more 
ptinli'uUrly for C«>nffreKatl<>MNl u^^a. and t'ocial Rrilgious 
Mcftlng*; togerhvr with a variety of Tunes for Sabbath 
BchnoU. 

Thill volume comprises a aelf^tlon from the bent pieces of 
the bent and nioxt p«»pulNr Church Music Bor»ka of the day, 
and will be highly ei«(«^ii.rd by tho-e who would drrlre thdr 
favorite^ gathered from many and buund In one neat and 
eoovenienr Viiluiiie. 

Published by Oliver Dltson,115 WiatJkington St. 

MENDELSSOHN 8 FOUR-PAET SONQS, 

COMPLETE, with Efglls^i nnd German wordii. The Eng- 
liab vfntlon by J. C D Parksk. 

Published by Oliver Ditaon, 115 Washington St. 

DWIGUT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

A ^apti of Srt anlr i,(ttcaturt. 

Published every Sstnrday, at 81 Bcliool 8t. Boston. 
T-vro Dollars per anniimi in adwanee* 

|t;^Baek numbeiS| firom the commenoement, can be fter- 
nished. Address 

J. 8. DWIGUT, 21 School 8r. Bostoh. 



Anthems for the coming Season. 

Novello's Ch^ap MUSIC, 

^ (Imported from England) 

j^yj B roadway y NJT. 



BOTCE.-1F WE BELIEVE THAT JE91IS DIED. Terse, 
A. B. Vocjil acore, 88 cts ; Voral parts, 19 rta. 

HELMOBE and NEAIjE.-CAROLS FOR EASTER- 
TIDE Edited by the Kvv. Thomas lUuioatNnd thi* Kev. 
J. M. NiALS. 18oio. ]8e. Poft fre«*, muj>ic folio, tl.l8. 

HANDEIi.-I KNOW TUAT MY REDEEMER LIVETII. 
Soprano m>Io, l9o. 

Since by man came dienWi. 18e. Voral parts, 60e. 

— -^ Brbold, I trll >ou a uiyatery. Reclt. B. I .g^ 
The trumpet shnll sound Air, B. ) *''^' 

— -^— Thfn ahall be brought to pass. Reclt. ) 
— -^ O Death, where is thy atinx. Duet, A. T. { 26e. 

Rut thanki* Iw to God Chorui*. ) 

Then ahnll the eynt.— He shall feei his flock. Air, Idc. 

' IliK yoke Is eaj>y. Chorun, 19e. 

Behold the Lnnib nf Uod : Ch'^rua. He was desplaed : 

Air, A. Vocal si-orr, 25e. Voral parts, 16e. 

HABMAir. -JESUS CURIST 18 RISEN TO-DAY.— 
(Il3iun.)38e. 

lift up your heads. Anthem, 6So. 

JACKSON, OUaham.)-CURlST OUR PASSOVER. ISe. 
Vo«*al pi<rts, 13<;. 

KENT.— HEAR MY PRAYER. Verw, two trebles, and 
chorus. Folio. Itto. Octnvo, 6e. Chorus part)*, So 

The Lnrd is my Sbrphvrd Verse for treble or tenor 

and baas, with chorus, 6(>o. Voral parta, 2lje. 

MONK, Vr, H.— THE EASTER HYMN, *' Jesus Christ 
Is rlfen to-day." Cbradle Prise Cooipoeitlon. 18e. 

NOBBIS, THOS.-HEAR MY PRAYER. Treble solo, 
with chorus, 44e. 

NOVEIiliO.-THE EASTER HYMN, newly adapted and 
variously hNrmtmiied, aa Solo, Trio, Quartec, and Chorua. 
26<*. CIm«i copy, 8c. 

- Tbe Lord is my strength, 19e. Vocal parts, 18o. Class 
ropy, lit scorr, 8o. 

PAIiESTBIN A.— BEHOLD THE LAMB OF GOD. s a. 
T. T. B 81o. 

BEWEIiIi.— EASTER HYMN. 25c. 

STBOUD. — HKAR MY PRAYER. Four voices. Vocal 
srtire, 44e. Vucal parte, 25e. 

'WEBBE.- CHRIST BEING RAISED FROM TUB DEAD. 
Voval score, 19e. 

Dedicated (by permission) to the Lord Bishop of Ozlbrd. 

CAROLS FOB EASTEBrTIDE. 

\* In consequence of the grrat aucreaa attending the 
Cahou roK Christmas- Tins, there are no^r ready, by tha same 
Authors, and to be published in the same forms, 

CAROLS 

FOB 

Set to Anrient Melodies by the Rbv. Thomas Hclmobb, M. A. 
Wonls, prlui-ipnlly in imitation of tbe origlual, by the Kir. 
J. M. Nkalb, M A. 

WlTK MSLOBIia. 

18mo. rise, sewed 18 

Ditto, in packets of 60 6.(iO 

Ditto, Ci»wprtfSiie<l four ViiOnI Parts 25 

With Voicb-Parts axd Piamo-forts Accomfakimbm. 
Folio mu«ic siae 1. 18 

Thb Worm oklt. 

OdSmo. seweu ■......•■.............*........ ."ni 

Ditto, lu parkets of 60 1.25 

Thaw Carols may be aung by a Solo vtdre, with Arcompant- 
mmi tor the Piauo an*! Oritaii. in which torui tlwy ace printed 
in MukIc Kvli'i. Alt libitum Vocal Parts for Alto, Tenor, and 
Ibum, Imve been a«Jdvd, lu orJer th.it, when these vul<e!*are 

{ir«i«iit, the liarwouy may be rendered completa without an 
natrument. 

J. M. MOZART. 

RESIDENCE, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Addresa Kichardson's Mu-ical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 

OTTO DBESEL 

Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addre«sed at 
Rirhardmiu's >lu»lciii Ez«'baiige. Terms. 960 per quarter ot 24 
lessons, two a w«ek ; C=80 perquarter of 1*2 Itawour, one a week. 



CHICKERINO & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



WABEBOOmS, 

TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 B0 8T0N. tf 

MUSIO AND JOB PBINTINO OFFICE, 



ED. B. ROBINSON. 

Orden received at Rlrhardsoi/a Mosiea] Exchange, 288 
Washington Street. 



PATENT AMERIOAN AOTION 
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TraoRlated fiir thla Joarnal. 
ROBERT FRANZ. 

BT FRAMZ LISZT. 
[Contioued from p 170.] 

If we consider Fraxz in his relation to the 
poets from whom he princip^illy chose his texts, we 
see him in regrard to Hrinb emphasizing only 
the better side of that divided nature. AVe see 
his songs accepted in full faith. ** To the pure all 
things arc pure." That is capitally proved here 
in regard to Heine. Other composers have for 
the most part seized u[>on his lyric-epic poems ; 
Franz adheres to the lyric or wins a lyric matter 
from the epic (as in Durch den Wald im Mon- 
denscheine^ Op. 8.) He is most felicitous in 
rendering the pantheistic religious moments of 
Heine's view of the worM, the soul in its movement 
toward the universe, rea^rhing forth beyond itself, 
or if you will, dis.-'olving into the infinite, (for 
instance, Aus den Ilimmelsaugen drohen. Op. 5, 
— Wie des Mondes Abblld zitterL — An dir 
hlaue Hlmmelfdecl'e, Op. 6), &c. For the rest 
he is less successful in Heine's toyings with the 
Spring, than in the pieces which represent more 
earnest conflicts. Here the conflict is not, as 
with others, roughly reproduced in its single 
moments, in its contradictions, nor drawn into 
the dramatic present, but only mirrored in its 
result, to a concluding and iherefnre reconciling 
mood; it is not boldly announced, but only hinted 
in the music; this covers it with full, warm sen- 
sibility, and so smooths out the rough places 
of the poeL Only seldom docs the result, 
rudely drawn and as it were corporeally defined 
by the poet, obtrude into the encompassing 
world of feeling, (e. g. Verfehlte Liebe, verfehltes 
Lehen, Op. 20). The coquetry and tragical re- 
finement of many of Heine's songs go ..unrepre- 



sented. To those points of his, which ironically 
raise a question where you look for a conclusion, 
Franz has only resorted in those cases which 
admitted of a graceful treatment (as, Im Rhein^ 
im heiligen Strome^ Op. 18). 

With EiCHENDORFF, who 13 always overdoing 
the Romantic in his lovely forms, who revels more 
in pictures than in feeling, who courts luxury with 
his little outfit of romance, Franz*s conception 
seeks for itself a firm ba^is in the medium of music. 
Schumann b wont to reproduce you the eva- 
nescent element of this poet, the part that melts 
away in air. Franz on the contrary inclines 
more to a realistic manner of conceiving him. 
By fresh rhythms, clearly determined fbrm.«, he 
holds the poet, who continually tends to soar in 
air, fiist to the earth, (as in Am Himmelsgrund 
schiessen so lustig die Stern\ Op. 8). "Where 
the latter is content to serve mere feeling, the 
composer follows him quite unconditionally, (as 
in Gute Nachty Op. 5), without ever sacrificing 
his own independence to the phrase. — The con- 
tradictions in which Lknau moves, do not admit 
of the same covering up as Heine's. These are 
more reflective, those are of native growth, 
given with the poet's own individuality, who is 
always followed by a dark and spectral shadow. 
You feel this fn the poems, and are pained by 
the formlessness ; in the music this mysterious 
element gains firm and lovely forms. Franz 
finds a reconciling expression in a greater melodic 
independence of the accompaniment, in the 
pregnant motives of the same ; his mu.^ic looks 
that spectre in the eye more firmly than the 
poet could, and dissolves the disturbing spell, 
which weighed upon the author, in artistic form, 
(as in Schil/liederj Op. 2). Even where the 
poet moves more freely, where he takes a deeper 
breath (as in Stille Sicherkeity Op, 10, FrWdings- 
gedrdnge^ Op. 7), the composer docs not lose 
sight of Lenau's constrained style, but rather 
adheres constantly to its peculiarity. 

In Robert Burns's nature Franz is attracted 
only by the kindred side. His realistic downright- 
ness is quite inaccessible to him ; on the contrary 
ho finds in his verses what the German lyrics, 
never qnite free from reflection, do not furnish 
so pure and original: naioetdy directness of feel- 
ing, rising from the simplest elements to per- 
fect pathos. Burns supplied the place to him, In 
the commencement of his productive career, of 
that which he afterwards found in the German 
Volkdied (for instance, Ihr Auge, Op. 1). The 
comparison is quite interesting. It shows that 
Burns, an artist by nature, organizes his mate- 
rial, goes beyond the vagu^ naive and gets at 
pointed forms, whereas the Volkslied contents 
itself with vague hints and ejaculations. 



OsTERWALD IS a poct of a kindred spirit with 
Robert Franz, in that he is thoroujjhly youth- 
ful. His Reisdieder (Vom Berge, Op. 9) and 
his happy sounds of Nature (^Umsonst, Op. 10) 
are most successfully reproduced by Franz. The 
former are with few exceptions the only ones, 
in which feminine conception, feminine feeling 
do not form the kernel of the movement 

Franz is a model in the truly chaste, inwardly 
cherishing acceptance of the poetic word to the 
musical heart. Never does his musical reproduc- 
tion breathe the slightest breath of any misuse of 
the poetic object to a preconceived musical 
purpose. Even where some single song of his, 
particularly when compared with those that are 
especially pregnant, or felicitous or nearer to 
our own subjectivity, might seem to us more fully 
formed than warmly felt, we shall still feel our- 
selves touched and tranquilized by the spiritual 
warmth of his relation to the poet Contrasted 
with the frequent mistakes of composers in the 
treatment of poetic texts, from wilful humors 
full of tact, and therefore almost justified ap- 
parently, to actual rude perversions of the poet, 
the tender conscientiousness, with which Franz 
goes to work, must be particularly noted, and, in 
view of the breadth, consistency and unity of his 
lyrical creation, be held up as a pattern. 

This truly feminine reception of the poetic 
product therefore determines and conditions the 
artistic means of his mode of writing, his attitude 
and whole relation to the poet. The musical 
kernel of each song is altogether simple : a har- 
monic, thematic or declamatory turn or phrase 
commonly controls its whole course. It is always 
of great elasticity, so that he makes it service- 
able for the most various shades of feeling. The 
modulation throughout, far more than the melo- 
dy, determines the development of the feeling. 
With all his simplicity of fundamental modu- 
lations — they seldom extend beyond the next 
related keys — his secondary modulations offer a 
great variety. They difluse over the whole a 
continual vitality, they gleam and glisten on 
all sides, as if they would fain penetrate into the 
minutest and mo^t secret folds of feeling : they 
are the true interpreters of the words. While 
the harmonic web seeks to sketch the situation 
of the mood, the melody strives to reproduce 
the mood itself. This is commonly built upon a 
declamatory basis, and grows to Cantilena only 
where the feeling should appear more concen- 
trated and intense. The word is steeped in 
tone, forms in a certain sense the skeleton, about 
which the sounds cling as flesh. 

In unitary development, plastic moulding and 
rounding off of form Franz follows the poet 
with the finest accuracy. Seldom, unless the 
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poet begins at once with the full outburst of 
feeling, does he obtrado upon us at the outset 
the prepared and pregnant melody, whose too 
prominent passion might disturb our quiet com- 
prehension of the word ; only with the warmth 
of the poetical expression docs that of the musi- 
cal begin to rise; and the melody, often so 
modest and almost imperceptible at first, attains 
at the right time to a significance, which casts a 
retrospective light upon that shy and splendor- 
less beginning. In this organic springing of his 
song-flowers out of the poetic text, it is clear that 
upon closer acquaintance we shall find the 
obvious justification of the details, of the indispen- 
sable elements of completeness. Choice of key, 
time, rhythm, the form of accompaniment, the 
conduct of the voice both in its homophonic and 
polyphonic aspect, will never appear accidental, 
arbitrary ; we shall see the inward necessity 
of all these co-working means as conditioned by 
the end and for the most part corresponding to 
it Always an intelligent study of the poet de- 
cides the structure of the periods, the question 
whether self-repeating strophes, or strophe and 
antistrophe, or the accession of a new phrase is 
best adapted to the progress and turns of the 
poem ; and the liquid metal of the pre-post-and 
inter-ludes fills up the depressions and protuber- 
ances of the mould so that no gap, no rent, no 
split may mar the beautiful rounding of the 
whole. Especially peculiar to Franz are his 
inexhaustible resources for avoiding the closing 
cadence in the voice part, and crowding the 
conclusion into an echoing confirmation of the 
accompaniment. 

[To Im coDtlDued.] 



Truulated for thU JoanuJ. 

The Mission of Mozart 

Lbadino Chabactbrxstics 07 BI8 Genius and 

HIB WOBKS. 
BT A. OVLZBXCEBFP. 

(Contiooad from page 171 ) 

Some one has said very truly, tliat Mozart 
would not have made his operas, had he not had in 
him the material for a great church composer. We 
may add, that still less would he have made them, 
had he not been the greatest instrumentist. 

The first service which he did to instrumental 
music was, that he materially strengthened the 
orchestra. Formerly the Italian Opera possessed 
hardly any other accompaniment besides the 
string quartet; the cooperation of the wind 
instruments reduced itself to almost zero, in the 
want of competent players. Gluck, who prob- 
ably found more and abler symphonists, made 
greater use of this thus far neglected portion of 
the orchestra, than was made afterwards, yet 
always with a certain timidity. But Mozart 
was not bound by any of those regards, which 
limited the employment of wind instruments in 
Italy and France. He was in no way at a loss 
how to combine fin%en or twenty parts in one 
score ; he knew the strength and the weakness 
of every one of the orchestral voices, and he 
lived in a land where symphonists of every kind 
were no longer rare. We see by the scores of 
IdomeneOf Don Juan and Ttto, what ' blowers' 
there already were in Munich and Prague. 
Mozart thus installed forever in his orchestra 
the flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, horns, trum- 
pets and tympani, which now alternated in the 



pieces of music and now combined in a grand, 
complete whole. 

The orchestra thus constituted fell into two 
divisions, each of which had its special function. 
Generally speaking the tone of the wind instru- 
ments which are not made of metal, seems to 
have something more soothing than that of the 
string instruments ; but it is notorious that in a 
long piece of music the ear in the long run is 
more partial to the latter, since they have the 
advantage of more freedom, compass and flexi- 
bility, and of an incomparably more various 
mechanism. Accordingly the fundamental 
thoughts of the instrumentation developed them- 
selves in the quartet; the accessory figures were 
assigned to the wind instruments. As their time- 
ly effects depended on their silence at the right 
time, they did not always speak ; Mozart sum- 
moned their aid in chosen passages; they en- 
hanced the interest of a repeated sentence; 
they fell in one after another in the crescendo; 
they came together in the Jorte ; they held 
dialogues with one another or with the quartet, 
singly or in groups; finally in pieces in the fugucd 
style we see them bear the chord in long-held 
notes, bind the syncopations, extricate the resolu- 
tions, lead back the harmonious sequence to its 
elementary periods, while the violins, great and 
small, work out the contrapuntal figure. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the 
functions of these two divisions; but we must 
note one peculiarity in Mozart's instrumenta- 
tion, which doubtless has its good grounds. In 
concerted arias between voices and instruments, 
the part of the solo-ist is always entrusted 
to a member of the wind band and not to the 
violin. Must not the reason have been that the 
violin, in the hands of a virtuoso, annihilates 
every singer ? I have heard many Amenaises, 
German and Italian, and among them some of 
great talent When the fatal aria came, the 
most splendid voice, the most graceful and flow- 
ing roulades were eclipsed by the first strokes of 
the bow of a Lafont or a Boehm. The ac- 
companiment of a flute, a clarinet, a viola, or a 
violoncello is far less injurious to the voice; it 
may even be of great advantage to it In like 
manner Mozart invariably gave to the wind 
instruments the solos which he mingled in his 
symphonies and overtures. That is quite natu- 
ral. The quartet forms the foundation of the 
orchestra, and consequently the solo stands out 
far more prominently, when it is entrusted to an 
episodical instrument 

Mozart, always on the look-out for all inven- 
tions and improvements which mght enrich the 
instrumental coloring with a new shade, (witness 
the basset-horns in bis last two operas and in the 
Requiern)^ pursued his discoveries also back- 
wards and rescued a euphonious instrument from 
its unjust oblivion. Mozart restored the trom- 
bones. Is any of his claims to glory to be com- 
pared to this? Ye musicians of all nations 
and and of all schools, go and erect a statue 
with your own hands to the man who has given 
you the trombone ! What should we do to-day 
without the trombone V But alas ! evil came also 
in its train. The restorer of this mediaeval 
instrument had employed it in some scenes of 
his operas, in the overture to the Zauberfldte 
and in the Requiem, The effect was most aston- 
ishing, and since twice introducing it produced 
this eflTect, men thought they would bring still 



more to pass than Mozart had done, if they 
increased the dose. Because the trombones in 
one scene of Don Giovanni and in the Requiem 
sounded like the trump of the last judgment, 
thereforo the trombones working through a 
whole score must at least batter down the walls 
of Jericho. But the effect did not follow ; not a 
stone moved; on the contrary our composers 
wearied the car by a means of cfTi'Ct, which 
moderately and seasonably used, as Mozart used 
it, would always have preserved its power. With 
such auxiliaries Mozart could multiply his ac- 
companiment as much as he plea.sed and exhaust 
all possible forin^, from the nakedness of the oft- 
times so powerful unisono to the dazzling luxury 
of four concerted voices ; from the natural chord, 
struck full or broken into arpeggios, to the literal 
canon kept u^ion a quarter pause. And if one 
examines all these forms, he will alwavs find a 
select taste and a deep calculation ; he will not 
find one which does not clothe the vocal melody 
in the most agreeable costume and lend the 
drama the most faithful commentary that could 
have been selected, to set off the melody and 
make the situation real. 

At this day, now that the material, and prin- 
cipal arrangements of this orchestra have become 
the common property of music, Mozart's works 
have ceased, in many points to which we have 
referred, to be originals. Some of his imitators 
stand near him in respect to richness of instru- 
mentation and knowledge of acoustic tone- 
painting ; many have even outbidden him and gone 
beyond the goal, instead of reaching it Few of 
the present masters, only indeed the greatest 
among them, have studied the negative side of 
the Mozartean instrumentation; we mean the 
learned and deeply calculated simplicity which 
reigns in some pieces of his operas. Why are 
there so many chords there, in which one or 
more intervals are wanting ; so many parts at 
leisure; so many empty lines and others that 
are so little filled ? Ask the Italians, those um- 
pires in the matter of melodic taste and euphony. 
Their school taught that the most diflicult thing 
in the accompaniment was to know, not what 
all to bring in, but what to leave out in the 
orchestra. Mozart, the boldest among fuguists, 
the most complete and brilliant instrumentist, 
was so penetrated by this truth, that he often lim- 
ited the orchestra to a mere guitar accompani- 
ment One might have fancied he accompanied 
by ear, like one who had not learned music. 
Here and there a little stroke of two notes ; a 
tone prolonged in the wind instruments, pauses 
as good as nothing, and the enchantment has 
reached its highest pitch and the efiect thrills 
through the marrow of your bones. Not to 
multiply examples needlessly, I will refer to the 
fragment before cited from the " Catalogue 
Song." 

Honor to whom honor is due 1 The man among 
contemporary masters, who in his accompani- 
ments has best brought out this admirable grace 
and wonderful simplicity, is Giacomo Ros- 
sini. How he has always, like his prototype, 
respected the limits which in the musical drama 
separate poetic from picturesque or interpretative 
imitation, the vocal melody from the orchestral 
The voice must not sing like an instrument 
Parts, which are wholly occupied with little 
figures in sixteenths and thirty-eeconds, with 
slurred or pointed arpeggios, staccatos, &c., 
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may have their value and their signification in 
the orchestra; but if you exact them of the 
singer, these things change the purify of the vocal 
melociy and disturb the dramatic cxpresr^ion ; 
tliey become repulsive and sink into what we 
call formalism. 

In tlie fact that Mozart's music has lost some 
of the marks which made it wholly new in the 
18th century, it still seems to have lost nothing. 
His masterpieces maintain themselves victorious 
against imitation in the whole and plagiarism in 
particulars. One may imitate the external form or 
outline ; but one can imitate no universal spirit 
and no science of a universal style. That is the 
reason why Don Juan^ the Requiem, the over- 
tures, symphonies, quintets and quartets of Mozart 
still, as in their first days, stand out in contrast 
with all the productions of old and modem 
music. 

But we must respect the truth and say, that 
the dramatic works of Mozart are not free from 
faults. With the exception of a single work, we 
find in them weak pieces, melodies that are trivial, 
or that even do not harmonize with tbe words. 
But who was to blame for that ? lie was obliged 
to live, and in order that he might live a sacrifice 
had to be made to the taste of the age. No one 
paid less obedience to this necessity than Mozart; 
no one complained more of it. lie complained 
of it upon his death-bed; the honor of having 
been accidentally a musician a la mode tormented 
his conscience like a deadly sin, — and yet so little 
bad he taken this guilt on himself 1 

In his instrumental music Mozart freed himself 
entirely from a yoke, which was to him so intol- 
erable. In that you find no admixture, no trace 
of any transitory taste, no note that is obsolete ; 
in all you find that soaring aspiration, which is 
never weary, thoughts upon which the unaltera- 
ble seal of an imperishable distinction and ele- 
gance is set forever ; wonderful works. I mean 
the works which were composed from 1 784 to 

1791. 

[To 1)6 contianed.] 
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For Dwight'g Joomal of Hade. 

An Analysis of the First Movement of the 
Ninth Symphony. 

Mr. Dwight : Deor Sir, — Permit mc to send you 
below an analysis of the first movement of the glo- 
rious Nmth Symphony, which we heard with great 
delight on Saturday evening. One regret, however, 
mingled with this plcosnrc, viz. that we were not 
permitted to enjoy the whole of the Symphony. I 
think I am justified in asserting that all who know 
this gigantic work of genius, felt the want of a sola- 
tion, of something that would satisry the pent-up 
expectation created by the preceding three move- 
ments. Would it not be possible to have another 
concert, where we could bear the symphony entire ? 

Permit mo to ask your excuse and that of your 
readers for the impcrrc-ctions of the following 
sketch. I had not time to follow the advice of old 
Horace, when he says: 

* Si quid tnmen ollm 

Scrip«eriA nonumqne premator in annum, 

Membmnis intus positis." 

The history of the Ninth Symphony is an interest- 
ing one, though it does not speak well for one class 
of critics. Great was the consternation among the 
musical public when it appeared, and loud was the 
clamor and intelligent the phrases which the Snarls 
and Soapcrs of that day used when they gave " the 
benefit of their practised judgment.'' The yiost benev- 
olent among them helped themselves out of the 



difiiculty by declaring: '* The old deaf man was 
certainly out of his wits when he wrote it." We 
think differently now. But even the earnest admirers 
of him, the hero of our tone-world, still find difficul- 
ties in understanding the first and last movements 
of the Ninth Symphony. Now in so stupendous 
a work of Art as this is, which appeals at once to the 
feelings and to the judgment of the hearer, the 
general impression derived from hearing it can 
only become clear and settled by reflecting it 
through the understanding. And this can only be 
done by finding out the details, which in their con- 
nection form the whole. These details are the mu- 
sical motives. By singling out these motives and 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with their form 
and character, wc can then almost with certainty 
follow the composer through all the changes of his 
emotions. And only this ensures a full under- 
standing of any musical work of Art; for the form 
(material substratum) and the spirit of anything 
are one and inseparable. The necessity of avoiding 
technicalities and the wish not to trespass on the 
valuable space in your paper, forbade the dwelling 
on the very great changes of character which dif- 
ferent harmonics (and rhythms) produce with one 
and the same motive. 

Though more numerous in this movement than 
in any other symphony of the master, there are only 
eight motives, which, by their repetition and work- 
ing up, form the whole first movement : Allegro ma 
non troppo, un poco maettoso. 

Tbe first motive appears immediately after the 
introductory fifths, in a unison of all the string and 
most of the wind instruments in the sixteenth 
measure, thus : 
No/l. Viol. Imo. (a) 



Viol. Imo. 



Iff I 



i»^ 




This determined, grand and energetic motive is 
followed by the plaintive second motive (24th meas- 
ure): 
No. 2. Viol. Imo. 




and this is succeeded in the 27th measure by a 
figure which appears very frequently afterwards with 
its sturdy, war-like rhythm. 
No. 8. Trombl. 




From the 36th measure to the 55th, the first mo- 
tive with its preceding fifths is repeated. 

The measures from 55 to 63 arc filled by a figure 
comprising the last three notes of the 3rd measure 
in the 1st motive (a) and the first note of the 4th mea- 
sure of the same motive. This figure is remarkable, 
being used quite a number of times either inde- 
pendently by all the instruments or as an accompa- 
niment to another melody. 

The measures from 63 to 71 contain a variation 
of motive No. 2. 

The measures 75 to 80 bring as an answer to the 
preceding plaintive motive a new motive full of 
kindly assurance, which is so strong an allusion to 
the beginning of the Hymn to Joy, that I set them 
both hero. Our present motive says : 



No. 4. 



Flautl. 

Fagotti. 

CUrlnctti. 



Coral baffi. 

Oboi an Sva lower, loco. 





Theme of the 
Hymn to Joy : 



With the 81st measure begins a motive which in lofty 
steps carrying us upward is accompanied by that 
restless third measure of motive No. 1: 
No. 6. 



i 



k 



^'V^f^^^^^ 



J. 



n 



^"K^Jl 



^ 



Simill. 



and extending to measure 93d, slightly varied, is 
followed by a variation of motive No. 2, which 
twice repeated is interrupted in its gprief by that 
war-like motive No. 3, in measure I03d, introducing 
this sweet and soothing motive: 
No. 6. 




This motive, here in B flat, is by a sudden modu- 
lation with most surprising and winning effect re- 
peated in B natural, and, after a short repetition of 
motive 2, (varied), comes, in measure 121, after an 
introduction of quickly changing harmonies, that 
motive full of longing, derived from (a), motive 1: 



No. 7. Fagotti. 

Viol. Imo. 



Clarinetti. 
Viol. 2do. 



BImili. 




This, repeated to measure 133d, gives way to im- 
patient runs in the strings, and they in turn are an- 
swered by this soothing motive, which is repeatedly 
brought forward in measures 139th to 147th: 
No. 8. Eipreaii. Oboi. Flautl 




Checringly call out the horns their motive No. 3 
between the repetitions; and measures 147 to 150 
close with a cadence followed in 150 to 158 by 
the tonic chord in B flat, in the determined rhythm 
of No. 3, (first three notes), and thus closes the first 
part of this movement. 

And these eight motives form the material for the 
two succeeding parts of this first movement. 

The second part (from measure 158) of this move- 
ment presents the restless motion of every second 
part of pieces written in Sonata form. It contains 
in its larger portion only the first motive in an 
enlarged treatment. Thus opening in measure 158, 
like the first part, with those vague, Ill-boding fifths, 
it constantly repeats with increasing motion and 
strength, wilder and wilder, the two first measures 
of motive No. 1. Only interrupted by the third 
measure Ca^ of the same No. l,in fourfold repetition, 
this time with a soft plaintive character (measures 

192 to 195), the same two first measures of theme 
No. I are with still increasing strength treated again 
in measures 197 to 209, when the measures 192 to 
197 are also repeated. 

After two introductory measures follows now in 
measure 218th the second part of the motive No. 1 : 
viz. iu 3rd and 4th measures, the latter one onlv 
being treated largely and constantly repeated in all 
the subsequent measures from 218 to 252. 

The measures from 253 to 274 are occupied with 
that fruitful third measure of motive No. 1, which in 
259 to 267 assumes a more distinct raelodtc form in 
the sad : 
No. 9. Cantabile. Viol. Imo. 




full of tender grief. 
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The motive No. 5 appears again in measures 275 to 
286 from where the last measures of motive No. 1 
are brought forward, one set of instruments playing the 
3rd and simultaneously another set of instruments 
playing the 4th measure, to measure 297. 

From here the same motive (a) leads in constant re- 
petition, swelling to enormous power, to the gigantic 
beginning of the Third part of this movement. 
Opening in measure 302d with the same notes as the 
first party the fortissimo of the instruments produces 
an overpowering effect. The first and second mo- 
tives are introduced exactly as in the first part, only 
that motive No. 2 is repeated six times to measure 
339. But soothing (in measure 340) comes in the 
kindly motive No. 4, followed os in the first part 
closely by that lofty motive No. 5 (346 to 359.) 
Immediately, however, comes in (measure 360 to 
369) motive 2 again, soft at the outset, but with a 
mighty crescendo growing wild and storming in a 
triple repetition as in the first part. 

Full of high energy motive No. 3 interrupts, 
succeeded by motive No. 6, as it was in the first 
part 

From here (measures 369 to 427) follows a 
close repetition of the corresponding measures (103 
to 158) of the first part,bnly the keys being changed, 
up to the very close of the first pan ; in the same 
rhythm as at the end of the first paii comes in 
the tonic chord, but hero in D minor. So that 
the measures 302 to 427 may be called a strict re- 
petition of the first part to its end (measure 158). 
From measure 428 begins a resume, as it were, of 
the second part of this movement. Introducing at 
once motive No. 1 (its character, however, being 
changed by substituting the 3rd measure of the 
Cantabile No. 9 for the last one of No. 1 ) it intro- 
duces, in the measures 454 to 464, motive No. 2 in 
much the same way as in measures 93 to 103. 

Measures 464 to 469 bring in (as in the first part, 
94 to 102) motive No 3, this time not followed 
by that soothing 6th motive, but by the 3rd and 4th 
measures of motive No. 1, in measures 470 to 495, 
treated exactly as it was in measures 218 to 240, 
chanjse of keys excepted. Once more (measures 
496 to 505) follows the 2nd motive treated as in 93 
to 103, and then for a last time the 3rd measure (of 
motive 1) exactly as treated in 192 to 197 in that 
soft, plaintii'e way. 

And from here, measure 513 to 546 (the end of the 
movement) begins the coda. It introduces {pmrnssi- 
mo with all the bass wind instruments and all the 
strings in unison) this chromatic sequence (the other 
wind instruments meanwhile beginning the cadence:) 
Mo. 10. 




which after some changes, and increasing gradually 
to a fortissimo, leads in 538 into the first motive, 
which in the measures 538 to 546 is played almost 
in unison with some intervening runs. 

Thus ends this movement, its contrasts not recon- 
ciled, the first motive with its stem, unyielding, 
energetic character ruling supreme, as Fate in the 
tragedies of Sophocles and Aeachylus. 

G. A. SCUMITT. 



For Dwlght*! Journal of Uusie. 
THE IiOST CHXTBOH. 

FROM THE GBRMAV OF UHLAND. 

A muffied tolling in the air 

Is heard far down the wood's recesses ; 
None knows when first it sounded there, 

Its cause the legend dimly guesses. 
Of the Lost Church the tones, 'tis said, 

Swell on the wind through these lone places; 
Here once a crowded pathway led. 

But no one now can find its traces. 



As, late, the forest depths I trod. 

Where now no benten track extended, 
And from this world of sin to God 

My yearning soul in prayer ascended, 
When all the wilderness was stilled, 

I heard again that airy tolling ; 
The higher my devotion swelled, 

More near and clear the waves came rolling. 

My senses were so snatched away, 

Inward so far the sound upbore me, 
That, to this hour, I cannot say 

What strange, unearthly power came o'er me. 
More than a hundred years had fled, 

Meth ought, while I had thus been dreaming, 
When, through the clouds above my head, 

Broke a free space, like noontide gleaming. 

The sky was such a deep dark-blue. 

The sunlight was so rich and gushing. 
And a proud minster, full in view, 

Stood in the golden splendor flushing. 
Methought, bright clouds, like wings, upbore 

The stately pile, while ever higher 
Seemed through the blessed heavens to soar, 

Till lost to sight, the sparkling spire. 

I heard the bell, with blissful clang. 

Resound through all the trembling tower. 
Swayed by no rope or hand it rang. 

But by a holy tempest's power. 
Methought my beating heart it swept 

On with it like a billowy ocean, 
Till, 'neath that lofty dome I stept 

With trembling tread and glad emotion. 

How, in those halls, to me it seemed. 

Can never moi^ in words be painted ; 
How darkly-clear the windows gleamed 

With forms of all the martyrs sainted ! 
Then saw I, filled with wondrous light. 

Glow into life those pictured splendors ; 
A world was opened to my sight 

Of holy women — God's-defenders. 

As, thrilled all through with love and awe, 

I fell before the altar, kneeling. 
Behold, high over roe, I saw 

Heaven's glory painted on the ceiling. 
But when I raised my eyes once more. 

The arch had burst with silent thunder. 
Wide open flung was Heaven's high door. 

And every veil was rent asunder. 

What majesty I now beheld, 

In still, adoring wonder bending ; 
Upon my ear what music swelled, 

Trumpet and organ far transcending, 
No word of man hath power to tell ; 

Who yearns to know and vainly gpiesses. 
Give heed to the mysterious bell 

That tolls far down the wood's recesses. 

C. T. B. 

New York, March 3d. — The third Philharmonic 
Concert, which took place on Saturday night, was 
so crowded, in spite of the very disagreeable weath- 
er, that it was only fortunate this same bad weather 
kept many more away. I subjoin the programme : 

FAKTI. 

Jullien Symphony, No. 2, Id D oilnor. Op. 24.. .0. F. Brlstow. 
1. Allegro •ppaM'loDato— 2 AIIegret(o— 8. Andaote — 
4. Allegro sgitNtn. 
Caprlccio BrllUnte, in D miDiir, i}y. 22, (Plano-Fort« 

and Orchestra,) Mendelssohn. 

Mr. Richard Hoffman. 

PART n. 

Overture to " An»creoa," In D Cherabinl. 

Concerto, for the Violin, Op. 64, in E, MendelsM)hn. 

1. Allegro molto appaMionato— 2. Andante— 3. Allegro 

niolto Tirare. 

Mr Joseph Uurke. 

(Interniinion of (ive minutei.) 

Overture : *< Die Waldnymphe," Op 20, in F,. . W. 8. Bennett. 

Much might be said about the expediency of giving 
an American work the largest place in the concert 
of a Society whose chief object purports to be the 
elevation of the public taste by means of the standard 



musical works of the old world. But this snlijcct 
has already been widely discussed in your columns, 
and I will not now expatiate upon it. I am very 
happy to acknowledge all the good points in Mr. 
Bitis row's Symphony; Its richness of inMtrnmenia- 
tion, its wealth of pleasing melodies, and numerous 
other merits — but its chief fault is a pretty serious 
one : a decided want of originality. It is full of re- 
miniscences of other composers, Weber, Mendels- 
sohn, Spohr, Haydn, Moxarr, and I know not what 
others, seem to be playing ball with snatches of their 
melodies, and tossing them to and fro in merry con- 
fusion. In li.stening to it, I found myself constantly 
thinking: *' What is that? where have 1 heard thisi 
I surely know this melody," etc. ; and the same ex- 
perience ha? been related to me by many friends. — 
Of all the movements, I like the Allegretto best; 
true, it savored of Mozart and Havdn, but hnd nev- 
ertheless more freshness and originality than any 
other part of the composition. The Symphony, as 
well as, in fact, all the other orchestral pieces, was 
very well played ; I have hardly ever listened to a 
more satisfactory performance by this Society. The 
Overture by Ciierubini made bnt little impression 
upon me, except that it struck me as far inferior to 
Les deux Joumies^ or other overtures of the same 
composer ; while, on the other hand, that of Bbh- 
WKTT seemed to transport me into the midst of the 
woods, with all their fragrance and shade, their mil- 
lion voices of brooks, trees, winds, biids and insects, 
and the world of nymphs and dryads and satyrs, 
with which the olden story has peopled them. The 
gem of the evening, to me, was Mendblssoiiv's 
violin concerto, one of the most beautiful of his com- 
positions, which was very well rendered by Mr. 
Burke. It brings out all the best points of the 
composer; his purity and chasteness of stylo, his 
loveliest melodies, without any of the coldness and 
over-polish which often characterize his works. — 
These are|much more apparent in the Capriccio, in 
which jeven Mr. Hoffman's generally so sjiirited 
playing seemed cold and unsympathetic, although it 
was faultless in execution. He appeared to much 
better advantage when, in answer to an encore, ho 
gave us a little Jitntane or the like, of his own, en- 
titled La Gazdle^ a pretty salon-piece, on a quite 
original theme. 

You will notice on the programme a mysterious 
clause inserted between the lost two pieces : ^ Inter- 
mission of five minntes." The explanation, which 
followed on another page of the full programme^ 
showed that somebody had had a bright idea, and 
made our hearts rejoice. It ran thus : 

N. B.— Tn order that those who de^lxe to IMten to the last 
piece on the ProgjNmme may noi he di*'iurb«d by rho5^• who 
prefer to le«Te at that time, an intenDin4nii of five uih>utes 
will be made previous to the Isst Overture, Mftir whlrh thoM 
present are politely requeatcd to remain in their seats uutil 
the end of the performancot 

And it worked so well that I can only hope that the 
plan will be generally adopted in future. 

From another notice in the programme, we learn 
that no more extra tickets to the rehearsals can be 
sold, as the number of subscribers has more than 
doubled this season. This is very encouraging, and 
holds out a prospect that the Society will be obUged 
to take a larger hall next year. I hope they will 
build one ; they can well afford it ; or else have the 
concerts at the Academy, and the rehearsals at a 
smaller theatre or the City Assembly Rooms. 

1 



New York, Feb. 29th. — At one of the agreeable 
Musical Matinees given in this city by Messrs. Ma- 
son and Bergiiann, Bach's Concerto in D minor 
for three piano-fortes, with stringed accompaniment, 
was performed. The following remarks upon the 
performance, extracted from a New York newspaper, 
which certainly exhibit a remarkable knowledge of 
the resonrces of the English language, may impart 
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some new ideas to the adrairera of the old German 
master: 

The Concerto by Bach was the feature of the oc- 
casion. The mn!*ic of thi.1 composer i« so linble to 
be unfortunHte in its interpretation, thnc his name in 
a proi^nimme is usually more a drawback than an at- 
traction. In connection with the piano his itcratint; 
fai;tieH, in monotonous (rymnnsiic ponndin<;j(, snugcst 
themselves and phnlan.xes of conceited mu^icHl tyros, 
like ranu^s of pnndean pipes, rise up before the 
shrinkinjr imagination. » * ♦ * # 
The striking siiupliciiv, yet stren^^h and effective- 
ness of its suhjuci; and intricate yet clear and noble 
modulations of its complications; the decisive har- 
mony and disolving cunnecrcdncss of its melodic 
reverbenition.s in the most difficult phrases, parts and 
insfrumcnts; the breadth and unity of its toning;, yet 
its varied and detailed richness, — all seemed to be 
fairly embodied and fully rendered by the accom- 
pli'ibcd performance on t)ii.s occasion. The tyranni- 
cal exaction which this author makes of the piTfor- 
mer, in sacrificing every collntcral idlosyncracy of 
ornament, to the absolute and accurate rendering and 
attainment of the proposed effect in his theme, was 
carefully met by the different artists. The result 
vra-f, of conrse, an entire removal from the monoton- 
ous and checkered effect of the ordinary flat Buch 
task; and the realization of the broiid and massive 
designs of the compo.ser. The level and blurred 
block work of th^ tyro instrumentalists was for{;otten, 
whilst the splendid artistic rendering of the occasion 
shadowed forih the truly sculpturesque effects de- 
signed by the incomparable author. 

It is in view of such rendering that wc can indeed 
realize the grandenr of Bach. The crowded compre- 
hensiveness of his works, their force and reulness, 
their masterly vigor and their dignified elevation of 
aim, impress us wiih the full and relative value in 
music of what the great Uubcns is in historical paint- 
ing. 

The editor of the " Bunkum Flag-Staff " could 
Dot have done it better. I am gratified to learn that 
the intellectual labor expended in the composition of 
the above has not oyertasked the anthor*s brain, and 
that he is as well as could be expected. w. 
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The Beethoven Festival. 

Oar festival has passed, and passed successfully. 
Saturday, March 1, 1846, was an evening long 
to be remembered in the Art annals of our city. 
Then Music, Sculpture, Poetry, chaste Architec- 
ture, floral decoration, all contributed, if not 
ambitiously, not on the grandest scale, yet taste- 
fully, sincerely and harmoniously, in honor of so 
significant an event as the inaguration of a statue 
of Beethoven in our noble Music Hall, there to 
stand henceforth as the tutelary genius of 
the place. No presence could be embodied there 
80 fitly. The music of this mighty master, from 
the time that he first thrilled us with his grand 
Fifth Symphony, now nearly thirty years ago, has 
mingled itself more deeply and more intimately 
with the artistic aspirations, with the aesthetic 
and we may say the spiritual culture of those who 
have grown up lovers of Art and Beauty here, 
than any other music, or the works of any other 
Art. From that day to this his Symphonies, the 
whole nine of them, have been repeatedly de- 
manded of eaoh orchestra that has had power to 
play or even only sketch them to us. No winter 
passes that we do not hear more works of Beet- 
hoven than that of any other master. No com- 
poser is so deeply known and felt. No one has 
80 stirred the souls even of unmusical persons, 
those who for the most part listen to the deep 
symphony of life through other channels than 
the ear. School-taught musicians almost sneered 



at us for thus commencing, as they called it, at 
the top of the ladder, with Beethoven, the last 
word of instrumental art, and jnmping the pre- 
paratory steps of Ilaydn and Mozart. But the 
grander genius asks no ceremony of introduction 
to us; he has the sure key to our souls; Shaks- 
peare does not require to be prepared by read- 
ing lesser poets. Beethoven took possession 
at once by pure force of genius and profound 
humanity. Tn his music somehow, though we mi^rht 
poorly apprehend it technically, we failed pro- 
phetic utterances in strange harmony with the 
best spirit of this age. We felt he was the man 
for us; the deeper, holier yearnings of this nine- 
teenth century, its baffled loves and lofty hopes, 
its tremendous conflicts and sublime ideals, found 
a voice in him. It was fit that Jiis statue should 
be placed in our chief Hall of Music. The 
generous Art -enthusiasm of our townsman, 
Charles C. Perkins, already the most lib- 
eral subscriber to t\w building of the Hall, 
saw the fitness and resolved out of his own pri- 
vate means to place it there. The sculptor 
Crawford, of whom America is justly proud, 
too glad to pay the homage of genius in one 
Art to a greater genius in another, and to add 
his oflering to the cause of Art among us, would 
take no money fiom his friend for his part of 
the work, that is for the design, the soul, the 
model of what should stand out realized, coloesal 
and sublime, in rich and solid Munich bronze ; 
and thus our debt and privilege of gratitude 
are doubled ; we must thank two without thank- 
ing one the less. 

We need not enter upon any new description 
of the statue, having expressed our admiring 
recognition of its grandeur as a work of Art 
and of its essential truth to Beethoven, as looked 
at from the point of view of our deep feeling 
of his music, at the time of its first arrival, when 
it was placed for the summer in the Athenaeum 
(Journal of Juno 23, 1855). The more we look 
at it the more our feeling is confirmed. If there 
be literal variations from the physical original, 
it is at least true ideally, true in the way in which 
it is most important that it should be true; 
whatever it is in us that has communed with 
Beethoven, accepts it as the master. It is true 
that he is modelled of good height, though he 
was short and thickly built in life. But for a 
monumental statue in a grand hall, to be looked 
at through the magnifying atmosphere of his 
own swelling symphonies, it was fit that he 
should loom. The same cause too may make the 
head seem smaller in proportion to the body, than 
it was; yet is it not a great head and brain, 
indicative of mighty intellect, as is the face be- 
low of all the mighty toils and martyrdoms there- 
of? Does it look too young, too calm, say you? 
Genius in its highest hour is supernaturally 
young; he that has finished a Ninth Symphony, 
as there represented, is entitled to full ten years 
ofl* from his literal, every day, care-worn look ; 
and what so characteristic of sublime action as 
repose ? Poorly had the sculptor read the record 
of that face, if he had not read that. But look at 
it from all points of view, in all lights, through 
all occasions, musical or other, shut jrourself up 
with it alone, look at it cornerwise, and you 
still find that the deep lines of thought and 
sufiering are not wanting; that that first and 
total aspect of repose and serene joy is but the 
8ummed-up truth of the whole man, seen as a 



man is seldom literally seen, in his true hour, in 
the great moment when he is himself. But we 
must cut short speculation, or we shall have no 
room to describe the Festival. First then : 

The Scexb axd Audibxcb. 
It was a brilliant and an eager crowd that 
poured into the Music Hall that evening and 
filled up neariy every seat You read enthusi- 
asm in all eyes; if there were any skeptical 
outsiders, who only came to criticize, they could 
not break the spell. Most of the ladies were in 
opera dresses, and looked in peeping with the 
floral honors of the hour. It looked a festival; — 
a festival in which Art and taste and ideality 
were paramount. The stage end of the hall, 
whose architecture lends itself so finely to such 
U!«e^, was adorned with admirable taste. In the 
arch of the lattice-work screen before the organ 
the name of »♦ Beethoven" was set in letters of 
white flowers with green upon a rich red ground ; 
the sides too of the arch were panelled with red 
with evergreen borders; in the centre was a 
lyre of green with strings of gold relieved upon 
red. The mere introduction of so much 
concentrated color was a vast improvement to 
the &intly tinted hall. Festoons of evergreen 
were suspended from cornice to balconies. From 
the junctions of the twin pilasters each side of 
tbe arch, and in the middle of each panel, were 
hung bunches of artificial flowers and green 
sprays, pond lilies, &c., the most life-like that 
could be imagined, and all composed with such a 
grace and freedom, and such a look of freshness, 
that they were the theme of general admiration, 
and many confounded them with the real flowers, 
that hung in wreaths below the statue, or were 
set in bouquets of surpassing size and beauty in 
bronze tripods on the stage front One of these, 
in which a mass of Calla lilies figured, was the 
most superb bouquet which we remember to 
have seen. In the centre of the stage, upon a 
plain temporary pedestal of six feet in height, 
covered with green, and seen against a back- 
ground of green velvet, rose what should be the 
statue, a. green star-spangled drapery envelop- 
ing the whole figure, larger than life-size ; some- 
how that starry veil seemed a true prelude to 
the Choral Symphony; a beautiful wreath of 
immortelles and festoon of fresh flowers adorned 
the pedestal. Each of the musicians' desks too 
wore its twin bouquets. These adornments were 
the beautiful result of the devoted labors of some 
of our most cultivated music-loving ladies, and 
considering that they had scarcely a couple of 
days for the work, it seemed an inspiration. It was 
a true love of Beethoven in them that twined 
those wreaths, and we must say with Schiller : 
Ehret die Franen! Sie flechten and weben, &o. 
The Statue and the Poem. 

At the appointed hour, the poet of the evening, 
William W. Story, advanced to the front of 
the stage, and pronounced the words : '* Lift the 
veil 1 " when slowly, fold after fold, like an in- 
stinciave thing of life, the starry veil fell off, and 
Beethoven, in his calm grandeur, stood dis- 
closed, high in the midst of his disciples, the 
orchestra around him and the chorus in the back- 
ground, and enthusiastic cheers and murmurs of 
delight ran through the great assembly. That 
was the grand moment of the evening. In a 
voice whose richness was a little veiled by hoarse- 
ness, yet so well heard by the larger portion of 
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the audience that he was continaally interrupted 
by applause, Mr. Story then proceeded to recite 



the following 



PnoLOonB. 



lift the Tell ;— the work Ib flnlahcd ;— ft«sh er«ated flrom the 

handB 
Of the artist,— grand and simple, there our great Beethoren 

stands. 
CIbj no longer— be has risen from the bnrled mould of earth, 
To a golden fbnn transfigured by a new and glorious birth. 
Art hath bid the eTaneseent psuse and know no more decay ; 
Made the mortal shape Immortal, that to dust has pasKd away. 
There's the brow by thought o'erladen, with Its tempest of 

wild hair r 

There the mouth so sternly silent and the square cheeks 
seamed wUh care ; 

There the eyes so visionary, straining out, yet seeing naught 

But the Inward world of genius and the ideal forms of thought; 

There the hand that gare Its maglo to the cold, dead, Irory 
keys, 

And from out them tore the struggling chords of mighty sym- 
phonies. 

There the figure, calm concentred, on its breast the great head 
bent;— 

Stand fbreyer thus, great master ! thou thy fittest monument ! 

Poor In life, by friends deserted, through disease and pain and 

care, 
Brayely, stoutly hast thou strlTen, nerer yielding to despair ; 
nigh the claims of Art upholding ; firm to Freedom ; In a 

crowd 
Where the highest bent as courtiers, speaking manfully and 

loud. 
In thy silent world of deafhess, broken by no human word, 
Music sang with Tolce ideal, while thy listening spirit heard, 
Tones eonsolln|^ and prophetic, tones to raise, refine and cheer, 
Deathless tones, that thou hast garnered to refresh and charm 

us here. 
And for all these riches fineleas, all these wondrous gifts of 

thine, 
We hare only Earners dry laurel on thy careworn brow to twine. 
We can only say, Oreat Master, take the homnge of our heart ; 
Be the High Priest In our temple, dedicate to thee and Art. 
Stand before us, and enlarge ns with thy presence and thy 

power. 
And o'er all Art*i deeps and shallows light us like a beacon- 
tower. 

In the mighty realm of Murio there is but a single speech, 
Unirersal as the world is, that to erery heart can reach. 
Thou within that realm art monarch, but the humblest Tsssal 

there 
Knows the accents of that language when it calls to war or 

prayer. 
Underneath its world-wide Banyan, Mends the gathering na- 
tions sit ; 
Red Sioux and dreamy German dance and feast and fight to it. 
When the storfa of battle rages, and thebraaen trumpet blares, 
Cheering on the serried tumult, in the Tan its meteor flarra. 
Sings the laurelitd song of conquest, o'er the burled comrade 

walls, 
Plays the peaceful pipes of shepherds in the lone Etrurian 

Tales; 
Whispers Ioto beneath the lattice, where the honey-suckle 

clings; 
Crowns the bowl and cheers the dancers, and its peace to 8or> 

row brings ;— 
Nature knows its wondrous magic, always speaks In tune and 

rhyme ; 
Doubles In the sea the heaTen, echoes on the rocks the chime. 
All her forests sway harmonious, all her torrents lisp in song ; 
And the starry spheres make masic, gladly Journeying along. 

Thou hast touched Its mighty mystery, with a finger as of fire ; 
Thrilled the heart with rapturous longing, bade the struggling 

soul aspire ; 
Through thy daring modulations, mounting up o'er diny stairs 
Of harmonic change and progress, Into high Elyrian airs, 
Where the wings of angels graae us, and the toIom of the 

spheres 
Seem not far, and glad emotions fill the silent eyes with tears. 
What a vast, majestic structure thou hast bullded out of sound. 
With its liigh peak pieroing UeaTen, and its deep base under- 
ground. 
Yague as air, yet firm and real to the spiritual eye. 
Seamed with fire lu cloudy bastions tu away uplifted lie,— 
Like those sullen shapes of thunder we behold at dose of day, 
Piled upon the Hx horiaon, where the Jagged lightings play. 
Awfixl Tolces, as ftom Hades, thzlil us, growling from its heart ; 
Sudden splendors blaxe from out it, clearing its black walls 

apart. 
White winged birds dart forth sad ytaOth, ringing, as they 

pass from right, 
TIU at last it lifts, and 'neath it lets a blaw of amber light 



Where some single star is shining, throbbing like a new bom 

thing, 
And the earth, all drenched In splendor, hears Its happy Tolcep 

sing. 

Topmost crown of Ancient Athens towered the Phldlan Parthe- 
non ; 
Upon Freedom's noble forehead, Art, the starry Jewel, shone, 
Here as yet In our Republic, In the furrows of our soil, 
Slowly grows Art's timid blossom 'neath the heavy foot of toil. 
Spurn it not— but spare it, nurse It, till It gladden all the land ; 
Hall today this seed of promise, planted by a generous hand — 
Our first statue to an artist — nobly given, nobly planned. 

Never is a nation finished while It wants the grace of Art — 
Use must borrow robes from Beauty, life must rise above the 

mart 
Faith end love are all ideal, speaking with a music (one— 
And without their touch of maglr, labor is the Devil's own. 
Therefore are we glad to greet thee, maafer artlat, to thy place. 
For we need in all our living Beauty and Ideal grace. 
Mostly here to lift our nation, move Its heart and calm its 

nerves. 
And to round llfr's angled duties to Imaginative curves. 
Mid the Jarring din of traflln, let the Orphic tone of Art 
Lull the barking Cerberus In us, soothe the cares that gnaw 

the heart. 
With thy universal language, that our feeble speech transcends. 
Wing onr thoughts that creep and grovel, come to us when 

speaking ends, — 
Bear us Into realms ld«>al, where the cant of common sense 
Dins no more Its heartless maxims to the Jingling of Its pence, , 
Thence down dropped Into the Actual, we shall on our gar- 
ments bear, 
Perfrime of an unknown region , beauty of celestial air ; 
Ufe shall wear a nobler aspect, Joy shall greet us In the street ; 
Earthy dust of low ambition shall be shaken from our feet. 
Evil spirits that torment us. Into air shall vanish all, 
And the magic-harp of Darid soothe the haunted heart of 
Saul. 

As of yore the swart Egyptians rent the air with choral song, 
When Osiris' golden statue triumphing they bore along ; 
As along the streets of Florence, borne In glad procession went, 
CImabue's Aimed Madonna, praised by voice and Instrument, 
Let our voices ring thy praises, let onr Instruments combine, 
Till the hall with triumph ceho, for the hour and place are 
thine. 

Nothing could have been more appropriate 
than these noble verses. All felt them to be 
worthy of the subject and the hour ; they did 
much to lift the minds of all, those who were to 
take part and those who were to listen, to the 
level of the occasion. There stood the sublime 
impersonation of the poet's thought before us, 
and each helped the other; the sculptor's and 
the poet's art blended to one result, like voice- 
part and accompaniment in a true song. A cer- 
tain Schiller-like pure fire of ideality glows 
through the whole ; while the expression is more 
clear, direct and sculpturesque than Schiller; 
each melodious couplet (to those who caught the 
syllables) conveyed its freight of thought with a 
rhythmical, symmetrical completeness, which is 
just what one asks of poetry in public. If the 
prologue was effective as we heard it, it is no 
less satisfying when read; and our readers, 
though they have seen it in all the newspapers, 
will agree with us that it deserves to be placed 
upon musical record, as it were, here. 

The Music. 

The statue and the poem certainly inspired the 
orchestra ; if they could ever play well, they 
could then ; they felt their own vocation honored ; 
and did not the fragrance also of those floral 
tokens, the delicate compliment by fair hands 
assigned to them, do something to twine then 
and thenceforward the himmlische Rosen into 
their irdische Lehen (to continue Schiller's lines) I 
Mr. Zerrahn raised his b&ton and those 8tran<re 
rustling Fifths ( Quintegenflilster, the Germans 
call it) of the Ninth Symphony began, and 
the bold relentless Fate theme, (which our friend 
Schmitt has marked No. 1 in hb thematic analy- 



sis in another column) was pronounced with 
startling energy ; and the sweet human rccd 
instruments poured out their pleading strain (a 
little melodic figure that seems to be the tune of 
the "Joy" chorus in embryo); and sungleams 
and shadows mingle and chase each other, ideal 
hopes and shadows of despair ; and yet the soul's 
enthusiasm bums unquenchable in spite of Fate ; 
and the innpircd motive No. 5 comes, with its 
light tip-toe tread of double-basses, — a passage 
very Bcethovcnish, which gives you the idea of 
one treading upon air as if drunk with the pos- 
session of some glorious secret ; and the great 
storm and struggle comes of light and darkness, 
Joy and Fate, stirring up all the depths of har- 
mony in tumultuous billows, the double-basses 
stepping wide in intervals of octaves or more, 
and giving breadth' and grandeur to the picture; 
and the human pleadings and the sweet ideals 
come again, and all seems to tend to light and 
serene harmony; but for the present, for the 
actual conclusion, the inexorable voice, that first 
rang through the void, prevails and the first 
movement closes with the 6rst theme again 
sounded by the whole with terrible three-fold 
emphasis. And is this the conclusion? The 
conclusion of the actual, but not of the ideal. 
It is in this first movement that one feels the 
pledge and prophecy of something grand, ex- 
traordinary, that is yet to come. We know no 
music which seems so pregnant with a future as 
this, so teeming with more than it has means to 
utter, and forshadowing a solution, such as came 
to Beethoven in that fourth or Choral movement 
It is this first movement which requires and justi- 
fies the la5t and finds its explanation there. It 
was our fate that night to have the prophecy, 
the problem, but not the solution, the fulfilment 
Yet in itself alone how wonderfully impressive, 
beautiful, sublime and full of meaning; that first 
movement ! It has been thought too full for the 
appreciation of a general audience. But the 
conditions for good hearing were invaluable that 
night ; the statue and the occasion enforced such 
an attention as no symphony can get in any other 
circumstances; the movement was listened to 
with profound interest and followed by an out- 
break of genuine enthusiasm. The orchestra 
did their part uncommonly well, and made all as 
clear and effective perhaps as an orchestra of 
only fif^y could make it. The great composer 
seemed to nod his head in approbation, and it 
required no exertion of fancy to see the expres- 
sion of the bronze features change with every 
changing modulation of the music. 

The Scherzo movement, with its strong joyous 
pulse of ceaseless three-four measure, so 'light 
and tripping, yet with such breadth of crowded 
harmony, as if one wild, reckless impulse tingled 
in every nerve and fibre of a whole world alike 
possessed and demonized, was also brought out 
very clearly ; although more delicacy of grada- 
,tions from pianissimo to forte were an object 
well worth further study. The quaint pastoral 
episode in 4-4 time, where the bassoon toys 
merrily with the horn, was keenly relished, and 
did credit to both instruments. Then came the 
Adagio Cantabile, serene and heavenly, the 
very opposite to that wild mood of sensual 
joy. How like holy bells in a still night the 
notes of the first chord fall in one by one upon 
the ear, leading in that sweet, slow, solemn 
psalm, with echoed cadence to each line; and 
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how the strings palpitate with blissful agitation, 
as tlic time changes and the soul is rapt in deeper 
bliss by the new theme in D that enters,— most 
lovely, warm and comforting of melodies ! What 
music ever written is more full of deepest feel- 
mjr! Then with what exquisite delicacy and 
subtlety of fine mellifluous divisions, winding and 
throbbing in and out, the theme is varied by the 
violins, and by the warmer instruments! And 
what is there comparable to that pure height of 
ccstary, of reverie in which the soul is more 
than ever conscious, lost to time but wakinsr in 
eternity, where, while the thenje, modulated into 
a strange key, as it were refracted through a 
visionary light, is pursued by the wind instru- 
monts, the strings now hero now there, in all 
parts of the orchestra, emit as it were little elec- 
tric sparks of happiness, in those pizzicati which 
only seem so promiscuously timed ! Then the 
slow horn, as if inspired with an involuntary 
eloquence, indulges in a florid passage quite 
beyond its ordinary powers I (We congratulate 
our hornist on his safe and felicitous deliverance 
there.) Then the wonderfully expressive droop- 
ing back, as with a sigh of too much bliss, into 
the old key and the old theme ; and still more 
exquisite refinement on the melody by the vio- 
lins ! And when the conclusion must come, the 
heroic trumpet strain, which seems to answer to 
the call from on high ; a brief relapse into the 
celestial melody, and the dream gently fades 
away. 

This was the best ending if wo could not have 
the whole ; but how one longed for the solution 
of the problem of that first movement ! True, 
the celestial Adagio hints it ; but it would have 
been so much better to have gone on, and let the 
double-basses in their recilatico tread out a path 
for human voices and the great chorus of the 
« Hymn to Joy," the Brotherhood of all I^Iankind ! 
Surely at that moment, there was not one instru- 
mentist, or one of the ICO chorus-singers, reserved 
there for other tasks, who would not have been 
too glad to go on and complete the Choral Sym- 
phony. Could wo but have had that inspiration 
in the earlier stages of the preparation I But the 
three movements, that we did hear, sank deeply 
into the souls of many listeners ; their echoes and 
the statue are a pledge that we shall hear it all 
before another year shall pass. 

We must speak briefly of the rest. Tlie grand 
soprano Recitative and Aria from Fidtlioj one 
of the {^randest in all dramatic music, and of the 
most extreme difllculty,— a piece analogous in 
structure to the Sccna from the Freyachutz, but 
greater even than that, — was sung much more 
eflbctively by Mrs. J. IL LoxG than we could 
have expected from any but an accomplished 
prima donna. Her rendering was pure and con- 
scientious, and her voice quite inspiring in the 
high notes; it was no light ta.^k to come out suc- 
cessfully amid that extremely rich and active in- 
strumentation, in which again our hornists were 
severely tasked. 

Part n. commenced with perhaps the least ef- 
fective of the selections, as given without orchestral 
accompaniment : the first Quartet from Fidelio, 
which however was quite nicely sung by Mrs. 
W^ENTWORTH, Mrs. Harwood, Mr. Low and 
Mr. Wetherbee, and is a beautiful Quartet 
Mi. August Fries surpassed himself in the 
difficult and most beautiful first movement of 
Beethoven's Violin Concerto; he played with 



remarkable purity, truth of intonation, finish and 
exjiression, and received the heartiest plaudit*. 
We could only have wished that on Beethoven's 
night there had been nothing said upon the pro- 
gramme of the cadence added by Herr David, 
brilliant and skilful as it wa?, and not without 
high prercdent 

The * Hallelujah' from the * Mount of Olives,' 
brought the great choir for the first time into 
action. It was not so numerous as that of our 
Oratorio societies, but select and more effective, 
all being tellinjr, musical and sympathetic voices; 
it was composed first of a nucleus of those who 
commonly appear as solo-sinp^ei's, with a few ama- 
teurs, and then of delcjjalions, JTorty strong, of the 
best singers from each of our three Choral So- 
cieties. We have never had so musical an ensem- 
ble of voices in any of our choruses. This " Hal- 
lelujah " is not one of Beethoven's greatest works, 
but it is strong and inspirinjr, and was made in 
the main quite effective, saving a little unsteadi- 
ness in the fugue portion. 

Mr. Perkins, as he came forward to play the 
piano part in the Choral Fantasia, was greeted 
with a perfect tumult of applause. We think 
we have never heani him play so well ; and with 
the advantage of an uncommonly fine instru- 
ment from Chickering's, a well-trained orchestra, 
sextet of solo-singers and that chorus, the genial 
beauties and progress of the piece, from piano- 
forte improvisation, as it were, through orchestral 
concerto, to chorus in the " Praise of Harmony," 
were made well appreciable to the audience. It 
is truly a fascinating, richly suggestive composi- 
tion — certainly, as we have before said, a slight 
foreshadowing of the Choral Symphony, and 
deserves more remark than we have room for 
here. There is one chord, which occurs twice in 
the full chorus part, which quite electrifies the 
hearer. 

More loud and long applause, more callinrrs out 
of " Perkins," then reluctant breakings up, linger- 
ings to congratulate, to look at flowers, to take 
another and another last look of Beethoven in his 
alterations as the lights were one by one extin- 
guished, and our Festival was over ! It would be 
easy to criticize the projrramme ; easy to say what 
more or greater might have been presented ; easy 
to judffo it by some preconceived idea of a jyreat 
three days' festival or " Congress of Musicians," 
some grand thing which it never undertook to be, 
and, measured by such standard, say it was a 
fiilnre. But we envy not the person who could 
not enter and enjoy all there tra.*, for thinking 
too much of what there was not ; who found him- 
self too critical to pass that night with Beethoven, 
and derive a lasting inspiration from the hour; 
who ronld keep coldly on the outside, muttering 
of " Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out," 
and own no glow, no ecstocy within the charmed 
circle of the first three movements of that Sym- 
pliony ! The mass of that great audience, we are 
sure, including the most musical among them, 
will ever cherish the memory of that Festival 
among the most inspiring experiences of their 
lives ; and that it gave a real impulse to the cause 
of Art in this community, and this whole country, 
we feel no less sure. It was in no sense a failure, 
save as the lily i3 a failure in not being an oak, 
or a Notturno in not being a grand Symphony. 

Death of George W. Pratt. — This sad event 
could not but cast its shadow over the musical sun- 
shine even of our Beethoven week. Mr. Pratt was 
a young man of superior character tivp. a musician 
of good promise. He was the son of Col. Jabez 
Pratt, coroner, of this city. As a boy, in the public 
schools and musical conventions, he was distin- 



guished by his voice. He became a graduate of 
Middlehury College, and brought the spirit of a more 
general culture into his profession of a music- 
teacher, which he chose for life. After doing a 
good work as teacher of singing in the Normal 
schools, ho repaired to Germany, where he re- 
mained nearly tlirce years, most of the time in 
Lcipsic, an earnest student of the art of singing and 
of teaching. His taste was formed upon the best 
classical models of German vocal and instrumental 
music, and he came back last autumn with a high 
sense of the dignity and duty of the artistic life. 
He has since taught successfully and has sung in 
our various oratorios and chamber concerts with 
very general acceptance. He was esteemed by all 
who knew him, and his most unexpected death, after 
a fortnight's illness, has left many mourners. He 
was 28 years old. The funeral services were held in 
Park Street church, where he had been at one time 
chorister, members of the various musical societies, 
with which he had been connected, uniting in the 
solemn hymns. 



We learn with much pleasure that an effort is be- 
ing made to place in the Music Hall a Grand Organ, 
similar in magnitude and excellence to the superb 
instruments which have so long been the wonder of 
travellers in the old world. We wish the enterprise 
God speed ! It comes with peculiar fitness just now, 
when the minds of the community are stirred with 
the enthusiasm of the past week. It is a noble pro- 
ject, and is in such hands that we can scarcely fear 
for its success. 

The last of the six concerts of the ' German Trio/ 
(Messrs. Gartner, Hause and Jungnickel,) lakes 
place at Chickering's to-night. Mrs. J. M. Mozart 

(late Miss Bothamlt) will sing for them Otto 

Dre8kl*8 third Soir<^e in the same place on Monday 
evening. The programme includes the same exqui- 
site Trio by Beethoven which was played last time ; 
Mr. Dresel's own Trio, so admired a few years 
since ; a wonderful Adagio from one of Beethoven's 
later piano Sonatas, op. 106 ; a fugue of Bach j Se- 
lections from Chopin ; and half a dozen songs of 

Robert Franz, to be sung by Mr. Kreissuanx 

Do not forget, too, the Annual Benefit Concert of 
the Mendelssohn Qdintettb Club, on Tuesday 
evening. Messrs. Trenkle, Parker & Perkins 
will assist, and play the famous triple Concerto of 
Bach ; Mrs. Long also will sing Schubert's " Hark 
the Lark," and Franz's Ave Maria, There will also 
be a Quartet by Mozart, a Quintet by Beethoven, and 
part of a Quintet by Mendelssohn. Verily a rich 

week in chamber music ! Mrs. Rosa Garcia db 

RiDAS, long a favorite singer in our oratorios and 
concerts, and privatelv enjoying the esteem of the 
musical community, ofrers good attractions for her 
concert ot next Saturday evening. We trust the 
Tremont Temple will be filled A curious per- 
formance is to come off at Tremont . Temple on 
Thursday evening, called an " Old Folks' Concert," 
to be given in the costume of '76, by the " Reading 
Opera Chorus Class," a body of 50 singers, whom 
we have heard praised by competent authority. 
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VOCAL ARD I1I8TRDMEHTAL CONCERT 

AT TBR 

TREMONT TEMPLE. 
Mrs. BOSA GABGIA DE BIBAS 

Respectfally announces to her frlendi and the public in gen- 
eral, that her Concert will take place 

On Saturday- EirenlniTt March Idfli, 

On which occasion she will be Nt*f!l«tcd by Mr. ARTHURSON, 
Yoc«li8t, Mr. WM. KEYZER, Violin, Mr. RIBAS, Obb«, Bfr. 
BATTER, Pianist, and a Orand Orchestra under the direction 
or Mr. CARL ZERRAHN. 

Tickets 50 centa, Concert to commraoe at quarter before 8. 

For further pfirtlculara Me bills of the erenlng. 

THE GEBMAN TBIO. 

THE SIXTH AND LAST CONCERT will take place THIS 
(Saturday) EVENING, at the Mesurs. Chickering's Rooms. 
Carl Oaetxik will perform Rodeos Variations in A major. 
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OTTO DRESZtL'S SOIREES. 

Tha THIRD Soiree will take place on »iONDAY ETcnlog, 
March lOih. at Mewirn. ChickerlnK*!* Rooms. 
Tickets One 1>ollar each, at the usual places. 



ANNUAL BENEFIT CONCERT. 

S^e Pcnbelsso^n 4}mntctt( Club 

Rcspeetftallj Inform thrir frlen'ta that th^r Annual Benefit 
Concert will take plare on 

TUESDAY EVBNINO, MARCH 11th, 

Af. M«w«. ChWkerlnK's Rnomn. The? will he kin'lly ansisted 
bj Mm. J. H. LONO, Mt-Sitni. TRENKLE, PAKKKR, and 
PKRKINS —Bach's Triplu Piano O^nrirto in D,— B«ethoTen*8 
Qalntette in C, op. 29.— Mnxarc's B flat Qnitrtrtte, etc. Mrs. 
Lonir will sing the Frani Ave Maii», Hark the Lark, etc. 
Prf^mnimeK at the niu»ic stores, 

ft5*P«ckagei« of Pour Tlrketn, st the usual price of t2 60. 
Single tlckeUf 91. Concert will commence at 7>^ precisely. 

NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 

BY Ij. H. southard. 

The Publishers cnll the attention of the mu^'^al profr^sion 
to this work, as one trnilnently c«lcolati>d to lighten the labnrs 
of the teacher, and rapidly adTanre the pupil. It is emphiitl- 
cally a Practical work, senring both as a Uanunl of insrruc- 
tion on the ohm hand, Hnd a Trxt^book on the other; and It Is 
believed that the peculiar arranffvuient of thi* work, tojif titer 
with the very large nuntber of exen-lMW and exam pl««, presents 
great advantaxvs. to Ntth srholarnnd teacher, over any Hlnillar 
work of the kind. Teaiherji highly commend the work. Mr. 
William Mabom sayii it Is a work unrurpavred in the language. 
Mr. Okorob J. Wbdb sais that it is a work pcrvplcuous in 
diction, methodical in arrangement. and suffl«lentl> roploua to 
embrace all the essentials of the general doctilne of accord. 
It can be ordered through any reKpectable MuKic-^eller, and 
will he sent through the mall on the receipt of ihe price, 
( $^1|75, ) postage prepaid . 

GBO. P. REED A CO., PnbllalierSf 

18 Tremont St. Boston. 

OHOIOE MUBIOAIi WORKS. 

BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS, complete in two large 
qunrto volumes* printed from engraved plated, and pro> 
Dounred t.e most elegant pperimen of mui>ic typography 
ever executed. Bound in cloth, emltovsed and letteied. — 
Price of a sinvle vol ft? .60 ; of both volumes, f 12 

1[ENDBI«S80HN*8 SONGS IVITHOVT WORDS 

complete in one vol. quarto, bound In cloth, embossed and 
lettered. Price VS- 

Sf BNDEI<$SOHN*S FOUR-PART S0N08. Text 
In German and EngllKh. The latter by J. C. D. Parker.— 
In cloth, 91,60; boNrds tl 

DITSON'S STANDARD OPERAS. 6 vols. Norma, 
Lucia. Sonnanibula, Lurresia, Krnnnl. English and Italian 
text, each, S2 Don Giovanni, Piano Solo, 8I16O. 

ORATORIOS. Creatinn, 81,25 Moses In Egypt, 81. 

MASSES. Momrt's Requiem, 81 ; Mos«rt> 12rh Mam, 81; 
Beef hiiv.in'ii Mtu* in C. 16 cents ; lla^ dn's 3d Mtisn. 76 cts. ; 
Uosslni^s Stabat Marer, l^atlu and Eiigbh wordi, 81. 

Publlshnd by Oliver Dltson, 116 Wa»hingtoH Si. 

€. BBEVSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MU810, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Depot of Erard'i Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

O* ConsUntly on band a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF IIIV8IC, 

366 'Washlnffton Street* Bostoa. 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

^ ^aptr of Srt anir i,(itraturt, 

Publiihed tv^j 8a tarda j, at 21 School 8t. Boston. 
T-vro Dollars per annnmt ^^ adirauce* 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, bat with 
gUures et the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
Indnding, fW>m time to time — 1. Critical Reriews of Concert*, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, Ac. 2. Notices of 
New Mttide. 8. Music*! News from all parts. 4. Oorres- 
poodenoc from music*! persons and places. 6. Essays on 
muslcsl styles, schools, periods, antbors, compositions, in- 
stmmonts, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Cliamber,and 
the Street, Ac. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, Ac. 8. Original and Selected Poems, Ac. 

(C^Baclt numbers, firom the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Address 

J. 8. D\YIOHT, 21 School 8y. Botrov. 



Anthems for the coming Season. 

Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^\ (Imported frona England) 

3^9' Broadway J NJT. 

BOTCB.-IP WB BKLIEVB THAT JESUS DIED. Verse, 

A. B. Vooil score, 38 cts ; Voral ports, 19 cts. 

HBLMORE and NBAIjB.-CAROW FOR EASTER- 
TIDE EiliteU hy the Kev. Thomas lIsLMORSMnd ihr Kcv. 
J. M. NSALS. !8mo. 13e. Vt»i fri^, niufic folio, tl . 13. 

HAND£Ii.-1 KNOW THAT MY RElJkEMER LIVETII. 

Soprano solo, 19o. 
— -^ Since by man came df ath. 13c. Tncal parts, 50c. 

Bi^hold, I tMll >ou a mystery. Recit. B. j j^ 

The trump«>t shnll sound Air, B. j 

Then shall Iw bmoght to pass. Rcclt. \ 

— -^ O Death, where Is thy sting. Duet, A. T. { 2Gc. 

Bui thanks be to God Chorux. ) 

Then shnll the eyes.— lie slinll feci his flock. Air, Ido. 

Ill:* yoke is eai«y. Choru", 19e. 

-.. ■ . Behold the I^mh of Ood : Chorus. lie was despised : 
Air, A. Vocal si-or«f, 25c. Vocal parts, Iflc. 

HARMAN. -JESUS CHRIST IS RISEN TO-DAY.— 
(Il3mn.)38c. 

Lift up >our heads. Anthem, 63e. 

JACKSON, (MBsham.)-t^U»'lST OUR PASSOVER. 13o. 
Voral p»irts, 13:. 

KENT.— HEAR MY PRAYER. Verse, two trebles, and 
chorus. Folio, 19c. OctNVo, 6e. Chorus piirt". So 

The Lord Is my Shfphvrd Verw tor treble or tenor 

and bass, wich chorus, 50c. Vocal p.irtn, 25c. 

MONK, W. H.— TUB EASTER HYMN, *»JeKns Chrlat 
is rl<<«n to-dny." Cheadle Priie Couipoi<liion. 13c. 

NOBBIS, TB OS.- HEAR MY PRAYER. Treble solo, 

with chorus, 44c. 
NOVBLLO.-THE EASTER HYMN, newly adapted and 

variously h«rmonlzed, as Solo, Trio, Quartet, and Chorus. 

26c. CInss copy, 3c. 
The Lord is uiy strength, 19c. Voca! parts, 13e. Class 

copy, in score, 3c. 
FAIiBSTBIN A.— BEHOLD THE LAMB OF GOD. s a. 

T. T. B 3I0. • 

SBWEIjIj.-EASTER HYMN. 25c. 

STBOUD. — HKAR MY PKAYER. Four Toices. Vocal 

score, 44c. Vocal parts, 25c. 
"WEBBB.- CHRIST BEING RAISED FROM THE DEAD. 

Vocal score, 19c. 

Dedicated (by permission) to the Lord BI.<hop of Oxford. 
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Trb Words o.nlt. 

82mo. sewed 08 

Ditto, in packets of 50 1.25 

These Carols may be sung by a Solo roice, with Acvompanio 
mcnc tor the IMuno and Ur|<an. In which form thfy are prttireil 
in MuMc Folio. Ad libitum Vocal l>arts for Alto, Tenor, and 
Bnss, have been added, in orJer ih«t, when these Toiie.<«are 
preMnt, the Iiarmouy may be rendered complete without an 
instrument. 

J. M. MOZART. 

RESIDENCE, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Riv.hardson^s Mu.-ical Exchange, 282 Washington S&. 

OTTO DRESEL 

GiTes Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardmiu's .^lul«ical Ezchniige. Terms. ^50 per quHrtvr ol 24 
lessons, two a week ; t>90 per quarter of I'i lt3'!H>n^, one a week. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
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CARL HAUSE 

OFFERS his senrlres ss Instructor In Thorough Bass and 
in the high<*r bmnclies of Ptino playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Profes^itlonHl Tearhfrs, and others who may winh 
to arcomplich themselves fnr public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, Ui rei>p*H-trully n$quf«ti^ 

Mr. Hmuni nm> be nddreivcl at the music stores of Nathan 
Ricliard-oii, 282 Washington St., or O. P. Reed k Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row. 
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CARD. 

MR. PIERRB BKRTHOVD, 1»rolWft«or of Music, 
giailu.ite or the ConserrHtoire ile Purls, pupil of N(>u- 
mann, MMlfdeu aitd other distiuguii*hed Musicians at P^iris, 
begit to annoume that he Im now ri'Sily to take pupils In Bos- 
ton, on the Plmo, Mufiral Conipn<«{(ion. Harmony, etc. 
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Mr. B may be addressed at Nathan Ki«'bardM>nV Olieer 
PitiMihV.and Kee«l & C<«,*s ^luxlc Store*, Boston, or at Aionso 
TrIppV, i*rinrtpal of the Young Lidies^ Institute, now Ofeuing 
at 85 Centre scrvet, Roxbury. 

MB. AUGUST FRI£8, 

Teacher of Mu^ie. will be ready to receive pnpllsafter Oetober 
l.vh,aiid m.iy be addreiu'C'l at KlcliMrd<on's .Musii-nl Kx«bauge, 
2S3 Washington street, ur at Lis residence, 15 Dix PUioe. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
V, 8. HOTEIj. 
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G. ANDR£ &r CO. '8 

J9tpot of JFoccijin snb Somtstu fXvusit, 

19 S. VIVJU 8TREBT, AftOVB CHCSTKUT, 

(East side,) PlilLADELPIIIA. 

ItT^A catalogue of our storli of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has Just been pnl•li^bed. Music and MttJ>ic 
B(K>ks imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
Prance and England. 
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ROBERT FRANZ. 

BY FRAXZ LISZT. 
[CoDilnucd from p ITS] 

There are unquestionably certain character- 
istic tniits, through which all artists look alike, 
but there is no universal type for artists and 
po«t^ Poftry and Art lan be innate and sym- 
pathetic in all characters, and if the Middle 
Age classed all the temperaments in four main 
cat«'gories (sanguine, choleric, melancholy and 
phlcgtnatir), so Aldrkght Durer in those 
wonderful pictures, in which he represents the 
meeting of four saints, each of whom belongs to 
one of the said categories, gives us one of those 
shining proofs, reserved for genius to discover, 
namnly that all four have the capacity to radiate 
that sacred fire of inspiration, which makes poets, 
whether they devote their lives to song, or spend 
them upon deeds which furni.«h the material for 
songs. One might almost believe that no sub- 
ject seemed to that great master worthier to be 
glorified by the splendor of his genius ; for there 
is perhaps no second painting by him, in which 
we can admire the calm sublimity of iiis thought, 
the depth of his composition, his pcnetrat ng 
intuition of the mysterious sense of lines and 
of the inexplicable, unlearnable significance of 
drawing, the power of contour, the majesty 
of pose, the nobleness of folds, the as it were 
symphonic efiect of the virtuoso-like treatment of 
his coloring, so intimately suited to the subject, 
more than here, where he reaches the Ideal, 
without resembling the sunny tints which Kapha el 
often strove for, or the glowing atmosphere of 
the Venetians, or the magical sheen of a Ru- 
bens, and without bordering either on con- 
ventional splendor or on a too balil reaUsm. In 



the four heads of this group the leading types 
are admirably discernible, which, more feebly 
or more strongly prominent, compose the funda- 
mental traits of the so various organizations of 
the artists, to whom the different Art-forms owe 
their origin. Here we find the enthusiastic trait 
which generates the lyric Art, the burning lust for 
action, which fires heroes or those who sing of 
heroes; the sinking b.ick into oneself, which 
tends to grief, to satire, to misanthropy, or to 
reflection ; we see the nervous irritability, which 
keeps the passions on the strain and leads to 
tragical developments or the describing of them. 
Franz belongs to the dreamy, deep natures, 
which have few expansive moments. His ten- 
der sensibility, his fine, penetrating spirit, ha- 
ting every noise or crowd, keep him shut up 
in himself, as if afraid of every interchange of 
opinion, which might degenerate into bitterness; 
as if he shrank from every conflict, in which the 
chords of his lyre too hastily struck might utter 
tones less pure, less euphonious and tender. 
One might compare him in more than one res- 
pect with CnopiN; nevertheless there are im- 
portant differences between these artists. Chopin, 
like Franz, withdrew himself from the centre of 
the arena swarming with combatants under 
various banners ; he also harl maturely weighed 
the ground of the dissensions which he witnessed, 
and had given in the adhesion of his convictions 
to the one party, whose cause he helped as it 
were only by the works he executed accord- 
ing to the principles of the combatants; he too 
had not drawn upon himself the enmity of those 
from whom he diverged in idea, and his produc- 
tions found a kind reception everywhere. He 
also crowded bis works withm narrow borders, 
concentrated his invention in existing forms, to 
which he lent new intensity, new worth, new 
vital faculties, new turns. He too despised all 
frivolities that bordered on his sphere, scorned 
to procure applause at the expense of liis~ artistic 
conscience, and elaborated every smallest product 
of his pen in the most careful manner, and with 
such success that his compositions are marked by a 
rare uniformity of their peculiar excelh-neics. 
He too has confided much and of many kinds to 
his muse; has mysteriously infused unspoken 
grief, unconscious yearnings, deep mournings, 
glimmering consolations into his short but expres- 
sive works. But Chopin was an extremely 
nervous nature, full of suppressed passion; he 
moderated, but he could not tame himself; and 
every morning he began anew the hard task of 
imposing silence on his boiling scorn, his glowing 
hate, his infinite love, his quivering agony, his 
feverish excitement, striving to keep them off by 
by enveloping himself in a sort of spiritual intoxi- 



cation, and by his dreams to conjure np a 
magic fairy world, wherein he might live and find a 
melancholy bliss, confined within the limits of his 
Art. As thoroughly subjective as Franz in his 
creations, he succeeded still less than he in sepa- 
rating himself for a moment from himself, so as 
to view things objectively, and by the choice and 
treatment of his material indicate his feeling 
mediately rather than directly. For the very 
reason that he was so pre-Oi'Cupied in battling 
with passions as violent as they were violently sup- 
pressed, it was almost impossible for him to win the 
leisure for a long continued work. The best part of 
his works was included within small dimensions 
and could not be otherwise, since ever}* single 
one of these was but the fruit of one short mo- 
ment of reflection, which sufficed to reproduce 
the tears and dreams of one day. Nearly all 
composers begin with seeking the more or less 
direct expression of their individuality in Art, 
whether it be in the lyrical, the dramatic or the 
epic form. Those who are gifted with invention 
of a decidedly objective character, have soon 
exhausted this first tendency, soon satisfied this 
first neces.'<ity,of{en so quickly that they have never 
given to the world the songs that bloomed in this 
period. In others this vein is of longer dura- 
tion ; they find full satisfaction in it and bring 
forth in it a whole series of excellent and admi- 
rable compositions. Artists, in whom feeling 
predominates, remain a long time or forever in 
this manner of creating. Chopin was one of 
those who never emancipate themselves from 
it, or who at least would never have a(.'quired 
importance in other forms, supposing some mis- 
taken effort to have turned them that way. 

We know not whether Franz, who already 
occupies so predominant a position as a lyric 
poet, will feel it in his mission to extend the 
circle of bis intellectual creation further. His 
thus far published efforts in the church style 
warrant the conjecture that the time will come 
for him, when, if he does not purposely restrain 
the free course of his native genius, he will feel 
within him both the impulse and the power for 
more extensive undertakings. We cherish the 
conviction too, that to whatever of the existing 
forms he may finally attach himself, whether 
to the liturgy, to the sacred or the so-called 

secular Oratorio, or what not. and however he 
may mould these to his own peculiar genius, he 
will achieve not less distinction than he has within 
the narrow limits of the song; for he belongs to 
those profoundly reflective minds, who never 
leave a work, to which they have entrusted the 
purest and noblest portion of themselves, until 
they have succeeded with the utmost care and 
pains in attaining to the fair proportion between 
form and substance. 

[To bo eonttnued.] 
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TnntUited for this Journal. 

The Minion of Mozart 

Lbadino Charactbristtcs of his Obmxvb and 

HIS Works. 

BT A.. 0ULIBICHB77. 
(GontlDned from |»tgt 179 ) 

Mozart never was the favorite of any 

public and he never will be. Publics are Ger- 
man, French, Italian ; Mozart is universal 

. . . It is dear, aAer the character which we 
have recognized in his nuist4!rwork.«, that they 
must formerly have wanted all the conditions of 
popularity even more than they do now; yet 
in the estimation of muncians be han grown con- 
tinually greater to this day. He commonly 
6gures in the second line upon the musical re- 
pertoire of Europe ; but that place he maintains 
in spite of all the revolutions of modern taste, 
so that, although continually eclipsed in the eyes 
of the multitude by reigning fashions, he always 
seems more choice and graceful than the passing 
fashion. 

This crescendo of fame, which has already 
outlasted a century, presupposes that Mozart's 
reputation commenced with piano. And in fact, 
the many composers who stood much higgler in 
the estimation of contemporaries than he did, 
the cold reception of bis operas in Vienna, which 
rejected his Don Juan, (nor did Europe know it, 
since for years it was kept back within the limits 
of Germany and Bohemia, like confiscated goods 
in a custom house) ; moreover the sad expedi- 
ents to which our hero had to have recourse to 
earn a livelihood ; all prove how ill he was ap- 
preciated in si)ite of the celebrity which he al- 
ready enjoyed, and which he owed quite as much 
to his calumniators as to his admirers. In regard 
ip this point my readers will observe with some 
surprise, in which a little pride may mingle, the 
great difference between the publics of that day 
and ot this. All the great masterpieces of the lyric 
stage, which our own century has produced, 
have been received at once in Europe with unan- 
imous applause; the justice which the public 
owes to authors, has never let itself be waited 
for beyond the first few representations. From 
this prompt and general recognition of the beau- 
tiful one may imagine the feebleness, the un- 
certainty and frequently the ludicrousness of 
the judgments passed by the dilettanti of the 
eighteenth century ; and also the aesthetic deaf- 
ness, -with which they seem to have been visited, 
when things, which ought to have transported 
them into the seventh heavens, could pass by 
them with leaving any traces. Mozart was right 
perhaps in calling them long ears. But I say 
no; Mozart was wrong, like those who judge 
in this way now. The music-lovers of the last 
century had no longer ears than we and judged 
precisely as we should have done in their place. 
Between us lies only the difference of standpoint. 
Ours proceeds from Mozart's works themselves ; 
these form our point of departure in music, and 
these will still appear the goal which no one 
vatil now has gone beyond. Hence it is easy 
for us to see and judge correctly all that ap- 
proaches this height without reaching it ; we look 
down from above, whereas the music-lovers 
before us looked up from below, through the mist 
which I have sought to define by analyzing the 
impression of the contrapuntal music upon an 
uncultivated ear. 



From 1780 to 1791 the musical standpoint for 
works for the theatre proceeded from the works 
of a PicciNi, Sacchini, Martini, Paibiello, 
and at the best a Gluck and Salieri. If we 
would be just, then, to the amateurs of the last 
century, we should have to take some one of 
those scores and compare it even in the smallest 
details and through all relations with the score 
of the Don Juan. From such a study, as inter- 
esting as it were easy in this day, would the 
justification of Mozart's contemporaries make it- 
self apparent, and our astonishment would turn 
to another subject and become nothing more 
than a profound respect for the appreciative 
Prague public. We should find that Mozart in 
his day confounded all the habits and the boldest 
expectations of the ear ; that he infused into 
his hearers a multitude of marvellous and com- 
plex feelings, to which they had not been accus- 
tomed from the stage; that his melody must 
have sounded strange and his harmony extremely 
hard. Instead of presenting a single leading 
melody, he flung his hearers into an extended 
combination of variously de.'tigned and measured 
voices, rivalling each other in melodic import- 
ance and complicating the harmony as in a 
fugue with several subjects. All this involved 
his first hearers in a bewildering Eg}'ptian dark- 
ness, in a labyrinth without any clue, where the 
attention got lost, because it had not learned to 
divide itself. Such multifarious forms must have 
sounded unconnected, anti-euphonious, unen- 
durable, since they only penetrated to the ma- 
terial oi^an and not to the soul, which would 
have placed them in their mutual relations and 
through the infinite variety of particulars would 
have seized the sublime unity of the ensemble. 
They could not see the forest for the multitude of 
trees. 

But not alone for the great mass of the public 
must Mozart have been unintelligible in many of 
his compositions ; many men who undentood the 
art of composition, held themselves justified, upon 
the authority of their books, as well as of their 
ears, in condemning him. In this connection 
I am reminded of a well-known anecdote. — 
IIatdn found himself one day in a company of 
fellow artists, where they were talking of an 
opera that had been given in Vienna. All 
voices united in finding fiiult with it ; they said 
it was too much overladen with learned hannony ; 
called it a heavy, unequally finixhed, loo chaotic 
music. Too chaotic, observe : ^* What do you 
think, father Haydn?** *^I cannot decide the 
matter; all that I know is, that Mozart is the 
greate:«t composer in the world.** This condemn- 
ed opera was called : Don Giovanni, osia U Dis- 

soluto punito 

Among all the princes in music, from Josquin 
to Palebtrixa, Mozart alone had the mis- 
fortune to be in constant conflict with bis epoch 
and his judges. This misfortune was his destiny, 
and this destinv, while it crushed the man down 
to earth, led the artist on to execute point for 
point the instructions of Providence, the purport 
of which we have expounded in the beginning of 
this chapter. 

One circumstance, which must not be left out 
of sight, and which is very easily explained, is 
this: that no composer could have acted with 
less freedom in the choice of his own labors, 
than Mozart We know his partiality for works 
of the stage, and therein his taste harmonized 



completely with his interests. The existence of 
a dramatic composer in the fashion in the eight- 
eenth century was fortunate and brilliant, although 
his income approached less nearly than it would 
to-day the salary of tlie singers, and the tyranny 
of h prima donna or h prima uomo weighe«] more 
heavily npon him. On the other hand operas 
grew obsolete more rapidly, were manufac- 
tured in a greater number and with less ex- 
pense ; celebrity was much more cheaply earned. 
Had a milestro in Nnples, Rome, Milan or Venice 
reaped a success, orders flowed in on him from 
all sides ; he wa« invited abroad ; he could choose 
according to his humor and could work just so 
much as his strength permitted. Was he dis- 
posed to settle down romewhere, accept a lucra- 
tive and honorable post ; why, he might choose 
among the music-loving courts of Germany, 
which were bidding for him with offers of the 
direction of their theatres and chapels. A hun- 
dred or more operas might easily mark the tra(*e8 
of such a career, without counting the church 
music and the concert and chamber music written 
in the operatic style. Mozart exerted himself a 
long time to get such a place, he, who was able 
to compose operas as fa.«<t as his brr>ther artists in 
Italy, and to make them as good too as many a 
masterwork in our day, which has cost its author 
several years work. But Mozart as a dramatic 
composer lacked employment During the 
twelve years that he lived in Vienna, only three 
pieces were onlered of him for the imperial 
theatre: viz. the EntfWirung aus dem Seraglio^ 
the Nozze di Figaro, and Cosi fan tutte. As for 
the first of these, none but a German could have 
been commi:<sioned to write it, because the object 
was to found a national opera ; as to the two 
other librettos, it may easily be believed that few 
Italian masters would have wished them. For- 
eign countries showed him the same indifference. 
Italy, which had adopted the child, denied the 
man; no impresario saw fit to ncgociate with 
the composer of Idomeneo. France had forgot- 
ten the very name of Mozart In Germany to 
be sure this name had some ring; but the mana- 
gers of the native companies seem quite as little 
to have thought that it would be of any use to 
employ the composer of Delmonte e CoMtanza. 
Not one made him an offer until the year 1791. 
With the exception of Vienna, where be lived, 
only one provincial capital ordered two operas of 
him for its Italian theatre. 

There can be no doubt that, if Mozart had 
been better understood by his public, he would 
have devoted himself exclusively to a class of 
works, the most brilliant and most lucrative of all, 
for which he detected in himself as great a calling 
as a passion. He would have made only operas 
and would have found no time to produce any- 
thing else. But by composing a libretto every 
two years he would have scarcely earned his 
daily bread. We know what compensation he 
received for his best dramatic works. Don Juan 
brought him in a hundred ducats, and the Zau- 
herfldte nothing, if we may trust Herr von Nissen. 
Having no position and no income besides the 
imperial alms of 800 gulden, Mozart had to ac- 
commodate himself to circumstances, to serve 
the public individually, since it was denied him 
to serve it in the mass ; he had to seek commis- 
sions of all sorts and furnish himself for all occa- 
sions in which people resort to a man of his 
trade. His relations to the public made him like 
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the artists of the Middle Ages, who worked at 
painting, sculpture, music, like guilds of masons 
or joiners. Like* them he had his shop, in 
whii'h composition, playing and instruction were 
to be had cheap. Nothing was wanting but the 
street agn : AU kinds of musical wares made and 
$old here of the best qualify and for a fixed price. 
It would have drawn crowds to him. I^Iasterl 
I want some German songs for my dau*;hter ; the 
words I have with me. — I should like an Indian 
aria, with contrahasto obligator (or my wife. — 
And I should like some trumpet pieces ami sig- 
nals for my squadron. — But I should like a 
pretty little pieee in F minor, I am \iity fond of 
that key, for a musical clock ; but the price mast 
be roost reasonable. — IIo, master Wolfgang! 
half a dozen minuets, and as many contradances 
and laiidler waltzes ; but you must make haste, 
for they are for the next ball to lie given by 
prince X. — My case is still more urgent ; I give 
a niuiiical party to-morrow evening, it is my 
name day. Bring along your best, nothing shall 
be wanting on my part : you shall have five du- 
cats and your supper ! — Well, my dear, how 
about that fiuic trio, which I ordered of you last 
year and paid for it beforchnnd? (A lie, as we 
shall see). — And that Cnntata,* brother, which 
wu want to sin^; at our Masonic festival ; have 
you thought about it ? It takes place day after 
to-morrow. — One last messenger appesirs on the 
thre»hol<l carefully wrapt up in his mantle. I 
am ill no hurry, I can wait I need a mass for 
the deail ; for whom you will soon learn, without 
my tdlii g you. — And to all tlioec people Mozart 
replies, to one : My lord or n|y lady, I am at 
your service ; to another : I will do my bt^st to 
serve you ; to this one : your order lies ready ; to 
that one : please have patience yet a little while. 
The reader will remember that, be.*<ides the 
the orders which brought in money, Mozart made 
a multitude of things for his friends and comrades, 
for whirh he would take nothing; these should 
certainly lia%e made it a matter of conscience to 
reward him with more than a mere *•*■ thank you." 
Ilisscholars, as well as his curd onicrs, were divided 
into two cla.*'^e:<, the payin;; and the not payin<r, 
ai'conlin^r as music was a matter of love or of 
S|»ecula:ion with them. To the one class he went; 
the others came to him. For the scholars in 
composition he required exani|)les ; for those on 
the piano pieces of progressive difficulty. That 
made fniiher oi-cupation. AViih all these re- 
sourci'S Mozart combined still another, his more 
worthy source of income; namely, public con- 
certs, mu.*«ical evenings in the coiiqianics of tlie 
higher nobility and sub:icripiion academics, as 
they used to be called. We know not how much 
these 8r)iirccs of income anion n led to, but so 
much is clear, that Mozart underiiii k an enorm- 
ous qnantiiy of lal>or in thcin all. lie was not 
one of the artists who spend six months in the 
year in studying a piece and the other ^ix in 
playing ir. In the.<e concerts every thing had to 
be by him ami new ; an excellent means of con- 
vincing the public to satit^ty of an artist's talent 

[To be coniinueil.] 



(From the London Timec, Feb. 19.) 

Death of ITr. John Braham. 

On Sunday (Feb. 16) a mui^ician, who may be 
said to have formed a connecting link between the 
men of the present generation and their grand- 
fathers, breathed his last. Seldom has there been 



so remarkable a case of professional longevity as 
that of Mr. John Braham. There is scari'ely a 
person living too old or too young to have heard 
him sing. 

Born at London in 1774, of parents of the He- 
brew persuasion, he is one of the many in»tances 
of that aptitude of the Jewish race for music 
which can S4'arcely have esca|>ed the notice of any 
observer of the. present age. At a very early age 
he wa.s confided, already an orphan, to the care 
of Leoni, an Italian smger of celebrity, and made 
his dthut as a public singer before he had attained 
his 11 th year, when, from the quality and compass 
of his voice, ho was enabled to sing several bra' 
vnrn songs that had been written for Madame 
Mara. VVhen he lost his boyish voice his future 
prospects appearcil doubtful, but he found a gen- 
erous patrcin in Mr. Abraham Goldsmith, and be- 
came a pn>fessor of the piano. On his voice re- 
gaining its power he went to Bath, and there, in 
the year 17G4, nuide his first appearance at some 
concerts that lorik place under the direction of 
M. Ilauzzini, who, appreciating his talent, gave 
him musiral instruction for three years. 

In 17D6 young Braham was engaged by the 
still-remembered compo:*er, Signor Sioracc, for 
Druiy-lane Theatre, and his de'bvt (which was in 
an opera called Mahmovd) was so successful that 
in the year followinrr he was engaged for the Ital- 
ian Opera-house, lloping, however, to achieve a 
reputation more permanent than could be obtained 
by any other course, he re.«olved to usit Italy and 
there to complete his musical education. Florence 
was the fir»t city at which he appcan*d in public; 
thence he went to Milan and afterwanls to Genoa, 
at which latter place he studied compoeition under 
Isola. 

Leaving Italy in consequence of numerous so- 
licitations from his own country, where the intel- 
ligence of hid Italian success4'S had awakened a 
lively curiosity, he made his debut at Covent-gar- 
den in 1801. This is the point fi-om which may 
be dated that triumphant career during which he 
createtl a constant /t/rwrtf, the effect of which has 
lasted in some degree even to the presiMit day. 
A vocalirt who was also an accomplished musician 
was a rare spectacle at the commencement of the 
present century, and for many years he was with- 
out a <-onipetitor. Long after his voice had lo>t 
its original power he was successively engjigi'd at 
several tlieatn>s on the strength of a reputation 
which s«-emed undying, and his proficiency in 
singing Handel's mu^ic was universally acknowl- 
edged when his career as a <]ramatic V(x-alist had 
reached its tcnnination. The facts may be deemed 
interesting that the opera in which he made his 
first appearance af^er his retuni from Italy was a 
work by Messrs. Mazzinghi and Reeve, entitled 
the ChuiuH oj the Hearty that for a series of vears 
(terminating in 1816) he smg at tint King's 
'i'heatre. in concert with Mesdames Billington, 
F<Klor, and Gra.H.»ini ; and that when AVeber com- 
posed his opera Obertm for the English stage ho 
Was the original Sir Iluon. 

AVhile his success as a vocaliyt was without pre- 
cedent, Mr. Braham was also renowne<l as a com- 
poser. Not oidy did he write several of the most 
Iiopulrir songs, but he composed a toU*rably long 
ist of entire operas, as they were called in their 
time, though, according to pivscnt notions, they 
were merely dramas, interspei>ed with occa>ional 
songs. Of these the m<ist cclebrate<l were per- 
haps the Cabinet and the DcriCx Jiridf/e, relics of 
which will be found in vwry old-fastiioned brxik. 

The only vocation which !Mr. Braham tried 
wiih(mt success was that of the manager. The 
St. James's Theatre, which he built as an op<'ra- 
house, and which was fiist opened in 1836, never 
satisfactorily answered the purpose for which it 
was originally intended. 

In private life Mr. Braham was generally re- 
spected, lie moved in good society, and among 
his acquaintance his fame as a man of extensive 
infbniiation and as a humorous retailer of anec- 
dote was warcely inferior to his reputation as a 
vocalist among the general public. 
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VlVIER AND HIS FRENCH IIORN. — Lent 

brings the vast fiock of musicians to Paris. Vivier 



comes among them this year, and as miu-h of a 
mountebank a.** ever. Every day brings somi^ new 
story about him. The following is the bei»t one I 
have heard recently. This fellow ** has too much 
dignity" (God save the mark,) to put himself into 
a good humor ami become diverting, when for- 
mally asked to do so; and whenever such a 
reouest is made, he becomes at once stiff and for- 
mal. At an evening party la.«t week this appeal 
was made with the usual result, and as the hostess 
and the guests insisted u|>on it very indelicatelv, 
he feigned eompli ince, and asked for a violin. It 
was given him amid the loud cries of the company 
— now we are going to have fun I Vivier declared 
that with that king of instruments he could ex- 
pre.ss everything, imitate all sounds, depict all 
scenes. Now I am going to exhibit a limping 
gentleman going to a railway station and pressetl 
for time; he arrives too late; the train goes off 
as he enters the station. Imitative mutsic could 
not have been more perfect, and everybody roared 
except the brother of the hostess, who was lame. 
Vivier next gave notice that he was going to n»p- 
resi'nt a lady who stammers a great deal, and who 
is exceedingly stingy, disputing with a hack-driver 
because she will give him no pourboire. It was 
admirable, and everybody, except the mistress of 
the house, who stutters and passes for a too econ- 
omical lady, laughed heartily. Then he gave a 
blond (lerinan making love to the French brunette, 
who talks gently and languidly, which everybo<]y 
found very comical, except a lady and a gentle- 
man present For nearly an hour Vivier contin- 
ue*! to ridicule some of the guests, without men*y 
and without delicacy, and broke all the laws of 
good-breeding and trampled on every sentiment 
of gentlemanly bosoms, becau.He his hoste.*«s f'oigot 
one of the precepts of politeness, which he gives 
but too much cause to btdieve is numben*d among 
none of those whii'h he reckons as canons of 
social commerce. — Corr, N, 0. Picayune. 



(rrom the Ktflnliiche-Zeltiinff.) 

The Mosart Festival 

The Mozart Festival has swept by — On the 
o<*casion of the hundredth return of Mozart's 
birtlMlay, a musico-philanthrophical association 
has been called into life, and adorned with his 
name — may it thrive and prosper! We have 
been rcuiintled at Frankfort how much good has 
been alrea<ly efleeli'd by the Mozart- St if tiing 
there — may it be as lasting in its result as Mozart's 
works! In Vienna, an attempt has been inaile to 
discover the grove of our dear Wolfgang Amadeus 
— perhaps it has been successful — bur. in roiility, 
it does not much matter, after all. There is one 
thing that has not been thought of on this occasion, 
namely, that Mozart's manuscripts aiie not pre- 
s«;rved in their greatest possible completene;)8 for 
posterity. If nothing is done in the matter, peo- 
ple will talk, in a hundivd years, of the unartistic 
Sent intents of our generation, as we now talk, 
piM'haps with some «*xaggeration, of the genera- 
tion which iic":lected to mark Mozart's v:rave with 
a stone. 

It is well-knoxvn that nearly all Mozart's com- 
positions, in his original hand-writin<!, are in the 
possession of the Messrs. Andre, of Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine. Ilis earliest and his latest works — 
printed and unprinted — an incalculable treasure 
— are all there. Messrs. Andre, who have a real 
love for Art, are not a'om; proud of posse.^sing 
these; mu^ical relics, but have, in the inU^rcst of 
Art, made the best use of them, partly by publish- 
ing many works hitherto unknown and partly by 
the politeness with which they allow them to be 
viewed, as well as for the fr^^e use of them which 
they granted Professor Jahn for his excellent 
work on Mozart. But it is manifest that the com- 
pleteness and security of such a collection, with 
the changes to which the circumstances of private 
individuals are exposed, are not assured, as long 
as the collection is in the hands of such persons, 
however honorable. The question is, therefore, 
to place Mozartls manuscripts in some place 
where they may be safely preserved and ea>ily 
accessible to posterity — only a public library 
unites both these advantages, and, therefore, 
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within the walls of such an institution must these 
relics be deposited. But in which one ? 

Prussians will propoi>e Berlin ; ' Saxons, Dres- 
den ; and Bavarians, Munich — but for Mozart's 
manuscripts, after all, there is **only one imperial 
city, only one Vienna."* However much the 
Viennese may have sinned a^rainst the great man, 
the influence which their manners and cu8tom$>, 
their love of music, and the place they inhabit, 
together with its neiuhborhood, exercised upon 
him cannot be denied, ialthougb it <*annot be the 
object of these lines to prove it. Mozart belon^rg 
especially to Vienna, that i.^, to the Vienna of hu 
time^ just as Corregpo belontrs to the city of 
Parma-^for there it was that he lived and loved, 
that he sufTered and created — and although the 
outwanl covering of his mind can no longer be 
found there, at least the outwanl covering of the 
works of his mind, if I may so express myself, 
may be contemplated with respect and love. 

But now comes the question at which good na- 
ture stops. Who is to pay the expense necessary 
for the acquisition of the treasunts in question ? 

Who other than the descendant of Joseph II., 
that noble Emperor, who loved Mozart, and urged 
him to many of his most beautiful creations, even 
though he gave him but little money ? Joseph 
did not think of money, any more than Mozart — 
they were two geniuses ; but the best proof how 
highly the partiality of his Emperor was prized 
by the musician is aflTorded by the fact that the 
latter refused the most brilliant offers from other 
places in order to remain near him. 

We cannot, however, expect that a young mon- 
arch, in whose handH a part of the history of 
Europe rests, should think of original manu^'ripts, 
even tliough they are those of Mozart. The im- 
portance of their acquisition must be brought 
Dome to him; their preservation must be repre- 
sented to him as the wi^h of the most educated 
and most eminent persons in the nation — and ho 
will then, without doubt, expend, both readily ai^d 
willingly, the two or three guilders, or even thou- 
sands if necessary for the object in view. 

Let musicians, and the lovers of music, bestir 
them!<elves in this bu^^inests, from Hamburgh to 
Salzburgh, from Berlin to Vienna, from Kdnigs- 
berg to Cologne. If in every city and in every 
little town, in which the strains of Mozart have 
produced their happy effect, addresses are drawn 
up, expre&«ing their wissh, and if these addresses 
bear the signatures of all tho^e who love and 
exercise the art, such a chorus of thousands of 
voices will reach the of the mighty monarch, 
Herr Vesque von Piittling (Iloven) in Vienna, 
and assuredly not find them shut to the appeal, 
who is at the same time a high official and an excel- 
lent musician, will, no doubt, willingly allow the 
addresses to be forwarded to him, in order, when 
they are all collected, to send them on in the 
ri^zht course, and a successful result cannot and 
will not be wanting. 

May musical and non-musical papers interest 
themselves in this business, whether they look u[>on 
my project as good or bad. One thinir is certain : 
we must pro^t by the present moment, if the 
question, like so many otliers having nouf^ht to do 
with material interests, is not to be earned away 
by the stream of time. In London, the manu- 
scripts of Handel, that German musician whom 
England in so many respects made her own, are 
shown with pride in the Royal Library. Beet- 
hoven's manuscripts are scattered about all over 
the world, and only the very smallest portion of 
those of Haydn are to be found — a lucky star has 

J ret preserved those of Mozart. May they remain, 
or the most distant times, with the people whom 
the great man with pride named his own 1 

Ferdinand Hiller. 
Cologne f Ut February, 1856. 



For IhrighVu Jooruftl of Mnaie. 

Knor Mnsie. 

Minor mnsio is most peculiarly the music of 
passion. It is not always plaintive; now and 
then it bursts out in the grandest strains. But 

* ** li gibt nor doe Katerstadt, nur da Wkn," is & pro- 
vtrbUl •xpwirioD Id Qtmanj, 



it always addresses the emotional part of our 
nature. Its softness is always tinged with melan- 
choly; its grandeur is always dark and myste- 
rious: bnt whether soft or strong, hurried or 
slow, we feel that the deepest, holiest recesses of 
our being are penetrated and passions awakened 
there of which we were before almost uncon- 
scious. 

The effect of major music is commonly light 
and cheerful. It may indeed be full of tender- 
dess, or sparkle with brilliant tones, or come up 
with a flourish of trumpets. Still, it is always 
reasonable, always human. There is nothing 
mysterious or incomprehensible in it. 

Both modes are differently afiected by change 
of power or movement. In major passages a 
slow movement gives the air of solemnity : in 
minor, the strain becomes a dirge. In the 
major mode, loudness leads from cheerful to sub- 
lime : in the minor mode, it changes the effect 
from plaintive or penitential to a glowing gran- 
deur. 

Perhaps these two modes of music may not 
improperly be regarded as representing two styles 
of literary composition. The major represents 
the prose of music, and tlie minor its poetry. 
The musical imagination is as distinct from the 
musical understanding, as these powers or facul- 
ties are from each other with respect to other 
subjects than music. If major strains affect 
the understanding, the minor mode touches the 
imagination, warming the heart of sympathy, or 
kimlling the fires of intense emotion. 

When the mind is in harmony with music in 
the minor key, whether plaintive or grand, it is 
not in its normal condition. It is either in a 
state of lassitude. Like physical exhaustion, or 
else is subject to unusual tension. Laughing, or 
at least smiling, is the ordinary, natural act of 
man, even when he is hardly conscious of any 
cause. Not so with tears or stupefaction. Now, 
who that feels music at all, can laugh, or even 
smile when minor strains are played ? And who 
cannot, when the harmony breaks off into the 
major key? 

There is probably a physical cause for this 
difference in our impressions. This part of our 
nature remains to be studied by philosophers. 
Some considerations may however be stated, 
which may furnish a hint for the solution of the 
problem. 

In lassitude, which may arise from bodily 
weakness, from sympathy, or from sorrow, the 
natural inflections of the voice in speaking will 
be slight, — only semitones or other minor inter- 
vals. Thus a sick man asks a question with an 
interval of a minor third, which, when well, he 
would qualify with a fifth, perhaps an octave. 
Hence arises what we call the whining, Peter- 
grievous tone. Dread, too, reduces the voice 
to nearly a monotone. Here is an imaginary 
weakness in apprehension of some mysterious 
phantasy, clothed with unknown powers. Let a 
person read the passage in the fourth chapter of 
the book' of Job, where Eliphaz describes the 
apparition he saw, and he will find he cannot use 
major intervals: or if he reads Eve's lament 
for the loss of Paradise, the same necessity of 
using minor inflections will be perceived. 

When the body is weary or feeble, the vocal 
chords are relaxed and the will declines to put 
forth more effort than is absolutely necessary for 
utterance. So it is when the mind is under the 



control of awe. Tlie system then becomes * weak 
as water.' Eliphaz says, * Fear came upon me, 
and trembling, which made all my bones to shake.' 
Sorrow and sympathy lea<l to a similar relaxation, 
lliis unwillingness, or perhaps inability to vary 
the tension of the vocal chonls, which is never 
felt when the spirits are cheerful and the springs 
elastic, appears to be the natural cause of minor 
intervals. 

The relation of sound and its combinations to 
the mind is a subject that has been quittf neglect- 
ed, but one that would afford much interest to 
a philowphic mind, gifled with a proper musical 
sense. Its investigation would certainly bring to 
light much that is now hidden from us, though 
relating to our commonest processes. In this 
direction we do not know ourselves. There is a 
mystery attending the major and minor scales 
that professed musicians hold in dispute. That 
mystery is a mystery of our being : it is the work 
of the Creator in planning our organization. 



B. 



[From the PblUdelphU Bulletin ] 

III TBOVATOBE. 

There was an old woman who •omewliers did dwell, 
Who was burnt for a witch as the opm dolU tell, 
A dimghter she had too, a gip«y so bol<l, 
Who went to a house where an infant she stoled. 

[Chorins in the Italian language, relative to the vay 
she hooked it.] 
Singing tooral, toleJo and In dormero: 
Allegro nndanty and aempre amo. 
glumo dorrorsl mia madre yon know, 
With fata crudele fnneate Sl Co. 

Now after they*d burnt up the old gipsy mother, 
The daughter came by with her own child and tother; 
When she saw her marm burning, it woke up her ire, 
And she slung the stole baby smack into the fire. 

[Sizzling chorins deskriptive of the burning.] 
Singing tooral, tolejo and io dormiro, &o. 

Now when the poor baby was all of a bake, 
She found out she'd burnt np her own by mistake: 
And as she felt bad at the deed she had done. 
She brought up the other and called him her son. 

[Chorlos in the bnrrow-tone style.] 
Singing tooral, toledo, &o. 

Now when the young man got to yenra of discretion, 
He took up with mnnic ail for a profession. 
Likewise a yonng woman for sweeiheiirt he got, 
And all her affactions upon him she sot. 

[Basso-reliefo chorius in which I set forth the yonng 
woman*s sentiment as expressed in a furrin Ian 
guage.] 
Tooral, toledo, &c. &c. 

There's a chap now, a Count who comes into the song, 
Who likewise loved thw lady uncommonly strong. 
And meeting Manrico— her lover — one night, 
They pulled out their weapons intending to fight 

[Spirited chorius expressing a norful combat which 
come very nigh coming off.] 
Tooral, toledo, &c. 

The next scene discovers Manrico, a gip^y. 
With fellows who drink a great deal and get tipsy. 
And who hammer on anvils, like jolly good fellows, 
While their wives mind the fire and their sons blow the 
bellows. 
[Hardware chorius a la horM-shoe.] 
Singing tooral, toledo, &c. 

Bnt alas! after all this fine singing and fighting 
Which gave the occasion for all this fine writing; 
The Count got Manrico locked np In the jug. 
And held htm as tight as a bug in a rug. 
[Doleful chorius, sparging the lagrime.] 
Tooral, toledo, &c. 

Then the lady came weeping and wailing around, 
Where Manrico was lying all on the cold ground. 
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With the old gip*^y woman while biill»dA he sung, 
Beaolvcd to die game though be^d got to be hong. 

(Grtme chorins with back up aod straps buckled 
down.] 
Tooral, toledo, &e. 

The Count came along— says the lady says she, 

** If y«>u*U let my love go, why then yon may take me!" 

So the count he couHonted to open the door, 

And wipe off the chalks 'gainst the bold trovatore. 

[Trovatore — a cove vot sings. Frinstance, Pm a 
trovytore, ns you hear by the following:] 
ToonI, toledo, &e. 

But tlie lady she thought '* I'll ne>r be his wife. 
And I'll swindle tlie Count if it costs me his life.*^ 
So ven he come in, there she lay on her side; 
And they found sure enough 'twas by pisou she*d died. 
[Chorius expressive of pison.] 
Tooral, toledo, &c. &c. 

Then the folks made a Are 'cnu^e the Count was so sore. 
And in it they burnt up the gay trovatore; 
Then the gip^y sajrs she, " Count — 1 wasn't his mother. 
And I'm Korry to say that you've burned up your bro- 
ther.'' 
[Chorins expressing a grand family fry.] 
Tooral, toledo, &o., &o. 



A ?fEW Opeba by a Spirit !— The Spritual 
Telegraph c'ont<uns the following statement. Who 
tlic ** competent judges of musical composition " 
were, it does not inform us. 

A few weeks rincc a young lady, sixteen years 
of a<!e, daughter of an intelli^rent gentleman who 
resides a few miles from Boston (and who was 
developed some time since as a musical medium), 
was informed by ber musical instructor (purport- 
ing to be Beethoven), that he had prepared an 
on^jinal opera which he desired to perform through 
her on the |iiano-fbrte. The young lady immedi- 
at«*ly commencred pra^'tising the same under the 
influence of the spirit, and soon after, on an even- 
ing designated by him, certain individuals — com- 
petent to judge of a musical compo:(ition and 
performance — assembled to hear the first complete 
rehear2«al of this complicated and (as it proved) 
most womlerful produi-tion. A programme was 
prepared by the invisible author of tlie opera, the 
entire composition being divided into eighteen 
parts, including the overture and «>rand finale. 
The young lady perfonned the entire composition 
in one hour and twenty minutes, without leaving 
the instrument. If we may respect the testimony 
of good judges, the ori^nal performance was 
extremely brilliant and effective throughout 

A few days since, the writer met several of the 
parties who witnessed this singular operatic per- 
formance, including the young lady herself The 
spirit was aLso present, and the medium was in- 
spired with some of the grandest strains that mor- 
tals ever listened to or may hope to hear on earth. 
On Saturday evening, the 3d ult., the writer was 
one of a select company assembled at the resi- 
dence of a distinguished gentleman who resides 
near Franklin square, Boston. On that occasion 
the spirit improvised on a grand piano, for an 
hour or more, with such masterly skill and power, 
as left us no room to deny the presence or to 
question the claims of the immortal musician. 
Two pieces were played — the first purported to 
be from Beethoven, and the second from Mozart, 
each occupying half an hour in the performance, 
and the brilliant style and extraordinary execu- 
tion of the compostions thrilled the sense and the 
soul with more than electric power. 

It is worthy of remark tnat the young lady to 
whom we have re/erred^ has never taken a single 
lesson on /he pianOf yet she performs when under 
spiritual influence with all the skill of a master I 
In her rapid fingering, tone, volume, and in all 
that is comprehended in the most accomplished 
art, or displayed in the varied difficult range of 
intricate harmonies, she seems to be endowed with 
preternatural powers. All who have chanced to 
witness the results of her musical inspiration, 
have regarded her performances as truly startling 
and wonderful. 



The Mannscript of Don GiovannL 

A pleasant piece of musical reading has just 
been contributed to L* IlluHrafion^ by M. Viardot, 
containing some notices of the original score of 
Don Giovanniy which, as the Athencenm an- 
nounced some months since, has fallen, by pur- 
chase, into the hands of Madame Vianlot. ,Tbe 
manuscript is entirely complete, those bars excep- 
ted which should contain the dialogue in the 
cemetery betwixt Don Juan and L<>porello; 
introducing the duet, O Statua gentillissima. The 
missing leaf in some degree authenticates the 
manuscript; since not only, as M. Vianlot re- 
minds us, was the short scene in question an 
after-thought — sketched at a moment's warning to 
give additional eifect to the duet — but it was 
conpletcd under corrections which may account 
for its being loose, and therefore lost from the 
MS. *^In directing the first rehearsal of his 
opera," says Mr. Holmes in his "Life of Mozart," 
" he was obliged to stop the orchestra at the scene 
in the cemetery, Di rider Jiniraiy * * as one of 
the trombone players did not execute his part cor- 
rectly. The scene was originally Accompanied by 
three trombones only. As the passage, after 
repeated attempts hatl no better success, Mozart 
went to the desK of the player and explained to 
hiin how he would liave it done. The man, wlio 
was a crusty fellow, answered with some rudeness, 
" It is impossible to play it ; and if I can't pla^ it 
I am surts you can't teach me." " Heaven forbid," 
returned the composer, smiling, " that I should 
attempt to teach you the trombone ; here, give 
me your part, and I will soon alter it." He did so 
on the spot, and added two oboes, two clarionets, 
and two bassoons." This addition may have 
caused the detaching of the leaf. By the way, 
while glancing at this anecdote, with reference to 
the MS. in Madame Yiardot's possessiou, we can- 
not help pointing out how Mr. llojmes contradicts 
it in thd very paragraph which immediately pre- 
cedes it, in which the biographer declares that 
Mozart " never" made sketches nor *' retouched 
compositions, though we now and then find him 
improving a thought in the act of writing." More 
than one interesting example of the retouching or 
improving process are to be found in this MS. 

The phrase which opens the agitato^ Or sai chi 
Uonore^ was thus reconsidered, great vigor being 
gained by the alteration. The accompaniments 
to the statue commandant's awful entry at the 
libertine's supper were also changed for the better. 
What will the purists say on hearing that the em- 
ployment of a chorus in the tretta to the first grand 
Jinale is an effect not provided for in Mozart's 
score, who limited the passion and power of the 
climax to the seven solo angers? Will they not 
admit that the freedom taken is justified by the 
result V There are stage directions, too, in Mo- 
zart's score worth noticing. In the triple ball 
room music the composer directed that the second 
and the third orchestra should begin their parts 
by imitating players tuning — thus forestalling the 
grotesque piece of musical farce with which M. 
Meyerbeer opens his finale to IJEtoUe. In the 
supper scene, when Donna Elvira (i\\^ devotee 
side of whose character has never in our experi- 
ence been indicated by its representat4ve) kneels 
to Don Juan in the earnestness of her last hope- 
less appeal to his conscience, Mozart enjoins Don 
Juan to kneel to her — in mockery. In closing 
bis pleasant notice, M. Viardot, after recalling the 
well known reply of Sigiior Rossini, who, being 
asked which of his own operas he preferred, said 
" Don Giovanni^** proceeds to repeat a saying 
spoken the other day by the great Italian composer 
when this MS. Ecore was shown to him. ** My 
friend," said the composer of Guillaume Tell, lay- 
ing his hand on Mozart's pages, ** he is the great- 
est, he is the master of all ; he is the only one 
who had as much genius as science — as much 
science as genius I" 



gttitjjW'a Jotti[itHl 4 JKuak. 



A Hossivi-iSM. — After hearing Lablache hold 
forth at St. Peter's, he went, op to him, and said, 
*'he was decidedly a musical canon of the church; 
the thundcrsof the Vatican were as penny-trumpets 
compared to the thunders of bis voice T-^-P**"'^ 
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Kbw Volumb —Subscriptions are now in order for a 
new year of tlie JiMrtuil of Music. With the number 
for SHturdny, April 6, It will enter upon its Jifth year, 
and ninth volume. With that number we shall commence 
the publication of a translation, made expressly for this 
journal, of a beautiful Art novel by Mme. Gborob 
Sakd, in which the characterB are musical, and which 
has never yet appeared in English. It will make pleas- 
ant reading for the summer months. 

Our readers generally, as well as our agents, are ear- 
nestly requested, as they wish this Journal not only to 
continue its oxistence, but to improve in character and 
variety of matter, to exert themselves a little now to send 
UH in the names of new subscribers. Our subscription 
list Is still far short of what it should be to verify all the 
good things that are said of us, and in Boston especially, 
is by no means worthy of so musical a city. If each 
subscriber wilt but send us one new name besides bis 
own, it would give us the means and time for making a 
much better paper. 

Terms, as heretofore, by mall, $2 per annum; by car- 
rier, $2.60, pnyahU in advance. This condition of pre- 
payment will hereafter, especially in the case of out-of- 
town subscribers, be more strictly enforced. The really 
seriouft losses which have been the reward of our mdul- 
gence hitherto, compel us to this measure. 



A GRAVE COMPLAINT. 

To OUR DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVBRTI8ER8. 

We are sorry to address a numerous company. A 
large proportion of the just earnings of our Journal for 
the paAt two years or more is still withheld from us. 
Hundreds of dollars are due to ns for unpaid advertise- 
ments and subscriptions. Tbii, where our profits do not 
count by thouMnd)», is a serious inconvenience. Not 
only is it actual loss of money, but a grievous loss of 
time spent in repeated fruitless efforts to collect^time 
which we owe to edftorial, rather than to such clerkly 
functions. We have a long list of doubtful names, to 
whom the paper has been sent for months and years, yet 
who answer no bills; these names we must cutoff, un- 
less they prove themselves good names at once. 

[X^Back Number wanted.— We repeat the notice 
which we have given several times before, that any of 
onr subscribers who may have copies of No. 4, Vol. V, 
(April 29, 1864,) which they do not care to preserve, will 
do ns a great favor by Rending them to this office. That 
No. is needed to complete sets for binding. 

CONCERTS. 



Otto Drbsel gave the third of this his third 
season of classical piano Soirees on Monday 
evening. The Chickering saloon was nearly 
filled with the beet kind of audience, who listen- 
ed M^ith deep attention (despite a few whispering 
Vandals somewhere in the back part of the room) 
and with evident delight to nearly every item of 
the following programme : 

PAIT I. 

1. Trio fbr Piano, Violin and VIolonoello Otto Dresel. 

1. Allvgro apposionato ed •Dersieo— 2. Adagio aAfttaoso. 

8. Sebeno, Animato aaaid— rinalo, eon Itooeo. 

2. Songa Robars Fians. 

" Mother, alog me to reat," (Op. 10,) 

>* Daa maebt daa dnnkelgrUpr Lanb," (Op. 20,) 

*< Verlasi mleh nlebt," (Op 21 ) 

8. Adagio ftom the Sonata for Piano, Op. 106 Beethoven. 

PAST n. 

4. Trio In E fUt, Op. 70, No. 2 BeetboveA. 

1. Pooo ioatennto, Allegretto non iroppo— 2. Alkgietto— 
8. Allegretto hod troppo— 4. Ftoale. 
6. Prelude and Fugue from the ** Wohl temperirte 

KlavVr. .../ J. B. Baoh. 

And Belejtiona fkt»m Chopin. 

8. Songa BobertFiatti. 

" So welt von bier,** (Op. 22,) 
Spring Song, (Op. 7,) 
BlttmSer Bong, (Op. 1.) 

In the two Trios Mr. Dresd had, as before, 
tbe yalaable aid of Mr. Schultzf/s violin and 
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Mr. Jt7N6NiCKRL*8 Yioloncello. It ivas a aatb- 
faction to be able to verify again the impression 
twice produced on us in former seasons hy Mr. 
Drescl's own Trio. We can say more stronj^ly 
than we said two years ago : ^ It is a work that 
wears well ; full of imagination, full t)f delicate 
touches, full of fire. Both in the ideis, which 
are original and interesting, and in the working 
up, which is skilful, complex and yet clear, pre- 
serving the most satisfying unity amid great 
wealth of contrast, it rewards attention and excites 
the desire for a more intimate acquaintance, 
scarcely less than the immortal works in this 
form, (not, it is true, very numerous) by the 
grander masters.^ This time, more than before, 
the whole work took possession of us. More than 
ever we felt its genuine musical inspiration, its 
power and depth of feeling, its elevation above 
all that is merely mechanical, sentimental or 
common-place, its artist-like maturity of style 
and abstemious thoughtful ncss of treatment. It 
is neither coldly classical, externally and tamely 
true to approved models, nor spasmodic, extrava- 
gant and formless, like the ambitious efibrts of 
many alleged young geniuses who stand forth as 
representatives of ** progress." -While it is new 
— newer than some things that are called *^of the 
future** — it seems to have no quarrel with the 
old. We have listened during the past winter 
to a Trio by Brahms and a Quartet by Ru- 
binstein, those famous lions of * Young Germany,* 
and we have yet to see an indication of any 
power in either of them at all comparable to 
that evinced in Mr. Dresel's Tria Why will 
not our friend work out more of his inspirations 
in such forms? Why will he rely on quality 
alone, and not increase the quantity as others do, 
who do not always a:«k the Muse or wait for the 
soul's genial season before they rush before the 
world with new productions? This time the 
Trio did not seem to suffer in the rendering. 

The Franz Lieder were sung, as before, by 
Mr. Kreissmann, and with great acceptance. 
Certainly they are the freshest and selectest gifts 
of melody which could be introduced to add 
piquancy to a feast of instrumental music. The 
singer wa*i particularly hapj>y in the two last 
pieces: the ** Spring Song,** which expresses the 
wild impulses and yearnings of the Spring, witli 
all their mingled gaiety and sarlness, and the ex- 
quisitely dreamy ** Slumber Song.'* to words from 
TiECK. In both, the accompaniment is marvel- 
lously beautiful and full of meaning, in playing 
which Mr. Dresel shows how intimately he has 
mafle the Frans songs his own. 

The Adagio by Beethoven, from the famous 
Sonata of his later days, in B flat, op. 106 (the 
Adagio itself is in F sharp minor), was evidently 
a puzzle to most li.-«teners. It was heard, however, 
with the profound respect which any thing from 
Bi'ethoven, however strange, however far from 
brilliant or effective in the onlinary sense, is sure 
to command in a community which could erect a 
statue to the great com[)Oser. To many it was a 
mystiury ; some shook their heads and thought 
he surely tons deaf when he wrote that, and 
even experienced artists have queried whether 
he was quite clear in his own mind about it ; it 
is so sombre, so dreamily groping in harmonious 
twilight as it were ; so repeatedly aAer each won- 
drous lift of modulation sinking back into the 
same brooding and most melancholy mood ; and 
above all, so long. No wonder that they wonder- 



ed more than they were charmed.* We must 
own, however, to having never been so deeply 
moved by any one of Beethoven's remarkable 
piano-forte Aclagins. lias not reverie its place 
among the best experiences of life, and is it no- 
thing to stand a while with such a soul as Beet> 
hoven upon the dim shores of the infinite and 
feel the thrill of that great mystery in which our 
being is encompassed? Depend upon it, that 
strange music is the embodiment of a deep mood 
in whii'h it is good to linger quite as long as 
Beethoven will let us. — But with the Trio in E 
flat all foun^ themselves at home again with the 
loved master, and thanked the concert-giver for 
this repetition of it. All found it as entrancing 
as they did before, and it was exquisitely played. 
This was the sweet sunshiny side of Beethoven, 
by exposure to which the most harmonious in- 
stincts in our nature seem to ripen. 

Mr. Dresel's smaller piano pieces were as usual 
felicitous both in the selection and the rendering. 
That light and airy liitle arabesque out of old 
Bach's quaint and cunning art, the Prelude and 
Fugue (in F minor), sounded as fresh and motl- 
ern in its feeling, as it is learned in its structure ; 
as truly an inspiration, a giA of real fancy, as if 
it had come from the modem ** romantic" and 
not from the ** classical" side of the house ; and 
worth comfiaring with the ** fairy vein" of Men- 
delssohn. It was executed with the utmost 
delicacy and clearness, the performer losing him- 
self completely in the spirit of the piece, as he 
did also in three beautiful selections from Cho- 
pin : namely, an Etude , a Prelude, and a Not- 
turno, the latter of which was not unfamiliar. 

There remains but one more concei t of this 
delightful series, and that is all that we have yet 
before us of all the Chamber Concerts that have 
helped to smooth the frown of this inclement 
winter. 



Mendelssohn Quintette Club. — The 
regular series having been com(>1etcd, the Annual 
Benefit Concert of the Club took place on Tues- 
day evening. The very large attendance at 
Chickering's showetl how warmly and how widely 
their efforts (for now seven years) to initiate us 
into the delightful mysteries of Quaiit^t and 
Quintet are appreciated. The Concert was a 
very fine one and the programme very rich, as 
follows : 

FABT I. 

1. Qonrfrtte No. 8, In B lliir, (flmt tlin«i.) If onrt. 



All«iri« aural— Minuet o— Ad:«Klo— Mnale, AUecro. 

8. Bvenm and Air txmu ,** L^KIlntr iP Amor," Donlnttl. 

Mra. J. H Liinf. 

8. Coartrto for Thire PlHiimi, In D otinnr, Baoh. 

Allrtfni MitittnM)— •2$I<-tiUn«— Kinnli*, Allegro. 
IleMis. Treitki*', Purker and Perkins. 

PAST u. 
4. Adagio from (he 2d Quluteue In B flat, (b.v reqnent) 

ilendriwohn. 

8. SoDgh:— 1. Ave Maria R Krans. 

2 Uark, the Laik F. Schubvrt. 

Mn* J U Litng. 

6. QuinMte In C, No. 2. Op 29, Beetboyen. 

Muderato— Adagto— Sebeno— Piualr, PnMto. 

* M. Lknz iiiforniA n* IliHt tliin Soiinta wa^ composed 
in 18!6>17, **the most tthhtppt/ pcrind of Reedioven'ii 
exmtttiice, flurinc tlie Itiw-suit Mttout tlie guiirdi<iti*<hip of 
hix nephew." He nlno ftnteM rhnr tlie Adtfjrio hn« been 
nrra Hired for rolce nml pin no, Ufion the text: Dt» Gittb 
i»% lit/ undtlUh (Tbt^ gmve i» deep nnd ctill). He xnys 
tbiH AdM}{iu ** hti* MtmethtQs of ihe bibl'cnl wailiiif^'of 
Z>an. It ia hr irooienM Ininenrntiitn i^eared on ihe rnins 
of hII enrthly gtwxh. It ha-* a gmnd nu4if with varm- 
tions Atill more gmnd. Style in VHriatioiis could not be 
curried nirther. There Is a cnriout fnct relarod of this 
piece. RiKS had been charged hy Beethoven with the 
•tile of the mnniiacript of the Sotrntft in London, when 
he received a letter In which Beethoven begued hiro to 
add (prefix) to the Adagio two noten, a and c KharpL 
RIes was mnch Karprtiied that he should have to add two 
notes to a oompoaition of : his stamp, which had been 
I entirely finished more than two mouths and which 



* The Quartet and the Quintets were remarka- 
bly well played. The former proved a delight- 
ful acccfttion to our stock of Mozart memories. 
In the Allejrro and Finale it is one o^ the most 
happy, sunshiny anil spontaneous inspirations of 
his ever child-like nature. The Minuetto is after 
the re;;ular pattern o^ the stalely old dance, 
quaintly beautiful. The A<1a<2io is perfectly 
lovely, full of the purest, tendcrest feeling. The 
whole work is in a right popular and a[>precia- 
ble vein, yet a fine specimen of the iniuiiiable 
art of Mozart. 

The Concerto by Bach awoke memories of 
Otto DresePs earlier concerts, when the three 
pianos were played by SciiARfENBERO, Jarll 
and Drksrl. This time our unfortunately one- 
sided position with regard to the pianos, being 
so near to one that we could not hear the othera 
ecjually well, interfered with our receiving so 
clear an impression as we could have wished. 
We doubt not that the effect would have been 
better, had the instruments been placed upon 
a platform, ' instead of being ranged across the 
floor, beneath the quartet of strings accompa- 
nying. As it was, however, it was pleasant to 
renew acquaintance with so fine a work. We 
cannot see how any one can find it dull ; there 
is such a wholesome breadth and fulness of life 
in it; you are buoyed up as upon the broad, 
gi*nerous, sparkling surface of the 'sea. Messrs. 
Trenkle, Parker and Perkins co-operated 
to good purpose, and this was certainly a giaceful 
and artistic service for them to render to their 
friends. 

We would thank whomever it was that request- 
ed the repetition of the Atlauio from that Quintet 
of Mendelssohn played at the previous toncert. 
It is one of his grandest and most deeply pathetie 
works, and was played admirably. So was ihe 
wonderful Quintet of Beethoven, which is the 
last of the only two he wrote, and perhaps the 
noblest composiition of the kind. 

Mrs. Long displayed highly finished and ef- 
fective execution in the piece by Donizetti. 
The Franz Ave Maria and the Serenade by 
Schubert were sun;; quite ac<*eptably, in beau- 
tiful voice, and in better style than we could 
expect from one whose chief ex[>erience has 
been in very different kintl^ of song. A little 
more fervor, a more perlect entering into the 
spirit of the rou:tic wa<« the chief thing wanting. 

The members of the Quintette Club have 
done an excellent work this winter — for their 
public, if not for themselves. We trust that they 
will feel encouraged to minister, as they have 
done, to our growing appetite for sweet sounds 
for many winters yet to come. 

The German Trio (Messrs. Gartner, 
Hause and Jijngnickel) cave the sixth and 
last of their second season of Concerts in the 
Chickering saloon, last Saturday evening. The 
programme as usual was of a mixed character. 

VABT t. 

1. Grand SonaU Hanmel. 

For Piano nnd Vtolooovllo, (bjr nK^uest.) 

2. YajiUtlona la A, for Violin Prode. 

r Asr n. 
8. nnratlna. Mn la tola, fmm -'Betitrire de Senda,**. . . .BtrlUnl. 
4. Duo CoDCvrlHnrl. for l*latio and Viotouee llo, on 

thenitv tnan N(«rinifc,. Oreifolr and Serrala. 

S Gmniui Song, ** The Bright 4ye#," SilgrlL 

6. fiuitMl« BrIllNDte, for VIoUn, on tbraies " D«r 

Freyachilta," Moe»«r. 

seemed to exclude the uliglite^t alteration. Nevertheless 
the effect was marvellons, the two notes now forming 
the firttt meuAure of the Adaf^'o. Two steps conducting 
to the gate of tlie sepulchre!" 
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The vocal nuaibcn were sung by Mr*. J. M. 
Mozart. We were only able to bear the last 
two pieces. Mr. Gartner played the Frey- 
Mckatz fantasy very brilliantly ; tlie themes tbeo^ 
selves are refreshing compared with those more 
frequently selected for such show pieces. It was 
truly a treat to hear again that Trio of Beet- 
hoven, with its mystical Adagio, which plays upon 
the supernatural chords within us, and which has 
given to the work in Germany the name of the 
Geister-Trio, (The Ghost Trio.) It was in many 
respects very well played, only with too level 
and uniform a degree of force, too little light and 
sliade. 

MoRB Orciikstral Conckrts. — We are 
happy to state that the fine orche9tra, which has 
given us so much good mu^ic during the winter, 
is not to be allowed to fail to pieces now that the 
evening series is completed. Measures are to be 
taken forthwith to secure the ground that has 
befU gained, and to organise, upon the bajiis of 
that orchestra, a permanent association for the 
provision of the higher class of instrumental 
concerts in our city for, we trust, many seasons 
yet to come. 

Meanwhile the orchestra will be kept in play 
and the musical spirit not allowed to go to sleep, 
by a series of six Wednesday Afternoon Con- 
certs, to be given in the Mu^ic Hall. Beet- 
hoven's statue is not to stand there presiding over 
nothing all the time until next winter. There 
ha%'e been many anxious inquiries for afternoon 
.concerts. Tlie music-lovers of many neighboring 
towns were wholly cut off. from the Orchestral 
Concerts by the want of rail-road accommoda- 
tions. Ladies can go unattended in the afler- 
Doon, and the lengthening Spring days will tempt 
many out. 

The selections of course will be less exclusive- 
ly classical than those of the evening concerts. 
The object is to suit all tastes. But we are as- 
sured that every concert will include a Sym- 
phony and one good Overture, besides lighter 
varieties, as set forth in the announcement in an- 
other column. Beethoven's Seventh Symphony 
will probably be given at the first. 
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Mrs. Rosa Garcia Pb RinAS gives a Concert 
this evening — the first time for three years — in the 
Tremont Temple. She has many claims upon the 
mnsic-lorcrs of Boston, and with such attractions as 
she and her husband, our excellent oboist, with dis- 
tingulithed aid, can offer, there should be a full lioaso« 
The orchestra, under Carl Zerrahn, will play the 
popular overtures to Semiramfde and Fra Diavofo, 
and wind op with the "Wedding March.*' Mr. 
Sattbr, the brilliant pianist, will play a fantasia of 
his own, and a duo by Hcrz and Lafonte with the 
veteran violinist, Mr. Ketzbr. Mr. I)b Ribas will 
play Ernst's EUgie upon his oboe, and a solo on the 

Entflish horn, that bigger brother of the family. 

Mrs. Db Ribas is to sing two Italian pieces solo, 
and in two duets with Mr. Arthdrsoit, who will 
also sing one serious solo, and one of the funny ex- 
travaganzas of John Parry »» by particular request" 

The concert of the children of the Warren Street 
Chapel drew a lai^ge audience to the Music Hall last 
week on Monday, and was truly a pleasant affair. 
The decorations of Saturday remained ; there were 
some three hundred happy fitces on the stage j some 
of the youngest sat on steps built up around the 



base of the great statue, and Beethoven looked down 
with quite a benign Sunday schooMcacher aspect- 
The choruses were sung very sweetly, and fur the 
most part in tune, in soprano and alto ; we never 
heard a mass of children sing so well ; tliey did 
great credit to the InKtitntion and to their teacher 
Mr. Claude H. Clarks. . . . Adelaidb Phillipps 
has suct^ecded Didieb in the Italian Opera tnmpe 
and has already appeared in Philadelphia as Arsnce. 
The Evening DvUelin says of her: *^ Although of a 
most unheroic fijiure and face, 6hc made herself com- 
pletely at home in the part of the ' commander of ihe 
forces.* Greater self-popscssion. grace of movement, 
intelligence in acting, and readiness for the business 
of the stage, we have never seen in any opera tinker. 
Her voice is a contralto of good quality and moder- 
ate power. Her method is excellent and she sang 
all the difflruh music of her part with great correct- 
ness, if wo except occasional slight faiults of intona- 
tion which were most perceptible in the cadenzas of 
the duo : Giorno d*orrore. Her first long and arduous 
scene in the opera was remarkably well done, and 
indeed, from beginning to cn<l, she was prompt, ener- 
getic and fully absorbed in her part and the business 
assigned to her. She fully shared with Madame 
Lagrange the honors of the evening.'* 

This week, on Wednesday evening, the Opera 
reopened in New York : illness prevented Miss 
Phillipps taking the part of the gypsey Azucena in 
// Trovntore. Meyerbeer's L'EtoiU du Nord is un^ 
dcrstood to be in preparation. . . .Braham, the frreat 
En<rlish tenor, who reigned so many years without 
a rival, and who fii^t gave to us Americans an idea 
of what a great tenor was, although we got it only 
from the superb ruins of his voice, the ripe perfection 
of his art remaining, has at last left this mortal 
stage. We give a notice of his life in another colnmn 
from the London T^met. It says nothing of his visi^ 
to this country, which was made in 1841, when he 
was sixty-five years old. Wliat crowds here in Bos- 
ton thronged to the old Melodeon to hear him, and 
with what wonderful power he thrilled us by his 
grand renderings of the recitatives in Han(lel*s 
" Israel in Egypt," or Luther's " Judgment Hymn" I 
With what exquisite tenderness he sang " Thy re- 
buke*' I and how gracefully those English songs and 
ballads ! 

To pass from music to a sinter art, — which 

we may well do by taking the hand of one who has 
ministered to us so well in both, — we have rejoiced 
to hear such excellent accounts from Florence of our 
townsman Thomas Ball, the sculptor, whose rich 
bass did long and excellent service in our oratorios, 
the wliile that he was earning no mean reputation as 
a painter, bnt who, finding that his truest genius *< lay 
in the form and design, rather than In color," sur- 
prised us one day by a statuette bnst of Jenny Lind, 
—the licst representation ever made of her; then by 
an admirable bust and statuette of Webster; then by 
that life-life head of Jonas Chickering, which stands 
in marble in the beautiful saloon. The Florence 
correspondent of the Newark Advertiser writes (Jan. 
24): 

Mr. T. Ball, of Boston, has been working here 
over a year with earnestness and evident advanta<re. 
Havin;; been a portrait painter, he had studied form 
before he turned his attention to sculpture, and his 
finst modeled works are consequently more perfect in 
their proportions than first efforts usually are, and 
what is netter, have the expression which indicates 
true feeling in the artist. He has recently made a 
sitting-statuette of Washinjrton Allston, which is 
quite a gem of its kind, Iiesides being a faithful like- 
ness of that lamented artist. The size and character 
of this work, adapting It to the library or study. ren« 
der it an available, as well aa valuable contribution 
to Art, and the admirers of Mr. Allston will especi- 
ally appreciate it as such. Mr. Ball has already in 
marble a reclining bust called " Truth,'* which wau- 
tifully illustrates the pure idea. He has also in pla«- 
ter a statue of Pandora, and is now modelinti: ** A 
ship-wrecked boy." He intends returning to Boston 



next summer with these rich fruits of his Italian 
sojourn. 

A correspondent of the London Musical World 
communicates the following about the state of music 
in luly : 

Our Italian contemporarieiK seem to be coming round 
to our wav of thinking. We find in the Gaxetta Mmsir 
enlt of Napier, a few refiectinnK on tlie preKcnt utate of 
musical execution In Italy, which tend to tlie conclusion 
that mui*ical tuAie In eiilier ei.tirely lost in Italy, or fast 
appmaching itA disM>Intion. The article to which we 
allude 1« aipied F. Taglioni, and is sn^genied by the 
reprise of Donizetti's Ruberto Dtvtreux. It l)egin« by 
oiling the cnrrcnt opinion of the prewtit race of Italian 
diUtttmti, that **Miwiciil acience ha* progre^ed rapidly 
in our times snd that dramatic exprextion has attained. 
If not perfection, at lea-^t somerhing verv near it." Now 
on hearing Robrrio, which had been 'kid aoide since 
1687, when the principal part* were written for Mme. 
Rntizi de Begni^, Sig. Uaaadonna, and M. Barroilhet, we 
were led to reflect, that if art had really prtigieitoed so 
lapMl.v, It \n to be feared that the more it progresxes, the 
more it will recede from the snhlime simplicity of the 
greait compoiters of the p««t" Roberto Dtterevx may be 
set down m a failure »imp1y because the singeim could 
not execute the mnsic, or ra'ther becao»e their voices, 
acciiMomed to compete with the brasis lungA of the or- 
che>tra, are orerstrained for the softer and more delicate 
expooitiorift ofi»eiitiment8. With the exception of that 
of the heroine by Mme. Medort, the other parts were 
yery indifferently filled by artists who are straggling for 
notoriety beftire they are quiilified by ittttdv, and fancy 
that a good voiee la enough without cultivation. 

S>g. Pacini la now In Maplea snperintei.ding the rs- 
hearsalt of his new opera, Mnryhetita Pusterln^ which 
will be produced at the San Carlos as soon as Sig. Col- 
lertl returns from Rome. Mercadante is also hu«v re- 
hearsing his riew Miserere, which will be executed in 
the church of San Pietro. in place of Zingarelli. Report 
speaks highly of it, and great expectations are entertained. 

At Florence, Signer Carlo Romain's opera, Le Ormme 
deUn Corotui^ was produced at the Pergohi, on the llth 
instant, with very questionable success. It underwent 
two further additions, but, as It did not gain in public 
favor, it ha« been withdrawn. At the Teatro Pagliano. 
Aiorin di Rt^n has been snccessfnl. A new opera by 
Sig. CianchI, entitled // 8'ilHmbonco^ Is in course of pre- 
paration. At Milan /I Pmfrta continues to draw good 
hon«<e«, as also iMcrfua Bnrffia^ which is well xu^taiiied 
by Mme. Rarbierl-Nini, Mme. Luccioni, Sigi. Grasianl, 
and Oiov. Corsl. 

M. RxRUoz Is contributing a series of articles to 
the Gasitte MusicaU, on the duties and requirements of 
tiCkef'd Orchestre^ or orchestral conductor. They are 
to form a supplementary chapter to the new edition of 
his treatise upon Instramentation. On the 26th ult., 
Berlioz gave a concert in the Salle Hers. The first 
part included an air from Gretry*8 Anacreom^ and a fan* 
tasia on // Ttvvatore for the piano-melodium; the second 
part, his L* Bn/ance du Christy in three parts, and cho- 
ruses and danees IVom GInck*s Artmde.—ili, Julks Fox- 
TAXA lately gave a concert entirely devoted to 
coinpoaHions, vocal and instramental, of Chofih. Six 
Pulish melodieSf as yet unpublished, were sung. 

Beethoven*s posthumous quartets are still xealously 
studied and pnr>duced In Paris by the four devoted 
artists, MM. Maurin, Mas, Sabatier, and Chevillard. 
They recently won great applause by their performance 
of the C sharp minor Quartet, op. 181.— -Bottesini'* 
** Siege of Florence" is in rehearsal. 

A new Symphony by Theodobb Godtt is an- 
nounced in the Gazette Musicals as forthcoming at 
the last concert of tlie Sociiti des Jeanes Artistts in 
Paris. 



NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 

BT li. H. SOUTHARD, 

The PuMlthen call the ■trentlon of tha nosleal proltwiioB 
to this work, u one eminently calculated to lighten the labora 
of the teacher, and rapidly edyanre the pupil. It it emphati- 
cally a Peacticai. worli, serrlnK l>oth as a Manual of instrne- 
tlon on the one band, and a Text-t>ook on the other ; and it ia 
believed tliak the peculiar arrangement of the work, toyrtber 
with Che Tery lance number of ezrrciMn and examplen, preaenta 
great adyantagea, to both aebolarand teacher, orer any eimllar 
work of the kind. Tearbers highly commend the work. Mr. 
WiiUAM Masom laya it ii a work unaurpaaeed in the langnago. 
Mr. QaoEOB J. Wxaa aays that it ii a work penplcuoui In 
diction, methodical in arrangement, and auiBriently copious to 
•mbiBoe all tlte eawntiala of the genaral doettino of accord. 
It ean be ordered through any reapectable Mui>lc-#eller, and 
will be lent through %t» mail on the receipt of the price, 
(•1,76,) postage prepaid. 

GEO. F* RBBD 4b CO., Pwbllalicrs, 

18 Traaont St. Boaton. 
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AFTERNOON CONCERTS 



AT THE BOSTON MUSIO HALL. 

IT in prnponed to give « i>^r»e» of Six Wcdnenday AfJemonn 
Com^rta nt the MuMo IIhU, ui.der th« direcrion of Ca»l 
Zrrbahh The winie Orche-tr» will b« «iiploy«l which baa 
ffWen BO much »atii«l«rtlon at the wsrii* of Orpht^tntl Concwte 
fort lerniinated The wlrctlone u» be of a rh« moter ^ul^e.l to 
all the Tarioua tauten of ihe eooimnnHv, conelstlng of *'J«npho- 
ntea, Orerturee, Arrangeoienta ftoin pnpnlNr Operna. waliaee, 
Qaadrillee and Polkaa. Thaw conrena will be irfven under 
tha manaiieiueDt of capHble and reJ^ponMble per«>. a, who 
pittdim tbemi'fUei to rarry out the plan of glting a aerjef i«r 
agreeable, popular and cheap enierulnmente, worthy of the 
libernl nupport of Uw communUy. 
Packaiceii of six tiaketa, to be us«l at pleasure, »1. Single 

tickets 26 eta. „^ . .-» ^^^« 

rr^The Concerts will oommenre on Wednesday Anemoon, 
March 26(h, provided that a sufllcient nuiuber of Mta shall 
hare been subscribed for. 



VOCAL m mSTRUliEliTAL COHCEBT 

AT TBS 

TREMONT TEMPLE. 
Mrs. ROSA QARCIA DE RIBAS 

Rcapettfttlly announces to her frtt-nda and the public in gen- 

eral« that her Concert will take place 

On Saturday E^cnlnir, Miireli Iff tit* 

On which occanlon ah., will be abated by Mr 0. SATTER, 
Pianist, Mr. ARTIIURSON, Vocnllat, Mr. WM KK^ZBK, 
Violin, Mr. RIBAS, ONJe, and a Grand Orchestra under the 
dlivrtlon of Mr CARL ZKKRAHN. 

Tickets fiO cents, C«>iir«rt to commence at quarter before 8. 

ror further particulars tw bills of the eyeoing. 

MB. B. "W. EMEBSON, having read Six Lectures, 
wbiih hare not been heard in Bik^ton, will, by requi^t, 
repeht them on ThurwiHy Erening, 27>h Inat.. and succeeding 
Thus.lay KTvniDKi>«in the Ifa xiian PuAcaOBAPXi.. Tlrkt-tji 
admitting one person to the ci'ursi'. »1,60,— Slnicle ticketi*. 60 
cental,— fur sale at the Bookstore of Ticknor k Fields, and at 
the door. 



CHOICE UU8ICAL WORKS. 

BEETHOVElf'S SONATAS* complete in two large 
quarto volumea, printed from engraved platei*, and pro- 
nounced t .e nioBi elfgane specimen of mu»ie typography 
evfr exerufed. Bound in cloth, embossed and letteied.— 
Price of a sinale vol. 97,50 ; of both volumes, *12 

MENDEIiSSOHlV'S SONQS "WITHOUT WORDS 
complete in one vol. quarto, bound in cloth, embossed and 
lettered. Price 98. 

HENDEI«S80HBr*S FOUR-PART SONQS. Text 
in German and Kngltah. The latter by J. C. D. PABKtft.— 
In cloth, •1,50; boarda 91 25 

DITSOZf'S STANDARD OPERAS, 6to1s. Norma, 
Lncla. Sonnnnibula, LurrezlH, Krnanl. Kngli^h and Italian 
text, eairh, 99 Don Giovanni. Piano Solo, 91,50. 

OllATORIOS. Creation, 91,2& Messiah, 91,26. Moset 
in K)Opt, 91,50. 

MASSES. Moaart*s Requiem, 91 ; Moitrt'n 12th Maas, 91 ; 
B««rhnv.jnV MaMi In C. 75 cents ; Haydn's 8d Mms*, 75 cts. ; 
Hoasinrs Subat Mater, lAtiu and Kngiish wurdi, 91. 

Publishtid by OllTcr Dltson, 115 Wa^'kington St. 



C. BBEUSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY. VEW YORK, 

Dipot of Erard't Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

q;7* Gonatantly on band a complete aseortment ef American 

PubUcatious. 



L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

aeff WaeblnKton Street, Boston. 



Anthems for the coming Season. 

Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

/~\ (Imported from England) 

309? Broadway y N.T. 



BOTCB.-IP WK BELIEVE THAT JESUS DIED. Terw, 
A. B. Vncal wore, 88 cts ; Vocal parts. 19 eta, 

HELMORE and NEALB.-CAR0I5 FOR EASTER- 
TIDE Eilited by the Rev. Thomas lULMORiand the KeT. 
J. M. Nbau. 18mo. 13c. Po*t free, mni*ic ft*lio, 91 . 18. 

HANDEL.-I KNOW TUAT MY RKOKEMSR LIVETII. 
Soprano iK)Io, 19e. 

Since by man came death. ISe. Vocal parU, 50e. 

Behold, I tell }Ou a mystery. Recit. B. ~ 

The trumpet shall sound Air, b. 

Then shall he bmoght to pass. Recit. 

O Death, where is rhy sting. Duet, A. T. > 26e. 

But thankn be to God Chorum. 

Thtn shall the eye.<i.— He shall feel bis flock. Air, 13e. 

II h yoke is eauy. Choru:«, 19e. 

Beh««ld the Lamb of God : Ch»ru9. lie was despised : 

ilir, A. Vocal score, 26c. Vi>cbI parts, 18c. 

HARMAN.-JESU3 CHRIST IS RISEN TO-DAY.— 
(Hymn.) 38c. 

Lift up your heads. 



DWlGIirS JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

%. ^aptr of Art zxCt l^ittrature» 

Publiilied every BAturday, at 21 Sohool St. Boston. 
Tivo Dollars per annam) In advance* 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
Including, fW»m time to tlme~l. Critical Reviews of Concert]*, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &.e. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News fh>m all parts. 4. Corree- 
pondence from musical penions and places. 5. Essays on 
music4kl styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions. In- 
struments, theories; on Musical Education ; on Music in Its 
Moral, Social, and Religions bearings; on Music In the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &e. 6. Transbitions from the best German and 
French writers upon Musle and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &e. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &e. 

(t7*Back numbers, firom the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Address 

J. 8. DWIOHT, 21 School St. Boron. 



|l9e. 

k.T. ) 



An'hem, 63o. 



JACKSON, (Masham.)— CURI8T OUR PASSOTER. 13c. 

Vocal piirts, 13>;. 
KENT.— HEAR MY PRAYER. Ver»e, two trebles, and 

chorus. Folio, 19c. Ocuvo, 60. Chorus p.-»rf, 3c 
^— — The Lr»rd is my Shepherd VerM lor treble or tenor 

and bans, with chorus, 50c. Vo4'al purtM, 2&c. 
MONK, "W. H.— TUB EASTER IIYM.V, -'Jwrns Christ 

is riKen to-d^y." Cheadle Prise Coaipo»Uion. 18c. 
NOBRIS, TH OS.- HEAR MY PRAYER. Treble solo, 

with cliurus, 44e. 
NOVBLLO.-TIIE EASTER HYMN, newly adapted and 

variously hMrmonlxed, as Solo, Trio, Quartet, and Chorus. 

26c. CIhj«s copy, 8c. 
The L«»rd i* my strength, 19c. Vocal parts, 18c. CUss 

copy. In score, 8c. 
PALESTBIN A.— BEUOLD THE LAMB OF GOD. a. A. 

T. T B 8I0. 

SE"WELL.— EASTER HYMN. 25c. 

STBOUD. — HKAR MY PUAYER. Four Tolces. Vocal 

sn»re, 44e. Vucal parts, 25e. 
"WBBBE.- CHRIST BEING RAISED FROM THE DEAD. 

Vocal score, Ido. 

DedlcMted (by permission) to the Lord BI;hop of Oxford. 

CAROLS FOB EASTERpTIDE. 

%• In consequence of the gri'at success attending the 
Cakols fob CMBiSTiiAS-rinf, there are no* r*«dy, by the same 
Authors, and to be published in the same forms, 

CAROLS 

roB 

Set to Anrtent Melodies by the Rbt. Thomas IIblmobb, M. A. 
Wonls, phnrlpally in imitation of the urigioal, by the Ksv. 

J. M. Nbalb, M a. 

WiTn Mxlodibs. 

18mo. siae, sewed 18 

Ditto, in pHcketaof50 5.00 

Ditto, Cuuiprvsse'l lour VochI Parts 25 

With Voics-Pabts a:<d PiAWo-roBTB Accompajcimext. 

Folio rnuvio siae 1-18 

Trb Wobss oslt. 

82mo. sewed --OS 

Ditto, In packeuof50 1*^ 

These Carols may be sung by a Solo Tolce, with Accompani- 
ment tnr the Piani» ami Organ, in which Inrm tlicy are printed 
In Muf'le Kulio. Ad libitum\ocK\ l»art8 for Alto, Tenur, and 
Bass, have been added, in order thtt, when these vultexare 

ftrenent, the harmony may be rendemd complete wichuut an 
UMtrument. 



gUOB PRINTING neatlj aod prompflf executel aliliis (SGce. 
ED. B. ROBINSON, 

I>I-A.I«TO-FO».TB TTJITBIi. 

Orders received at Rlrhardson*s Mudcal Exchange, 282 
WaKbtogton Bcvcet. 



J, M. MOZART, 

RESIDENCE, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Rlchardnon's Musical Exchange, 282 Waahington St. 



OTTO DRESEL 

Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
RI«hnrdiM>u's .Musical Exchange. Terms. 950 per quurtvr oi 24 
lessuns, two a week ; tSO perciuarter of I'i leraoni>, one a week. 



CHIGKERINQ & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



UTAREROOlflS, 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

AlAiBitfiUJtorjr, 370 IVaBlBlnirtOBi Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

WILL be happy to give Instruction In Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Adtlrras :— 
No. 8 llay ward Place. May 20. tX 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 BC8TON. tf 

EDWAB£""£rBA£S£ ' MU8IO AND JOB PBINTINQ OFglOB^ 



MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
10 Beacli Ht. Hoetou, and 'W. CAmbrldc«, Us* 

B7-PIAN0S FUR SALE OR TO LET. 

8IG. AUGU8T0 BENDELARI* 

RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNEY ST. 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
Residence No. 50 Kneeland Street* 

TWTT.T.TL QABBIELIiE DE IiAUOlTE 

— OIVCS— 

INSTRUCTION on 1 lie PIANO-FORTE, 
And may be addressed at her residence, 66 lUneuck St. 



CARL HAUSE 

OFFERS his services aa Tnatructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the highfr branches of PI inn pUying. The attention 
of Amateurs, Profiiiiidonal Tearhera, and others who may wii>h 
to accomplish theoiseivve f<*r public concert playing, ur teach- 
ing, la n<«pr«t fully requt^tt-d 

Mr. IliiU!<« niav be nddresfefl at the music stores of Nathan 
Richard'ou, 282 Waahington St., or O. P. Reed k Co., 17 Tre- 

mont Row. 

* 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

IIVIPORTEBS OF FOREIGN RIUSIC, 

BATK mXMOTBD TO 

Vo. 769 BROADWAY, oorner of Kintli St. 
NEW YORK. 



CARD. 

MR. PIERRB BKRTHOVD, Pmfcssor of Mnsle, 
graUo.ite of the CoiimTViitoire iie Paris, pupil of Neu- 
mann, Malrdeu and other distinguished Musicians at P;<ris, 
begs to announi e thar he L< now ready to take pupils in Bos- 
ton, on the Pi>ino, NumIi'hI Composition. Uaruiony, etc. 

lie ii« perniitttfd to refer to Iter. Dr. K N. Kirk. B«»sron , Prof.. 
Ag'iKls. Pnif. Guyot. Cambridge; J. S. Dwijchr. Bost<in. 

Mr. B may be addreKwd at Nathan Kliharditon*s. Oliver 
Piti«in>.and'Kee>l ft, C«>,V Music Store*, Boat i>n, or at Alimao 
TrIppV. I*rinctpal of the Young L idles' Institute, now opening 
at 85 Centre street, Koxbury. 



UB. AUGUST FBIES. 

Tescher of Mu<lo. will be ready to receive pupils after October 
1.5' h, and mxy bea^ldnwed at Kichard-on's Muslrnl Ez< hange, 
2))2 Washington street, or at bis ivsideui-e, 15 Dix PUee. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

TEACHER OF MUSIO, 
U. S. IIOTEI«. 

Communications can be left at Mr. DItson*s music store. 



Q. andr£ &» OO.'S 

Stpot of jFoni^n anil Somrsttt fSLuxit, 

19 S. MiaTU 8TRBBT, ABOVB CHBBTKirr, 

(East Side,) PHILADELPHIA. 

q;;^A catalogue of oar stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own PublifMtlons. has jui>t been puMlrhcd. MuhIc and Mucio 
Books iinportml to order, aa heretofore, froja tiermany, Italy, 
France and England. 



TEACHER OF KUSIG, 265 Washington 8t 

RESIDENCE. .. .18 SHAWMUT STREET, BO^iTUN. 



TBRUB OF ADVEBTIBINO. 

First insertion^ per line 10 ete. 

Each subiHiquent insertion, per line 6 cts. 

For ooe column, ( 126 lines) first insertion •12.00 

Do do each subsequent. ...S6 00 

Special notices ( leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payment.* required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
qoarCerly in advanee. 

No. 21 SCHOOL STBEET^ 
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Translated for this Journal. 

The Mission of Mozart 

Lbadino Ciiabacteristics op his Genius and 

HIS Works. 

BY ▲. OULIBIOHBFF. 
(Continued from page 187 ) 

The fact that the greatest composer for the 
church, the theatre and the chamber was obliged 
to give lessons by the hour, to teach children the 
scale, to work for parties or for country balls, to 
gather his daily bread crumb by crumb, is cer- 
tainly the most extraordinary thing in his biog- 
raphy. Yet who does not at a glance see how 
much these conditions favored the deTcIoproent 
of his universal genius, and led straight to the 
goal of his mission ? 

This, by comparison with other biographical 
details, explains to us the catalogue of Mozart, 
that extraordinary document, in which quantity 
seems as miraculous as quality. Here is a con- 
densed schedule of its contents : , 

1. Church Music. Masses, Litanies, Offer- 
tories, Motets, r:<alms, sacred Cantatas, and a 
Requiem ; in all, 3G works. 

2. Oratorios. Gerber counts three of them, 
but only names Davidde Penitentc. 

8. Theatre Music Fifteen or sixteen Op- 
eras, serious, comic and romantic; two Serenades 
and one Dramatic Pastoral; several Ballets, 
Pantomimes, Entr*Actes, Intermezzi, and single 
Choruses. Under this rubric belong also 43 
Arias, single Italian duets and terzets with 
orchestral accompaniment. 

4. Instrumental Music ttith grand Or- 
CHESTRA. 33 Symphonies and 15 Opera Over- 
tures. 

5. Concert IMusic. 29 Concertos for the 
Piano-forte ; 5 Violin Concertos ; 6 Concertos for 



the French Horn ; 1 Concerto for the Bassoon 
and 1 for Clarionet ; 41 Divertissements (concerli 
grassi) for orchestra and band music. Some of 
these have as many as 16 parts. Moreover, a 
multitude of Solos and Variations for the Piano 
with and without orchestra ; Concertantes for two 
pianos; Solos for violin, violoncello, viola da 
gamba, flute, &c. 

6. Chamber Music 10 Violin Trios, only 
one of which is known to us; 28 Quartets and 8 
Quintets for violins ; 23 Trios, 5 Quartets, and a 
multitude of Sonatas and other pieces for two and 
four hands for the piano ; two Quintets for half 
string and half wind instruments ; a Quintet for 
the Harmonica with accompaniment of flute, 
oboe, viola and *cello. 

7. Not dramatic Vocal Music 16 three 
and four part Canons, several Cantatas and a 
collection of Italian and German Songs, 30 in 
number, published by Breitkopf & Hartel in 
Leipzig. 

8 Dance Music Minuets, Waltzes, Land- 
lers, Contra-dances and Allemandes. 

9. Military Music Marches, trumpet 
pieces, and other pieces for trumpets and kettle 
drums for cavalry. 

10. Serenade Music A Notturno, arranged 
as violin quintet, and a musical joke in which Mo- 
zart amused himself by imitating the street musi- 
cians. This piece is for two violins, one viola, 
two horns and a bass. 

11. Music for Instruction. Solfeggios, 
easy Sonatas and Sonatinas ; Canons and single 
Fugues ; Studies and Exercises in Counterpoint ; 
a Concise Thorough Bass School, which Mozart 
wrote for a niece of the Abbd Stadler. 

1 2. Arranged Music Handel's ** Messiah,'' 
« Acis and Galatea," " St Cecilia," and « Alex- 
ander's Feast.** 

A very large number of these compositions are 
not yet published. Those of which the composer 
himself made a chronological catalogue, extend 
from Feb. 9, 1784, to Nov. 15, 1791. This cata- 
logue contains 145 numbers. The remainder 
embraces all that has so far been published, and 
all that it has been possible to collect of manu- 
scripts of ]^Iozart*s earlier works, from the year 
17G4. But there is every reason to suppose that 
this collection is by no means complete. 

Besides the completed works, there have been 
found among the papers left by Mozart various 
plans and fragments of works of all kinds, 90 in 
number. . . Including these, the total sum of 
Mozart's compositions, according to Von Nissen, 
will exceed 800. If we would count only the 
finished works, we must consider, in the first 
place, that Mozart never entered in'his own cat- 
alogue the pieces which he made gratuitously to 



oblige hb friends ; secondly, that he never lacked 
friends, nor the disposition to oblige in that way ; 
and thirdly, that many of these pieces never have 
been published, but have remained unknown in 
the hands of their possessors. . . . Among 
the works contained in neither catalogue, I may 
name the Concertante which Mozart composed in 
1784 for Signora Strinasacchi ; the beautiful 
duos for violin and viola, which he made for the 
sick Michael Hatdn, and presented to the 
Archbishop of Salzburg in his name; also that 
learned Quartet, called ** The Fugue," which .has 
long since been published. I also find nowhere 
the choruses and inter^K^ts composed for the 
drama, "King Thames in Egypt," which date 
from the year 1783, and which are said to equd 
the sublimest creations of Handel and of Gluck. 
Von Nissen tells us that this music has been 
adapted to church texts, and that it is 6till sung 
in Prague in solemn services as graduals and 
offertories. Finally, the Requiem itself is not 
found in the autograph catalogue. New discov- 
eries are made continually of works heretofore 
unknown. The Leipzig Zeitung has spoken, 
among others, of an opera by Mozart, called 
La ViUanella rapUa (The kidnapped peasant 
girl.) .... 

Such is the catalogue of the works of Mozart, 
and it still waits its completion. Measure the life 
of the musician with this gigantic document. 
Eight hundred compositions, some of which are 
volumes of 600 pages and count only as single 
numbers ! Deduct from this total sum the first 
attempts of childhood, the labors of early youth, 
the mediocre products thrown aside, and there 
still remains to fill out the twelve rubrics of the 
catalogue a multitude of masterworks in every 
kind 0^ music ; the arranged music shows a 
learned, conscientious labor, while in the subor- 
dinate kinds there is at least the merit of a per- 
fect harmony with their respective ends ; for even 
down to lullabies and landlcrs, we find composi- 
tions which are models in their kind. Eight hun- 
dred works in a life of five and thirty years, of 
which the first eight do not count, of which two 
thirds were spent in travelling about, while of the 
rest a large share was divided between the busi- 
ncss of instruction and amusements ; — a life in 
which there seems to have been left scarcely more 
1*0001 than the moat indefatigable man finds for 
rest 1 But instead of this rest we find a whole 
musical library, a universal cyclopaedia I 

How arc we to reconcile the material possibili- 
ty of this marvellous fecundity with Mozart's 
mode of life, which was anything but a home life, 
and with his many multifarious engagements? 
The mornings belonged to pupils ; the evenings 
to invitations, to the theatre, to concerts and the 
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company of friends. For composition, therefore, 
there remained only the early hours of morning 
and the nights. Mozart was a very early riser, 
and yet he worked from habit and from prefer- 
ence in the night; at least, he was most oflen 
seen then at his writing desk or his piano. Our 
hero found, like Schiller, that the external 
quiet, the solitude, the withdrawal of the visible 
world, and the state of nervous excitement which 
accompany the privation of sleep, were mighty 
vehicles for inspiration. Like the poet, too, he 
made use of other stimuli not less injurious to 
health. One might with equal right apply to 
both the verses of Goethe upon the early death 
of his illustrious Mend : 

" And nmny a work, profonnd and nobly planned, 

The Art and .Artist more illastrious made, 
While thus the flower of life's best efforts giving, 
Yea, life itself, to this, the shade of living.'* 

The enormous number of 800 works, produced 
in these few years, would remain none the less 
inexplicable, even if Mozart had worked always 
at his piano, or with pen in hand, and free from 
all other business. But the solution of the riddle 
lies in the fact, that by day and by night, morn- 
ing and evening, at the table or in the carriage, 
alone or in company, over the social glass or 
during the pain of teaching the scale, he still 
composed and composed all the time. The reader 
will remember that the greater half of the Cle- 
menza di Tito was completed on his way to 
Prague; that several pieces in Don Juan had 
their origin at tenpins ; and that a Quintet in the 
Zauberfidte first inspired the composer's fancy to 
the accompaniment of billiards. In further con- 
firmation of these facts, let us listen to a narrative 
in which the most precious details are set forth 
with a naturalness which admits of no doubt 
about the credibility of the witness. Sophia 
Weber writes : 

" I always saw my brother-in-law in good hu- 
mor, but even in the best of humors very much 
abfloibed in thought ; he would look you straight 
in the eye, answer every thing considerately, 
whether he was gay or sad, and yet all the time 
he would seem to be deeply thinking and work- 
ing upon something wholly different. £ven while 
he washed his hands in the morning he would 
walk up and down the chamber, never stood a 
moment quiet, but struck one heel against the 
other, and was all the time reflecting. At the 
table he often took a comer of his napkin, rolled 
it up tightly, and led himself round by the nose 
with it, so buried in thought that he seemed not 
to know what he was doing, and often at the 
same time made a grimace with his mouth. His 
hands and feet were constantly in motion ; he 
always played with sometliing, for example, with 
hb hat, in his pocket, with his watch ribbon, with 
tables and stools as if they were pianos, &c." 

This narrative requires no comment. Other 
witnesses add : " When Mozart was alone, or 
with his wife, or even with other persons whose 
presence imposed no restraint on him, he was in 
the habit of hamming and even singing with a 
loud voice, without even knowing it. At such 
times his face was covered with a burning red, 
and he would suffer no one to disturb him." 
These facts, as well as the story of the tenpins 
and billiards, prove that the noisiest distractions 
could not always interrupt the thread of his ideas. 
Nor must we believe that on occasions of this 
sort Mozart limited himself to seeking the mo- 



tives or leading thoughts of the projected work, 
or that he spared himself the labor of the devel- 
opment and instrumentation of the same until a 
more convenient time. No, he never in com- 
posing separated the details from the whole. lie 
worked all out in large, as I belie ve all great con- 
trapun lists have done* As soon as a thought 
dawned in him, he seized it at once in all its con- 
sequences and in all its accompanying harmony. 
The melody, the bass, the middle parts, all 
sounded in his head, at fir^t confused, then with 
increasing precision, as soul gradually became 
ear. All arose at once, combined and developed 
itself without confusion, arranged itself according 
to the rules of modulation and of counterpoint, 
and distributed itself between the vocal and the 
instrumental parts, as if by an aesthetic necessity, 
an extraordinary instinct, which, however, never 
was deceived about the beautiful. 

I shall no doubt be asked how I have con- 
trived to penetrate in this way into the secrets of 
the mental operations which resulted in the music 
of Mozart He has himself enlightened us about 
this secret in a letter long since published. (See 
No. 20 of the present volume of this Journal for a 
translation of the letter.) Unquestionable as 
this letter b, we do not need its testimony to con- 
vince us that Mozart worked out his compositions 
whole ; their very structure demonstrates this to 
the eye and ear of every musician ; and that he 
finished them completely in his head, is shown by 
the fac-similes of his sketches, which are written 
with such neatness and executed with such exact- 
ness that one would take them for the most care- 
ful copies. I remark, in passing, the difference 
in this respect between Mozart and Beethoven, 
whose manuscripts are illegible 

A quite peculiar law of Mozart's nature teaches 
us the cause of this continued and involuntary 
mental labor. He had received by nature the 
most loving heart and the most excitable senses ; 
at the same time, his whole being was so consti- 
tuted that he could exercise no one of his facul- 
ties without the more or less direct participation 
of his musical organ. Every event that moved 
him, every at all lively impression from without, 
awoke sympathetic chords in that mine of har- 
mony within him, out of which there at once 
shaped themselves the themes which the impulse 
of the moment had awakened. If, for example, 
a fine landscape, lit up by a lovely Spring sun, 
came upon Mozart in his travels, be contemplated 
it at first with speechless admiration ; his serious 
and thoughtful features brightened; his inner 
orchestra began to play ; the echo thereof came 
upon his lips, and he exclaimed at length, with 
sparkling eyes, *^ Ah, if I only had this theme on 
paper ! " As soon as the relation of the object to 
the individual had begun to clothe itself with the 
form which it was definitively to wear — that b to 
say, when the impressions produced by the out- 
side reality had resolved themselves into musical 
images — Mozart forgot the object and thought 
only of the image. Thus we can fully compre- 
hend why he, in spite of his inflammable tempera- 
ment and his uncommon sensibility, yet had no 
real passion besides music. On the other hand, 
he had many fondnesses, which all together 
served to nourish and to counterbalance this one 
passion. He loved the female sex, a good table, 
good wine, billiards, canary birds, riding, dancing, 
and what not. As a pupil of the elder Yestris 
he prided himself somewhat on his dancing and 



a fine leg. It is sjiid, too, that he distinguished 
himself as Hdriequin and Pierrot, which were his 
fiivorite masquerade characters. All these enjoy- 
ments, to which he gladly gave himself up, served, 
as we have said, for nutriment and counterpoise 
to his peculiar passion : for nutriment, in so far 
as his musical organ exercised a power of assimi- 
lation upon hb other faculties, concentrating all 
the others in itself, so that in this way the joys 
and sorrows, the whole emotional and intellec- 
tual life of the artist conspired to the benefit of 
the art. On the other hand, this very passion 
had to bo checked by some means, lest its excess 
should prove quickly fatal. Possessed day and 
night by the demon of inspiration, and incapable 
of opposing thereto a strong will, which he lacked 
entirely, Mozart sousht to escape it for the mo- 
ment, without always succeeding, whether on foot 
or on horseback. 

The pursuit of amusement, therefore, was so 
much a physical necessity with him, that he had 
to satisfy it at any price, unless he would give up 
the ghost or become insane. So true was this, that 
the more the passion or the rage for labor in- 
creased in him, and they always did increase, the 
greater grew hb need of recreation. In his early 
youth Mozart appears to have been more rational, 
more orderly and economical, than during the 
last seven or eight years of his life ; at a time, 
that is, when masterpieces flowed one upon another 
from his classic pen, and when such continued 
loily inspirations finally caused him frequent 
faintings. 

Alternating from the exalted and almost fever- 
ish sUite which follows the creation of master- 
works, to the intoxication of sensual enjoyment, 
and recovering as it were from one excess by 
plunging into the opposite excess, Mozart knew 
no such thing as mental sleepiness or corporeal 
sluggishness, the far e 'sentir niente (doing and 
feeling nothing,) no such thing as ennui — things 
of which we all accuse ourselves so much, and 
which serve so admirably to give our machine 
repose. Mozart in this way gradually used up 
all the spring of his frail organization in the pur- 
suit of the beautiful, now soaring to it on the 
fiery wings of ecstacy, now seeking it in the most 
learned depths of calculation. AVhen he was 
tired out, he would quench hb thirst at the foun- 
tain of pleasure, and from the same fountain he 
drank death. Exhaustion announced itself al- 
ready with his thirtieth year. He gradually sank 
into a sort of gloomy hypochondria, which tor- 
mented him now more, now less, but which left his 
humor unimpaired the moment that the fit was 
past Thb, wonderful to relate, appeared to 
stimulate his already exceeding activity still more, 
and no doubt became the moral cause of hb most 
sublime creations. 

Who does not know Schiller's " Division of the 
Earth ? " Jove says to men : I give you the 
world ; come and share it brother^like among you. 
All came, the farmer, the merchant, the noble- 
man, the priest, the king. Each one look his 
part After the whole world had been distrib- 
uted, along came the poet Why do you come* 
so late, when I have nothing left to give you ? 

" Mine eyes hung on thy countenance so bright, 
Mine ears drank in thy Heaven's harmony ; 

Forgive the soul, which, drunken with thy light, 
Forgot that Earth had aught for me.'* 

That was a poet's excuse at all events. Jove, 
delighted to hear the true language of the gods 
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Bpokcn by a mortal, replied : AVell, tben, since the 
earth is given away, wing yours^clf up as often as 
you please to ii»« here in my Heaven. 

No one ever made more frequent use of the 
privilege granted by Jupiter to the bons of Apol- 
lo. He was not satisfied with occasionally mount- 
ing to the court of the celestials, but he made 
there his permanent abode. Can we wonder 
after this that he neglected all below hero in this 
world which looked like a paying occupation? 
Every one of my readers has, I fancy, been ad- 
mitted once at least during his life into Olympus ; 
every one has had his moments in which, in his 
enthusiasm about some thing, some person, pome 
idea, he has forgotten the earthly. Then he too 
found himself in Olympu?, face to face with Jove. 
Between us and Mozart, however, there is this 
one small distinction — that we have seen the king 
of the gods very seldom, whereas Mozart lived 
with him always. For us the favors of Jove 
have for the most part had mere illusion and 
mockery for their sequel, llie more prudent 
ones soon mark this and withdraw themselves 
into their shell, like the snail which has thrust out 
its horns at the wrong time. But for Mozart it 
was a succession of glorious, celestial gifts, which 
compensated the poet a hundred-fold for hU ex- 
clusion from the division of the earth. 
(Conclusion next week.) 



Louis Lablache. 

The king of the has^i was born at Naples in the 
year 1794; his father was a rrenchman, and his 
mother a native of the Emerald Isle; the tfon of 
such parents was certain to inherit some of the 
spiightiy characteristics of the lands tliat gave 
them birth. Tlie tenors of the French revolu- 
tion drove the parents of our hero from Marseilles 
to Naples, where Joseph Napoleon granted his 
protection to the family, and placed young I^uis 
in the Conseruatorh della Piela de Turchini, now 
known by the title, San Scbastiano, where 
Lnbla^'hc studied vocal and instrumental music at 
the same tinit*. A contrabassist happened to be 
wanting one day in the orchestra of Santa Onofrio; 
Mareello Perrino, his master, said to him, " You 
understand the violoncello perfectly, you will bo 
easily able to play the double bass." Lablache 
had a sort of repugnance to this instrument, not- 
withstanding whi(;h, he procured the bass gamut 
on Tuesday, and, on the Friday following played 
bis part with perfect exactness. 

Lablache appears to have been stage-struck at 
an early a<!e ; hvc times did be desert the Conser- 
vatorio to make his essay on the boards. At 
length he obtained an engagemeiit at Salerno for 
fifteen ducats a month (Is. 8d. per diem). He 
received a mofith's pay in advance, remained two 
days at Naples, and emptied his purse. Not, 
however, wishing to present himself at Salerno 
without moveable effects, or the appearance of 
8uch^ he took with him a trunk crammed full of 
8«ind. Two days after, the vice-rector of the 
Conservatorio arrived at Naples in quest of him, 
discovered, and gave him into custody of some of 
the ofiicere) in attendance. The impresario seized 
upon the trunk of the fugitive as an indemnity 
for money advanced, — offiters were summoned to 
take an inventory of the effects, when lo, the con- 
tents — sand I were di.<!closed to the gaping crowd. 

The freaks of Lablache were eventually profit- 
able to his comrades and the art in general, for a 
theatre was shortly afterwards constructed in the 
Conservatorio, and thenceforward he was enabled 
to gratify his passion for the stage. Lablache 
thought no more of flight, but continued his 
studies, which he brought to a close at the age of 
seventeen. It is not our intention to follow him 
to the different theatres in which he appeared 
previous to his reaching the Italian Opera m Paris. 
Suffice it to say, that wherever he played his 
talents excited admiration ; the actor was contin- 



ually /cV<>r/, the singer applauded, and the individ- 
ual loaded with testimonies of affection. It was 
in the November of the year 1830 that our fat, 
facetious, and funny friend made his debut in the 
French capiial, in the part of Geronimo, in the 
Optra Matrinionio Sagrtto, Hid entree was a per- 
fect triumph ; he enacted his part with an over- 
whelming talent, and was at once recognized as 
the first basso cantante and primo buffo of our era. 
To form an idea of the power which this actor 

Kossesses over the select and intelligent auditory, 
e should be seen on the Italian stage in a part of 
some importance. Figure to yourself an assembly 
of cold, silent, and abstracted spectators; in an 
instant every head is raised, even' countenance 
animated, every mouth smiling — Lablache is be- 
fore them. Survey those fine and noble features, 
those eyes beaming with genius and frank expres- 
sion, that stature so coloKsal, yet so dignified 1 
Physically, as well as vocally, Lablache is the per- 
fect type of the true basso cantante. lie is at 
home in every character, serious or comic, tragic 
or sentimental ; he seduces and captivates your 
imagination, and holds you in breathless suspense. 
He is an absolute Proteus ; as Marino Falicro, or 
Dulcamara; as the father of Desdemona; as 
Harry the Eighth ; as II Podesta, Don Magnifico, 
or Figaro, he makes you weep, laugh, or shudder 
at pleasure. 

The compass of Lablache's voice is from G in 
the bass to E natural, embracing but thirteen 
notes ; but the timbre,, power, and vibration of his 
tones are prodigious, taken, as they are, with un- 
erring prceis^ion. Hear him in grand concerted 
pieces, with all the surrounding voices in full 
development, and the orchestra putting forth its 
powers — Lablache surmounts the whole, over- 
powers both chorus and instruments; and the 
iclat of his bass phrases, streaking the general 
mass of sound, is never confounded with unisonous 
accompaniment. It is impossible to describe the 
effect of his magnificent organ in morceaux d'en- 
semble ; it is as a cannon amid a rolling fire of 
musketry — as thunder amid the tempest Never- 
theless, ho has a perfect control over this immense 
volume of tone, subduing it at pleasure, and en- 
dowing it with grace, delicacy and occasionally, 
even a space of coquetry. Such are the triumphs 
of art I Cultivation has perfected nature, with- 
out tresspassing on her primitive beauty. 

In lighter pieces he has been known to perform 
wonderful feats of execution. One evening during 
a representation of La Prova, Madame Malibran 
took a fancy to discontent her colleague, by intro- 
ducing ornaments and caprices of extreme diffi- 
culty, which it was the business of Lablache to 
imitate. But the trap laid for this vocal Hercules 
availed only to cause a dis])lay of his agility : 
note after note, trait after trait, shade after shade, 
did Lablai.-he reproduce in falsetto the fioriture 
which Malibran had taken such pains to mature. 
On meeting behind the scene, Malibran could not 
help expressing to Lablache her astonishment at 
the ease with which he had surmounted such 
difficult passages ; and the latter, with bis usual 
bonhommifj replied that he had not been aware of 
the difficulty. 

Lablache is not a singer in the ordinary sense 
of the word. Look not to hiin on every occasion 
for rapid execution, a profu&ion of graces, chro- 
matic ascents and descents. He aims not at 
effect by such trivialities ; he attains it by dra- 
matic truth — by accents of real melody — by the 
intensity of his feelings. Ever awake to a sense 
of the beautiful, he is as capable of interpreting 
the chefs d'auvre of older masters, as the most 
finished productions of contemporary art. 

These fine qualities are the result of studies 
which few of our musicians undertake, but which 
thc\' would do Well, one and all to imitate. 

Lablache never appears in public without much 
patient and extensive inquiry as to the traditionary 
costume and appearance of the individual to be 
represented. It may be remembered that, on his 
first appearance in London as Henry YHI.,^ in 
Anna Bolcna, his resemblance to the historical 
personage struck the spectators with as much 
amazement as though the tyrant himself was 
before them. 

Lablache's great triumph is the opera buffa. 



No actor has ever been so natural in his by-play, 
or more comic and diverting in his text illustra- 
tions. Few things are more amusing than to see 
this Rhodian Colossus caper and flit about the 
stage with the elasticity of a sylph ; we expect 
every moment to see him prostrate ; but, at the 
instant that a lapse seems inevitable, he is off again 
like a butterfly — Mi vedrai far fallone amoroso. 

Thus, great alike in tragedy and comedy, unri- 
valled in the most opposite characters, a theorist 
of unexampled intelligence, Lablache combines 
the qualities of a penect artist To these we 
must add extensive literary knowledge, a keen 
wit, and an elevation of character that ensures 
the esteem and love of all who know him. 
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Mendelssohn's "Chrittns.** 

BY G. A. UACFARRBN. 

• * * * What is published of this Ora- 
torio, we may suppose all that is written, consists 
of two somewhat extensive fragments — the first 
intended to form a portion of the first part, which 
was to embody the Birth of Christ, the second, 
which was to have been comprised in the second 
part, detailing the Sorrows oj Christ. As in his 
other Oratorios, the text is selected from different 
parts of the Bible, with the exception of two co- 
rales or hymns, the words of which as well as the 
tunes are, I believe, attributed to Luther. 

The first fragment opens with a Recitative for 
soprano, " When Jesus our Lord was born in 
Bethlehem.". This calls for little remark. It is 
simple, and thus impressive, relating that the wise 
men came from the East to worship the new-born 
infant. 

The Recitative introduces a Trio of the Wise 
Men, " Say, where is he ? " for tenor and two 
basses. This is a most charming piece of vocal 
harmony, simply accompanied by viola and two 
violoncellos, with a constantly moving part for 
double bass pizzicato. The earnest, calm, and 
purely devotional character of this concise and 
most melodious movement is beautifully conceived 
ar\d perfectly carried out. The stilly tone of the 
instrumentation is admirably in keeping with the 
feeling of the situation, and the point at the con- 
clusion for the voices alone, stands out with 
charming prominence. 

Next follows a Chorus of considerable length 
and importance, ** There shall a star from Jacob 
come forth." This is chiefly characterized by the 
undulating accompaniment in triplets of quavers, 
the continuance of which throughout the various 
modifications of expression which the Chorus 
embodies, gives a reposeful feeling to the whole 
that is eminently in keeping with the divine mes- 
sage that the passages from the Old Testament 
comprised in the text are supposed to convey. 
The lovely melodic phrase, first given by the 
female voices, with which the prophetic an- 
nouncement of the star from Jacob, the sceptre 
from Israel, is delivered, is most beautifully devel- 
oped in the successive entry of the several parts, 
and admirably prolonged until the first full close 
in the fifth of the original key. Thus far is the 
divine message fraught with peaceful tidings; but 
a tone of terrible denunciation is assumed at the 
words, " that will dash in pieces princes and na- 
tions," which ai-e declaimed with great power in 
a passage that includes some most vigorous modu- 
lations; the opening melody with the same words 
as before, but assuming now a new expression by 
means of its different treatment, being inter- 
spersed between the phrases of this episodical 
subject, while the original figure of accompani- 
ment, being still unbroken, gives unity to the 
whole. The return to the key of E flat major, 
and the resumption of the first feeling of the 
chorus, is brought about with most exquisite 
efi'ect, to which the previous prolonged harmonies, 
the anticipation of the opening phrase by the low 
notes of the tenor voices, the sustained notes of 
the accompanying voice, and more than all, the 
gentle brightness of the introduction of the major 
key upon a first inversion of the tonic harmony, 
chiefly tend. The beautiful development that 
now takes place of the principal subject, evinces 
the congeniality of the skill with the imagination 
of the composer, and the lengthened notes of the 
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first full close in the original key of the move- 
ment, are like the appropriate rounding of a 
powerful period in language, and have an ear- 
nestness of expression that is eminently solemn 
and impressive. Here is introduced with singu- 
larly good effect a Corale, " As bright the star of 
mornmg gleams." What is preeminently admi- 
rable in the present example of our composer's 
very favorite practice of appropriating the ancient 
Lutheran tunes is, first, the particular beauty 
arising from the unusual variety in the Corale ' 
itself, and the admirable coloring eiven to it by 
the most felicitous harmony of Aiendclssohn, as 
prominent points of which may be cited the un- 
expected close upon the dominant harmony 
instead of a modulation into the key of B fiat 
major, at the end of the second strain, the long 
notes to the line, **Thy word, Jesus," and the 
powerful breadth of the concluding strain ; and 
second, the exquisite manner in which it is made 
to erow out of the cadence of the Chorus, and in 
which it is united with the entire movement, by 
being interspersed with fragments of the fimire 
of accompaniment that has been till now unbro- 
kenly sustained, through which it bursts like sun- 
beams through a silver mist that has been filled, 
while yet undispersed, with their radiance. As in 
all cases of the employment of these Lutheran 
tunes incidentally in extensive compositions, in 
the present instance a very great part of the 
designed effect must be lost upon an English 
audience, who are unacquainted with the tunes ; 
but let us suppose a public accustomed to hear, 
nay, accustomed to sing, these Corales as a por- 
tion of divine ser\'ice at least once a week, to 
whom they have thus become from infancy famil- 
iar as the Lord's prayer or their parent's bene- 
diction, and we may imagine what impression 
must be made upon them by the pertinent intro- 
duction of a tune that has been their lifelong 
subject of household reverence. • • • • 

Thus ends the first fragment, the character of 
which throughout is of gentleness, and peace, and 
love. • • ♦ • 

The other fragment, from the second part of 
the Oratorio, opens with a moot powerfully dra- 
matic scene, comprising several alternations of 
Recitative for a tenor solo with continuous move- 
ment for the chorus. It presents the trial and 
condemnation of Christ, and the text is taken 
from the gospels of St Luke and St. John. To 
the solo voice is assigned the narration, including 
the words of Pilate ; to the chorus, the vocifera- 
tions of the turbulent and exasperated multitude. 
First, we have the accusation : he perverts the 
people, forbids the payment of the tribute to 
Usesar, declares he is Christ, the King. This is 
declaimed with a wild tone of savage derision ; 
the responses of the chorus of female and of male 
voices, with the ironical eoiphasis of the first word 
in the passages, " He is Christ 1" and the con- 
temptuous scorn conveyed in the subsequent ren- 
dering of the same words by all the voices in 
unison, concluding with the piercing cry of execra- 
tion on the last words, **ein Kdnig!" indeed fulfil 
this description. The narrative is continued in 
the Recitative, how Pilate said he found no fault 
with Him. Another still short, though somewhat 
more extensive, movement for the chorus em- 
bodies the cry of the people. He stin*eth up the 
Jews by teaching them in every place. The 
employment to a very small extent of the fugual 
form of subject and answer has here a most 
tumultuous and very dramatic effect, and the few 
bars of unison at the close are rendered immensely 
impressive by the previous dispersion of the 
voices. There is an exquisitely beautiful transi- 
tion at the opening of the following brief Recita- 
tive, in which Pilate again declares that he finds 
no fault in Him, and that he will therefore chas- 
tise Him, and let Him go. Then follows a spirited 
Allegro, in which the people furiously vociferate : 
I' Away with Him, and give us Barabbas I" repeat- 
ing a^ain and again the name of him whose 
franuhisement they demand, in a manner that 
most vividly presents the vehemence of a popular 
excitement The narrative continues to relate 
how Pilate expostulated with the multitude, for he 
was wiUing to release Him. Then follows a short 
movement, in which they exclaim, " Crucify Himl" 



which is eminently interesting from its similitude 
in character to the scene of the stoning of Stephen 
in Sl Paulj and to that of Jezebel excitinir the 
people in Elijah, seeming to indicate tliat Mcn- 
aelssohn had some particular image in his mind 
of the thirst for vengeance in a bigoted people 
against the representative of purity, the true 
agent of Heaven, and, as he repeats the very 
notes of the chorus in St. Paul later in the Ora- 
torio when ho describes another uprising against 
Paul and Barnabas, so he repeats the same idea 
in Eluahf and again in Christ, when the mob and 
the Divine Personage of his story are placed in 
the same relationship with each other. The pre- 
sent short Chorus might, I cannot but surmise, 
have been different, perhaps better, if that in St. 
Paul had not existed, for there appears to be a 
somewhat forced, and not quite natural accentua- 
tion of the word "crucify," which suggests the 
idea that in this place he wished to avoid iden- 
tity, though he could not fore<!0 similitude with 
the other. This Chorus of " Crucify Him !" is 
the most important portion of the scene in which 
it stands, important as regards length and con- 
struction, and it is certainly the most prominent 
as regards effect. 

The Recitative goes on to relate how Pilate said 
to the people, " Take ye Him, then, and crucify 
Him, for I can find no fault in Him." Then fol- 
lows another choral movement of a somewhat 
more grave and less vehement character than 
either of the preceding, "We have a sacred 
law; according to that law he shall perish I" 
wherein the words must come out with great 
clearness if properly enunciated, for the voices, 
which enter successively after the fugual form, are 
accompanied with the sustained harmony of the 
string instruments only, which leaves them free 
for the articulation of the syllables as a solo voice 
in recitative. The chief subject is briefly but 
finely worked, and the whole has a brOad and 
energetic effect Thb verv grand scene, in which 
the skill of the all-accomplished artist most nobly 
developes the imaginings of the highest genius, 
concludes with a Recitative that relates how Pilate 
delivered their victim to the people, who bore Him 
away, followed by a multitude of men and women 
bewailing and lamenting for Him. There exist 
few examples of the appropriation of the artifices 
of counterpoint to what may be called dramatic 
purposes, that are so free from the effect of 
pedantry, and therefore so natural, so entirely 
true to the action of the scene, as those to which 
allusion has been made in the above description ; 
one feels not that the scholastic contrivances of 
,the fu^ue are brought into play, but that the 
assembled, violently-excited multitude echo from 
side to side, wholly without order, their mutual 
feelings of hatred and vengeance ; and thus it is 
that in hiding the means of art the end is only fully 
accomplished. The instrumentation throughout 
is most powerful; the forcible treatment of the 
brass instruments, with the frequent employment 
of the whole of the string instruments in unison, 
has prodigious vigor, and the almost constant use 
of the oboes and clarionets, all upon the same 
notes, produces that quality of tone which only 
can compete with such a distribution of the rest 
of the orchestra. 

The next piece is a Chorus of most touching 
pathos and exquisite loveliness : " Daughters of 
Zion, weep for yourselves and for your children." 
Language would fail in the attempt to describe 
the refined beauty of this, the most captivating, if 
not postively the most admirable portion of the 
publication. It needs, however, no description in 
words, for it must become very generally known, 
and then its merits loill manifest themselves to all 
classes of hearers. There are so many examples 
of Mendelssohn's pre-eminent success in 'the 
truthfulness of plaintive expression, that one may 
easily suggest to the reader an idea of the feeling 
of the present exquisite movement by reference 
to any of these, such as the introduction of the 
Symphony in A minor, the Chorus in G minor, 
interspersed with the* speeches of the heroine, in 
Antigone, the contralto air in £ minor in Elijah ; 
but while it is so much like these as to identify 
it with the style of the author, it is unlike them 
all as each of them is unlike the others, and, con- 



taining all that can be of beauty, it is indeed an 
epitome of the style it embodies. For special 
points of interest may bo cited, first and chief, 
the opening melody ; the very striking transition, 
and indeed the whole of the episodical matter at 
the words : " For surely the days are coming when 
ye fihall exclaim unto the mountains, fall down on 
us!" the declamation of these last words being 
specially striking; continuous of this is the dimin- 
uendo leading back to the original key of G minor, 
on the words, " Hide us I hide us !" Then, the 
re-entry of the principal melody, assigned now to 
the male voices with a response for the sopranos 
built upon it; then, an inexpressibly beautiful 
phrase for the soprano voices only, with the limited 
accompaniment of the two violins pizzicato ; then, 
the assignment of the same phrase to the basses, 
with successive imitations of the other vocal 
parts ; and, not the least, the repetition of the last 
vocal phnasc, by wind instruments, for the con- 
cluding Symphony, presenting the echo of one's 
own thought, or that sense suotler than thought, 
which clothes not itself in words, and, filling our 
own being, is incommunicable to others save by 
sympathy alone. The pizzicato accompaniment 
of quavers in arpeggio that is continued, except- 
ing during the episode, in which as the lament of 
the weeping daughters of Zion is presented in 
their own woixls, a more personal, and therefore 
more impassioned character is assumed in the 
mu.sic than elsewhere throughout the movement. 
This pizzicato accompaniment has a particularly 
picturesque eff*ect, and its giadual resumption 
after the break just named as the only exception 
to its continuance, lea<ls back most charmingly to 
the feeling of the principal subject The recur- 
rence to this is brought about with a felicity 
peculiar to Mendelssohn by the anticipation of the 
accent of the opening phrase by the female voices 
in thirds, with the accompaniment in the unison 
and octave of oboes and flute only. The com- 
bination of oboes and clarionets in nnison, which 
is most forcible in conjunction with the brass in- 
struments, as in the previous piece, is employed 
also a great deal in the present Chorus, and, I 
should think, too freely; for without the counter- 
balance of trombones and trumpets, the tone pro- 
duced by this combinjition is nasal, and little in 
keeping with the gentle plaintiveness that for the 
most part prevails througliout the movement 

The last piece bronglit before us is a Corale, 
** He leaves his heavenly portals," of which I can- 
not have the pleasure to speak with the enthusiasm 
that, up to this point, has gone hand-in-hand with 
my judgement The tune itself, is more or less 
like most of the others of its class, moving up and 
down almost unexceptionably in crotchets, and 
depending, beyond the associations that those who 
are familiar with it in divine service must connect 
with it, wholly upon its treatment by the mu&ician 
for its effect upon an audience, and the treatment 
Mendelssohn nas given to it is open to consider- 
able <|uestion. His harmony is such a mixture of 
the diatonic and chromatic schools as produces a 
most unsatisfactory effect, and it involves so many 
changes of key within so few bars as to leave at 
the end but a vague impression of what is the 
real tonic of the movement. Mendelssohn might, 
or he might not, have retained this piece as it at 
present stands, had he completed the Oratoria 
As we see it, it affords the negative encourage- 
ment to aspiring minds that wrestle with iheory, 
and, emulating the highest, fiiil to attain that 
beaut V which they feel but cannot express — - 
namely, that even Mendelssohn was not immacu- 
kte. 

Thus much of the intended masterwork of the 
author of Elijah is all that the world can know of 
Mendelssohn's great design in the oratorio of 
Christ. Most nighl^ interesting it is, and, in 
many places, preeminently beautiful ; but, I am 
disposed to think, from the evidence of the other 
works of our composer, and from the knowledge 
we have of his course of thought and habit of 
composition, that the greatest parts, those upon 
which were to rest the importance as a work of 
art, and as an illustration of the gi'andest subject, 
of the unfinished Oratorio were uncommenced 
when death closed the already brilliant aud still 
more brightly promising career of Mendelssohn. 
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St Cecilia. 



Tlie Ti-ibune has very pleasant Ictten from Rome, 
signed " Au Revoir/' describing the ceremonies of Car^ 
nivnl and Lent From one of them, dated Feb. 14, 1S56, 
we ttike tlie fuliowiiig interesting account of the patron 
saint of Music, and the devotion still paid to her shrine. 

Rome still fosters a long trnin of devotees for whom 
fate or fjiirh reserves the gacrifice of a worldly life. Her 
convents are counted by hundreds, and the stars of 
the cnlcndar are their patrons, among whom St. 
Cecilia i-s most illustrious. Slie was a Roman huly of 
high rank and great culture, who, in the early days of 
the new religion, e<»pou5cd Christianity and Viilerinn. 
She crownod her hnsbr^nd's conversion, and they bore 
to^jelher their ra:irtyr palms to heaven. Her beauty, ac- 
complishments and triumphant faith have won her the 
wor^liip uf women, and the noblest inspirations of men 
owe their origin to this sainted patron of musio and 
painting. Raphael represented her listening to angelic 
choirs, her own harp and lyre forgotten at her feet. She 
is ninong <inints on the earth, but the others hear not the 
heavenly melo<ly. Domenichino, who paints the seen 
better (hnn the un<iecn, leaves the martyr In her nalace, 
lying on the steps of her rich bath-room, where site suf- 
ierod her first tortures. There is no murderer seen In 
this picture, as In the same master's martyrdom of St. 
Agnes, but blofd flows from a wound, and a woman, 
kneeling, admiring, arloring, more than deploring, g:\th- 
ers it up with a napkin and puts it in a vase. Another, 
astonished, pitying, shuddering, stands back, and beside 
her a man, more manly, but moved, shows ft boy 
blanciied with fear how one should die for the faith. On 
the other side a girl kneels and watches, and a mother 
forgets her infant, who strains away from her grasp, 
startled, for he, with the saint, looks up, and they onipr 
see the ni:gel in the nir wiih the palm and crown. This 
sympatliy of babes with saints and angels, and faith in 
the prevailing power of youth and innocence, are often 
lllu%tru!eii by these two artists ; as in the Bnrning of the 
Borgo, where Raphnel makes a mother bid her child 
kneel to Invoke a cessation of the flames. One master 
is second onlv to the other in power, and both excel all 
others in thefr just, delicate and varied renderings of the 
subtil*^ poetry of the passions, and seem in particular to 
have excelled themselves in their ideas of the beautiful 
singing saint and sufferer. From them we foster ac- 
qn.iiutimce and familiarity with the woman, the Chris- 
tian, the virgin-wife and martyr. And so "with double 
interest we approached the spot'where she lived and died. 
The Roman palace is become a church, and its bell- 
tower rijses over the room of the death scene. Its bells 
announce the present solemnity. The mantle of the 
martyr is falling on one of her followers. Friends are 
gathering, music is prepnriiig, nuns are praying, a 
mother weeps, a father rather rages, a brother trembles, 
a daughter and sister is sighing and resolving and adorn- 
ing hcr>clf for the sacrifice. A new disciple of the pat- 
ron saint is coming to conpummate her vows, in conj-e- 
crating her virgin life to the cloister. 

We entered a court to approach the Church of St. 
Cecilia. Cardinal carriages, caparisoned with crimson 
and gold, attended by three footmen, each in rich liv- 
eries, and coachmen in costumes of suitable magnifl- 
cence, stood on the side next to the convent Other 
noble equipages encircled the court, and the Swiss 
and Papal Guards stood abont the doors. The interior 
of the church is simple, in white and gold, with a painted 
ceiling. The altar gleamed with light and gilded orna- 
ments, and is made of the richest marbles, inlaid with 
precious stones. A space before it was carpeted and re- 
served open for the ceremony. On each side of this 
aisle rows of chrdrs were placed, the first for friends, the 
othere for strangers and spectators. Priests, In short 
black breeches, and long black stockings, and floating 
black gowns of silk, seated the ladies, while striped 
guards of the Pope, with long-handled, lanced toma- 
hawks, stood in reserve to prevent indiscreet seizures of 
seats. All the Catholics kneeled a long time after enter- 
ing the church, or turned to the side chapel where mass 
was performing. At length their prayers were ended, 
and white-gloved elegance on the front seats seemed im- 
patient for the commcncemont of the ceremony. Then 
a Cardinal appeared in canonicals, followed by numerous 
attendants and servants, and proceeded up the reserved 
aisle. His face was meek, his eyes fixed, and palm was 
placed to palm as children are taught to pray, till he 
waved the right hand slowly In signs of the cross and 
blessed the people. All bow'ed or kneeled and crossed 
themselves as he passed. After kneeling and praying, 
the Cardinal seated himself on ft gilded stool before the 
altar; then divers men completed his toilet as maids 
would do for a queen— he rapt in devotion, while they 
wrapped him in scarfs and capes and stoles. Presently 
a command of order and silence darkened his face; then 
an illumination succeeded, which announced the entrance 
of the bride of the spiritual spouse. She was dressed as 
brides of men are wont to be, and attended by a princess 
to give her away, whom some called Barberini,and some 
by another name as illustrious. Behind them followed 
small winged things, snpporting the long white satin 
train of the novice. They were two tiny girls with 
crowns of roses around their heads, below which light 
snnny curls fell over their shoulders. They wore frocks 
of tarleton— one pink and one bine — with starry spangles 
on their short, frilled skirts. Plnmaged wings of rain- 
bow hnet hung in repose on their little backs. 



With the precision of pages, and the naivete of angels 
and babies, they bore their silken burdens up the nave. 
On approaching the Cardinal the maiden kneeled and 
kissed his hand, and then with the angels and princess 
she was seated. A sermon followed, during which time 
some stared, some wondered, some wept. The girl was 
young, just eighteen, with proportions widely at variance 
with those of the graces. She wore a coronet of bril- 
liants, with marabouts and flowers attaching her veil of 
white lace. Her neck and arms were properly covered, 
though the rest of her toilette, with the exception of its 
shabby gentility, was similar to that prescribed at foreign 
courts. Broad lace partly mounted her skirt, and its 
train aped likewise magnificence ineflectually. The ac- 
companying princess wore a lavender silk with a high 
Ince bertha; her head sparkled too with diamonds. 
When the sermon was finished, the princess accompanied 
her charge to the Cardinal. She kneeled, received the 
cnicifix, and then rising, took hold of a part of his 
mantle, and so, followed by the train-bearing angels, left 
the church to enter the convent. A few lady friends 
followed them. Then in a chapel at the right of the 
high altar of the church, and behind a close grating, 
the rest of the ceremony was performed. The nuns 
in their white cashmere robes, some with and others 
without black veils, c:ime down to receive the new 
sister who had just espoused the Lamb. The Car- 
dinal in his mitre stood without the grating, and an in- 
toned service began. 

Then the novice was dismantled of her bridal attire; 
her crown, and feathers, and flowers, gloves, bracelets, 
and jewels, one by one were laid off. The draping folds 
of etenial chastity closed around her; vows were con- 
summating; her fong black hair hung over the white 
mantle, then disappeared; one by one, cap and cape of 
the chaste costume covered her; then the Cardinal sa- 
luted her by her new name. "Maria Sforza" was 
become " Maria Colomba of the precious blood of Jesus.*' 
Her brother stood by me at the moment ; he had been 
relating to a companion the history of his sister's deter- 
mination to take the veil. I had 'melted with his emo- 
tions. When the new name was pronounced, he grew 
snddenly pale, as if petrified in despair. It was finished. 
Never again could lie behold his sister, but separated 
from her by the bars of the convent. It was like stand- 
ing on the* brink of the sepulchre of a beloved friend, 
with the agony of n moment prolonged to years. The 
father, it appears, had opposed the consecration and 
withheld his presence from the ceremony. The mother 
was near by, overflowing with tears. The girl from in- 
fancy had declared her desire to be a nun; recent oppo- 
sitions to her will had induced Illness, till its restraint 
was abandoned. 

Music followed the consecration. Tlie nuns behind 
the grating held long tapers, which lighted strangely 
their calm faces and white robes. A heavy, brilliant 
diadem was placed on the head of the newly initiated. 
The choir was of men, who stood by the high altar of the 
church. One voice, sweet as St. Cecilia's, long-toned, 
pure and melodious, at first concealed its origin from my 
ears. There was no woman in the choir and no boys to 
be seen ; but at length 1 found the rare tones came from 
a tall, priestly-clad person; was the boy overgrown, or 
the man a wo't.ian ? I could not tell. Bnt the chants 
were noble, the occasion eloquent The patron was pro- 
pitious—inspiration hung over the altar— the image of 
the saint lay beneath it It is a beautiful reclining mar- 
ble statnc, mwleled in the sixteenth century from a 
drawing taken from the body of the Saint as fonnd 
miraculously preserved in the bier brought fh)m the cat- 
acombs. The Saint is represented lying on the right 
side, the head turned backward, and the face, hidden, 
resting toward the earth. The arms artf distended to- 
gether, and the lower limbs lie gracefully bent She is 
wonderfully well poised, whether by miracle of the 
martyr or artist. A large diamond, gift of some devotee, 
gleams on her marble finger. Back of the statne is an 
alabaster sarcophagus, containing the remains of St. Ce- 
cilia, in a silver box of great weight The front of the 
altar is decorated with agates, lapis lazuli, and other 
precious stones. Immense wealth is lavished on these 
shrines of Saints. There is the same idolatry in this as 
in us for the love we bear the relics of departed fViends, 
except ours is the more selfish, as it comes from memory 
rather than tradition. 

At the left, on leaving the Church, are still shown the 
baths of St Cecilia. There the yonng Christian was 
first arrested and plunged in boiling water, after which 
she received the wounds of her pursuers. The ancient 
heating apparatus of the baths is still seen through an 
opening of the present pavement All the walls are now 
encnisted with marbles, except at the pipes which con- 
veyed water or steam to the room. A door at the right 
of the conrt opens into a part of the Convent, where 
friends and invited guests entered to bid adieu to the 
new nun, who, I suppose, with the other sisters, stood 
behind an unveiled grating. Here refreshments of cof- 
fee, cakes and creams were profusely dispensed, of which 
the Cardinal and his attendant ecclesiastics partook 
with the others. The company seemed merry as on a 
festive occasion. One had died to the world, but they 
believed her bom to glory. Sonnets were distributed, 
exalting the beatitude of the new " Maria of the prec- 
ious blood of Jesus." Finally, the feasting finished, 
people and equipages departed, the Convent closed, the 
Church grew atilL We returned to fhe high altar; men 
were arranging it, and the sisters occasionally raised the 
curtain of the grating to give them directions. Over the 
side naves are closed pUleries with windows closely 



crossed by gilded bars. There the nuns come to hear 
public service in the Church, and during the ceremonies 
of the day we had distinguished their white forma 
moving and resting behinathem. Opposite the high 
altor and over the grand entrance is another gallery 
entirely grated for the organ and singers, ana I am 
told that here the music of the nuns is sometimes ex- 
tremely fine. 
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New Volume.— Subscriptions are now in order for a 
new year of the Journal of Jftuic, With the number 
for Saturday, April 6, it will outer upon its Ji/A year, 
and ninth txdume. With that number we shall commence 
the publication of a translation, made expressly for this 
journal, of a beautiful Art novel by Mme. Obohoe 
Sakd, in which the characters are musical, and which 
has never yet appeared in English. It will make pleas- 
ant reading for the summer months. 

Our readers generally, os well as our agents, are ear- 
nestly requested, as they wish this Journal not only to 
continue its existence, bnt to improve- in character and 
variety of matter, to exert themselves a little now to send 
ns in the names of new subscribers. 

Terms, as heretofore, by mail, $2 per annum; by car- 
rier, $2,60, pajfoble in advance. This condition of pre- 
payment will hereafter, especially in the case of out-of- 
town subscribers, be more strictly enforced. The really 
serious losses which have been the reward of our indul- 
gence hitherto, compel us to this measure. 

All who do not expressly notify us of their wish to 
stop the Journal at the expiration of their term, will still 
continue to receive it, and be counted as subscribers for 
another year. 

D:;7"No suBscRipnoiv beckxyed for a bhortbr pe- 
riod THAN SIX MONTHS ; AHD HONE FOB LESS THAN A 
TEAR, UNLESS PAID IN ADVANCE. 

To DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 

We are sorry to address a numerous company. A 
large proportion of the just earnings of our Journal for 
the past two years or more is still withheld from us. 
Hundreds of dollars are due to us for unpaid advertise- 
ments and subscriptions. We have a long list of doubtfvl 
names, to whom the paper has been sent for months and 
years, yet who answer no bills; these names we must cut 
off, unless they prove themselves good names at once. 

0:^We have enclosed bills to a large number of sub- 
scribers who have not yet paid for the year now closing, 
and beg that they will promptly remit by mail or other- 
wise. 

tfendel88ohn*8 Fonr-F&rt Songs. 

The publication of an American editaon of these 
admirable works, complete in one volume, de- 
serves more than a passing notice. It does honor 
to our young townsoum, Mr. J. C. D. Parker, 
who has taken the pains to accompany the German 
words with a careful English version, which is 
singable and true to the sense and spirit of the 
original wherever that is possible under the con- 
ditions of strict preservation of form and rhythm. 
It does honor to the enterprising publisher, Mr. 
DiTSoy ; and it will be an honor to the music- 
loving sons and daughters of America if they will 
give it a tithe of the attention which thej have 
paid to " Negro Minstrelsy," « Old Folks' Con- 
certs,** and the endless "native" multiplication 
of sentimental or burlesque trash which floods the 
land in the shape of " original*' songs and glees. 

The Four-part Song, which is so common 
among the Germans, especially as rang by men's 
voices in the musical festivals and unions Of the 
Mannerchore, Liederkianze, &c., is something 
essentially different from the Quartet, although it 
may be sung by one voice only on each part In 
the Quartet, each of the tour parts represents a 
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distinct dramatic individual ; it is strictly a con- 
certed piece. The Four-part Song is simply the 
harmonized utterance of an individual subjective 
feeling ; it is literally a song in four parts. It is 
coomionly sung in clubs or circles or large choirs 
with many voices on a part ; and yet it differs 
from a Chorus ; for a chorus is the collective ut- 
terance of a common sentiment animating a mass ; 
in the chorus the mass, the people, as such, become 
actors in the history. Here on the contrary we 
have but a song^ an individual experience or 
feeling, but with the musical expression complet- 
ing itself in the harmony of othei voices, instead 
of projecting itself upon the background of an 
instrumental accompaniment The four-part song 
has more points in common with the English 
Glee, perhaps, than with any short form of vocal 
harmony. 

The most perfect types of the class are these 
forty and more four-part songs of MENDELSSonN. 
Fifteen of the number are for male voices only, 
(first and second tenor, first and second bass) ; all 
the others are for the usual quartet of male and 
female voices. The subjects are mostly found in 
little poems expressive of the love of nature, the 
sad or glad experiences and aspirations of the 
heart ; fresh and genuine little lyrics, sometimes 
by great poets, such as Goethe, sometimes 
quaint old snatches of popular minstrelsy, with a 
flavor of nationality about them. The music is 
sympathetically true to the spirit of the words in 
every case ; while each song is a product of the 
most refined and perfect art, it has still the charm, 
the breezy perfume of any natural wild-flower of 
melody. They show the point where Art and 
Nature meet How truly the emotions awakened 
by the return of Spring find utterance in the 
three little pieces marked to be sung in connec- 
tion, called " Presage of Spring," " The Prim- 
pose," and « Festival of Spring" 1 

O balmy Spring perfume I 

Soon will the violets bloom, &c. 
• « « « 

Lovely, golden day of Spring! 

Souls with rapture filling ! 

« • • « 

Why to toil in this glad hour 

Should a thought be given ? 
Spring-time is a solemn feast, 

Give it then to Heaven. 

Indeed there is so much of Spring and the woods 
and the birds in these little songs, that we wish 
we could sing them all to our readers as an ap- 
propriate Spring greeting ; they become the pre- 
sent season as Christmas and New Year's gifts 
do the last week in December ; for, as Shakes- 
peare says : 

Why, now comes in the sweet o* the year, 
And the red blood reigns in the winter*8 pale. 

Not less characteristic and tenderly true has the 
composer been to the sadder and graver themes 
and moods, to Autumn and parting and the 
thoughts of death. One of the most beautiful is 
that solemn and tranquil Adagio, entitled " Rest- 
ing Place", or more literally " Vale of Rest." 

When I see at set of sun 
Golden cloud-hills rising o'er me, 
Fain the thought would come before me, 
Tears mine eyelids swelling : 
Shall that be my dwelling 
When this weary life is done ? 

In eztremesi contrast vrith this, wonderfully wild 
and stirring, setting the blood tingling in every 
vein and filling the imagination vrith a sense of 



everything in motion and of echoing remoteness, is 
the '* Hunting Song" which follows. It is in B 
minor, and the strains commence pianutsimo and 
seem rapidly approaching till they reach ff and 
then recede and die away in the distance : 

Ever onward and onward the loud huzza 
Thro* forest and woodland is heard from afar ! 

The songs for male voices only arc naturally 
such as grew out of occasions .created by the 
musical, social and patriotic meetings of the sing- 
ing clubs, Mdnnerchdre. Some as before are 
songs of Nature and sentiment, but most of them 
are convivial songs, students' son<rs, songs of 
union, friendship, country, &c. There is one 
which surely should become popular among us ; it 
is called 

The Song of thb Bravb Man. 

Counsel fair and words they gave me, 

Crown 'd with honors they fain would have me, 

Told me fame was a fickle thing, 

Said they would take me under their wing. 

Chorua, Told me fame, &c: 

But with all their protestation, 
Soon I had died from pure starvation, 
Had there not come a jolly friend, 
Boldly my fortunes to defend. 
Chorua. Had there not come, &c. 

Jolly friend ! from want did he save me, 
I'll ne'er forget the help that he gave me ; 
Shame that I cannot a greeting send, 
For I myself am this jolly friend. 

For "jolly friend" the German has braver 
Mann ; but the translation is true to the spirit, 
and in most lines to the letter. Every verse is 
sung by a single bass voice, and then the last 
two lines are "repeated in chorus. 

It would be pleasant to quote all day from this 
rich Buck der Lieder, to cull out flower after 
flower to examine it and inhale its sweetness 
singly, but we should need to quote notes as well 
as words, and we have not the room. We can 
only hope that the rare gift will be widely appre- 
ciated; that we shall soon hear these four-part 
songs of Mendelssohn in glee-clubs, in home 
circles, serenades and concerts, wherever the 
fresh voices meet to gratify a pure love of ex- 
citement and to cultivate the heaven-born sense 
of beauty through the medium of song. Let 
them supplant the empty, common-place, inferior 
manufactured melodies in which what gift of mu- 
sic we as a people now have runs to waste. And 
let them provoke to severe, conscientious practice, 
aiming at an artistic perfection in the rendering, 
which shall be worthy of. such true works of Art. 
These very songs, generally known and sung 
among us, would do incalculably much to develop 
a pure and genuine taste for music in our people ; 
just as the multiplication of such busts as the 
" Clyte " cultivates the popular sense of beauty 
through the eye. 

The book is beautifully printed, in a large oc- 
tavo form of 150 pages. It would be perfect but 
for one objection which occurs (only occasionally 
to be sure) where a song has many verses. To 
save printing the music over and over, the words 
are sometimes so piled upon the lines that in 
singing at sight one may easily get bewildered. 
So much we sacrifice in these days of ours to 
cheapness I 



Concerts of fhe Week. 

The season is near an end, and we have little to 
report. 
Mrs. BosjL Gabcia. Ds Ribas had a successful 



concert in the Tremont Templo last Sntnnlny eve- 
ning. If one of the largest audiences of the bcason 
was any evidence, the lady and her husband have 
lost nothing of the esteem in which they have long 
been held in our musical community. Both were 
warmly received, and warmly applauded in their sev- 
eral performances. Mrs. Do Ribas displayed a great 
deal of execution in singing the " Ricci Waltz" and 
the beautiful Rossini duct: Amor poatenle, vriiU Mr. 
ARTnuRSON. Mr. Dk Riuas's oboe sang Ernst's 
Elegie very sweetly and expressively. Mr. Arthur- 
son sang with his usual good taste and feeling. Mr. 
Satter gave a striking display of ^ prodigious " 
pianism in an original fantasia on themes from Er- 
nani and 11 Trocalore^ not omitting the anvils. Loud- 
ly recalled, he gave the march from the Proyhdle. 
He used a powerful Halle t & Davis Grand. The 
orchestra was lar^c and excellent, essentially tlic 
same taa in tho Orchestral Concerts, and under Mr. 
ZERRAnn's direction played the overture to Send' 
ramide delightfully. All this was in the first part. 
We were unable to remain through the second, and 
were sorry to lose some good things, especially the 
violin-playing of our old friend Ketzer, who, we are 
told, showed the fire of youth, and played beautifully 
in tlie duet by Herz and Lafonte. 



The Amateur Orchestra. — For many years 
there has existed in this city a club of amateurs, who 
have met for the practice of orchestral music. On 
Wednesday evening they invited some of their friends 
to Chickering's to listen to the following nice little 
programme : 

VART I. 

1. Grand Slnfbnle, No. 10. In D major, MoMit. 

Allegro— Andante— Miiiu«tto and Trio- Finale, Prento. 

2. Overiuie iu F major, Op. 44, F. KalliirodA. 

PART II. 

8. Overtare : " Le None de Figaro," Monrt. 

4. CaTatina : ** La Favorita," Doniaetti. 

6. Piano-Forte Concerto, No. 16, C mivlor, Moi&rt. 

Allegro maestoso— And»nCo— Allegretto. 
6. Overtun : " Cenercntola," ^Rossinf. 

We certainly were surprised to hear a Mozart 
symphony (and a beautiful one it was, seldom it ever 
given in our concerts,) sound so much like a sym- 
phony, when played by merely amateurs. Some of 
the instruments were really well played. Still better 
was the melodious and graceful overture by Kalli- 
woda. There was at least an eai*nestncss and hearti- 
ness in the performance which was quite refreshing. 
The band consisted of some twcntv or more mem- 
berg, mostly young men, but with a number of vet- 
erans, who worked at double bass, bassoons, &c. Wo 
were sorry our engagements would not let its hear 
the second part, especially the Concerto, which we 
understand wos played by an amateur young lady of 
Charlcstown, who is an accomplished pianist. 

Wo have no right to give names ; nor did we go 
to criticize. But such a thing deserves mention as 
a good example. It is good to try one's own hand 
at orchestral performance, if only as teaching one 
the better to understand the symphonies, &c., when 
he hears them played by real orchestras. Much iruo 
love and knowledge of music must grow out of such 
experiments ; and it is pleasant to see how old men 
and young men meet thus on a common ground, 
as it were, of undying youth in Art. 

Mr. GusTAV Satter, the pianist, commenced on 
Thursday a series of Piano Concerts, varied with 
string quartets and vocal pieces, at the piano saloon 
of Messrs. Hallet & Davis. Further particulars 
have not reached us. 

J[ew Music. 

Our three leading Boston music-publishers still 
rival each other in the multitude and external beauty 
of their publications ; and what is better, each, be- 
sides the ever-springing crop of merely popular, 
ephemeral things, seems anxious also to identify his 
name with the best list of works that have an endur^ 
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ing valac. Our tabic groans andcr die heaps of 
songs, pinno pieces, exercises, instruction books, &c., 
which have come from these several mills within a 
few weeks. To be sure, the bulk might be reduced 
a good deal without much loss of weight ; yet there 
is good wheat as well as chaff. A mere list will 
show how tlie case stands. To begin with the 
youngest, but not least enterprising of the three : 

Katiian liiciiARDSON Still turns out new editions 
(or thousands) of his very popular '* Modtrn Scliool 
for tJui Piano" which seems to have taken its place 
as a standard work. He has also recently issued a 
smaller instruction book, intended as preparatory to 
that, and fingered upon the same principle, called 
the ^* First Book for Vie Piano-Forte^* by A. Le Cnr- 
pentier. Professor of Music in the Conservatoire at 
Paris, It is expressly for beginners, and is exten- 
sively used in Europe. Mr. H. is also the publisher 
of the excellent little '* Manual of Harmony/^ by J. 
C. I). Parker, which we have before noticed. He 
has lately issued : 

^\Tivelve Sonatas for Vie Piano *^ by Muzio 
Clbubnti. The Sonatas of Clemen ti form an im- 
portant link in the history of piano music ; they 
belong to the classics of the instrument, and should 
be in the hands of every accomplished player, while 
they arc excellent lessons for the student. They 
belong to the old and not the modem virtuoso school 
of pianists, nor have they the difficulties nor the 
wealth of thought, the inspiration, of sonatas like 
Beethoven's. Yet they are elegant in style, and 
tmly interesting and useful, if not wholly up to the 
demands of our day, or so satifying as the works of 
grander genius in the same form. The four already 
issued are by no means difficult. We welcome them 
as helping materially to complete our library of 
sonata music. Mr. Ditson has reprinted for us all 
the sonatas of Beethoven ; Mr. Reed the best of 
those of Haydn ; Mr. Wade those of Mozart ; and 
now a fourth Boston publisher adds Clemeuti to the 
list. 



Geo. p. Reed & Co. send us : 

1. Rossini's "Soirees Musicales** eight of the 
twelve numbers being now completed. No. 7, the 
Barcarole, Im Gita in Gondola^ is one of the most 
beautiful of the whole, and reminds one of the ad- 
mirable music in the firet part of " William Tell." 
No. 8 is Uie famous Neapolitan Tarantella, Gia la 
luna, which Sig. Belletti used to sing with so much 
effect in Jenny Lind's concerts. Words Italian 
and English, happily rendered by C. J. Spragub. 
We know of no more desirable collection of Italian 
songs. 

2. ^*Ilaly : " a collection of pieces for three female 
voices, from the best composers, including the 
masked Trio from Don Giovanni ; the chorus : Se- 
reni e vaghiy from Semiramide ; a simitar chorus from 
La Favorita; the song: Son vergin vezzosa (harmon- 
ized) ; a prayer by Curschmann ; Rossini's beautiful 
" Charity;" Trio and Chorus of Vestals from Spon- 
tini's La Vestuk^ &c. For young ladies, who have 
cultivated the art of singing to a somewhat artistic 
point, and who want good th ings to sing together 
cither in trio or chorus, here is something very ser- 
viceable. 

3. " Beauties of Mozart and Beethoven in 
form of Petites Fantasies for young pianists," by 
Tn. Oesten. Themes are culled from the operas 
and the instrumental chamber music of these mas- 
ters, and served up in simple arrangements, making 
agreeable pieces in several short movements. No. 1 
is from the Septuor of Beethoven, and presents the 
leading ideas of the first Allegro, the Adagio and 
the Scherzo of that famous work. There is at least 
a guaranty that the pieces will have thoughts in 
them ; and while they exercise the fingers and please 
the mind, they may also excite a desire to know 
these fine works in their original complete forms. 



4. *' Songs of Italy" The title page bears a long 
lii;t of over ninety airs, cavatinas, Romanzas, duets, 
trio<x, &c., from all the favorite operas. Some of these 
" Songs of Italy," however, are of German origin, 
as those from FreyschHiz and Don Juan^ and the ex- 
quisite one now before us from Gluck'b " Orfeo:" 
Che faro scma Euridice^ which has been the delight 
of generations of music-lovers, and which was re- 
cently revived hero in our concerts by Miss Fhillipps. 
Three others, already issued, are by Mercadante ; 
viz , Spento ancor and Son giovin gitdivOf from ** Leo- 
nora," and A te mio suolo, from " 11 Bravo." 

5. "Prayer and Barcarole from Meterbber's 
L'Etoile du Nord." French and English words, the 
latter by J. C. D. Parker. For soprano voice ; by 
no means easy to sing well. The Barcarole is a 
florid bravura piece, of much grace and beauty. 

6. " Fifty Studies in a brilliant style for the Piano," 
by C. CzBRNY. We have already noticed Nos. 1 
and 2 of these exercises in the " arc of fingering 
with facility.'' Book 3 contains practice in rapid 
minor scales ; extensions with the hand quiet*, 
double octaves ; practice of the Trill, and several 
other points. The name of Czerny is warrant 
enough for anything in the pedagogic sphere of 
music. Each of the six books contains about 23 
pages, price $1.00. 

7. " Robert of Lincoln" Bryant's beautiful words 
set to music, by J. Osgood. The Bobolink never 
was guilty of so commonplace a song. 

8. Songs of " Ossian's Bards," composed by Os- 
siAN E. Dodge. " We are growing old, Kate," 
** Bard's Greeting," (song and chorus,) &c., &c. 

9. " Vestixdi Polka" by A. Baum bach. " Lucie 
Polka,'* by F. F. Hoblcker. '' Forest Hill Polka," 
by J. W. Blandin. 

10. Piano Arrangements from Operas, (a) 
" Prayer from VEtoile du Nord,** by A. Baumbach. 
(b) " Selections from 11 Trovatore, by H. Cramer, a 
potpouri of 9 pages. 

11. ^* Every Land my Uorne" ballad, by N. J. 

SrORLB. 

12. " Tone Blossoms,** by F. Spindlbr, Six char- 
acteristic little pieces of three or four pages each, of 
medium difficulty, for the piano ; quite pretty. They 
are called "Alpine Rose," "Lily," "Nosegay of 
VioleU," &c. 

13. " Home,** by A. Baumbach, a somewhat elab- 
orate transcription for the piano of Miss Adelaide 
Phillipps's little ballad: "The dearest spot on 
earth is home." 

14. "77te Groves of Blarney** that old comic 
song, words by Tyrone Power. 



Oliver Ditson has at length completed the 
twelve numbers of Tiialberg's " L* Jlrt da Chant 
appliqu€au Piano** An excellent work, as we have 
before said, to turn the thoughts of the pianist to- 
wards expression in the rendering of the melody or 
air. The subjects treated are such as Beethoven's 
Adelaide, Stradella's " Prayer," Mozart's Lacrymosa 
and II mio tesoro, the duet from Freyschvtz, the quar- 
tet: A te cara, from I Puritani, &c., &c. The 
whole are bound up in an elegant large quarto vol- 
ume, price $3.00. Mr. Ditson has also issued : 

*^ Robert le Diable (Meyerbeer), Grande Fantaisie 
Orchestrale" for Piano, by Gust a v Satter, pp. 21. 
Of course a difficult and brilliant concert piece. 

" Six Mocceaux de Concert,** by G. Satter. Short 
pieces of half a dozen pages each, with these titles : 
1. " Impromptu Rondeau ;" 2. "Une Nuit dans les 
Boisj»' 3. *'Les Clochettes," (the music box); 4. 
"Rondo et Barcarolle de North-Star;" 5. ■* Ro- 
mances d' Amour;" 6. " Yankee Doodle ! " 

" Favorite Songs, Ducts and Drios from Mozart." 
Italian and German words with new English version. 
Arranged and adapted by S. S. Wesley, Mus. Doc. 
The table of contents on the first page of each 
number shows a most desirable list of songs. No. 



3, now before us, is UAddio, (the Farewell,) not an 
operatic song. 

" The Harp of Italy,** (Lira «r Italia.) A serial 
collection of the most striking concerted pieces from 
the favorite operas, with Italian and English words, 
beautifully engraved. The last two issues are the 
Septet finale from the first act of Emani, and the 
Miserere at the conclusion of II Trovatore, arranged 
as a Sextet by H. Millard. A useful collection 
for amateur operatic clubs. 

" Twdve Stitdies Characteristiques de Concert^ for 
Piano, by Adolph Henselt. No. 11. Z>or5 fu ma 
vie (Sleep'st thou my life;) No. 12. Pleinsde soupirs. 
Beautiful and by no means easy pieces in the grace- 
ful and poetic vein of the author of " If I were a 
bird," which also forms one of the series. 

*^Forty new lessons in Singing, expressly for Bass or 
Baritone voice, with piano accompaniment, by J. 
CoNCONB. In two books, of 80 pages each. Book 
I. contains 25 lessons. The name of the author is 
warrant enough for the great excellence of these ex- 
ercises. 

^^Sous le Balcon,** three Nocturnes for piano, by Th. 
Oesten. Op. 84. Published separately; 5 pages 
each. 

J^ustpl (l|!tit-(I|Itai. 

Afternoon Concerts. — We are happy to learn 
that the demand for tickets to the proposed Wednes- 
day afternoon feasts of orchestral music is quite 
eager. The Concerts are now positively announced 
to commence next Wednesday at 3 1*2 P. M. The 
orchestra, conducted by Carl Zerrahn, will be the 
same, numbering about fifty instruments, which 
earned for itself so good a reputation at the late 
"Orchestral Concerts." The music will be an 
agreeable mixture of the popular and the classical. 
Each time there will be played an entire Symphony 
and two good overtures, besides arrangements from 
operas, waltzes, polonaises, &c. The series will 
commence with the glorious Seventh Symphony of 
Beethoven, which so many have regretted Uiat they 
did not hear at the first Orchestral Concert. The 
very cheap rate of admission (six tickets for a dol- 
lar,) and the convenience of the hour for out-of- 
town music-lovers, who were cut off from the evening 
concerts, together with the reputation of the orches- 
tra, insure a very large attendance. The signs indi- 
cate that the enthusiasm of the old Germania after- 
noons will be revived. 

We are unable to continue this week the transla- 
tion of Liszt's papers upon Robert Franz, as the 
Leipzi;: paper is not yet received .... The masquerade 
Old Folks' Concerts of the " Reading Opera 
Chorus Class " still draw crowds at the Tremont 
Temple. This fun is so lucrative that perhaps other 
"Opera" companies would do well to drop Doni- 
zetti and Verdi, and take to singing old-fashioned 
Yankee psalm tunes. 

Miss Adelaide Phillipps appears to have 

made a good impression in the part of Azucena in 

New York. The Tribune says : 

Her voice is a contralto, or rather a mezzo soprano, of 
excellent quality, round and sympathetic. Her intona- 
tion is good ; her method Italian, and her readinss correct. 
Her appearance and bearing, too, are much in ner favor. 
Altogether, herself and the good City of Boston may be 
congratulated on the success which attended her debut 
here. She was called for to receive the homage of a 
brilliant house. 

Sig. Arditi's new opera, La Spia^ founded on 
Cooper's novel, " The Spy," is announced at the 

Academy for next week There is talk of a new 

German opera company in New York, to be under 

the direction of Carl Besgmann Gottschalk 

has reached his tenth Piano-forte Soir^ Mr. T. 

F. Bassford announces four Piano Soirees in Dod- 

worth's hall A musical journal is soon to be 

commenced in Philadelphia. 
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AFTEENOON CONGEBTS 

AT THE BOSTON MUSIO HALL. 

ASericfl of BIX WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
will be glren ot the Boston Mnnic Hall, commencing 
Mftrch 26tb. under the direction of Cau. ZcftEABif. The 
Orcbeetra wUl be the same which hae glren so much «tiaftkO- 
tlon at the Mrles of Orchestral Concerts Just terminated. The 
selections will be of a character suited to all the Tarlous tastee 
of the eommunity, consisting of Symphonies, Oyertures, Ar- 
rangements flfom popular Operas, Waltses, kc. 

The managers pledge themselres to make these Conoerts 
worthy of the liberal support of the community. 

Packages of six tlakets, to be used at pleasure, SI. Bin|^e 
tickets 26 cts. For sale at the Mu^io Stores and at the door. 

The Concerts will commence at SyH o'clock. 



MB. B. "W. BMISBSON, haTlng read SixLecturss, 
which have not been heard In Boston, will, by request, 
repeat them on Thursday Erenlng, 27th Inst., and succeeding 
Thursday ETenlngs, in the FauiMAH Plaoi OnAPBL. Tickets 
admitting one person to the course, Sl,60,— Single tickets, 60 
cents,— for sale at tho Bookstore of Ticknor k Fields, and at 
the door. 

CHOICE nrCSICAL W0BK8. 

BBBTHOVEN'S SONATAS, complete In two large 
quarto Tolumes, printed from engrsTed plates, and pro- 
nounced the most elegant specimen of music typography 
STer executed. Bound in doth, embossed and lettered.— 
Price of a single toI. S7,60 ; of both Tolumes, SU. 

MEBr DEIiSSOHHT *S SOBTQS "WITHOUT WORDS 
complete in one toI. quarto, bound In cloth, embos se d and 
lettered. Price 98. 

MENDBIiSSOHN'S FOUR-PART SONGS. Text 
In German and English. The Utter by J. C. D. Paxxxr.— 
In cloth, Sl,60 ; boards 91 26 

DITSON*S STANDARD OPERAS, 6 Tola. Norma, 
Lucia, Sonnambula, Lucresia, Emani, English and ItaUan 
text, each, 92. Don OloTanni, Piano Solo, 91,60. 

ORATORIOS. CreaUoB, 91,26. Messiah,. 91,26. Uoies 
in Egypt, 91,60. 

U ASSES. Mozart's Requiem, 91 ; Moiart's 12th Mass, 91 ; 
Beetho^n's Mass in C, 76 cenU ; Haydn's 8d Mass, 76 cts. ; 
Boeaini's Stabat Mater, Latiu and English wordi, 91. 

Published by Ollwer Dltson, 116 Wa shington St, 

NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 

BT I«. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers call the attention of the musical profts slon 
to this work, as one eminently calculated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It Is emphati- 
cally a Practical work, serving both as a Manual of instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other ; and it is 
bellered that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exercises and examples, presents 
great advantages, to both scholar and teacher, over any similar 
work of the kind. Teachers higbly commend the work. Mr. 
William Mabok says It Is a work unsurpasred in the language. 
Mr. QxoEOi J. WXBB says that it is a work perspicuous in 
diction, methodical in arrangement, and sufflrlently copious to 
embrace all the essentials of the general doctrine of aceord. 
It can be ordered through any respectable Mneic-Mller, and 
will be sent through the mall on the receipt of the price, 
(91,76,) postage prepaid. 

OKO, P. REED A CO., Pnbllal&ers, 

ISTremontSt. Boston. 

C. BREUSING, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAY. NEW TORK, 

Depot of Erard^s Grand Pianos, 

OIRCULATINQ MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

0^ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 

Publications. 

L. H. SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER OF mUSIC, 

965 IVaaKlni^n Street^ Boston. 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

a, ^sptf o{ ^ft anil l^ittratutt, 

P\4)>lia]ked eyery Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 
T^ro Dollars p«r annum » In advance. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Mubio, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time — 1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &o. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music In its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Muslo in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Planting, &e. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &o. 

nc^Baok numbers, firom the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Address 

J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 School St. Bonoir. 



AnthemB for the coming Season. 

Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^\ (Imported from England) 

3^9' Broadway^ N.T. 



BO YOB.— IF WE BELIEVE THAT JESUS DIED. Verse, 
k. B. Vocal score, 88 cts ; Vocal parts, 19 cts. 

HBIiMOBE and NEAIjE.— CAROLS FOR EASTER- 
TIDE. Edited by the Rct. Thomas IlBLMoasand the Rct. 
J. M. NXALB. 18mo. Ido. Post free, music folio, ffl. 18. 

TTATr -mnT.—T know tqat my iusdeemer livltu. 

Soprano solo, 19c. 
Since by man came death. 18c. Vocal parts, 50o. 

Behold, I tell you a mystery. Reclt. b. I jg. 

— — The trumpet shall sound. Air, b. J 

Then shall be brought to pass. Reclt. ) 

Death, where is thy silng. Duet, a. t. S 2Sc. 

But thanks be to Qod Chorus. ) 

•^— — Then shall the eyes.— He shall feed his flock. Air, 18c. 
ills yoke is easy. Chorus, 19c. 

Behold the Lamb of God : Chnrus. lie was despised : 

Air, A. Vocal score, 25e. Vocal parts, IGe. 

HABMAN.- JESUS CURIST IS RISEN TO-DAY.— 

(Uymn,)88e. 
Lift up your heads. Anthem, 63o. 

JACKSON, (Masham.)— CnRIST OUR PASSOVER. 13e. 
Vocal parts, 18e. 

KENT.— HEAR MY PRAYER. Verse, two trebles, and 
chorus. Folio. 19c. OctHTo, 6e. Chorus partu, 3c. 

-—^ The Lord is my Shepherd. Verse for treble or tenor 
and baas, with chorus, CCte. Vocal partM, 25c. 

MONK, "W. H.— THE EASTER HYMN, ** Jesus Christ 
is risen to-day." Chcadle Prise Composition. 13c. 

NOBRIS, THOS.— UEAR MY PRAYER. Treble solo, 
with chorus, 44c. 

NOVEIiliO.— THE EASTER HYMN, newly adapted and 
Tarlously harmoniied, as Solo, Trio, Quartet, and Chorus. 
26e. Class copy, 8e. 

The Lord Is my strength, 19c. Vocal parts, 13c. Class 

copy, in score, 8o. 

FALESTBIN A.— BEHOLD THE LAMB OF GOD. SA. 

T. T. B. 81c. 

SE'WEIili.- EASTER HYMN. 26o. 

STBOUD. — HEAR MY PRAYER. Four Tolces. Vocal 
score, 44c. Vocal parts, 25c. 

WEBBE.— CHRIST BEING RAISED FROM THE DEAD. 
Vocal score, 19o. 

Dedicated (by permission) to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

CAROLS FOB EASTER-TIDE. 

\* In consequence of the great success attending the 
Caeou fob Chbi8TMA8-Tii>k, there are now ready, by the same 
Authors, and to be published in the same forms, 

CAROLS 

pob 

Set to Ancient Melodies by the Rit. Thomas Hclmoeb, M. A. 
Words, principally In imitation of the original, by the Rxv. 
J. M. Nkalx, M. a. 

With MxLoniis. 

18mo. else, sewed 18 

Ditto, in packets of 60 5.00 

Ditto, Compressed four Vocal Parts 26 

With Voiok-Parts ard Piako-forti Accosipaiiihkxt. 
Folio music sise 1- 18 

TBI Words ovlt. 

82mo. sewed 03 

Ditto, in packets of 60 1 . 26 

These Carols may be sung by a Solo Toice, with Accompani- 
ment for the Piano and Organ, In which form they are printed 
In Music Folio. AdtibUum Vocal Parts for Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass, hsTe been added, in order that, when these Tolces are 
present, the harmony may be rendered complete without an 
mstrument. 

J . M . MOZART. 

RESIDENCE, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson's Mudcal Exchange, 282 Washington St. 

OTTO DBESEL 

GItcs Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson's Musical Exchange. Terms, $60 i>er quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; ff80 per quarter of 12 leMons, one a week. 



CHIGKEIlINa & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 



OP EVERT DESCRIPTION. 



Hr A R E R O O M S , 



i^OB PRINTING neaflj and prompilj eiecufcd at this Office 
ED. B. ROBINSON, 

I>I-A.ITO-FOItTE TTJ3SrBR- 

Orders reeelred at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 288 
Washington Street. 



PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Bfaanfltetory, 379 IVsisblni^on Street* 

BOSTON, MASS. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER. 

WILL be happy to glee instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playlngi and the Theory of Music. Address : — 
No. 3 llay ward I'lace. May 26. tf 



MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE. 
10 Beaob St. Boston , and M^. Cambrlclore, Ms. 

Q7~PIAN0S FOR SALE OR TO IJfiT. 

8IQ. AUQU8TO BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNEY ST. 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr29 BOSTON. tf 



J. TRENKLE, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Resldenee Kfo. 50 ICnecland Street. 

UIiLE. QABRIELIiE DE IiAUOl^TE 

— <]1VIS — 

INSTRUCTION on tl&e PIANO-FORTE, 
And may he addressed at her residence, 65 Hancock St. 

CARL HAUSE 

OFFERS his serriccs as Instructor In Thorough Bass and 
in the higher hranehes of Piano playing. Tlie attention 
of Amateurs. Professional Teachers, and others who m»y wish 
to arcompllsn themselTes for public concert playing, or leach- 
ing, Is respectfully requested 

Mr. Ilause may be sdJresscd at the music stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row. 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

UVIPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 

HAYS EBHOTBD TO 

Vo. 769 BEOASWAY, eornar of ITinUi St. 
NEW YORK. 

CARD. 

ItfR. FIERRB BBRTHOVD, Professor of Mnsie, 
IwX graduate of the Conserratoire de Paris, pupil of Neu- 
mann, Maledeu and other distinguished Musicians at Paris, 
begs to announce that he is now ready to take pupils in Bos- 
ton, on the Piano, MukIcoI Composition, Harmony, etc. 

lie is permitted to refer to Rer. Dr. E. N. Kirk, Boston i Prof. 
Agarals, Prof. Guyot, Cambridge ; J. S. Dwi^rht, Boston. 

Mr. B. may be addressed at Nathan RlrhardsonV, Oliver 
Ditson's, and Reed & Co,'s Music Stores, Boston, or at Alonao 
Tripp's, Principal of theToung Ladies' Institute, now opening 
at 86 Centre street, Rozbnry. 

MB. AUQXrST FRIES. 

Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
16th, and may be addressed at Richardison's Musical Exchange, 
282 \Vashlngton street, or at his residence, 16 Dix Piaoe. 



ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
V. S. HOTEIj. 

Oommnnications can be left at Mr. Ditson's music store. 

a. andr£ u co.'s 

19 8. NIXTH 8TIUET, ABOTX CHeSTHCT, 

(East side,) PIlILADELPmA. 

[t!7*A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has Just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, ttoax Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 
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TnnslaUMl fnr this Journal. 

The Mission of Mozart 

Leading Chakactbuistics op his Genius and 

HIS VVuUKi). 

BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 
[Condaded.] 

When we study Mozart's character on all sirlcs, 
we seem to see in it not so oiuch the the ima^ie of 
an individual, as the type of the generic charac- 
ter, whifh we ascribe to that class of men wliom 
God has ordninf d to be pot'ts or artist^. An un- 
common indifference to the positive ; an inex- 
pressible contempt for all worldly prudence, or 
rather a complete ignoring; of its maxims ; a care- 
le!«fl frankness, knowing no interest in concealing 
aught ; a blind genero>ity, which did not know 
the worth of what it gave, nor count the conse- 
quences ; finally, as the result of all this, an in- 
corrigible tendency to allow himself to be deceived 
and cheated upon all occasions. These pecu- 
liarities, worse than sins in the eyes of a man of 
the worhl, although they are often nothing but 
the pledtie of the po<'tic calling, were found united 
in the highest degree in Mozart, and for the reason 
that no one ever was so very much a poet as he 
was. But we must add one trait, which was pe- 
culiar to him alone, and whit h exceeds even the 
abstract idea or the ideal which we commonly 
shape to ourselves of characters like his. In- 
different as poetic natures commonly are to their 
positive iniere^sts, there is yet one of these which 
occupies them always and in a high degree. Much 
as they seem to live for the future, we still see 
them eagerly striving to secure present fame, and 
this desire has ever been considered one of the 
noblest attributes of the artistic and poetic na- 
ture. Nevertheless, in all professions, and espe- 
cially in Music, fame or popular applause leads 



to prosperity ; and since prosperity is the conse- 
quence of fame, it is probable that the most zeal- 
ous guests of Olympus would willingly resign 
themselves to accepting the consequence out of 
love for the cause. With Mozart it was just the 
oppo:«ite. He would gladly have accepted the 
consequence, but the cause was repugnant to 
him; his dislike, however, was not so much of 
fame among his contemporaries, as it was of the 
means by which this is acquired ; which in the 
end c'omcs to the same thing, for whoever desires 
the end must al^ wish the means. Ilofmeister, 
his publisher, in one of his letters to him wrote : 
" Write more popular, or I cannot print and pay 
for anything more of yours." To which Mozart 
replied : " Well then, I will earn no more, and 
starve ; what the deuce care I ? " 

We know of one other musician who despised 
popularity and worked only for the satisfaction of 
his conscience ; but this musician, the great Bach, 
could, without harm to his inti'rests, defy the 
fiishion. lie had a quiet, sure and honorable po- 
sition, amply suflficient to support himself and his 
twenty children. Independent of the public in 
this regard, his labors were in a kind which with- 
drew them from the competency of ordinary 
judges. But Mozart depended wholly on the 
public, to which he looked for daily bread ; he 
worked for the theatre. To please or not to 
please the public was for him Hamlet's question 
of *' To be or not to be;" and as he wrote his 
operas to be performed and heard, he knew very 
well that he had to obey the taste of his judges or 
else cease to &«. Unhappily the natural disposi- 
tion, or if you will the conscience of the aitist, 
got the victory over the urgency of the case. 
Mozart exerU'd his genius to please as little as 
possible, and his success was perfect 

• •••••••• 

With such small regard to the taste of the pub- 
lic, and with a habit of not yevy courtier-like 
speech at the courts of princes, Mozart might at 
least have won to his side a third power, upon 
which the fortune of his pieces at the theatre 
especially depended ; we mean the Italian singers. 
Alas ! this grand and despotic power he brought 
most against him. The still existing reasons of 
the aversion of these singers to Mozart's music 
are too generally known to make it necestuiry to 
explain them here. SufTice it to say, that this 
music for the most part robbed them of the means 
to which they usually owed their success, and on 
the contrary required of them a knowledge of 
music and a dramatic talent which were rarely 
found among them. Hence what Mozart might 
have foreseen really happened. The artists in 
their ill will treated him as a foe and a rebel ; 
they did their best to ruin him in the place where 



they were obliged to sing him, namely in Vienna ; 
but in Itnly, where they were the unlimited mas- 
t(>rs, they would not have suffered this bated 
music, so repugnant to the national taste, to be 
set before them. Hence it happened that Mo- 
zart, in spite of his great fame and his early tri- 
umphs in Milan, never received an order from an 
Italian direction afler the manner of the composer 
of Mitriilate had gradually degenerated into that 
of Figaro and Don fHooannil 

That being the state of things, Mozart would 
seem to have been all the more free to write for 
the lyric theatre of his nation, whose founder he 
in a certain sense had been. The Ent/Uhrung 
aus dem Seraglio had had success in Germany, 
and the native artists had not the same reasons 
as their Italian brethren for hating Mozart's 
operas. They were far less virtuosos and they 
understood music better. To what, then, mu>t 
we ascribe the oblivion in which Germany al- 
lowed the only national dramatic composer that 
existed, beside Dittkksdorf,* to languish? 
More than one reason may be ailduced for it ; 
but I will limit myself to that which appears to 
me the most decisive. 

No one of the great native masters before Mo- 
zart had seen fit to labor for the native theatre. 
The operas of Handrl, Gluck, Hasse and 
Graun had been com[)03ed to Italian texts; 
some of them to French and English texts. On 
the other hand, the theory of musical drama was 
still in the simplicity of childhood with the Ger- 
mans ; the text-makers sought in a certain man- 
ner to exctue the introduction of song; they 
purposely arranged the course of the action so 
that the singer should be called upon to sing, or 
that he should find occasion for it in himself 
wi/hout injury to probability. Hence arose a 
comedy with little airs (Operetta,) which in re- 
spect of kind still stood under the head of Vau- 
deville. Then, too, there were fairy operas, very 
ordinary farces, for the mo.4t part borrowed from 
some popular tradition, and eked out with na- 
tional songs and dances; this was called the 
Viennese style. The good singers of the coun- 
try, like the good composers, consecrated their 
talent solely to Italian opera. Thus it was quite 
natural that the true music-lovers recognized no 
other spectacle. The national opera, or what 
passed for such, they abandoned to the people. 
Upon such pieces followed the Seraglio^ a music 
which is by turns melodic, brilliant, pathetic and 
comic, but of an original and learned kind of 
comic. As a whole, the work was easier under* 
stood than the Idomeneo and some of the subse* 

* IMttertdorf eompOMd, hetwMii 1786 and 1796, fltteen or 
■ixteen G«nnaii opens. Monrt comyoMd only two, fcr irant 
of opportunity and not of wilL 
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quent operas of Mozart. Still it was such an 
infinite departure from all that the native fre- 
quenters of the opera had so far known and 
lovedf that many years had to pass before the 
taste of the many could raise itself to the stand- 
point of this system of composition. Formerly 
the common belief was in the country of a Bach 
and Mozart, that the good melody was that which 
everybody carries away with him on leaving the 
theatre, and sings. Forkel, on the contrary, 
thinks that these melodies are always of the most 
ordinary kind. In my view, both these rules 
suffer too many exceptions to allow of cither of 
them being set up as a universal principle. Marl- 
borough is a very trivial melody ; Ood Save the 
King is not so ; yet both are equally popular. Be 
that as it may, the arias of Belmonte, of Con- 
stance, and of Osmin, did not belong among those 
which every one easily retains ; still less among 
those which every one can sing. The connois- 
seurs no doubt extolled the work very highly ; 
but the theatre directors were probably of an- 
other way of thinking af\er they had taken their 
treasurers into council, as the most undeceivable 
of critics. 

It seems clearly made out that the taste for 
mediocrity reigned at that time in the German 
public. The respectable dilettante of the count- 
ing room and of the shop liked to hear again 
upon the stage the little arietta which his daugh- 
ter sang with an accompaniment of two chords, 
which she had learned to play upon her four- 
octave spinet ; and he liked again to be able to 
bring home to his Hannchen or his Gretchen 
something from the theatre, by which her stock 
of songs should be increased. This, too, was the 
good old time when every body read with rap- 
ture Gellrrt and Solomon Grssner. The 
music of a given age is a no less faithful mirror 
than its literature. Gessner and Byron — 
HiLLER and Beethoven : — lies there not be- 
tween these the whole gulf that separates our 
present world from that of our fathers ? 

The psychological sketch we have just given 
shows us nothing but the outward moral tempera- 
ment, if I may so express myself, or the visible 
man. Some of Mozart's peculiarities — ^I speak 
of the less good — were, as we have seen, the un- 
avoidable reaction of the physical upon the mor- 
al ; others, such as his generosity and his habit of 
speaking the truth even when prudence and 
courtesy forbade it, resolve themselves, when 
closely examined, into pure negations, the conse- 
quences of a complete indifference to worldly in- 
terests. In this way the outside of the character 
of Mozart shows us the happiest and most amia- 
ble disposition that can be imagined ; a nature 
noble and good, but not great and virtuous, for 
virtue is a victorious combat against ourselves, 
and Mozart was just what he was for the very 
reason that he always yielded to his nature. 
But there was yet another man in him that 
seemed to stand in opposition to the first, because 
they both together made up one. The artist was 
cast upon the citizen, or vice versd, just as a 
medal is cast upon its mould, so that all that is 
sunken in the latter stands out boldly in the 
former. May I be pardoned this bizarre com- 
parison, which, however, fully represents my 
thought The relation between what is called 
the real and ideal world, found itself reversed in 
our hera Art was his actual world, his serious 



and real life ; the positive world upon the contra- 
ry was a sliadow, entertaining him at times, 
without ever occupying him much. But even in 
this he sought only the poetic side — love, friend- 
ship and enjoyment. Consequently all his moral 
and intellectual powers, which he developed in 
his capacity of citizen of an ideal world, revealed 
themselves in all his daily life through a propor- 
tionate improvidence, or a negation. The more 
calculation and logic he employed in composition, 
the less he had lefl for his household economy ; 
the more deeply he fathomed the mysteries of the 
human heart in its musical analogies, the more 
easily was he deceived about the most prosaic 
thing in the world, pecuniary interests. 

In the same way his unexampled and persistent 
application, his inflexible will in the pursuit of 
the goal which he had set before him as an artist, 
left him no more force of will and energy than 
just enough for the fulfilment of his social im- 
pulses and duties. Apparently his other self had 
scarcely opportunity to manifest itself in him, 
either in his sayings, which were of no more value 
than the spoken dialogue in the opera, or in his 
doings, which were limited to the narrow sphere 
of an industrial who earns a painful living by 
hard work. Mozart could sometimes show his 
inner self, without his willing it. To sentimental 
talk he had, like many persons of deep feeling, an 
aversion. He did not like to speak of his feelings, 
and he strove to hide them under a blunt and 
confident language. It happened only very sel- 
dom, in exalted moments, that he was heard to 
express a deep-felt view, even in badly chosen 
words, about things which connect themselves 
with the most serious side of human life and des- 
tiny. Then a few sudden flashes would illumine 
the most hidden interior of the individual. But 
such outpourings were involuntary. Indeed one 
might say that when Mozart had betrayed him- 
self in this way, he felt a certain shame ; he re- 
lapsed very quickly again into his droll and non- 
sensical chat, filled his glass, and from that moment 
it was impossible, as Rochlitz says, to get another 
rational word out of him. Does it not seem as if 
Mozart had felt, that he had been stealing some- 
what from the musical improvisation, or from the 
ruled sheets of paper, which alone were worthy 
to receive his confidential communications upon 
such matters ? In these and these alone are we 
to seek the true man, the earnest actions of his 
life, his power, his greatness and his virtues. 
Nay, I do not hesitate to compare the labors of 
Mozart with the most virtuous actions, whether 
we consider the moral principle which called them 
forth, the sacrifices of all kinds which they cost^ 
or the results which they have had and will have 
for his fellow men. How many men have blessed 
Mozart and bless him still, as the beneficent ge- 
nius, to whom they owe some of their noblest 
enjoyments and of their sweetest recollections of 
the past, or as the immortal wizard, who awakens 
in their soul a new breath of poesy, when poesy 
on every side is dead ! 



(From the Mailcal Review and Gasette, New Toric.) 

The Country Singing-SchooL 

Let us step in a moment. It is in the district 
school-house. You may easily know that, by the 
benches hacke<l and inked with aspiring initials, 
and the general aspect of inconvemence that per- 
vades the precincts. 

It is seven o'clock, P. M. Tallow luminaries 
on wooden pedestals flicker on the window-sills, 



while a more imposing column of sperm lights up 
the desk in front By it stands the Polybymnian 
professor, a little, wiry man, with bald sinciput 
and shining face. He has taught the singing-school 
in this same place for a score of years, at least 
With a hickory ferule for his baton, and fiddle-bow 
under his lefl arm as a badge of authority, he raps 
to order. The chaos of voices is hushed. The 
school begins. 

It is rather amusins to see how difiTerent people 
sing. There is the leading soprano, in the front 
sear. She evidently supposes herself to be the 
prima donna of the evening. And as the full 
chorus dies away for a measure of rest, she assumes 
to herself a superfluous semibreve, in order that 
her vocal powers may be duly noticed and appre- 
ciated. Alas! for her apparently inexhaustible 
wealth of breath, after an unusually protracted 
effort her voice suddenly becomes bankrupt, and 
her gratuitous solo ends like a juvenile rooster's 
incipient attempt at song. 

A little to the right sits the leading alto. Yon 
know her to be such, because in all ducts she 
accompanies the leading soprano. But she does 
her part in a very modest, unassuming way. She 
takes no airs upon herself. These belong exclu- 
sively to the soprana She is evidently conscious 
of being the lesser luminary, and makes no effort 
to outshme the intenser brilliancy of her compan- 
ion. But we strangely always like the looks of 
the moon better than of the sun. And, no less 
strangely, the gentle unobtrusive alto imprints 
upon our susceptible hearts far more mental notes 
ot admiration tnan the lofty trills and quavers of 
her more pretentious sister. 

The leading bass considers himself of funda- 
mental importance, especially in a quartet — 
Between certain limits he displays a prodigality 
of breath truly surprising. But if he undertakes 
a tone above a certain pitch, bis voice changes to 
a dwindled, piping tone, wholly unlike its former 
sonorous self, as if he had handed over his part to 
a brother of lower, or rather vocally speaking, 
higher degree, for a moment, while he stopped to 
take breath. But only in a chorus, and within 
his legitimate limits, does he dispUy his full abili- 
ties. Then he rolls forth a volume of sound like 
the pedal pipes of an organ, and unless he prac- 
tices extraordinary self-denial, the other voices 
are merged in his, like tributaries in the ocean. 

The main characteristic of the leading tenor, 
is his versatility. In chorus, he is usualljr content 
to lean upon his own staff, and display his powers 
only by the insertion of here and there a grace- 
note, and an artistic turn in the cadence. But in 
a quartet, he by no means preserves the even 
tenor of his way. If in a difiicult passage, he 
imagines that the treble wavers on her part, he 
forthwith deserts his own, and flies to render the 
needed assistance. True, he scarcely ever strikes 
upon the right tone, in his tergiversation, but then 
he rarely fails of coming within one of it — ^and 
that is not far out of the way. On the whole, 
whatever be our opinion as to his execution, his 
musical taste is unquestionable, if we may jud^ 
from the decided smack of satisfaction he emits 
from his lips at the close of every performance. 

Rap, rap, rap 1 It is for recess. Chaos begins 
a^ain. A Babel of voices fills our ears. — exoritur 
cTamorque virum — h clamor of boys and girls and 
a cracking of peanuts arises. Yet with the aid 
of our eyes^ we can guess at the whispers of that 
pleasant pair in close communion on the back seat 
And we have no difiiculty in distinguishing above 
the confusion the " gentle roar" of the leading 
bass, who forms the centre of the hilarious group 
around the stove. It is amusing, the display of 
generosity which we see around us. Intensely 
red apples are in various quarters exchanging 
bands, and reflecting their rosy glow upon the 
cheeks of the fair receivers — unless we attribute 
this to the whispered compliments which accom- 
pany them, diinks <^ home-made gingerbread 
are produced from capacious pockets, and distrib- 
uted variously among hungry little expectants, 
while a munching of candies and condiments is 
heard on every nand. Oh 1 it is really a yery 
delightful time. 

lUp, rap, rap ! Recess is over. The Babel of 
voices subsides into silence. Sentences begun 
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aloud are finished in whisipers. The singing begins 
again. We settle ba(*k into our seat, and with the 
lullaby of pleasant ' Greenville' soothing our senses 
into forgctfulness of the present, we lose ourselves 
in memories of the past What famous old times 
we used to have in a school-house ju^t like this — 
just as inconvenient, just as uncomfortable, and 
just as dear to recollection ! Some of these same 
old tunes were favorites of our boyish days. We 
think of the old friends with whom we used to 
sing them. Some we have not seen for years — 
some are dead. Change creeps upon everything. 
Only true music, like true morality, never changes. 
Those grand old strains of Handel and Beethoven ! 
They are as grand now as ever. The majestic 
chorals that rolled through the dim aisles of old 
German cathedrals two hundred years ago, are 
still pealing on to new generations ; and in other 
lands. 

But a sound, so strangely in accordance with 
the spirit of our thoughts that it rouses us from 
our reverie, greets our ears. They are singing 
*■ Old Hundred.' It puts a finale to the evening's 
entertainment, and our own. Amid the general 
confusion at the closing, we catch a glimpse of the 
stentorian bass moving off in unison with the alto, 
and perceive the leading soprano led away in 
triumph by the chivalrous tenor. 



(From the N. T. Coarter aod Soqalrar, March 26.) 

First Perfonnance of Signor Arditi's Opera, 

** La Spia." 

Quite a large audience assembled last evening 
at the Academy of Music to be present, in spite 
of the storm, at the first performance of Signor 
Arditi's Opera. It was received with marks 
of decided favor ; and though its positive merit is 
not great, many a work in no way superior has 
been produced with considerable success at the 
principal theatres, of Italy, and thought worthy of 
publication. 

The plot, founded in a measure upon the story 
of Cooper's novel of the same name, is not hap- 
pily selected. It lacks dramatic progress. Such 
movement as it has, neither tends, nor seems to 
tend, to the accomplishment of any particular 
good or ill to the personages ; and it therefore 
lacks one great element of legitimate and perma- 
nent favor. Dramatic situations and characters 
of decided traits also are wanting in it ; and its 
power to interest depends entirely upon its associ- 
ation with the incidents of Cooper's novel and 
the music with which the composer has clothed 
Signor Manetta's graceful verses. 

Signor Arditi has displayed talent and 
accomplishment in the composition of this opera. 
His work is plainly that of a thoroughly educated 
man : it shows none of the crudcness and awk- 
wardness which might well appear in the first 
work even of a man of genius, it moves smoothly 
and steadily on, — the melody fiowinnr, the harmony 
satisfactory, the instrumentation skilful, and the 
vocal parts conducted with that knowledge of the 
capacity and requirements of the voice which is 
so rarely acquired except by Italians. It shows 
too the possession of that facility for writing not 
un^ceful airs based upon not incorrect harmony, 
which is another peculiarly Italian gift: — that 
fatal facility, the result of which has been so much 
drivel in Donizetti, so much bombast in Verdi. 
— We write with a full recognition of the great 
talent of both the dead and the living composer, 
and a lively and grateful appreciation of beauties 
salient in the Lucia of the one and the Emani of 
the other. Signor Arditi has made Donizetti 
his model in solos, while Verdi generally guides 
his pen in concerted music. It is never difficult 
to discern which composer he is seeking to emulate, 
or even to determine with some approach to ac- 
curacy the particular composition in the beauty of 
which he has found his inspiration. Indeed, 
throughout the opera we are continually called 
upon to admire the skill with which he prevents 
that which we are not sure that we have not heard 
from becoming that which we are sure that we 
have heard. We listen with apprehensive pleas- 
ure to something which is tremoling giddily upon 
the verge of something else. 



La Spia is written, as we before remarked, in 
an easy, flowing style ; the prettiest music is that 
of the chorus of female voices in the Second Act, 
followed by a duet for soprano and mezzo soprano 
accompanied by the same chorus ; but after two 
hearings we are unable to remember any melody 
of suffiiciently decided character to become pop- 
ular, or any concerted piece which can claim more 
than what it is now the fashion to call a success 
tTestime. But we are happy in believing that the 
Opera as a whole, will be for a while a favorite 
with the public ; long enough to repay the mana- 
ger for the excellent style in which he has pro- 
duced it, and we trust to reimburse him in a 
measure for the expenses of the trying season 
through which he has passed with such credit to 
himself. Among the elements of the popularity 
of La Spia as an entertainment, is the scene of a 
burning house, very skilfully painted and adroitly 
managed by Signor Alleori, who never paints 
without touching his laurels with a fresher green. 
To this may perhaps be added the conclusion of 
the Opera with Hail Columbia, It was, perhaps, 
necessary that this should be ; and Signor Arditi 
has shown much taste in not overdoing it. 

The Vocalists, Madame Lagrange, Miss 
Hensler, Signor Brignoli, Signor Morelli, 
and Signor Gasparoni, all acquitted themselves 
with credit, and with the composer received 
hearty expressions of the good feeling of the au- 
dience. 

And now we wish to ask why this opera is 
called an ** American opera." Because its sub- 
ject is American ? Then is Don Giovanni a 
Spanish opera. Norma a British opera, Semiramide 
a Babylonish opera, and Or/eo e Euridice a 
H-ottish opera. Then is Much Ado About Noth- 
ing an Italian comedy, Timon of Athens a Greek 
tragedy. The rape of Lucrece a Latin Poem, and 
Susanna and the Elders a Jewish painting. 
Written by an Italian, to Italian words, in the 
Italian style, for Italian singers, there is not even 
the shadow of a ground for calling La Spia an 
American work. Let us not deceive ourselves. 
It is well for the arts to flourish here ; but it is not 
well for us to be deluded with the idea that we 
have American Art, when we have no such thing, 
but are cultivating an exotic. The time will 
come when we wilfhave American music ; but it 
will come ; we cannot bring it, or hasten its arrival. 
There has yet to be the first step taken towards 
the formation of an American school of music; 
all the music which has been composed here, 
worthy of the name, has been, of necessity Ger- 
man or Italian, whether written by Germans or 
Italians or Americans ; and so it will be for long 
years to come. But when music in this country 
does assume a character of its own, we can only 
wish the composer of the first American opera the 
good fortune to meet with a manager so ready to 
encourage him and bring him advantageously be- 
fore the public as the present director of the 
aflfairs of the Academy of Music. 



Bumiog of Covent Garden Theatre. 

(Corrwpondeoce of the Erenlng Gaaette.) 

Anderson, the * wizard of the North,' has been doing 
all he could for some time past, to keep himself be- 
fore the people, and has just succeeded in making 
himself ramous in a way not presented on the bills. 
For some time the metropolis had been placarded 
with announcements of a monster *' Carnival benefit," 
n rAmertcaine, to la^tfoar and twenty hours, and to 
conclude with a grand masked ball. That sort of 
thing (said the bills) was unknown in Europe, but 
the enterprise of caterers for public amusement in 
the United States of America provided such protrac- 
ted entertainments, of a splendor far surpassing the 
wildest dreams ! Covent Garden Theatre was the 
scene of the " Comival." A pantomime commenced 
the entertainment, followed bv an English drama, 
then a Scottish drama, then a hallet, then an opera, 
then a divertisement, in which Charles Matthews im- 
itated Anderson, and Leigh Murray personified Mat- 
thews, the whole to be concluded by a grand bal 
masqu^. All went off in accordance with the pro- 
gramme, and the evening terminated bv the theatre 
taking fire, and its entire destruction followed. The 
theatre was originally opened Dec. 7, 1-732, by Rush, 
the noted harlequin, and on the 20th of September 
1808, it was destroyed by fire, when thirty persons 



lost their lives. It was rebuilt and re-opened Sept. 
10,1809. Its history is closelv connected with the 
annals of the British Stage. Many first appearances 
took place there. Incledon, thesin<i;er, 1790; Charles 
Kemble, 1794; Mrs. Glover, 1797; G. P. Cooke; 
(''Richard III.") Oct. 31, 1800; Miss Stephens, 
(Countess of Essex) 1812 ; Miss O'Neil (Lbdy Beech- 
er) 1814; Macready, 1816; W. Farren, 1818; Fan- 
ny Kemble, 1829; Adelaide Kemble, 1841. Hero 
Edmund Kean last acted, 1833. Braham's first ap- 
pearanfe on the stage was at the old Covent Garden 
Theatre in 1787. 

The value of the property ^stroyed, says a journ- 
al, is something fabulous. An approximate estimate 
may be formed from the fact that in mounting the 
several operas contained in the repertoire of the thea- 
tre, when under the management of Mr. Dalafield, 
no less than £60,000 was expended, of which the 
four operas of the "Proph^te," the "Hugenots," 
'' Lucrezia Borgia,'* and " La Donna del Lago," cost 
£25.000. The valuable dramatic library belonging 
to the theatre — unique of its kind — is gone in the 
{Tcneral wreck. The orif^inal manuscripts of " The 
School for Scandal," " The Miller and his Men," 
the opera of " The Slave," and hundreds of other 
curious works, were here preserved. The armory, 
consisting of more than 100 suits, and occupying a 
scries of rooms, is wliollv destroyed. In fact, noth- 
ing is spared. Four original pictures by Hogarth, 
representing; the Seasons, which hung upon the walls 
of Mr. Gye's private room, within only a few paces 
of the box-ofiice, could not be saved, so rapid was 
the progress of the fire. 

The building belonged to four or five proprietors, 
Camong them may be mentioned the Kemble family, 
the family of the late Mr. Harris, Mr. Surman, Mr. 
Robinson, Mr. Thomas Grieve, and others,) who 
had issued shares to upwards of a hundred gentle- 
men ; but as it was not insured they lose everything, 
and the shares, which were hitherto worth hundreds 
of pounds, are now not worth the paper upon which 
they were written. Her Majestv^ private box at 
this theatre, was magnificent. There were also five 
rooms fitted up most magnificently, the retiring 
room having a very handsome fire-place, a splendid 
looking-glass and mirrors, with an inlaid circular 
glass table, in gold and bine, and allegoral devices. 
All that now remains of the beautiful suite of rooms 
is a few pieces of scarlet cloth, which was used as the 
carpet, and some burnished iron springs used in the 
elaborately appointed sofas and chairs used only by 
her Majesty and attendants. The whole of the con- 
servatory adjoining the Queen's box has likewise 
been totally consumed. The expenses of erecting 
the theatre are said to have amounted to £150,000, 
of which £44,550 was received from the insurance 
offices, and £50,000 raised by subscription shares of 
£500 each. The architect was Sir Robert Smirke, 
and the statues of Tragedy and Comedy, and the 
two has reliefs on the Bow street front, were by 
Flaxman. The stage was 55 feet in length and 86 
feet in width, the depth from the curtain to the back 
of the pit was 66 feet and the theatre had a saloon, 
the dimensions of which were 56 feet by 19 feet 

The fire broke out in the rooms over the stage, in 
that seventh heaven known as " the files,'* which 
were reached by a narrow staircase from behind the 
scenes. It would appear that the workshops had 
been on fire, for some hours, before the persons be- 
low were aware of it, and the first intimation they 
had was the burning through of the upper floors and 
the falling of burning beams upon the sta^e. At- 
tempts to extinguish the conflagation were, o? course, 
in vain, and in a very short time the roof fell in, and 
a column of fiame shot out up from the chasm, and 
cast a glare that was seen from every part of Lon- 
don. Not being of a poetical or imaginative turn of 
mind. I am unable to portray the scene of some cou- 
ple of hundred masquersders. 

Covent Garden, under the management of Mr. 
Gye, was one of the most popular places of amuse- 
ment in London. Its properties were of the richest 
descriptions, and reached the value, probably, of 
£100,000 sterlintr. All the requirements for the oper- 
atic season, about to commence, were in the theatre 
and are totallv lost. This loss falls on the lessee, Mr. 
Gye, and on tlie shareholders. Not one farthing is 
covered by insurance. Anderson had rented the 
house since Christmas, and his tenancy was about to 
expire. Gye gave him notice that he would not per- 
mit the masked ball to take place ; Anderson persis- 
ted, and they say Mr. G. applied for an injunction, 
which was refused. The ** wizard " had taken the 
precaution to insure his own effects for the sum of 
£2,000 sterling, — so that he was pretty safe, — and 
when the fire was discovered he made a rush at the 
cash box and secured that likewise. The peculiar 
construction of the edifice rendered abortive all at- 
tempts to extinguish the flames. 
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Nkw Volumb — Snb<cnption« «re now in order for a 
new year of the Jburtutlttf Afunc. With the niiinher 
for Siiturdny, April 6, it will eti»er upon \t% ji/ih yt»Mr, 
Riid ninth vttlume With tlint nnmber we Mmll cotnm<>iice 
the puhlicHtioii of n trantilHtion, m»ide expressly for thf« 
Jonrnnl, of a beniitiful Art novel hy Mme. Gkoiigk 
Sand, in which the chiirHC'ers are mVicHl, nnd which 
\w% never yet uppeared in Engli'-h. It will mnke pleas- 
Bnt readint; for the »umm«r months. 

Our reader* geiiertilly, a* well ft« onr apents, are ear- 
ne«»tly reque«ted. a* they wiMi this Jnurnnl not only to 
continue lt« exi?*tenc<», bnt to improve in chnrnctcr nnd 
variety of matter, to exert themselves a little now to oend 
u« in the namen of new (inb«cril»er%. 

Tkbma, as heretofore, by mnii, $2 per annum; bv car- 
rier, $2.60, pnynbie in ntivowe. This condition of pre- 
pjiyment will hereafter, especially In the case of out-of. 
town subscriber*, be more strictly enforced. The really 
serinn«« lo^se* which have been the reward of our indui- 
g)i\\ce hitherto, compel n« to this measure. 

All who do not expressly notify w* of their wi'sh to 
stop the Journal at the expiration of their term, will *till 
continue to receive it, and be counted us subscribers for 
another vear. 



Prize Songs. 

There is much cause to doubt the real benefit 
to literature or Art of the competitive efforts stim- 
ulati'd by the offerint! of prizes. It seems to be 
the fatality of su(;h efforts' to result in mediocrity ; 
and as a general rule one takes up a prize poem 
or a prize song v^ith the preconceived conviction 
that had it been of fintt-rate excellence, it would 
not have been very likely to have won the prize. 
A collection of prize poems, after deducting a 
few exceptional instances of decided merit, would 
be but an indifi'erent contribution to literature. 
So in other arts, at all events in music. Creative 
genius somehow always seems to find its truest 
inspirations anywhere but in these competitions. 
Even in musical German v, where there have 
bet*n prize song?, prize choruses, prize sympho- 
nies, we have never heard of one which has out- 
lived the factitious importance which it enjoyed 
only so long as curiosity was fresh about the 
prize. Ten to one, if a true work of genius wins 
the prize, it is a work not originally written for 
the prize, but tossed into the competition as an 
afterthought, more from the humor of the thing, 
pt;rha[)s, than from ambition to come out the 
winner. 

Still smaller are the chances of success to ex- 
cellence, when the largest jury sit in judgment. 
Think of collecting the votes of all the crowd who 
enter the Athensnm Gallery or the rooms of the 
Academy of Detiign during a season, as if that 
were the best picture which should receive the 
greatest number of said votes ! No one dreams 
of such an abriurdity in the art of painting ; why, 
then, in other arts? Yet this xeny thing has 
been done, and much stir made about it lately in 
the sphere of music. The publishers of the New 
York Musical Reoiew some months since offered 
prizes for the two best songs ; there were a hun- 
dred and fifty or more prompt responses to the 
call. Out of the hundred and fifty, the vast ma- 
jority of which, we hear, were found beneath 
contempt, a competent committee were to select 
eight, which should be publisihed in successive 
numbers of the Review; then time was to be 
allowed for the subscribers to the journal, the 
members of choirs and singing schools throughout 
the land, the enlightened and the ignorant, of all 
ages, classes and degrees of culture, to send in 
their votes, and that song which shall receive the 



plurality of voices is to recci\'e the prize: the 
polls to bo kept open until the middle of April. 
The copyrights of all the eight remain the prop- 
erty of the Reirietc. Of course a thrifty specula- 
tion for that journal, in a double sen^i^; first, as 
giving it the copyrights of eight saleable, and in 
this way self-advertising songs, whether they be 
good or bad ; attd secondly, as plc[uing the ctn-i- 
o«ity of hundreds or thousands to Huch a pitch 
that tlicy shall be enger to have a vote in the 
great question, and so help to swell the sub:«crip- 
tion list of the Review. A shrewd commercial 
stroke ! But how will it affect the real interests 
of Art, of Music in America ? 

Let us see. The eight songs have been duly 
published; we have no doubt the committee mrtdc 
the best selection ; and (with the exception of a 
single otie, in which all gfxxl judges recognize the 
work of an artist and a true gift of song — pcr- 
hap."*, too, of one other, which is clever, if not 
quite original,) they are about a^* ordinary, namby- 
pamby, uninspired, mechanical a set of songs, in 
spite of the exceedingly careful Italian (ihras^s of 
expression, the molto e.ipi'€!*sioo^f affetuoaox^ &c., 
which their authors have prefixed to them, as one 
may find in the portfolio of any boanlin^i-school 
miss. We risk little in the belief that such is the 
opinion of all artists and cultivated music-lovers 
who have looked them over. Now here is the 
point. If there were any certainty or any chance 
that the one really fine song of the eight would 
win the general vote, then indeed would a true 
service to the cause of Mumc as an Art be done ; 
for the very attention of the m my which such 
^clat would concentrate upon this real work of 
Art, bringing it as it were within the focus of a 
magnifying glass beneath their eyes, would 
awaken in many a mind the first perception of 
the superior worth of true Art over common elap- 
trap. But is there any, the least chance of that V 
We would there were. On the contrary, we 
know too well on what the pnferences of the 
multitude are based. They will vote for the 
tal'ing^ rather than the goo«l song ; for the pretty, 
rather than the beautiful ; for one that appeals to 
personal or patriotic a.^sociations, rather than to 
any poetic ideal; for one that only sings them, 
with seemingly new and ingenious variat'on, what 
they knew before ; for one who?e sentiment is 
not alwvc the level of their own every -day lives; 
above all, for one which /Acy can ea>ily sing and 
easily acconipany on the piano — that is to say, 
one of which the accompaniment is the usual 
see-i^w between tonic and dominant chords, 
instead of being an integral organic portion of 
the song, as it is in all true works of Art. Hence 
the true musician, to have any chance for this 
prize, must renounce his loyalty to Art, and 
write down to the tastes or no tastes of the million, 
or else any " Ossian " of any travelling company 
of bards, black or white, will have fearful odds 
against him. We all know this too well, and are 
so sure that the best song will not win the prize, 
that it becomes a matter of no interest which of 
the poor ones wins it. We shall be too happy 
should it turn out otherwise. But mediocrity, 
the false in Art, will win ; young ideals will take 
form and color from that triumph ; young germs of 
musical feeling will look up to that they should 
be taught to look down upon, will imitate that they 
should avoid, and so the good day is put back in 
which the true in Art shall find its recognition. 

The eight prize songs are announced with 



great blowing of trumpets as soon to be published 
in the most elegant style of music type and pafx'r. 
They arc to form " a collection of the most charm- 
ing songs e\'er published in America.** Tlie for- 
tunate purchaser of the copyright anticipates, with 
rcioson, the most extensive sale of them. It is 
said that even now he has received 6,000 advance 
onlcrs. No one can blamt^ A/m. His business is 
merchandize in music and he must make his cal- 
culatirms shrewdly. Tie will have his reward. 
Ami if Art loses by his rapid gains in this ven- 
ture, it will remunerate itself out oftlie more slow- 
ly plying truly classical productions which he h?is 
published and will publish with a true eye to the 
approlxition of the ** appreciative few." But we 
ask, suppose Mr. Richardson shouhl announce in 
like style the eight best songs of Mkxdkls«(»iin, 
or, FiiANz, or Sciiuueut, or Rossini, of IIan- 
DKL, Mozart or Bkktiiovkn, would there be 
6,000 orders in advance, think you? The very 
question shows how much artistic value is to bo 
attached to the factitious notoriety of such prize 
songs. Wo have said so much, because it is the 
duty of a Journal which devotes itself to the ele- 
vation of the musical taste in a community, to e^ti- 
maic such things severally accurding to the artis- 
tic and not the commercial standard. If there 
arc to be prizes, let them at least be awaixl- 
ed by competent ju<lge^. Then might some g<xxi 
be hoped, beyond the iutercsts of those who invite 
the competition ; although, as we began with 
saying, the world's experience associates more of 
mediocrity than of excellence with all prize pro- 
ducts of the brain. 



New York, March 24th. Eibpeld's Soirt^ last 
Satunlny attracted a goodly audience in spite of 
Passion Week. The programme whs a very hetero- 
geneous one, bearing the names of no loss than 
seven different composers, old and new, for only 
five numbers. The first of these consisted of selec- 
tions from quartets by Haydk, Mozakt, Bekt- 
HOVEN, and Onslow, an arrangement which I can- 
not approve of. To l»e sure, the musical critic of 
one of our dailies says this morning : '' No connection 
is preserved in the /our moitments of a qiteuttlte^ and no 
object aimed at exce/tt the production of certain effeits 
htf contrast^ such as Iteightenintj the effect of a quick 
movement hy preceding it with a shw on«; " (!) hut he 
tlierchy advances a new theory, which I think the 
musical world will hardly accept. Fjr if it be true, 
where would be the idea, the mainspring of a com- 
position of this character? What becomes of the 
" Moonlight Sonata," and the many other love poems 
of the great master ? of his " Pastoral," *' Heroic," 
and Ninth Symphonies, to quote the highest exam- 
ples? For the critic will acknowledge that what 
applies to the quartet applies aUo to these and all 
other compositions which are constructed upon the 
same model. 

To me, this compilation had a most disjointed 
and unsatisfactory effect ; although each movement 
had its own beauty, (the exquisite Adagio from 
Beethoven's Sixth Quartet the most,) and the whole 
was interesting in one point of view, namely, in 
giving us an opportunity of bearing the four com- 
posers in genealogical order, and comparing them. 
Even for this, however, hardly a fair chance was 
afforded us, as the movements were too various in 
character to be capable of comparison with each 

other. 

The Quartet in F of Rubinstein, which 1 have 
noticed before this winter, closed the concert, and 
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the rcrnniiiing instriimentnl piece \va^ tlic novelty of 
the cvcnin;^. Thin was n Soimtii for Piano nnd 
Violin, by Mr. J. N Pvciiowski, played by tlint 
pcntlcriinn and Mr. Noll. Mr Pyschowski, a Pole 
by hirlh, hiiA been in this country for sonic ycnrsi, 
but, from extreme modesty more thnn nny other 
cnuHC, i)»s l:iin furda until now, much to the disnd* 
v;intn;;c of ihc ninsic«b>vin';r public, as bis perform- 
ance on this occnsion provcil, lie is a perfect mus- 
ter of the instrununt, which he hinidles wiili n fire 
anil genius which ^\\e bini a place in the bi^^hest 
nmk of our resident pianists. His composition wm 
in every way won by of n true nrtist. Full of beau- 
tiful melodies, worked up in a masterly manner, of 
ori;;iimlity and Rparklin;* ideas, and very rtntly in- 
strumented, it can be classed with the best compos!- 
tions of the present day. The only faults tliat could 
Ikj discovered in it were in the fir-si movement, where 
the cliief theme reminded one a little too closelv of 
Mendelssohn, and which was too Ion;: and too full 
of repetition. 1 hope thnt the flattering; reception 
which Mr. Pychowski met with will induce him to 
withdraw from his retirement in future, and soon 
a;;Min ^ive us an enjoyment vimilar to that aifordcd 
as on this occasion. 

Miss Braineud was the vocalist of the eveninrr, 
and pive ns a rich treat in Heetliovcn's glorious 
**y!A perjiilo" which, I think, has been sunj; but 
once before, and that years a;ro, here in New York. 
Where can I fin«l words to express its beauty ? It 
is so perfect in all its part.«, such a true marria;;c of 
" music wiih immortal verse," from the Recitative, 
with its suhlimc callinp^ down of ven^rcance on the 
head of the betrayer, the sudden rclentin<; and soft- 
enin«r into the old love, throu;:h the a;:onized peti- 
tion not to leave her, so wonderfully carried throu;;h, 
to the final theme, that mournful, weary air, so 
simple that one can hardly understand where its 
power li^'S, which contains the touching; appeal: 
" iJite w>/, se infanto affanno uon son d'-gna di pit ta" 
This is the kind of music that calls out all our 
better nature, and, chaste and pure ns it is, leaves us 
too. holier and purer thnn before we heard it. 

Miss Braincrd sanjr it with a truthfulness and 
honesty of purpose which made ns for*^et that she 
is not yet a yrecU 8in;;er. One thinj^, however, I 
must bUme her severely for, and still perhaps not 
her, but her teachers. At the close of the first slow 
movement, where the music dies away in prnspinf; 
repetitions of the word '* moriro," and fully ex- 
presses the weariness thus su;;gested, Miss Hraincrd 
had the exceed in^rly bad ta«>te to fill a pause with a 
home-made cadenza, which was never more out of 
place. It is true that often, in Italian grand ari:is, 
etc., the composer places a pause where he intends 
that a candcnza shall be introduced to display the 
powers of the vocalist; but such music as this, in 
which the excellence of its rendcrinp^ depen<1s en- 
tirely upon truth and expression, should be sung 
exactly as it is written; any thing else is almost 
8acrile};c. 

Mi.-»s Brainenl's beautiful, sympathetic voice 
showed finely in this Aria ; pity she should not 
have been as fortunate in the selection of her sec- 
ond piece, which was the sonj; by Dr. Beasies, 
*• Our home," which we have heard before. Is the 
young lady obl'ujfd to sing one of his songs at every 
appearance in pul)Iic., and always to sing to his ac- 
companiment, which is always indifferent, and on 
this occasion, in the Aria, was beneath criticism ? 
Miss Braincrd still lacks very much of being a first 
rate singer; she has not the Italian method, and 
does not even A'ocalize correctly, as in a passage 
on the word " lo," where she sang half of it on 
" i," and the rest on "o," instead of bringing the 
'*o*' in only at the end. She should have an Ital- 
ian teacher, to which effect her true friends should 
advise her. Dr. Beames should be the first to ac- 
knowledge that she needs to acquire variety of style, 



and consequently study under diflTerent teachers. 
She has such good material in her rich, powerful, 
flexible voice, and apparently such capability of im- 
provement, that it would be a pity if all this were 
to be lost. If we had only a Maecenas or two here 
who would do for her what Boston did for Elisp. 
IIknslbu and Ai»elaidk PitiLLirx*s ! A few years 
in Italy would do wonders for her. 

March. 25lh. The Matindu to-day has been less 
satisfactory than the two or three last. Perhaps I 
was not in a mood to enjoy it as well, or suffered 
myself to be much annoyed by the constant talking 
of two or three ladies who sat near me. The ar- 
rangement of the programme, however, spoiled the 
total eflx'ct of the concert entirely, and was very 
singular, to say the least. There were only four 
numbers — a charming Qimrtet of Haydn, Op. 63, 
a Trio by Sciiuuert, MiiNDELSftOifN's Quintet, Op. 
18, and a/ler all these instiumental jiicces, Mr. Wm. 
Mason close<l the concert with some pieces of 
CiioiMN on the piano ! You can imagine the cftcct 
— the lameness of even the most beautiful piano 
composition afier the wei::ht of five stringed instru- 
ments, and the unsatistied feeling with which such 
a clo^e sent us home. The Trio bv Schubert was 
Op. 100. not by nny means so pleasing ns the one 
which Mr. Satter played last winter, and, as it 
seemed to mo. fur inferior to it. The Quintet was 
very well played, and, in the beautiful Intermezzo 
and graceful staccato Scherzo, was very character- 
istic. 

Another attempt is being made to establish Sun- 
day evening concerts here, and the two that have 
taken place have been so good thnt I hardly doubt 
that it will succeed with the foreign population. A 
small orchestra of twenty-five, under Mr. Bero- 
iiANN*s direction, play symphonies of Bekthovex 
and Mozart, etc., in a very creditable manner, and 
have even attacked the TannJiauser overture. The 
programmes are invariably excellent, though hardly 
as much can be said for the singing, which is in the 
hands, or rather the mouths, of Miss Beiirend and 
Mr. Feder, the former of whom is very indiflTerent. 

1 
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CONCE RTS. 

First Afternoon Concert. — A very Isrge and 
brilliant audience throaged the Music Hall on Wednra- 
dny afternoon, and it seemed really like the good old 
dny* of the '* Germnnia Reheara^da." The orchestra 
numbered forty-aix of the best muaiciana of our city. Aa 
they grouped Ihemaelvea in the front of the atoge under 
the coloaanl atatue of Beethoven, there waa a cerUin 
poetic complKenesa and Bignificancc in the scene, which 
waa not without ita vnlue in beapeaking true attention to 
the symphony. The earnpat, aerene face of the maater 
looking down on his disciplea and interpretera, aeemed 
to render it impnsisible that they ahould not do their beat, 
and be at least in earneat in their playing. Mr. Zeb- 
ra hn conducted with his uaual ability, and the glorioua 
Seventh Symphony — as much a "Joy" ayniphony almost 
aa the •* Choral" — joy croaaed at times with memories 
of aadneaa, or alternating with aolemn aelf^dedication aa 
if to the higheat, aa in that myaterious aacrificial-aound- 
ing aecond movenient — was on the whole finely played, 
and deepened ita whole iinpr«>Mion, although we atill 
find our feeling of the music not altogether accommo- 
dating iUirlf to ao fast a tempo as waa tiken in anme por- 
tinna, especially in that aublime epiaode where ''the 
heavena open," in the Scherzo. 

The ** William Tell " overture fared much better than 
it did one night in the orchestral concerts, and waa much 
enjoyed. Next in importance, and the more ao aa being 
a novelty, waa the arranged finale from the first act of 
Wagner's Lohengrin. In this, afler other fragments 
which we have heard from Wagner, we were agreeably 
disappointed; it was large, full, aatiafying muaic, the 
firat thing yet which has seemed to justify the promise of 
the TannhchtMer overture. The lighter pieces were 
choice of their kind, and indeed there waa aomething 
lusciooa in those Vienna Pwudh-lAedir of the young 



Strauss, and that " Pauline Polka" of Gungl. They 
were nicely played ; and the overture to Masaniello waa 
applauded for the thouaandth time. Hfre was both milk 
for babes and me it for the atrong mm. Next Wednea- 
day afternoon will doubtless see the Music Hall crowded. 

GusTAv Sattek's PniuiARMONic Soirees. — The 
second of the»e was listened to hv a large audience at 
Hallett & DavU's new niom on Thursday evening. The 
noticeable feainre was Mr. Sattek's playing of Stephen 
Heli.ek's Sonata (or Fantasia in four movements on 
Mendki^soiin's Song : Fs itl brstinU in Goites Jiufh), 
which wns executed with great perfection and i« an ex- 
quisite compositiott, combining the chnmcteristics of the 
two compo-ers. Mr. Kkeissmann snnp three beautiful 
songs by Franz, which were much applauded. Mr. B. 
C. Bi^DGi-rrr played very creditably Mendels5>ohn's 
Rondo Carpriccioso ; and the duo for oboe and piano was 
much liked by the audience, though to our taste hardly 
suited for a chamber concert. It was, however, finely 
played. Mrs. De Ridas sang two well-known songs of 
Mendelssohn. A '* Grand Fantas'm" on frn/im closed 
the whole with rockets. The audience qnite filled the 
fine saloon which has been added to the nmnher of our 
pleasant concert rooms. The next 6oir<^e will be on 
Thursdav evening next. 



Iflusipl <IJhit-(l[liat. 

Quite a little *' Indian Summer" of concerts sets 
in uj)on the concert season, which had come once to 
nn end. The coming fortnight will be full of them. 

On the next page you may read of one to-night 

To-morrow night the Handel and Haydn Society 
commence their annual revival of the cvcr-popnlar, 

melodious "Moses in Egypt." Mr. Sattbr's 

Philharmonic Solrde is on Thursday Otto 

Dresel's last Soiree is fixed for Saturday next: 
we also learn that the pupils and friends of that true 
artist, to whose fine influence so many are indebted, 
are preparing to give him a complimentary concert 
about the middle of April Never was compliment 

more richly merited The German Benevolent 

Society have an Orchestral Concert on the 12th 

prox Afternoon Orchestral Concerts 

every Wednesday. 

The Ttlefjrttph of Tuesday has the following account of 

The Automaton Clahionet Player. Mr. Van 
Oeckelen, an ingenious organ hnilder fmm Holland, has 
now in tJic city a mmt curious automaton figure thnt 
plays upon the clarionet and comet with a skill that is 
truly wmiderfnl. The figure i« the re-ulr of some six 
yearn of the labor of the inventor, and ha* been fur many 
yean* in the inland of JavH. from whence it ha« been 
bniuuht to this country. We were in<h'bted to M Van 
Oeckelen for a private view of this curiiHH machine, 
which far exceeds the famon* trumperer of Mielzel. as 
the compaw of it* instrument is much greater and its 
ex«'cuiion m'Te perfect. It has a ranpe of thirty-two 
note* on the cl.irionet, and BJxteen with the cornet, play- 
ing nn indefinite nnml>er of piec*'*, depending on the 
barreN which are pliiced in the figure n«s in a birrel organ. 
The movment^ of the bwlv, head, and eye«, nrecunons 
and complicated. It perf«>rm« mn*ic of cnn«idenible 
diflicnlry, ^nch a* fanlasie* from Per FreynthiUz, and 
other operatic piece*, in the most approved »olo utyle of 
the concert room, accompanied hv the increnion* inventor 
npon the pianoforte. The tune and time are v^ry correct 
and the execniion wonderful. He did not, on tills occa- 
•inn, play the cornet, a« hi« bowels of hni«!« were msty 
and somewhat out of order from the dehditatinz effects 
of a long fea vovnpe from Java, but we are told that he 
will »«oon be put in comp'ete ord«*r and l)e exhibited In 
pnhlie. when we hope that the inirennity and labor be- 
stowpfj upon him will be duly rewarded. The fienre is of 
a size hirper than life, and his mechanism is fre»:lv opened 
to tl'ie curious i«T>ectator, so that its nature i* obvious to 
every one, and the most amnle ev-dence given to all the 
i8en«^e» that there is no hnmbnz about it. Not only the 
n<*ing generation, but older critics will see and hear it 
with no httle satisfaction. 

Vestvali has had great success in Mexico, hav- 
ing sung Romeo eleven times, and also appeared in 
Semiramidcy Trovatore, Mercadante*8 VestaUt &c. 

She has had a mo«t enthusiastic benefit from which 
she reaped S4,000, besides, rings and bracelets. &c., 
and has actually assumed the management of the 
opera there for the comincr season. Enterprising 
lady!. . . .Willis's Musical World has mnsical let- 
ters from Boston over the signature of Gustay 
Satter. 
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HABYABB MUillCAL ASSOCIATIOI. 

AT THE LECTURE ROOM OF THE MUSIC HALL. 

BATURDAT BVENIlfO, MARCH SSUl. 

Th« IbUowiog Ariisti hare kindly Tolanteend : 

Hrs. J. H. Ijonff. Hr. A. KreiMinftnn. 

Hr.Dresel. Hr. Trenkle. Hr. J. C. D. Parker. 

The HendelsBohn Quintette Olub. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART X. 

1. AUmio and Andante from the Quartet In B flat, No. 8, 

Moart. 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 

8. Arlafrom Con/antutu, Mowrt. 

August Krclssmann. 

8. Adagio from the First Concerto for Piano, Chopin. 

with Quintet accompaniment. 
OttoDresel. 

4. Banarola : La Gila in Gondoia. BossInL 

Mrs. J. H. Long. 

PAET n. 
6. The edeVrated Adagio (Ood saTe the Emperor,) from Quartet 

No. 77, Haydn. 

Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 

6. BoDgs, Robert Frani. 

August Kreissmann. 

7. *' Poigi Amor," from Lt Nozx* di Figaro^ Monrt. 

Mn. J. H. Long. 

8. Ttioin B fiat for Piano, Ylolin and Tloloncello. .Beethoren. 

Allegro moderato—Scberso— Adagio and Finale. 
Messrs. Trenkle, A. fc W. Fries. 

QTiHckete 60 cents.. . . .To commence at 7K o'clock. 

HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

BoBsini's Oratorio, HOSES IK EQYPT, 

Wm be performed at the Musin Hall on SUNDAY EYENINO, 

March 80, assisted by 

Mn. B. A. WENTWORTH, 

Mrs. B. E. HARWOOD, 
Mrs. F. A. HILL, 

Mr. A. ARTHURSON, 

Mr. J. Q. WBTHERBEB, 
Mr. 8. B. BALL, 

Mr. J. W. ADAMS. 

Gail ZiUAHif , Conductor F. F. Mobllxe, Organist. 

Tiekete at 60 cente each, may be obtained at the principal 
Music Stores and Hotels, and at the Hall on the cTening of 
the Concert. 

Doors open at 6>tf ; to commence at 7K o'clock. 

l^hff ^ T ^i with Orchestra on Saturday eTenlng, at 7 o'clock. 

H. L. HAZBLTON, Secretory. 

APTEBNOON CONCERTS 

AT THE BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 

A Series of SIX WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
will be glTen at the Boston MurIc Hall, commencing 
March 26th. under the direction of Cabl ZsaaAHif. The 
Orchestra will be the same which has gJTen so much satisfac- 
tion at the series of Orchestral Concerto just terminated. The 
selections will be of a character suited to all the Tarlous tastes 
of the community, consisting of Symphonies, Overtures, Ar- 
rangements from popular Operas, Walties, 8te. 

The managers pledge themselTes to make these Conoerte 
worthy of the liberal support of the community. 

Packages of six tickets, to be used at pleasure, SI. Single 
tlckete 26 cte. For sale at the MuMe Stores and at the door. 

The Concerts will commence at 3>s o'clock. 

OHOIGS MUSICAL WORK& 

BEETHOVBH'S SONATAS, complete in two htrge 
quarto Tolumes, printed from engrsTed plates, and pro- 
nounced the most elegant specimen of music tTpograpliy 
erer executed. Bound in cloth, embossed and letteied.— 
Price of a single toI. 97,50 ; of both Tolumes, 912. 

MENDBIiSSOHH *S SONGS "WITHOUT WORDS 

complete in one toI. quarto, bound in cloth, embossed and 

lettered. Price 98. 
BIESNDELSSOHN'S FOUR-PART SONGS. Text 

in German and English. The latter by J. C. D. Pakkse.— 

In cloth, 91,50 ; boards 91 25 
DITSON'S STANDARD OPERAS, 6 Tols. Norma, 

Lucia, Sonnarobula, Lucreila, Emanl, English and Italian 

text, each, 92. Don OioTanni, Piano Solo, 91,60. 

ORATORIOS. Creation, 91,26. Messiah, 91,25. Moses 

in Eg}*pt, 91,60. 
BI ASSES. Mozart's Reqniem, 91 ; Mourt's 12th Msss, 91 ; 

BeethoT.9n'0 Mans in C, 75 cento ; Haydn's 8d Mass, 76 cU. ; 

Rossini's Stabat Mater, Latin and English word«, 91. 

Published by Ollwer Dltsom, 116 Washington 8t, 

C. BREVSINO, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIO, 
701 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 

Depot of Erard'i Grand Pianos, 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

Q^ Constantly on hand a complete assortmamt of AmerloaB 

Publications. 



Novello's Cheap MUSIC, 

^ (Imported from England) 

3^9> Broadway J N.Y. 

The liBtest Publications of 
J. A. NOYELLO. 



ORIGINAL. LONDON EDITIONS. 

NoTallo's Complete Folio Edition. 
BINK'B FBACTICAIi OBOAN BOHOOI<, 

Op. 66. CareAiUy revised and corrected ; with the German 
directions and terms translated into English. Price 98,76 ; or 
in Six Parts, 76 eente each. 

PART I, price 76e., containt— 
Pebvaci. 

Nob. 1 to 12. Short and ea«y pieces in two parts. 
" 18 to 24. » " three parts, 

n 26 to 86. ** " four parts. 

" 87 to 06. Prseludlums, in Tarlous keys, for soft or loud 
stops. 

PART n, price 76e., contains— 
No*. 67 to 182. Exercises for the pedals. 
" 188 to 144. Twelve Chorales, or well-known German Psalm 
Tunes, with rariations. 

PART III, price 76c., contains— 

Nos. 146tol60. Fifteen easy Postludes, or Concluding To- 

luntaries, in the Fugue style. 

PART IV, price 76o., contains— 
No0. 160 to 174. Fifteen Postludes, or Concluding Yolunta- 
ries for alternate manuals, in the Fugue style. 

PART Y, price 75c., contains— 
Nos. 176 to 181 . Seven Preludes and Fugues. 
No. 182. The Flute Concerto. 

» 188. Yariatlons on " Hell dir Sieges Krani," or, **0od 

save the Queen." 

PART YI, price 76o., contains— 
Nos. 184 to 192. Nine Preludes and Fugues. 
" 198 to 194. Fantastic and Fugue. 

Please to order Norello's Edltton, and quote ths prices. 



MENDELSSOHN'S 
OBAiri) 80HATA8 FOB THE OBGAH. 

N*w Edition tompUU m om Book, 91. 75e., or sififly, atjbl- 

lows : — 

No. I. Prica 44e. I No. 4. 

2. » 26e. 6. *' 26e 

8. » 26c. I 6. » 81e 

Composed and dedicated to Dr. F. ScKLiiniXR, by Fiu Mix* 

nxLSSOHN Baetholdt. Op. 66. 

J. Alfired Novello, London and New York. 



NOVELLO'S LIBRARY 

TOR THS ntppuBioN or 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

Yol. 8. Dr. Croteh*s Elemente of Musical Composition with the 
mudeal examples properlv combined with the text. 
The Musical Examples revued by Thomss Pickering. 
(Former price 96 2Sc.) In paper wrappers 91. 18c. By 
maU-9l. 20c. 

Yolumes of this series already Issued. 

Yol. 1. Chembim^s Counterpoint and Fngue,.91. 68e. 
" 2. Dr. Marx' General Musirral Instruction, 1. 68. 
>' 8. F4tls on Choir and Chorus Singing, 88. 

" 4. Mosart's succinct Thoro' Bass School, 21. 
" 6. Catel's Treatise on Harmony 68. 

** 6. Albrechteberger's Collected writings on Thoro* Bass, 

Harmony and Composition for self-Instruction. Yol. 1. 

Harmony and Thoro' Bass, price 88e. Yds. 2 and 8. 

Guide to Composition, 88o., each. Three vols, bound 

in one complete, Cloth Boards— 92. 68o. 

J. A. NOVEIiliO, 

Sacred Music Store, 889 Broadway, New York. 



J. M. MOZART. 

RESIDENCE, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson's Musical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 



OTTO DRESEL 

Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson's Musical Exchange. Terms, 950 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; 980 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 



CHICKERINa & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND 6QUARE 



OF EYERY DESCRIPTION. 



WABEBOOMS, 



TREMONT STREET, 
Apr28 BOSTON. tf 



g^OB FRINTIN6 neatlj and promptlj aecnlod al Ihis QfTice. 
ED. B. ROBINSON, 

Orders received at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 282 
Washington Street. 



PATENT AMERIOAN ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Hamafltetorjr, 379 IVaahlisi^oii Birectt 

BOSTON, MASS. 



W 



MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 

ILL be happy to give instruction in Plano-forto and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 

May28. tf 



No. 8 Hayward Place. 



'}{ 



MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTK HARDWARE. 
10 Bestcb 8t. Boston, suid IHT. Cambrldcc, »• 

OT'PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 

8IQ. AUQU8T0 BENDELAR^ 

RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNEY ST. 

J. TRENKLE, 

TEAOHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Restdenoo No. 96 Kmeolsuid 8tx««t. 

UIiLR GABBIELLE DE LAMOTTS 

INSTRUCTION on tl&e PIANOFORTE, 
And may be addressed at her realdenea, 65 Hancock St. 







CARL HAU8E 

J ERS his services aa Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
n the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of . jiateurs. Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
tr .ccomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach> 
*.'/, Is respeetftiUy requi^ct** * 

Mr. Hause mav ^ . ..«esed at the music stores of Nathan 
j«f harden *'Za W «sbington St., or 0. P. Reed ft Co., 17 Tre- 
mi t L /«. 

jLi. H. SOUTHARD. 

TFACHEB OF 9EIJ8IG, 

Si ^ "WMlfclncton Bteoot, Boston* 

KB. AUGUST FBXE8, 

Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
l£ch, and may be addressed at RIehardion's Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his rsaldence, 16 Diz Pkoe. 

ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

TEJLOHER OF MUSIC, 
U. 8. HOTBIi. 

Communications can be left at Mr. Ditson^s music store. 



TEACHER or MUSIC, 265 Washington St 

RESIDENCE.... 18 8HAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 

DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

SI f a|tx of SLrt tnlr ILiimiuit, 

Publiihtd erery Saturday, at 91 School St. Boiton. 
T'vro Dollars per anmui&f Im adweuiec* 



.EDW ABD^ K_JBAIfqH,_lCUBI O AND JOB PBiyTINQ OFFICE, 



Ita contente relate mainly to the Art of Mvsio, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Pnlito Literature ; 
Including, ftom time to time— 1. Critical Reviews of Concerto, 
Oratorloe, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
perfonned, aecounte of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News ftrom all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
strumente, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in itt 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, kt. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Originaland Selected Poems, &c. 

RT^Back numbers, Arom the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. — Address J. S. DWIOHT, 21 School St. Boston. 

TERMS OF ADVXaiTISINa. 

TIrst insertion , per line 10 cts. 

Bach subsequent Insertion, per line 6 cte. 

Vor one column, (126 lines) first insertion «12.00 

Do do each subsequent. . . . S6 00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cte. 
Paymente required in advance : for yearly adv«rtisem«Btfl, 
quarterly in advance. 

NoTSiTlsOHOOIi BTBEBT^ 
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